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Thursday, 23rc2 February 1871. 

Orderedj^J^^^k a Select Cominittie be appointed to inquire iuto the Finance and 
Finauciuf J^^^^pration of India. 


Thursday, Qth March 1871. 


WfWde-Ted, TuA^t the Comniittec do coiiBi.st of Twenty-two niembersl 
'Oonmiittee nominated as follows:— 


Mr. Ayrton. 

Mi. Cave. 

Mr. (Crawford. 

Mr. llai-ing. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. lleckcti. Denison. 
Sir C. Winghelcl. 

TSIr. Kastwick. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Bonrke. 

Mr. Candlish. 


Sir J. Elphinstouc. 
Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Birley. 

Sir D. Wedderburn. 
Mr. Bench. 

Sir T. Ba*!ey. 

Mr. Ilermoii. 

Mr. M'Clurc. 

Mr. Cross. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 
Mr. Giant Duff. 


Ordn-ed, That the Committee have power to send lor persons, papers, and records. 
Onlered, That S.evi n be the quorum of the Committee. 


1'htirsday, 30f/i March 1871. 

Ordvred, That the (Committee do consist of Twenty-four Members. 

Ordered, That Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Fowhr be added to the Committee. 


Friday, 28//t April 1871. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of Twenty-siv Members. 

Ordered, I’ll at Mr. Ilavitand-Hurke and Mr. Charles JDalrymple. be added to the Com¬ 
mittee. 


fVednesday, Urd May 1871. 


Ordered, That the Petition from Bombay, for revision of taxation and public expendi¬ 
ture, and for redress of grie.vanees, be referred to tlie Coumiittee. 

Ordered, That the Petition of members of Bombay Association and other nativi; inlmbi- 
tant.s of Bombay Presitleney, for inquiry, be referred to tlic Committee. 


Wednesday, 7 Ih June 1871. 

Ordered, I’hat the Commiftee do consist of Twenty-seven Members. 
Ordered, That Sir Stafford A'orthcote be added to the Committee. 


Tuesday, 18/// July 1871 


Ordered, That the several Aeconnls of the Government of India [presented »tli February 
and 11th May] be referred to tite Committee. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power fo report tbeir Observations, together with tlie 
Minutes of lividencc, to The House. 
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R E P O R, T. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed “to enquire into the Finance 

and Financial Administration of India -Have considered the 

matters to them referred, and have agreed to the following llEPORT :— 

1. Your Committee have thought it ilesirablc to proceed with their enquiry 
in the order of the Heccipt and Exptmditure, as shown in the Accounts of the 
Government of India referred to the ('oinmittec*, before entering into the con- 
sideratitm of the more general questions affecting the Finances of India : they 
have accordingly examined numerous wit.nesst^s conversant with the various 
branehes of the revenue of India, from whom information has been derived 
respecting the eireumstanecs nn<ler which Ihe revenue of India has been 
raised to its gross amount of ,'»O,9Ol,081 /. shown in the Account for lHC!>-70; 
the conditions under whitrh it is collected; and the contingencies which "may 
influence its amount in future. 

2 . Your Committee find it impossible in the present Session to conclude this 
branch of tlieir investigation, or 1 o proceed with the ('lupiiry respecting the 
nature of the exiicuditure and its relaiious to the revenue, and they therefore 
recommend that the Committee be re-appointed at the commencement of the 
next Session to proiJeed with the empiiry. 

,a. Yo\ir Committee have, however, been much impressed with the evidence 
which has been laid before them rt‘speetiug the directions which wctc given by 
the Secretary of State for India in Council, in the year 18«2, to extend tluj 
system of permanent settlement of the land n*vcuuc prevailing in some of the 
liengal provinciis to other i)arts ot India. 

4 . They have not yet been able to receive tin* cvideiiee of those by whom the 
directions wen; either recommended or issued. Whilst, therefore, they iihstpin 
from c'xjjr»^ssing any opinion on the question, they think it right that the 
attention of the Secretary of State for India in Council shouhl be called to this 
evidence, in order that lu; may r«ieonsi<ler the subject, ami, in the meantime, 
determine whether stc])s should not be taken to suspend any ^urllmr pro¬ 
ceedings to carry out the Des])atch of his predecessor. 

r». Your Committee havt; found that the evidence jirosented to them is, in 
some respects, wanting in precision, in eonscquc;nce ol the acct)unts in India 
not having been prepared in such a manner as to show the results which 
should be known to enable a judgment to be formed on important ques¬ 
tions aflecting the finances. Your Committee therefore recommend that 
instructions should be given by the Govcrnuieut of India to some eompetont 
officer to ensure statements of account Vicing prepmed on a uniform basis, 
and in sufficient dtdail, by the officers of account for each of the subordinate 
governments, with exact explanations of important changes of system, and 
of the causes of increase or deerCase of amounts in each case, for the year 
1850 - 57 , and the years 1869-70 and 1870 - 71 , in order that these statements 
may he laid before the Committee at the beginning of the next Session. 

6 . The questions which have been put to the witnesses already examined, 
and their rephes, will sufficiently indicate the nature of the accounts required, 
and the Kstitnaies laid upon the table of the House for the Naval, Military, 
And Miscellaneous Civil Expenditure both for the Effeclive and Non*OTective 
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Services by Her^ajesty’s Government, will explain the extent to whi^‘infor¬ 
mation is affurdilB to the House of Commons respecting the public exj^diturc. 

7> Your Committee also desire that in all cases where the Indian Govern¬ 
ment has embarked in any special enterprise, such as harbouJ^ railways, 
irrigation;! and other public works, telegraphy, transport, an^^bankihk, a balance 
sheet for JtllA two years, at least, should be prepared^ matmesting the 
sources of m^me|and the expense as charged under the vamus heads of the 
accounts «£ general\e;^enditure ; also statements showing, for a suitable series 
of years, amount of capital expended and the balance a^roitt or loss. 

8. Your\Co|amittee are further of opinion that it would facilitate their 
investigations if the officer by whom the preparation of the desired statements 
of accounts is supervised, should personally bring them before the Committee, 
to give whatever explanation may be required. 

9. It will be observed that the evidence already taken has been chiefly 
derived from official sources, but your Committee would be glad to receive the 
evidence of any inhabitant of India, whether of Indian or European extraction, 
who may desire to appear before them for the purpose of giving accurate and 
useful information, which, by its comprehensive intelligence, may be likely to 
assist the Committee in their enquiries and future deliberations. 


18 Julu 1871. 



C ^ J 


PRQCiEJBDXNGS OF fHB COMMITTEE. 


Thursday^ IQtJt March 1871. 


MEMBBTtS PRESF.NT : 


' Silr> Grant DiifT. 
;^r. Hernion. 

^r. Pawcett. 

|l|lr. Bhley. 

Sir C. Wingfield. 
'Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Denison. 

Sj^ J. Elphinstone. 
Mr. Eastwick. 

Sir Thomas Bazley. 
Mr. 13arini>. 


Mr. M'Clure. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Candligh. 

Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Ayrton. 

Sir I>. Wedderburn. 
Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Bourke. 


Mr. Ayrton was calied to the Chair. 

f Adjourned till Fiiday. 2 ith March, at Twelve o’clock. 


Triday, '■24th March 1«71. 


MEMBKItS PKEBENT: 

Mr. Ayiwon in the (.hair. 

Mr. Hermoii. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Sir T. Bazley. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Eastwick. 

Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Grant Dufll 
Mr. Cave. 

Sir C. Wingfield. 

Sir JBartle Trere was examined. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Biricy. 

Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Air. M'Clure. 

Sir D. Wedderburn. 
Sir J. Elphinstone. 
Air. Candlish. 


7'ucsdny, 28/^ March 1871. 


Mr. M'Clurc. 
Mr. .T. B. Smith. 
Sir T. Bazley. 
Mr. Lyttelton. 
Mr. Eastwick. 
Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Grant DuflT. 
Mr; Cave. , 

Mr. Dickinson. 


MEMUEKS PBESF.NT: 

Afr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Air. Birley. 

Air. Beach. 

Sir .T. Elphinstone. 
Afr. Cross. 

Air. Ilermon. 

Mr. Bourke. 

Sir C. Wingfield. 
Mr. Fawcett. 

Sir D. Wedderburn. 


Sir Bartle Frere and Air. Mangles were severally examined. 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock* 
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PBOOBXDZNOS OB' TBX SXZ.BOT OOMUXXTXB 


Friday^ March 1871. 


UE1IBKU6 present: 


Mr. Atrton in the Chair. 


Mr. J. B. Smith. 
Mr. Eastwick. 
Mr. Grant Duff. 
Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Birley. 

Mr. M'Cfure. 

Sir C. Wingheld. 


Sir T. Baaley. 

Mr. Beach. 

Sir David Wedderbum. 
Mr. Hermon. 

Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. Fowler. 


Sir Robert Montgomery and Mr. R. A . Dnlyell were severally examined. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday, 18th April, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 18/A April 1871. 


MEMBERS PaE.SUKT; 


Mr. Ayrton in tJ>c Clisvir. 


Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 
Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Sir D. Wedderburii. 
Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. Birley. 


Mr. Grunt Duff. 

Sir J. BInhinstoiic. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. 
Mr. Bench. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Eastwick. 

Mr. Cave. 


Mr. J. U. Morris and Sir A. Phayre were severally cxuiniucd. 


[ Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 21st Aiwil 1873. 


MEMBERS present: 


Mr. Avbton in the Chair. 


Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr.J. B. Smith. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 

^r Vjharfes Wingfield, 
Mr. Beach. 


Sir T. Bazley. 

Mr. Bourke. 

Sir D. Wedderburn, 
Sir. J. Elphiustone. 
Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Hermon. 

Mr. Dickinson. 


Sir R. Montgomery and Sir Charles Wingfield (a Menjber of Jhe Committee) were 
everally examined. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock, 



OK SA8T ZKDIA KIKAKCB 
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Tuesday, 25 th April 1871. 


MBMBE BSPRESENT : 


Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Sir. t. Batley. 

Mr. Bickiiisun. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Su* David Wedderburn. 
Sir. Charles Wingfield. 
Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Fawcett. 


Mr. Grant DuiT. 
Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. Hermon. 

Sir J. Elphinstonc. 
Mr. M‘Clurc. 

Mr. Candlieh. 

Mr. Cross. 


Sir Charles Winyjfield (a Member of the House), Mr. PhilUmore, and Dr. Cleghorn, were 
severally examined. 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 2%th April TlHII. 


MEMBERS PRESENT *. 


Mr. Avuton ill the Chair. 


Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Mr. Grant Duff'. 

Sir James Elpliinstone. 
Mr. Candlish. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Bench. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. 
Mr. Cave. 


Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Sir D. Wedderburn. 
Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. M‘Clure. 

Mr. Fastwick. 


Dr. Cleghorn and M i. Secemnbe were severally c.\amincd. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, "Ind May 1871. 


MEMBERS present; 


Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Sir C. Wingfield. 

Mr. Birley. 

Mr. Duff; 

Sir T. Bazley. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. Beach. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Sir J. Blp^iinstone. 

Sir Cecil Beadon was examined. 


Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. (Jave. 

Sir W. Lawson. 

Mr. Fowler. 

Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Denison. 

Sir D. Wedderburn. 

Mr. lleiTuoiJ. 

Mr. Eastwick. 

Mr. M'Clure. 


([Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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FKOOXiHiDXHCm OV THlB 8SZ.S0X OOMUITTSS 


Frida^f Sth May 1871. 


MSMBERS PREBBNT : 

Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 

Mr. Fawcett. Mr. Baring. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Mr. Grant Duff. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. Mr. Birlcy. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. Mr. Beach. >. 

Sir T. Bazley. Sir David Wedderhii^. 

Mr. Kustwiclc. Mr. Denison. 

iAx. Fowler. Mr. Bourke. 

Sir James Elphinstone. Mr. M‘Clure. 

Mr. Lyttelton. Mr. Candlish. 

Sir Cecil Beadon and Sir F. Halliday were severally examined. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 9th May 1871 . 


MEMBERS present: 


Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Mr. Thomas Bazley. 
Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Grunt Duffl 
Mr. Birley. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Sir David Wedderbuni. 
Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. Dickinson. 


Sir C. Wingfield. 
Mr. Baring. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
Mr. Kastwick. 

Mr. M'Clure. 

Mr. Candlish. 

Mr. Fowler. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Cross. 


Sir T. Fycroft, Sir Cecil Beadon, and Mr. Pedder, were severally examined. 

[Adjonined till I'Viday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, V2th May 1871. 


members present: 

Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 

Mr. Dairymplc. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Eastwick. 

Sir D. Wedderburn. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

Mr. M'Clure. 

Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. W. G. Pedder, Mr. C. W. Bdtl, and Sir D. F, M‘Leod, were severally examined. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday nc.Yt, at Twelve o’clock. 


Mr. Bench. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 

Sir Janies Elphinstone. 
Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Fowler. 


ON EAST INDIA FINANCE. 


ix 


Tuesdayy IQth May 1871. 


MEMBERS present: 

Mr. Grant Dupe in the Chair. 

Mr. J. B. Siiiilh. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Fowler. 

Mr. Fastwick. 

Sir David Wedderburn. 

Mr. Birley. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Sir J. l^iphinsLone. 

The ConimiUce deliberated as to the course of evidence and the witnesses to be 
examined. 

Mr. Wigram Moneg and Sir R. Hamilton wore severally cxainiuod. 

[Adjourned till Fiiday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Mr. Cl •ORB. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. 
Mr. M'Clure. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Hcrinon. 


Friday, lO/A May 1871. 


members present: 

Mr. Avrton in the Chair. 

Sir T. Bazlcy. 

Mr. Birley. 

Mr. Fowler. 

Sir Wilfriil Lawson. 

Sir David Wedderbiirn. 

Mr. Iv.istwick. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. 11 erinou. 

Mr. Beach. 

Sir Cliarlc.s Wingfield. 

Dr. George Smith was examined. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Mr. Giant Duff. 

Sir J. biljiliinstonc. 
.Mr. .1. B. Siuitli. 

M r. Denison. 

Mr. Bolirke. 

Mr. M‘Cl lire. 

Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Fawcett. 


Tuesday, 'l^rd May 1871. 


MBM n F.ns PliESENT : 
Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Mr. J. B. Smith. Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Beach. Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Lyttelton. Mr. Grant Diifl’. 

Sir T. Bazicy. Mr. Kaslwick. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Mr. IM'Chue. 

Mr. Bourkc. Mr. Fowler. 

Mr. Crawford. Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Birley. Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Hcrinon. 

Mr. Cooper, Sir Barlle Frere, and Sir Rutherford AJ^orh, were severally examined. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday, (>lh .fiinc, at Twelve o’clock. 




rUOCSEPISTGS OS' THS: BBLSOX COMUITTEB 


Tuesday, 6th June 1871. 


MSMOBR8 PRB8JSNT: 

Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Diokinsoii. 

Mr. HHviiand-Hurkc. 
Mr. l.vttelton. 

Sir J. Blphinsloiie. 
Sir C. W'ingfiekI, 

Mr. Beacli. 

Mr. JBirley. 

Mr. liourke. 


Sir Wilhul Lawson. 

Mr. Fowler. 

Mr. Candlish. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 

SirT. Bazlcy. 

Sir David Wedderborn. 
Mr. Mernion. 

Mr. Candlish. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Crawford# 


Sir R. Alroch, Mr. Winchester, and Mi . liulieii wore severally examined. 

[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o'clock 


Fridaj/, Qth June 1871 . 


MRMBKRS I'RESBNT: 


Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Sir Staflord Northcote. 
Mr. Candlish. 

Mr. T.yttelt(»n. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Mr. Diilrymple. 

Sir G. Wingfield. 

Sir .T. Elpliinstone. 

Sir Thomas Buzlcy. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. Eastwick. 

Mr. Harrison was examined. 


Sir David Wedderburn. 
Mr. Cr.iwlord. 

Mr. Grunt Duff'. 

Ml. Beach. 

Mr, Birley. 

Sir M'ilfirid Lawson. 
Mr. Haviland-Burke. 
Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Fowler. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, \Zth June 1871 . 


MEMBERS present: 


Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Sir W'ilfiid Lawson. 

Sir David Wedderburn. 
Sir Stadonl Nortlicote. 
Sir T. Bazley. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Uuliymplc. 

Sir C. Wingfield. 

Mr. East wick. 

Mr. Candlish. 


Sir James Eiphinstone. 
Mr. Beat h. 

Mr. M‘Ciure. 

Mr. Bonrke. 

Mr. Grant DufT. 

Mr. Birloy. 

Mr. llermon. 

Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. liaviluudoBurke. 
Mr. Cave. 


Mr, Harrison and Colonel Ckesney were severally examined. 

[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


OW BAST IlTDIA FIKANCE, 


XI 


Friday, 16th June 1871. 


UBMBSRS phebf.nt: 


Mr. Ayrton in llie Chair. 


Mr. Haviland-Huvke. 
Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Sir 'r. Baxley. 

Mr. Lyttelion. 

Sir C. Wingfield. 

Sir David Wedderburn. 
Sir Wdl'rid Lawson. 
Mr. Birley. 

Mr. Beach. 


Mr. Fawcett. 
Mr. I>alrYui|>lc. 
Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 
Mr. Cave. 

Mr. (’ro^p, 

Mr. Candlidi 
Mr. Eastwij’k. 
Mr. M‘Cllire. 


Mr. Stuart Reid, Dr. Wilson, ami Sir //. Anderson, were severully examined. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o'clock. 


y'uesday, 20th June 1871. 


MEMIIKKS rUEKKNT; 


Mr. Ayuto.n in the Chair. 


Sir T. Bwzloy. 

Mr. Birhy. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Candlish. 

Sir David Wedderhurh. 
Mr. I’aivi-ett. 

Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. Cave. 


Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Fowler, 
lilr. tiross. 

Mr. Denison. 

Mr. IM't.'lnie. 

Mr. Gram Duff. 

Mr. I'iastwiek. 

Sir Wiltiid Lawson. 

Sir Chailes AVingfield. 


Sir H, Anderson was exauiined. 


[Adj' urned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 2'ird June 1H71. 


MKMUKUS I‘HESI£NT: 

Mr. Grant Duff in the Chair. 


Mr. Bench. 

Sir 1'. Buzley. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Sir David Wedderburn. 
Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Eastwick. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. 


Mr. Dairymple. 
Mr. C.imllisli. 
Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Bourke. 
Mr. Crawford. 
Mr. M‘Cline. 


Sir II. Anderson, Mr. Cossets, and Mr. Maitland, ijere severally examined. 


[Adjouriied till Tue.<iday ue.\t, at Twelve o’clock. 
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PKOCEKDIKaS OV THE SELECT COMMITTEE 


Tuesday, 27th June 1871. 


MEMBEBS present: 


Mr. Aybton in tlio Cbair. 


Sir S. Northcote. 
Mr. liirley. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 
Mr. Ea!>twick. 

Sir C. Wiiipfield. 
Mr. I’awcett. 

Sir T. Bazley. 
Sir^J. Elphiustone, 
Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Grant DufT. 
Mr. Dairympie. 


Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Cuudlish. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Cross. 

Mr. IIuviland-Burke. 
Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Fowler. 

Mr. M'Clure. 

Mr. Denison. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
Sir D. Wedderburn. 


Major Champaia and Mr. Thornton were severally examined. 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock 


Friday, liQth June 1871. 


MRMBEltS PRESENT: 


Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Mr. East wick. 

Sir T. Bazley. 

Sir C. Wingfield. 
Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 

Sir D. Wedderburn. 
Mr. J. B. Smith. 


Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. Dalrymple. 
Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Birley. 

Sir S, Northcote. 
Cave. 

Mr. Candlish. 


Kazi Shuhohu Din, Khan Bahadur, was examined. 

[Adjourned till Tuc-.day next, at Twelve o’clock 


Tuesday, ^ih July 1871, 


members present: 


Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Mr. J. B. Smiih. 

Sir. T. Bazley. 

Mr. Deniitun. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Fowler. * 

Sir T. Wedderburn. 
Sir S. Nortlicote. 

Mr. llavilund-Burke. 


Mr, Crawford. 

Sir C. Wingfield. 

Mr Jjyltelton. 

Mr. Candlish. 

Sir James Klphinstone. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Dalrymple. 

Mr. M'Clure. 


Mr. Seceombe was examined. 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock 



ON EAST INDIA FINANCE, 


Xia 


Friday, nth July 1871.' 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. At ETON 

Sir S. Northcote. 

Mr. Eiiotwick. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Sir. T. Baztey. 

Sir C. Wingfield. 

Mr. Hcrinon. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Bciicli. 

Mr. F.iwoett. 

Mr. Denison. 


in the Chuir. 

Mr Burke. 

Mr. Dalrynipic. 

Mr. Olive. 

Mr. Grunt DufF. 

Sir David Weddcrburn. 
Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Candlish. 
iMr. M'C'lure. 

Mr. Fowler. 


Mr. Geddea was examined. 


[•A.djouru«l till Tuesda}' next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, Wth July 1871. 


MEMBERS Present: 


Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 


Sir S. Northcote, 

Mr. I.yttelton. 

Mr. Grant DulF. 

Mr. Etislwick. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. 
Mr. Birley. 

Mr. Beach. 

The Committee dclibci'atcd. 


Sir. I). Weddcrburn. 
Sir. T. Bazley. 

Mr. J'awcett. 

Mr. Candlish. 

Mr. O.ive. 

Mr. Crawford. 

Mr, M'Clure. 


Motion made, and Question pat, ih.at Question and Answer, No. «036, be struck out of 
the Evidence (Sir Charles Winffjiehl ).—The (’onnnittee divided :— 


Ayes, 0. 

Sir S. Northcote. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. Eastwiek. 

Mr. Grant Dufl'. 

Sir C. \yingfield. 

Sir David Weddcrburn. 
Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. Birley. 

Mr. Beach. 


Noes, 2. 
Sir T. Bazley. 
Mr. Candlish. 


Mr. Geddes was further examined. 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, \Ath July 1871. 


M EM HERS I’ n KS E N T ; 


Mr. Ayrton in the Chair. 

Sir David Weddcrburn. 

Mr. Eastwiek. 

Sir S. Northcote. 

Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Birley. 

. Mr. M'Clurc. 

Mr. Thornton and Mr. Seccombe were severally examified. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at One o’clock. 


A* 

Mr. Grant DuiF. 
Mr, Crawford. 

Sir C. Wingfield. 
Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. CandlisI). 

Sir J. Eipliinstone. 
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Iktudayt 1871. 


HBXBBB8 FBMBNT: 

Mr. Aybton in die Chair. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawaon. 
Sir C. Wingfield. 
Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Cross. 

Sir J. Elphinstone. 


Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. J. B. SmiUi. 

Mr. Eaatwick. 

Mr. Grant DafT. 

Sir David Wedderlmm 
Mr. McClure. 

Mr. Candlisli. 


DRA!!^ REPORT proposed by the Chairman, read the first time as follows:— 

“1. Your Committee have examined numerous wi*nesses conversant with the various 
branches of the revenue of India, from whom information has been derived respecting the 
circumstances under which the revenue of India has grown up to its present amount of 
50,001,081/.; the conditions under which it is now collected, and the contingencies 
which may iiifiue.ncc its amount in future. 

*• 2. Your Committee find it impossible in the present Session to conclude this branch of 
their investigation, or to proceed with the inquiry respecting the nature of the expenditure 
and its relations to the revenue, and they thereCoie recommend that the Committee be re¬ 
appointed in the next Session to proceed with the inquiry. 

“ 3. Your Committee have, however, been much impressed with the evidence which 
has l)een laid before them respecting the directions which were given by the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, in tlic year 1862, to extend the system of permanent settlement 
of the land revenue prevailing in sonic of the Bengal Provinces to other parts of India. 

4. They have not yet been able to receive the evidence of those by whom tlie direc¬ 
tions were i ither reconimoniled or issued. AYhilsi, therefore, they abstain from expressing 
any opinion on the question, they think it right tiiat the, attention of the Secretary of Slate 
fur India in Council sfiould he called to this evidence, in order tliat he may reconsider the 
subject, and, in the meautinie, direct that no stcjis should be taken to give effect to the 
Despatch of his predecessor. 

“ 5. Your Committee have found that the evidence presented to them is, in some 
respects, wanting in precision, in consequence of the accounts in India not having been pre¬ 
pared in such a manner as to show the results which should he known to enable a judgment 
to be foiiucd on important questions affecting the finances. Your Committee therefore 
recommend that instructions should he given by the Government of India to some com¬ 
petent ofitcer to ensure statements of account being prepared on a uniform basis, and in 
sufficient detail, by the of!i<;cra of occount for each of the subordinate Governments, with 
exact explanations of inqTortant changes of system, and of the causes of increase or decrease 
of unioiuits in each case, for the \e irs ltt(>U-70 and 1870-71, in order that these slatcmenls 
may be laid before the Cunmiittec at the beginning of the next Session. 

“ 0. The questions which have been put to the witnesses already examined, and their 
U'plies, will sufficiently indicate the nature of tlie account'^ required, and the Estimates laid 
up^n the Table of the House for the Naval, Miiiiary, and Miscellaneous Civil Expenditure 
by Ilcr Majesty’s Gnvcrnmcni, will explain the extent to which information is atfordod to 
the House of Commons respecting the public ex|)en(liture. 

“ 7. Your Committee also desire that in all cases where the Indian Government has 
embarked in any special enteiprise, such as telegraphy, transport, and banking, a balance 
sheet, for the past two years, at least, should be preparod, uianifesiing the sources of income 
and the expense, as charged under the various heads of the accounts of general expendi¬ 
ture ; aKo, statements showing, for a suitable scries of years, the amount of capital expended 
and the balance of profit or loss. 

8. Your Committee are further of opinion that it would facilitate their investigations if 
the officer by whom the preparation of the d siied scatcinents of accounts are supervised, 
should personally bring them before the Committee, to give whatever explanation may be 
requited at the commencement of the next Session. < 

“ 9. It will be observed that thj evidence already taken has been chiofiy. dcrived from 
official sources, but your Committee would be glad to receive the evidence of any inhabitant 
of India, whether of Indian or European extraction, who may desire to appear before them 
for the purpose of giving accurate and useful infor-iiation, which, by its comprehensive 
intelligence, may be likely-to assist the CoiiimitUe in their inquiries and future 
delihcrutions." 


Motion 
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Motion made, and Question, That the Kepoit be now read a second lime, and considered 
paragraph by paragraph,—^put, and agreed to. 

Paragraphs I—0, amended, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, to add the following new paragraph to tire proposed Report— 
(Mr. Fawcetf ).— 

“ Your Committee have reasem to believe from the evidence given by the Controller 
General of the Finances at Calcutta, by the Financial Secretary to tlie Home Government, 
and other witnesses, that many items of receipt arc put down to income which ought pro¬ 
perly to be considered as capital, at>d to be devoted to the n duction of debt. In the year 
1869-70, wbon there was a supposed surplus of 118,000 1 ., items amountiug in tlie aggre¬ 
gate to more than 1 , 200 , 000 /. were thus devoted to income, instead of being regarded as 
capital. The Controller General admitted, in reference to these facts, that instead of there 
being a surplus of 118,000/., there was a very considcrahh’ dchcieucy. Cousideriug that 
the debt of India, without iiiciudiug the railway loans of 80,000,000/., upon which the 
Gwernment has guaranteed 6 per cent., has increased by 70 per cent, within the last 12 
^ears, it is especially important that in future no revenue should be devote^^to oi dinary 
income which can be properly regarded as representing capital. It is manifest that if such 
an appropriation is perniilted as that which took place in the year 1869-70, no accurate 
idea of the true financial position of India can be formed either front tlie public accounts, 
or from the financial statements made to Puiiiainent and to the Legislative Council of Cal¬ 
cutta. The Committee would recommend that, previous to tlie re-appointment of the 
Committee next Session, the revenue receipts should he examiued during the last 12 years 
with the view of indicating those items devoted to income, which ought to have been 
appropriated to capital.” 


Question put. That the proposed paragraph he added to the Report.—^The Committee 
divided: 


Aye, 1. 
Mr. Fawcett. 


Noes, 9. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Mr. Candlish. 

Mr. Ijyttelton. 

Mr. Fastwick. 

Mr. Buiirke. 

Mr. Grant DufT. 

Sir C. Wingfield. 

Sir D. Wedderhurn. 
Mr, M'Clure. 


Qik stion. That this Report, as an'.ended, be the Report of the Comniittee to the House 
put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, To Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence and an Appendix. 


EXPENSES OF WITNESSES. 


N AH E 

of 

WITNESS. 

PIlOfESSlON 

or 

CONDITION. 

From 

whence 

Summoned. 

Number 

of 

Dnyi Absent 
from 

Home under 
Orders 
of Committee. 

Expenen 

of 

Journey to 
ixmdnn 
and beck. 

• 

Aliowanee 

during 

abaenoe 

from Home. 

TOTAL 

£x|ieu«M 

allowed 

to WitneM. 

Morri*, i. H. 

Eiut lodisn Judge 

Auchtermuchty 

1 

£. «. d. 

8 - - 

£. A i. 

1 1 - 

£. ». d. 

9 1 - 

Poddop,W.O. - 

•• 

Indian Civil Senrico • 

CleTodon,Somer* 

sei. 

1 

5 

3 2 6^ 

5 5 - 

8 7 6 

Cleghom, H. 

Doctor of Medicine 

Straritby, St. 
Androwe, Scot¬ 
land. 

6 

6 9- 

6 0 - 

12 15 - 





Totai 

- - - £. 

30 3 6 
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minutes op bvidenob taken bbpo&e the 


1 H. B. B. Deccan ?—I ehonUI begin with Kamieish, which 
■wc, K.c.n., *>8 lowc!r (ban tl»c rest of the wjuntrv and rather 
G.c.s.t. different fi;(>ni it, but winch is inchidcd in the 

““ general name of the Deccan; then Ahinednug- 

24 March hiassick, I’oonah, Sholajwor, and Sattara. 

1871 . Througliout all this territory you find generally 
some rcniaiiiK of the early Hindoo revenue sys¬ 
tems; lint the most prominent fciitures which 
have existed to the present day are those of some 
of the early Mahoinedun settlements, and they 
hin e lic.en very much modified by the different 
systems which prevailed under the Mahrattas 
during the last century and a-half of their rule. 

12 . Inuncdiately jifeceding the llritish occu¬ 
pation ?—Yes. There is no record of the original 
division of this country into villages, which may 
bo compart'd to Englisli parishes, anil which form 
the unit of settlement in most jiarts of the country; 
hut throughout the whole country which is occu- 

• pied by tlie Malirnttas one principal feature has 
always been the tendency to deal with the land 
in small portions, as fields, or some jiortion which 
is smaller than the village or the parish, as 1 may 
call it. 

13. Has their tenure been regulated hy the jiar- 
ticuhir ciistom of the individuals owning them? 
—If is a habit of the country, of w'hich it is very 
difficult to trace tlie origin ; hut the pcojile 
throughout the Mahrat^a country have an in¬ 
veterate dislike to he doubled up each with his 
noigbiionr. In that respect they arc a remark¬ 
able eoiitrast to the population in other jiarts of 
the country, who rather affccl being dealt with in 
large coinmunitios as brotherhoods. 

14. Docs that lead to the assessment of each 
plot of land, however indicated, separately for 
the land revenue ?—Yes. 

15. And what is the machinery for making 
that settlement of the land revenue ?—The most 
important part of the machinery consists of village, 
officials. In a perfect village, according to theory, 
there would he twelve of them, including artisans, 
but those who are of imporfatice to the revenue 
arc the head man, wlm is called a Putell, the 
notary public or Koolkunice as he is calhul, and 
the Mhar, who ajipears to be the descendant of 
one of the races who affect to lie, and assort them¬ 
selves to he, Autochthones, and he knows all 
about the boundaries of fields and estates, and is 
a very imiKirtaut personage in tlie village com¬ 
munity, though he is a helot and is not allowed 
to live in Uie village, hut is kept in a little hamlet 
outside. 

1 That is to say they were the inhabitants 
before the Brahminical or Hindoo invasion of the 
country ?—Yes. 

17. Will you explain in what resjioct this pri¬ 
mary urganisatioii differs in other districts of 
Western India from that which you liave de- 
8 <;rihed ?—In most districts with wdiich I am 
acquainted there is some trace of a similar or¬ 
ganisation having existed in former days, hut cer- 
tdmly in many it has been obliterated, sometimes 
by over assessment, sometimes, by over-centraJ- 
isation, and sometimes by war and famine, 1 now 
proceed to mention how these people collect tlie 
revenue. At the commencement of the official 
year each cultivator is informed of the amount 
due by him as the assesstnent oft the land he 
holds, and this be is summoned to pay by fixed 
instalments, at the bidding of the mimr who 
acts as village messenger and servant of the bead 
man; he is mund to pay it to the bead man and 
the notary public, and they are bound to give 


him a receipt for it, and to enter what he pays iii 
the accounts. The sum so ptfid is then handed 
on til the district treasury. The district gene¬ 
rally comprises from 20 or ,W to 100 or more 
villages; and from that treasury it reaches the 
collector’s treasury, and is brought on the general 
accounts of the Government there, 

IS.. Are there sujierintending officers of the 
revenue of a liigher grade coincident with these' 
collections?—l^s; up to fho district estaWish- 
meiit they are generally native officials. Each 
collect orate is jiresidcd fiver by one European 
collector, who has generally one or two European 
assistants. 

ly. Will you explain in what respect the sys¬ 
tem differs in the Concan, which I understand to be, 
the district between the Deccan and the sea?—- 
It is a low-lying district, moist, and with a very 
hea vy rainfall, and a good deal of rice is generally 
eultiviited. Wherever the water can be got to 
remain for any time niion the surface,, all the flat 
portions are eultivatoil with rice. The revenue 
system there is gonerall v very much like that in the 
Dc eean, with such exceptions as are occasioned 
by the difference in seasons; the difference 
tictwecB a dry crop, dependent upon showers 
of rain at distant intervals, and what is con¬ 
tingent upon a rice croj), vHiich requires very 
heavy ruin for some monllus r•f)ntinuously. But 
a portion of flic Concan, the southeni portion, 
ivas fanned out by some of the later Mahratta 
sov ereigns to farmers, ebiefiy Bnabrains, who were 
supposed to belong particularly to that jiart of 
the country; and to have jiariiciihir claims from 
considerations of I'cHgious sanctity, and tliey are 
generally known as the Kotes, 

20 . 'I'he Government deals with* them, then, 
for the pnrifoses of assessment and collection ?— 
As middlemen for purposes of collection, and they 
cause a considerable modification in the system 
which T have just been describing. 

21 . With regard to Bombay and Salsette 
Island, are there any special circumstances?— 
They were for a long time in the jiossession of the 
Portuguese, and have been longer than any part 
of India in the iiosscssion of the Eiiglisli; and 
there you find very considerable traces of old 
Portuguese tenure, ami still more of modern 
English tenure. 

22 . In the Southern Mahratta country, and 
Canara, the district between that and the sea, is 
there any difference?—The Southern Mahratta 
country resembles the Deccan geugmphically, 
but it is not considered to belong Jto the Dcccan, 
because it is south of the Krisbrna, which is the 
limit of the Deccan, and it is inhnbit«d principally 
by Canarese, who are one of the southern races 
of India and very different in their physical and 
intellectual habits from the Mahrattas. They arc 
very industrious, skilful cultivators, and (ure alto¬ 
gether a very fine race. Their system has been 
also modified by a great nortion of tlie country 
having fallen under the dominion of Tippoo, the 
Sultan of Mysore, who modified the system which 
was previonsly in force. 

23. Was it further modified on our acquisition 
of that territory ?—It was dealt with in most 
respects very much like the rest of the country, 
but it was at first under Madras, and it had the 
advantage of being for some time directed by tlie 
traditions of Sir ^omas Munro, and that gave 
rise to some differences of management which 
have, however, nearly disappeared by this time. 

24. Then is the settlement of the land revenue 

made 
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niidis direct with the owners and occupiers ?— 
TJxe Settlement is* made on the same sy stem now 
as witJi the rest of tlic Deccan. 

25. What is the state of the land revenue in 
Guzer^t?—(hizerat is one of the ri<!hest and 
most civilised iiortious of Western India. It ap¬ 
pears to have been from an early period divided 
among separate Hindoo sovereigns, who in some 
cases have managed to keep up their separate 
independence to the present time. There is a 
greater laricty of population In that province than 
in almost any country I know, and^a conseejuent 
greater variety of tenure. Tliere is also a ooii- 
sidefahlo variety in the physical aspect of the 
country. There are some very rich jilalus, and 
some very dense, unhealthy jungles; and the 

'jungle portion is only being verjj^ slowly brought 
under cultivation, as the 0 tpulation extends. 

26. What is the result at the present time, of 
the various systems that have prevailed there 
under the different rules with regard to tlic settle 
ment and wdlectiou ol' land revenue; is it ther(' 
made with the owners of villages chiefly or with 
the uwiiars ol' particular fields and particular 
oliotmciitsV—It is made in almost every mode 
in which it is jwssihle to make a settlement; in 
some villages you find it made field liy field willi 
indejicndent cultivators who Would throw up tlieir 
estates and refuse to cultivate altogellKo- if any 
attempt were made to hind theiu up with tlieir 
neighhours; jierhups iii tlic very next villager you 
will find inhabitants of a different origin and of 
different liahils. who would on no account, it they 
could help it, allow any interference with iheir 
field divisions, aud who insist upon paying in a 
luni]) through one head man ; and in some parts 
of the counlry the settlement is made with des¬ 
cendants of ancient sovereigns who Innc fallen 
into the iiosition of great landholders and nobles, 

27. Then that arises from Guzerat liaving 
been so froqucntlyinvudcd and atlrainisfi-red from 
time to time by comiuering races?—Ves. 

28. Traces of the old system still remain in 
some and have been obliterated in others?—Yes; 
in one district called Knttyw'ar during the early 
part of the jiresent century, the dues wlueb we 
mhcrited fi-omtiic Peishwah’s were colleeted by 
what was called a system of Moolukgeree ,!. <■„ a 
system of military jiromenaclcs ibrough the 
country, in wliurhthc I’cishwah’soflieer managed 
to lake from each chief or community as he passed 
as niueh as tliey chose to ]iay,,aud tliey never 
paid cxi’opt on some demonstration of force: it 
was a point of honour always to lire a shot in the 
way of res'istance; and to that sort of very miscel¬ 
laneous system of assessment and colleetlon we 
succeeded at different periods during the present 
century. 

29. Has it been the principle of the Govern¬ 
ment always to search out the person who is con¬ 
sidered the owner of .the holding, and to make a 
settlement with lum,so us to get into a more regular 
methoil ?~ As far as possible; and it is in that 
respect that 1 think tlio Bombay system has been 
peculiarly successful. It has generally ma¬ 
naged to get nearer the man who, by common 
consent of his neighbours, was looked upon us 
the pr^rictor of the land. • 

30. Will you be good enough to. state when 
the Govenmieut systematically undertook the 
settlement by what is called the revenue survey 
of Bombay; that is to say, the rc-settiement of 
the country, for the purposes of land revenue; 
what has been done with a view of dealing with 

0.59. 


this state of tilings which you have described 
more methodically by survey and settlement?— 
The Committee would understand that systeim^ 
such as I describe were not such as it was pos¬ 
sible to administer through the agency of foreign¬ 
ers, and espeeiully of Englishmen, trained as 
EnglisUmen arc, to look for a rule and a law in 
all mutters of public assessment; and from 
the first time when we got any territory in 
West cm India, attempts were iiuide to fix, by 
survey and assessment, the demands of the Oo- 
vorument from the land. Sometiiiios the (lovcrn- 
ment found the records of formetr govermuents 
extremely jierfeCt and detailed. Tlif Muhnittas 
vyere great hands at keeping very good accoiints 
f(ir the Gvvornment, and they had a sysuaii of 
assuming that everything within a imnince 
must be aceoimted for; a provincial account of 
the Mahrattas begins witli putting down the 
whole lauded projierty of the jiroviiicc. Then 
follow the deductions, estates that have been 
alienated, feudal aud occlosiastical,. and .so on, 
ami all deductions which W’crc made for service, 
assignmenf for trisips, and so on. 

31. That is to say, for lauds held in recom- 
pense for services to be performed to the State ? 
—Yes; and at the end conic out the jiiddic es¬ 
tates which pay a fixed money or grain assess¬ 
ment to the (Tovernment. The accouiit.s of a 
Mahratta provincial governor, when yon can get 
them jierfoct. show most dearly t.hc'wbolc state of 
property during his reign, and thcw’ay in v.hicli the 
Gowernineiil dues werc levied and accounted for. 
hi some eases, especially in Gnzerat, it was 
hardly necessary t<i do more tlian to get these 
accounts, where they hail been carefully kept, 
and giyc the collector a good map of the dislriiit, 
and he was able to get oti for some lime. But in 
the Deeeaii it wois found that a system of raek- 
renting, wliicli had grown up during the lime of 
tfie later I'eishw'ahs, had so far siqiorsciled what 
were considered the good settlements of foiaiier 
ruler.s, that it was almost impossible for a collector 
to see his way to a reasoiiahle settlement. 

.‘12. You mean llial what may he called the 
land revenue had, from the continued growth of 
extortion under the later .Mahratta. rulers, ap¬ 
proached the rack rental of the land?--Tl had 
often been raised to something more than the 
rack rental, and it was generall.v iicccs.sarv la'fore 
you could levy the revemic to give large annual 
remissions. These (tau.sial groat peculation, and 
oppression of various kinds, and nothing eonkl he 
worse than the state of the country as regarded 
the levy of the land assessment when tin* first 
attempts at survey were made. The fir,st surveys 
were iutciulcd l.o be extremely minute. An at¬ 
tempt was made, after registering the land, to 
arrive at a precise idea of tlie gross produce, and 
then to make a deduction for all the exjierises of 
cidtivalion, and then to take a fixed share of the 
net produce as the. revenue of Government. But 
it was found in jiractice that this was entirely a 
misleudiug and iinixissiblc imMle of as.sessing the 
rcvemie. There were so ninny disturbing ele¬ 
ments, and there were so many elements in whiidi 
any one small mistake got magnified in the result, 
that tlic most absurd adtfitions and diniiiiutions of 
the existing revenue were the result of the arith- 
meticti procSss; and after a good deal of money 
had been spent upon this kind of survey, the 
Government Was obliged reluctantly to revert to 
something like the oltTsystcm aliout the time that 
I w'ent out to India in 1834. This had led to 
A 2 s- terrible 
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terrible oppression in one or two villagw, oppres¬ 
sion go HcriouR ns to attract the attention of Sir 
Robert (Irant, the then Governor of Bombay, to 
it, ami he sent Mr. Goldnmicl, to whom I was at¬ 
tached an assistant, and Captain Shortreed, to 
report 141011 the system; and the result of their 
rejiort wns an order for a survey and an assess¬ 
ment upon a different system, winch was entrusted 
to Ijicutenant Wingate, now Sir George Win¬ 
gate. 

.‘tn. Will you now dcscrilie what the system 
was which was then adopted for assessment ?— 
It is a system which has been siuee adopted and 
carried out, and which has'liecn the ,mo<lcl of a 
good deal of the re-settlement of other parte of 
India. *■ ' 

That is still in force ?—That is now still 
in force ami still going on. It commenced 
with .'I demarcation of the lioundaries of fields, 
and inasmiicli as in very few parts of the country 
were there any hedges,’this matter of houndarlcK 
was otic of capital importance, to the permanence 
of the .''ottlemonit. After the fields were niarkod 
out, ami the boundaries ascertained to he .such as 
miglil he relied on during a scries of years, the 
mcasiiienicnts were made by asrjinnite iiiea.snring 
cstalilishraeut. 

Was this, in any re.spcet, done under an 
Act of the Legislature of India?—It w.a.s ilonc 
under the general jiowers which were given by 
the Kegulatious of 1827 to the (lovorniucut of 
Bombay to assess the revenue, and there waj m> 
Act. passed to legalise tlieir oiicralitms llll aliout 
six years ago. This Survey Assessment was 
begun In 18.‘i.5 and 1836. Aftcr the niea.snremcnts 
were eompletcfl, a separate eslalilisliiiunii of care¬ 
fully trained and selected men were sent through 
the fields to classify the soils. They dug uj> the 
soil to the depth of a foot or two, ami elassificd 
each patcli of land according to the ojiiniouthey 
1 ‘ormed of the soil. These classiljcr.s had nothing 
to iU) with the assossmeiits; they inevcly reported 
that the soil was of such afiuality, ami .siieh a dejith. 
After the whole of the district liad linen gone 
throusih, llie European officer in cliargc of the 
proceedings, wifJi the best advice which he could 
get from "those who were experts in the matter, 
deeuled what assessment it would he fair to fix 
upon each class of soil; and he then reported 
the result to Government. If (lovernmeut were 
satisfied with the care and jiidgniciit shown in his 
operali(Ui.s tlic asscssmente resulting from tlu.s 
jirocess were declared permanent for 30 years. 

36. *Then in fixing this nsscssment he loolced 
to what may he called the intrinsic \ahie of the 
soil, and it wnis assessed quite independently of 
the interest of the man using it ?—He, was always 
entitled to ahptcment for anything that he could 
show was not intrinsic in the soil, hut was due to 
his own labour; careful records were made of the 
result, and village maps showing each field were 
drawn out iVi the native language; latterly these 
have been printed, and multiplied by lithography 
and jihoto-litliography, and now it is in the power 
of every one 01 these cultivators in a recently 
settled district to have a map showing his own 
estate in his own language. 

37. Then the person with whom thf assessment 
was made under the new system was still the 
person whom the Government, or public opinion, 
or the law regarded as the owner of the land ?— 
Yes; shares and rights in the land were recorded 
when application was made; the thing U'ns done 


as deliberately as possible, and eveiy opportuai^' 
given to record such rights. » * , . 

38. You mean ront-obarges and so foHb' On 
the land payable to particular individnais?—■ 
Yes; rent charges and also shares which ^nofi 
admit of being shown on the map or in the recoil 
for assessment; they were recorded to avoid 
disputes afterwards. 

39. Where the land was hold in joint tenancy ? 
—Yes; where the land was held in joint tenancy 
by jiartners. 

40. What was the effect of this settlement as 
it jmiceeded upon the cultivation and use of the 
land, and on the revenue ?—The effects on the 
revenue were at first a cuusidcrablo reduction in 
the demand, because the original asscssmente bad 
been rack rents or something more ; hut in almost 
every case there was ,an iraincdiatc increase of 
net receipts, owing to the extension of cultiva¬ 
tion, and the full realisation of the demand ; in 
the first set tlements waste lands were marked out 
and measured out, and were taken up gradually 
as the pcojdc applied for them, and tliis Increase 
of cultivation in almost every instniice Jed to an 
immediate iiiercasc in the net revenue, derived 
from each district. 

41. Then the lands at the time of the survey 
which were nnocciipicd or unowned, if I may 
use the jihrase, were equally surveyed, and an 
assessment value was putujion them, so that any¬ 
one might talv.e lliem on the condition that lie 
should jiay that revenue?—Yes; oceasionally 
also there were rights of ownership which from 
jioverty could not bo claimed by a man taking the 
land at tlic time; they were always recorded, 
and the original owner was onconiaged, as far 
as possible, to take the land which he claimed as 
Ids own, and his right in it was registered if it 
was rccogni.sed by all the villagers and bystanders 
round at the time of the Bcttlemcnt, 

42; Then land (hat was not'oeeupiod or owned 
was o])ene<l to the first njqilicant to Government, 
on the terms of paying the settlement that had 
been made, for it ?—Yes, 

43. Did that lead to a great many applications 
to take. 11 ]) the land ?—It led to a run iqion the 
land in a great many cases ; the tffiirts the people 
ma<le to secure the right to cultivate the land 
were such that (hey rather exceeded their means 
of cultivation, 

44. Was everybody let into jw.sscssion.aswliat 
we sliould call a. freehold owner of the land, sub¬ 
ject to the jmynient of the land-tax ?—Yes; 1 
might illustrate the effect by referring to the first 
district, wliicb ivas dealt ivitli ui this way: It 
was a district of which the nominal rental was 
about 1.5,()0()/.; the net rcccijite had for some 
time been les.s than 4,000/.; the rental was re¬ 
duced to about 8,000/., and the net colloetions 
the first or second year amounted up to 7,000/.; 
a rise from less than 4,000 /, to 7,0(W/. of actual 
reeoipt.s into the treasury. lu the second or third 
year afterwards the whole available ’land was 
taken uu, and has so continued ever since. 

4/5, 3 nat originally resul ting from the improve¬ 
ment in tlie cultivation and the taking up of the 
land, consequent upon the definition or settle¬ 
ment of the rcveiMie ?—Yes, that was an extreme 
instance; hut it was a spccimdn of what was 
more or less observable throughout all the survey 
operations. The results have been since, an 
immense increase in agricultural stock in oicry 
surveyed district. 

46. Can you state how far this survey and set¬ 
tlement 
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‘tjh^nt has pn^edod in Western India ?—It 
nu been carried jut throughout almost the whole 
of the Bombay Presidency, There remain to be 
doOT a few districts in Gujerati a few districts in 
$cindo^ one or two in Southern Concan, and some 
North Cannra, which has been latoly trans¬ 
ferred from Madras. 

47. But is there any intention to apply the 
suryey to those di,stricts?—Tt is in progress now 
in all'of them; but the work is very carefully 
done, and the process is not a qniek one. 

48. In fact, it has taken these .10 years to carry 
out ?—Yes. 

4». So that now yon have arrived at the point 
whor® the revision would have to begin again?— 
Yes. it has begun again in <inc or two districts; 
and in those districts the pco[de have voluntarily 
consented to a very considerable increase in the 
asscs3ment.s which were fixed at the last .survey. 

50. On what principle .is the increase made on 
the revision of the settlement"/—Gencriilly by 
looking #the dittercnce in the price of grain. 
Wlien the matter was discussed, shortly before I 
left Bombay, with some of the cultivators in tlic 
districts yliich were liable to re-iis.se.ssniont by 
the expiry oi thc.old settjement, tliey seemed uni- 
vorsiiiJy to consider tliat the diftcrenee in the 
price of grain was the pro])«r measure of the in¬ 
crease which they might be justly called upon lo 
pay in tlie a.s.sessment. 

51. VVilhoul. entering into tlic vexed qiieslioii 
of the (lepreclalioii of tlie value, of silvi-r in 
India, has there not been an immon.se eliunge 
during the lust .10 years in tlie money price of 
ugricultural produce ?—Yes, a very great rise in 
prices. 

52. (euild you giv'o us any idea of the rise in 
the did'erent ]iroduets ?—It vai’iesvcry inueh, ac¬ 
cording lo means of communication. Wlicre the 
coinmnnicatibns have been much inqiroved 1 
should say it was invariably doulile. AV^heu the 
conunuuications liave been less improved, things 
have more nearly stood still; but 1 think there 
hasbee,u a general increase tbrongliont I be whole 
of India in the monied jirice of jinnlucf -i. 

53. Can yon state what proportion the in¬ 
creased rc-Bcttlcment would be in l•^.•fercuec to 
tlie general inerc'ase of value; would it. lie some 
reiative imiporlion of that Increase?—Yes; in 
the districts wbie.li wore most likely to be aflcctcd 
by immediate re-.set.tlcmcnt it would vary from 
20 to 50 per cent. 1 mil}' mention, that in some 
of these fllstricts the prices for some veiirs past 
have been as high or higher than tlie famine 
prices of Bengal or Orissa. Hut it must not bo 
supposed that the whole of this result is att rihut- 
ahlc to the, survey; a great portion is due to 
the rise In the price of agricultural ivrodiiec and 
to the means of eoinmnnication, wiiieli, lliongh 
tliey have been nowhere made .what they ought 
to be, still bavo been very much improved of 
late years. 

5-1. As illustrating the question of the rise in 
price, bus there been a corresponding rise in the 
price of wages of agricultural labour throughout 
the presidency ?—Yes, an immense rise; partly 
due to such measures as the survey and rc- 
asseaanient, but the great agpncy bos been, I 
think, the railway system. I think, broadly 
8 ]>eaking, you may say that wherever the railway 
was near enough to attract labourers it made all 
tlie difleroncc between a serf and a free labourer, 
and freed the peasant generally from debt. 

55. But did the Government consider itself 
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entitled to appropriate the whole benefit of the Sir //. U. £„ 

rise in prices to the revenue, or did it only pro- Prere,Kx.i\„ 

coed witli a view to taking n proportion of tlirf o.r.s.i. 

rise and giving some lo the cultivator, ami some ^ 

to the labourer, and some to the owner of the * 

soil ?-~I do not know that the labourer entered ' ' 

nnii-h into tlic calculation; but Government did 

not consider that it should take the vVhoIe of the 

increase. It was allho.^t im{»o.ssible to distinguish 

how much was due to each of the various causes, 

but, as far as I saw, tiie cultivators were quite 

content with the fact that they got miie.li hotter 

prices for every sort of jiroduiur, aiul they wore 

content to let (lovcmmciit have what they eou- 

sidcred ll.s fair share of the rise. 

5(5. AVas any propm’tion do you know main¬ 
tained ; that is to say, suppo,«iiig the prices were 
donhle-d would that he a ground for <loiililiug the 
.a.s.scssnu!iit?—No, not for doiiiding il, hut for a 
considerable ri,sc in it. 

57. Mr, J. Ji. Hm'iihr\ Cannot you s.iy vvliat 
proportion wa.sobserved?—It varied very iiiueli; 

1 do not think thorc was any lived proportion. 

58. {'h(i'iriiinnP\ J was-enileavouriiig to ascor- 
t.-iiii whether any rules have been laid down hy 
the Gov(*rnuient of Hoinhay for tlic direction of 
the rc-a.s.se.ssineiit olficors, to guide them up.m 
some principles of jiolie.y in the rc-asscs.siiu'ut, of 
which flieec is any iiiiuutc or formal record?— 

No; and I do not think it. would he desirahh; to 
fix any ; for this reason, (Itai. the .succc.ss of these 
iirrapgemeuls has geiicniUv liceii dui.“ to the 
jKiojiIe hoiiig alway.s eonsiillcd and allowe-.l lo 
have a voice, and heiiig heard when they coii- 
sidcred that the (ioveniiiieut was too hard upon 
tlieiiv; ami to a cmisideralile extent they liavc 
been listened to when they thought tlieinselves 
aggrieved ill a inaKcr of over-as.se.ssmeiit; and I 
am afraiil that if you laid down a rigid rule, you 
would find it would he applied very rigidly, and 
that the liahit <)f roferriiig to the people would 
rallier fall into di.sii.sm 

59. Then we are to eonsiiljcr it as an eqiiilahle 
re-asse.ssiiu'iit, having regard to all tiie eircuin- 
stiinees present attlio in.iment?—As lining ('((ui- 
tahle ill tlie .same sense as you would find a 
difiereiico in what would he considc'red eqiiilahle 
asses.-mioiils In dilli'reiil. parts of this eountry, 
say, hetweoii Idneolushire arni London, or Scot¬ 
land. Ill hincoliisliire, I helicvc tin; farmers 
consider that they have ;i. right to u considcrahly 
larger sham of the pr.idiiee than would he con¬ 
sidered rcasonahic in (he noiglihoiirliood of Lou¬ 
don or ill Fifc.shire: an 1 you iiiiddii dealing with 
the natives of linlia, when you talk with them 
on a subject of this kind, that tliey discuss it in 
exactly i,lic same way, and say that tinur habit 
has been always to |iay a heavy asac.s,siivjnt, or a 
light assessment; and ilicy will argue the mailer 
very much in the way that an ICiiglish farmer 
would. 

Gt). Has any exeeplioii.al method been adopted 
in dealing with what are called the hill Irihes, 
the alioriginal tribes, of India?—Tliey generally 
cultivated on a system of their own: they either 
paid so niiieh for a plough, or still oltciicr so 
much for the hillliook with which they cut down 
tlic jungle; it was imjmssihle to measure fields 
which were very often 'ii an inaccessible jungle, 
and very ritngli modes of assessment were adopted 
with regard to tlieni; it lias been a great object 
to settle those tribes ami bring tliem to habits of 
regular cultivation; they have conseipently 
(under the Survey) been dealt with quite, cx- 

A 3 +- ccptionally, 
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Sir H. B. fi. coptionally, and with great regard to their own report of a committee of ingnity, wi& 

Fre>#, K.C.B., ouetoms and the modes of aaaosBment which they solutions of Government appen*led to k ' fjp--:': 
^ O.C.S.I. considered easy and reasonable.^ 70. Thai constituted a omplete/lipd code W 

' - gj 1 ),^ jj,gy occupy a considerable space in the Presidency of Bombay as then exislingt^ 

icMardi Western India in point of tcrritoiy?—in some Yes, a complete history oi' the land fax and a 
< 871 . parts, as, fcir instance, in Kandcish and on the code of r^ulations for dealing with it; thep 
skirls of Gnjerat, they occupy the whole of the various regmations wore passed at different timet, 
jungle part of the hul country; in other parts a-i additions were madg to the presidency by 
they are found scattered anbut, but traces of cession from Ihe Mahrattos; and when the whole 
them are to be found in almost every distnct. of the Deccan was added to Bombay, with other 
. 62. Is it generally the case that the hill territories ofthePeishwahs which were conquered 
country in Western India is not in the same con- in 1817 and 1818, a fresh set of rules were drawn 
dition as what may be called the plain country, up by a commission appointed by Mr. Mount- 
and is in a very primitive state?—Yes; the in- stuart Elphinstone, and a very good mle of re- 
vading tribes, who were more civilised than those gulatiohs ad^ted to the, then condition of the 
they invaded, generally soized njwn the richer country was framed and paBee<l intolaw in 1827; 
parts of tlie country, the low lying cultivated which made itimperatiyc upon the fiscal officers to 
valleys, and the indigenous tribes were driven to inquire with regard to all questions of land assess- 
thc hills and the accessible jungles. ment into tjio local, custom, and consecrated the 

63. Is it llicirpriU'tice to shift their cultivation, onstorn of the country»as the limit of demand, 

burning or otherwise clearing the land, then This, which might seem a very loo^niode of 
using it for a short time till it is exhausted, and procediiro, was, in fact, a very considonrole bridle 
then breaking up other land ?—Yes. u|K»n the Government of the time, and although 

64, It, therefore, does not admit of the same it afterwards proved insufficient, and it was found 

regular treatment as the land that is in regular. necessary to define and bind the (Jovernment 
cultivation ?-No. more strictly in the matter, it- was at the time 

()•%. Were “any special charges mldcd to the a very great relief to the people, who had always 
land revenue at fhe settlement?—There was a the jiowcr to come ii and prove that any given 
part of Sir George Wingate’s original plan, which, demand was not m accordance with ancient 
was devised, 1 believe, by Colonel Davison, for custom. 

• imposing an extra ce 86 at the rate of one anna 71. In point of fact everyone’s rights were 

in the rupee, that is one-sixteenth of the assess- granted to him or guaranteed to him hy law, 
incnt, which was to he applied to the formation as against the Govermneiit, if he could prove that 
of roads and the maintenance of schools; the they hod existed for a time that constituted in the 
schools were to he of two kinds: sidiools for pri- opinion <»f tlic courts of justice legal usage ?— 
niary instnietion in reading and writing^ and Yes. 

schtsds in which mechanietu art would iiIbo be 72. And jieople had tlie right of estahlishing 
taught, so ns to irnjirovc the mechanical arts of their claims in a court of law as against the 
the country. This system was a little in advance Government freely ?—Yes. 
of tlio ideas of the Government at the time, and 73. I suppose that that system has led to a 
it WHS postponed for some years, and has only gooil deal of accurate definition of rights and cus- 
been latterly and very gradually introduced, as f.oms in the courts of law?—Yes, and it has led 
the people were found to wish for it and to bo to a very useful habit of looking to customs rather 
inclined to accept it,. than to any preconceived theory. 

66 . Did the land law of Wei»tcrn India or the 74. lias there been any other special legisla- 

Boinhiiy Presidency reserve the right of the tion affecting the laud revenue since the oouc ol‘ 
Government to make any further special assess- 1827?—About five or si-v years ago what had 
ment to meet emergencies of the State ?—Yes, been done under tlie operation of the survoy was 
there was a 8 i)e<;ia] reservation in the Regular embodied in jin Act which was passed hy the 
tions of 1827 for the purpose. Bombay Legislature and assented to hy the 

67. That, legislatlvcly^thcrc might be a general Governor General, and that is now the law with 

new tax put on ?—Yes. regard to the laud assessment in the surveyed 

68 i Tlicn this cess would he a tax of that districts, 
nature?—It would be a tax of that nature; it 7.5. IVasthc attention of the Government at 
was duferred in some parts from an idea tliat it any time directed to the enormous extent of land 
would bo considered by the people as a breach of wliich had got altogether cxenqited from the set- 
the covenant made with tlicm during the .30 tlemc.iit of land revenue?—Yes, it had always 
years’ settlement; and where nothing was said been an object with the Government to look to 
about it at the time ()f the introduction of tlieso largo alienations. Tlicy were of very dif- 
thoseseltleincnts, its introduction was jiostponcd; ferent extent and character; some of them were 
but in all new settlements it is made a part of the servi(*c alienations under different names, Jageer 
original settlement, and has the same force as the and Seritijam. 

Government assessment. 76. Tliat is to say lands granted to persons 

69, Wliat legislation then has taken place who were to supply troops or to do duties in re- 
affecting the assessment and condition of the land turn for the grant?—Yes, service lands, 
under too systems wliich you have de.scribed?— 77. Wore they granted free from land revenue 

The first regulations on tlie subject were, I think, wholly or partially ? — They generally were 
in 1798, when a very elaborate rejiort was drawn coupled ivith some obligation to servo with troops; 
up on the land tenures of Salsctte and a few the mrgest of them were coupled with such an 
villages on the mainland, which at that rime formed obligation. The number of troops was large or 
the whole of the Presidentw of Bombay; this small in proportion to the interest of tlio grantee 
report, with an indication of the course which at tlie time, and besides all of these, there were a 
Government meant to pursue, was declared law; vast number of smaller grants, some to temples 
it was very much iu the form of what would be a and some ibr various distriet and villago services. 
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With ^ record to all of them, it was the habit 
of the native guveftiment to consider that each 
change of ruler entitled the guvornioeat to look 
to the alienations of his predecessor and to make 
considerable resumptions of those rent-free 
tedures the grants of which wore recent, and 
made from motives of favour; but the resump¬ 
tions were not found to be oppressive, because 
there were an equal number, or nearly an equal 
number, of re-grants. The system was very much 
like that of some periods in the middle ages, when 
the power of the Croivn was strongest anti large 
nuinbers of the faviiurites of the former king 
had their grants resumed, while the supporters of 
the reigning sovereign got fresh grants, so tlwt 
Upon the whole the country was pretty well 
ooutented. We abollsbcd, as far as possible, or 
ourtailed tlie system of service tenure, and paid 
for everything in money, and required all lands, 
as far as possible, to be paid for in money. 

78. Can^rou give any general idea of the pro¬ 
portion of the land that hiwl thus become exempted 
from the ordinary revenue to that which was 
chargealtle to the ordinary revenue ?—It varierl 
in iubuost every district. In some districts 
almost the whole was alienated ; in others only a 
very small portion; hiil you could hardly say 
that any two districts were alike in that respect. 
Tlie smaller alienations were most numerous in 
tlie richest districts, iii Guzerat for instance, and 
they were the oldest and were the most respected-, 
many of them had descended for centuries, and 
there were a very considerable number which 
went back as far as the lime cf Charles the Second, 

79. lint was any estimate mmle of the total 
amount of alienation as compared with that which 
was collected or assessed?—Yes, but it was not 
very easy to get at any definite money result; 
because, in the first place, many of these aliena¬ 
tions had never been measured or assessed, and 
the service wliich was poii^ially rendered for most 
of them was also very difficult to assess; so that 
it was not vci'y safe to deal in fixed figures. 

80. Can you give us an approximate idea of 
what it wjw in the view < if Government upon the 
whole ?—N'ot further than that it was a very oon- 
siderahle deduction. 

81. I mean would it amount to a third or a 
fourth of the whole land revenue, supiiosing that 
it had been collected throughout?—Hardly, I 
should think, ns iniicli as tJrnt; perhaps a fourth. 
I should be sorry, however, to pin myself to any 
fixed itroportion. 

82. In the definition of the private rights in 
the land in 1827, was any reservation made of 
this special question?—There was a proclamation 
issued at the time the territories were taken over 
from the Peisbwiths, telling the rent-free holders 
that all that had been enjoyed for a certain period 
of years would be respected, and the Government 
fixed what they considered a fair period of pre¬ 
scriptive enmyinent beyond which they would 
not look. Tliat period has varied at different 
times, according to the views of different admi¬ 
nistrations, and nothing was attempted very 
systematically till, I think, about the year 1840, 
when the subject was taken ^up as a whole, 
principally in cousequence of snnilor questions, 
which had. been raised on the other side of India, 
in Bengal, and what was called the Inam (or 
Rent-free Land) Commission was appointed fur 
inquiring into all alienated revenues. 

88. tiiat oommlssiou proceed to examine 
these exemptions from land revenue ?—That 
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commission first of all took possession of all dix-u- 
ments on which exemptions were founded, and 
then proceeded to investigate the claims district 
by district, and reported on them to Government. 
ltule.8 were laid down by Govcmineut from time 
to time as to what they would rcsjioct and what 
they would resume, aud, finally, those who were 
continued in possession received re-grants under 
the name of the present Govormnent. 

84. Is that ooinmission still in operation, or 
what became of it?-It is partially in operation 
still, blit with very limited jiowcrs. Its work 
was completed about seven years ago. w. far as 
the greater |.K»rt.ion of the rent-free land was con-. 
Gcmcd. iSir George Clerk, then Governor of 
Bombay, found that a good deal of irritalion 
was caused by inquiring into some of the more 
doubtful clainrs to exemption which liad been 
reserved to the end of the inquiry ; and he made 
a rough compromise with the holders, that they 
should pay a certain |)er-cent.age of what llic 
Government demanded, and that they slimild 
be freed from furtlicr inquiry. The result, was 
exceedingly henefieial in quieting people’s minds 
us to the pushing of the inquirj* further than they 
considered just, and iijiou the whole the result 
has been beneficial to the revenue, and also bene¬ 
ficial to the peojile, os continuliig those who have 
been recognised in the undistunied [lossession of 
tlieir rights. 

85. Can you .state what has been the general 
addition to the land revenue of Bombay by moans 
of this process of dealing with the exempted 
lands?—1 could not state it, exactly, without 
rcle.rencc. 1 will supply that 

86. Tlicn may wc take it, that so far as (he 
assessment of the land revenue in the Bombay 
Presidency is eoucerned, it has reached the 
maximimi of amount?—No, I think that tlierc is 
a considerable opening for increase as the letwes 
expire. 

87. You mean, that w'hen it is re-assessed after 
the 30 years’ leases or settlements cxjiirc, you 
anticipate a general incroass?—Yus. 

88. Would that be going on during the whole 
process of the next 30 years, if it takes as long to 
re-tiHsess?—Ves; I think there is a considerable 
advantage in the process not being a very rapid 
one; it gives more time for people to be heard, 
and more time for correcting mistakes. 

89. It would seem that it must take 30 years 
to do it, because it took 30 years at the begin¬ 
ning, and it is a 30 years’ assessment, so that the 
whole presidency cannot be re-assesscd, incept 
praduafly, in a period of 30 years?—.Kxactly so; 
in a few instances shorter leases were given where 
it was supposed that the country was in a transition 
state. 

90. Can you state what would he the probalde 
increase of the land revenue, year by year, from 
the assessment ?—It would be inqiossihlc to state 
that, because so much would depend ujion prices, 
but I should say that you might reasonably look 
for two-thirds of the increase in the price of grain 
and agricultural produce. 

91. Throughout the presidency, as an average? 
—Yes. 

92. You think that the land revenue would get 
the benefit of that pro^iortion ?—l should say 
at least two-thirds of the increase in prices. 

93 . Aud igiiat would you take as an increase 
in price, generally speaking, as an average ?— It 
depends above all things upon means of eommu- 
niuation, 1 think. 
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8»r H. Ji f!-. 94. The re-examinution of tW lands that are 

fTrere,K cdB.ii exempted ft*omrevenuei 80 omplete, as I understand 
^ M.C.S.I. .j(ou ?—That U almost Complete. There would be 

a small increase llfei’e probably. Many of the 
‘■*4 ^larch exemptions were continued for one life or ^o 
1871. ]\ye,ti, and they will fall in, and tiiere will be a 
small increase in cases of that kind. 

95. Hus any provision been made, whore the 
exemption is for service, for bringing .the land 
under revenue settlement, in case the service is 
no longer required, or is that right reserved to 
the Government?—Generally in all large alien¬ 
ations of tlie kind the whole of the process of 
cultivation, assessment and (yayment of revenue 
goes on under the liolder of the alienation du tlie 
same way ns it would under Government, and in 
many cases tlie settlements have defined what the 
holders of the rent-free tenure sliall have a right 
to demand from the cultivators, who never give 
up tlieir right ns owners of the land, though they 
pay to the holder of the rent-free tenure instead 
of to Government. 

96. Do you understand that in all the grants 
that the Government make.s of villages in gross, 
they reserve the individual rights of the cultiva¬ 
tors and define them ?—Yes. 

97. But in the event of the holder of the land 
granted, who is to perform the service of furnish¬ 
ing a troop of horse, no longer being required to 
provide that, has the Government any riglit to 
bring his land under asso.ssmcnt and disjicuse 
with his service ?—It would depend upon the 
special agreement. The jiroccss you de.<ciihe 
has been sometimes enforced. If he neglected to 
keep up his lioi'sc in an efliciciit state be would 
be told that his horses were not required, and lie 
would he bound to pay somucli per horse instead 
of furnishing a contingent. 

98. Do you cousidcr' that the Government lias 
the right to dispense with any of the services for 
which land is granted, or are many of the services 
hereditary offices or rights that they cannot dis¬ 
pense with if they wished ?—many cases they 
are hereditary and could not be dispensed with. 
In every district and village there arc hereditary 
officers who consider themselves bound to serve 
if called upon, but wlio do no more service than 
some of the jieople Avlio hold lands origiuiilly 
granted oft condition of feudal sei vicc in this 
cmuitiy; they say that tliey are ready to render 
the service if required, and tliey claim to liold 
their lands. 

99. Therefoyc no increase of revenue would 
arise^from that source?—No; and the same 
sort of reasoning applies to lands alienated to 
tcnqilcs and for ecclesiastical purposes, which are 
very considerable. 

100. Then do you look chiefly for the increase 
of the lainl revenue on the re-scWlcment to the 
improvement of coinmuriications, ainl otherwise 
enhancing the general value of }>roduec as the 
result of cultivation ?—Yes. 

101. And is there ^•eat scope for that in the 
Presidency of Bombay V—Very great. 

102. Would irrigation also be a source of 
improvement whtoli might lead to the improve¬ 
ment of the laiul revenue on' the re-settlement ? 
—Yes, very considerably. 

103. As the result 01 the present settlement, 
what do you consider the proportion that the 
Goveniment receive to the gross .return of the 
laud ?—It varies certainly in every province, and 
1 should say in most villages. 

104. Your view is that the cultivator or owner 


xaxBir' 

having had perfect ficedbni tp bdtivato -ai^ 
he pleases, and to fam as hi^ os he ploaaea^ the 
land revenue, depending bn the iutrinsic valoe 
the land, does not bear a de&hite T)rm)0(^# to 
what he gets from the |and^'^';^o axed 
portion. ■* , 

105. Will you state what has been the grb|Wiit 
of the land revenue in the Bombay Presidency 
from that early period when it was liitut^ to 
Bombay and Salsette; stating the eimohs when 
the increase took place from particular cirouro- 
Btances?—It is entered at 79,02j5/. in 1792. It 
varies from that date, occasionally ialliiig as low 
as 31,000/. up to 1803, when there w'a« a ^n- 
siderable aocession of territory by treaty cessions 
in Guzerat, and the land revenue mounted in. 
1803 up to 305,861 /. ' It remained at about that 
amount, rising sometimes above 400,(XtO/. till 
1817, when in consequence of the conquest of 
the Deccan from the hlahratta Peishwahs several 
districts were added to Bombay, aid the land 
revenue is entered at 868,047 /. Further addi¬ 
tions wore made from the same source in the 
next year, raising the land revenue to 1,14.3,000/.; 
and it eontinucu at that amount, rising sometimes 
to ] ,800,000 /., mul sometimes falling to 1,2O8,‘0OO/. 
In 1842, it touclies 2,000,000/., this must have 
been partly owing 1 think to lapses of alienated 
revenue. 

106. You mean that largo revenues which had 
been alienated were beginning to fall in from 
want of heirs, and some other causes?—Yes. 

107. Mr. Burkett Dmisom'] Would nothing bo 
due to the conquest of Scindc ?—That, 1 think, 
dues nut appiair till much later. 

108. Vhnirmau.'\ Perhaps you will add the 
Bubsecjiicnt increase down to the present time ?— 
Yes; I will furnish that. 

109. Mr. Cure.] Did you state that tho Go¬ 
vernment makes an agreement with individual 
cultivators, field by field.?—^Ycs. 

110. That there is a special agreement in each 
ease ?—The agreement is embtulied in the general 
return of the village, and each cidtivator receives 
annually an account hook, in wliich the extent of 
his holding, his assessment, and the dates on 
which the assessment is to be jiaid, are entered in' 
his own language. 

111. And arc those assessments for 30 years 
as well ns those of the larger estates ?-- Large 
and small, they are all, with a few partial excep¬ 
tions for 30 yeai’8, those that arc settled under 
the survey. 

112. And in the case of tho small cultivators, 
pnynienlH are made through a native collector?— 
Through the village aexsountant. 

113. Who is a native ?—Ho is a native. 

114. And other villages, as I-vmderstaud you, 
pay in common, as in Egypt; do their work in 
common for the head man of the village?—There 
are very few who pay in common; it is not at all 
the usual system in Bombay. 

115. In Egypt, os you are aware, tlie villages 
arc mostly in common ?—Yes. 

116. 1 thought you said that in some cases it 
was so in Bombay ?-LYeB; tiic system is known 
especially in Gu^crat; you generally find that it 
is duo to the B^poot ori^ of the cultivators; 
tliey regard themselves as all brethren, and pay 
through one of their number. 

117. With regtu^ to the estates alienated for 
ecclesiastical purposes, and for others width,you 
mentioned, woula they bo considered subjobt to 
the extra oesses which you mentioned for ixMds and 

Mhbbls ? 
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1 b«S«Vfr k molt oMes th«f 

,, jjSi^’Wkkld ik.H Muwdcvw'kn *l»® 

, MjpkniiQt if $xm.::k. ottf VOB for tbe wo* 

' IMm; of making k ii^kui^Qg oailWaya aB weUas 
odatnon roacUi*«~]|^q^n6ation hae omrer beeiiidlcf' 
j^^di kdMiweient certunly 1 think it would 
; to start a question of that kind for 

ti^/'qQnsideradw of ke peoploi because their 
ikflir. wways ia tbat after the cess has been imposed 
lirwpl be okmod off and applied 'somewhere 
drl^ikitpai not benefit them; and our object 
' kkobneiliw them to the cess was to expend it 
’ ikkr aspoB^e itt the parte where it was levied, 
and to let them soe that wo kept kith with them 
'kMtndg them some benefit for the cess that was 

' , 119 . At the same time is it not the case that 
rmlway increases the price of their produce 
more than the common road?—Immensely. 

. 120. And that.the difficnlty vrith regara to the 
menne of India is greatly increased Iw the ex- 
pendituM upon the railways ?—Certunlk. 

121. And that therefore tliere would be the 
neatest possible reason for the cess being levied 
for the purpose of railways ?—It is quite jKtssible 
kat they might be brought to see it in time, but 
it must oe recollected that this cess, which might 
be termed a parochial or county cess, is of very 
late introduction in must districts, and it is above 
all things in matters of this kind, desirable to let 
the people thoroughly understand a new im]>ost, 
and see its reason, and that takes some time over 
such great areas as you have to deal with in 
India. 

122. You see no reason, on principle, against 
the introduction of such a practice 'I —In prin- 

1 see none; but I shouldthink it a dangerous 
prmoiple to act upon till the people get much 
more alive to the {dvantagoB of the railway than 
you can expect them to be just at present. At 
{uresent they regard the railway as a great boon 
which bMf lieen conferred upon them; sometimeB 
they may look upon it in a different light, as 
miner an infliction, if it takes off a (liece uT their 
fields, or anythkg of that sort; but, at any rate, 
they louk u|)Oii it os a work of tlie Government, 
which is essentially distinct from anything that 
they are called to do for themselves tir to pay for 
for themselves. 

123. tvhero the railway runs through a field 
i suppose the rental is diminished in proportion ? 
—The man is usually compensated or an abate¬ 
ment is msde in his assessment. 

124. ^me of the assignments, you stated, were 
for service in the field troops of horse for in- 
Uanoe; are those troops included in the returns 
of the Anny of India ’—Yes; tliey would appear 
under a sepamte head as contingents of native 
states. Tmy come down, sometimes, to one or 
two horsemen, to something less than tlio old 
knight’s fee ^ but generally they were for cunsi- 
demble bodies, and they would always appear 
under the name of the riyoh or nobleman who 
ftuniished tiiem. 

125. Even if he was not an independent chief? 
—The system would hardly be oontmued, except 
witii a tqan of old family or great standing, or a 

' mm who had dohe some smoial service. 

« Axe those troops uways embodied, or are 
oalied out on emer^ncies ?—They are 
knki^ifr i^ttired to be mraded, and to kow 
, pMio^ioally. wme of them are 

■.,'>W0h 
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effii^t, some yeigr .mniod' ^ S^rS.S.E, 

oha^ter depends kiT spirit and /pv«v,K,c.n., 

character of the Chi^f yke them, and to n^cs.]. * 

a jp«ut extent upon the dhnrecW of the Euroiiem 
omoer under whose superintohdetice he il noting. 

127. Would that obligation to ftmush men be 
changed in its extent at the end of SOt ywn ; 
would there bo a larger contingent plaCM upon 
the land in consequence of its greater mlue' at 
the end of 30 years ?—The .30 years’ settlements 
would not apply to the contingents at all; they 
would be either personal or dynastic arrange¬ 
ments. 

128. Then in those cases tlie owner would get 
the entire benefit of the increased value of ms 
land?—Yes. 

129. And the Government would not benefit 
in any way ?—No. 

130. Except in the case of extm cess?—They 
would get the indirect benefit of having th'e roads 
made through these estates. 

131. You stated that in the Deccan, under the 
Peishwahs, a great part of the lands was subject 
to more than rack-rent?—Yes. 

132. Then I suppose that the cultivators of the 
land were mere serfs ?—They wore mere serfs, 
and they could only pay what was demanded of 
them after a very considerable remission, which 
was granted almost annually, and depended upon 
the favour of the village and district officer, and 
of course led to endless peculation and oppression. 

The remission only in part reached the culti¬ 
vators for whom it was intended; there was always 
a considerable amount of payment to those 
through whose hands the revenue was collected. 

1.33. You are speaking entirely of what took 
place before we took the land over, I presume ? 

—It could not be stopped when we did take it; 

I have seen terrible instances of oppression 
■ under our own Government. 

134. But by degrees all that was altered ?— 

By degrees, I hope, that has been almost extin¬ 
guish^. 

135. You stated that when we tried what 
seemed to be very reasonable, namely, calculation 
of the gross produce with a deduction for expenses, 
and then a share of the remainder for the Govern¬ 
ment, there were disturbing elements which com¬ 
pelled a reversion to the old system; I do not think 
that you said what those disturbing elementswerc? 

—Very often there was the grcater«kill or experi¬ 
ence of the cultivator; a g<^ fanner madesnuch 
more of his land, did much more justice to-it, 
than a bad fanner; that was one disturbing ele¬ 
ment. In theory you dealt witli the good and 
bad farming as having notliing to do witli the 
matter; but when you came to work out the 
fesult, you found tlmt you were demanding from 
your good farmer an amount of rent very inucit 
lighter than hp had ever dreamt of paying, and 
that you were demanding from the clutdsy larnier 
an amount of rent which it was not possible that lie 
could pay. Tliose were elements that no Euro¬ 
pean officer could take into cunaidcratiou. Then 
again, the smallest- mistake in the calculation, .a 
mistake in the profiortion of a bullock’s hire, or 
the proportion which was to be entered in the 
sum, brought out results which_ were entirely 
vitiated; and it was found tliat in praotiee the 
rent derived from a veiy carefttUy etnutidered 
theoiy of the subject, differed so widely from the 
rent wfaudi the people considered khr and reason- 

B able, 
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fiaH.B.I}. nMe, that there wa# no making any sort of 
!>«•«, K.c.B.\ a^jtiatment between them. 

j3(;_ 3^,^. i„ taking the (Jaasification of Mtil as 
TJ~ the basis of rent reseiwed by the Oovemnient, 
there wiistio consideration as to whether® farmer 
' might tic goiid <ir tiad, was there ?—in the cloesi- 

iication of the soil it was diflereut, because you 
looked at the soil; you said, it. is a soil of such 
a nature, and such a depth, and grows such and 
such crops; and you asseudded a dozen experts, 
and yon said, “ What is a fair rent for this kind 
of soil 't" and they ssii<l, “ In lliis country if you 
are within so many iniJes of a market it should 
be so luul so; if you are witliin so many miles o<’ 
a market, it should be so luiudi more or less, and 
if you go into the next district where the peojilc 
arc better cultivators and the ]«))iu)ali<ui denser, 
as you get towards that dislricl. you might take 
a little more; as you get towards llie hills you 
must take a little less.” They dealt with llic 
question very nuudi as a land surveyor and vainer 
would di al witli it is tills country. 

137. Then you mean that you do not take into 
consideration whether tint individual farmer in 
the same district is good or bad, but wlietlier the 
wliole ]iopulation is in a liighcr or less high sPite 
of civilization in that respect?—Yes; you formed 
an average judgiilont with regard to farms in that 
lawtieiilar jairl of tlu> country, and you did mil 
attempt a minute caiculation wliich though it 
was theoretically correct, owing to elements 
which you eouhi not always trace, led you astray 
in the restilt. 

i;}H. Y'on stated that wlieii tlic waste lame' 
were hroiiglit under assc.ssmeut, tlic population 
were encouraged to take them up?— Y es. 

l.'lb. What did that pojiulatioii do liel'ore.r— 
Tliey cultivated very much less, and they w'cri' 
in a state very often liorderiug upoti stiirvalioii; 
very deeply in debt, liccaiise then tlicy nev(;r 
knew what they would have to })ay il’ tliey 
look up a particular field. They knew that if the 
season promised well, they might ha\e to pay 
very heavily for it, and tha,l if the season faileil 
thein there was still a very tica\y demand iiang- 
ing'overtliem, whicli they could only get relaxed 
by inijMirtunity ; and, therefore, they hong liack 
and eidtivaled just sufficient to ke.e]i liody and 
•soul together. The as|teet. of the c-ouiitry at that 
time vvas most miserable, bimI the ]ieoi»le were in 
a state of great (loverly and destitfUtion. 

But they were all cultivators ?—They 
were all eulliratfirs. 

1-il. I should like to ask your opinion whether 
the 30 vrars is not a long tim<' for wiiieh. to fix 
thetiisscssment of lam) ?—It was tound generally 
aece]>tidde, I tliiiik; in soiu<’ eases shorter terms, 
have lieeii fixed for s|»eeial reasons; but gcnc- 
rallv. I think, tlie people, like the ti'rm of 30 
years; there w'lis im particular reason for il ih.lt 
1 am aware fif. 

1-12. I rather wished to ask whether you did 
not tliink that it was loo tavourable to tlie people 
and too unfavourulile to the (fovermm?nt ?— 
\o, T think not : it Heeiu.s to me that, a.- a fisiial 
question, you can hardly lie. too favournhle to the 
cultivaforH sis long as you do not go so low as to 
let them become careless as to wliiit they do with 
the laud: hecause, w'hatcyer theymake out of 
llie land, you get at in other ways of taxation. 

143. In customs duties, you mean ?”-‘Y’^es, in 
eustoins duties and excise; and they consume 
one aimthcrs produce to a. much greater ex- 
fent. 


144. At t4« some time, looking to the ea- 
tremely rapid increase of vaFy expensivef com*- 
inunicAtions, resulting, as yon have stated, ia 
doubling the price of produce in some instances, 
is it not too favourable to the cultivator if it is to 
continue for so many years ?—It has not prac¬ 
tically hitherto proved too favourable, and.the 
danger in India always is that the Government 
officer will strain a little in favour of Govern¬ 
ment; and I think that, in a matter of sottliim 
the land assessment, you can hardly bo too earcfiu 
to impress upon your officers who make the 
settlcineiil that they must not do more than 
would be considered a libemi settlement tmder 
their own G(i\omiiiciit.s, and must not attempt 
to get more. 

1 4.V. I s the revemio officer considered of greater 
value according to the uniouut that he brings in 
fivini the land ?—Well, then* i.s always a ten¬ 
dency to look upon a man who gives you a good 
luilaiiee -11001 as an extremely gcHul iwlrainis- 
traior. 

Mfi, J think it isiiol the ease, is it, in the Prosi- 
ilcney of Bombay that the .'lOyears Iciisc begins and 
terminate.^ everywhere at the same time ; 1 mean 
that there are several difleiont leases applying 
to dificreiit purls of tiie Vresideiiey ?—Y cs, the 
settlement.' tro on at the rale of |wrliap.s two or 
three ilislriels a year, so tliut it takes several years 
to gel Ihroiigli one provini'c: there are at present, 
i tliink. three lioilies of surveyors and assessors 
that work in differeiil parts of (iie eoiintry, and 
they settle iiidcpenilcntly of each other; there is 
110 attenqit to make tlieiii synehroiioits at all. 

147. As a malter of fact aliiiosi eveiy yeoj’ - 
least'-, arc falliii”' in ami fresh ones heginmng’/ 
~Ves. 

148. All for 3(» years ?—Mostly for 30 years. 

149. Sir Cliarlfn H'htiifitlil. ] You did not. just 
now give ns a distinct answer as to what pro¬ 
portion of the gross revenue i.s taken by the 
(joienmiciit in the Boirilmy Presidency; there 
musi. 1 apjircheiid, be stinie ])iiueipie; you are 
aware ilmi in Lp|)ei India'tlie jirineiple is to 
delenniiie wliat is the rental rceeived by the 
proprietor from tlie man who cultivates the land, 
and pays him rent, and then to take half that; 
is tliere uo ]iroportiou at all fixed in BiHiiliay ?— 
Mo. tlit'i'c has been no attempt to fix any pro- 
P'U'tioii; l.ht' seltleiiiciit in Bombay is always as 
iar .‘is possilile with the man who owns ami e.ul- 
tivates the hind; if he owns but does not culti¬ 
vate, ill most cases no mention is made of the 
cultivulor: tliere is no difl'erenee made between 
him mill his next neighhour, who owns and cul- 
tivate.s liiinsc.lf. 

1,)0. M'eitlicr is there in Upper India; we do 
not make any ditferenee there : hut by examina- 
tiou ami classification of soils, and by looking at 
the rentals received by the jiropriqtors, we de- 
tei'iiiiiie wJinl in our opinion the liiir rental ol’the 
laud is per acre; hut .you do not do that om .f un¬ 
derstand you ?— No attempt is made to fix any¬ 
thing blit wliat the people eonsidcr generally is 
a I’air Govenuui.'iil deiuaud : i have seen attempts 
often made to adjust it, ami to fix some pnqsir- 
lioii bctwee.ii tJiat and the tiieoi’etioal rental, but 
1 euiinot say Dial 1 ever saw them sueeoed. . 

lol. With referciioe to the question that was 
put by Dio right lionourable ^mUeraau, tlic 
Member for Shorehani, about tlio propriety of 
the Government levying a cess for railways in 
the same way m it levies yi cess for local roads, 
do not voii think, (lu the other hand, tiiat it is a 
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right principle that a Government which dorivos 
a renm of 20,UO()^M)0/. from its landed estates, ■ 
ht bound to spend some part of that in the imjirove- 
ment of the land, that is 1o say, in works that will 
develoji the pnaUico of the land ?—Douljtless, if 
it ean spare it; hut it must in IimHh, as elsewlicre, 
be a matter of discussion and adjustment. I think; 
between tile eiiltivator and the (Inverimnnit, what 
each can do towards what is for the henciit of 
both. 

1.52. lint when I aftirin that iirinciplc, 1 mean 
that it would he unreasonable to call upon the 
people to do every tiling; that (roverninenl which 
derives such a grSat rental I'roin tin; estali- is 
bound, like the firoprietor of an estate in this 

.country, to spend some portion in works I'or the 
benefit of those living on it 'i —Clearly. 

1.53. Anotlier (|ucstion was pul Iti you, I think, 
by the right honoiirahle Member for Sliorobain, 
about assessing, difVetenily, one class of farriu )' 
from another class ol’ fariuer. I fancy that in 
iiumbay you are obligi'd to do what in Upper 
India we found it nece.ssary to do. that is lo 
say, to assess laud held by those races ivliic.h 
arc less addicted to ngrieultnre, lower than hind 
in the oeeupation of those races wbieli are famed 
for their agricultural skill and industryYe.s, 
just as you would demand a lowin' rale in sonic 
very uuiinprovcd part of (his country, than you 
would demand near London. 

154. Also wi(h reference (o the race.-, thi r.’ 
are some, races which arc no! uddicteil to tlic arts 
of agi'iciilliii'c as, generally s(ic!ikiiig, is the case 
with the Maleunetans, and yon cannot assc.ss 
them So liigh as yon would certain races in Upper 
India wliie.li are lamed for their agrlcnltiiral skill 
—No; and yon are obliged soinetinics l.o give 
way to traditional prejudiees ■which make lirali- 
initis and Mahoinctuiis and otlier classes entilied 
to lower rates of asse.s.Hinerit than would he fi\ed 
ujioii iiidusliious eultivatoi's, 

1.5,5. Ill lixing years for voiir seiilemeiii,'- in 
Bonih.'iy, you were infliieiiced proh.-ihly in sonm 
degree hy the fuel ot tlnit iieriod Inning heen 
geiierally luhnited throughout Up|)Ci India I’or 
the term of settlement—I rcallv do net know 
what led to the adoption of liial precise term: 
it is .cry likely ihut it \v;i~s in <'onse((iieiicc of Its 
having iieeii adopicd in U)i]icr India. 

1.5(!, .Vnil you know, of course, tlnil in llie early 
part of iliis century, in tlic niimi r.ins Mdllcmciils 
that were in'.ide in Up|pcr India, shorter terms 
were almost invariably iix<;d ?—1 es. 

157. lint is it not the ease that they are never 
found to siieceed’!'—'I'hat was (lie inipre.ssion : 
the first proposal for the asscssinent in Ihiinhay, 
was that it slioiild be for it) years only; Init it 
Was argued that if It wa.s meant llnd time should 
be grail(,ed to the peojdc lo recover Ihcmselves at 
all, 10 years was not suflleient. 

].5h. On ihe whole arc yon not of opinion llial 
a less (crni than .‘SO years will hardly give cn- 
counmeineiil (o ihe oc'eiipiers to improve the land? 
—1 should he sorry to see (lie term reduced as a 
general rule. 

15f). 1 do not know whether it hapfiens in 
Bombay, Iml I ilaresuy you hav#: heard ol’ what 
happened in tipper India, ■when there were short 
WiitletiiKnl.^, miine.ly, tliat us the term expired and 
reselllemeiits uiiiniiaclied, the people used to 
throw their laiiiU out of enllivation in order to 
got a lower assessment ?—Yes, 1 heard that was 
the case; 1 made im|uiry at seine, of the settle* 
menu) in the Deccan approached the end of the 
0,5«. 


term whether anything of' the kind had been /ir /f, f;. JS, 
observed there, and I was told not. The con-fTwejK.i 
trary, 1 m'bb ;wsured, was the case in tlic Deccan, o.c.s.i. • 

IfiO.-1 have not had |»er«)iial acfjuaintaneo w ith 
the Uresidency of Uoinhay, but T have read a SI®” ‘ 
great deal about land tenure all over India, and ' ^ 
particularly 1 have studied the minutes of Mr. 

Mountstuart El\ibinstoiic and Mr. (Jhapliii, and 
other geiitleuieii, wliieli ajipeiir in the lte|K»rt of 
the House of (‘otiiniuiis in ISlia ; aud I also road 
a hiHtk liy Colonel Si ke.*, a .Member of this 
lldii.'.e. called SlatUticiil Report of the Land 
Tenure ill the Deecaii.*’ Y’oii are aware of that 
work 1 prcsiuiui?—Yes. 

161. And the conclusion wliieli 1 have emne 
U),not only in regard to lioinlmy. hut generally 
thronglioiil India, l.s. tliiii flic village sy-.U‘ni at 
one period before the Malioi.netan invasion ex¬ 
isted throughout India, and lhal the traces of it 
were al the commencement of (liis eentiirv prln- 
eipally discernible in the Deccan. I mean by ibe 
village .'y.-teni flic same sisleiu a.s the merassee 
ol’ .Madras, ami the coparcenary comninnilies of’ 
the Upper Ib'oiinees. Is ihiit your view?—A 
village system exisled and still exists in great 
force in tlic Deccan; but I ihailit nhuthcr it was 
evei.asi’aras I could trace it, otic wiiieli bound 
the people together as one e.staic. dculing tlirough 
one man witli the (iovcrmiieiii. 

162. 1 have naivl also the \ei-y dekillcd ac- 
c.onnls that appear in tlic llciHirt of the Fifth 
('oinniiitcc of the lluii.se of ( siinmons of iNl'i.im 
flic inc.rassi'e tenure of Madras, and 1 have also 
rcail a little work that was pnhllshcd hy the 
present Secretary of tlic .Madras lioanl of Rc- 
veiiiu', ami it is shown from lhc.se reports that 
the mcr.'issee or village jirupiietary syslein in the 
Madras Fresidency (wlindi comes rnniiiiig up to 
Bomliay) was idi'iitical with (lie illlage eo- 
pnrincry .syslciii of’ Up|»er India; in fuet yon 
may take (lie dii.seriptions given hy the Madras 
eollcctors at till' elo.-(‘ of last eeiitiiry and the he- 
giiuiiiig of. this, of tlie proprietary system that 
prevalieil throughout .Madras in a more or less 
perfect state, and you will timi that where it 
prevailed perj’eelly the de.seription is word for 
word applieahle to the village eoininunitic.s of 
Upper India.to this day?—'I'he mcrasdar tciinrc' 
are known hy lli:il n:i.nu‘ thronghont the Deeeaii. 
and ill the gntaler pari of the llonib.'iy I’l'csi- 
deiicy ; they are ev.'ii fonml its far !is llie. northern 
parts of Sciiide : but in (lie Deecan.in the di.slricts 
iiordering on tlie Madras provinee.s, inei'asdar 
signifies, as nearly as wc conld expres.s it, itofrce- 
holder i>ayiiig hind (six lo (ioveriimeni, a man 
who is absolute lordisl ids own leiinre, but boiind 
to pa\ a lax to the fio.cnimcnt: they I'lciirly in 
the Dci'ciin sided togdlmr as tlie I’reohuldevs of 
an Lnglish villsige would siet togetlier, bin there 
was no trace lhal I could discover isl any joint 
liability. 

Iti.'!. Rut do yon nut think l.liat the ahsi ncs- ot 
till' joint liahilily is to he ascrilsed to flic tael 
of these coniiiiunilics having been so iinpaircsl I'V 
(he long Course ol wsu' and the I'xai'.tiojis <>l the 
Midiomelan (.Jovcriiineni. sind cspci'isillv hy tlwir 
system of fsirining out trsu'ts Iss .sjn'ciilators ?--It 
did not occur to me that liiai .'■oDicicntly ac- 
conntiHl for llie fact, hciaiiisc in psirls of lJujeral 
yon fbiind the .saine system si'lc I'v .side, in the 
next village,•with hrothcrhooiis. where the men 
were distinctly bound together by the eamft ties 
as you find iu the North Western Vrovincos; 1 
lliiiik ill the Gujenit collectorateB you could find 

11 2 (he 
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the parallel of almost everyone of the tenures 
\known in India, and the misgoyemmentthat would 
have crushed out the system in one village could 
hardly ha\ u failed to have injured it in its Reigh- 
hours. 

Ifil. We find the stunc thing in U]:»per India; 
vmi will find in the same district village com- 
iimiiilies flourishing in full vigour, and in another 
jiiirt of it the joint property and the community 
(|nilo obliterated, hecaiise some rm^cs were hardier 
and braver, and particularly the Rajpoots, who 
citing together, and co-o]>crated with one another, 
and kept oul opj)re8sors and sjioliators, and pre¬ 
served their system: hut the weaker races suc- 
cumhed ?—Yes. 

1 fi.5. The Commit tee of the House of Commons 
of 1812, in their Fifth Report, came to a very 
decided conclusion about these jiroprielary com¬ 
munities in the south of India, and tlicy said that, 
just in proportion as tlic districts of Madras had 
been a short or a long time under the Mahometan 
conquerors, so the early Hiudoo constitution of 
society was found in more or less vigour, and 
that in tlic southern districts of Madras (I think 
in Tanjorc, which hatl never hceti under Mahom¬ 
etan rule at all) it was found flourishing and 
iitiitnpaired ?—The same process has taken jilaec 
in jtarts of Bombay, notably in Scindc, where all 
traces of a village system were almost crushed 
out; tlicy were still diseoverable, but very faintly. 

106. In Guzerat it seems to me that the 
lalookdars, who arc mostly descendants from 
Hindoo reigning houses, yon said, at the present 
inoment, very much resemble in their jiusilion 
the talookdars of Oude?—Yes. 

167, Mr. Elphiustone, I gather from these 
papers .•ittaclied to the Report of the House of 
(Commons of 18.32, wiis a great admirer of the 
village sv'stcin, ami was anxious to <-ontiiiue it if 
he could?—So .am T of the village system, hut 
not of one cmhraeiiig any joint liability on the 
part of the cultivators. 

168. That is what in Cp])er India we consider 
ratlier the essence of the village system, the joint 
and several liability, holding the vviiule com- 
mnnily responsible in (he ult.imati' and last resort 
for the default of one of tlie Ixsly. Is not that 
so in the Deccan ?—The esse»icc of tlie sysUaii in 
the Deccan, 1 should consider t<i he the general 
mnnieipjil character of the institution, and not 
any liahility greater than that which attaches to 
all nniuici]Kditie.s, 

]6!». T think, in the last century, shortly after 
we acquired tlie territories in the Bombay Frc- 
sideney, some settlements were made on the 
village system I —Yes, but they were not sue- 
eessfnl; the jicojile seemed to dislike extremely 
being made rosponsihle for the revenue liabilities 
of their neigldxmrs, where it was not their here¬ 
ditary custom. 

170. As you arc aware they made village set¬ 
tlements alxmt 1812 throughout the Madras 
1‘rcsidcncy, and that broke down; hut the failure 
is ase.rihcd to over asscssmont and to not de¬ 
fining' tlic rights of the sulxirdinatc holders?— 
Yes. 

171. But in Bombay it equally failed ?—Yes. 

172. And you attriluite its failure in Bombay 

rather to the weakness of the joinf principle?— 
J think it was contrary to the genius of the 
jieoplc. “ 

173 . Each field is separately surveyed, 1 under¬ 
stand. Now a field is one thing to-day and 
another thing to-morrow, there being no per¬ 


manent boundaries, and what is one field this 
year may be cut up into six n<*xt year, and what 
is six now may be thrown into one, IIow does 
tlic surveyor regulate the size of a «fiold7—He 
asks the cultivator, and the Mhar who is the hcre- 
ilifary conservator of boundaries, what are the 
ancient boundaries of a certain plot, and very 
often he says that they are ineonvonicntly large 
or inconveniently small, and he divides them or 
unites them, according to rules laid down for his 
guidance ; a trench is thrown up at the corners 
and at intervals along the line of boundary, and 
the earth is thrown into a mound which remains 
for a very long time; and these are all marked 
down upon the village map. 

174. Then, in fact, he regulates the size of the 
field by motives of convenience very much?— 
Very much, as a surveyor would in surveying an 
estate in this country. 

17.'>. But he could not throw two fields held 
by two separate people together, without their 
consent?—No, that would always he a reason 
against throwing them together. 

176. Is it what you may call a block survey, 
so much land as the surveyor thinks should go 
togctlier and can he conveniently put together ? 
—It is more detailed than a block survey. In 
districts wliere rice is cultivated it descends to 
the individual rice fields, which are very often 
smaller than this room. 

177 . And the assessment is made by the sur¬ 
veyor and not, as it is in Upper India, by the 
civil officer?—it is made by a separate estab¬ 
lishment attached to the survey officer, not by 
the measurer, 

178. Mr, .A JfJ. .V/H/t/r,] Is not a hole dug in 
each field to ascertain the quality of the soil ?— 
Y'^es, generally ; the surveyor does exactly as a 
surveyor would in this country. If he sees by a 
bank or a ravine and by the appearance of the 
country that the soil is all of one uniform (juality, 
he is satisfied. If he thinks that there is a con- 
siderahle variety, he digs and sees what the. depth 
of soil is, and he goes siiflicieiitly lar down to 
satisfy himseli’; llien a certain proj)ortion of these 
fields are afterwards gone over at a different 
time by a diffi-rent set of valu.ators, and the valu- 
ation.'< are comjtared : .and if there is any ciTor 
found the work is done over again by a more 
eai’ofnl officer, ft is a iiiatler of judgment not of 
rigid rule, and, as in any other appraisnient, of 
course it is very difficult to say what are the 
exact steps by which the value is arrived at. 

179. Sir CIkivIvs IViiiii/iehLI Is the village 
map and tlx; field register altered annually to 
correspond with liie ehange.s in cnltlvation ?—The 
village inn)) does not show cultivated and unculti¬ 
vated ; the field register does, and that is altered 
annually. 

180. Then it (re<iucntly happens that one man 
engages with the Government for so many fields, 
hut really there are many others who are co- 
sharers with him ?—Yes. 

18J. Then are their names all recorded too ?— 
If they show good cause at the time of settle¬ 
ment. 

182. In that ease where one man engages for 
himself with several other sharers, then tlie settle¬ 
ment becomes an approach to the co-partnery 
system ?—()f course it docs when there aro 
j)artiu;rs in the faion. 

183. And those people who arc partners are 
probably members of the same family or descended 
from the some stock?—Yes, generally brothers. 

184. But 
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184. Bat no interference is iiractlced in Boin- 
Imy lietween tlic ^icrson who engn^es w'ith the 
Oovcrnmcnt for the revenue of so many fields, 
supposing he does not cultivate it himself, and 
the cultivators whom ho employs ? —No; if it is 
inliis name., and he pays the revenue, no (jues- 
tions are asked, and if there is a dispute it must • 
ho settled in a civil court. 

185. No tenant right is allowed to grow rip in 
the Bombay Presiilency against the jiarty who 
engages with thei>(iovernineiit ?—No. 

186. Tn that respect you diflcr verv imieli from 
Bengal and Upper India, where titey allow n 
right to grow un after 12 years?—Yes. 

187. But in Bombay it has never been alleged 
•that there is any necessity for interfering between 
the cultivator and the ])arties whom he employs? 
—On the contrary, evil has been found to result 
from taking those questions out of the hamls of 
the courts. 

188. It is a civil action, in fact , and the revenue 
authorities have no summary jfower of inter¬ 
ference (—No. 

189. And that you think a sound system ?— 
It is certainly founil to work well, and I should 
consider it theoretically .sound. 

19t). tVhen this sotllcinent was first made, or 
rather the settlement prevailing in Madrii.s and 
Bombay, it h.ad the cficet, bad il. not. of putting 
cultivators and jirojwietors very much on the same 
footing; if there was more land than tin' iwii- 
prietor chose to take, the cultivator could engage 
for it himself, with the State, and he IjLaaime 
then quite the equal of the proprietor?—In the 
Deccan, almost invariably llic cultivator and llic 
proprietor were the, .same man. The ]»ri)pne1<ir- 
III the Deccan, in nine cases out of ten, are of the 
cultivating class, and even when they are chiefs 
■of the village, they take a pride in holding tin' 
plough, and in being cultivalor.s. 

191. But still, even where tlic cimnininily 
are a cultivating community, il docs happci in 
almost every ease, T presume, that sonii’ of the 

1 proprietors, for some rca.son or otla r ( for in^1am•f', 
pocause they are women^, do not ciiltiviilc them¬ 
selves, 1ml employ eultivnior.s?-" Yes. 

192. .\nd, therefore, where you come to adopt 
Ihc .tvyotwaree system, il does happen that if 
there is more laud than the proprietors cai'c to 
engage lor, the cultivator is allowed to engage 
for it, and then he is put in c-qiial jposition with 
the proprietipr ?—Y'es; but in practice it is found 
that it is only in densely ]) 0 ]minted districts, whm e 
there is very little waste land, that there are eul- 
tivators'who are not piappp-ietoi> and who ai’c nol 
under special agreemeiils with Ihc proprietors. 

193. I understand lluit that is the ea.-^e now. 
but fifty years ago, when these settlements firsi 
began, lialf the laud wa.s desolated, and the diili- 
ciilty was to get the people to engage ?■—-Then 
there were no eidtivators w'ho wei'c mrt (pro¬ 
prietors, because there was sfi much waste land 
that, any man could get his own land; evcrylapdy, 
with the rarest pppssiule cxeejitions, had a fieltl to 
which he lielonged, a.s tlupy would s:iy, not a field 
which bclipngcpl It) him hut to whii'h he belonged, 
and it was his duty, if ever it *vius made |io.ssililc 
for him to cultivate it, to go back to that field 
and cultivate it. 

194. But then it is well known that whenever 
the better fimcH returned, and the proprietors 
cipTne hock to their land, these cultivators all gave 
way and allow'ed the landed proprietors to resume 
poBuession ?—Yes. 

0.59 


195. In shor^ under the system iii Bombay, *r II. li. H. 

one right only in the land is known, th.at is ap>ere,K.< 
full right of ]n‘ 0 |ierty', subject to the paj'inent tpf o.c.s.i. < 

the Government demand ?~T should be sony to — 

say (Piily <me right is known. “4 March 

196. I mean where this system prevails the 
(Party who engages with the (bpvemment is the 
only one who is reetignised as having a right ? — 

Y es. 

197. Chairniaii.j When the Government has 
been the luplder <pf tlic field the l ightN of the oc- 
cufiants are recognised in tin; grant, ami s(peeificd 
nopv always, aic they not, in a schedule ti> the 
grant ?—Y es. 

198. Therefoi-e, in point of fact, in receiving 
the revenue from the wlwple of the village, the 
Gcpvcruinent equally recognises the rights of every 
oeen jpimf ? —Yes. 

199. Sir C/iiirlc.i lI'iHq/ieltl.] J will put the 
qucstiipu differently, Wlienevcr a (Piirty eiigago.s 
to Government f(pr flu' revenue of certain fields 
on his own account mily, or on his own aceoiml 
and on behalf of ot hers, he or they are the only 
recognised (no[)rie(<prs in the land ?—Yes, those 
wlupse names ari' dippvn in the village biwks. 

20t). And 1 pvaiil to ui'aw tVoin that this deduc¬ 
tion, that this may (icrha)PS he eiuisidei'ed one ol’ 
the reeominendalion.s of the .system, that you 
have not a multiplicity oi’ rights in the same 
land ?—Yes. 

201. You have no iqppcr propp-ictary right, 
under (>ro(irietap'v right, eultivating P’iglit and 
oceu(ianey. as we hiive in l*i)|per India?—And 
still pjiorc in Bengal, lii BopipIppiv there is no 
.siieli ninlti()lleity <pf unrecorded rigipis, 

202. lip iact, you niTive at siiiqpltcity of tomire? 

—Y'e.s. 

203. Mr. Birlni.'] With regal'd to these three 
syst.etips of assessment, ihiit is to say, with an 
individua] eiillivalor. with a \illuge, or with a 
disti'ict, <lo you .'‘ctlle with all u(ion the same 
)iriuei|)le, or d<p ypui alhpw iin advantage tip the 
village iis (•(pm(pared with tlpc indiviilual, or r/Ve 
v<7'.'Y< ; .should you give any iulviiutage iip settling 
with a pillage in P'cgard to the terms of ussess- 
mcipf as ciPiiqpiired pvith pup itpdividual ?—No a.s- 
.sessippeipl is. as ji rale, upade pvilh ihe village. 

2iM. They ar*' ppH takepp as iipdividmil holdings, 
are they not ?• ■ ^^■s. 

205. But the I'evenue. is merely colleeteil ami 
(Paid by the head man of the village, or ihe (Pi-oper 
authop'ily of the village ?-•■ Yes. 

20(p. Then as p-egard.s tlu' disip'iut, which I un> 
derstaipd Is oftcpi the inherilappee of some jpative 
chief, is that allipwed any tpdvaiitage In tipc as.sifss- 
moiPt ?—It dc(Pi uds cntip cly iqpon the fprigiiuU 
.agrcomcipt; soipie of IIicppp wep-e. uk'tp alipupst on 
iui equality with ihc sovcp'cigu who made the 
gi'ant. 

207. Those will come often inlo the ease's (pf 
utililarv tenup'c ?—Yes. 

208. Dill I p'ighlly iippdorstand yoip lo sity, thitt 
some of those easi;;; of military Icppitp-e are .so 
trifling thiit the [persons are uewi' cptlled iqpoip at 
all Up fiillil their eiigpigi-upents? Xo. they arc 
calk'd iijpoii; hut I kiP'pw several ease,- where the 
pphligatioti is oiply to liirpxish lao or three horse- 
men. 

209. Would ihey he reifiiiied Up fui'nish those 
horscmeii ?—Yes; they would he required (le- 
riodieally totdo service. 

210. You K(Poke ol’iut exipoeted increase, at the 
next settlement, in pio[portion to the increased 
value <pf (Produce ; 1 siipipose there will alstp he a 

it 3 (propiprtionatc 
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SiriT.H.jBv proportionate incrcttMc fhmi tlje improved oulti- 
J'«rf,K.c.B.,Vation of tiui land ‘f—1'horc will be some increase, 
' no donbt. just iw FifeuHre now pays a better 

- rent +haii ii did oO years or 100 years ojp*. 

S 4 Menh 1 . Ni u\, as rofrards the assessment for a tem 

1871 . in it not your opinion that it wue of 

jpreai importnnee that that period should con- 
luiidy jiot be reduced as {giving eonfidonco to the 
(ailli\ator in the moderation and equity of the 
British Government, and not disturbing or un¬ 
settling their minds—Clearly ; 1 tliink that 
there is no magic in a particular number, but 
that, as a matter of judgment, a term of .'JO years 
has been found to answer well, and that its sueces? 
can be accounted for. 

212 . And it has been useful in a political 
sense as well as in a. financial sense ?—-l)oei- 
• dedly; 1 may ineiiliou that Lord JS'apier ol 
Magdaia sjRikc of the cultivators of these Deccan 
districts as l>cing the most contented agricnltural 
jHipnlaliou he had seen in India. 

2I.‘>. Mr. Hoiirlii‘. \ Von have spoken of the 
rctit-f’rcc tenure; is the. land that is hold under 
this rent-free tenure, held rent-free for ever; is it 
supposed to be jiorpetual ?-■■■'rbat depends upon 
the peculiar agreement tm<ler which each holder 
holds; it varies, and a few are. I’or e\ t'r. 

214. Noav with regard to the surveys to which 
you huv(‘ alluded, is llic lax to which these 
lauds arc subject, marked upon tlie survey ?— 
There is the map luul the survey i»;q)ers, and a 
return of the size of the fields, of their <piality. 
and so on, and the as.sessment is marked on the 
latter. 

21.3. And arc there cvi<lcnce maps of oAvner- 
.sliip at all in any courts?—Ves, all (he survey 
papers AA'hieli are ofliciully issued by tbc stir- 
veyor .are reciuA'cd as otlicial e\i(leiu‘e in the 
courts. 

21 ( 1 . Is then' much dillieulty in (silieeting (he 
latidtax? ' Now there is none whatevio-; (liere 
ii.sed to he very great difficulty, 

217. When there is any (|Ui'sllon about it, 
in Avhat court is it decided Avliclher a man is 
subject to (lie lux that is demaiuled iVom him or 
not?—The Collector decides : there is ])ower of 
rcctiAerv a.fterAVard.s of w1u.m basl>(!cn erroneously 
paid. 

21.S. IMr. Jii-rhrtl Pinisoii.'] Is your aiisAver 
with refeveuee to the Avliole. or to the laud-free 
tenure merely ?—I Ava.s answering (he latter 
question with regard to (he Avliole of the tenures. 

2 iy. Mr. \ Do the villages vary m.'i- 

U-rialK' in .size ?—Very much indeed ; 1 knoAV 
• one village of 22 , 00 ti inliahitants; and they vary 
from I hat to a. single house. 

220 . .Are the .siune iiuiidier of eollei.’tnrs neces- 
.sarv in a small village and a large one, because 
you slated, I lliiuk, that 12 village offieiaks were 
necessary to (•(illect t(i# reveime?—The 12 village 
otlieial.'are liereditarv Ailinge officials, and they 
are eorisidered eominouly by the people as the 
projter eompleiueut of a ]»ro])iAj’ly equipjied parish: 
of course they are not. eouqdete (.’.xcejit in a large 
village; and in a. very large village, such as 1 
have mcntiojieil. or eveu in one Avhore there .are 
more than a eoiipie of thousand liihahitants, you 
would have more than 12 ; for Itislanee, in some 
very Ittrge villiiges the ttotary has tWo or three 
a.ssistunts, ami the village itself is divided into 
Avurds, and eaeli ward is pre.sided oVv’r by a sort 
of suls-heail man, subordinate to the head man. 

221 , Then are t heyreinunerated higher in these 
important villages than they are in the smaller 


awd tinimjwrtaat ones?—Yes; there is a seafe., 
of rem«Bcrataoa f(»r tlioso wto» are conshfered 
essential to the Govornmeut work in the viUage, 
such as the head num, the notary, amd one or two 
others; tlte others arc left to bo paid by the 
villagers very much at their discretion. ’ » 

222 . In exceptional years, such as a year of 
famine, the land revenue of course is reduced?'— 
Yes. 

223. How is that s( 5 b 1 c of rerai»<iion settled ?— 
By the discretion of the C'ollectpf in a surveyed 
district; the cft'ect of light assessment in miti¬ 
gating the evil of seasons of scarcity lias beext 
very nuirkcd.und tlie cultivators in such distriets 
have tided over what would otherwise have been 
years of liimine without wking hir remissions; 
(hey do not voluntarily ask for ri'inissions, because 
it is always an admission of the jiower of Govern¬ 
ment to interfere with them, which tlrcy would 
rather avoid if they can. But if it is a very 
severe season, anil the Collector reports that 
remissions Avill be necessary, he is then anthorised 
to go or si'iid a subordinate to the. spot, as a land¬ 
lord would send a person in this country to sec 
Avliat alialeuieiit in rimis was necessary. 

22 . 1 . When a .'50 years’ lease is given to certain 
persons, (he proprietor or the cultivator, is it 
uudei'stood that at, the end o( this lease he has a 
claim for rencAval, or is he a mere leaseholder for 
that jieriod?—No, ho has a claim for renewal, 
and the lease will he renewed with him, unless 
somebody else in a court of law establishes a 
better ehiim. 

22.3. By way of claim to the previous ucciqia- 
tion of the land, you mean?-It would depend 
upon the cireiimstanecs; the claimant might prove 
wrongful jiosscssion in any W'ay, and he put in 
possession of his rights, hut it e.ouhl only ho done 
liy a de,?rce of the civil (ionrts. 

22t!. 'riieii it is con.sidcrcd a sort of hereditary 
right on itaymenl of flic necessary tax to Govern¬ 
ment Yes. 

227. Mr. y'rt«‘e<‘/r.j The lanil revenue of India 
may he divided, 1 presume, into two ])ortions, 
that which i.s fixed now, the amount of which can 
never increase or dec.reasc, and that which is not 
.so fixed: the permanent settlement is fixed in 
pemmiary amount lor ever, is it not?.A’^cs. 

22 s. AA'hat portion of the aggregate rcA'cnue 
at the present rime, derived from (he land in India, 
is derived from the pennaneiil settlement?—1 
find in (his return (whieb however only comes 
doAH’n to IK.31-d2 ) that three and a half millions 
is entered as the. hind revenue of Bengal, which, 
roughly speaking, may ho taken as all 'perma¬ 
nently settled. 'J'here is also a portion of tlie 
revenue of (lie North Western Provinces; lam 
not sure what portion is there permanently settled, 
lint L should think that the Avhulo is about some¬ 
thing more than four millions, probably. 

22!h 'riieii approximately one-fifth of the land 
revenue of India is derived from that settlement? 
•—About that I should say. 

230. The only chief means of possible itioreaso 
ill the land revemie of India that you have 
alluded to arise from an increase in prices?— 
Yes; the chief mkaiis. 

231. But a.i the inqiroveraent of prices incrensos 
the. amount of the land revenue at the same time, 
the expenses of Government nccesaarily increase 
in a corresponding ratio, do they not?—Clearly. 

232. Theti the gain to the Government artsmg 
from any increase" in revenue produced by that 
cause is not ai real gain of revenue, but simply a 

noauna) 
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noannal gain, Ik it not ?—Tluit defien^B on the 
iiSoTflmneiit ; if U Ib a good Government 1 ehould 
say that they would manage to keep their expeiiBOs 
aomcwliat lower than the iuereaae of thoir re¬ 
venue, hut all depend*! on the judgmonl with 
with which tlie Oovtjrnroent aclK. 

233. But there are conHiderations Avliicli nhow. 
that tlie expeuKe of the Government w-oiild in¬ 
crease in a greater ratio than any iuei easo wliioh 
you could get arising from the Itioreaec of j)riceH 
&am the imprt'vement of the land, are then.' not 
~No, I am not aware of them. 

234. For instance, unless tlie (Jovermnoiit were 
prepared to let all its om])lo}es detcriomte in 
condition* its eivil servants, soldiers, and all the 
.people de|icndcut. on it, it must raise their wages 
’exactly in the ratio of the increase of ))riees, must 
it not?-- Yes, that is one element. 

235- But tlicn, on the other liand, you st.-ited 
in your evidence, did you not, thai il priees 
doubled you cannot, double the I'cnt, you eau only 
raise the rent, but. in nothing like tlie same pro¬ 
portion?—Yes. you would always he (diliged to 
iseci* it Bomothiiig under the. increase of juiees. 

236. And therefore the increase in the revenue 
from the land does not pnx’ced at the saint! rate 
as the increase in tin; expcn8e.s of the i iovi'rn- 
monl, so far as a coiisirlerahle jiorlion of the e\- 
IKJuditure is eoneerned ?—.Kven that must he 
taken with limitations, lieeau.'te ymi may expect 
that as the country ]»rospcrs yon may 'If with 
fewer soldiers; that, has bt'cn notulily the ea^t! in 
India. Though our own Knglish militnrv expen¬ 
diture has iue.re!i.'‘ed, tlie aggregate exin'iitlitiirt 
upon men wdio arc merely serving as stdilierr in 
India has jirobaldy very materially decrea'‘cd. 

2.37. But do I rightly umlerstaiid you. that tlie 
aggregate expenditure uiamthe army in Intliiilia.- 
decreased with the rise of tlie jiriees of eommi‘- 
dities?—No; 1 am merely saying rhal as the 
country improves you in'iy expect to keep T<iur , 
military expenses Iroin increasing so rapidly a-, to 
overcome the ditference between the pro]>ortiiiii at 
which your revenue increases ami the jiroptirtion 
at which your expwidil.nve increases. 

238. But am 1 not right in saving tliat the 
experience of the pas1 tip to the pi esein time i.s 
entirely antagonistM' t,i that tlieorv ?- can 
only he'said to have had a very fi'w years' expe- 
lienee of any kind, and vvi' arc only at the hegiii- 
ning, it seems t.o im', of a system f‘>i the pe.nna- 
nent (Tovernmeut of India. 

239. But considering that th<r(> lias been a 
great rise in priecs during the Iasi 10 or 15 
years, as you admit, what is il which leail" you to 
say that with that rise of prices cxiienditiive has 
diiiiiiiislied; is it not exactly the eoutrary ? -No, 
expenditure has not diiiiiiiished ; hut new sources 
of revenue arise, and on the whole the (lovern- 
ment ought «ot to he poorer or put to greater 
straights than it was when it was in a. eotii]>arii- 
tivcly roiigli state. 

240. No, it ought not; hut tJic point that I 
want to wane to is this, you look to an iiie.reiise 
ill the. land revenne as mainly arising from the 
incrense in jiriee.s ?— Yes. 

241. And that iucroasc in priyes must at the 
same time cause an increase in 4110 charges in 
many of tlie items of (lovernment?—Yes. . 

242. And, therefore, an increase in the land 
revenue, oonsideriug it as a question ol' revenut! 
and exiienditure, is more uomiiial than real, as 
representing advantage to the c-onntry ?—No; it 
is a cousidcrahle iaeretwe upon a very hmge item 

0,59. 
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of revenue; upon an item of revenue which Sj 
forms twinfiftlis of your w’hole l.•evemu'. and a , 
greater rate of inci'easc tlmn then; ought to he ' 
upon the comparatively small number of items of 
expenditure. 

243. But the jioint which I want to bring out 
is this, the land revenue (1 will jiut if in general 
terms) represents iihoiit Iwo-fitihs of the whole 
revenue of India that is fiivoiirnhly affected 
by any iiiereiisc in the prices of coniiuuditics ?— 
Tics. 
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244. The items of exjteiiditiiro whleli are nn- 
favourahly atl’erteil by an inereiisi; in j,rices at 
least correspond to Ivvo-lilihs of ihv > x|iendiliire 
of India do they not ? ~ 1 .should say not. Take 
Ibrinsttiuee tlie large item ol'militiiry e.vpcmiiture, 
that at jiresent stands at H! inillioiis. I lielievc 
that notw itlislamliiig theiiiercuse in llie pay that 
is Jieees.sarv to hi! given, and all the other ex¬ 
penses of your soldiers, il is possible to n*due,o 
ihiil expemlifiirc : and 1 bi'lieve that though your 
niilitarv e,\'peiiditure will iiierease in |)ro|iortioii 
more rapidly lluui your lam! revenue, still you 
iiiighi keep il within such dimeusiuiis .as to he 
easily inei by ilie increase of laud revenue and 
those lieu sources of revenue wliieh, as the 
<!ountrv jirospers. are ercaled. 

245. That comes to ti question of jiolicy; but 
you cannot tiill for eertaiii but what vou may 
have to keep a larg(!r army there. But I ask 
whetluvr il is not. the etise that, leaving those 
quesiioos of jioliev oul of eoiisideraiioii. ami 
])iitling il .-iiiqdy a- a questiou of aeeount,.uml 
asMiiiiing lhat the military expenditure is as 
large, and the civil exp<‘iuliture is us large, the 
inereaseol prices which favoiirahly afit'Cis the laud 
revenue, vvill. al Iea.-4, to a (airrespomliag extent 
iinfiivouriibiy atfeel the expenditure ?—Some 
liraiielies of it. lint I eaiiiiot aihiiit that, il is 
jiosslhle to se[iarale the question from one of 
jioliey. 

24»>. 1 want now to direct yoiir tilt.enlion to 
anothei' jioini. With rcganl t<i an increase of 
prices, so tar tis oiie-lifth of the land revenue is 
coiieenioil. the iiiereasi' ol']>riees then- is entirely 
di.sadviintageoustothe revenue, because you can¬ 
not iiierea.se that portion of tlie revenue, ami 
altiiough you eaiinoi increase lhat, ihe increase in 
tlie CO-.! of eolleplloii from having to incroa.se tin' 
]iav of the civil services, ami the other services 
will I )(' eonslaiilly going on, will it not ?—You 
cannot increase the laiiii revi'iiue of a jieniianeiitly 
sellleil !lislriel. bill vmi niay inerga.-e yoiir re¬ 
ceipts li'om other lirani'hos. , 

247. Blit 1 iiiiderslood llnit we were I'oiifining 
ourselves to the laud revenue now r—if you hail 
tio re.soiircc' for the --tale init tlie laud I'evemic. 
then 1 admit that vou are in a bad way when 
price? are ri.'.iitg : luit u.s the aetiud fact is, that 
every ri-e of jtriee: creates new .sources of 
revenue. 1 do not think that there i? tiiiv eaii.se 
for suppo.^iiig that tin- ri.se ol prices will make il 
moVe ditlieull to uiana!.re the country upon your 
legitimate resoureis iliaii it is al preseiil. 

24S. Bill conliniiig our alteiiiiou lor llie 
moment In the revenue derived Iroin lln- pm’- 
munent selllciiien! whieh represent.' one-lillh oi 
till'whole revi'uiie deriled Iroin land in India, 
tliat revi'tiueti' (•oiis-laufly being de|)reeiiiled al 
the present iiioineni in vyine, is il not.’'—1 do 
mil quite see that. 

249. If you derive four millions from a per- 
uiiineni setllomeiit at a tixcvl charge upon tlie 
land, ami that four millioue only' represent 

Is 4 owing 
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SirH.B. X. owing to the prices having doubled during the very widely, has it not ?—The change in prices 

i'wr*,x.c.TuS lust 15 years, luilfas much ui value, half as much does not penetrate very far into liie places where 

• O.C.S.I. ’ cojumoditiosor imrduisiug ]>()wer as it did before; the communications are bad. . 

it is vivtiially ileprcciated one-half, is it uot ?— 2.57. You referred to levying a cess upon land 

g,' Ves, if cvciytliiiig rises in value in the sauie for local jmrposcs, such as education, and making 
* degree; Imi it .seems to inc that the supposition roads; but supposing that you obtain so invent 

is iin im])ossil)le one. With a rise in the jirices from cess it ultimaiely rejiresents so much do- 
o) r(Miil, for in-stance, and ugrieultural produce, ducted from your land revenue, does it not?—I 
there must 1)0 a fall in other things, and l)e8idefl think not, because it does not follow that a 
that ii permanently assessed revenue which is shilling which is taken for a special imjirove- 

paiil with difficulty at a time of low prices, is ment such as making a road or for keeping up a 

(•I etiurso, a very much bet t er thing than in a school could be taken if you did not do something 
time of high prices, when it is easily paid. for it, 

2.5<). Hut that does not at all represent my 2,58. Hut you, in adjusting your land revenue, 
point. There is no doubt that there has been consider what the land has been accustomed to 
a great rise not in the prices sinijily ol' agricul- pay and what the tenants can afford to pay, do 
tural produce, hilt in the prices of all (ammioditics. not you?—Yes, * 

Owing to circumstances which need not he 259. Supjiose that you take this case, you have 
entered into now, there has been an enormous to come down to re-adjust the land revenue on a 
inflow of silver and sjM cie into India during the particular licld in Homhay, the land revenue 
last 1.5 years. It does not require demonstra- previously paid has been 4 /., and there is a cess 
lion that that must have dejireciated the value of levied upon it ol’ 1 /. That is, virtually, a land 
silver which has caused a rise in prices. There- revenue of ,5 because if it wa.s uot for tliat cess 
fore the amount derived from the pcrnianent land of 1/. you could raise the revenue to 5and 
settlement rciiresents a smaller purchasing jiowcr leave the tenant in (ixactly the same position as 
tiian it formerly did, does it not? - If you are he would be in if there were no cess, could not 
limited to your land revenue that is so. you?—No, 1 think not. The ease is quite pos- 

2.51. Do you think it necessarily follows that silile that you may be alile to levy your 5 /. only 
an increase of prices indicates greater prosjierity on tlic condition that you make a road or keep 
in the peo])lo ?—It is generally one indication, of o|)en a school. 

greater prosperity. It may he an indication, of 260. Hut. you define land revenue, do you uot, 
course, of extreme distress. as rent, not as a tax?—It is a portion of the 

2.52. Are tlic I'ucis conclusive wliiili show that rent. 

wages have risen in a greater ratio than the in- 261. And you try to adjust the rent in pro- 
crease of the price of the eonunodities that the jiortion to what you think the tenant can fairly 
lulionrers eoiisunic in India?—.As far us I could hear'?—Ves. 

ascertain it was dearly the case that the hthonr- 262. And ce.ss is rent too, is it not?—Yes, in' 
ing mail who had iiolliing but his labour was in a that jioirit of view of course it is. 
vastly hotter condition since jirii'es began to rise. 263. Therefore, looking upon land revenue 
lie got so much more for his hihonr lliat he was and I’oss as liotli being rent, it is simplv the cut- 
able to live hotter and clothe himself better. ting one item into two?—No; in the one case 

2.5.3. 1 n some distrieli^ has not the general eon-\ you take actually the whole from the country, 
ditioii of the peojile suflered owing to the opening and give a man hack nothing; in the other case 
of I'iuropcnn markets, and a great amount of oa- you give him hack the means of carrying his 
))ital and labour being devoted to tlic growth of produce to market, or the menus of improving 
i’lirojiciin jifodurts wliieh lid'orc was devoted to hi.s condition and producing more, 
the production of food for thepcojile?—No; 1 264. The land revenue during the last 10' 

have always, as far as my observation goes, I’ound years (1 will take that period) lias not increased 
tliat there was no ground whatever for that helicf, at all in jiroportion to the general expenditure of 
c.\cc])t where the communications were very iin- the country, has it ?—It increases much more 
perfect. Where the communications wen; \'ery slowly; there can lie no increase, in any given 
imperfect, tliere, of course, tiiis sort of process village during the currency ol the .30 years’ sel- 
oci'urrcil; tljcrc was a depletion of liaid at the tlcinent. 

linn* when the prices of other jirodncc, oil seeds, 26.5. Therefore, from that reason, considering 

or cotton or jute, or exportable jn-oduce, were that a considerahle proportion of the land in 
high, and that produce was drawn irom the comi- India is permanently settled, and that a con- 
try ; and then if a period of high prices and short siderahle jiorlion of the land is .on a 30 years’ 
crops suddenly snjiervcneil, the had coimminiea- lease, you iniiy say that until 30 years has elapsed, 
tions ](revcnted food coming in from a distance, or a very eonslJerahle period has elapsed, it is 
lint where the ooumuinicalious were good, there an inelastic source of revenue, may you not?— 
the laws that you find in ojicration iu Europe No. 

told also. 266. To a certain extent?—It is absolutely 

254. Hut you say that this tendency to deteri- inelastic., if you fake it alone in a permanently 

orate the conilition of the peojilc has really taken settled district; hut in the districts which are set- 
place iu di.strict.s where the eommunieations are tied on 30 years' leases, some of those leases are 
had ; are not tlie communications had over a very falling in every year. 

considerahle portion of India?—They are very 267. Hut asfact, during the last 10 years, I 
iiiueh better than they used to be; but still very am correct in-saying, am 1 not, tliat the increase 
nnieh worse tlian they might and eughi to he, in the expenditure has been four times as great 

255. I know that they arc better, hut over a as the increase in the land revenue ?—I am not 

consldcr.al)lc portion of India tligy are still very certain as to llie proportion, but it has been much 
had, are they not ?—Yes. greater; I have no. doubt that by referring I 

2.56. Therefore this deteriorating influence on could give you the projiortions. 
the condition of the Indian people has operated 268. Would you also furnlsli the Committee 
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WesraMe oaly iu the general expcn- 
J^tore ST tlth oonntryt eornpaml with the incrcAse 
In the land revenue during the last 10 years, but 
with the increase in the ea>st of colloetiug the 
land revenue during the last 10 years ?—-Ifes. 

260. Mr.J. B. Brnith.'] Where the assessincnt 
is On a 30 years* tenure, supposing that a man 
has laid out a considerable s»ini in building, is he 
assessed for the improvement which he hasmiule, 
or is he merely assessed for the increased value 
of the laiid?-^He is merely assessed for the in¬ 
creased value of the land. 

2W. Now, as regards this settlement for 30 
years, is it considered as a law or an miderstand- 
ing that it is a perpetual tenure, to be rc-asscssed 
at every 30 years r—Yes. 

271. And that hind of tenure, as I iindcrrtaiul 
you, has given the greatest satisfaction ?—Yes. 

272. And led to a greater amount of improve¬ 
ment than any other tenure ?—The feature which 
gives satisfaction is the fixity for a term of ycar.s, 
and that extends to all teiiure.s wliich arc so 
settled. 

273. Thirty years is a period which ia much 
approved in India?—Yes. 

274. And the cultivation of <he lan<l htis very 
much increased where it Ims been lei. on (hat 


tenure ?—Very much indeed. 

275. I thiuh you said that yoji approved of the 

1 )rinciple of some. la.v being laid mi tlie owners oi 
and for the making of roads or railways ?— Ye.s. 

270 . Now in case yon levy a lux upon the occu¬ 
pier of land for a road or for a railway, at. lh<’ end 
of 30 years that land has very much increused in 
value?—Yes. 

277. Tlien yon raise his assessnienl ?■—Yes. 
278. Does not he pay Iwii'c ; first he pa\ s for 
“^tlio improvement, anil titen he pay.s in an increased 
rental?—I should make a distinelion in the first 
instance between payment foi- roads and ]);iyiiicnt 
for railroads; with rcgard*to roads tiie iiiiprove- 
mout is practical and immediate; with regard 
to railroads it is more distant, and a subject 
which 1 should think it unwise to press upon the 
country at present; but with regard to the elfect 
to which you have alluded, J do not see that, the 
man pays twice ; lie pays generally in the way 
of assisting the Government to make eoiniminica- 
tiouB, and by those cominnnicutions he increasi^s 
the value o/'his property in perpetiiitv : a}s»rtion 
of that projierty, that is the land in whieh he i.s 
i interested along with GnvernmcTit,, acf|nires an 
increased value, and the Governnienl interested 
in the land in jiartnership ns it were with him, 
also shares, it seems to me, tin' right to benefit; 
bearing in mind also, that, as the natives of India 
are always ready to admit., the interests of the 
G-ovemmeat and tlie people are in the long run 
identical. 

279. But now in the cases of Bengal where 
there ia a permanent settlement and where the 
lands as in other places have been very irnich in¬ 
creased in value by railways; do yon think that 
the owners of the land ought in justice to con¬ 
tribute to that improvement, or should they pocket 
the whole of the benefit for tbcmsclvcs ?—I do 
not see why they should not contribute. 

280. Would that be considered a breach of the 
conditions of the permanent settlement?—1 should 
not consider it so; I liavc Iwiked into that ques¬ 
tion very carefully, and it seems to me that any 
demand for a cess that applied to rood-making in 
Bengal would clearly not be in contravention of 
tbe tends of the permanent settlement. 

” 0.69. 


281. It would seem to bo just that they wdio Sir B.B. A*, 

liave benefited by this outlay should contribute K.c.a., 
something towards it?~CIearly. “ 

282. Do you think that it -would meet witlr , March 

opposition in Bengal?—No tax is popular. *1871 

28.1. J^ir. Luttcitoii.'] Ido not (jnifo iiuilcrstaiul 
riie po.silion of ihe village eommunity as regards 
the collection of this ta.v for the Government; I 
nuiler.stoiid you tit say that ihe village is v tlio 
unit, of settiement,” (ml that the coimimuily is 
not joiidly liable for the tax?—No. 

28.4. The village aiilliorities are made, use of 
by the collector for the |iuri)o,.,e of colleetiie' the 
tax ?—Ye.s. 

2 S.>. How is It that the village eorjioration, as 
1 may call it, is not liable in the .“nine way as a 
eorjionition in Knglaud i.s liable for the eoiinty 
rate ?—Because it i.s not in tbeir bargain ; they 
arc a corporal ion for special purposes, and it is 
no part ol tbeir agreement that they should pay 
one anollier’s debl.s. 

280 . Then wlnit liappens when a village docs 
not p”uvi(le it .-5 proper ((iiola of land-lax ?—The 
indiviiliiiil enitivator.s are re“|»oiisil)le, and the 
(lovenmienl lia.s am])lc uuaus for recovering 
from the crop..-’. 

287. 'I’lieii tlie liability is. in fact, alway.s indl- 
viilnal as far as jiori.siblc t —Ves. 

288. It is only as a uiattej-of eouvciiienee that 
the village aiitlioritie.- eoine in at all; they are 
not in any way liable as au Iniglisli eorjioration 
i.“ liabh' for ceinity rate.-;?—Not in the least; 
they are a eorporalion only in a. restriete.d senfie 
lor special ]iiirpo.-,es, ami the payment of one 
anoihers debt.s i.s not one of those purjioses. 

28 P. Then the State, in fact, stands, as far as 
ibis ta,v can be eonsiilercd as rent at least, iu the 
relation of a laiiillord toeae.li individual proprietor? 

■ Ye.s. 

290. May 1 ask what mode of recovery the 
collector Inis against the. linlividiiul who doe.s not 
pay ?—He lias jiower to attach the crops, 

291. And does that ol’ten happen ?—It useil to 
hap|ieii freijiieiilly ; it lia|tf)eiis very rarely now 
ill a settled district. 

292. Von do not see yourself any jiolitical 

danger with r<‘g;n'<l to (Jic power of dnri'.s.s in the 
iiiliniate relations that exist between l.lie State 
ami the jirojirictors of the soil?—Not the least; 
there was none when the jiower was very freely 
and sometimes harshly exerci.sed, and there can 
be none now (hat it is very rarely exercised, and 
only in cxeejitional eiuses. • 

29;5. 1 understood, from a (|ucstion put hy Sir 
('/. Wingfichl. that a. village eommunity is liable for 
its land-tax in Bengal, is that so?—Yes. 

294. But yon do not Consider it advisable to 
introduce a system of a more extended respon¬ 
sibility in the Heeean? — No; T think, as a 
general rule, tbe most advisable course Is 
to take what is the old custom of the country; 
if it is one oi‘ joint responsibility, then take that; 
if it is one of imlividual rcapoiisibilify, then adhi-ro 
to that; and do not attempt, beeanse we. think it 
girod, to introduce one particular system into a 
country where it is not cnstoniary, 

295. I understood, from the general tenor of 
your evidence,* that the land-tax was equilabl^y 
levied, and did not create a feeling of oppression ? 

—-Certainly ; itss universally considered, 1 tliii^, 
as the one right of Government that is uever dis¬ 
puted. 0 

296. Mr. You mentioned a district, 

C the 
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the revenue of wliJoh was 15,0001, ^year; I 
should like to know the name of that district ?— 
Intk-rjKHir. 

207. And yoti mentioned, also, certain dis- 
trii t.-* ill which the re-assessment has heffun; 
what afo llioso?—ludcj-poor was ojuj of tlie first. 

2fiH. Do you know at all whether tlie uathre 
(Jovcnniu-nts, in colleclinf? the revenue, fixed 
ariy.por-oen.ta{ite or any share; did they jirooeed 
on tlie basis of fixinj; a certain share that they 
were to have of the produce ?—There were such 
shares laid down in their religions books, but 
they arc never observed or praetised. 

209. Then tvbat system could they jiiwccd 
ujioii; they surely bad a certain per-centage, 
had Ibey not?—JVo, they generally took as much 
ns they tboiiglit they <-oidd sal'cly levy. 

;t00. Tbev referri'd to what bad been taken 
before?- Yes, and tlicy took all rcasonalile oji- 
])ortniiities of cnhanciug il. 

And have avc adojitod the. system of 
taking wliat «as taken before rather than taking 
a l■(•l•lain jx-r-centiige ?—Onr system (J am 
siiciiking now of Western India generally) wa.s 
that laid down by Mr. Kl]»bins1one, tiamely, lit 
examine as j'ar as possible wliat in the eslinialioii 
of tlie people was l.lic best, time known to tliein, 
and, as I'ar as possibb', to take that as onr model 
and not to exceed it, and in all possible eases to 
bind down the (jovorumeiit against exeeeiling its 
dennuids ; and where tliere was a doubt to give 
it in favour of the e.ultlvaior. 

;i()2. And, I .suppose, il could lie shown what 
pcr-ceiitage ol’ the produce, we really do lake?— 
l'( s; that eonld be shown in any indiviiliial ease, 
btit no individual case, wonld give, yon much 
infornnifion wil.li regard to Ibc ri'st. 

.'tIKt. A general averagi* could not be taken ?— 
1 should lliink il extremely ditficult to get. a 
general average, even of a di.strict: yon might, 
of eonrso. take it in ibis wav ; yon might make 
an e.-timate of the total produce of a ilistriel, so 
miieli wheat and so nnndi other |irodiice, and 
eonlraM. that with the tolr.l land revenue; but 
even thei/l.lierc would be a great many sources 
of error. 

.'{(•■I. 'flicii il is iraiiossllilc to say that oO [ht 
cent, or .oO per cent, ol'lbc revenue is payable I" 
Govcriimenl in tlie lionibay I'nwidi'ncy ?--I 
think yon could tell what it did not execed, bnl. 
it wonhl be very difficult to gel at very accurate 
results. 

.'io.'i. Ill •your opinion what would he tlie limit 
llf.it it docs not exceed for tlie I'i'esidciicy ?—As 
to the sietmil fact, 1 have no opinion on the 
siihjeet; il is one of which 1 eunsider thiil the 
statisiii'iil elements of a very aceurutc jndg- 
mcni are wanting. 

liltti. ;\.s to the jiaymeiil of lh(‘ village officials, 
is that taken as a per-cenfage on tlie rent that the 
Government receives?—A cs, il is so regulated; 
in a village which pays so miieh to (iovermnciit 
the head man gets so much per eenf.; tliere is a 
scale for the head men, a scale for the nolary, 
and a scale for the mahr who is the hoiimhny 
jnarkcr, and from that is dedneteU whatever they 
may have had in rent-free laud, and tlie halancc 
is paid them in cash. 

.■{t)7. Do the Government acetfunts show that ? 
—Yes, 

:5(»K. And does it vary all over the country, or 
is it the same j»er-<!entage in evciy villi^re ?—It 
varies slightly in ditlcre.ut places. 

809. iJut 1 su[i])ose it could be stated at some¬ 


thing near tite exact fact what.the fer-cefllifl^ ia 
for these viBi^ officers could give'you wt- 
amplee of many eases. 

.810. Would you have the goodness to fupdsh 
them ?—Yes. 

311. I suppose it would be a fair way of Mcor- 
taiuing the net return of the land to deduist the 
per-eentage paid to the villago officers, and also 
the expenses of the different employes, and fur* 
ther, also, a part of the European colleotur’s pay, 
hecarise all that is to be deducted from the land ?— 
The collector in AVestern India is colieotw and 
magistrate also, and a certain portion of hll pay, 
for ibo sake of account, is debited to the Bevenne 
Departrmint and a certain purtiou to the Judicials 

8)2. Air. Df-nix/fn.] About one-lmlf to each 
department?—I think about one-half. 

318. Mr. A’rtsftcfVA.] Jlut all that would he 
shown exactly ?—A'cs, 

.314. Do yon see any way at all of rodueutg 
the e-xpenscs of collection? 1 suppose, for ex¬ 
ample. that the re-asscssnient would be much 
cheiijicr limn Ihc first assessment?—I twill be 
sonicvvbat cheaper; but T feliouhl tbink not to any 
grcnl extent. Tberc must be a saving in several 
resjieets; Init 1 do not think that the re-assess- 
mciii lia.s gone on sufficiently long to enable you 
t.o say exactly liow ninch. 

811 )o you tbink that the number of officers 
to whom payment is nmdc could be minced; do 
yon tbink, in fact, that our staff is too nninerous? 
— great portion of llic work, nodonlit, will not 
rc<|iiirc to be done over again. 

8It;. 1 tbink yon did not say anything about 
llie (llfl'ereiil tax vvbicli is iniposeil upon different 
kinds of land, or rat,her upon the difl’ereiit sorts 
of jiroduce tbiil is ciiitivatcd. There is a difie- 
rent tax upon e.ertain land, is there not. ?—Where 
flic laud is irrigated, then there is an extra cess. 

.817. Do not thej; chi.ss specifically garden 
land, which jiays so much more?—A'es. 

.il.''. And 1 ]ire.snme sugar-cane would pay so 
niin li more?—\o ; tliere is no change in the 
assi'ssnicnt iiccordiiig to the crop. 

.‘llit. AVIiether opium, for insfance, or tobacco 
was enitivated, tlicy would all pay flic same ?,— 
< tpiiim is not enllivaled within the Ilomlmy Pro- 
sideticy ; lobaceo would pay the same as any 
Ollier (-I’op growing in the same field. 

8g(l. 1 suppose lliut the great eliangc in the 
state of the roads lias been sinee the great ad¬ 
vance ill the cotton cnltivation; that was tlie 
time when they wore ivcovercd out of their dis¬ 
tress?— I think it liegaii before that; I think 
they were at llie worst. ])crliaji8 about the year 
1841), and from tliat lime tberc lias been a gradual 
imiirovemcnt, 

321. "J’o what do you attribute the improve¬ 
ment ?—I'o a v ariety of eanses; to better com- 
mnnication, to a great importation of silver, and 
to the land as-sesHnieiit being settled ; but, as I 
mentioned before, I look uiKin railways and such 
roads as have been made, as among the greatest 
causes of the improvement in the condition of the 
jieople, nolaldy liy emibling them to carry tlieir 
lalaiiir to different markets at times when they 
do not reijiiine it in their own fields. 

822. I have seen it stated that the increased 
cotton cnltivation was the principal cause of the 
weallli of the ryot; is that so?—The rise in the 
price of cotton gave an immense impulse to wages, 
and to industry of every kind. 

823. And was it found that cnltivstion of waste 
lauds extended very much after the rind in the 

price 
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]^<i6 of jsotton ?—-The land that was waste- at the 
ihne when the A^ne^i^an war broke out was only 
to a small extent capalde of producing cotton; 
thh neat breadth of land which was employed to 
produce cotton had* previously produced other 
croptC 

324. Do you think that it w known at all how 
tlie cultivators invested their savings from this 
cotton period; was it tliat they enltivatod iVcsli 
land, or that they deposited the money anywhere, 
or that they laid it out in the ornaments of tlunr 
women, or in what way ?—In almost every way* 
tliey paid oft' a vn*t amount of debt. 1 saw eom- 
munitics which appeared bo|)elcssly in debt bel'ore, 
where they assured me that tliey were clear of 
debt after three or four years of the high prices. 
They bought land and agricultural stock; they 
hoarded some money, but not, I think, vei-y mncli. 
they very generally lunight metal iilensils where 
they used to use earthen ones ; they I)might bet¬ 
ter clothes, liud they ])ot a very consideiablc snni 
of money into wliat is their savings bank, i.r. 
the ornaments of tliemselvcs, tbeir wives, and 
their children, which an; generally of pure inelal, 
gold or silver, and wdiieb arc sold in times of dis¬ 
tress, just as a board would be drawn trout any 
otlier source. 

325. And do yon think tlial the syslcin of ad¬ 
vances is nearly cxiingmshed now'i'—Thc system 
of advances is, but ibo bankers are tbi-iving like 
other portions ol'thc e.oniinunily, and 1 Lope will 
continue to thrive. 

326. I want to get at Avheibcr the system which 
was BO exceedingly injurious to tln! cultivators, 
that of making atlvanees at very Jtigh iiucresl. 
may now he considered to have passed away-It, 
is very much limited, it will ]irobal)ly tievoi ^la.-s 
away, but it is very much less eoinmon than it 
was then, and more men deal than formerly <lcalt 
with their own intmey, and have money to spare 
instead of being obliged to horrow. 

327. In tlio lioinbay I’residoney lias ihatinatti r 
been oonsi^red at all, about wbieli there has been 


some considerable disnission, as to the not using Sir H. B. B 
of manure by the Jiative cultivators, the manure /'>w,k.c.b. 
being all used for fuel ?—Y(!8. The best (dasses o.c.s.t. 
of cultivators generally in Western India arc well ^ 7ch 
jtcfiuaintcd with the value of manure, and they 
use it when they estu get it, hut owing to a long ' 
course ot poverty in a great, many cases, they 
have got ont of the hnbit of using it, and I have 
no doubt Ibal tbere is as much room thei'c as in 
Lnglaiid lor everj' kind of agricultural improve¬ 
ment coniiected with high fanning: 1 bell('ve 
that they wouhl lake to it, and perlnips more 
re.adily than our Kuglislr farmers do. Tln re is a 
groat wastt; of uiamire in fuel owing it) tli(\ want 
oftirewood in the country: the l'orest.s have been 
recklessly cut down, and there lias been general I y 
a great want of tirewood; measures have been 
taken for several years /lasl to siijiply that want 
by |)hinling fuel reserves, and Iliey have.been of 
bile years very inueh sys(ein.ati.sed find extended, 
but tliey are still far short of what, is neces.-'ary 
and desirable. 

.■12H. W 0 may Oiii ly look forward, you think, 
to a very gi'cat inereiise of jirodm-e, when a proper 
sy.s1i'm of nianiiriug is adopted?-— Very great; 1 
believe that there is ipiife as mneli room there 
as in any European eoimlry for agrieullntal iiu- 
provenieiils of that hind, 

.■!2!t. Did yon <|uile eonijib ie the slaleinen! of 
till- i(grieultiiral divisions ol llie eoiiiii.i'v ; do not 
derive some ri venue from the land in Katly- 
nar‘?— \ es. ihiit is in the I'orill of tribute. 

.‘13(1. VVliat p<‘i-eenfage, do we get from that ? 

-I tliink we get about 22 lacks of rupees, 

22(1,alliigetlier, from that jirovinee. 

331. Js that siiscepl.ible of inerease, or is it a 
stereotyped sumThat Is nearly all fixed. 

332. l)o we derive anything from Maiidavec? 

- We do derive sonulKing, httt I atn ind sure 
what. 

333. Yiin have now .-t.'ited eveiytliing that w<' 
get from land?—I e,s. 
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Mr. licchrU JJeninoii.'j Yoi; stated to the 
Committee that the gross re<a!ijils of tlie land 
revenue of 1 lie Jhnnhay I’resideiicy are in round 
nnnihers three .and a half millions. ('an yon siiy 
ofi'lmnd what is the projiorlion that Scinde hears 
to tliat'/—I am not .'jure whetluT tlie returns here 
give it, hut 1 could easily get that. 

o.'h'i. And (ianara')'—And Canara also. 

.‘>3(). Canara has been twieii transferred, onee 
originally from Madras to Boinhay, and then 
hack ag.ain to ]\Indra.s, has it not ?—J think that 
it has only been transferred once, about eight 
years ago, from M.adras tollornhay. 

Jhl?. With rel'crcnee to the eotlon trade ?— 
Partly that, hiil .more with reference to general 
geographical distribution, I think. 

338. Is not the communication with Canara 
almost entirely by sea?- From Uomhay it is 
jirineipally by sea'!*—The eoinmunication Avith 
the interior is very imperfeet. Of late years 
roads' have been made, hut J do not think that 
one of them is thoroughly finished ) et. 

3.39. Do you hu]ipen to know whether, for the 
puq)o.«es of Government, that is to s.ay, for the 
expenses of Goveriunent, avc ha\'e to import coin 
into (jnnara ?—1 should think not. 

340. Are there no troops there ?—There are 
no troojis there. 

t341. It might be the other Avay, that Canara 
sends some of its surplus to the land revenue!'— 
T have very little ilouht that that is the case. 

342. Either to Bengal or to Bombay?—Yes; 
I may mention that Canara is ojijiosite one of the 
gnjis in the great harrier of the Western Ghfits, 
wlileh gives an opening into the interior. The 
causes of the bail communication arc less those of 
the difficulty of the mountain range than the 
thickness of the forest. 

34.3. 1 suppose that we shall come to that sub- 
ject at a later pcriofl of our investigation. You 
have mentioned also Bombay and Salsotte; what 
are the land revemms in Bombay and Sulscttc, 
exclusive of Bombay Proper ?— I could not put 
my finger upon tHat immediately, but 1 will 
furnish it. 

.344. 'What I wont to arrive at is this ; is the 
position of the Government, as the superior or 
supreme landlord, exactly the same in Salsette 
and Bombay Proper as it is in other-parts of 


the Presidency?—No. tlic jwsition is very much 
modified by old Portuguese tenures, iind by mo¬ 
dern English tenures, which have been introduced 
t<» a great oxteiit Avithiu the limits of the late 
Supreme Court, the present High Court of 
Bomh.'iy. 

34d. Has any portion of the revenues of Bom¬ 
bay Pro])nr been made over to the municipality 
of Boiulr.iy: 1 mean of Avhat WiW the original 
laud rovemie'?—I think not, but I could give 
you the <!xact sources of the niunieijial revenue 
if you Avould alloAv me to refer to the returns. 
Portions of land have no doubt been made over, 
but I do not think any considerable portion of our 
land revenues him. 

. 346 . You told the Committee, that in the 
a.ssessmcnt of the land revenue of Bombay, there 
Avas 110 Avell-defined priiieiplc on which it pro¬ 
ceeded ; hut that the revenue was fi;«d, ill your 
own Avords, T think, upon the local opinion of 
Avhat each ])lolter Avas able to jiay'?—-I think T 
wa.M misunderstood if I Avas supposed to say that 
there was no primfiplc. T said that there was no 
defiiiilc fixed projiortion, (other of gross produce or 
net produce, or of rent; but a varying proportion 
was taken of Avhat Avould fonn the rent, if it were 
calculated according to strict economical prin- 
cijilos, a proportion varying from the very lightest 
to iJie very licaviest payment. 

. 347 . But for the purposes of statistical com¬ 
parison, arc there no data upon Avliich avo could 
rely, enabling ais to compare the incidence of the 
land revenue in’ Bombay with any other part of 
India, or with any other country in the world ? 
—Yes, I think there arc. I should doubt the pos¬ 
sibility of striking suck an exact proportion as 
your question seems to indicate in mmost any 
country; certainly, only in countries where the 
statistics of agriculture are kept with unusual 
care. 

348. Approximately, I think it has been done 
in other parts of India?—I have tested a good 
many of those* comparisons, and I have generally 
found them open to very grave sources of error, 
and very often very misleading. But the ^iut 
of comjparison, which I think practically u the 
safest, 18 the condition of the people beforo and 
during a settlement; and that seems to me almost 
the omy test you can apply, even in such a hlgUy 

bi^lise 
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oivilued country os England, whore you have 
comparatively veiy nccumte statisUcfl, and where 
you can rely upon tlic voluntary 8taleincnt..i that 
are made to you much more than you can in India. 

349. Previoufl^o this 30 ycaiV aetllement, the 
aettlcincnt of Bombay was an annual one, was it 
not ?—Y cs. 

350. JFor the whole year or for ea<4i harvest ? 
—For flic whole year. 

351. Then the agreement w'ith the owner of 
the field or with the cultivator, wus made in the 
spring of the year, I suppose?—It was generally 
made about June or July. 

352. Previous to the rainfail?—Previtms to 
the rainfall; that is to siiy, the sum whieli, snp- 

r ing the season turned out fav*)nral)ly, would 
the man’s twsessinent, was entered ugainst his 
name in the village books. 

35.3. And under tbal old system was the amount 
of rcvejiuc at whicli ho was n.ssessed caleul.'ited 
upon the probable out-turn ol' the year ol' Ids 
field, or upon the oul-lurii of llic pa.'-t year?—I 
am speaking very rougldy ; hut generally it was 
caloidutcd at the very utmost, (hat he would be 
able to pay iu au extremely good season. 

354. Ilow many iiistaluieiits of (love.rn'meut 
revenue are there in (bo year?—'I'iiey \aried 
fonnerly, and tbey vary still aeeording !'« the 
crops. -Tlicre has liecn r-onsiderabb' relaxation 
of the old strict rules since the ]ieiiple gut lae-ier 
in tbeir eiretmislanecs. and paid with greater 
facility, (leneiully, I tlfmk, at llie time tliat (In .-e 
flcttlements were first inlrodneed, tliej bejoui 
almiit Movembtfr, and after Ibat, they were alino-t 
monthly up to April or Alay: and (here, was 
generally one or sonicliim-H two after that. 

3.55, Arranged, 1 suppose, with referenee to 
the facility of getting judduee to maikei ?— 
Nominally; hut the .avraugement was very im- 
jHtrfeet, and it was generally rather hardly cal¬ 
culated, so as to catch the cultivator willioiit. 
leaving him much chance of making a«ey with 
his cron. 

35C.* Yon told the Conmuttec that under the 
old system processes of duress W(;re \eiy eom- 
raon ?—Th(* attachment «)f the crops was ex¬ 
tremely common. . 

.557. Attachment of tlie standing crops ?—^'es; 
and sometimes personal ojiprossion was found to 
prevail to an extent whicdi showed that the jn-es- 
Burc upon tlie cultivator xvas really cruel. 

35R. Have you any sort of idea of how many 
hundred thousand propri(?t.ors in Hoinbav are 
in direct agreement with the (rovermnent for 
tlveir land revenue?—I coidd refer to returns, 
and give the Commi11.ee a toler.al)ly aeeurat,e 
idea of lire number. 

369. Balances of land revenue are coiiij)ara- 
tively rare under tlie present .system, are they 
not ?—At present tbey are very rare; they used 
to be veiy heavy. 

360. And the absence of pyoeesses of duress, 
and tlie absence of balances of laud revenue, 
would argue a comparatively comfortable slate 
of things on the part of the agricultural com¬ 
munity, w'ould it not ?—Certainly. 

361. Do you happen to know whether the 
transfer of lands to bankers and others is less 
common than before?—To bankers it is less 
common, but tlie land has a marketable value 
DOW, and is sold, to a great extent, by one cul¬ 
tivator to another. On the most careful intjuiry 
36 years ago, I could, in some of tho districts I 
refer to, find no trace of transfer by sale. 
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362. Speaking generally, have tlie people who 
have direct engagements with the Government 
for their land revenue, the right of sale and 
mortgage ?—Generally, 

363. There arc, of conr.w, exceptions to that 
rule in c.opartnery coumiunitic.s? — They are very 
rare. There are a few exceptions, but wherever 
a mail has a di'finite right entered in the village 
Ixioks, with very rare exee|itions he can sell tliat 
right. 

;5()4. Is it usual, or is it tlie practice, to take 
a distinct written agreement from the jivoprietor 
or owner of a field ibr the amount of the revenue 
iliat he has to pay ? -No ; tin- praotiee of taking 
separate agreements annually Inus fallen into 
complete (lisii.se. 

.‘itio. I am not speaking of annua! agreements: 
hut at (he time the settlement is made, does tlic' 
settlement olKeer take an agreenu'iit from the 
imlividiial to pay so mueh animal revenue?— 
No, beeanse the agreement l.s only from year to 
year still. ]l(»ean in any year throw ii]'>asmneli 
of his land as lie jilea.ses, and when he jileascs, 
jirovided be gives jiotiiie at the commeneemeat 
of tin' season. 

••"(it). In the event orbalanei'S of revenue, is it 
tlic bead man of the villagi' that puts in force a 
jiroecss ol’dnre.ss, or does it come, from a liiglier 
oDIeer, a siibordinate rei eniie ofiiet'r ?—■ The head 
man lias power to make tlie demand, wliieli, hi 
itself, is a v< ry eoiisiderablc social pressure upon 
the pm-.'Oii from whom the money is denianded. 

1 may exemplify tliai. by giving the iiibtauee of 
a village in wliieh tlie (Joveniment hind rent was 
nearly 2,tif)0/. or 20,(KtU rupees, but it was all 
collected by one per.soii. I made some imjiiiiy 
alioiil it, iiiul 1 found that the wliolc amount of 
duress lie employed was to send u small staff, 
soiiietbiiig like a eoiistable's stiitf, to the defaulter, 
and (o tell him that that must remain with him 
till he jiaid, and (ho mere shame of having this 
])roperty of the (jovenuiient left with liim had a 
social eifeet .sathcieiiL to I'oinjiel him to jiny, and 
it. was never fouml inefli’ctmil. Tlic cultivators 
will make great .saeriliees to ]>;iy. But the power 
to imprison i.s reserved to the higher officials, and 
not given to the vilhigm's. 

.‘5()7. said in answer t.o ilr. Enstwick that 
where the land is irrigated (liore is au extra cess ; 
is tliat sliown as’an extra ee.ss on aecount of the 
irrigation or is it all mixed up as one account?— 
(lenerally itis sliown separate; of lateycars it has, 
in ail fresh arrangements, alway.s been shown 
sejiarnti'. , 

JtlX. In the iiooks of the village aceoiintants or 
in tho books of the rev emie officer ?—In the hooks 
of the village ueeoiiiitant; and once in the vil¬ 
lage hooks, it would be traceable, always uftcr- 
wards. 

,■.169, 'W'itli regard to the remuneration to the 
village officers of which wc have beard a good 
deal, is it a [ler-ccntagc upon the amount of 
Government revenue, or is it an old iieredifary 
fixed amount ?—The village officiens are genei ally 
divided into two classes, those wlio do soniesiervicc 
to the State beyond the village, and those who only 
serve the village. W’^ith regard to those who do 
service to the State beyond the village, tliat is to 
say the heixl man, the notary, and tlie man who 
shows the boundaries, and (leeasionally one or two 
others, theia remuneration is fixed generally at 
the settlement, according to the old rates, modi¬ 
fied where tJiey were inadequate by a fixed per¬ 
centage allowance; tbey were generally remu- 
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413. I think you said the other day that j^ou 
had seen a gradual improvement in the cotkdition 

’ of the people since alwnt 1840?—Yea ; 

414. Does the steady increase of the influx of 
silver into SVesteru India date from tiiat time? 

. —I think the great influx of silver is of later 
date than tlial; probably it was not very marked 
before about 1850. 

415. Of course that Is all connected with the 
bahuice of trade ?—Yes. 

416. Mr. Grant Duff'.] Ami right in concluding 
from ytuir evidence^Vat the rise of land revenue 
whie,h will result from the re-Bcttlement now pro¬ 
ceeding in the part of India gf which you have 
hcon speaking, W’ill be consideriihle ?—1 think so. 

417. And it will be gradual, will it not, some 
, increase accruing every year ?—Yes. 

418. But you cannot, 1 fear, make any guess 
as to the aniluuit of the future annual increase ? 
—No, hecuus(! it woidd (h'pcml considerably uj)on 
prices and e.oiiiinuuieation. 

•119. Part of th!>l annual increnae eomos, 1 
uiidorsluiul, from augmented imposts on |<ro]ie.rty 
already taxed, part from imjiosts on new land 
that has eomc into cultivation since the last set- 
tlcniciit, and part from fresh imposts on eulti- 
vated land wliieh had hoen overlooked by, or 
conce.aled from, the settling olUi.'er in the former 
survey ?—I'es. T sliould tliink that at jirescnl, 
in nu«t settled districts, there was very little 
room tinder the latter head for additional ineoine. 

420. The tendency in Bombay, as elsewhere 
in India, has been of late rather to diminish tliau 
to increase assessments in jirojiortioii to the moans 
of the cultivator, has it not ?—Certainly. 

421. 1 will read some sentenees from ii De- 
spati'h of the Clotirl. of .Directors in IflfiC, and 
ask yon if tliey accurately define the reoeited 
oflieial view in India ns to what the land 
revenue should be : “ Tlie officers emgaged 
in the duty of fixing the assessimmt should 
alwaj's bear in mind that as yon have ex- 
jiresBcd it, the right of the Governnu nt is not a 
rent which consists of all the surplus produce 
after paying the costs of cultivatioii and tlic pro¬ 
fits of tlid agricultural stock, but a land revenue 
only, which ought, if jiossil)lp, to he so lightly 
suiscssotl as to leave a eurjdus or rent to the occu- 
jiicr, whether he, in fact, let the laud to others or 
retain it in his own hands.;” is thaf'the receivc<l 
oflieial view in the Bombay I’lesidency, as elsc- 
Avherc ?—Yes, it is. 

422. And anc you satisfied that the Bombay 
re-scttlcinent i.s lieing made on just principles, 
with fair consideration for the E.xcheiiner, and 
with fair consideration for the Cultivator?—I 
think so. 

42.3. And the land revenuf’ is as little disagree- • 
able to those who pay it as any lax <!an be, is it 
not?—Much less disagreeable than any otlier 
tax; and it is looked upon as so entirely a cus¬ 
tomary right of the Government, that as long as 
it is jiossiblo to nay it the duly of Jiayiiig it is 
never questioner 

424. Am I right in gathering from your an- 
swetB to the Iluuourabfe Member for the North 
Hiding, that the expense of collecting cannot, in 
your opinion, be very much dimiuiwed. in the 
districts about which you have been speaking ?— 

I think not much. 

425. Can it, do you think, ataH?—Not the 
expense of actual collection, I think. 1 may 
mention that all oflScers who are employed in. 
collecting the revenue have many other duties. 


some of .titem Juditdal, hf 

cellancous sort of duties, urbicih4^1 in i^is oonntl^ 
upon those mho are oonnected with the poor 
rates and the parish officers; 4 ad dhliqei of that, 
kind are so much on the increase of late years 
that, as a rule, the village oifioers are mndh 
liarder worked now than they used to be, and 
what was a valuable semi-suieenre in^fonner 
years has now become a very hardljr-worted and 
hardly-paid office; and I do not think that there 
is much economy to be looked for, as far as re^' 
gards the collection of the revenue. 

426. Do the holders of rent-free estates in the 
districts of which you have been speaking, pay 
road cess ?—Some of thorn do; 1 tmnk not uni¬ 
versally ; but it depends a great deal upon the 
terms of their tenure. 

427. Cluiirman,] Is any free tenure held to 
exempt a man from paying road cess in Bombay ? 
—1 tliink it is, in some oases. 

428. Mr. J. B. Smith.] I understood you to 
say tliat under the 30 years’ settlement, any per- 
.son who had lands asso8.sed could throw off any 
portion of them on giving one year’s notice ?-^In 
any year. • 

42!), AVluit becomes of that land; does it re¬ 
vert to the Govermnent?—It is at the disposal 
of the Government, wlio may let it to anyone 
wlio clmoses to take it up. 

4 . 30 . And can this man at any future time re¬ 
claim tlio laud?—If he has a proprietary right in 
it, but he must cstahlisli his claim wiieu ouce it 
has passed out of his j)osse.ssioti, in a court of 
law. 

431. Is it a common thing for a man to give 
uj) laud in that way ?—Very rare. 

432. Wlieu the 30 years’ settlement was com¬ 
menced, did the .same rate of asscssmhnt go on 
for the whoje 30 years, or was it altercif and 
raised year after year as the land iiecame more 
valiuiblo ?—Not during the currency of the 30 
ycai s. All assessment was fixed upon it; a p(.>r- 
tioii of the rent which was to be me assessment 
for tlic 30 years. 

433. Then in that case it is Imnoesiblo that 
Government can receive any benefit from a re¬ 
assessment. till that 3t) years has expired?—Yes. 

434. And then tho next assessment will go on 
upon the same jirinciple ?—There will be a re¬ 
valuation on the same principle. 

435. Do yon think that that is a fair prin¬ 
ciple; for instance, say that 10 years after the 
as.sessment 1ms begun, there are roads made 
through the district which double the value of 
the land; do you think that tho Government 
ought not to avail themselves of that advantage, 
liaving laid out the money ?—Perhaps, theoreti¬ 
cally, such a claim might seem reasonable, but aa 
matter of practice, it is ^ so seldom that anything 
marked.is done within‘ the 30 years, that it» 
much better to wait till the lease is out, 

436. For instance, the opening out of a river,' 

or the carrying of a r-ailway to the district, would 
he a marked improvement, would it not, and 
tend to increase the value of the land ?—It would, 
but its effect would hardly bo visible till so near 
the cud of the lease, that even supposing it were 
commenced immediately atW the lease com¬ 
menced, it would be better, I think, as matter of 
practice, always to wait ^1 the lease has ran 
out. 0 

437. Then, in fact, you would not recommend 
any alteration ?—Not any sdtention in thnt part 
of the system., 

438. Hr. 
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43<i. Mr, Fawrcp."^ You promised me last time 
to supply in your evidence this day a slatcincnt 
compai'ihg the increase of the cx])ctulitur(' (lurin<t 
the fast 2() years with any increase that may have 
tajeen placAi in tiic land revenue ?—That is not 
complete. 

439. Jt seems to me to illiistmtu tlie way in 
which iSie accounts are kept. Should you mind 
telling me how it is that such an evidout piece of 
inforinaliou as that cannot bo supplied at nnee; 
is it not contained in the annual accounts ; can¬ 
not you simply refer to them,, and find if out at 
once ?—Ko doubt it is there ; but it lakes some 
time to extract information bearing on a jxiint of 
that kind. 

440. But do not you think that the accounts 
of a eoiintry ought to be kept in such a way, that 
it would take, not only not a day, but not an 
hour to find out the amount of the most important 
sources of revenue, and the aggregate amount of 
ex])cudiliirc ?—They ivould he very perfect 
accounts; 1 am afraid more perfect than we have 
now. 

441. But ccrt.ainly in the accounts of our own 
country, it woidd not, lake an hour to find out 
what, during the la.st 21 ) years, had been the 
annual expenditure 'of this country, and what 
had been obtained by customs and excise, and so 
on: and why should it not he the same in regard 
to India,? — Perhaps if I bad understood the 
honourable Meiidter’s wisluss better, :ind laid 
apjdiecl myself (!x<‘lusively to that, 1 could have 
furnished tlie information to-day. I have no 
doubt that it woidd be very reailily ae.cessible ; 
but 1 understood tlie (jncstion to relate cntirelv 
to the land revenue, and there would require to’ 
be made a good many deibictious from the tot d 
aggregate of »!Xj)enditurc, in resiieel to the 
charge's on the revenue, to show the charges on 
the land revenue; but as 1 iiuderstaud the 
honourable Mendier's wishes now, 1 b.ave no 
doubt it e.an be given. 

442. B'^ill you tell me what lias been the 
annual increase in the land revenue of the country 
during the last 15 y'e:irs?—A statement pul into 
iny hands by an Iiouoiirable Member of tbi.s 
(.'ommittee shows tlie land revenue In Hal!, as 
17,902,1)00 /. 

44.'1, IVliat was it five years ,'ifier that?—Iii 
1S70, it was given at 2l,l.a().0()0an increase 
of IK per eoni. 

444. B^liat is the aggregate e.\[ienditure of the 
eounirv for tiiose jieriods?—In I85(! it was 
3;j,852dl00 /., ami in ISTO it was 4!),7K7,0()0/. 

445. What rale of increase does that re[ii'e- 
sent?—P'orly-seveu per cent. 

44fi. There has been an increase of IH ]>er 
cent, in the land revenue, and aii iiierease of 47 
percent, in the aggregate expenditure? -A’es: 
but perhaps the (.’ommittee would allow me to 
ineution, that 1 understood the lumourahle 
Memher’s (picstiou to relate merely to the 
increase of expenditure on land rcve iue. 

447. C/iairmtin.] You wish, 1 think, to give 
some explanations of some answers in your former 
examination One point related to the qncstiou 
put by the honourable Member for Brightou, 
willi regard to the jierinanent settlement. The 
conclusion which be drew seemed to me to lie 
correct, as 1 mentioned, in theory, yet the theory 
was not jiriictically exenqilifieil, even in Bengal; 
because there are eonsidcralile .amounts of land 
revenue in Bengal itself which have not been 
hitherto disposed of in [icnuancnt settlement. 
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Bnt take as an example a large provinee, of Sit//.Ji.JS. 
which the jiroprietor has the whole of the i’esrr, jj.c.s, 
land revenue as his only soure.i of ineome, 
which was the supposition, T think, pul by 
the honourable Member for Brighton. Even 
in tli.at ease, it seems to me that it would be 
fi>r Ids advantage f,<i sd), or to tie himself 
down from an amimd or periodical addition to 
bis ineome (roni tlie land, with regard, at least, 
to a considerable portion of tliat land. If you 
take any provinee of tin; Piiited Kingdom, 
and siqipose tlnit the ])roprietor lias the nbole 
of the reiil, and imtliing hut the rent, as bis 
iiieoiiK', it is evident IV for Ins interest, as a 


matter of ]iraeti'-e, to disjiose of a portion of that 
land to peoph' ulio will make the most of it. as 
alisoliilc proprietors, not liable (o.aiiy future 
increase. 1 do not, boweve.r, at all disagree with 
the eoiieliision wliieli 1 think tlie Iiouoiirable. 
.Member would draw, that periodical settlements 
were, upon till whole, lho.''e wiiicli liesi served 
tlie riolits nfl!- • Stale with regard to its ineome, 

4 Is. Have yoo anv other point on vvlileli v'ou 
wish to add t : vour I'v ideiiee ?—I’liere was ;i 
(ominii.'sion v, liieh sat to asceilain the exae! 
iiierease of nrieis in Bo.'nhay in IKtili. f think, 
and iftlii' (.'oimniitee wished for inloniialion on 
that point, I would give, in a general alslvaet, 
the ri'snlts of ii ;if ('oinniI--ioii, the e\idi‘nei, of 
which wa-' ralln r detailed w ith regard (o prii i s 
geiierallv. i I'/o- Apiieiidix.) 

41!). 'I'll. I,-St’ jtl'tM lM't linos were printed, 1 think, 
as a Slate Taper, in India?—Ves. Iliey 'were 
]»riiited as a State Taper in India, 'i’lieii I wisli 
to menlion that the. Ihiniiiay system of survey 
had been exliu'led to My.sore ami Ih rai', with 
results very iniieli similar to tliosi' wliie'i laid 
followed in oilier parts of tiie Tomliay Tre-i- 
deney. 

450. Mr../. /•'. .VaoV/i. I The 30 vi'urs'set I le¬ 
nient, you iiiean ?—Ves; the 30 years' sellh iii' iil 
is tile rule, with oeeasionalK shorter sellleinenls 
ill other e:ises. 

451. Air. M'ill you klndlv .-lal" 

what the eonela-ioo of the ('ommission was?— 
'I'lie eoneln-don tliey or,me to was, that the inereaM' 
of prices ililfeiid very niiieii in different pait.s 
itml diff'ereiil elr >es, lull that, it was very enji- 
siderahle over the whole of Western India. 

452. Did liny give an iiistani'e of wind it was? 
-•-.\o! any ('•liniale, hut a very large body ol’ 
facts, of wliieli the j.iinelp.'il features niiglil ho 
jllit into a sliort Ihqn r, wliieli, if llie ('oiiniiifto ' 
wumid allow me. I would liami in. 

45,'I. iMr. /i. //'.v/.s-ev.] Supplementing ilie 
figures given I y ill" lionourahle Alenilier I'm' 
Bviglitoii. tlie laud revemii' is IK millioiis for 
IKtifi, ami i.s e-limateil al 21 millions in the pre¬ 
sent year; hn! liie tolal revenues in IKotl. lu- 
eliiding all tlie larion.s lieads of revenue, w ere 
33 millioiis, ami |!io e.-timate for this yi'ur is .is) 
millions ?— A’es. 

■154, Afr. (iiee/ /h(//'.] Therefore the iiierease 
on what J may eall tlie general ]iroperty of tli-a 
(hiv( rmneiif of India during tlie last l.i yiars, 
has hi’cn very oim'Ii greater than the Ineri'ase in 
what mav he called their lamled iiroperty ?— 
A cs. There was one more point eoniieeled with 
the siirvevs'w-liieli 1 .should like to mention, and 
that is, tliat Jlliei e seems to me a great necessity 
for having sonic means o( a.«eertaining directly 
from tlie cultivators their views regarding tlie 
a.sses«mpnt.s, wliieli used to be ascertained by 
general eonimiiriiealiou with them, and for wliieli 

Dh- there 
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Sir H.B, E. there lias every year become less and Icsh facility 
a* our ufHcerg become more coin])letely occupied, 
and less able to put themselves in intimate com- 
mnnie.i(iou with the taxpayers. 1 think that, it 
aS March would be very desirable that, before every revi- 
*®7t- siou of assessment after the expiration of the 
.^0 years’ leases, there should be some means of 
directly aseertaininjj what the cultivator and the 
eultivatiii}! idass have to say ujion the subject. 

4.55. Chuirmnn.'\ You mean that a sujicrior 
officer should always make a tour in the diittrict, 
and make his own imiuiries ?—1 think that tiie 
heads of villaifcs and men of that class should be 
always required to state categorically their views 
upon what is inqtcnding over the class which they 
represent. 

456. Mr. Di i: kill noil,1 You gave the land 
revenue as 17,t)t)2,0t)0/. in 18.56, and 21,0(K),00()/. 
in 1870-71 ; Inst year includes niiwards of a 
million Cor water rates, and that is not land 
revenue ?—Those figure.s were supjilied me by an 
honourable Member. 

457. ( Iiuirmini,] Is there any otber jioint ih.at 
you wish to refer to?—There is a note by the 
present I/iontenant Governor of Ilengnl, Mr. 
George Campbell, which is ajqiended to his re¬ 
port w))on Orissa, which seems to me to indicate 
more elearly than almost any pu|)cr whieli I 
know of, the relative merits of permanent settle¬ 
ments and periodical revisions of them. 1 am 
not .sure "if it is before the Cominittee. 

4.>8. In speaking of the elements upon which 
the settlement was bused, you did not mention 
wbeibcr the question of wlial may be called the 
wet laml or the natural jiower of obtaining water 
was taken into aeeoiint; I sbonld like to ask you 
whether, apart from any question of ii rigatiouon 
a large scale, or (ioveninient irrigation, in fixing 
the settlement the na'lnral snpjdy of water totbe 
, land so as to eonslitute it wet land is taken into 
aeeoniit as an element for taxation?—To ■some 
I'xtent it is. Almo.st all the irrigation is from 
wells wbicli involse eonsideralde exjvuse, and it 
has been a great qiuj.stion and lias been decided 
^aiionsly in various ]iroviiices at dltll'reiit, times, 
as to wbetber it was not better liir Governiiienl 
to waive all claim for irrigation fromwidls wliere 
they involved <'oiisidcrable cost to the, enltivator 
in the. const rnetlon. I}nl as a general ndi‘ there 
is a sepal ate tax iijion the land wliieli i.s irngated 
from water so raised, wliieli is traeeable in tin* 
aeeoimts. 

Tliat woidd depend njion the (jnantity of 
the water and the nearness oJ' the water to the 
surface?—Yes. 

460. Is tliere also an element of taxation in 
what may be <•alled the natural flow of water 
from livers, ajiart from aiiv e.\[ieiise of irri¬ 
gation, eonstitnting wliat is eallod wi'tlaiid?— 
Yes. 

461. And i.- that wet land extreiuely v'aluable 
.sometimes from its natural circumstances?—The 
“wet land’’ in a revenue sense is generally rice 
land, wbicb is assessed very imich higher than any 
other kind cd' land. 

16:i. WHiat i.s the maximum revenue paid on 
llie laml most favourably eircumstaneed for pro¬ 
duct ion and moisture ; what have you known to 
be the highest rate of assessment?--In (Jovern- 
ment villages, I think at ^ireseut, about 10 rupees 
wouhl jirobably be the highest; I C on an aero; 
but it is very mueli higher in some of the 
Native States. On the other hand, they make a 
considerable deduction if inferior crops arc 


grown on it; they look more Jo the crops .than 
wo do. 

463. They may be said, then, to descend from 
1 1. down to a very insignificant sum?—Down to 
Jirobably 4 d. or 6 d, an acre. 

•464. You also stated that on the soltlemeht 
there v^as a great demand for nnoeeu|)ied land ; 
can you state what is the probable extend of land 
now naoecujiicd which is cajiable of being tilled ? 
—It could be ascertained from t|ic records, but I 
could not state it immediately. 

46.5. Hut it varies very mueh indifferent parts 
of the I’rcsidcncy, does It not ?~-ln mostjiarts of 
the IVesidenev there is really very little unoc¬ 
cupied land that is fit for immediate occupation. 
In oilier.-, for in.stanee in South Camira, in Scindc, 
ami in Kamleish, and in the northern parts of 
Gnzerat there are very large tracts of laml w'hich 
is .still in a stale of forest or iinocenpied land. 

•166. Cajiahlc of tillage ?—Capahle of tillage. 

■167. T presume that- there arc great lire.adtlis 
of grass lands and wood land.s that are incajiable 
of tillage but will always be jieniiancnt pasture? 
- Yes, and if they arc not <;oimnou lands, common 
to tlie whole village, they jmy as miieb or more 
than Ibey tvouid if tilled. 

■168 Mr. A’re those uncultivated 

Taiids (be jirojicrty of the Government ?— Not 
generally; the neigbbonring enltivalors generally 
have a claim iqioit tbeiii, ami very generally in 
Ilonibay there is some reason in llieir remoteness 
or iliffienlty of cultivation, soimMimes from un- 
bealthine.ss, wbicb lias retarded ibcir being taken 
UJi. 

■16!). C/ininiiini,'} Yon will observe that in the 
accoiint of the llonihay land re.vcnne, after de- 
(Ineling eliargcs of eolleclion of the land revenue 
wliicli auioiini to 421,888 /. for the la.4 jiuiilishcd 
aeeoniit, there i.s a .still furtlier reduetiou of 
701,858 /. for allowances and assigiuiients under 
treaties and engagciiionts ?• -Yes. 

170. Can yon state generally vvbut is the 
ebarae.ter of tlio.-ic, allowances amll engagements, 
wliclber they are all of a jieriiianent eharacter or 
wliclber they are for the lives of tlfe present, jios- 
.■•es.^a)i> ?-■ They would vary very nuieli; some of 
lliciii woiilil be jieniianenl .■^oiiin would be for 
one or two lives. A'considerable amount of the 
rent-free land was brongbl under as.se.ssmcnt 
(b.iriiig llie last 20 years prosiiectively, and in 
oilier cases it was as.scs.sed at onec, an assignment 
being made to the bolder Cor one or two genera¬ 
tion.'-. 

471. 'J'bese rejiresent tlio grant'- and elaim.s of 
that cliaraeter beliire the .acquisition of the terr?- 
tory liy the 75riti.-h (iovermiieiil, and the grants 
and claims that were recognised by the Hritish 
Governirient, or niude at the time ol'lhc acquiai* 
tluti of the territory?—Yes. 

472. Do you think that the (llminntion of that 
deduction will ho material ami considerable in 
the course of years?—It will be considerable, I 
think. 

■17.'5. Then there is another item: “ Allowaneea 
to district and village officers, &c.,” 266,827?,; 
does that item rejiresent the eliargc wliieli you 
slated wa.s of a "e.haracter so hereditary'that it 
could hardly he diminished ?—A jiart of it; it is 
as though the magistracy of the country were 
jijiid jiartly in manorial and feudal rights; it 
would be very difficult toscjiaratc what would be 
the ajijiropriate salary of the fiscal or magisterial 
officer, and what was mercljf his hereditary jk> 8- 
session, irresjiective of official duties. ‘ 

47*^ Then 
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'. rniwetiatA you 4lwt itiie 

„ _ at consider tliat tiicy ^vc »(daim i^n 

'd|M0/ajiik)eie tO ;perf^ duties aceortimg 
I^JAu ciFonatotances of tlie time, and that they 
jRnpreeeni, therefore, u oerteiii amount of luf- 
auwtratave power when it is put in motion ?— 
Tes. 

475 . ^oa do not umprehend that the great 
bwedth of pasture Iwid can bo improved, so as 
tp render A capable of any greatly improved 
aasmment?'—Ko. ‘ 

476. Will you now bo good enoug^i to give 
•the Committee seme explanation with regard to 
the state of the land revenue in tSeinde. I’er- 

yeiitt w0 tot state the imiomit of the 
«eveaiie there?—"The land revenue in Scindc in 
1868^70 was rather more than 410,(KK)/. 

, 477. What is the system under which die land 
iCTimue is assessed in Seinde?—It differed in 
almost every particular frtim the land reveiun' in 
other parts of India. Tlie country consisted of 
a hroad alluvial tract, Imnnded on one side hy a 
very rocky desert, and on die other l>y a sandy 
desert. In die ilcserts there were no crops raised, 
except in very rare eases, whon very heavy rain 
fell; but they were great grazing gwiinds, and 
afforded large herds of cattle for tlic use of the 
alluvial portion which Irordered the river. Tin; 
whole of the alluvial iiortion whs irrigated by 
canals, which filled only when the nver rose, ns 
a general rule. There were small portions w'hich 
were always irrigahle, but the greater porlion 
was only irrigeted during the rise of the river in 
the hut weather. That nnwle a very innteriHl 
physical difference ns compared witli the rest of 
Western India. Then there was an lii.-loricol 
difference, owing to the cirenmstances under 
which it was conquered by the Mahmnedans. 
They imposed upon the Rajjwiot inhabitants, who 
had the same fondness for land, and the same 
capacity for agriculture whicli they havi^ in th<>ir 
own country, the alternative of adojiting Moho- 
medanism or emigrating; and those wlio remtiined 
all adopted the Mnhomedan religion, and with it 
some of the customs relating 1o land tenure; 
and the Government there was more centralised 
aad oppr^ivo than in any other part of Wostcni 
India. Inis led to a great obliteration of and 
change in their customs connected with agricul¬ 
ture and agricultural payments; and when tin? 
country was conquered from the Inst dvnasty, 
the Talpoors, the system which Sir i.'liarlcs 
Napier found in operation was generally one of 
attachment of the whole of the crop by the G‘o- 
vemnient. The crop wne then divided, and a 
portion given back to the cultivator, the (lovern- 
ment retaining a very large ]iortif>n as its own 
revenue. This made it necessary to have a com- 
plct^y different revenue system from what was 
possible elsewhere hi Western India, and n( first 
necessitated the maintenance of tlic old system 
of taking possessioti of the whole of the crops 
ununally. This was coupled wifh a. very severe 
system of statute labour m clearing tlic eannls, 
which WHS necessary to get any crop at all; and 
it has taken a \yrv considerable amount of labour 
on the part of the Government* officers to get 
rid of those two features, the attaidiment of all 
crojis, and system of statute lalanir rn making 
the necessary clearances of the irrigation canals. 
At,present the system has been very nvuch nesi- 
ttulgted tb that in use in other parts of Western 
with thieexoepfaon, that it was found iia- 
i.:pnM^le tp4rfeM 't]M communities in the 
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•wm in whidi fhey were traceable in other qiarts ^H.B. E. 
of India; and the country is flowjrmi|^hly divided 
into fiscal charges, which are siniilar ifl size and ’ 

importance to a large village in Guxerat, or in 
Western India generally. A survey and, Msess- 
ment has been of late years introduced; it was 
attended with peoulinr difficulties owing to the 
absence of the traditionary land marks mat had 
guided the Government elsewhere, and it re¬ 
quired to be considerably moditietl in many to- 
portont particulars; but it is now almost com- 
jileted in all the three collectorates into which 
Scindc is divided. 

478. Upon what ])rinciplc, then, did the re¬ 
venue 8urv(>y proceed; what basis did it take in 
fixing the contribution?—Th(>re was a viilualiou 
of the land, and the assessmeuf was fixed jiartly 
with reference to former demands, huf more with 
regard to those prinqijilcs which were laid down 
in the Despatch which h.as just been read. 

479. How was the question of the old system 
of labour for irrigiitioii disjiosed of in adjusting 
tbe settlement .'-Aly extending a system of levy¬ 
ing an extra watcr-i'css upon all land, and re¬ 
quiring that all the Inbonrers should be paid in 
money for the work they did. 

480. 'flicu. who is tlie intermediate agent of 
the Government for receiving the cess on the one 
hand and kee]iing the canals on the other ?—There 
is a special canal ostahlishment. The only feature 
of the statute labour which has liecu kept up is 
the obligation in ease vif emergency to find the 
men ; but tlie Government invariably jiay in cash 
for work done. 

481. Was the settlement for the revenue mmlc 
in the same maimer with the reputed owner of 
the land in Stiinde ?—Ves. 

482. Then, tlie waler-ces.« was in proportion to 
the benefits wliieli he derived from the irrigation 
of till' distriet ?—^'es; it was generally fixed at 
so mueh an aerc, in proportion lo the assessment. 

It, of course, was only a rough approxiniation, 
but it was found to work in prae.liee nnieh 
more favourably to the cultivator fhan llie statute 
labour. 

483. Js the revenue .ill eolloetcd now through 
village officers established bv f lie (Jovernnicnt, and 
native officers snperinteiiifed by lilnropean eol- 
leetors?—Oltieers analogous in grade and jiiiy to 
village oflieers, but their charges are not limited, 
as in (he rest of India, by the ancient village 
boundaries. 

484. Are all public servants paid by salaijos? 

—They are salaried officers; they are not here¬ 
ditary, and have no hereditary rights. 

48,'). Is any large portion of' the revenue of 
Scindc granted away in jierpetnity nuder the 
grants of former Governments?—There are very 
large jageers. The system which Sir Charles 
Napier found in foree was a sort of feudal sys¬ 
tem, in which all service was ]iaid for in grams 
of land; and it was iicctfSsary to conciliate the 
feudal class by eonlinuing very largo grants to 
them, which was done on a larger scale than in 
other jiarts of India. 

486. Then, are they allowed to remain in 
charge of the villages, ami lo oollect the revenue 
themselves, oj" does the Governinenf in Scinde 
collect the revenue and pay them in money?— 

Sometimes onq systcin and sometimes the other; 
there is a differenee with different holders; but 
generally the large holders collect for them¬ 
selves, and the small holders ootleot through the 
Government olHcera. 

o2 48t. Have 
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Sir iff. B. JE. 487. Have any steps been taken with hu^e 
ivrre. K.C.B., holders to define the rights of die ocoupante 
flo.c.s.i. under them ?—Yes; in most casos the estates 

-they iiold «re subject to the same survey and 

■j 8 March assessment as the Uovemxnent lands. 

1874 . 488, So that they have no more power over 

the oecujuints, and rights of the occupants, than 
the (loverntnent has over other land?—No. 

■48 ft. Is there any prospect of those large 
grants lapsing to Government,; are they tem¬ 
porary (u in j)crj>ctuity?—With few exceptions 
they are ])crsonaI, and as lives fall in they are 
rediieed. 

490. To that extent the land revenue in Scinde 
would be increased ?—Yes. 

491. Is there much iinoticupied land in Sdnde 
capable of tillage?—There arc very large tracts; 
but the tillage depends upon the jmwer of irrigii- 
tion, and the power of irrigation is, to some 
extent, limited by the lieight of the land above 
the river. If it is at all high, it is difficult to 
get the water to it; hut that difiSculty can 

{ Heiiernlly be overcome by making canals on a 
arger scale, taking them bighcr up the river. 
A systematic irrigation, no doubt, would verj' 

f really increase the quantity of land which could 
c brought under tillage. 

492. But apost from great works of irrigation, 
and dealing only with wlmt may be called the 
ordinary system of irrigation of the Scinde land, 
is there any largo quantity of tillage land that is 
not now in ciutivation?—Yes, a considerable 
<(uantity. 

493. Population is rather sparse, then, in 
Scinde at ]»rescnt? — Yes, very sparse, com¬ 
pared with what it seems to have been in former 
times. 

494. And is there any tendency now to in¬ 
crease tliat population?—Ajiparently the jiopu- 
lation is increasing; but there has been no census 
for some time. 

49"). Do you tliink that there will be a steady 
ineieusc of the tilled land in Scinde?—Yes. 


496. And 
—Yes. ' 


a consequent iuci easc of revenue '! 


497. Mr. J. B. Smith.'] What is tlie term of 
the assessment in Scinde ?—Tliirty years, gene¬ 
rally, with shorter tenns in exceptional cases. I 
find, on reference to the returns, that the eases in 
which the assessments have been declared fixed 
for 10 years only are very numerous. 

498. Mr. ( V/ce.] Do you include in that quan¬ 
tity of laud which can he irrigated the Desert of 
Ciifcli ?—-A part of it; l)ut the greater jiart of 
what is called the Cutcli Desert is out of the 
rcacli of fresh water, and would require a very 
heavy expenditure to render it cultivable. 

499. Is tlicre much irrigation by nuiehinery, 
ns there is in Egypt, the water being raised liy 
macliinery?—It is precisely the same system; 
the same sort of wheel, and apparently [irccisely 
the same maehinc; l)ii4 there is a good deal which 
is watered on the other system, wliich may he 
seen in Egypt, of irrigation by overflow. 

500. But you say that oven the, laud which can 
• be irrigated, is not all tilled at present?—No. 

501 . Then, until the popuktion very much 
increased, you would see no prospect of raising 
a larger revenue from the laud in Scinde?—It 
docs not depend entirely uiion tlie increase of the 
ugricultural population, beaiuse a 'great many of 
the pastoral tribes and those who formerly did 
not cultivate, have, of late yean taken to culti¬ 
vation, and tiiere has been a considerable actUe- 


mrat of o(m-«grioultaMl'«cinmnmti»s« 

which they now take ’ 

502. .Those lands wkidh were foitnei%: m pas¬ 
ture ?—Which formerly :|n:odueed very Bttitb 

503. Then the population comes from the pas¬ 

ture land and settles upon this arable hi^?— 
Yes. * 

504. Does the nomadic pastoral nopulation 
pay anything towards the revenue ?-;-Ve8, there: 
IS a tax upon clarified butter, which is one oi the' 
great articles of tmde in the desert, and in tliat. 
])art of the country they pay no other tax. 

505. There is no fax upon eattie ?—No. 

506. And of course no land tax on the nas- 
torol land?—^No. Most of the Native States levy 
a tax upon cattle, but it has not been found |»‘ae- 
ticable to levy it under our system. There is 
often a grazing tax levied in forests. 

507. Did 1 rightljf undersUnd you to say that 
the system of granting jageers is oontinued by 
us? — Not of making fresh grants, except in 
very rare cases, but of contmuing grants which 
nominally are only for a single life; but in the 
case of particular families where there is ^me 
family claim, the case of the successor is con¬ 
sidered, and the whole or jwrtion of tlie rent free- 
tenure is continued to the son. 

508. And the State makes a fresh bargain with 
the successor, 1 suppose, in those instances ?— 
Yes. 

509. Sir C. Wingfield.] I think the primitive 
Hindoo landed institutions have been more seri¬ 
ously impaired in Scinde, probably by the Ma- 
hoinedaii conquest, than in mmoat any other ])art 
of the Bombay Presidency ?—Clearly; they have 
been in many cases almost obliterated. 

510. I think the Mahomedan invasion took 

t ilace three centuries before the invasion of India 
»y the Mahmoud of Ghuznee?—Yes. 

511. Mr. Beat;h.] May I ask whetlier the 
amount winch is charged by way of water rates for 
works of irrigation represents a lair interest on the 
outlay ?—It depends very much upon the special 
circumstances in cacli case; it very often aflbrds- 
a very ample return. 

512. Whou waste land is rendered capable of 
tillage by a work of irrigation, woul^ the addi¬ 
tional amount be charged by way of water rate, 
or would it he taken into consideration in the 
amount of rent which would bo assessed? — 
Wherever it is practicable the water rate would 
he shown separately. 

513. Mr, Fawcett.] You alluded to the possible 
increase in the luna revenue of Scinde; I sup¬ 
pose that is likely to go on in tlie future, as in tlie 
past, gradually ?—Yes, very gradually. 

514. Therefore, considenug that it has been a 
gradual increase in the land revenue during tiic 
last 1.5 years, speaking generally, you would sny 
that there is likely to he about the same gradual 
iuercase in future?—Yes, 

515. That, speaking geneitilly, it would be 
neitliCT very raucii greater nor very much less; 
it would lie going on in a steady kmd of way ?— 
Yes. 

616. So tliat it would be 18 per cent, increase, 
say, in about 15 years?—1 should be sorry to fix 
any amount. 

517. We may say about the same Increase in 
the future as in the past?—Yes. 

518. Mr. tVoss.] la the expense of the collec¬ 
tion of revenue arising from the butter lal^e or 
not ?— There is vvxy Iktle expense ; d tlnuk itiie 
whole amount of revenue was verr emalli emne 
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;<%<)Q0 >and 1 beli«v« tbere ia no additional ex- 
fienBe of eatabliafament. 

510. Mr. The reToono wa« taken 

by the Ameen in kind, i auppuse ?—Generally. 

500. Have we admri^ tliut syeteni or do we 
take it in money 'i-^W.e take it all in money. 

521. Do you think ftiat that is advautageoiia 
to the ryot, or the reversq?—In stunc respocta 
it is very advantageous. Its definiteness is its 
great advantage, and now that there is so much 
money di^sed through the country there is no 
difficulty whatever in the ryot converting his 
grain into money; and, upon the whole, it is a 
great safeonard against oppression and waste of 
evftry kind. The system of taking revenue in 
kind was an extremely wastefui one. 

522. When we came into the country there 

was very little money in circulation, was there 
not ?—Very little indeed. * 

523. In Upper Scinde especially there has 
been an immense increase of cultivation,^ has 
there not, all round ShikaqKmr and in that direc¬ 
tion?—Yes, on what U8e<l to be considered 
desert; it was a hard clayey surface with very 
little Ycgctation of any kind upon it. 

524. 1 ou would say that the revenue had risen 
considerably since we occuj>icd the country ?— 
Yes. 

525. As ooinparcd witli the native rule ?—No, 
not as compared with the native rule, lieeause 
under the native rule a very large sum was levied 
in kind; but tlieu, as in Kgypt, the ruler cou- 
founded tlte two sources of revenue as receiver of 
the land tax, and as the principal grain dealer in 
the country ; just in the same way as the Khedive 
makes out of Egypt at present very much more 
than it would be possible to make out of it by 
any system of taxation. 

626. But that great increase of cultivation in 
Upper Scinde would, of course, increase the 
revenue, because there was none* at all there 
formerly ?—.lust so; the increase is partly due 
to security, and partly due to the water having 
been brought to jmrts wliere it appears to have 
been brought ages ago, but where no water, was 
brought apparently within the last 200 years or 
ao. 

527. 5lay we not expect a very considerable 
increase of revenue from that canal which is now 
made, or is being carried from above Koree down 
towards Cutch ?—^’cs, there is a e^msidemhle in¬ 
crease iVom that canal ns it extends; it is ex¬ 
tended only as cultivators are found to take up 
■the land. 

628. That canal and the railway will ])e car¬ 
ried from Hyderabad up towards Mooltan will, 
of course, very much increase tlic productive 

E owers of the country ?—Yes; the railway will 
e principally advantageous, I think, to tlic 
Funjaub; bnt, (d” course, it would liave some 
effect u])on Bcindc itself; but extension of irriga¬ 
tion is the great sonree from which extension of 
laud revenue may be expected. 

529. Do we now compel the villagers to clear 
out canals, and to perform the work they used to 
do?—It can hardly he said to be c^impulsiun, 
because no canals arc cleared‘except at their 
request; but in case of an embankment threat- 
< nmng to burst, or of any particular work being 
required in a very great hurry, there would be a 
levy en mam of the population to repair it. 

630. Mr^Btekett DeHinon.] When you were Go- 
'faraur of Bombay, was it not the practice to call 
« repert ofthe mond and material progress 


of each province under the Government ?— Yes ; Sir il. B. E 
each coUector furnished an annual repirt, in i^er%K.c.%., 
which he was expected to give that luforma- o.c.8.i. 
tion. -- 

5.11. I suppose, from those rcjmrts, we could a8 March 
get any information of the progress in Scinde? ‘®7'* 
—Yes. 

^ 532. When you first became ac(iuninted with 
Scinde, you say that there was very great diffi¬ 
culty in finding money with which to pay the 
land tax?—The ditticiilty was much greater 
before T went there. When fiist tlic country 
was conquered by Sir Uharles Naiiier, there was 
really very little money among the cultivators; 
very little money jiasscd; everything almost was 
estimated in kind. 

5.1.3. But was not the conversion of the native 
coin of the country, into what is known as the 
Comjiany’s rupee, a serious source of embarrass¬ 
ment to the cultivators, and of expense too ?—It 
was done very gradually ; for T think 12 years 
after the conquest, the revenue continued to be 
collected chieny in kind. 

.5.14, That has all ceased, has it not?—-yiiat 
has ceased almost entirely. 

53.5. And there has not been more difficulty 
now in Scinde in obtaining coin tlian there is in 
other parts of the Bombay Presidency ?—No. 

5.16, Did not the native rulers nf Scinde exact 
very heavy jiassing dues from boats ! —Yes. 

.5.17. And ihiit was a large sourec of revenue 
to them I—Yes; in a rough way Scinde was 
reckoned in those times (I speak of times con¬ 
siderably before this eom[uest), ns a country 
giving 4,00(),tH)t) /. of revenue. 

538. And our own jirojiortion of that is less 
than one-fourth, is it not?—Yes. 

539. Mr. Granf D«jf. J Altogetlier, you think 
that the prospect of our land revenue in Seindc 
is good, «io you not?—Yea. 

540. Do you think that the- expenses of col¬ 
lection could be at nil diniinislicd?—1 think not; 
there is less room for reduction there probably 
even than in Bombay, because the establishments 
have been calculated njam a scale of services 
whichwcrc considerably more restricted than those 
we now exact. 

541. Scinde has been sometimes called “Young 
Egypt,” does that imply too hopeful a view of 
its future, or not ?—T think it does not; 1 think 
that most of the elements of jtrosperi ty which arc 
to he found in' Ej^pt are to he found in Scinde 
and the Valley of the Indus, hrgiier upj hut 
Egypt has been developed under a system of 
very higli pressure, 

.542. Taking Western India as a whole, do you 
think that improved methods of cultivation, 
deeper jiloughing, and so forth, will intich in¬ 
crease the producing power of the land or not ? 

—1 believe, it woulu; 1 think that there, as in 
this country, amateur fannera are very ajit to 
make very serious mistakes, and that probably 
our collectors and revenue officers do as miieli 
barm ns gowl by attempting to show the cultiva¬ 
tors the way to improve their agriculture.. But 
though the agriculture is in a stale much more 
forward than that of most European countries, 
tiiere is no doubt that it ia capable of quite as 
much irojirovcmcnt as has been shown jiossiblc 
in our own country during the last 50 years, pro¬ 
vided experiments are conducted with judgment 
by practical men. 

543. But tlie methods of Europe will not ne¬ 
cessarily succeed in Asia?—They would not be 
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88 March 544 . CVMitmMK.] leuppoee the real dimenlty 
1871 . in increasing tiic produce in India »the difficulty 
cif dndiug manure,.is it not ?—I'hat is one great 
difficulty. 

641}. And tJie practice of burning that, whidi 
in tliifl country we use as manure ?—Yes; and 
hitherto eery little attention has been paid to the 
subject of improving Indian agriculture by 
chemists. What has reached India in that, way 
has been merely the redectiuii of what has been 
<iunc in England. 

546. You think that ho system of mineral 
manuring has been attempted in India?—IN'otiung 
hut a few very weak copies of what has been 
ilune in England. 

647. Whilst the animal and vegetable manure 
is reduced to a minimum?— Ym; no doubt a 
good system of forestry would liave a great effect 
in increasing the suiijily of manure by giving a 
good supply of wood fuel. 

548. Mr. B. Denison.~\ Has Scinde been sur¬ 
veyed?—Yes. 

549. Is it a detailed survey, village by village ? 
—It has been divided into districts as nearly as 
possible the size of large villages in India, and 
these have been treated as hsoal divisions, in the 


other parts of indi*. ~ ■ - a-' 
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,551. Mr. Fmceft.] You reec^istsd tlto justteb 
of comparing l^eindc to E^pt; do you 
that there is an imnortaut durcrence b^twOeit’tWD 
countries, one of which is spontaneously hrr^d^iM 
by nature, and the other of which is irrigated' 
costly works ?—There is little spontaneous ittigt. 
tion in I^ypt. 

552. Kot the Nile?—The hrigatipti of tlfti ' 
Nile would be very injpcifect, quittiUs imperfect 
as that of the Indus, but for canals, embanIfeunSii,. 
and otTier CTcnt works for irrigation, apparently 
m old as the Pharaohs. 

653. Does tlic Indus overtlon in the same Wliy 
as the Nile?—Yes. 


554. Chairmun.'l Relatively^ you mean, that 
the area that is flooiled by the overflow of tlus 
Indus is about, the same as that by the overflow 
of the Nile?—The extent of the overflow is 
much greater in Egypt. 

555. Therefore, relatively, the artificial irrigar 
tion is greater in Semde than in Egypt ?—Yes. 


Mr. Ross D.ONNE1.1.Y Manoles, culled in; and £.xamined. 


Mr, R.D. 556, Chairmau.l WiEi. you state what offices 
Mnnyles. you have held in India, and what connection you 

- have hod since with India?—I wn.s C-ommissioner 

in the Sunderbunds. T was Secretary to the 
Commissioners who went to treat for peace in 
Ava. 1 was Deputy Secretary to Govermnenl 
in the .Iiidicial tuid Revenue Departments. I whs 
SecrctiU-y to tlic Board of Revenue, i was 
Secretary to the Government oj‘ Bengal in the 
Judicial and Revenue Dei»artmcnts. 1 acted as 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
same Dejiartments, and 1 was a Member of the 
Board of Revenue in Bengal. 1 became a 
Member of the Court of Directors in 1847, and 
I have been a Member of the Court of Directors 
of the Kust India Company, and a Member of 
tlie Council of India since that date. 

557. Will you be good enough to state what 
arc the several systems of land revenue now in 
force tliroiighout the. Bengal Presidency if there 
is more than one?'—In Bengal prtiper and in 
Behnr, and in the province ol‘ Benares there is a 
jiennanenl. settlement of the land revenue; and 
in the North Western Provinces there is a settle¬ 
ment generally for periods of 30 years, and the 
same in Orissa, which is not a permanently 
settled province. 

558. And in the extreme Eastern Provinces, 
what is the system?—In (heBurmese Provinces 
there is a different system; (here is a jioll-tax 
there. 

559. We will go into that afterwards; with 
regard now to the permanent settlement, will 
yon remind us of the date of it ?—It was mlde 
ifirst in 1789, and it was confirmed by the Court 
of Directors in 1793. It was made by Lord 
Cornwallis, who was tlie Governrtr General, at 
that time, who had very strong opinions^in favour 
of a landed aristocracy, a body of landowncBrs, 
and ibr that reason he very earaestly desired -to 


establiBh at onoc a permanent settlement of the 
land revenue throughout, the provinces wfaieh 
were then subject to tlic British Government. 
Mr. Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, waa 
one of the members of his eouneil. He had a 
very great knowledge of revenue matters; per¬ 
haps no man* has ever had a greater knowMge 
of revenue matters; and yet, very late in life, I 
remeiulior he snys, iu a minute, that lie was 
always finding out how ignorant he was, it was 
so diflicult and complex a subject, and how much 
ho Hod to learn. However, he did know move 
than anybody else at that time, and perhajpe 
more than anybody since, or as niuclit and he 
strongly urged Lord Cornwallis to delay the 
setllenieut till belter iiifunnation was ubtuned 
with regard to the state of the jieople, and with 
regard to tlie relations of the several classea 
to tlu! land; and 1 think Mr. Shore felt veity 
strongly the necessity of protecting the ryots 
and the under touaiits generally; but the 
permanent settlement was made so hastily, that 
nothing or next to nothing was done wiui that 
view. 

560, Then the Govevmnciit dealt at once with 
tlie persons whom they found in oceupatiou of 
the villages ?—Yes; and who, 1 believe, in many 
cases, were not really the landowners, but bad 
been simply the officers of tlie native govern¬ 
ment, who were'eiiiployed to colleot tlie revenue. 
They were more collectors and fifumerB of the 
revenue than what we should call in .this country 
absolute landowners. 

561-71. Only the person who pmd the revenue 
in gross for the whole village Intp the T];ean>ry 
was taken to be tlie owner ?—Yes; and the settle** 
ment was made wife him.. Some of the zemindeni 
no doubt, were landed proprietors, and faolcfeH 
of ancient tenures; but others wet-e-m^urefeiidi, 
who hod got possessed of wlmt may W called 

. .fitniHtoi 
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wmnue.; thilt eu^t the: ce* 
the Govenoaeot. 

':'>yKjr&i Btit Botae^ I pmowMs heid ^'j^reat raaiiiky 
m> re]B-weii1intf:llie old native Hindoo 
l^ineeS of the o{iaittr]r‘?<^No doubii T auttpoee 
ntMjr of tiiem, ^ly prcfftiotore of land; as 
far as any native »» *!<»» was a proprietor, for 
Gavermsent Wl the Ui^est shai-e of the 
rent, and that had always at){)ertaiaed to the Go> 
istrament. 


' 573. Then, many' of them held very large 
twwtfl of coMitry.?—Very hu^c inileed. 

574 . And they were all settletl with in grosa 
■for the, wWe of their temtory ?—They w'en; 
settled with in tlj.o lump, very recklessly and emo- 

. lewdy ; so mueh so that many estates (we colJ svn 
“ ostote” that wWoh pays sqiarately to Govern¬ 
ment, and which is separately responsible) have 
Bhioe disimpaared, and iioIkhIj' knows wlmt has 
hei’otne of them; they have been swallow^Cjl up 
by ncighlsiuriug proprietors, and tliey have gone, 
and nobody can trace them. In otlier castsH, 
I rememb*!!', that this sort of thing oecurnKl. In 
oue district, in Midnapure, it was found, with 
regard to niany of the estates which were settled 
for as oue estate, hiul suppo.sed at the time ti» he 
part oi’ the Midnapore dustrict, that jiarts of titem 
were in other districts far aw-ay from Midnapore. 

575. Cut in the settlement ivitli the larger 


proprietors, was thp unit of the village inaiutaineci 
m a sclieduio to liis settlement, or was it liy a 
larger territorial division ?—'.I’iie whole thing was 
done in the lump, jind very carelessly and reck¬ 
lessly done. 

' 576. Witlmut even the village unit being care¬ 
fully deiined 7—Yes. 

677. Then there, w'as no se|>arate. rcNonne for 
those villages, but it was entirely in gross, liow- 
Bver lai^o the whole temirt! might he ?—1 np|)re- 
hend that in the large zcniindaries it was done in 
the gross, without any seimration, and there was 
no sufficient protection whatever at that lime 
given to the ryots; hut the (jovernment, in the 
regulation upon whi<th tlie jtermauent scltloment 
was liirmed, reserved to themselves very cnrclHlly 
and very strongly the right to interfere at any 
period for the protection of the iwots. 

578. Tliat is of those person,s holding iiiKhsr 
the individual with whom the scttlenirnt wa.H 


umde; you use the W(*rd ryot to rcjireseni every¬ 
body in the capacity of a .siih-tenapt?—Yes ; 
projievly it means only Ihi' actual eultivaUw of 
thft soil, hirt I would use it to signify, every 
under-tenant. 


.^76. Were there, in noinl of fact, several 
varieties of sub-tenure under the ehiof landowner 


exiatiagthen, and still existing?—Grerit varictie.s, 
and they are still existing. 

580. But with regard to those rights and Inte¬ 
rests, the Government took no cognisance of 
them at the time of settlement?—They diil not 
at the lime, exoept that, as I have said, there is 
a glausc in the law gf the permanent settlement 
retaining'to the Government tlio right to inter¬ 
fere at any time for the protection of tho.se par¬ 
ties; they did not proteot them at the time, but 
they declared the right to pnitect, them. 

A81, Then the whole benefit resultitig from the 
oxtenriiHi of the cultivation within the area of 
tlw ohi^'holding, accrued to the holder from the 
Gwfwrnment?—The whole benefit. 

562. And- no further account was taken of 
■ tl^ .WM* to be done witliin the hold- 


563; And'im furtjtM'MBtMiia^ was to be 
mode, whatever'might happen In the 

laws of 1703 of the Permanent Bettlement, the 
Government exhausted language to declare that 
the settlement was made in peipotuity, and that 
no addition should he made to it oh any pre¬ 
tence. 

584. Was there any reservation of what may 
be called the Parliamentary right, or the Legis¬ 
lative right, to raise a new tax generally for any 
purpose upon land ?—No, there was iio reserva¬ 
tion made at that time. 

585. 1 am speaking now of language; not 
whether there is, by impHeution, any such re.scr- 
vatloii, hut whetlier in the language of the AiU 
thei'e is any such reservation ?—No ; they have 
tried very hard lately to discover it., aud have 
failed. 

586. The. right depends uysm the ordinary 
rights of Government., not on any express lan¬ 
guage ?—Yes. 1 wish to say with regard to 
the permanent sotticincnt, that It was, in my 
jmlgrucnt, a great ori-or on the part, of Govem- 
ineut to sel.tlc the revenue in jicrpotnity over an 
enonnous tract of fertile country, which, it is tn he 
rememherfd, at the time Lord ('.oruwiillisi made 
the jierniaticnt sottlcnicnt, had been rtsinced to 
a very low state, l>y a frightful famine that totth 
place in the year 1771), wliich is supposed to have 
destroyed-—and. I think, is stated by Warren 
Hastings, iniuie ofhis Minute..^, to have destroyed 
—ten millions of people. Some say it was sup- 
jtositd to have destroyed one-third of the jkipii- 
lation of Bengal, and i>tliers say that it destroyed 
six out 6 f every sixteen people. The (ronse- 
queiieo of this was, that soin<‘ large tracts of 
•iountry fell out of cultivation, and hccame in¬ 
habited only by tigers and wild hoars; aud .at 
the time that the permanent settlement w'as made 
a vei-y large proportion of the country was a 
desert, and therefore the revenue could oul}' be 
as.sesscd upon the laud which was in eidllv.a- 
lion. 

.587. As a matter of fact, has there been a great 
increase of arable cidtivatlon and tillage cultiva¬ 
tion oi'.all kinds, of the land pcnufuicntly set.tle<l, 
since the settlcnient !■■ All {'iiormouN iniTeiisc; 
hut 1 hold, and 1 wi.sh to slate llie opinion, tlmt 
the iierinauenl settleincnt was not only unfair on 
■the jmrt of' the Oovcrhnieiit as towards itself, 
and towards the la-ople which if represented, 
hut it was very iinlair to the peojde at lai'ge: 
for 1 believe the land )•evenue of India was a 
sort of common stock, and the Goveriftneut 
share of the rental of the land no more belonged 
to anybody of the agricultural class, whether 
/.eiuindar or ryot, or whatever he might be 
called, than it helouged to the meiThant or the 
artisan or the rnamd'aeturev of the town; it Was 
the eoiiiuion stis-k of the. Goveriunent of the 
Suite for the eoiumou benefit, and they had no 
right M'hatover to give this which belonged to 
the whole ennununity away to a jiartieular class; 
and I Ihiiik that by so doing they robbed all tlie 
rest of the eoiumiiiiity, aud have inaile it as you 
see in the jirosont day, a neeessii.y to lay on 
additional taxes, projterty taxes, ami .salt taxes, 
am^ other taxes, which wouhl not have been 
necessary, Uf that extent at any rate, if the 
Government had not given away the birthright 
of (iic iieoplc.* 

588. But apart from the errors of the iiest, 
which 1 think we had jKsrhaps better not pursue 
further, whot has lieeii tlie effect of this settlo- 
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meftt M regards tlte relation row of the land 
reTji^Re in JBengal to the income of ^e land 
*w]Uoh is subject to that settlement ?-~lf you «j)d 
allow roc to say so, we are pursuiim^ exactly the 
same mistake now, and that is why I insisted upon 
the point. The Government of Sir Charles.'W ood 
ordered or permitted a iiermanent settlement to 
be made of the whole of India that had not been 
nerroancntly settled before. *It has not been 
followed up, happily as yet. 

589. Has not the good sense of the Govern* 
monts in India made it a dead letter ?—It has 
not been followed uj) certainly; and one or two 
BjKikes have been put in the wheel, which have 
considerably retarded, or, )>crhaiiB, prevented it, 
but it was a most suicidal imt. 

590. Can you give us any information as to 
the relation that the land revenue of the jierma* 
nently settled |>roviiice.s bears to the supposed 
income of the land ?—It is very difficult to say; 
it is guess work to a very great extent, because 
very little is kn<»wn; but when I was in the 
Board of Revenue I tried one or two tests thatl 
applied to it. The Board of Revenue is a Court 
of Wards, and we hod a good many estates of 
minors and of female proprietors under our 
charge, and those we lulmlmstered as guardians, 
and J tliink that in those cases, on an average at 
least, the revenue of the Keroisdar was fully 
double the revenue of the State. 

591. Is it correct to say that there is a con¬ 
stantly increasing divergence between the per¬ 
manent settlement made in the lost century and 
the present value of the different holdings ?-^A 
constimtly increasing divergence. I remember 
one case: it was a very small estate, the revenue 
of which was only 100 rupees, or 10/. a year, 
and what W'c let it for to a farmer during the 
minority of the proprietor, and of course the 
farmer got his profit besides, was 33 times w'hat 
was paid to the Government. 

592 . Would that havne arisen fi-om the cirenm- 
stanco that, in the time of the permanent settle¬ 
ment, the village was uncultivated?—It may 
linve originated from one cause or another; I do 
not know' the cause. 

593. It would arise from causes of that kind ? 
—That was probably one cause, and it iniglit 
have been from carelessness, or corrupt Jissess- 
niont at the time. 

594. You think tliat no sufficient means were 
taken to verify the propriety even of the settlc- 
nienl on which the permanent settlement was 
made?—I do. 

595. Was it made on an average of pastyears, 
or on what |)rinc.ij)lc was it made ?—On an 
ai eragc of past years. 

596. And at tliat time I presume the means of 
ascertaining accurately the settlement were very 
slight, as far as the British Government were 
concerned?—Yes; it waa not only that this 
terrible famine had depopulated the country, but 
the country had been rack->rented on a succes¬ 
sion of short leases till the people were very 
much impoverished. 

597. Has there been a divergence also in the 
opposite direction, of the holdings becoming^of 
less value than they were first settled for?—Clr- 
tainly some have, from accidental causes; from 
a river washing away the land, or some causes of 
that sort; but those oases are very rare in com- 
]>arison; and lately Government has sold a number 
of estates which bad fiillca into its own hands, and 
tltcy have got very high prices for many of them. 


the handa CbverinBeRt k ennsMiueiMNt 
the bidders beiug unable to 
revenue under titajpersHtneht 
law povided that in suob osees they 4 ^ 
sold by auction, so that comparatively few.r J|U 
into the hands of Gbverumeht, but a great many 
estates changed hands. Tho aemuidam wefia 
greatly sold out in ibeyoars immediiitlily fbUow^ 
tiie permanent settlement Of those upon 
the permanent setftlemeut was eonfetved, ft very 
large number lost their estates through not.; ^y> 
ing the revenue. • 

.599.' You draw a distmotiop then between whnt 
you have described as occurring, and falUug iuto 
the hands of Government, because the law. re¬ 
quires, not that the Government shitil become the 
owner in such oases, but that they shall seli it 
and pay the revenue out of the price ?»—Pay the 
revenue out of the price, and pay the balance to 
the proprietor. 

600. And tlie person who buys becomes tiie 
absolute owner in perpetuity of the estate?— 
Yes; he succeeds to the same rights that the first 
holder had. 

601. But in any of these cases has it been 
necessary to reduce the amount of the revenue in 
order to give to the holding a saleable value ?— 
Ro, we never reduce. 

602. No estate was permaupntiy assessed so 
highly that the profit to tlie pioprietor could not 
pay the revenue ?—No, I believe none. 1 said 
there was great recklessness, but I believe there 
were no over-assessments. The first proprietors 
w'erc wretched men of business, and they did n(^ 
know or believe that we were so thoroughly in 
earnest, and that it was really intended by Lord 
Comw'alliH that they should pay the revenue to the 
day; and I have often hoard it said, that when a 
native of Bengal says he will pay a certain sum 
on a certain day (wiiich was what they stipulated 
to do), he only means that about that time he will 
pay some money; hut when the collectors came 
down U|)on them for a definite sum, on a certain 
day, they were very much surprised, and luimy 
of them hod made no preparation, and tiie estates 
]iasscd out of tlieir hmids; there was a great 
change of jiroperty then. 

603. Then the revenue sales which have taken 
place may be ascribed to tlic inexactness and im¬ 
providence of tlic holders?—Yes, in regaM to 
those early sales. ’ 

604. The effect has boon to transfer tlie prd- 
perty probably into the hands of more provideot 
people?—Yes. 

605. Were the jnoprietary rights under this 
revenue system much mortgaged and dealt with ? 
—Y'es. 

606. At the present time is the revenue punc¬ 
tually paid under the settlement?—Yes. 

607. The proprietary rights are such as , to 
secure that?—ics; and the prices wbiidi they 
fetch when sold are very good. Many of tiio 
estates are sold at very largo prices. Many pro¬ 
prietors who wish to sell tlieir estates fall into 
arrear in order to let thorn go to the public auction, 
which they bcliovo will give tiiem the best price. 

608. Is tliat for tlie pur[K}8e of giving 
statutory title of a revenue sale ?—i es j 4 oIh 
literates all leases granted liy the man who bk 
gone ont; it throws it back to thq .petmapai^ 
settlement The purchaser comes in witit-W* 
same rigiits as the man who was settled wilb Iby 
Lord ^mwalUs. • 
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\ mean that all of those estates are 

‘fiqifeitea ?—All leat^s 'granted by the man who 
sold'4}ut «ro forfeited. 

„ (Sib; But doe* that go back ns fares the settle- 
inent by Lord OornwaUi*?—I think it would; 

! Wt tnany classes have since been protected by 
special laws. A very large class of tenants 
called putneedars, of the Rajah of Burdwan, for 
example, have been protected by a special law. 

bll. Those arc persons who hold underleases 
in writing, and registered?—Yes, 

612. Tlwro is a law which gives certain under¬ 
tenants the right to hold their tenures good 
against the sale by the Go\'emment?—Yes; and 
of late years the ryots have been more especially 
protected by the law, which gives a man a perma¬ 
nent right who has held for 12 years at llie same 
rent. But from the time that the permanent 
settlemout was made the laws have alteriiatc,d in 
a very curious way. At first it was found when, 
08 1 sniil, the aeinindarecs were sold in large 
numbers, that the xemiudars complained: “ You, 
the Government, have im absolute and indefea-'i- 
blc right to come down upon us to ])ay to a (-er- 
tain (Uy, and we have not the same riglit and 
power as regards our tenants; thcreiore we 
canpot collect the revenue which ymi call upon 
us to pay. (five us equal powers, or some powers 
tliat shall enable us to cHillect our rents with 
certainty.” Then the law gave this power to the 
zemindars; then it was found that the zemin¬ 
dars abused this power, and then the pendulum 
Bwutog back, and laws were enacted to jmitcct 
the ryots in their holdings, and to give tlrnm 
the power of replevying. Then it was found tliat 
the ryots abused this power as against the zemin¬ 
dar ; and I remember one zeinind.ar told me that 
he hod at that titue 3,000 suits against him to .re¬ 
plevy demands which he had made, in order to 
prevent his collecting his rents. Ho said that In- 
could not pay his revenue in consequence. It. 
depended very much upon the character of the 
individual how the ryots fared. 11' he was a 
man of a soft and easy temperament, his j-yots 
robbed him; btit if hg was a man of Sir Giles 
Overreach kind, he worried and oiqwcsscd his 
lyots. And the laws have gone on alternating 
very much, helping first one party and then the 
other. 

61,3. What is the present state of the ques¬ 
tion ?—I think the ryot has got very much the 
upper hand now; 1 mean that he cannot be very 
much wronged. This last law, which gave greater 
stability to a tenure of 12 years’ standing, has 
much strengthened the hands and position 
of toe ryot. 

614. Is it now the state of the question, that 
apart from special grants and leases in writing 
registered, tlie customary holding of the ryot is 
that of ownersliip, sul^ect to the payment of his 
renter revenue to the superior holder?—Yes; 
I do not believe that the zemindars generally 
consider it to be their interest to oppress their 
ryots. A ryot is like a good fair tenant in 
iSngland. A man does not willingly get rid of 
him; ami I do not believe that tHfc zemindars in 
Bengal, as a body, do oppress or roftk their ryots. 
; However, these are all transaotions which 
in no way affect the revenue derivable from the 
l^d in the permanently settled provinces ?—No; 

Government comfes upon the zenflndars, and 
SilbiOws nobody else as regards its own payment; 

ibg revenue is paid up with extreme pano- 
tttoHly in Bengal. 


616. Is the expense of collecting the revenue 
under the permanent settlement comparatively 
small ?—Very small. I could not say what it is 
without book, but it is very small. The zemin¬ 
dars come in and pay it, because. the laws ha>rc 
been inaile of late very stringent with regard to 
'the^iayuicnt, which, I believe, was in the interest 
ol the zemindars themselves. Formerly sales that 
had been held for the recovery of the arrear 
of revenue were reversed; it w.as thought an act 
of moderation and clemency not to make the law 
stringent; but it was found latterly, that it was 
an act of real liardsUip to make a sale un¬ 
certain, liecauisc the seller did not get the 
])vopev and full iirice for the land wlicu the 
pnroliascr did not know for ccrlain that he would 
get the estate whidi ho was liidding for. The 
law wa.s, therefore, made more stringent, and it 
has very niindi decreased the nuinlmr of sales, 
anil those who do sell get a better price. 

(il7. In the event of a great drought or famine, 
is tlierc .any system by which the landowner can 
he made to assist his snhordinate owners, or does 
that fall in any way iqMrti the Government ?“He 
can only be made to do it by persuasion. Some 
good zcniimlai’s <lo it very largely and viwy 
bonritifully, and otliers do not do it at all. 

61S. In the permanently settled provinces, li.as 
the (fov('rnment ever been called upon to make 
large ])aymcnls in order to imiiiitain the country, 
and to](r(!servc the po)mhition of it from i'aniine ? 
—Yes, at times. 

(ilf). VVithont being able to rccouj) that from 
the landowners ?'-Yes; you liavt; no hold upon 
them, and if tlicy choose to allow the ryots to 
Kt.ane, the Government <-annol allow them to 
starve. But, except in tlie recent ease of Orissa, 
T do not remember in my time (which goes l)aek 
many years) any serious famiuc in Bengal. 
Bengal is a very hapjiy country in that rcsjtect; 
it is a well waUnasd and moist country, and not 
suhj(!ct to drought; arid we have had no serious 
famines in my ilay, except tliat in Orissa. 

620. Arc you aivare whether the landowners 
of Bengal at the time of the jiermanciit settle¬ 
ment, performed any duties to the State -Well, 
tliey had Uuur duties to perform ivith regard to 
the police, but they w(we released from those Ity 
Lord Cornwallis, and tho State took upon itself 
the whole of the expen.se and management of tho 
police. 

621. Then there are no claims wliatevcr upon 
any landowners to f»crform any service to the 
public?—No, 1 think not; they are hound*to 
apjioint and provide for paying'thc village, con- 
8tal)le.s, but nothing further. 

622. Arc they responsible in any way for the 
peace of the village?—Mo, I think'not; 1 was 
never a judicial officer, so that I cannot answer 
these questions with certainty. 

623. Arc the holders from the Government 
entitled to divide their holdings?—Yo.s;.there is 
the law of what is (sailed Butwarah, under wdiich 
they can divide, ami do divide their estates. 

624. Does tho Government make a separate 
collection from each holding?—They call upon 
the collector to make this Butwarah, or division, 
and the collector apportions the whole revenue 
of the estate upon fliese several portious. 

62.5. They become, then, severally liable hence- 
foi-th to the' Government for their share?—Yes; 
and tt great deal of fraud was perpetrated at one 
time in that way. A man divided his estate, and 
put a (Icpendant into the part tfmt he wanted to 
E get 
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C rid of* which ww perhap# a «dt marah (I 
jw that in the Cluttacong dt«triet that oc¬ 
curred). 1 be man got a iJutwarah of his estate, 
and got rid of that salt marsh, which he put in 
tlje name «»f a dependant fiir the time being. I 
think that 12 years is tlie time after which Go¬ 
vernment cannot have any revision of an act of 
that sort; and then after these 12 years had ex¬ 
pired, tlie de]K>ndant whom the zeiinudar had put 
into this salt marsh, es {Kirt of his estate, threw 
,it np. Nobody would buy it, as it was known 
to he valueless, and the man got the whole of the 
valuable part of bis estate foi perhaps half or twt>- 
thirds of the revenue. • 

626. As a matter of fact, is the land revenue 
as nuieh, or more or less, than it was at the time 
of the settlement of tho permanently settled 
provinces ?—It is (‘onsiilcnildy iiiore. 

627. To what causes do you altjibute (he in¬ 
crease y — There has been 11 great den! of what is 
called resmnption ; tliat is to say, the proprietors 
of the rent-fn>c tenures have been obliged to jiay 
revenue. 

62ft. When did llio Government have their 
attention called to the fart that in the penna- 
ncntly settled provinces there were estates not 
paying any revenue It was known and pro¬ 
vided for at the time oFthe pennniunt settlement. 
It is distinctly stated in the law of the jiernmueni 
settlement that this settlement is made irrespec¬ 
tive of the rent-free tenures which the Govern¬ 
ment claim, and which tlwy will look into and 
assess at the proper value; it was declared that 
the revenue was made irrcsiieetivo of those 
holdings. 

629. In the original law T think they defined 
accurately what grunts of rent-iree lands w'ould 
be recognised, did they not?—Ves; tlicre are 
two distinct laws of 179.1, one for grants made 
by private individuals, that is, governor zemindars, 
and siK-h like iicrsons, and the otlur for royal 
grants. 

6.10. And they prescribed the period ?—They 
jtrescrihed the period, and prcseiiiied the mode of 
acting to recov or the revenue. 

611. And all rent-free lands that were not 
covered by those jiarticular clauses were lefto[»cn 
to revision?—They were left open to revision. 

612. Wlicn did tho Government begin (he 
revision of exemptions?—They began very tar¬ 
dily' and insufficiently' very soon, 1 think, after 
tho permanent settlement; but they did not begin 
in earnest till 1819. 

631. TJid they then proceed with vigour?— 
They then proceeded with some degreeoi vigr)ur, 
and then they proceeded more vigorously in 
1828; and altogether they have recovered a very 
conHKlcral)le amount of revenue; I think that in 
the five districts whieh constitute the Provinee 
of Behar (there the rent-free tenures were most 
numerous), the Government recovered as much 
as 260,000 /. a year, or 26 lacs. 

6.14. lias that process of examination come to 
an end vet?—Yea; it ceased many years ago. 

636. llndor what circumstances?—The field 
waa exhausted. 

636. They had gone over all the exemptions? 
—Yes, they hod gone,all over. 

637. Will you be good enougli to state what 
has been tlie increase of tho lan;^ revenue of tlie 
permanently settled provinces, from the first set¬ 
tlement up to the present time, and explain causes 
of the increase in that period ?—It is veiy difficult 
to answer this quostion with any certainty of cor¬ 


rectness, beoaiuse shice thait dmte t&o jptuSKiitsnt 
settlement certain tneita, sneii ai tiio Fro^iami 
of Orissa and Assam, not itudndod in that iQets* 
sure, have been brought Ujpon'the rent-rol) of 
Bengal. But I see that it is stated in the Slftb 
Be|K>rt of the House of Commons that the revenag 
of Bengal in 1799 was 2,660,6002, Mr. Pridesmr* 
in his evidence in 186,1, said that H «ira8 
3,600,0007. it has steadily increased nnee that 
time, and the amimnt given in the accounts ten- 
ilernl this year (1869-70) is .1,901,872 /. 

638. Sir r. You are, nO doUbt, 

well acquainted with all that Mr.Holt Mnekenaac 
wrote on the subject of tho Bengail seltlemenb 
and tliere is a very graphic passage in which he 
describes the settlement. I will just read it to 
y(*u and ask you if that is not an accurate de¬ 
scription, and whether you do not concur in it. 
He says: “ tlur settlements were made in haste 
on goneml surmises, on accounts novo;* believed 
to he aeenrute. and never brought to any' clear 
test of aeeurecy, oc the offers of speculators and 
the bidding of rivals; on the suggestions of ene¬ 
mies; on the statements «>f eandidates for employ¬ 
ment, seeking credit with tho Government by 
(liseovi'ries against the ])Ooplc; on information m 
all kinds generally worthless; the collector and 
eominunity playing a game of brag, in which all 
knowledge was «)n one sulc and all power on tho 
other” ?—I believe it is impossible to exaggerate 
the reeklcssnc'SH and earelessness, and fraud in 
some instaiiees, with which the permanent settle- 
nieut was made. 

639. As to ascertaining anything about the 
coirqmncnt villages funning a zeminuar’s estate, 1 
fancy the settlements were made very much as 
we tnadc a temporary settlement, inunodiately 
aftur annexation, in Oude with the grc'at talook- 
dars, that is to say, the settlements were made 
with the talookdnrs fur their aggregate estatos, 
leav ing it to them to file lists of the villages which 
composed those estates?—Yes. 

040. I’ho eouA'qiienee of it was that it was not 
discovered till some time after of how many vil¬ 
lages the estates were composed?—Yes. In the 
case of Midnu](ore it was found afterwards that 
some of the villages settled in a lump were at a 
distance of 30,40, or 60 miles; in foot, in another 
district far away. 

641. Hir John Shore was in favour of settling 
with the zemindars, hut pleaded for delay for 
time to make inquiries, did he not ?—Yes. 

642. He said, “ We do not know what rights 
in the soil there are undbrtlie zemindars”?—Yes. 

643. 'I'hus the one great defect of tlie Bengal 
settlement was that subordinate rights were oveiv 
lookeA ?—Yes. 

644. And tiiat there would have been found 
very much the same rights there in Bengal as were 
found in other parts of India? —I could not 
exactly say that, because 1 think that there have 
been such long yeai’S of oppreasiou and ims- 
management, and misgovemment, before our 
time, as well as after our time, that those rights 
had Iweti very much effaced in Bengal, and the 
people of Bengal have not tl»e hack-bone wdikh 
the men of the upjmr provinces, the north*w^ 
provinces, have, and they are more subinisrive 
and more cosily cowed} and the zeraindocs ten- 
rified and bullied, they robbed and wxo^ed them, 
and 1 thinik their rights very much disoppeatred - 
in BengaL 

645. But Mr. Holt Mackenzie smd that he OCB- 
sidered what are called tho oldoultivatoraiixB|Si« 





^■«i?w 3 W 4 aenr«!iumift th® <rf <ab 0 STorih Western Province* great ovier- 

Ufiper India, and that the only dinereoM which assessment, and it led to very great evils, and 
. 1 «-j 0 ould see was that the proletary r^ts of the hardships, and wrongs; but you remember 
Bengal commanities in the village lands were not that a man who was a collector, was looked upon 
’^^etrongly held as, liy die northern peasantry, _ as a good officer, and was higUy in favour with 
:wrhich he attributes to the less vigorous character ' the Government if ho made a high settlement, 
^f ihe jiec^le, and that is very much what you We have become wiser now, and oertaitdy the 
say Yes. tendency of Government in all parts of fndk, 

646 And I daresay you recollect that famous and of all their servants, is towards very mode- 
minute of Lord Hastings, that was written in the rate assessments; Iml formerly, the men who 
year 1813, in winch he says: “ In all these made the highest assessments wore thought to be 
tenures in Burdwan, in Behar, in Benares, and tlie best officers. 


in Cawnjjoor, from what I could observe, the 
olau of village proprietors ajipearod to be in a 
tndn of annuiilatiun, and unless a rc^nedy is 
speedily applied, the class will become extinct. 
Indeed I fear any remedy would come too late 
to b« of any effect in the several estates of Bengal. 
If it wore the intention of the regulations to de¬ 
prive ev^y class but tlie large proprietors who 
ungage with the Government, of any share in the 
profit of the laud, that efieef has been accomplished 
in Bengal. No compcnsfition (!an now be made 
for the iiyustioe done to tliose who liscd 1 i> enjoy 
a *hare of the profits under the law of llic empire, 
and under institutums anterior to all record of 
the transfer of their pi-operty to tlie rajalis,” 
You quite concur in that ?—Yes, I do. I doubt 
whethernnder any Asiatic govortimont the rights 
of the lower classes were so (veil protected as that 
aoems to intimate; bpt they were much better 
protected than they were hy us. 

647. And in other parts, where the peasantry 
were of a more warlike and vigorous character, 
they protected themselves 7—Yes. 

648. lu Bengal, being of a feebler race, they 
succumbed sooner?—Yes; that, is exactly it. 

649. T see that when Mr. Holt Maoken/.ie was 
examined before the Committee, in 18.32, lie said 
that he calculated that at that time the (lovcrn- 
ment had lost three millions annually by the ) .cv- 
manent settlement?—That is.about what 1 said, 
that the zemindars had at least as much more as 
the Government had. And I think that is very 
aauch under tlie mark. 1 think that, the Govern- 
oent have lost fully three millions a year. 

650. If Ma Mackenzie’.^ estimate of three 
nlllions was correct, then the loss would now he 
freater, in consequence of the grttat rise of prices 
aat has taken place, would it not?—No doubt it 
vould. 

651. Do not you think th.at all the advantages 
n r^ard to security of tenure and eotifidence in 
he Government,which flowed from the jiennanent 
ettlemant, would have been equally secured by 
. settlement for a long term of years, say, .50 
ears?—Quite so. I think that a 30 years' sef.- 
lement would have done everything that was 
.one hy the permanent settlement. I believe 
hat every acre of land that has been newly 
irought into cultivation and recovered from 
rastc under the permanent settlement, would 
*Te been brought under cultivation by. a 30 
•ears’ settlement, or by a succession of 30 years’ 
ettlements one after the other. 

'65S. And then it would have* given time to 
•oi^rtain and preserve the subordinate proprietary 
|ghts ?-.>Quite so. 

fliW. And has it not been in your opinion one 
MSttlts of saorifioing so much revenue in 
that we were compelled to assess, or rather 
l^e-were, led into assessing our i^aequeatly ao* 
teri^tiea in Upper India too highly ?— 
was certainly in our first settlement 


654. When tliis permanent Bengal, settlement 
was made, the basis of the calculation was to take 
ten-elevenths of the assumed rental, was it not ? 
—Yes. 

655. Therefore if they had really got. at the 
rental, the assessment would have been ruinously 
severe ?—No doubt it would. 

656. And the result lias been that where there 
was an inmiense deal of waste land, the assess¬ 
ment is ridiculously light, and where the land 
was j)vcl,ty fully cultivated at the time, it has been 
a lieavyisii settlement?—Yes, in a few cjises it 
lias been lieavy, but'in the vast majority of eases, 
from one cause and another, the settlemcut has 
been praetieally very light. 

657. Now it is on record in the statement of a 
Ilcport of the Bengal Government, that one-half 
of the landed property of Bengal was sold for 
arrears of nivenue by the year 1815? — I do not 
know wliut proportion, but 1 stated that a very 
large proportion bad been so sold. 

658. And with regard to the reason why so 
much of this land was sold, I think you dc.scribed 
just now several causes; hut 1 believe one of the 
main causes was the ahseiiee of any cocreive 
power ou the part of the laudholders, to enforce, 
their rents from their tenants';'—Yes, that was 
one eau.se; and another was that many of the 
landholders were, bad men of business, and did 
not understand their own ufliiirs. 

6.79. And most of the principal laiulowners in 
Bengal now arc the descendants of the men who 
bought these estates at auelioii sales, arc they 
not ?—Yes. 

660. The old gentry of the country, the old 
landholders who were, of the. ancient families, 
were mostly sold out ?—Mauv of them were no 
doubt, but a grc.at many still exist, especially in 
Behar, 1 take it. 

1 )6]. But the cflect, in short,of lliatpcrnmnnnt 
settlement was to involve in common niin,most 
of the landholders witli whom it was made, and , 
the subordinate liolders wlio were sacrificed to 
them ■?—Many of the landholders, I wouhl not say 
most, hut many. 

662. Y'ou said just now that under the sale 
laws, when an c.state is brought to auction for 
arrears of revenue, all under tenures created sim;c 
1793, that is to say, since the jtermanent settle¬ 
ment, are cleared away ! —Y'es. 

663. Then you specified certain roscrvalions 
made in the case t)f certain tenures on the Kajah 
of Burdwan’s estate?—1 only nieutioued those as 
an example; but certain tenures have been pro¬ 
tected by specific laws. 

664. 1 thiak now, by a general law, holders of 
under tenures can apply and get the proportion 
of the Gov^nmeut assessment entire on the 
estate alluttod to their several holdtan, and by 
lodging that money can save their holainga from 
being involved in the sale of the estate for arrears 
of revenue ?—1 think they can. It is a law 
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'Btr. JL, D, ^ tMjMfed since my timO) bot I ^nk titftt is I3ie 
Mwgkt. tew. 

, 665. Yourexperienceand'stndyof the Bengal 

g permanent settloment render you -very averse to 
'■ repeating the experiment of a permanent settle¬ 
ment in any other part of India^?—I did all I 
TMwsibl^ could to resist it as a member of the 
Council of India, and 1 got very little support 
from my colleagues. Lord Lawrence was very 
strong in the opposite direction, and one or two 
other members of the Council; but 1 believe that 
since they have seen the consequent nocessify of 
imposing other and bad taxes instead of that wise 
and good tax (for 1 believe that a tax upon rent 
is the very best tax in the world), the members 
of the Council have very generally come round to 
the opinion that to extend the permanent settle¬ 
ment would be a great mistake. 

666. I think that minute of yours to which you 
refer was published in 1862; at least 1 saw a 
copy of it then?—It was (lublishcd in the Par¬ 
liamentary Papers. 

067. Mr. /iir/cy.l At the time of the perma¬ 
nent settlement by Lord Cornwallis, was the un¬ 
cultivated land included as well ns the cultivated? 
—Yes, the whole cstele. 

668. Whether it Imd gone out of cultivation nr 
not ?—Yes, and the zemindars at one time claimed 
the whole of the Sunderbuns (which is an enor¬ 
mous forest stretching down the whole delta »)f 
the Ganges to the sea) as part of their perma¬ 
nently settled estates. 

668. When these estates fall into the hands of 
the (Jovernment, arc they re-settled under the 
penunnont sctilement?—They have been sold of 
late very much by auction, atid settled tipon the 
terms of the permanent settlement: the pur- 
clidser bought the estate, subject to tiie rent of 
the pernmneut settlement. 

671). Hut the Government have never intro- 
duecd the plan of putting them njum some other 
terms of assessment?—1 am not aware th.at they 
have altered the terms of those that are under 
the permanent settlement. 

671. Has this system nfsellingljy auction these 
estates ever been used by proprietors intentiou- 
ally to obtain the advantage of a sale of the 
estates?—Yes, as it al)rogatcd tlie rights of 
under tenants it rendered it more desirable to a 
jmrehaser to get the estates so released from the 
obligation of under-tenants. 

672. When you first spoke of the subject, did 
I rightly iindcmtand yon to say that these estates 
were sold by auction sometimes, because in that 
way a better price was obtained for them owing 
to the rights of the under tenants being abro¬ 
gated ?-A'e8, a man allowed bis estate to fall 
into arrears purposely with tlie intention of 
getting it so sold that he might get the better 

f irice. It is not a eommou wicurrcncc, but it has 
lappened so occasionally; I am happy to say 
that tliere are. very few sales now for the re¬ 
covery of arrears of revenue since the rules have 
been made more stringent, and a man knows 
that if the sale takes place it will be confirmed, 
and hia estate is gone; they take care to pay 
now. 

67.^. Will you tell me what is* the eftect on 
cultivation of the light taxation which the per¬ 
manent settlement mvolves; dods it stimulate 
cultivation ? —The zemindars do very little 
towards it. There has been a constant increase 
of population, and, with the increase of popula¬ 
tion, cultivation has gdno on; it Is self-acni^. 


874. yon eonild 
provement iannUivati(m^'.tL^ ^ 

Not the least; there is no improvement'in thtitir 
yation at-all. The ground is oplv -soratidtod. 
That is one of the greatest evils in ^oga^;that > 
though the settlement has -been so 
zemindars have done nothing to liupcore 
estates. Not one man in a hundred, probably^' 
induced to do it; and, of course, as onltx^tioit 
increased, and more ryots came in, the zemindaTil: 
got better rents, and they have been shtisfied 
with that 

675. In some cases the estate has fhllon teto 
European hands, I think ?—Ycb: 

676., Then have you seen any great tend^^ 
to improve the cultivation?—Generally they have 
fallen info European hands for tlie purposes of 
indigo cultivation. Some years ago there wu a 
very serious quarrel between the ryots and Sie 
indigo planters, the latter wishing ta^ocree the 
r^^ots tf) grow indigo at certain rates, which tbey‘ 
did not- consider so profitable as growing rice or 
growing other articles, consequently there was a 
great collision, and a great outcry against Sir 
John Peter Granr, who was then Governor of 
Bengal, because he took a humane and just view 
of the case, 

677. But. after all, the European estates are a 
xkry small fraction of the whole, and do not in¬ 
fluence the question much?—A very small 
fraction. 

678. Mr, limch.'] Were theryotwaroe settle¬ 
ments, made by Lord William Bciitinck, applied 
to the provinces of Bengal?—No, because it was 
all settled by Lord Cornwallis many years ago. 

679. Then no law was j)asscd for the protection 
of tlie ryots till this law, which you alluded to 
with j'cspcet to tlinsc who had occupied the same 
land, lor 12 years?—Yes. 1 told you that there 
was a constant alternation of laws. First, there 
was one in favour of the zemindar; then ho was. 
thought to be fr)o jMiwerful and to oppi'Css the 
ryot; and then t*liere was a law passed to give 
the ryots more means of resistance; and then it 
was found that the ryots were too powerful; and, 
as I told you, one man had 3,000 suits brought 
against him by his ryots. 

680. Has the object of Lord Cornwallis been 
attained in very many eases; have'the zemindars 
attained rank as lauded proprietors; those, I mean, 
who have possessed the same estates since the 
pemuanent settlement?—They are opulent landed 
proprietors, and some few of them, have laid 
themselves out to found schools and to improve 
the condition of their tenantry; but I do not 
think that 1 ever heal’d of a zemindar who* made 
a road, aud only one or two who did anything 
in the way of irrigation; they have been content 
to receive their rents and feed upon them, and do 
nothing. 

681. One argument tiiat was used in favour of 
a permanent settlement was, that it would give 
the jiroprietors an interest in the stability 

f overnment?—^Yes, no doubt, that was I^rd. 
ittwrencc’s strong argument in favour of a perma-v 
pent settlement of the North Western ProyihoeB^ 
that it would so concitiatd the people, Md tluit 
they would luive so strong aii intor^ in sn|^)<)IFtet 
ing the British Government, which had 
them tliat great privilege, that it would aieWOT 
in that respect That was his groat airg|«hiUi^ 
and his only arguineat^ I think. 

682. It was repute^ wns it not, ^ 
the nhtBm in one espeduti oase, u/hnn K 
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ntoBt persistent ui its resUteaoe to us; I 
.41^8 to Ghazoemrc ?-»! do not remembor the 
;wiit itt regurd to G-bateepore ; but this I know, 
-«iflwit as a general rule the beliaviour of the people 
' towards the Government oorrospondod witli tlie. 
length,of time that they bad been under the 
Government. 

, .1^3. In other respects the permanent settle¬ 
ment has been productive of no good losults, 
inasmuch ns the m»d<' revenue of the province of 
Bengal bears a much less proportion to the general 
revenue than the land rcveiiuo in other provinces 
doesf-i-I think it does. 

684. It is little more than one-fourth of the 
’gross revenues, wherea^i in the north-westeru pro¬ 
vinces it is two-thirds, and in most of the other 
provinces one-half ?—^Yes; but there is afallac'y 
jn tlmt, because 1 take it that the opium revenue 
is counted in the revenue of Bengal, and jmibably 
the bulk of the salt revenue; and therefore you 
must compare the land revenue of Bengal with 
tiie lands'ovimuc of the other parts of India, and 
not with the whole revenue. 

685. As tlie receipts of the Government are 
not increased in the jirovinoc of Bengal, wlierc it 
is permanently settled in the same proportion as 
they are in other provinces, df»cs the general 
revenue benefit by the increased prosperity of 
the country very nuie.h?—It Avas one of the 
arguments in favour <if tlic extending the i)er- 
manent settlement to the otlier provinees, that if 
you gave the. people a fixed jiroprietary riglil, 
and only a certain revenue were deuiandable 
from their land, it would be e.asy to find other 
modes of taxation. I think that .argnmeut has 
entirely broken down, for you have the best 
proof ]»03sible of the failure in Bengal; you can 
no more get any additional revenue in Bengal 
• than you can in any other part of the country. 

686. Mr. J, B. Smith. \ I believe you formerly 
held very strong opinions upon the que.st.lon of 
the permanent settlement?—Yes. 

687. Has there not been a very great ehaiige 
in opinion amongst those wlio were in favour of a 
permanent settlement., and are they not now 
against it?—Yes, I think th.at nearly all my col¬ 
leagues in the Indian Council now see that the 
permanent settlement Is a mistake. 

688. Is it the fact that the condition of the 
people in Bengal is better than it is in tho.se 
places where there is no permanent settlement ? 
—No, I do not think it is. All Bengalees are 
remarkably weak and depressed people, with¬ 
out energy, and without courage ; 1 mean com¬ 
pared with the natives of other parts of India; 
and the Bengalee ryots are more ^pressed, ami 
I think that they are not so well off us tlie’ryots 
of the North Western Provinces, Avhioh are not 
permanently settled. 

689. Then so far as Lord Cornwallis expected 

that the condition of the people w'ould be oetter 
by being under zemindars, who Avould have an 
interest in their welfare, it has proved the con- 
ftrary ?—I think it has. ^ , 

680. They have not laid out mon^ in im- 
j^ying the condition of the people ?—NTo; as a 
gWfrai rula they have laid out absolutely no- 
niltf,{ there are a very few individual instances 
to^jf oontrary. 

V 631. But is there not from time to time a great 
iai^ea£tttce on the part of the Government in 
V; fint instance, in the great road and iQ the 




Ganges Canal?—That is in the Norfli Western 
Provinces. 

692. But is there not a Grand Trunk Road 
from Calcutta?—Yes, 

693. Bengal must liavc benefited very much 
from that?—Yes. 

694. That was a work exclusively paid for by 
the Government ?—Yes, by the Government 
entirely. 

69.1. And the zemindars contributed nothing* 
to it?—Molhing. 

696. But tlieir revenue must have been very 
much improved by it?—Yes, ivlierc it goes 
through cultivated land; but the road was tiiwle 
very straight, and in Bengal .the Grand Trunk 
Road goes for a long distance through wild 
country; but whenever it goes througii culti¬ 
vated land no doubt it lias greatly improved it. 

697. Then there arc the railroads; they liave 
added very largely to the value of the land, hav'C 
they not?—Those arc a vast improvement np 
doubt. 

698. Do not you think tiiat the zemindars are 
equitably hound to contribute, something towards 
those expeiKScs wliieli have so much benefited 
their land ?—There is no doubt that they arc 
morally hound to do so; hut tin? ilifliculty is that 
you have made the ]icrmancut settlement so 
stringent. I mean as to your promises and obli¬ 
gations, anil what yon bound yourself to do, that 
it is very ditlir.ult to get a penny out of them 
without laying yourself ojien, and justly ojion, in 
many eases, to a hremdi of faith. You have tied 
yourself up so tight that you cannot rcdcase 
yourself, and that is the grc.at diffienlty. No 
doubt they are hound; hut you made the per¬ 
manent settlement, and jdedged yourself iliat' 
you would take nothing more mmi thein. 

699. lint you never [iledged yourself to make 
the.se improvements, did yon ?—No, you never 
did, certainly; but you ivouhl punisli yourselves 
and the eomitry, and he had rulers if you sat 
still and did not make sueh improvements. There 
is a talk of the deficit of the revenue of India; 
hut there is no doubt that there woidtl be no ileficit 
at all if you did not spend money in pulilie works, 
Y'ou voluntai’ilv.spend this money in public, works, 
and therefore yon create a voluntary deficit. 

700. Would there he any advantage, in say¬ 
ing, from this time forward we wdll make no 
more improvement in Bengal unless those who 
benefit by the iinprovenienl contivbutc to it?—I 
should he very sorry that the Goveanmont 
should abstain from making imjirovements. It 
would he very desirable, if yon could, to per¬ 
suade the zemindars to e.ontrihul e. Now the 
other day a matter came before the Council 
Avhicli is exactly in jioint. Tn the Ilooghly dis¬ 
trict, which is about 30 or 40 miles above ('al- 
cutta, tbere is an immense swamji. It was found 
to he very deleterious to the health of the jicopJc, 
as well as to the eidtivatioii, and the Government 
tried to persuade the landholders to agree among 
themselves. The Government olfered, “We 
will find the money to do it if you will pay us 
back witii interest in so miuiy years.” S' mie of the 

. more iptelligent zemindars readily agreed, and 
said that tltfiy would consent to it, and would tax 
themselves fiir a time to reimburse the Govern¬ 
ment for daaining this swamp, which I suppose 
would have added to their income very much. 
But they said, “We cannot get. the others to 
consent,” and the only way, as they urged uiwn 
the Government (and the Government have con- 
B 3 * . eented 
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aeated t«i it) to do it. Is to pass an Act^ like a 
Bailway Aot in this country, compelling every- 
. body who is interested, and who will he benefited 
by this work, to contribute rateubly towards 
carrying it out; and I believe that that Act has 
act iially beeu |)assed at this moment, and the 
(iovemment will execute that rvovk, and be re¬ 
imbursed by those w'ho benefit by it. That is a 
case in ]s>int. 

701. Hut is there anybody in India who would 
consider an Act of that kind unjust ?-rl dare 
say that those who would not coniribute volun¬ 
tarily. would consider it unjust; but no en¬ 
lightened man considers it unjust, and it 
was pressed upon the (iovernment by the en¬ 
lightened jmrt of the native comtu unity; the 
zeinimlars, who were really men of iiitcdligenee, 
prcssetl it u])oii the (lovcmiment that tliey slionld 
pass such a law. 

702. Air. T. JUizIcy.'] When the permanent 
•sctllement was first established, great ]iid>lie 
works, siieJi as railways, were not incoiitcniplation ? 
—No, certainly not. 

703. 'I'he land in liengal was surrendered, hut. 
were uneontemjdatcd works also surrendered ?— 
They iKuind themselves to nut no more tax ujam 
thf! IniidhokUu's, and thercrore they snrrend((red 
tlie means of making the judilie works: they 
could not surrender the public works themselves, 
for they did not exist. 

7U4. Would it not be a very just assumption, 
tliat where a ^rent and hcnefielal j)ul>lic work is 
suggested by the Government the landholders in 
Bengal sliould contribute to that new work in¬ 
dependent of the surrender of the soil to them 
under the Cornwallis Treaty ?—Well, as I said, if 
was made so strong, language wsb exiianslcd to 
assert that tln^ (lovermncnt would take nothing 
more than that pennanent assessiuent, that it 
would Itc very dinieult indeed to get more money 
without great risk of breach of faith, and without 
the certainty' of being aeciised of br<-aeh of faith 
with very eon.sklerahle j)lausibi]ity. .1 f the C’om- 
uiittec look at the laws of 17!).‘5 they' will see in 
what reiteratwl terms the Govt'rnmejit deehired 
that they would take nothing more. 

705. Then you think that the (lovernmenl 
should not make exactions for whieli they did not 
eompensate tlm landholdei> in Bengal, by msw 
puliiie w'orks ?—Public works would be greatly 
for the benefit of the landholders, but it w'ould be 
very diflieult to persuade them to contribute to 
tlKiii* execution, except in the exceptional cases 
of very intelligent men. 

70(i. A shorttime ago yon said that yon thought 
rental was a fair property to be assessed for lax- 
ation ?—Y es. 

707 . Is not the fioating property of the country 

iinclcr the jirotecliou (jf the law, and should not. 
it also ho subject to exactions IVom the State ?— 
Nti doubt, hut the diflieulty is to get, at it. With 
the exception of what is got from the jnddic 
servant, who is first paid his salary, and then is 
taxed so nmeh per cent, on it, and from the fund 
lioMor, who has lent his money, and is taxed so 
much ]»er cent, upon it, the product of the 
income tax in India is lamentably small; you 
cannot get at, or reach, or discovoc, in such a 
way, as to compel payment, the income of the 
people. * 

708. But in tlic abstract, you approve of the 
property and income tax ?—I think tliat a pro¬ 
perty and income tax is a fair tax, but you can¬ 
not enforce it in Bengal. 


700. Mr. , I tBideiite»d,tbat^^' 

case of non-payment of land tax, the rem^y qn. 
the part of toe Government is sale by ibiofion 
toe property ?•—Yes. 

710. There is no seizure of crops as toereisiii 
the Western Provinces ?—No. 

711. It is the first step taken 1—^The first stop, 
and tlie only step taken. 

712. When is it taken?—It may be taken'at 
every instalment tliat is duo of the revenue, 

713. Does it often lianpeu?—No; 1 say toat 
in the present day sales by auction are compora*' 
tively very rare. 

714. iSuiijHising that the opinions tout you 
hold with regard to the non-advisability of a per-, 
maiieut setllpmeut, w'ere to become more and 
more sjiread, would it not become ))OB8iblo, toat 
by ineaus of these sides by auction, a great 
brcailtl) of the land now pennanently settled, 
miglit he got back again into the bawls of the 
Government and settled on different conditions? 
—1 think you would have to pay so much for it, 
that it would not he a very good bargain; you 
would lmv(! lo pay so much to get it back, that 
you would be the loser. 

715. In ])oiiit of fact, it is uotthe practice of 
tlie. (lovernmenl, when these estates do revert 
to the (rovermnent, to settle tliem on different 
conditions ? —No, they have not often, if ever, 
done it to my knowledge!. 1 do not know that they 
could. Tliey eerfuiiily 'uow usually sell them on 
the /.emindary tenure. 

7 Hi. l.s it not felt to be a hardship in some 
cases that on iion-|iaymcut of rent, in eouscquence 
perhajiK of some accident, the jiroprictor should 
he .sold out?—AVell, it is the bargain, audit is a 
very good Imrgain lor the zcmimlar. The per¬ 
manent settlement is an arrangement very much 
in favour of the landholder, and sale in default of 
payment is one of the etmditions of it. 

717. But in 1KI5 there was a very large selling 
out of zemindars V—There was; at the first, very 
large. 

718. That is not likely to recur?—No. ‘ 

71U. But if it did happen, it is likely that that 

eliis.s of zemindars would bceomc disaffected and 
disloyal subjeels, is it not?—I do not seethe 
])o.ssil)ility oi'ils reeuiTing. 

720. Air. ])o you think that toe 

eireumstanees of till! ryots in Bengal, under this 
jtermnnent seltlement (1 am speaking now of the 
eullivalons under the zemindars), have improved 
or not ?—I tliiiik of late, years they have im- 
]>roved. The Jaw lo which 1 have referred about 
the 12 years' tenure' lias been a cause of im¬ 
provement, and in the disputes with the indigo 
])lnnters, tliougli the indigo planters w'cre superior 
men froni their jtosition, tlie ryots made a very 
good fight against them in the assertion of their 
rights ; and 1 think, from the long time that tooy 
have been under our Government, and from the 
knowledge that they can have recourse to courts 
of la-w for their defence and protection, and to 
the magistrates, the ryots are stronger than they 
were, at least 1 should say so. 

721. Have thnre not been statements made 
missionaries and others of the great distress of 
the ryots in Bengal, mid their utter poverty ?— 
think those statements are exaggerated; Idb nAt 
deny that thme is poverty, but I think that upon 
the whole their condition has improved; ii«t 'is 
all I meant to say. 

722. The zemindars no doubt are very weal£l^,, 
I suppose ?—Many of toem very wedtoy rndB^ ' 

moo^ 
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I ; 723* Do you think that they have saved money, 
i^iihttt they hold largte sums of money ?;—Y es; many 
xS them a great deal of money tW is emidoyed 
in trade in Calcutta, which is very large, from 
the accumulated wealth of landholaern. Most, I 
shhuld say, of the native njcvchimts in (.'alcuttu, 
engaged in business are also landholders. 

724. *Do you think that they spend a good deal 
' of money, or tliat they save it‘?-~'rhey are .a very 
saving people, as a general rule. 

723. They do not invest money in European 
goods, for example ?—They furnish their lionses, 
many < f them, very handsomely, and Imve car¬ 
riage), and mirrors, and j)icturea, and things of 
that sort. 

• 726. Would it not be possible to toneb tbem 

I’y a horse tax or a carriage lax ?—I'liat would 
be a comparative trifle. I think lliat since my 
day there is what is culled a wheel tax iu C’al- 
outta. 

727. There being an ininnuo tax, bow is it, if 
they have large sums invested in commerce, tli.at 
you cannot touch them there Tlicy make tlmir 
returns. The returns iu tliia country are sup¬ 
posed to be very far from the Irulli, aud in India 
you have even less bold upon the morality of tax¬ 
payers than you have here. 

728. Although this jiermauent scfttleuieiit is a 
groat loss to (rovernment, still I siipjiose it i.s 
for the general advantage of ihe country that 
there should be a number of rich people railier 
of the ujij)cr classes, as these xemindars are, witli 
the ability of assisting the lower classes ?—llut 
they do not do it. 

729. But they may he gradually brought to 
do it by education, may they not?—I hope I hey 
may. Some of them, T know, have done a good 
deal in the way of schools, and in other ways, to 
promote the benefit of those under them, hut as 
a general rule they do little or nothing. 'I'lic 
benefit in the way that the honourable Moudicr 
points out hits not been at all commensurate with 
the sacrifice tliat the Government has mailc. If 
they had got the full revenue from Bengal, only 
think what a great deal they might do in the way 
of public works and impiMveiuents of that kind. 
And they might also dispense with iiad taxes; 
tliey might disjrense with the irnuune tax, 1 do 
not think it is a hiul tar as taxes g<>, hut it is 
very obnoxious to the people in India; it is a 
novelty, and therefore ckHoiks. 

730. It is an old Hindoo doctrine, is it not, 
that the digging of wells and the huililing of 
caravanserais and such other public works, arc 
things which bring with them a future rcvvaid : 
and a great many such public works ivesre made, 
in old time at all events, on the, foundation of 
that belief, wore they not ?—Yes, and some are 
made still, esjiecially at Bombay, where the rich 
men and merchants appear to vie with one 
another very much in works of public heiu'lit. 

731. You do not find that in Bengal ?—Not so 
much, oertainly, and nothing like it. 1 think 
that the Bombay people, the Parsees, and some 
of the Hindoo classes of Bombay arc a superior 
people to the Bengal people, ^not in intellect, 
because I believe the Bengalee is a man of the 
acutest intellect of any natives of India, hut in 
pnbUc spirit they ai-c very deficient. 

732. Mr. Beckett Denistm.] When you say that 
' the condition of the cultivators has very much 

improved of late years, do you apply that without 
! distinction to Bengal Proper, Onssa, and Behar, 
®r do yon make a distinction between the pro- 
%iiK ’ 
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vinoes?—Idonotthink it very'much improved, 
hut I think it is improved. It is a matter of 
mere opinion; it is a thing which you can hardly 
test. No doubt, in Orissa that dreadful famine 
came, and swept oft' some hundred thousand. 

733. But suppose that the condition varies 
according to the race of jieople; for instance, 
that they are much better off in Behar?—Much 
better; the jicoplc of Bclmr arc a much finer 
amt maiilicr people, Init they are not s<) acute in 

I ioint of intellect as the Beiigulet* ]ieoplc. 1 
mow it gentleman, si eonncction of my own, who 
was moved, as an otHei>r, frmii a Ueiigtil distriet to 
aiicliar district; and he wrote to me that he tiuind 
a very great inleriority in the pcojile there, in 
jMiiiit of aeiiteiicss and iutelligeiiee. 

7.31. But as far as material <•Oll<^ltion goes, 
they are, better off?—Yes, they have more hack- 
hoiie ami more energy of cluiracter. 

73.-). But is not one 'fertile source of I lie im- 
poveri.-hod coiulilioii of the ciilliv.itors in .Lower 
Jicngal, wlierc tlu’y arc little, heller than slaves, 
to be found in the exce,ssive .siibiiifeiidiition of 
tiie tenure ?—I think that is the ease; there is 
more sijiiceziiig ; it is like the under tenures in 
Trelatul. It i.- a most singular fact, hut 1 have 
seen “ whole p.ngos’’written about the .state of 
indand years ago, long before llie.^e recent mea¬ 
sures, wliieh woiihl apply iwrfeetly to Bengal. 1 
rememher an article intiic*' Edinhiirgh Keview’" 
ii|»on railroads in Ireland, from wliieh you might 
have, taken whole pages, and chiuiging the jirgper 
names, liave appliisl them to Bengal. 

73(). Is it not the ease that a very large pro- 
Hirtion of the jiermaueiit jiroprieters of Bengal 
lavc permanently alienated their own rights, 
that is, lh(!y liave sublet them for a ((iiietsiim? 
— Ves, I think they have dene so, very largely. 

• 737. That they have taken advantage of tiie 
permanent .settlement with the. Government to 
permanently alienate to their Bubordiuates ?— 
Ves; ill the ease of the Jlajali of Biirdwan, who 
is tile largest landowner in Bengal, there is a 
large proportion of his estate let jiermaneuily to 
his under-tenants. 

738. From w'liom, of course, the Government 
have no iiicrca.sed revenue ?—No. 

739. Blit the Bajah of Burdwan happens, on 
tlie other liand. to be one of those who set agood 
example to, their countrymen ?—Yes, lie docs; 
he is very nnieli aliovc tlic general average. 

740. An hononrahl(! Member lias desired me 
to ask this ((ue.stion : Itcnarcs is ii permanently 
settled province ; have not the Government often 
liecn ohligc'd to make the same rcmi.s.sioiis of land 
revenue and other eone.essions to the laiidholde-rs 
ill Benares, .as in temporarily settled estates; 
thus .showing that tlie permaueiit settlement does 
not benefit tlie State'?—Kol in my time; I have 
no knowledge of such <;.ascs. 

741. Did I rightly understand yon to say that, 
never within your knowledge, has an estate that 
lias liccn sold, been resettled on any other terms 
than that of the permanent, settlement in Bengal'? 
—1 do not know of an instance. I lun not ((uitc 
sure that the Govenuuent would have the power 
to do it 

742. Then the Government dcrivo no benefit 
whatever from the .sales, beyond the recovery of 
their revenue balances?—No. The Government 
might do tins: if the Government boi^ht an 
estate, they might settle it ryotwai-; that is, they 
might settle it with the ryots and remain the 
proprietors themselves; but 1 doubt whether they 
K 4 could 
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could settle it with a man and mahe a fresh 
bargtun (or at least, they never have done so to 
lay knowledge) like the }>ornianent settlement. 

Td.d. Jhit does not the fact of sale extinguish 
all subordinate rights?—Yes; hut I do not think 
the (io\ernment would lake advantage of tlaat 
to ttiiiml bond jide rights of any parties. They 
inigiit settle it ryotwar; they might settle it with 
the I'yots and become the zemindar tbemsclve.s, 
as it were. 

744. Do you know at all to what extent the 
lennanently settled estates have changed bauds 
)y reason of the Gov;.ruinent sales?—It would 
be extieinely difficult, 1 should think, to got that 
information at all. 

745. The Hoard of lievcnuo in Culeutta would 
know that?—The Hoard of Jicveniie in (hileutta 
would find it no doubt among their iveonls, hut 
it would be difiicult to get at it in this country. 

74(5. The land revenue is by law payable on a 
certain day' liefore a certain hour?—Yes. 

747. Is it within your knowledge that tcnder.s 
of ro.vcmic prior to the fixed day have been 
refused ?—-Jlo, certainly not. 

748. Is it within your knowlciige, that owing 
to the closing of the Government office or the 
collector's treasury on holidays, estates have 
been brought to the hammer ?—I should think 
not, J never heard of such cases; the Hoard of 
Jlevcnue would come down very sharply on a 
collector who sold an estate when the money had 
been tendered. 

74}). Mr. Grant Dnjf. ] Am 1 not right in think¬ 
ing that your dissent fi om the ]>ernmneiit settle- 
nient despatch of the filh of.Iuly 18G2, was laid 
before I’ai'Iiament in a Keturn inoveil I'or by 
Mr. Vansittort in the year 18G2?—Yes, T think 
it was. 

750. Do you recollect that at the same time ■ 
there was laid before J’arliainent a very intei'cst- 
ing Hajier by Sir dohu, now Lord, Lawrence, 
taking jtrccisely the opposite view from you?— 
Yes. 

751. So that the honouralde Members of the 
Couimittf'e who will refer to that lleturn will be 
able to find both views stated witli the utmost 
fulness ?—Y'es. I mentioned just now that Lord 
Lawi'cnce was the jnon who held that view, that 
it would do so much to eonciliat*; the zemindars, 
and to render them auxious tt) 8upj)ort ihe Go¬ 


vernment, that it would counterbalance any.die*, 
advantage of loss of revenue. • , ■ 

752. 1 am right in thinking that you would 
consider that any honourable McmW of tie. 
Committee who had read tliese two Paimrs would 
have the whole argumeuts on both sides clearly 
placed before him '?—It would be vain of mo tp 
say that I have stated all the arguments on my 
side; 1 stated all that I could. 

75.'!. Chairman.] Arc you aware that there 
has also been laid upon the Table a further cor¬ 
respondence between the Secretary of State for 
.India and the Government of India, 1865-67, on 
the subject of the permanent settlement of land 
revenue In India, which states all that has been 
done In India since that despatch was sent in 
1862 ?—Yes; bull do not tliink that I have seen 
those lists. 

754. Mr. Grant Ihiff.] And your views os to the, 
bearing of the permanent settlement upon the 
education and road cess question have also been 
laid before Parliament in a Itcturn moved for by 
Mr. Kinnaird last year?—Y^es. 

755. With regard to that last matter, the hear¬ 
ing of the permanent settlement uimii the educa¬ 
tion and road cess question, you dissented from 
the view that found I'avour with the Secretary of 
State in ('omfcil ?—Well, 1 did partially, i rather 
gave in at last, for 1 thought it was so desirable 
that we should have it, hut it was to me very 
questionable whether it was not a breach of 
faith. 

75G. The view that found favour with the 
Seerctiary of State in Council was, that the per- 
iiiaucut settlement in Hcngal did not bar the im- 
jiosilion of .an ediioation and road cess in Hcngal 
in the way in whioh it was proposed to imjioso 
it?—Y'es. 

757. Your complaint against llie land tax of 
Hcngal is only that it was settled in a way far too 
unfavourable to the Government?—Y'eSjand that 
it was made permanent. 

758. Have you any complaint to make against 
the settlement of tlu; land tax in Bengal, except 
that it was too unfavourable to the Government ? 
—No, no eonqihiial,, certainly, that it was oj)- 
pressive to the zemindars, to the payers of 
revenue ; it is most favourable to them, there is 
no doubt; hut the i-hiiins of the ryots were over¬ 
looked and iiegleelcd. 
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7f)9, C/iainimn,'^ WllAT ofliec.s have yon held 
in India ?---T went llirouoh all the dilli rent 
grades, the lower o;radft.s of the jndii-ial and 
revenue d<.‘.|tiirtments; 1 then came to the sn|ieiior 
grades, and subseiinently formed a ineniber of tin; 
Board of Administration in the Bnuianii. 

76(t, In what year?—In IH.Tl, with Sir Henry 
Lawrence and Sir John, now Lord, Lawrence. 
Then, on the Board of Administration bi-ing 
broken up, 1 w-as njijioiuted Judicial (jommis-iom r 
for till) whole Bunjaiih in 18.12, and siibseciuently, 
after the nintiiiy, finmcly, in 18;>8. J was s'-nt 
down to Onde as Chief (himinissionev,‘and lb(;n 
8ub.set)uently 1 was ap])ointed to sncceed I. ird 
Lawrence asLieutenantGovernorof thcJ’nuiaul), 
which govermuent 1 left in Ihfi.l. 

7Cl. Will you be good enough t.(> explain to 
tlio Committee what was the state of the Ihiiijaub 
as regards it.s land revenue at the time, it first fell 
under British rule?—To do so it will In- m;ees- 
sary to go back for two or three years lieforc 
annexation. And I may briefly say ibis, tliat 
when Maharajah llungcct Sing died, in 1HH9, 
ooroplete annridiy prevnile<J for six years. Tiie 
array became paramount, nnil invailed the 
Britisli territories in the year ISI.",. A British 
force was hastily eollceted by Lord Cough, and 
Lord Hardingc, as Governor Geiniral, also 
united with him, and four very bloody battles 
were limglit; the battles of M oodkee, h'erozeshah, 
Aliwal, and Sobraon, which led t'> our army 
advancing to Lahore, and the following was 
tlioresult: the territory of Jnlindcr Dooab, l>e- 
tween the Boas and the Sutlej rivers, 1 think 
having a rovemio of about llO.dOO /., was ceded 
to the British Government, and a Council of 
Regency was appointed at Lahore as guardian of 
the young minor, Maharajah Dhnleep Sing, who 
is now in England. An officer wa.s appointed to 
preside over the Council of Regency; tliat was 
Sir Henry Lawrence, and he had a staff of assist¬ 
ants also for the purpose of helping the Council 
of Regency in carrying out the civil administra¬ 
tion for the young Maharajah. During that period 
which the Council of Regency lasted, 1846-47, 
and 1847-48, the Resident in communication with 
She Council of Regency determined to change the 

4M 


sy.«tom of Cl )1 Ice ting the revenues in the l’uiij;uih. 
Eurmerlv there were jivmlne.e afses.sinonts; each 
field eou’lributed su mueb |irodue,i- to the imrjmses 
of tin; Sliili’. 'fills was found extremely iueoii- 
veuient; it led to all kind.s of livll. To carry out 
that .-‘y.stem WHS extremely difiieult; it reipiirnd 
humireils and thousands of ollieials to go over 
the country, and ilie (lovcriimeul even then 
did not get perhaps (heir eorree.t share of the 
produce. So during this period of two years 
Sir Henry Lawreuee, Avith the eouseut of the 
Durbar, i;mi\e)-ted tbese, produec payments into 
money jiaymeiits, the .same as we bail in onr own 
jn’oviiiecs. It was a very difficult tiling to do, 
and tin; eonverl.liig of it led to a very considerable 
decrease of revenue; but at the same time it 
was eousldered a mueb wbol(;somer, and a niiieli 
better state of things. He h.ad completed that 
task bv tile cud of 1847—48, when liie relxdliou 
broke out iu tlie I’mijaub. 

7fi^. Call you exjilain Avliat tin; j)rinei]>le of tin; 
eoiiversioii was; liow wa.-, tlie v;due ol tlie grain 
jiavmeat adccrtained .'—i think they cstiimited 
the probable ont-liirn of e;ieli field ; and I believe 
till- GovevnmenI were then supposed to take about 
a third of the prodiiee. 

7(!;}. They did not jiroeecd then iijion tin; ile.tual 
aceouut.s in any give.n number of previous ye.ars 
to ascertain Imw nincb bad been eontribiiteil ?— 
Ro doubt they kept tiiat iu view; there is no 
(iuestiou that those former assessmcnls were 
(inly cunsidered. 

7G4. Who Avere the olfieer.s employed to do 
this; Avere they ordinary native ollieers '.vlio bad 
been formerly eng:iged in colleeling the hind 
revenue, or Avere they speeiul oflieer.s !— I here 
were British otlieeixs, a. staff ol wbom Sir Henry 
LaAvrenee laid with liini; 1 m:iy mention tlieir 
names, because they atterAvanls beeame Aery 
great and distiiiguislied officers, and .slioAved the 
great wisdom of Sir Henry Lawrene.es seleclifHi. 
One was iJhutcnaiil Herbert EdAvardes, :iftcr- 
wards Sir Ilcrbert Edwarde.s; one Avas Lieu¬ 
tenant Nieliolson, afterwards General John 
Nicholson ; one was Lieutenant Maegregor, now 
Sir George Maegregor; another was Lieutenant 
Taylor, now General Taylor, Mr. Bowring; 
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and Mr. (.'oi'ks. Those officers were detached 
with some of the native officials, and it was 
tlieir duty to make llie Iwst arrangement they 
could, and flic result was, 1 think, witlmut being 
able Id say tixaclly the amount, that there was 
a eoiisiderablc reduction in the sum which the 
nnfivc govnrriiueiit previously roctived. 

7(>o. {^Hu you give the total amouul that was 
tlieii iisfertaincd lo be the revenue 1 

7f)(l. You were going on to state what Iiap- 
pened after the rebellion ?—The rebellion took 
place in iH tS. Two of our offi<;ers, Anderson 
and Agn<.-w, wem murdered at Aloultan. The 
whole of the Sikh nation rose in reltellion, and 
Lord (ioiigh advuncc.d; the battles of (.’hillian- 
wallah and (iuy.enit were Ibiigbt. and it ended 
in the Ihinjaiib lieing made; over to the Ilritish 
(government. 

7()7. Wiiat was then ilone with reference to 
the land revenue?- ^Vheu the |>rovine(> tvas 
made over to us, Lord Ibdhousle, the (bpvfmior 
(ienera! o!' India, formed a Uoanl of Atlniinis- 
tration. ainl seleetcnl a number oi’ officers from 
the .\or(li-West, and divided the whole pro- 
vine<- into divisions and districts, and I think 
there nere si\ divisions and .‘!2 districts, tliii.s 
giving from about four to five districts to eae,h 
divi-sioii. Then for the first year we detenninetl 
to continue the engagemenfs which Sir Henry 
Lawrenci’ had taken previous to tlie. outhreak, 
till such period as u regular revenue assessment 
could he formed. It teas found jiractically that 
tint coinau'sion into monev-rat.' made hy Sir 
Henry Lawrence and the Cotinei! of |{(•geliey 
was (|i;ile (txee.'-sive, not front any desire on liieir 
part to make it excessive, luit hecaiise there was 
great difficulty in the matter, iind (dher circimt- 
fc-tiiiiee.- al-o eaiiK! in which renderci! it netu'ssary 
for the Ih-itish (JovermneuI to reihice the a-‘sess- 
nteitl eonsideriihly. The trircumstimccs were 
these; Owing to the hroaUing n|i ol’ the Sikh 
army, and tlte. enormous hosts of armed retainers, 
they W'D'c all sent Imek to their villages, tiiid 
being ejiielly eidtivators, ibey broke u]i a gnait. 
bv(!:ulth of cultivation, and ibe seasons were jtiir- 
ticuhiHy jiroiiilious in 184S-4!), iSdif-dO, and 
1H5() .■)! ; the eonset|uence wa.“, th.at there was 
an enormous (|uanlity of grain; price,- fell, and the 
revenue wliieh had hcen.fixed by the (tmineil of 
Eegeiicy eimld not he eolleeled, • and we were 
obliged (!aeh year to redin.'e tlie assessment. In 
the meantime |>re)>ara.lions were going on for the 
regular jeteuiie settlement, eoinhuied according 
to the plan pursued in the North Western Pro¬ 
vinces, anti which was the result of a great many 
years experie.nec, 1 may say that the regular set¬ 
tlement eonimcuced in IhoO. It look altout eight 
or nine years to complete the assessment of the 
whole Punjanh; but of course some districts were 
completed before other.s; some of tlieni w'ore 
conudete.d in lHd2 and and some of tlnau in 
1851-00. liiasmucli as our inslnmients were 
limited, it was imjamsible to di.i it. all at once. 
And now 1 may state, generally, what was the 
uaturt; of the arrangements for this settlement; 
they wer(' statistical, thev were fiscal, and they 
\wre judicial. First of alf the boundary of every 
village was defined; boundaries are very often 
not defined in India, and grnat quarrels arise in 
coiise<| nonce. Theu they wore silrvcye*! by a 
scientific survey; the interior area of the village 
was surveyed, and the land classified ; the culti¬ 
vated and culturablo; tl>e barren, the waste, the 


sites of villages, the sites of wells; everytlting 
that a survey could delineate on the map was’ pnt 
down by a scientific survey. This followedi 
by what is colled an interior survey, conducted 
by natives. By that survey every field was mea^ 
sured, its length and breadth, aud its pea, the 
name of the cultivator, the name of the owmor. 
the quality of the soil, the crop, and the caste m 
the cultivators were rpcorded. {jo you had a 
eoraplctc map also of the whole interior ar- 
rangouients of the village. Wniether the fields 
were irrigated or nairrigale,d was also noticed. 
The class hf cultivator was also noticed, the 
(M)pulation of the village, the number of ploughs, 
lh«‘ number of cattle, wells, tanks for irrigation; 
everylbing was laid down in detail; so tbut you 
bad for each village a scientific map, aud also.the 
details filled in by the non-professional survey; 
and there was always a ehcick that the iiou pro- 
feshioiial oin-. was eorrectly ilone with regard to 
totals, because you had the total amount of the 
land surveyed professionally, .and the other must 
eorrcsjiond with it. 

7fi8. \Ylial was the system of a.ssessment that 
w:is earried out in the Piinjaub upon this basis?— 
(jencrally speaking, a tract of country was pre¬ 
pared first of all I’or the settlement offi<;er. He 
lad jnxphably 500 villages or inori' in what is called 
flic dlvisippti or pergtmnah. He went to the locality 
and .']>; ut a month or two months, according lo 
(•ireumst.ance.s, in tliat place; he visited every 
village; he made himself pretty vvt'll acquainted 
willi the genera) agripMiltiirnl eondition of the 
villages .and lla; tracts of ciPiintry ; hi; referred to 
jpasi asp-essments ; he looked lo tin; cpinditiou and 
the l•harae1er of tli<‘ enllivators (for a goorl deal 
depends iqam that, some e.ultivators being very 
mueh htOter than otiicrs); he h>oked also to the 
facility ' f irrigatloii. <pr wlieUter iiTigatloii eould 
he extendn’d ; he loipkcd also to the quantity of 
waste land in ouch village which woidd leave 
scope for future iinjirovements, to the vicinity of 
markets, to whether the roads were convenient or 
not lor ex]ppprliiig produce ; and taking all these 
into eousideralion, seeing the jieople, living 
aiuoiigsl them ami talking to them, he could aC 
ways cipiiie lo a very fair estimate of what the 
assessiuciil should la;; })ractiealJy it was found 
that there was no dillimilty- 

7r)9. In ai’riving at this estimate of wliat was 
fair, was it considered tliat there were lo ho both 
jirofits to. the cultivator, and any projivietaiy 
rights beyond the profits of cultivation, or was it 
eoiisidered that there were to he only the jirofits 
of eiiltivalion?—No, the jirofits were considered 
without rel'ercncc to the projirictor or cultivator. 

770. Wliul was the jirolmhlc pcr-centagc re- 
jircscntin^ the jirojirietary riglits; sujiposing a 
mail holding land and paying revenue, chose to 
let his land hi a cultivator, what would he gel as 
.a per-centage, do you siipjiose ?—The (iovern- 
mciil in the first instance took two-thirds of tlie 
net profits after all exjienscs were di^ductcd; Wt 
in a late settlement, which 1 will come t.o hoco- 
aftcr (the one I am now telling you almut was 
for 12 years), they even went further and took 
only half; so that at this first settlement, two- 
thirds of the net profits of the estimated rcntid 
was considered to be what the Govenunent 
ought to take. 

771. Was the value taken as the estim^ed 
rental in the sense of what it would let for to 4 

erson occupying it as a tenant, or what it might 
e used, for having regard to the natural qufditiea 

of 
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of the soil?—No,tts oocuj>ied by the tenant, as 
we fifiind it actually existing. 

772. Will you still t'ui’ther explain, when you 
speak of the* irrigation that was taken into ac- 
oount, whether you wean what may be (uilled 
the natural irrigation, the proximity ol' natural 
Wettu' ht the Soil, or the surface oi' tlie soil; or • 
do you, take into account large artifici.al works 
for irrigation?—Chiefly, I lifmk, the natural 
irrigation. For instance, some wells arc 10 lect 
deep, and soinctinies they are Irom 100 to 150 
feet dee]). 

773. And the natural flow of the river, if any 
were uMiilable?—If there Avere any there. 'I'his 
was one portion only of the inquiries made by 
.the settlement oflie.er; he had to adjust all titles 
to projierty iti the \illagc; all questions ot right 
were determined; it was also «leUn’iuined Iioav 
the ])uym('uts Avere to be made hy the ilift'ereut 
aharehohlors; all the right-s as to how laud was to 
be broken uj), Avlfudi was very olteu a v<u'y difli- 
cult thing in a village; iu Avhat ju'oportiou the 
different shareholders were to break it uji; and 
every thing that eould he thought ol for the 
fut.urc management of the vilhvgewas decided by 
the OoA'ernmeuI t)flie.er, each shareholder having 
a 2 )apor given him of the amount of his share, 
and what (xovermucut revenue he hail to pay. 

774. In the event of the land being unoi euiiied, 
or until led, from want of jiopiilation iu llie village, 
was an asse-smont jiut upon tbul land to he paid 
whenever it was taken into eultivatiou? ( ei- 
tainly not. 

775. What w.as done if tlie laiul was ea}ial)li 
of cultivation, hut from accidental cir(•uul^tull'•^•^ 
at the time of the survey was not in aetual culti¬ 
vation?—Nothing Avas put upon it; liut it is just 
possible, and even probuhle, that the settlement 
officer Avhen making his assessmciil il he loiiiid 
11)0 acres in a village eultivatod, and Hit) out of 
eultivatiou, iu diawing his line. AVould pin ratlier 
a higher sum on the cultivated; hut it wa.- a 
good deni left to his discretion, and there iva.-. no 
prineijile lixed (hat he should do so. 

776. If anyone cultivated it afterwards, tlie 
profits Avould go entirely to the proprietor ?- - 
Yes, for the 12 years. 

77/. Was the settlement made. Avitli rlic peivon 
who was ascertained, as far as (.he Mirvey ollicer.s 
could diseovp.r, to be the rejaitcd jiniprictor or 
owner of the projicrty ?—There w.rs no diflieiilty 
about it. There they Averc. (Ictierally .speaking 
they Were eo-jiarconery communities, and there 
they existed, and Imd been for ages and genera¬ 
tions. 

778. T)o you mean that the Avhole village.s acre 
treated as coTparccnories ?—1 estimate rougldy 
that three-fourths of the villago.s iu (lie ruiijaiib 
arc held by co-jiai-ceuery couunimitie.s; proliahly 
a fourth by single proprietors, but otlierwise (lie 
whole country is held by co-iiarcenery eommuni- 
iies, and they sometimes in numbers Avould range 
from .50 to 500; and, therefore, yon can iiiider- 
Btand how extremely intricate the wliole question 
of property became, and what a very great 
work tlic settlement revenue officer did when he 
arranged all those disputes, and fixed and re¬ 
corded tlie right of each person. 

779. Was the produce of the village jointly 
tmd severally, if t may use the jihrase, liable to 
make good the revenue for the year?—The 
j^enoral plan was this: amongst co-pareenery 
communities each shareholder cuJtivated a cer- 
tan portion himself, and the lands cultivated by 
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tenants ivero thrown into a common stock. If it sjr U. 
was sufficient to pay the revenue it went to the J.oH/gotnery, 
GoAcriiment If it was not enfficient to pay the o.c.».i.. 
revenue the shareholders paid the deficiency by March 
distrihiiting it iqtoii their own shares, or uiion 
the.ir own eidtivatloiis. 

780. You are distinguishing between the co¬ 
parceners Avhi) Avorc the vejnitcd owners, ami the 
tenants who oe.ouiiiod under .them as mere ordi¬ 
nary agrieulturul tcuunts ?—Yes. 

781. Were there many such agrieultuiul te¬ 
nants oeeiipyiug under eo-parceners in the coun¬ 
try ?—Yes, a great imuiy. 

782- Then, as hetwecii tlie co-jiarceiiers and 
such agricultural tenants, it wa.s merely holding 
under eontraet, the terms of Avhieh were .settled 
between tljem.seives, and of Avhlidi (lie tiovern- 
ineut took no eoguisiinif ?—The terms wi re either 
settled by theiii.selves, or judicially, and. iu all 
ease.s, recorded. 

783. They did not go beyond the eo-pareeiievs? 

—No. 

781. Then siqiposiiig the revenue Avas not 
paid, how AVould (he Goverumeiit obtain the re¬ 
venue IVoiii tlie, eo-jiare<“nors; would they a.ssc.s.s it 
upon them jiro raid iu any way, or would they 
make them all jointly and severally liable for tlie 
Avhole aiiiouiit ?—As I described before, tlie ro- 
venue was distributed u|iiiii each share. If a 
shareholder became a defaulter (he (loveriiiiient 
would have had (be jiower of selling his share. 

ItiU that, sale was iii^ver resortel to; tlie other 
shareholders, supiiosing the man to be in didi- 
eulty, Would come forward, |iuv the aiiiount. and 
take the share for a certaiti time into tlieir jai.s- 
sessioii till tlioy Avere repaid. 

785. Had cae.li sharcliolder the liberty of 
selling or mortgaging bis oavii she re. with or with¬ 
out (he eon,sent of the eo-,sharers ?—Yes, but (lie 
other shareholders had the right of pre-emjition, 
the right of pureliusiiig it; he could uoi sell it 
to ail outsider so long as the other shureliolders 
chose to take it; thi.s kept the eomiiiiiuities (o- 
gotJicr; (hey did not like a .stranger eodiliig in. 

786. Will you go on to the next stage in deal¬ 
ing with the laud revenue in the I’uiijaiih?— 

JlaviMg described liow (be settlement was made, 
and the judicial charaeier of that .settlemeiil, 1 
Avas going to state the (eiiiires whleh 1 liuvc 
already toiiebed ii])ou ; Ibeii 1 may meiilioii per¬ 
haps as eoiiiieeted witli (lie revenue, and lieariug 
oil it, till! difleriMit classes of'eultivators; (bey 
A’arieil Muy niueli. The best eirftiviilors of all 
were (be .lats, they forui the Jargcpi. h%ly of 
enhiviilois in the Pniijiiuh, aud many of them 
were Sikhs, aud tliey arc the best eidlivators. 

Then tliere, is another exeelleut class of eultiva- 
tors, (ioojers, and iheii the Ibuhaii eultisators, 
then the i)ogras, they are a mi.\ture of the Hill 
lliijpoots and Ihe Rajjiovits of the. Plains; they 
are jieeuliar to one of the rivers of the Puojaub, 
tlic Sutlej, they are c.xci lleut euitivators, and 
there are. tlic Itaeiu.s, another elu.-.s. I may 
mention that there are oii record .'178,1'i)" here¬ 
ditary cultivutors, Avliose, rent eaiiiiot. be i liaiiged 
(luriug the period of .settlemeiil., urn! ihi re are 
U]iwards of a million cultivators at will. 

787. They are mere oeeiqiyiiig tenants?— 

Yes. Now^ having stated (he l•ev<ulm• system, 
perhaps it would l/e of some, asaistaiiee to your 
Committee ff 1 gave hriefiv a general sketch ol 
the country, and described the variety of the 
surface of tlie Punjauh, for it is very peculiar. 

The name of tlic I’utijaub ineanB five rivers or fir© 

F 2 Avaters; * 
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Sir R. waters; these rivers run from the Hitncdaya monn- 

MaOgmeryy tmns; they unite below Mooltun, and then form 
{. 0 . 8 ., W.C.S.J. the Indus. The Uimalayu range of mountains 
. extends along the whole northern portions of the 
Punjaiil); from the base of the-se niotintains, for 
' ‘ aboul oO or 80 miles, there is a most luxurious 
brcailtli of cultivation watered by the streams 
from llie hills; nothing can exceed the richness 
of the cultivation there, 'fhen along the hanks 
of the rivers from tive, to 18 miles, the banks 
being inundated during the periodical rains, t!)ere 
is the very richest cultivation without any 
irrigation being recpiircd, very much like tlie 
Mile. 

788. Is that cultivation of a single crop or two 
ci'ojw II year?—In most iilnees two crops; there 
are no trees, lint the wliole of the country is one 
mass oi' ciiltiv.'ilion, tlic houses and the villaites 
being jiorchcd on Jiigh mounds scattered about, 
but tliey are extremely tliriving and very pros¬ 
perous. The Iloah, that is, ttie laiul foniuui hy 
two rivers, and vvhieh is called the Doal). is arid 
and barren: a very high land covered with grass 
and shnihs, and brushwood: liardly any cultiva¬ 
tion exists there, lint tliose great w:istes are 
iniiahited hy nomad tribes, wlio have numerous 
tioeks o!' eatf le, bnftiiloes, sheep,gouts, and camels, 
which arc bred in those jungles, jind v,it!: which 
the (liihiMil trade is chiefly carried on, 

78!». When you speak of nornad Iribrs, do you 
use that phrase iu the same sense as it is used in 
other parts of India, to represent wli.at may he 
called tl.e aboriginal raec before the .[{ajpoot 
invasion?—Very little was kimw'ii about them 
during M::!!arajah Knnjeet Singh's tinu', exeefit 
that they were extremely' trouhle.s'niie sometimes, 
and cjuised him gre;il diflieiilty. 

790, W'ill you ex])hiiu ahoiit what distanee 
from eiiitivated soil, on the hanks of tlie river, 
does the rise of the uneultivatahle .soil begin, 
generally?—It varies f'i'om o to fo miles; dif- 
i'erenf. rivers have got different jieenliarilie.s, but 
ill some places tboy have a fringe of as iniieh as 
l.'i miles, and in other eases, perhaps, not more 
than three or four. Then, above that, you liave got 
these high lands vvdiicli arc iincultivaled for want 
of water. 

791, iliil tliey have gra-ss?—They liave very 
rich grass, and if they only had water, they 
would Iieeomo very vuluhbic land. 

792. Is the subsoil, then, rock ? No, it is very 
good soil, it only wants water ; hut the w'nter is 
such a. great 'distance, and .sometimes hraeklsh, 
that fhe eiiltivation is very siianse. He.re and 
there the tribes have a f'ewlints, an 1 tliey manage 
in save a little water by embanking, and some¬ 
times making a well w’itli gre.at dilliciill.y, but 
they do not remain there long. 

793. And in the intvin they subsist on natural 
jiiistnrnge? — Yes; there is a peculiarity also 
in what is ealled tlic Chiicli Doah: aeross the 
Chuch Doab, which is hound by tlu' .Telum and 
th<! Indus, runs a. chain of hills, east and w'cst, 
(Milled the Salt. Range. This is a most remarkable 
range, and extremely valuable to us. After 
reaolu'ng the Indu.s it rise.s uji again beyond the 
Indus, and goes on still continuing a valuable 
deimsit of salt. In this range w'c have got most 
valuable mines; the rock salt as du^ out is pure 

, and white as sugar, and the wfcole o( the Pnnjaub 

and Cashmere, to the north, and also Afl^hanistan 
is chiefly supplied with salt from these mines, 
We have done a great deal to improve the manner 
'df excavating the salt, which was very rudely done 


under the fo«n« g 0 vern|ttent, and we hftv«jiiBi»ae 
large galleria, and ei^neeriag talent has* been 
brought into play, and it is now got out wi^tlt 
any great difnculty, 

794. We will tinish the land revenue, and 
then go back upon this question of the salt; yA?u 
have not explained to us bow any land rev&me 
is collected from the uplands, or whether any 
revenue is collected from the uplands which yon 
have described ?—If you mean those wastes, a 
grazing tax is taken. With regard to those tribes 
wdio nsed to pay very small sums in former daya^ 
because they were, too powerful and too far away, 
ami too (Toublesome to pay mnoh, but alwa 3 's pajd 
a cerlain siiin, now, that the whole has been sur^ 
veyod and sys1,ematiBod, and we know all about 
them, wo make them pay a certain annual sum 
for grazing, W'hich, of course, is very valuable to 
Government, 

795. (Inn yon give any idea of the proportionate 
c.vtent of the cnltivatable lands that you first de3»» 
scribed as compared with tlie hill lands which 
you have lastly (Ic.seribed iu the Pniijanb?— 

1 .‘^^Imuhl say that (he whole area of the Punjaub, 
including Ihe territory of tlic de.pcndent chiefs, 
amounts to 2(I0,0()() srpiare miles; of those 200,000 
.«(|uarc mile.s, about 100,000 belong to the British 
Government; the exact figure is 9.),708. (Jf those 
95,000 odd square miles, 31,51.3, or about a third, 
is euhivafed. and 25,000 cnlturablc, so that Ihcrc 
i.s a very large margin for future, cultivation, 
nlmo.st as much as there is now cultivated. In 
fact, if canals eon hi be brought iiuo tlie cenlre of 
(hose. Doab.s which 1 have cleserihed, particularly 
two of them, the wliole would be a iniuss of cul 
fivatioii; and, therefore, there is a hope of the 
future reveniM' being ineroased (here. 

790. But, sulij(M:t to great works of irrigation, 
ihc rest may lie cJa.ssed ns natural jiasturage 
incapable of cultivation under present circum- 
.stanees'?—(iiiite so. 

797. Then, maj' we as.suuie that substantially 
the revenue, was jiaid out of the land which is 
actually under cidtivalion ?—Out of that which 
is actually under cultivation. 

798. Which is oiie-thiial ?—One-tliird at the 
lime I was telling you of. 

• 799. Whaf was the next stage in Rie settle¬ 
ment of the land revenue in tlie Punjaub ?—At 
the end of 12 years from the time each district 
was fini.slied n new settlement earner on; so 
supposing that the first settlements wore coiti- 
plcted in 18^2, about 1864 they again fell in; 
and 1 may saj that between 1861 and 1870 the 
whole of the eoimtry has eomc under a second 
settlement,, and is now nearly completed. The 
fir.st regular settlement was for 12 years, and this 
one ia now for 30 years; and the difference is, 
that instead of taking tv/o-thirds of the assumed 
net ))rofits, we now take one-half, so that the 
assessments really are considerably reduced. 

800. When you speak of uct profits, without 
going into minute details, would that he under¬ 
stood to mean that there was an allowance for all 
cxi>onses of tillage, and also an allowance fiw 
w'hat w'ould be considered in tliis country the 
profits of the faPmer; or would it be the net re-*, 
turns, without anything being taken into aexsount 
in the jirofits of the fanner r—There are certain 
village expenses: for instance, the village ao* 
countant gets a certain salary, the village Watch¬ 
man gets a certain salary; and there are dtheir 
meniw servaffte in every tfUlage who (it has beca' 
the custom from century to century) get (fertarU 

lulpwanoea. 
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allon tUKtes, The rent.' of Uic luiidji wliieli they 
holil urc (leilucle»ls aiu] iheii of (he lialauee half 
it) taken. 

801. But, riujtposiinft that. llio. vilhi"e were let. 
out to an annual oeeupant to e,ulti\ale, wouhl the 
veal that he [)a)s to the village tihaiehi>l<leva ho 
taloSijia the not return ?—Vos. 

802SThen it may he said that half of the 
net return roproscnfs the. proprietary interest ol 
the. sliar(!s in the village —\ es. 

80:!. 'riu! other half i.s the revenue whieli they 
pny y—Ye.s, And, in ihi.s new sc'lllement, in 
addition to the half net return, the proprielor.-i 
have heon called upon to pay 1 per eeiit. lor 
roads and 1 per cent, for education ; that is an 
•arrangeinent of tiic settleineut. 

804. They hadnoliee, at the time of the seltle- 
inuul, that, lliey would have to pay .-pecial taxe.s 
f<n' iho.'i' j)nrpose.sy—That i.s in adililion to the 
half net returns that 1 sjioke oi. 

80;'). But does it form any ])art of the setlle- 
inent that they should he, or r-lionld not he, snli- 
jeet eitliiM- to any general iniMease of as.-e.-'-.^nienl 
to nn.el the emergenei('s ol the Stale, or lhal 
they should he sniiie<'l. to special asse.'.sinenis (o 
meet parlieidar uee.e.ssilies of llie district, apart 
from that wliieli you have .'peeially mentioned ?— 1 
do not think there wa.s any under.slanding of lhal 
kiml. The understanding is that, they arc nol to 
pay more than the assessment li.sed, and tlie 
assessment, now j'ormed is plus 1 per cent, lor 
roads and 1 per cent, for edneatioii. If nioi-e 
than that was taken, I think they Avould eonsider 
it a grievance. 

800, Then the efl'eet of adding the 1 )» ri ('i!l. 
is rather to give them a guarantee that it i- to l e 
locally sjient for their henelll ?—Ye.s; an 1 tiial 
money Is iisnallv locally spent, or ought to h '-. 
if it is nol, done, so, J think it is not jn, I or lair. 

807. You think that they have luapiire.l a 
right hy .'•peeial arrangement to that appdealion 
*)f the money?—^'es; tlicy make no diilieully 
about the road a.«.sessmcut, l)ceause, hy the leiuire 
of the villages in olden times they were oMiged 
to eonstniet the whole J’oads, whieli e as an 
oppressive liurden. 

808. Are tlicy relioved of that duly of eom- 
j)nlsory road iahonr now?—Jt doe.-' not e.vist 
anywhere I think in the Pnnjanh now ; even he- 
fore this late revised settlement, .nid wlnire that 
arrangement had not e.\isl.ed of ilie 1 jter cent, 
for roails, tliey themselves readily agreed to give 
the 1 per cent,, they being freed from eonijiul- 
sory labour. 

809. But no jiroclamatio'i has. been issued 
generallv reserving the right ol the (loverinnent 
to impose additional revenue to meet, the cmer- 
gcncie.<i of the State ?—-No. 

810. Then you eon.sldcr that the Government 
is humid in good faith during the .‘{0 years nol, to 
increase the land revenue? —(’erlaiidy. 

811. Docs the t$0 years’ settleuieiit cipnilly 
.apply to the hill districts?—Everywhere. 

812. And with regard to the uneultiviited, hut 
cultivatahlejaiids, how linve they been dealt with 
in the 30 years’ settlement?—'I'hey have the 
land to do exactly what they like vyltli. Su)>- 
posing that a village consists of 1,000 acres, of 
which 5<M) is cultivated, and 300 culturahle, liiey 
may break that land up, and enjoy the iirofils for 
.30 years, and the (iovoriiinent take notliing addi¬ 
tional. 

81.3. Then all the benefit of the uncultivated 
land goes to the reputed owners for 30 years?— 
0.59. 


Ye.s. 1 may stale one thing further, wlih refer- 
one.e to those l.'irgc wastes which J. .“poke of in 
the centre Doali, and which arc of innnense ex¬ 
tent, that the (iovorninont, after setting apart 
large tracts for tlie.“e noniad trihes to graze llieir 
cattle in, have scjiaralcil large fraets of land, 
many ihoiisaiids of acres which they have as it 
Were rc.served to llieni.-'elves, tiiul there is no eul- 
tivaliou at. pre.^eiit in lliein, and no inliahilaiits, 
so tliat lliey liavo the right if they elidii.-i', either 
to ,--ell tlie.-;e wa.-les, or when they bring water 
and enlllvale (lieto. to make what aniingeineiits 
they can best, make for the fulnre. 

■‘tl-l. At ill y e.ii exiikiiii how you reei.neile it 
with a ,“\sleiii of Jii.-t l.•lx:llion, that iftliere lie by 
the iieeiileiit, of Hie moment half a eu!ti,al.le vil¬ 
lage; out ol eulfivatioii, tor ltd year.-, tin- owner.s 
of the vllla|fe .-'lioiiirl he at liheily to hriiig lliat 
land into enitivation willtotil ]iaying llie ,-aiiie. 
taxe.s a.s their iieiglihours ? — Well, it is very 
liheral on Hie part ol'(ioveriniietil to allow il.luit 
it was Hie system alwtiys lollowed in the North 
AA e.'leni I’roviiiee,-:, ami it w:i.“ the same svsieni 
whieli wa..; iiilnulm-ed into ihe 1'iiiijaiih. and we 
toiiiul ill the end that it wa.s in (;very re.-ipeef, 
good policy; eiillivaliim very rapidly ,'pread, and 
we re:i]i the helielit of it slilisCiinetitK, 

8l.i. Bill during the 30 years there would 
seem to he this anomaly , that if by tin accidental 
eireimislanee a village wti.s fully eiiltivaled, and 
llie.refore was paying its full revenue, aiiollicr 
v illage, iiit-ri’ly Irom the aceidi'ul of its not living 
fully e.ulliv.ited, would for 30 years he pr.ying 
only half llie revenue, though umler.-imiiareir- 
enmstiUiecs?—A’e.s. I may nieiilioii one thing 
further with referenee to that, that where a vil- 
liige wa.s fiiiiiid wilh verv .“mall enlllvalloii, :ind 
till enormons tract of imeiillivaled land, the Go¬ 
vernment. ill lho.se ea.-'cs, si-pariiled otVa siiHieleiit 
portion, or what it eon.sidered sutlieieiit, lor tlie 
village, ol' the eultttralile htttd: and, a.s to liic 
rest, mtide a separate I'eitee round it, with a view 
of eitlier making a separate arrangement for it 
or not, tis they eliose. 'J'hose are very rare eases, 
but that has heeti done in some eases. 

81(!. 'ritey reserved, in those extreme en.si's, 
the right to hiing the latid ttttder irs.-e.-sinenl 
whenever it iiiigliL he eiilliviited ?.\'es. 

817. But llu-y did not isy.'lematieally' jutt a 
land revetiite iipuu the ettitiiralile httid, to he paid 
will'll hrottglil into enllivtition ?-• No. 'riten, 
vvitli this revenne sy.s1eni vvliieli I have lieen de- 
serihing, the tiovernment si'i tlientVelves to do ail 
they eotild to improve iiiul extend eiiltiv^ition. 
They m.ade large ailvanee.s to piopi-ietors wilh a. 
view of .--itikliig wells, In-causv wherever yon can 
have water in that eon;.try y-oii Inivc good eiilti- 
vatioii. ijarge advatiees. tin lel'ore, were m:ide to 
the people to sink vvelks. .Moreover, iier.sons who 
.sank wi'lls on their own resonrees had a gii:i- 
rantcc if it was waste land that I'or 20 ycitrs no 
revenue wotild he taketi frotn them li. the (.io- 
vernmenl. 

818. Thiit would ho in e:ises where tin- eitlti- 
valii'iti was the result ol' artifiei.'il ell'oi l.-, the in¬ 
troduction of capital and lahoiir ? — A e.-. 

819. In regard to the hind llnit we havi; been 
speaking of as enltnrahle land, do I rightly un¬ 
derstand that it couhl he hrouglit into eiiltivatioii 
without any s|ieei:d iisi' of capital, tind that it 
stood really ^n the same fooling tis the ordinary 
cultiviited land '!—it wonid reijuifc tint outlay of 
eajiilal to sink wells. 

820. 1 am speaking of the land which yon have • 
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described a» ciiUiiraltle land, though not culti¬ 
vated at the time of the settlement; is that land 
■ sudi that it could be brought into cultivation 
without any Bpccial outlay of capital or works of 
irrigation y-—It was seldom that what had been 
cultiN ated fell out of cultivation; it rarely oc¬ 
curred iiuless there had been some great oppres¬ 
sion ; as a rule, t bere w'us a very siiiall margin of 
laud that liad fallen out of cultivation. 

821. An- wc to lake it that the uncultivated 
land at the time of the settlement, rejn-escuted 
by tbe 2.0,01)0 Sijuarc miles, was cultiirable laud 
of sueb a character, and so circumstanced, that it 
would have required special works involving 
cajiitul to bring it into cultivation ?—Ves, quite 
so. 

822. IVould tliiit be tl»e justification of .allowing 
the j)cr.«on to c-idlivate it for any pefiod short, of 
30 year.s under the settk-inent without its being 
taxed?— OI‘ course, il' the cultiirable laud was 
contained in a village, the cultivator would have 
no jioiver (o lircak up the land without the pro- 
]>rie(or allowing him; it would be an arrangement 
with till- proprieloi-. The right of sinking a well 
is one <d' the points that prove a man to be a pro¬ 
prietor ; no cultivator could do that Avitliont the 
consent of the proprietor, and then, of course, he 
would make his own arrangement. That is in 
the village; hut the cases wliero we give persons 
who sink wells tins right of having their land for 
20 years free <d‘ rent would be in jdaees like tlie 
Ceiitnil JJoab, that 1 spoke of, whore we our¬ 
selves have marked out land; and 1 say that we 
would there give them a Iriu-t of bind, if they 
chose to sink a well, giiaranieeing them (because 
that was ('ioveiTiment projierty) against any 
revenue being taken from them for 20 years. 

823. What I luu endeavouring to ask you to 
distinguish is, lietween land which yon have de¬ 
scribed a.s 2.'),000 Square miles of cultiirable land 
which was not under cultivation a-t the lime of 
the settlement, hut wliieli was cajiable of ciilti- 
valioii, and tlie uplands, which you de.scril)cd as 
tlic Doah lands; and J wanted to ask yon, espe¬ 
cially with regard to the 2.',000 s(|nare miles, 
whether that land wa.s of smdi a character that 
tlic proprietor or shareholder could bring il under 
ciiltivatiiin without embarking in it any special 
works ol irrigation or otherwise reijiiiring capital; 
whether, in short, if was land that in all other 
respects resembled the .‘t.i.OOO square miles winhdi 
were snhject to assessment at tlie t ime of the set- 
tleiiK'iit, and w'lietlier the one reiinired 110 more 
capital than the other?—That is perhapsditlieult 
to say. Jn some jiarts of the counlry the 1111 - 
cultni ablc land is far more, valuable than in otliciB. 
For instance, in the Doah formed liy tlie rivers 
Jelniti and C'heuuli the w.-istc land is far more 
Yidiialilc than in some, of the other Doahs. 

824. Do you think that any considi-rablc part 
of that. 2o,<*lkl square miles which you liave 
descrilied as cnlturahlc land could be cultivated 
as easily as llie .'J.j.OOO square miles?—^o, 1 
think not. In the. first place there is not jiopula- 
tion, and in the next ]ilace the i illagcs and towns 
are distant; generally speaking they are outlvinir 
wastes far away. 

825. But to put tlie jioint more closely, sup- 
jiosing that in tlie village there wer« 600 acres 
of land under cnltivntion at tlie time of Um settle¬ 
ment, and that there w-cre 500 aert* wliich you 
have described as cuhurahle laud not under 
cultivation at the time of the settlement; may 
,',ve take it as a general rule that those two 500 


acres are identical In tbeir circumstancos as 
regar^ tlio facility of cultrivating them ? — 
Certainly not. The portion in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the village is far more valuable titan 
that of the extreme points. 

826. But are the 500 acres not under cnltka- 
tion cajiahle of being cultivated witlioii^ny 
extraordinary expeuditu re, as a rule ?—Tht-Tact is, 
that although land may he culturahle, very often 
it is of very inferior quality, and generally speak¬ 
ing in a village where there is anything like a 
large population they eiillivutc all the very best 
land, and leave the riitliev inferior kinds to be 
brought into enltivatlon as they can manage it 
(some is necessarily left for grazing jiurposes), 
and as the pujiulation increases, .".nd as the neces¬ 
sities of the villagi' increase. I might say also, 
a.s bearing iijion the revenue of the I’uiijuub, and 
beiiriiig iqion tlic general advance of cultivation, 
that one of the earliest measures of the Govern¬ 
ment there, was to make a grand canal, called the 
Barec Doah (huitil. It was 20 years in raa.king 
before it beg.m to )my. It is now 456 miles in 
length with three brimchcs, .and they are Jiow 
cnileavouj-ing to throw' a great deal more water 
into the eiiiial, with a view of extending it, per¬ 
haps, a couple ol' hundred miles more. 

827. Wlicn were any regnlatioiis made in the 
Piiiijanb, having the force of law to regulate the 
land revenue ?—At the first introdnc.tion of our 
rule we were guided hy the spirit of tiie regula¬ 
tions of the hlorth lli^estern Provinces, w-hich 
were imt into eirc.ulars, ami circulated by the 
Board of Admini;<tr.ati(iu, whicli had the force of 
law for all eiigagemeiils, ami cvcrvthing con¬ 
nected witii the revenue adnduistratiou; so that 
from the very first wc had rules, and those rules 
have been little changed to the present time, 
except that they linvc now by the regulations of 
Government been legalised. 

828. Mow they have the force of law?— 
Yes. 

829. And do they recognise the proprietary 
rights of the sbareUoUlers ?—Entirely. 

830. As the ]<ersons liable to the revenne, and 
entitled to maintain their lights against the 
Government ?--Yes. 

831. Fan yon give ns an account of the growth 
of the land levenue in figures I'rom tlic first 
period?—1 can give it to a certain extent. After 
tlie mutiny in 1857, llie limits of the Pnnjaub 
were .altered. The Delhi and the liissar divi¬ 
sions were transferred to the Piuijanb from the 
M'ortli West. That was in 18.58-.5!). 

832. They formerly were a [lart of the North 
"VVestern Provirmes ?—Yes. 1 have got a state¬ 
ment of the recei]>ls of 1859-60, and a statement 
of the receipts oJ' 1869-70; but these receipts 
include the w hole of the income that is connected 
with the grazing tax, excise, customs, and so 
on. The liuid re\ enm- separately in 1859-60 was 
1,861,319/. 

833. That was the gross receipts ?—-Yes; and 
nowin 1869-70 they arc 1,995,199/.; so that 
there was an iiiercase in the 10 years <)f 133,880/., 
and that after, 1 may say, the second settlement 
has been nearly floinpleted. 

834. That is due to the rc-BCttloment ?—Yes. 
It would he natural to suppose that there would 
have been a larger increase, but the fact is, that 
it was found in the jirogross of inquiry that even 
our first settlement was heavy, and wo reduced 
it in a great many cases, and, as 1 explained 
before, we took only half, instead of two-thirds; 

so 
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BO that, to some extent, would really account tor 
the very Binalt inercase in 1(1 years in that large 
province. 

8.1.0. Having recluce<l it from two-thinls to a 
half, and slill having increased the gross result 
80H«(what, it would seem that there liad l)ecn a 
largSihiercase in the general vnlm* of the agricul¬ 
tural ^xhue iu the I’mijauh?—Certainly. 

836. Then it wouhl seem that having nearly 
completed the lO-years’ settlement, then! is no 
expeclatioii of any great increase of tin: land re¬ 
venue, and as you have included in (hat settle¬ 
ment the eulturahlo lands in the villages, the 
only source of imireaso would he the bringing 
whatniay he called the np-lands into cnltivalion, 
•whichhave been reserved to the Government?— 
With reforenot! to that I wouhl say that (here is 
this prospeclivc increase. We foutid large 
Jageers, rent-free lemires iu the Pnnjauh: 
service grants, and iici’sonal grants. 'I’he ser¬ 
vice grunls havt! all hoen done away with, a 
certain allowanec in consideration of the persons 
who held them, being given to the holders; they 
are grathially dying off, and therefore the revenue 
ol’tliose lands would come back to u.s. 

8.'!7. I .see in the la.st neeonut that the amoitnl 
of allowances and assignments under treaties jind 
engagements is stated at !>.';,."34; is that (lie 
item which you refer to ?—A good portion of 
tliut will eventually fall to (he Government as 
they die out. Also, 1 may say, that there is 
every probability that within 30 yeni'S (hose large 
wastes in the central Doah will either he brought 
into cultivation by speeulalora who may lake 
them, or by (Jovcniincnt hrlngiug water from 
the rivers and cultivating them. Tliat would 
give an increase, hul iml. Iromthcost.ates that are 
actually settled. 

8,18. Then with regard to the charges of .-ol- 
leetion, I see that they are now staled at 20,5.6 Oi /. 
for the last year that you have mentioned; has 
that li(!en an inereasing charge or stationary, or 
has it diminished?—Tliat is about 10 juu* cent. 
That is not a correct statement of tin' charges 
of collecting the revenue, hoeanse the n.ative 
collecbirs of revenue are also jiidieial oflieers; 
they perform the great nnis.s of the judicial 
work; they are also the heail of llu' police dc- 
]»art.ment, and superintend the police ; and, tliere- 
i'ore, ahhongli it is put down in that way at 
10 percent., it is not .so much. If their (iscal 
duties only could be sejiarated from their judicial, 
oil would arrive at tlie approximate amount, 
lit inasmuch as they preside over all deparl- 
niciits, their pay is ]>ut down, and therefore 
the cost of collection show.s larger than it 
roally is. 

8.iy. Do you antici]iate any inerease of that 
charge as regards the collection of the revenue ? 
—None. Tiic revenue is paid with the i^reatest 
facility; there is hardly aninstaiiee of distress; 
no sales for arrears of revenue, and tlie money is 
almost paid in to the day, showing, 1 think, that 
the. revenue is an easy assesHmeiit. 

840. Have there been occasions where in con- 
Bccjiiencc of any general drought, you have had 
to make reniissions of revenue t-s-Ycs, certainly ; 
during the tiinc that 1 was in tlie country, we were 
obliged to remit revemio in a certain portion of the 
Punj.aub, near Delhi, I think as much as 20,000/. 
or 30,000 /., and besides that, when famine 
takes place, you are obliged to advance largo 
Bums of money for the purchase of cattle and 
eeed, and so on, which is generally repaid in 
OM. 


seven or eight years. But with the excejition 
of famines, there is no necessity now lor remis¬ 
sion. 

841. But having left half the net profits to the 
projirielor, do you consider that the Government 
is under any obligation to make remissions for 
faminer—Not the least; but on the other hand 
complete riiiti eoine.s al'icv the famine, and it is 
utterly impossible that they cun make it lip 
afterwards; everylhitig goes. 

812. .\rc the ]>ro)iri(‘(ors iu the PimjiUib 
generally free from dehl, or arc their rights 
mortgaged to the hankers?—! should sav that 
they are. more free from dcl.t than they arc in 
other parts of India; still they haveeotoiderahlo 
dealings with hankers, and the cultivators gene¬ 
rally deal very largely with regard to advances 
for sei'd, and so on, from the hankers. 

843. Ill the ease of famine, do the sharoliolders 
support, their tenaiits mIii'II they have tenants 
under them, or do they throw fln'm on the Go- 
vernnicnt ?- ■ I tliiiih they would support, them as 
far a.s they could : they arc very eliarilahh' aud 
very liberal, but they arc not a we.ilthy body; 
these eo-pnreeiieiT eoimnnnities eoiiii.st of very 
small sliareliohlers liaviiig |ierha]ii- from live to .5(1 
acres; they theiii.selvesare not wealthy, and they 
sutler like the rest when a riiiiiiiie comes. 

844. Then tlie ])ermaiieiil settlement, has not. 
jii'odueed the henclieial ell'eet y<‘l of making those 
]iropri('tors iiidepeiident and provident ."o as to 
meet the ooniingcneies of the future?—'I'licre is 
no [lermaiieiit setlJcmoiit in the Piiiijaiili. anil the 
lung term of settlement has not had the efUol 
of making the proprietors iiidepeiident. 

81,5. Mr. (Viee.j Do the Govermiieiit ri'eovcr 
Ihe advimec.s that are made during a famine ?- 
As, a rule, always; the Government siidi'r loss by 
remitting during famine the reveiiiii', Imt the 
advances whie.li the)' make for the. pureliase of 
hiillocks and seeds, and so on, are reeinered after 
a certain iiumher of years. 

s-tt). You stated tliat the Government make 
advances for wells, for cultivation ; wlinl interest 
do tJioy ehanre njion tho.se advanee>?—A’o in¬ 
terest. 

847. And iu how many years do they ree.iver 
the principal ?— It varie.s; at lirst they generally 
required repayment in three or four yeais, but 
of late years they have e.xteniJed it, and generally 
six or seven years is the [loriod. 

8-18. Blit, they get no reliirii themsehe.s for 
20 years?—.Seven ye-ivs is the utmost limit for 
which Govenimeiit make advaiieo.s; the 2(fyenrs 
limit is where persons expend money from their 
own resources. 

840. You stated dial they give gnaraiilees that 
no revenue will lie dem.iiicled for 20 years, with 
regard to the (irovermiietit and witii regard to the. 
landowner. Did you mean to say the landinviier? 
—Perhaps it would be belter to su" tlii.-:, that, 
where a guarantee is given, it is generally in land 
belonging to Govermiient and not to projinetors. 
In fact, Gove.nimcnt would not go into a pio- 
jirietor’s cstati' and tell a inan to sink a well on 
that projirietor’s ]iro|iertv. Practically, iiolliing 
is taken from them, because the giiiiraiileo is 
given for ground lieloiigiiig to (loveriiineiil. 

850, Is it *11 fact that a remi.ssioii of all revenue 
from e.ultivatablc hind, not aetnally in eull.iv.'ition, 
causes the cliltivatiou to he delayed on the eve 
of a settlement ?—It has lieoii a.sserted that that 
is the ease, and to some extent I think it is the 
case; but I do not think that, prneticnlly,it goe. 
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Sir M. to any very "real cxlciil. 1 miglit fiirtlier cx])lain 
Monfgontrry, tliat; it ^ilke^ a lonj; time lo settle a Iraet of 
a.c.H.i. country; for iiisliuiee, to BCttJe tlic Pimjaub, it 
Would tiike Id yuars, nml a man eaii lumlly eal- 
enlitu' V, Ill'll the sctlleincnt oflic.er would go to a 
^ * iiiirtieiilar [lart.; they have liiinlly the means of 
doiii" ihiU, ereji if they wished. 

^\’hat is the advantage of not luiiigiii" 
into the revenue the. lauil wlileh heeomes eidti- 
valed diiriii" the selllouient'!—Tlie great desire 
of tile (iovernment is to. he liheral towards the 
sluircholdeis, and to, in fuel, make them more 
prosperous. 

Hog. Ihit is not that land hrought into cultiva¬ 
tion on account of (iovernment works eomwig 
into the eoiinlrv?—1 think that- (jovermnent 
woi'ks eoming Into the country eii'Cidates a great 
deal more money and enahles them to hrt.'ak up 
much more land. 

HCi’.’i. And I suppose the price ol' prodiu'c is iu- 
erea.a'il in the ncighliourhood of a railway, for 
in.^tauee \'ery much. 

H.Vl. '.fJten would it he oppres.«ivi‘ to the enl- 
ti\at< rs that tlie (iovernment should retain a 
certain portion of that increased value?—1 think 
that they could not do so during the period of 
srtllemeut. ■Suiiposirig it is for .‘Jd years, what¬ 
ever value arises to the, shareholders and the 
jirojirietors, they enjoy for .'id years; the (Jo- 
vv rnment could take nothing ; hut at the end of 
the .'id yi'ai s, on a revision of the settieinent, they 
would very likely get a c.onsiderahle increase. 

S.'io. 'I hat 1 quite umlorstand with reganl to 
land under settlement and in cultivation then, 
htd ought that ride to ajvply also to land hrought 
into cultivation afterwards on account of what 
nas been done at great exjieiise hy the (iiiverii- 
ment ?—it is difticult to say that the (iovernment 
hrought it into enltivation; the jieople hecamo 
more prosjierous, and )ierhnj).s the population in- 
creascvl; liiey wanted more room, and they Inoke 
uj) more land. The Government .sjicndin" money 
was not (he direct,.it was more the indirect, 
reason for hre.uking up land. 

850. In ense a railway went through a tract of 
country which was licfore badly siqiplicd with 
means of communication, would not that he a 
direct reason fer breaking up fresh land?—1 
think it would; that would he a very good tiling 
for the jiropriotors. Imt the •Government would 
take no mcrea.se till the expiration of the sctlle- 
nicnl. 

8.")". And yon think that they ought not?— 

1 ilo think so; 1 thhik tlicy could not. 

8o8. Of course my que.stion points to the diffi- 
eully of making lioth ends meet with regard (o 
these exjicnsive Government wovk.s?—^Wcll, the 
Government will ovcntmilly heneJit very largely, 
Imt they tire ready to make this liberal arrange¬ 
ment with a view <d' future benefit. 

85!t. yon stated lliat 1 jier cent., in addition 
to the revenue, was paid for education, and 1 per 
cent, for roads ?—Yes. 

8f)(l. Does that cover the oxjicndititre upon 
tliose two items?—! am sorry to say it doc.s not 
now, and there is a very general idea that if 
jmssihle wc should increase the per-eentage for 
roads, hut whetlier that c-an he done or not, is a 
question. i 

Stil. Is that I per cent, as much a ii.\cd part 
of the settlement as the regular land revenue ?— 
y e.^, hy the present arrangement. 

8(i2. Then it would be as imjiossible to change 
^4hc one ns the other during the tettlcmcnt?— 


Quite so; let mo qualify that answer. I should 
say that certainly it would ; but there has been a 
vcrji general impression that it would be desira¬ 
ble if ]) 08 siblo to get something more for roads. 
Still ills a very diflieult question, and has really 
not been decided yet, but is under cousidcr^on 
whetlier you could increase for general pmifloscs 
till! as.sessment for roads, ' 

S(i:i. AYould the people be so alive to the ad¬ 
vantage of the road.s as to come voluntarily Into 
such a changi; ?—I should say not; as a general 
rule, the natives dislike roads extremely, because 
tliey consider them a source of great oppression. 
In the first place, jirohahly you run a road 
tlirongli thi.'ir land and cut tip their fields; and in 
the .second jilacc, from the peculiar customs and 
Inibils (if India, travellers jirc.ss Inhourers and 
carriage; ami if troops jiass along, requisitions 
arc made upon the villages for carriage, and for 
porters, and cause a great deal of annoyance; 
and, although there is every desire on the jiart 
of the Government to jaiy them, very often the 
money vvhicdi is given doc.-- not reach the people; 
and therefore, as a general rule, I do not tliink 
that they apjireeiatc tlie value of roads ns wc 
would in this eomilry. 

8()l. Selling ilie.so inconv'ciiience.s against llic 
iiiere.n.ic of the. jiriec of jirodiice, you tliink 
that they would ratlicr lie willioiit the roads? 

T tliinh so. 

SO.'i. As to these eo-pareeiicry villages, are 
the shares in them of various values?—Yes, 
riuiniiig from a very sniall. fraction upwards. 

8()(). Arc those jiorlions cultivated by tenants* 
jiortioiis reserved for the whole village, or do 
they belong to certain individual projirietors?— 
That depends ujnm the tenure; in some places, 
the whole proprietary body cultivate, and there 
arc no tenants at nil, and the payment of the 
Government revenue is made.by distributing the 
revenue iijion the cultivation of the slinrelioidors; 
in others, the cultivators belong to each share¬ 
holder, and in other cases flic cultivators arc 
general, and the money goes to the common 
fund, lint (here is an infinite vsiriety of tenures, 
which it wa.' the business of the settlement, 
officers to record, 

807. Arc tliose tenants of the same class and 
race as (lie projirietors .'—Mot necessarily so, and 
not generallv so, 

808. Are they a former conquered race?—No, 
I do not think so; in .some cases it may be so, 
lint genci-ally speaking I think the cultivators 
arc a different c.las.s from tlie projirietorB, but 
(bey arc sometimes a mixture of botb, 

809. Sir C. U'iwjifielti.'] 1 .see that the land 
revenue in the I’linjaub was a little under 
a million in 18.51 -52, that is before the transfer of 
llic Dcllii territory?—Yes. 

870. A'ou do not exactly know what accession of 
revenue the transfer of tlie. Delhi territory brought, 
hut it wa.s v ery consldcralilc ; nhout .357,0(M) A 

871. The Punjauh proper, then, the country 
that wc took from the Siiihs, iiroportionatcly to 
its size pays a very small land revenue ?—Very 
small; 1 think it was about 920,000 1. 

872, You found very few great proprietors in 
the I’linjaiib like tlio great jirojirictois of Bengal 
and Oude?—Very few, jierhaps there are not 
above a dozen. 

873, And these Jageerdurs were men who 
were not pi'oprietors, so much so that they had 
assignments of the revenue?—Yes, tliey had 
assignments of tlie revenue; very often con¬ 
siderable 
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tracts of conntry; they collected from 
w oifferent villajjeg, and paid a certain sum to 
oie“CioTcmment. 

974. But they were not proprietors, thev were 
ateiguees of the rcTenne?—ics; they mifered 
eeemtiuliy from the tolookdars of Onde. 

Then you •would sfioak of the Piinjaub 
as esscfttially a country of peasant proprietors? 
-^Yes, very much the same as the North Western 
Provinces. 

876. In fact, you foimd the village communi¬ 
ties Constituted pretty much the same as the 
rillage communities of the North Western Jfro- 
rinces ?—Very much. In some cases we found 
that the cultivators were almost proprietors, at 
ieaat that they had the same rights as proprietors; 
the fact being this, that where cultivators were 
very scarce «ie old proprietors were only too 
glad to get them at any price, and they remained 
as cultivators, paying their share of the (Tovom- 
ment revenue, and very often paying liardly any- 
tiiing besides; they were almost, in some coses, 
the same as proprietors. 

. 877. The Native government paid but little 
respwt to the independence of the village com¬ 
munities?— Very little, still the communities 
exisfod. 


878. I mean by that that they interfered a 

g ood deal in the management of the village lands, 
imt is to say, that if the land was uncultivated, 
and the proprietor would not undertake the cul¬ 
tivation, they gave it to the tenants?—The native 
officials perhaps would sometimes do so. I do 
not know tliaf it was a very common thing, no 
doubt it was sometimes done. 

879. But the demand of the State under the 
Native government was so heavy generalh, was 
it not, tnot the projirictors were not anxious to 
occupy more land than they could conveniently 
man^e ?—That was the case very often, I should 
say generally, 

V 8S0. Bid you evir meet in the Pmijaub with 
those great co-parcenary estates, comprising not 
one village, but 100 villages or 00 villages, a 
great grou]) of villages all cut u]) and divided?— 
Not to so great an extent as that; but 1 have 
met with estates of five or 10 villages, where all 
the lands were intermixed with each other. You 
allude to tlic Nortli Western Provinces. I have 
never seen it in tlie Punjaub, to the same extent, 
but to a considerable extent. 

881. You recollect those cases to which 1 refer 
on the borderit of Oude, and which were very 
complicated ?—Perfectly. 

882. The Sikh government did not make 
much distinction between hereditary cultivators 
and tenants-nt-will ?—None. 

883. That was a distinction rather that wc in¬ 
troduced ?•—Yes, quite so. Tlie term “ here¬ 
ditary cultivator ” was not known before. 

884. With reference to what the Chairman 
said just now, that it could hardly be called an 
otnual system of settlement, if a, village that con¬ 
tained a great deal of waste land got off for 30 

J rears with a very low settlement, whereas a vil- 
Bgo in a high state of cultivation would have a 
proportionately high assessment ;* did you ever 
pursue the practice in the Punjaub, when a vil¬ 
lage was it) a backward state, of fixing what was 
c^ed a progressive assessment, an assessment 
:^t intmals of two or tliree years, and 
i^admtig its maximum at the 10th or 15th year? 
that has Been done occasionally In the 
but piactibally it has not been found to 

’ * * 


answer, and almost invariably when done it was 
found tliat tliey could not cultivate it sufficiently 
to pay tbe increased revenue. That was the 
general result, and tlutreibro I do not think that 
It has been carried to a great extent in conse¬ 
quence, althougb it htis been occasionally done. 

883. 1 think it was a mode in favSur many 
years ago, but it lias been disapproved of latterly? 
—That is my impression ; it has gone out a good 
deal, because it was found that from tlm land 
generally ■ being very often poor ami far away 
from the village, ami there not being much water 
and other circumstances, the people did it(»t find 
themselves very often equal to cultivate it to 
advnnta<rc. 

886. Engagements arc taken at the time of 
settlement for the cesses and the land revenue in 
one ?—In one, but there is a detail below. 

887. But there is one engagement taken for 
the gross amount ?—Yes, so much for roads and 
BO much for education. 

888. They are additions to the land revenue; 
still do not you think that, practically, it frequently 
happens that, they do come out of the land re¬ 
venue in this way, that when the settlement 
officer has fixed tlm asstjssment in his own mind 
and comes to tack on to tliat the cesses, and finds 
that these oesscs added to the assessment come 
to rather a heavier demand than he thinks tlie 
village can bear, he cuts it down?—That is quite 
correct, but still tbat is in the officer’s mind, and 
nominally it is not so. 

889. Mr. Fawtxtt.] You stated ju.st now, in 
rcjdy to Sir Charles Wlngfiidd, that the Punjiiub 
might be described a.s a country of peasant jiro- 
prietors, and then you went on to say, if T undci'- 
stood you rightly, that iu a few instances the 
cultivators had proprietai'y rights; therefore, 
would it not be more correct if you said tbat the 
Punjaub was a country of jieasant cultivntor.>< 
ratlicr than of peasant proprietors ?—No, J do 
not think so; it is in a very lew instances that tlie 
cultivators have Imcome, as it were, e<(nal with 
the proprietors, perhaps 1 per cent, or 2 per cent, 
of tbe cases; it does exist, and therefore 1 men¬ 
tioned it. 

890. That is the point which T want to liriiig 

out; you say that In a very few instances, namely, 
in 1 or 2 per cent, the cultivalors become equal 
with the proprietors, that is, that they have pro- 
])rictnry nghts, therefore it is the exception, a.-* J 
understand you, for a cultivator to .be a projirie- 
tor ?—Quite tbe exception. • 

891. Then if that is the case, how can it be 
correctly stated tliat the Punjaub is a country of 
jicasant proprietors; is it not a country of pea¬ 
sant cultivators?—No, T should say not. 

892. As far as I understand you, you say that 
iu 1 per cent or 2 per cent of I’nc cases the cul¬ 
tivators arc proprietors?—Perhaps it might be 
more correct to say, timl cultivators have ap¬ 
proached proprietors, as they do not pay more for 
the lands which they cultivate than the jiroprie- 
tors themselves, the amount that they pay being 
really only the Government revenue and nnlliing 
more; but those arc very cxccj)ti<jiml cases. 

893. Therefore, those being exceptional cases, 
in the majority of case.s tlie cultivators may liave 
paid an amount wliich neatly exceeds the amount 
of land revenue wbicn Government receives; I 
understood you to say tliat in exceptional cases 
the cultivators paid a fixed amount of rent which 
was equivalent to the land revenue; therefore,. 
the ordinary case is, that they pay an amount of 
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rent which varies, and which muy not be equiva¬ 
lent to the liMid revenue ?—Yes. 

894. If that is the case that the amount of rent 
which the cultivator pays varies, is not tliat charac¬ 
teristic of the tenant and not of the proprietor ?— 
Yes; it is characteristic of the tenant and not of 
the propribtor. 

(iSW. Therefore, that being so in the majority 
of cases, is it not correct to say that in the majo¬ 
rity of instances in the Punjaub the,land is 
occupied by peasant tenants who pay varying 
rents, and nt^t by ]ieas8nt proprietors, who pay a 
fixed rate ?—Perliaps so. 

1^96. I suppose the confurion has arisen in this 
way; you mean to say thot there are not many 
instances of a cultivator luiving worked np to 
the poeutionof a propi-fetor?—Very few. 

897. Then what prrqwrtion are the cultiva¬ 
tors to the proprietors in the population?— 
1 do not know the number of proprietors in 
the Pnnjaub, but i bnvc a ineinorandum hero 
which shows that tliere arc ;i98,997 registered 
hereditary tenants, and that there arc 1,232,469 
tenants-at-will, so that those together would be 
about, a million and a half of tenants, but I 
cannot say the number of )>roprictors that could 
be aeeertained. 

898. Therefore, those figures would show that 
on each property there are about four tonants-at- 
will, that is the proportion apjiroxiraately, is it 
not ?—I do not know. 

899. I understand it has been stated by Vou 
that the majority oi' those who are concerned in 
the cultivation of the land in the Punjniib are 
tenants-at-will and agricultural labourers?—Yes. 

900. Do you think that the increase in the 
aggregate mnount of land revenue obtained in 
the next 10 years will be greater llianithas been 
during the jmst 10 years?—Mo, J should not say 
so; there will be a considerable increase, but 
cliicfly from the revenue of estates falling into 
Government, and jsissibly fn>m new works of 
irrigatiftn being minle which will enable the 
Government to bring .some lands which belong 
to them/ inU) cultivation. I think in that way 
there may be an increase, otIicrAvise 1 do not 
sec that there will be very inindi. 

901. Speaking generally, yon think that tlie in¬ 
crease in the next 10 years will be about the same 
as in tin? past?—Mot so much. 

902. Have you ever fonned any estimate of 
the increase of prices in the Punjanh during 
the,last 10 years?— 1 know generally that they 
have increased enormously : 1 coidd not detail 
how much, hut they have increased very much. 

903. 1 have seen an estimate that general prices 
have increased .30 ])er cent, in the last 10 years ; 
should you think tliat that svas an exaggerated 
estimate?—1 should think that they have in¬ 
creased quite as much as that. 

9tt4. Aceoi’ding to the figures which yon have 
stated, the land revenue 1ms increased only about 
10 per cent., has it not?—That is all. 

905. How much of that do y<iii tliink lias been 
due to an increase in the pric/cs of jproducc; a 
projKirtionOf it, Isupimse?—1 think that the land 
revenue, which has increased in the Punjaub, has 
increased really more from the revenue, otlmr 
estates having fallen into our haiids, than from 
any general increase in the amojjnt of the old 
settlement. 

906. It is obvious to you that the expenses of 
the Government must increase with the increase 
in jtriccs, is it not?—Certainly. 


TAKliW ' 

907. Do you think thiA they imist jneve^ to 
anything like the same pre^otiion as the increaw 
in prices ?—T think so. 

908. About the same proportion ?—1 think so. 

909. You look upon the kuid revenue, of coarse, 
as being totally dinerent from any oth«r kto^ of 
tax, t.be only tax which is not taken dutof^ho 
^rackets of the people?—Certainly, it is a €fovem- 
ment rate. 

910. Therefore, as there has been 30 per cent, 
increase in prices, and there has only been about 
10 per cent, increase in the land iirvenue, 
must have been a very great increase in the 
general taxation of the country, must there not ? 
—1 may say that there are a number rf other 
things from which Government derive a cons 
siderably increased revenue cveiy year. For 
instance, I may mention exdse; the excise 
revenue increases, and will inoroose more, X 
suppose, with the increase of the pqmlation and 
the wealth of the people. There is an increase 
also from the stump revenue; that has increased 
enormously, so that there woifld lie a large 
addition Inini that. The assessed taxes are a 
new tiling, all in addition to the land revenue; 
custom.^ too have increased; all those different 
things together will go on increasing, while the 
iaml revenue will remain pretty nxed. The 
customs and the assessed taxes, and the salt, and 
the stamps, and the excise on spirits, will go on 
increasing; therefore, 1 think there will be a 
considerable increase in the revenues of the 
country. 1 may explain what I mean in this 
way. In 1859-60 the total receipts were 
2,9.57,0.58/.; in 1869-70 the total receipts were 
3,792,211 /., or an increase of 835,000 /., whereas 
the land revenue only increased 133,000/. 

911. Therefore, those figures prove that there 

has been a much greater increase in the amount 
obtained from the general taxation of the Pun¬ 
jaub than from the land revenue?—Yes, much 
greater. ' 

912. Mr. Jiirley.'] Can you tell me what ex¬ 
tent of land in the Punjaub is in the hands of the 
Government ?—They have no land themselves, 
with the exception of what I mentioned during 
the course of my examination. In those large 
tracts of waste lands in the Central Doab where 
there was really hardly any one to claim the 
lands, the Goverunicnt, in making their maps, 
just threw them into some estates or other, and 
marked them ofl' for themselves to give or sell, 
or do what they chose with hereafter. 

913. But I thought I understood that some of 
these jugeers came into the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment ? — A proprietary bwlv exists in each 
village, and when a jngeer, which is composed of 
from two or three villages to 50, falls in to the 
Government, they at once make a settlement 
with the proprietors in tlie village; and make it 
over. 

914. And is it in this way that you calculate 
there will be some increase in (he land revenue? 
—Yes, from the revenue of these estates fMling 
in. 

915. Is the cultivaticm making as rapid pro- 

gi'css as may bb expected; that is to say, is the 
nncultivatod land being token iip?—Yes, very 
rapidly; the fact of the Government Wviag 
given a good title settled tdl disputes', settled'W. 
boundaries, arranged everything connected wi^ 
the interior management of the village, has hl^ 
this result, that they are extending i^tivs^oa 
rapidly. , . . - . 

916. Them. 
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8I€, Tto, in feet, you think all that haa been 
4Qitie»il>ere ia beneficial to the general proajterity 
«f the country ?—Certainly. 

' fil?. Can you tell me whothor the ngiicultural 
produce of the I*unjanb ia more than aufficieut 
KWf the Mpulatiun of the Punjaub ?—Yes. 

818. There is a eurplus for e^ortation?— 
There fe a good deal exported. The moment 
that prioee tmc, either down towarda Bombay or 
down in the country, it is exported very raoidly. 

918. What are we principal exports?—Grom 
to a very large extent; there are also otlier ex¬ 
ports from the Punjaub, wool, hides and horns to 
a very great extent; wool, grain, cottou, and sugar 
are great exports. The cotton of the Punjaub is 
yeally inferior, and never can, I think, equal the 
cotton of the Bombay Presidency. 

920. The natives use it tlicmselves?—Yes; 
and a good deal of it goes to Affghonistan and 
Central Asia. When the camels come down 
loaded with dried fruits and silk, they generally 
take fewk sugar and cotton and English goods. 

921. So that the Punjaub, in fact, is ratlier u 
thriving . district ?—Thriving extremely, prices 
rising, and tlie people extremely prosjwrous; and 
a good deal of that is owing to the extremely 
liberal settlement tliat has been made, though you 
might squeeze more out of them, will .more t han 
repay the Government in 30 years. 

922. You think that that 1ms been a judicious 
settlement ?—Y es., 

923. Mr. lieachJ\ Has the question of a jtf!)'- 
manwt setlleiucnt been entertained at all witli 
reference to the Punjaub ?—It was entertained, 
hut never carried out. 

924. In fact, you tlunk the 30 years’ seiue- 
ment was tiie most judicious one that could imve 
been made?—By far; and I tliink it would lx- 
a great mistake to introduce a jiennancnt sol- 
tlemcut. The value of money will fall, and it. is 
quite right that Government hereafter, at the end 
of 30 years, should got an increase, which tixy 
aro quite entitled to, because the cxjjcnses of Go¬ 
vernment inciHsase enormously as time goes on. 
As the valno of money falls, Government must 
look, to a certain extent, to reimburse iheruseivcs 
hereafter fi'om increased rovciiuo. And I may 
also say this, that the jieople arc iicrfecily satisfied 
with 30 years; under the old Govenimeut they 
never had more than one year; 30 years tliey look 
upon as a generation, and they arc; jajrfeidly 
satisfied with it, and 1 tliink it-would he a great 
mistake to m^e it permanent. 

925. Sir i). Wedderburti.l You have spoken 
of the Baroe Doab Canal: I should like to have 
some idea as to how far that canal 1ms iuerca.sed 
the amount of cultivated land ?—Tlu! upper part 
of die Bareo Doab Canal was higlily irrigated 
from wells before the canal w'cnt mere, hut the 
object of tttkiim the canal was to go down post 
Amritsur and Lahore into a vciy barren district 
of country called the Maujha, which is tho 
country of die Sikhs. There is a coriain degree 
of cultivation there, but an enormous quantity of 
waste land; that was one of tho great ]>olitical 
objects with which the canal was started, to turn 
the Sihks from war and warlike feelings to ogri- 
oulUtral pursuits; to take die canal right dirough 
l^ir country so that the whole of it mi^t 
Become cultivated, and that they might return 
to agriculture and leave t»ff their warlike pur- 
miitej and now that canal has gone into a 
poii^oii of due Maujha, not as far as we fend 
%ped if would have done by this time, but ^he 


work is still going on, and in the course of two gir ft, 
or three years i diink it will reach a platsc near Moatgomery,, 
die bottom of the Maujha, and he continued to a.c.B., a.oAi. 
Moultaii, so that an enormous breadth of country 
in die course of a fciv years more mil be irrigated. 3* Mardli 

926. And how is that irrigation jiaid for i —By ‘*7** 

a water-rate, as the irrigation goes down; the 
Government assessment of course remains fixed 

on tho village, but they pay a certain acreage for 
the water if they chouse to take it; if they do 
not choose to take it they need not jiay for it, 
but they are so anxious to get it that they would 
almost do anything to obtain it. 

927. Butin the other Doahs, more iiarticularly 
in the Rechna Doab, would not a similar canal he 

S roductive of very beneficial effects /—Yiis, no 
ouht. 

928. You said that diere was some siinilarity 
in the way in which these rivers flood the Pmi- 
jaub to the way in whicli tlie Mle floods Egyjit. 

Is it die ease that a fertili.siiig lomn is left behind 
when these rivers subside ?—A fertilising deposit 
is left in almost all tlie rivers. In a great part 
of the .lolum river that does not exist, ^ut in all 
the other rivers 1 may say it docs. 

929. And are not any of tho mischievous effects 
jirodui'od in the Punjaub by irrigation which are 

! iroduee<I in some parts of tne .1 umtia and Ganges 
)ouh by the efflorescieucc ? - Wltli rogiml to that, 
it has not gone to any great (extent yet, but in 
some localitie.*- it has begun to show itself, and 
there is .some little fear uiat it may prevail, as 
yet, I Ixdievc to no great extent. 

930. Mr. Uermm^ Can you tell me at ail 
what quantity of land on the average these pea¬ 
sant tenants or cultivators farm?—As regards 
the proprietors it is quite uncertain, it varies 
according to circumstances. As regards the 
tenants, otil}’^ making a guess (T daresay it could 
be found out, tliough 1 do not think it isxists here), 

I should say myself about five or six mires. 

931. You said that iu the case of famine the 
Government made mlvauecs, which were repaid 
in seven or eight years /—Yes. 

932. Do the Government make any advances 
for jiartial destruction of crops ^-oin floods or any 
other cause /—If any calamity occuin, such as a 
hailstorm, which is a very general occnrrencp, 
and breaks the whole of tlie crops down, the 
Oovernmeut iu such cases are very liberal in 
making allowances, or, shall I say, either abating 
or altogether striking off the revenue for tlie 
year; and in that ca.se it hecoine.s thfiduty oj'the 
(iovernnieiit officer to see that the proprietors do 
the same to the eullivators, and do not got any¬ 
thing from them. 

933. In the eases where these advances have 
been made l»y Governmont they have generally 
siieaking been promptly rcjiaid?—Yes, always; 
they never break faith. 

931. Mr. J. B. SmUli."\ Did I rightly under¬ 
stand you to say that there are no trees in tlie 
Punjaub ?—Along the fringes of the rivers, whose 
hanks arc inundated by luc annual iiininlation. 
that is so; but in the other parts of the Punjauh 
there are plenty of trees. 

935. Is there no woat of fuel ?—I'lic fuel is 
supplied from those oe.nt.ral wastes tlial. 1 sjiokc 
of, those central doahs, where there are the nomad 
tribes; and qujjitities of hnisliwood grow there, 
and it is well supplied with fuej. 

936. Then tliere is no necessity to burn tlie 
manure for fuel ?—I am sorry to say that they 
very often do that, but i think they are quite 
G 2 alive 
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alive to the value of manure, and every year 
they become more and more so. 

dHT. Arc most of the rivers navigable? — Yes, 
to a certain extent, they are all navigable, but 
there are a great many quicksands, tmd the 
courses of the rivers arc constantly changing, and 
navigation is done with difficulty. 

938. Are tlie canals navigable also? — There 
is only one canal, the Baree Doab Canal, that 
has been really made, and I think within tlie last 
two years they have began to navigate it 

939. It is need for jm^oses of navigation and 
irrigation?—Both; there was a little defect 
originally in constnieting the bridge: they had 
not then towpaths under the bridges; that has 
been supplied, and (hey are now able to carry 
on tlie navigation. 

940. Those canals are made by the (govern¬ 
ment ?—The Government made the Barec Doab 
Canal; the Government has spent upwanls of 
two millions of money on it. 

941. Do you know what the returns of riie 
canal liave been so far to the revenue ?—I think 
the last return was 78,000 1, gross and .37,000 L 
net. 

942. Was that the gross or the net return ?— 
The gross return. 

943. Do you know what the net return was ? 
—Yes, 37,000 1. 

944. Do you know whether the net return was 
sufficient to pay the interest oh the capital ?— 
Not yet; hut the canal has not come into full 
operatioii, nor have the irrigating branches. If 
you have a canal, you require hundreds of irri¬ 
gating branclics; I do not think they have been 
all made yet. 

94.5. Is it yonr opinion that when this canal is 
completed, both for navigation and irrigation, 
the revenue from the canal will be sufficient to 
pay the interest on the outlay ?—I think it will; 
out you mu.st bear in mind that tor about 20 
years whilst it was constructing, there was next 
to nothing received; but I think that now it will 
pay, though Itarely pay. 

946. ' Then, in fact, the revenue derived from 
the canal now, oi'ter this long outlay, fonns a 
part of the revenue ?—Yes. 

947. Supisising that the revenue from this 
canal *be sufficient to pay the interest on the out¬ 
lay, and something beyond that, what it pays 
beyond the interest on the outlay will be a sink¬ 
ing fund to pay off the principal ?—Yes, but 1 do 
not think it has yet come to that. 

948. But we may look prospectively to that? 
—Yes. 

949. Tn case the income be sufficient to pay 
the interest and wipe off the principal, the result 
would be that the fjovermiient would have the 
canal for nothing?—In a great many years. It 
would take a long time, but certainly that would 
be the result. 

950 . Do you think that that is an encourage¬ 
ment for the Government to borrow money, and 
to lay out capital for sncli objects ?—I think so. 
But 1 may also say, tliat with regard to canals, 
great discretion is necessary as to me part of the 
country in which the canal is mode. 

951. I tliink you said that in periods of famine, 
vou were obliged to make advances to tlie farmers; 
is there any Inline in those parts pf the country 
Avhere there are canals for irri^tion ?—I have 
known some distress, hut not a famine tliere, cer¬ 
tainly. 

952. Sir Thomas Btaky,"} Did you reside be¬ 


fore the formariou «f the Great Canal i» the 
Punjaub?—^Yes. > ' 

953. And you have witnessed a very' great 
difference in the boudition of that country rin<» 
the establishment of the canal, a-beneficial infi^U'' 
ence?—With regard to that I would say that 
where there was no water before, undoubtedly 
cultivation has spread veiy much; but foi; a great 
portion of the tract through which the oamu baa 
been brought, there was high cultivation and 
irrigation before. Where the canal has reached 
districts in which before there was no water and 
no irrigation, there undoubtedly has been a very 
great improvement, 

954. And has not die canal contributed to inr> 
crease the land revenue generally ?—The water- 
rate derived from the canal certoiiyy has increased 
the revenue. 

955. And you have described the land revenue 
as being paid with great promptitude ?—Yea. 

956. And much of that you would attribute 
probably to the benefits derived from the canal ? 
—No doubt where a canal exists that is the case; 
but the canal, as we have it, reaches only a small 
proportion of the country. The rest of the 
country has not been reached. 

957. But there are branches from the canal 
both for navigation and irrigation ?—^Yes; and I 
might also mention that along the banks of the 
southern itortions of the river there are inunda¬ 
tion canals made by the old governments in 
former times, which we have much improved, and 
enlarged and irrigated large tracts of country. 

958. Therefore the increase of these public 
works would contribute to the increase of the land 
revenue anil the jirosperity of the people ?—Yes, 
certainly very much. 

959. Mr. J. li. SmtlJi.'] This settlement you 
say began in 1850?-~Ye8, the regular settle¬ 
ments. 

960. That has been going on, 1 understand, 
ever since that time; and is it the case that the 
same rate is charged in 1870 as was charged in 
1850 ?—We take less now. 

961. Even though the land is more valuable? 
—Yes. 

962. Then, nt the expiration of the 30 years 
settlement you begin a new settlement?—Yes. 

963. Anil that will be all upon the same prin- 
cijile ?—Yes, but there will be a great increase of 
cultivation, and the land will be mure valuable, 
and no doubt we«}iall got more. 

964. Mi‘. £!astmick.'] I think you said nothing 
about the Trans-Indus district; do we get any¬ 
thing from that?—That is the most western por¬ 
tion of the Punjaub. As regards the general 
feature of the country, a portion of it is very well 
watered from tlie hills, but a great deal of it is 
very lu'id. The inhabitants are very warlike; 
they have never paid a great deid of revenue, and 
our assessment is very much lighter there in con¬ 
sideration of the people, and their habits, and 
their want of skill perhaps in cultivation; and, 
politically, it is of importance not to assess them 
highly. 

965. Could you state exactly what the system 
is?—It is exactly the same system, a survey pro¬ 
fessionally, and also in detiul, 1^ measurers. . 

966. And is it a settlement for 30 years.?—It 
will now be made for 30 years; the first was 
for 12. 

967. When was the settlement for 12 yesw 
made ?—It commenced in 1850 for 12 years; tuid 
thfen, after 12 years, that is to say, in 1862, »«w 

Bottlemeflts 
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aflftleiDeiite wwe made, whioH will go on for 
30 Veiws. 

, m You aay that the aMesRiuent is lighter, 
you »y exactly what it is?—Jio, I cannot 
say^ exactly, but it is considerahly lighter. It is 
pbUtically of importance more lightly to assess 
those people, seeing that they are quite dilfcrent 
in ohaTac^r; and, in some parts of the country 
they are almost independent of us, our assess* 
meat is almost a peppercorp. 

069. But it is fertile soil, and if they become 

? trite peaceful, it will produce more revenue V— 
es. 

970. Is it more in the nature of a tribute, or 
is it assessment?->It is am assessment. 

.971. You said, I think, that in 1849, and fur 
two or three years about tiiat time, there was a very 
groat produce of grain, and tlint the revenue fell 
m consequence of it; was it owing to the want 
of communication and their not being able to sell 
the exports and sell the grain, or do you think 
that the same thing would happen now ?-<-I do 
not think the same thing would happen now; I 
think that the means of export, both by rooils 
and by rivers which have become more used than 
they were, and by railroads, would enable us to 
expoit the grain. . 

972. With reference to Caslimere, there is a 
considerable import of valuable wool from Cash* 
mere, is there not?—Yes; but the chict wool 
trade comes from the hills, beyond our terri¬ 
tories, on the western frontier; it conics from 
Aftghanistan; great quantities of wool go to 
Scinde from there. 

973. I think you said nothing of the tea culii- 
vatiun; there is considerable tea eultivatioii, is 
there not?—In the northern jtart of the Kaiigra 
valley, which foims part of the Julinder tract, 
which was ceded to us in 1846, and which I men¬ 
tioned in the earlier part of my examination. 
There are a considerable number of tea planters 
who have ubtmned estates there, and are, on the 
whole, doing very well. 

974.. Alio do we assess them in exactly the 
same way as the other cultivators?—They got 
their lauds with great diiiie.ulty, they bought 
them from the proprietors. 

975. But how do we as.sess them?—I think 
exactly in the same way as other proprietors; 
they would not assess them more for producing tea, 
nor would they assess land more for producing 
sugar cane; they would put exactly the same rate 
Upon' the land whatever the product might be, 
wmether it was sugar, or wheat, or cotton, or 
anything else. That was the general principle, 
via., not to take extra rates lor crops, but to 
assess the land according os irrigaterl, or unir* 
rigated, and witih reference to the soil. 

976. Is this land which has been taken up for 
the tea plantations land that would bo used ior 
the usual crops otherwise?—Yes, aud a good 
deal of the ground was virgin soil; they got cer¬ 
tain tracts of forest which they themselves broke 
up and cultivated. 

977. 1 think you stated that it is now 28 years 
sinoe the Baree Doab Canal began to be made 
and that it docs not pay the interest yet?—Yes. 

978. Do you ct)U8i(fer that a very great en¬ 
couragement to make canals that after 20 years 
lit does not even pay the interest on the outlay? 
—rXhe fact of the matter is this, that the canal 
m^fatto have been made miu^h faster, but the Go'^ 
venunent merely gave money as they were able to 
mve it As timy were,hard pressed they dribbled 


it out During the mutiny, of course, they did 
not give much; and whenever the finances were 
pressed they could not give very much money. 
It is just possible that if a cnm|>any were to take 
up a canal of that kind, or if the Government 
would borrow money, they could carry the canal 
through in a few years. 

979. And it would bo much more profitable 
then?—It would be mucb more ]»rofitnblc then, 
because they would gel a quicker return. 

980. Is it found that, as the caniil is made, the 
wells lose their water anywhere in the vicinity of 
it ?—I have heard that stated, but I do not know 
the fact; I believe it is denied. Some people 
say that it is so, and others say that it is not, but, 
on the contrary, that the water is raised in thc 
wells. 

981. It would be an important point, would it 
not, if it were so?—Yes; but I am ratber in¬ 
clined to thinh it is not a fact. 

982. Sir Thomas Bazley."] Though the canal 
itself has not paid much interest on the monev, 
may not the country at large have received amjile 
compensation by increased pro.sperity from the 
cstablisbinent of that canal?—No doubt a great 
deal of money was disseminated by the cx])endi- 
ture on the <;anal, and no doubt the people of the 
neighbourhood and surrounding country benefited 
thcj'eby. 

98;$. They were enabled to pay with greater 
I'acilily the, demaiuls made upon them for State 
purposes?—No doubt, they were; but 1 am not. 
prepared to say that they would not have paid 
them, even if it. ba<l not. been made. No doubt, 
more money was disseminated by it. 

984. Mr. Grant, Gvjf,'] Is the culturable laud 
of whieb you spoke being rajridly Uken into cul¬ 
tivation ?- You mean, 1 presume, ibo laud within 
tlie precincts of the villages. I should say it i.s. It 
would depend upon the capital that the jiroprie- 
tary btsly had. If tliey had money, I tlniik that 
they would cultivate quickly ; if they Inul not, I 
think it would for some time be uncultivated. 

985. But, taking tbo eoiiutry as u wbob*, it is 
being taken up r.apidly int.n cultivation?—I'es; 

J think so. 

986. I tliink you said that there were *J5,t)l)0 
square miles of tliat culturable land ?—Yes, tliat. 
would Include some land t.Imt is very inferior, and 
•some tliat is very good. Still all classed uiidcV the 
head of culturable. 

987. Would it be, over-sanguine, do you think, 
to hojic that before the end of the cantury some- 
tliing like half of that might be taken into (!»lli- 
vatlon?—1 think that, would be not over s.niguinc; 

I think tliat that amount would be brought into 
cultivation certainly before the end of the century, 
and before the end ol‘ the scttleineiil, which is 
the same thing. 

988. Then if T am right in thinking, os 1 think 
I am, that the area of Ireland is about 3t),tllKi 
square miles, we have reason to hope that before 
the end of this century an urea equal to not iniieh 
less than half Ireland may be added to the bind 
of the Punjaub, from whieb we derive land 
revenue ?—1 think it is quite iirobablc. 

989. And it is also probatde that that land 
wliicli by that time will have Ix'come ciiltiiated 
will be luliabi^cd by jieople as prosjicroiis as the 
other inhabitants of the J’unjaub, and all bearing 
their share in stiiiporling the exiicnsesof Govern¬ 
ment?—Certainly, <lu> poiiulalloii has very rapidly 
increased, and is increasing now very fast. 

990. Some members of the Committee seemed . 
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Sir n. to think that the (rovcnnnent had made rather a aanexation, we roar iairly Jopk forward to 
Vmtgomety, bad bargain with regard to this cultivable, but now that there has been a«cttl|roent for 
cc. R, o. cj.t. uaciiltivafwl land; but I suppose in a province that j^od titles have been given to est^s, tlut 
I M h }>r<-'ulmrly situated as the Punjaub an almost there is a fixity of demand, that every p^sos wilt 
® jg_^“ over-liberal system of taxation towards the culti- do his best to cultivate and extend euinvatieo a» 
' ' vator would be only wise on the part of the inach as he can, particularly os be hinmelf will get 
Government?—Certainly, and I think tiiat they the full benefit of it. 

iiavc shown great wisduui in wliat they have done, 1001. Have you stated the amount that has 

and will be fully repaid hereafter for their pre- been brought into cultivation during the last 20 
sent liberality. years ?—No, we liave no record of tW; itin%bt 

091. This prospective increase of cultivated be possible to find out what it has been stnoe the 
land in tlie Punjaub, of which I have been S]»eak- first regular settienient to the present time, but 
ing, is altogelher irrespective of any increase to there is no record of that that 1 am awitre of, 
the cnltivaole, and therefore taxable land of the 1002. Then it is your estimate that a quantity 
Punjaub that may accrue from o]>cration8 of the of land equal to ball of Ireland will be brought 
Government, or by private sjiecnlators in the into cultivation, but you do not know what thp 
arid jiarts of the country, which you class as rate is at which culturable land has been brought 
being under their present circumstances uncul- into cultivaticm; it is not based on fiignres ?—It 
tivable ?—Quite irrespective of that. is not based on figures. 

992. Chuirmau.'l Can you give qs anv general 1003. You alluded to complaiivtB of the native 
view’ of the relative prices of agricultural produce consumers arising from the great inoreaseof prices 
in the Punjaub as compared, for examjilc, witli that has taken place; should you say that the 
the Presidency of Bomoay ?—I could not state native consumers, independentiy of the agricul- 
that. turists, are really better oflT now tlian they were' 

99.3. Can you state what during the last 20 10 or 20 years since, bearing in mind the groat 

years has been the general rate of increase of increase in jirices ?*--l think that generally they 
prices of agricultural produce in the Punjaub?— are, but in some jilacos, like Lahore, where there 
I ran only say this, that they really vary so ex- was a court in former days and kige^ sums of, 
tremiilyfrom year to ycar,])ar1.1y owing to whether money were spent, and Annitsur, 1 think, per- 
tlie rains have been abundant, or wncllier have haps they arc not so well off; but I should 
been less uhiindant, tliat it is very difficult to say say tliat, on the whole, the general {Kipulation 
with anything like certainty what the inereftsc has of cunsuincrs arc better oft than tJiey were 
been. before. 

994. But allowing for fluctuations for climate, 1004. You said that agricultural wages had 
has there been a general enhancement of the prices nearly doubled, and that grmn had in some cases 
of agricultural pmluce do you consider?—1 think increased 400 jier ennt. in price Allow me to 
BO certainly, because the native consumers who say that that was an old native saying; 1 did not 
are not agriculturists comjdain very much of the say so myself. 

enormous rise of prices. There used to he a 1005. Do you think tliat it was an incorrect 
common saying amongst them, Ihat in former saying ?—I think greatly exaggerated. 
time.s they would g(!t a camcl-load of grain for a 1006. Can you give any estimate of tlie in- 
riipce, that is for 2 and now it costs tlura 8 s., crease in the price of grain ?—It varies so much 
showing how very much prices have risen. really witli the season that it is very difficult to 

99.5. Wc niny take it that tlicrc has been a say ; hut, generally speaking, there is no doubt 
very Jaygc increase in prices, but y<ju cannot at that when we first went to the Punjaub, flour, 
this moment (ell us whal relation the pi-escnt which was the great article of consumption of 
pricc.s bear to the jtriees nearer the sea consi 1 — the country, used generally to sell at 24 and 25 
No. seers for the rupee, and 1 think now you rarely 

996.. Canyon tcU us whether tlierc has hecu get more than 16 or 17 seers; but that again 
any considerable increase in (he rate of wages in fluctuates; if the rain comes down as they wish, 
the last 20 years ?—Considerable ; the wages of tlie country is overflowing with grain. 
tJic c(.>imm)n agricultural labourer have nearly 1(K)7. As there has been a very considerable 
doubled. rise in prices, of course the increase in wages 

997. On the re-scttleincnt of the land revenue d"e« not represent altogether the increase in 

therefore, assuming tliis increase to l»e maintained, prosperity ; not necessarily so ?—The faqt is, tliat 
the money ainoHiit of the land revenue would bo we have not introduced great public works; we 
very considerably increased, without increasing have been constructing roads, building barracks, 
the ratio tliat was c.stablished at the last settle- making canals, and making railroads; so much 
meiil ?—Certainly, owing to the sjiread of cidtiva- is there a demand now for labour that that has 
tioii. raised the rate of wages very mudi, independent 

998. But owing also to the general enhance- of anything else. 

incut of prices?—Yes. 1008. You referred to the local advantage 

999. Mr. Grant Dvff.'] Wc cannot look for- which the canal in the Punjaub had confeirea; 
ward 1 am afraid to any great diminution, if wc it has conferred a great local advantage, has it 
liave a diminution at all, in the cost of collcc- not ?—I think so. 

tion ?—1 think not. 1009. But tlie canal has been made by money 

1000. Mr. Fuwcett.'l You alluded in rfcply to a not contributed from the locality, but from the 
question from the Honourable Member for Fife, Imperial Exchequer of India ?—Yea. 

to the fact that it was probable tliat.an area, equal 1010. The canal is not payiiig ?T-The canal is 
to Imlf Ireland, would be brought into cultivation not fiaying at present 

within 20 years; is that estimate based on what 1011. Therefore the general revquuea of India, 
has taken place in the past, and what is taking have contributed, in order to benefit the 
place in the present time?—1 think that judging capital furwhich they have not obtained,a|aK)]^' 
^ •from the great increase that has taken place since remuneration ?—Thit is quite the case. 

’010 ThnwifinTCi 
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W2' Therefore, in carrying out thi« policy of Aim! it falls on the coltivsted and culturable land 
:pnb!ic works, it oaght to be oarefuny oorne in at K) annas and 2 pies j)er acre; and it falls on 
nfind that moi>ey is contributed by the gcncml the total area at 5 annas and 4 pies, which is not 
b^y of the people of Indio, and not the locality? a very, heavy assessment, 
s—Toe. 1014. Sir (\ Wiv^field^ Do not you call that 

' 1013, Mr. JSiVfey.] What is the superficial. a very light assessment indeed ?—Yes; there is 
measure of land corresponding with onr English no reason to com])]ain of the British (Jovemroent. 
acre, or* what is the assessment upon land in 1015. Mr. M'('litre.'] Can you give any idea 
rupees in the Punjaub to compare it with our what the proprietors charge the tenants?—It 
English rent?—The assessment falls per English varies extremely, aceordbg to the soil, and so on; 
acre upon the cultivation throughout the Punjaub tl»e rates arc not so high in the Punjaub ns they 
I rnpee, 1 anna, and 3 pies on tho cultivated land, are in the North Western Provinces. I would 
I siip|)o.se that would bo 2 s. "id, or 'Is, 2\d. say tltcy are more than double the revenue rates. 

. Mr. Kobbht Anstbctheb Dalyeljl, called in; and Examined, 


1016. Chairman.] WnAT office do you hold in 
India ?—1 have been 20 years in the service. I 
was at first ejn[tloyed in a subordinate reveniu? 
appointment, In a central district; then in u 
superior ap]>omtment of the same class, in u 
southern district; and afterwards in a semi- 
political and semi-revenue a|)|K)intment, in a 
northern district j but for the last U) years 1 havt? 
been at head-quarters, for seven years in the 
secretariate of the Board of lievenuc, and for 
about two and a half in the Government secreta¬ 
riate at Madras. 

1017. Will yon state shortly what are the 
different systems which now prevail in die Madras 
Presidency?—It may bo said, generally, tlmt 
the system prevailing is the ryotwaroe system, 
but about a third of the Presidency is lield «>n 
a permanent settlement by zemindars and iiiam- 
dars*. 

1018. Will you describe briefly which are the 
parts so held?—The north, generally speaking, 
jB where the permanently settled cstaies iir(‘ 
sittiated, hut tliere ere also a li-w largo one.* in 
the south, and in all districts there are usually 
a considerable number of inaiu tenures. 

1019. That is to stiy, free from revenue or 
fav<»urahW assessed ?—Yes. 

1020. llieu with regard to what you call the 
ryotwai'ce system, which 1 understand to he the 
assessment of the individual owner of property, 
08 eontra-distinguished from the owner of a whole 
village, is that the same as w(‘ have heanl 
described as a])plicablc to Bombay, m- is it jieeii- 
liar to Madras, and if so will you eKphiin in 
what respect. ?—I believe it to he l.li<; same n.« in 
Bomlaty, that is to say, each ladder of the laud 
is dealt with separately. 

1021. Will you state how the settlement lia.s 
been made, and how it is now made; is it. perma¬ 
nent or temporary upon the ryotw’aree system'!— 
So far as the ryotwaree. parts of the country are 
eoncomed it is a temporary system, that is to say, 
it is for periodB in no case in excess of 3() years. 

1022. When did tlie 30 years’ settlement begin ? 
—In different paiTs of the country, at different 
periods, as the new Settlement D’cjiartment has 
progressed. They liave made each settlement for 
30 years from the date on whieli it was com¬ 
pleted. 

1023. But how long has it takeh, or is it luw 
oomnlete?—It is not neariy completed for the 
whole Presideney. 

■ 1024. When did it begin?—Some of the set- 
tildments b^an about nine years ago, the first, of 

' What pK^es-s has been made in the 
of pcopornon of the whole settlement ?— 
^ 59 ., • 


I could not say without, referring txi figures, hut 
it is hut a small ]iroportion of the whole Presi¬ 
dency that has been re-settled. 

1026. 1 low long do y»>u think it will take to 
complete the 30 years’ .settlement?—1 should 
thiiiK at least 20 years more—t<i go through the 
wliole I’residcncy. 

1027. It will about finish by the time it is 
neccs.sary 0) begin again with a ro*settlcmunl ?— 
Yes. 

1028. Is this 30 years’ settlement carried on 
under the sujtervisioti of Kuro]Kian officers, with 
the assistiiiicu of native officers?—By European 
officers, with the assistance of native officers. 

1020 . Arc there any special rules for the. 30 
years’ settlement by way of instruction, or is it 
done by general instructions?—Yes, general in¬ 
structions arc laid down for the officers. After the 
country has been demarcated, boundaries marked 
out and surveys made,the Settlement De-fiartmcnt 
officers class t!ie laud with reference to the (piality 
of the soil; then measures are taken to asecrtaiii 
the produce of each class of soil, and ileduetions 
are made for cost of cultivation, and cost of 
carrying to market, and other matters; and 
finally the net produce is ascertained, ns nearly as 
possible, and half that is taken to be th(! Govern¬ 
ment share of the produce; that half share is then 
eoinniuled into money on the average prices of a 
serle.< of vears. 

Ki.'iii. To arrix e shortlj^ at what yon call the 
net produce, is that the sum that a projirietor 
would get a.-i rent il' he were to let hie land to a 
farmer or cultivator? - No, u.sually, a very much 
smaller amomit than such a rent : lie would ol)- 
taiu a much larger amount from a temiTit tbai) he 
pays to the Gowrnraent. 

lO.’Jl. But the net jtroduce before it is halved 
is what 1 am speaking of; in your estimate of 
net produce, is that the sum that the land would 
yield to a proprietor if it were let to a farmer to 
cultivate, or is It more than that?—He would 
certainly obtain a retit eipuil to the value of the 
whole net produce, of wliieh he would pay half 
to the Gove.ruineiit 

]0;J2. In other words, T want to ascertain from 
yon whet.lier in using the term “ net produce,” 
all the deductions are made to repre.-'Cnt the capi¬ 
ta! and industry and rea-soniible profits ol culti¬ 
vation?—All the cost of cultivation is deducted 
before the act profits are arrived at. 

1033. But Woes that include any allowanee to 
the person who cultivates for his own inain- 
tenanoe?—All the labour is calculated as if it 
were Jiired labour. 

10.34. It is all the expense, including the labour . 
of the cultivator himself?—Yes, all that is token 
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Mr. into account before you awive at the nrtpro- 10^* Are they the oldj^ewaer 

fits. and bare no inereaigeB bwr made^lM^ ratee 

•»— 103.'$. Then the half that the Government take on the land have never iporeiibmd/ '1% 

srillaroh leaves half not profit, which represents Uic pro- revenue of a village hat eften jaowasodfo soB^ 

*®7*- prictary right ?—Yes, the value of the right of extent, from the area of the 'tmltivi|i^;lrmd 

ownership which all the ryots have in their land, having been enlarged, bht the latee d aseesehi^iit 

1036. What may be called their rent ?—^Yes, have not been raised anywhere. 

if they were to lot their land, they wotdd get 1047. On the permanent settlement hai-^e 

really a much larger sum than the money value rate of assessment been increased?—-Ifo j ^e 

of half the net produce os arrived at by the permanently settled estates, of course, have: idl 
Settlement Department, but nominally that would remained at the same rate of assessment as that 
be their rent. on which they wore origihally peBTO^effifly 

1037. In arranging this .30 years’ settlement, settled. 

have all tlie lands enpabjp of cultivation been taken 1048. I mean in introducing the 30 years’ aet- 
into account, or is an assessment put upon tlic land tlement to a village, such as you have dcsorilmdi 
to be paid of course only when the land is culti- has the settlement generally resulted in a dUai- 
vated?—In' each village a certain proportion of nution or increase ra the assessment?—In m^t ’ 
the cultivable land which was waste at the time cases, at first, in a small reduction of the exiatii!^ 
of survey, lias been surveyed and assessed. Such settlement,'hut always in the course of two or 
portion as the department thought would be throe years in an increase in co]^quenee of ex- 
taken up in the next few years amr the settle- tended cultivation. All the rates are a^usted 
ment: but it has been found in many districts and made more equitable by these revlstons of 
that more than that quantity has been taken up, tihe assessment, end therefore hnmediatedy they 
and measures are being taken to survey all are finished more land is taken up. 
such excesses. 1049. Are settiements matlo always with the 

1038. Then the Goveruraent has reserved to ostensible or reputed owners?-—Yes, with the 
itself the right of assessing any land that was ryot reputed to be in possesrion; we consider the 
not under cultivation, and asscssible at tJie time ryot to be the owner of his land. 

when the 30 years’ settlement was mode ?—Yes. 1060. But the ryot is not necessarily the oobu- 

1039. Therefore, to that, extent tiic aascBsroent pant of the land, is he ?—Not necessarily; in the 

of any village is capable of being increased as great majority of cases, however, he is.^ I tliink 
cultivation increases?—Yea. we have about two and a-quarter million ryots, 

1040. Ho far as the permanent settlement has and a million tenants. 

gone, Ims it been found that there is much culti- 1051. Those are occupants from year to year, 
vataWe land not under cultivation in the villages ? or otherwise, under particular contracts ?—Yes, 
—Yes, there is a large projmrtion of cultivable under particular contracts with the ryot owners t 
land still waste, but not good land ; all the good usually half the gross produce is paid as rent, 
land is taken up, hut the increase in the eultiva- 1052, But in collcotmg the land revenite, you 
tiori in the past few years shows that every year take no notice of an occupant of tliat kind; you 
a large quantity of waste land is taken up as the make your assessment with the person who is the. 
people become richer. rc])uted proprietor or owner ?—Yes. 

1041. When you say waste land, you mean 10.3.3. Do you anticiimtc any increase in the 

land that is capable of being cultivated, but was revenue from any other source, except the taking 
not, cultivated at the time of the assessment?— up of land which is not in cultivation ?—At the 
Yc.s.^ end of the new 30 years’ settlements there would 

1042. And will tlmt make an important in- be an increase, if the assessment should be again 

crease in the revenues ns regards the 30 years’ revised with reference to prices; of course the 
Bcttiemont?—Yes, every year \vc are obtaining a prices at the end of 'the 30 years would bo so 
large increase of revenue in that way. much higher than the prices upon whkfii tlie 

1043. What means are taken to chock tliis former commutation was made, that the rates 
taking u)i of the land not included in the as.soas- would come out very much higher. 

ihcnt?—In every village there is an accountant, 1054. Tliat is assuming that prices continued 
onj of whose duties is to send in a statement of to rise?—Yes, or even if they remained at present 
the cultivation every year, so that his accounts rates, or if they did not fall very much, 
would show the increase each year in the eultiva- 1055. Has there been a great rise of prices 
tion of the village. generally, of agricultural produce in tiie Madras 

1044. Then with regard to the land tliat was Prosiden^?—An enormous rise. 

nssesBcd, or the territory tlmt was assessed from 1056. Will you explain then how it i« that itt 
year to year, or liable to be assessed from year to passing from the yearly settlement to ihe 30 
year, on what principle is that now assessed?— years’ settlement there is not a groat increase of 
You refer to the old assessments tiiat have not revenue, if there has been'that great increase of ^ 
come under the 30 years’ settlement. They have prices ?—It is in consequence of me obnaniataiidu 
been variously settled at different times, and they of the grain values of the land, into moahy, 
remain imdcr these settlements until taken in having been made on the avenge prices of a vhty 
hand by the new department. Oocmsionally re- long series of years, consequently thehigh price* 
ductions in the i-ates have been made. When dunng the lost 1.0 or 15 years are quite swamped 
the Govenuneut found that the assessments were by the low prices of the, perhaps, 50 yeate 
too high, and that good land was allowed to go before. ! , ' 

out of cultivation, temimrary arrahgcmenls were J1057. Do you mean that for artirihg at 
made, reducing the rates. « estimate of the prices for the 30 years’ sermei^Bt 

1045. Is there any systematic assessment at they do not tsJrc the. avecrage of a few ye^ l^ 

short intervals of the lands not subject to the .30 a long average ?—An average of ;6|3l or 70' 
years’ settlement?—None, beyond the temporary mmally as.long a series as they coiffd 
arrangements just referred to. has varied iu mfforeUt scttlementis, ha| 
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the saJlirifice of revenue ncceggarily resulting 
front sucli a system, it has recently hcen liiiti 
down hy the Govcrumcut, that, whenever possi¬ 
ble, the 20 years previous to the date of the, set- 
tleuieut is to bo the scries upon wliiclj the average 
price is to be taken; and conseoueutly, in future 
Bcttlcments, the assessment will lie much fairer to 
the Government. 

1058. And that 20 years, for sonu? little time 
past, would embrace the period before the rise ol‘ 
prices, would it not?—About five years of that 
period, at jiresciit, as prices were not high milil 
1855. 1 tliiiik about 1850 or 1851 the rise in' 
prices coinmcuccd. Between 1840 ami 1850 the 
avnrago price of the .second sort rice, wliich is the 
staple grain, was 155 rupee.s jicr giiree, that is 
equal to about 17 «, the Hritish quarter. Then, 
the average price I'roin 1855 to 1805 was \(.'ry 
much higher, more than double, mimcly, 321 
rupees, and the present price is .‘{K.'l rupees; so 
that prices luivc eousiderably more than doubkal 
during the last 20 years. 

1059. Then, notwithstanding, that as rcg.ards 
the present settlement for 30 years, tlu! (lovorn- 
ment have taken no advantage of it?—Only a 
small advantage, only to the e.xteiit to wlileli the 
high jiriees of recent years have a.frecr.('<l the 
average price at which the eoimnulalion price of 
each si'lllemeiit v,ms tixed. Of course, now as the 
cuiuumtatioii rate is to be fixed upon a rai);ro of 
U'iees of only 20 yeni's, the rale, will be inm'li 
liglicr, and tlie advautage taken will be so iimeh 
the greater. 

loot). (;’an you oyiilaiii how it was llial ihc 
attenlion of the (roveriiimuil was not <-all<-d lo the 
cireunistaiiee of the rise .of prices a1 the bcgiiming 
of the 30 years’ settlement, in order ti.> mid^e a more 
equal nssc.ssuieut?—A great discretion was left te 
thesettleiueul ollicerinthe niaderofthcsetth-menl, 
and lie wa.s enjoined always lo m:ik(! ii verv 
modenite. The experience of llie (.lovenimenl 
h.ad shown that all reducti<nis of aiea.'s.mncol liad 
usually resulted iu a large ima-easc of revenue 
owing to increased eultivalion, and, conse¬ 
quently, they were very chary of admlltiiig or 
saiictiouiiig any settlement dial would have re- 
sidled ill any increase ol‘the existing rales. 

10(11. Were great eompluints made in Madras 
as to the extreme oppressiveness of llie old sys¬ 
tem?— III old days, no doubt ihan' were such 
coiujilaiiits, between 1840 ami iH.aO; but vir¬ 
tually tile rise iu prii:es has remedied that state of 
aihiir.x. 

10 C2, Mr. JJcniion.} The increase in prices 
would not ho double in the jiorts, would it ?—In 
Madras itself the average uriec, jier garce, of' 
second sort rice, from 1811 to 1855, was 190 
rupees, and from 1855 to 1805 it was .■)27 rupca-s. 

1063. Chairman.^ Can you state what wa.s tlic 

reputed proportion ol’ the (rovernment reicnue 
to the supposed not profits, jireviously lo the jicv- 
uiancnt settlement under the ryolwaree .system ? 
—It used to be considered equal to a tliird of the 
gross produce, but it varied very much in difierent 
districts; theoretically the idea, was 33^ [icr cent, 
of the gross produce. • 

1064. Your idea is that the reputed oppressive¬ 
ness of tlie land revenue iu Madius has been cor¬ 
rected by the rise in price.s?—Yes, entirely; 
even money assessments are certainly lower now 
than they were when prices were only half what 
they are at present. 

1065. Do you mean lower jier acre?—The 
money rate per acre is considerably lower now 
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than when produce was half the present price, .<10 
that the landowner is so far in a better iMisitioii. 

1066. Then in the pro.seeiition of the 3() y’cars' 
settlement you do not aiilicipalc any further re¬ 
duction of the land revenue?—Certainly'not. 

1067. Do you luqie for much inerease as j'ou 
proceed?—b'otvcrymudi, I think,from iiierea.sed 
rates. 

1068. 5 on only look to increase from the 
taking up of land for cultivation ?—Yos, princi¬ 
pally In that. The (jovcnimcut would lie loath 
to rai.se the existing rates very uiiieli; they might 
raise 1I1CIU slightly in some, disirieis, bul l ilmik 
we shall always look prhicipally to the extension 
of cultivation fiir our inerease of revenue. 

1069. (.‘an you stale whal is tlic e.-timalcil 
amount of land under cultivation, and the aimuinl 
of land ciilturable, but not under cultiialion, 
undi'r tile ryotwaree settlement iu tli(‘ Madras 
I’resideiicv ? - III 1855 there were, .•‘jieaking 
roughly, lii.()00,000 aere.s under cultivation; iu 
]800'61 the area had ri.sen to ]4,v)00,0('0 acres, 
ill 1865 to 16,(HMi,<)(K) acres, and in 1869-70, the 
last year for wliiidi we have received returns, to 
17,0(')0,0(MI acres, ’riuvsc figures refer to the 
ryotiiarce portions of 17 districts. Of Iwo dis¬ 
tricts wc Iiaic no returns of cuitivntion, as (licy 
have never been sun eyed. 

1070 . (‘an you tell ns liow much more ciillixa- 
ble land wi<liin Hiose, ilislriet.s is still milakeii 
up?—Tlii.s can lie obtained I'roiii the Uotnrnsof 
tlie Hoard of |{e.venue; but 1 believe 1 should’be 
within till! mark if I placed it at 25 per cent, on 
tlie present, area of cultivation. 

1071 . (’an you give us any general account ol’ 
the land revenue in the rvotwaree distriei.^ 1 
lulle mil got it separately, but I can giie you 
ruiigidy wlial it woulil roach. Tlie |iermaiiently 
setlled revenue from esiali's you may put down at 
lialf a-millioii; and I think tlie inam <piit rent at. 
somiilliing le.-s than a quarter. Deduct tbree- 
(piarler.s of a million from tlie gross, ami (lie 
balance would be tlie ryotwaree revemie. I'lie 
gross ri'ii'niie iu 1855 was alioul llirec and a-lialf 
iniilions sterling; in 1861), 4,()0l),0()()/.: in 1855 
4,250,(M)(I/., ail'd in 1869- 7(». nearly 4,.OOD.OOt)/. 
'I’akinglliree-ipiarlers of a million from llio.sii sums 
would give yon the auioiinl obtained from ryot- 
wiiree sett le.ments. 

1072. Hut llm increase is almost exclusively 

due to taking up new laud, and bringing il into 
cultivation?—Yes. • 

lOT.'l. (Vitli regard to tlu; /emindaiyor vilkige 
holdings, are they very exten.sive in Madrii.-?— 
.No, there .are a few large estates, 1ml only lialf-a- 
inillion is jiaid by sueb e.st.ates out of onr land 
ri'vemio of four and a-lialf millions sterling. 

1074. Hut in ai’ea are they not very large?— 
Yes, some are very exien.sive; for tlie largest 
estate, the zemimlarv’ of Vlxiaiiagraiu, the a.sscss- 
nieiit to the (Joveriuneiit, 1 think, is about 
50,000 1. 

1075. (km you give the tola! extent of the 
land lichl in that way''?—Several estates have not 
heen surveyed; but, possibly, J m.ay find an esti¬ 
mate of wliat the gros.s area has been. I lielicvo 
one-fourth of the J’residcncy would be a fair 
rough estimate. 

1076. In regard to these estimates is the set- 
tlcmont made Vith the villages, and the assess¬ 
ment put upon each village, or upon the entire 
iioldiiig of the individn.al, whether there arc 
several villages, or only one .(—The original. 
system on which the permanent settlement was 
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Mr. made of these (‘states A'aried very much. In 
K.AMahjell. Htmic distriefs careful estimates were made of the 
1 assets, anrl a certfuu allowance was made for the 
^'187*'*^ * zemindar, and the assessments fixed permanently 
' ' in out' sum on the estate. Then, in other rases, 
where tlui old (diieftains of the country were in 
possession, they ]»aid, and continue now to pay, 
a sort of Irihulo, fixed with retoronec to what they 
jiaid before, ami not with refijronce to what they 
collect. 

1077. In these oases did the Government lake 
any returns of oe.cn]muts under the proprietor? 
—They guarded their interests to a certain 
extent in the enaetmenta that were passed at the 
time, during the earlier years of tlw? present 
century. 

1078. Recognising proprietary rights in the 
sub-holders?—Well, it is dillicudl. to say that; 
the regulations aiat rather coulradietoiy, and 
finally, a nsgidatiou was passed in 1822 which 
declared that these regulations did not define, 
limit, or infringe upon the rights of cither ptirly ; 
leaving it, ihcrelori;, to the courts to dtitddc in 
all cases. 

I07t>. In till! Itcvenne Department the Govern¬ 
ment has no eognisaticc of anything behind the 
propiielor, from whotn they receive the revenue 
])crinancnlly ?—A recent j\c( make.; (he collector 
the judge in certain inatlers hetwetm the zcniitular 
and his tenant. * 

1080. Mot as the revenue otlicer ?—As being 
the most, convenient oificetr to settle the matter, 
it is left to him. 

1081 . IJiit that in no way afteets the ivvcnne 
of the Goverimieiit?—Jt does not afii'ct the 
revenue in any way ; merely tlie po.sitioii of the 
tenant towards the zertlimhir is determined in such 
.iUlits. 

1082. The Government has no idaim therefore 
in respettl (d’ any land hroiight into enltivation 
witliin the villages so pennaiieiilJy assessed?—Mo. 

lOS.’i. Thereliire, the limit of the Governmenl 
is absolniely defined in all these zemindary 
estates >.—\ es. 

1084.. Can you tell us hriefly vvh.at is 1 lie total 
extent of the eounlry held in that way ?—J 
think about ouc-third, sjicukiug roughly, ineliid- 
Ing iIk! rent-free tenures as well as the zijmindary 
estates; from that one-third ol' the eounlry you 
can expect no increase of revenne. 

108,'). With regard to those who arc inam 
holders, or persons paying less than tlie regular 
revenne, do any of them engage perform any 
service instead?—The ('ommissioii just brought 
to a close lias commuted theaeservie.es for a small 
iiicrea.se of (juit-rent, so tlial all sen ices of that 
hind, military services and such like, are done 
away with, but the village service still continues. 
Village service inams have not been interJ'cred 
with. 

1086. And they still jierform the services?— 
Yes, and the inams arc merely recorded. 

1087. The Government has now no claim for 
service itself upon any of the landowners?—Only 
for village service they have simh a claim upon 
the accountant, the licad man of tlie village, the 
village watchman, and on the man who looks 
after the water works, and occasionally, in some 
villages, on other persons for revenue or police 
service. 

1088. Have any steps been taken in Madras to 
ascertain whether land has escaped being assessed 
. to Hie revenue ?—The mum commission has gone 
carefully into all exemptions from revenue. 


1089. All claims for exemptions, too, were in¬ 
quired into ?—Yes, and settled. 

1090. 80 that there is nothing more to be ex¬ 
pected from land of that kind?—No, the opera¬ 
tions of the Gommission resulted in about ludf-a- 
million tenures, I tliink, assessed at about a million 
of money, being settled. The old qulirrent upon 
them .amounted to about 100 , 000 /., and that sum 
has been about doubled by the Commission by 
the operation of settlement, the commutation of 
service, and so on. 

1091. The Crovernment have added about 
KtO.OOO/. in those cases?—Yes, and they liave 
given pcrmauen(;y of title to all these landholders, 
so that it has hetm a satisfactory arrangement, to 
both parties. Ilrie.fly, lands bearing a nominal as- 
.sessmeut of about a million sterling, and held on 
niicortain titles on the payment of only oue-tenth 
of that sum, now pay about two-tenths, and are 
li(dd on good titles. 

1092. Is there any extent of territory in Ma¬ 
dras now, which may be called waste land, be¬ 
yond the limits of the settlement cajiable of lieing 
eulliviiled and assessed, what may bo called hill 
and jungle?—We consider th.at all hind in 
Madras is within the limits of some village. I 
could not give you the quantity of hill and jungle 
lands. Much luis never been surveyed. 

lOi).!. \\’e may take it that all the upland and 
hills are eon.-idcred as the eomuion lands of some 
village for the pnrpo.se of j»a.sture?—Yes, speak¬ 
ing generally, 

10i)4. And therefore there is no land now used 
fill- natural past lire which the Gove.rrmieiit can 
lake and grant out?—The Goveriinient (’oiisider 
that llu'y have a right to all Ava.ste lands if naiiiired 
by tlieiii; tlie only right that the villagers have, 
beyond a common right of jmsturage, i.s a first 
right to eiiltivatc. II the oeeupanis of a village 
rernse to lake the land for cultivation, and another 
jierson is w illing to take it, although he may not be 
an oeeiipaiit of tlifc village, he is entitled to do so. 

1095. If there is any land now in a stole of 
primitive ]>a.siiire and any person conies Ibrwanl 
and de.sires to (cultivate it and tenders a certain 
assessment, the Goveriimcut has power to grant 
it if the villagers do not agree to take it up for 
the same assessment ?—Yes, but this rule iipjilies 
to the ryotwaree parts of the country only. 

I09().* Do the zemindars extend their rights to 
much of the uncultivated land?—I'es, large tracts 
ol' fore.sts, hill.s, and so on, are in the liands of 
zeminilars. 

1U97. Mr. Do you include in those 

waste Jand.s within the limits of the villages, the 
Meilgherry Hills, for instance?—Yes, no doubt 
tbei’e arc certain villages on the hills wlu'eli may 
be taken to include every )»art of them ; you may 
say generally that every acre of laud is in the 
limits of some village, although 1 dare say it would 
be oeeasiotially difficult to identify large jungles 
with jiartie.iilur villages. 

.1098. Yon state that prices have risen 
very much, have Avages oi' labour risen also? 
—The gi’eator portion of the labour of the coun¬ 
try is paid in grain Avages, nearly all the agricul¬ 
tural hdumr i.s paid in that way, so that really 
the bulk of the Avagos of the country are not 
affected by prices; but tlie Avages that are paid 
in money, 1 tliink, liaAe not increased in quite the 
same ratio as prices. About four years ago it 
Avas ascertained by the Board of BcA'onue that 
all agricultural labourers were still paid in grain, 
and that their grain wages had not risen materially 
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of j^ears; as to the other olosses of labourers 
mid m coin, it was ascertained that tiieir wages 
had risen considerably, and that the incccase had 
kept pace with the enbanoed price of food. Com¬ 
pared with former rates, wages were said to be 
m some cases double what they formerly were> 
but the general proportion of increase was 50 per 
cent., aftd only in a few cases had the increase 
been as small as 25 per cent. 

1.099. Is there not another dement in the 


Madras Presidency which majr be considered to 
raise the wages of labour, that is to say, emigra¬ 
tion P—Ycs, that has done so to some extent no 
doubt, and also the execution of large imblic 
works and the construction of railways. 

* 1100, Has emigration to the West Indies and 
the Mauritius materially raised the rate of wages? 
—No, it has not been considerable enough to 
influence the price of labour; but no doubt the 
large public works and the great expenditure of 
money ou such works and on railways during the 
lost 10 years have been an element in raising the 
rate of wages. 

1101. Inere has also been emigration, I think, 
to Pondicherry —There has been a good deal of 
emigration to French colonics through Pon¬ 
dicherry. 

1102, Would you consider it fair that the pro¬ 
prietors of lands should now surrender to the 
Gorernmeut part of this very large increase of 
prices?—Well, it would bo fair, but; T am not. 
sure that it would be politic to require it, I. 
would rather take fron) lliem wlial the Govern¬ 


ment may need by indireet means. 

1103. What has caused this rise in ]>rie.es ?— 
Partly of course the depreciation of the precious 
metals by the Australian gold discoveries, for a 
large quantity of gold finds its way to India; 
then the development of trade and the con¬ 
struction of railways and roads have also bad a 
great deal to do with it, and the general jirogress 
of the people and the improvement of (heir 
social position have also tended to the same cud. 

1104. Would you consider that the coiistrue- 
tion of railways and roads has been the ciiief 
cause or not?—1 should say rather the ilcprceia- 
tion of metals. It is however a difficult question 
to determine, and I should not like to ex])rcss a 
decided opinion on it. 

1105. .In so far as those works constructed by 
Government have been the cause, the (hivern- 
ment onglit to reap some benefit, ought it Jiot ?— 
They should reap some benefit no doubt. 

1106. But you think it would not be |)oIitic to 
interfere, in tbc fact you could not interfere 
with tlie settlements already in existence?—You 
could not interfere with the exisllug ones, but 
even in making the new settlements which wcare 


now making, 1 think it would beinqsilitic to raise 
tlje money rates much beyond what they ai'c 
now; I would rather obtain what wo require from 
the people by otiier means. 

1107. Is there any rule preventing the Govern¬ 
ment from imposing a special cess to meet any 
epcial expenditure ?—No, that is reserved in all 

settlements. There is a cess for roads, and 
it is now under discussion to have’a general cess 
for local purposes of all kinds. I think the Bill 
has been passed, or is about to be passed by the 
Local Conooil at Madras. 

1108. Then the Government has a perfect 
x^ht to put on a fecial cess for special purposes 
in: ^e< middle of a setUemeut?—Ites, there is no 

about t^t; die guarantee is merely 
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that the land revenue is to be fixed at certain Mr. 
rates for the period of the new settlement, and S^JMj/eU. , 
these cesses for local purposes have been enn- Tjp' , 
sidcred always as separate from the land re- 
venue. ' * 

1109. Have railways been considered local 
purposes ?—No; railways and large trunk roads 
are always considered to be not local, but Impe¬ 
rial works, 

1110, And works of irrigation?—Large ■n'orks 
of irrigation are also imiieriul; small works of 
irrrigation would, jicriiaps, be considered local, 
but it is difficult 1« draw a bard and fast lino of 
distinction. 

nil. Arc there any railways in Madras made 
by the Government now?—None as yet. 

1112. Sir (7. The jicnnanenl settle- . 

raent was ordered to be introduced into tlic Madras 
territory very shortly after tlie conclusion of tlio 
permanent settlcincnt by Lord Cornwallis?— 

X 

111.3. I sec that it had extended to about one- 
third of the Madras territory before it was 
stopped ?—I dare say it had, hut I cannot state 
positively. 

IIM. And tbc idea then ran so strongly in 
favour of a jicrmanent settlement, and a perma¬ 
nent Hcttloraent with zemindars, tha*’ I think 
the orders Avcrc that, even should there be no 
xeiniiulai's, tbc lands wen; to be sold by auction 
to any one who would buy tliem ?—• Iii a eoiisiilcr- 
able part of tbe priisidcin^y that, course was -fol¬ 
lowed with the idea of crealing a rich lauded 
proprietary body. 

1115. It was very much done round IMadras?— 

In tbe Madra.s or Cliliiglepul, and Sahau dis¬ 
tricts. and in parts of otheas. 

1116. But the uuijority of those men who 
bought these land.s, I tliink, failed?—A great 
number of them fulled, and the. lands were re¬ 
sumed and !•(! settled on Ibe ryotwary systtmi. 

1117. At ibtti lime it was perfectly well kiitovn 
from tile pi'cvious reports of the Madras offii-crs, 
that projirietarv eommunitie.s on the model of 
those in the North West prevailed in all tlu^so 
districts?—I think it has lieen aseertaine<l by 
recent inquiries, 1 am not sure, lliat it was known 
at that time. 

1118. Mr. I’hiee rejM»rU‘d the fact at ihe close 
of the la.st eetitiiry, did he not?—There were 
reports hy Mr. I’laee, and I believe he opposed 
the permammt setllenient. 

1119. .\n(l protests were made that you vyere 
selling the rights of tlie indigenous jiroprietors of 
the soil ?—Yes, I tliink the eorrespondenee of 
that jieriod shows that some eorrospondeuec of 
the kind took place, hut (he Government ol' the 
day decided tliat the Government had the pro- 
jinetary right in the land. 

1120. At that time the Government, I think, 
emmeiated the doctrine that tlie only projnietor 
of laud in India was the State ?—Yes, hy one of 
Uie rogulalions of tliat day. 

1121. The preamble of the Madras Kegulation, 

31 of 1802, is as follows: “ Whereas the ruling 

S iwer in the provinces now subject to the 
ovemment Fort Saint George, in eimfonnity 
with the aneient usages of this eoiiiilry reserved 
to itself, and •exercised the aetiial |)roprictarjr 
right of lands .of every description"?—I hat u 
what I refer to. 

1122. Chairmau.] 1 suppose if tliey had written 
the truth in those days, they would have written . 
that the Government never had the proprietary 
H 2 right 
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right in tlip soil of India?—It is difficult to say. 
In places where we succeeded the Mahomedan 
■G-ovcninient, it is possible that we may have had 
the proprietary right. The rates that they ob« 
tained mini people were ho heavy that there was , 
no rent at nil left, and proprietary right ceased 
except in the State. In such cases tlie proprie¬ 
tary riglit might have been vested in our early 
Governments in the same way. 

1123. There is no evidence that they ever 
altered the common law of India, is there, which 
lyavc to the people of India the proprietary right? 
—Some Ilf the Mahomedan lawyers have, I be¬ 
lieve, laid it down that the land belongs to the 
State. 

1124. Sir C. JFiiififiiM.'] Bnt (lie power that 
the State possesses to fix its own demand on the 
hind, practically puts it within its power at any 
moment to destroy all property in land by taking 
all the rent ?—Ves. 

112d. And the jio.sacssion of private property 
in India, therefore, depends on the moderation of 
Government t —Yes; to that extent. 

1126. And the Mahomedan governments who 
took the entire rents did practically destroy 
private jiroperty ?—Yes; and therefore it is pos¬ 
sible tlial, m those jiarts of tlic country which 
have been I'or a long time under the Mahomedan 
government, the pro|)crty in laud had lapsed 
Iroin the jicojile to the State, because they took 
thc rent and cvcrytliing else. 

1127. Chuirmau.’] Is it not the case that, 
though the extortions of revenue by the Maho- 
medans were unlimited, yet they never interfered 
with the. proprietary rights in the hind, which 
remained as they were before, and had all the 
projirietary iucidcnls o<iiiihcrit:incc, of mortgage, 
and of dealings bctiveen nian and man belonging 
to proiiriclors ?—1 should think it would he diffi¬ 
cult now to state jiositivciy; Imt in certain places 
where the hlahmncdans had established unddle- 
incn, and reiiuired these men to pay a large sum 
as revenue, tlie proprictury rights of the villagers 
were not jironerl^ regarded. The I'iglit to all 
the lands of the village was, perhaps, held by a 
certain number of families; but the renter of the 
Mahomedan government would not regard tliose 
rights at id I, hut would give the land to the 
man who would give him tlie largest revenne. 

1128. Is there any evidence that the Maho- 
nicdans, by any net or declaration of theirs, ever 
destroyed llijB ordiiiary^ incidents of iiroprictary 
rigluts of the previous occujiants?—There is no 
proclamation or anything of tiiat kind to my 
knowledge. 

112{(. There is no record of any single State 
Act which repudiated the proiirictary rights of 
the persons tliat they found cecujiying the land ? 
—No. 

1130. And, as a matter of fact, did not those 
proprietary rights go on uninterrupted, though 
subject to these e-xtortions?—They would have 
gone on uninterrupted, if tliey had been worth 
maintaining. 

1131. Did not the lands pass by inheritance, 
and were they not subject to all the incidents of 
proprietaiy rights as between man and man ?— 
Yes. 

1132. Subject to particular acts of extortion, 
and oppression, and violence ?—Yes. 

1133. In the same way they seized women, if 
they wished; but you would not say that hu¬ 
manity had been absolutely destroyed under tlie 
Mahomedan rule?—No; hut in certain cases 


proprietary right of land might have beep de¬ 
stroyed hr such extortions. *• 

1134. Sir (7. Wingfield,'] The Mahomedan go¬ 
vernment never repudiated the principle of pri¬ 
vate property in land, but their exactions and 
their oppressions frequently had the effect of 
destroying private property in land, by taking 
the whole rental as revenue ?— -Yes. 

1135. Chairman.] TlieMahomeitosconstantij 
destroyed private rights of all kinds by theit 
iniquitous extortions ?—Yes. 

1136. Mr. Grant Duff.] You expect a steosy 
increase in the Madras revenue, do you not ?—- 
I have every reason to think that tlie land revenue 
will continue to progress. 

1137. Will that increase be slow?—It will be 
slow; in fact, I do not suppose it can he expected 
to be so rapid as it has been during the past 
15 years. 

11.38. Have you any reason to expect that the 
cost of collectiiiii will diminish in Madras?-—The 
por-centage of the cost of collection will iliniinish, 
no doubt, us the revenue increases; it has, in fac^ 
diminisheiVthis very year; it has gone down to 9 
per cent, in consequence of a larger revenue than 
that of the previous year having been collected 
at the same cost. 

1139. Sir WinMeU.] In the southern part 
of M.aclras you founitthe proprietary coinmunitioa 
existing in a very jicrfeet state?—In Tanjore, 
which liarl not been ninlcr the Mahotnedans at all, 
they existed in a complete form. 

1140. In fact, they were identical with the 
eonstilntion ol the village communities in Upper 
India ?—I hclieve so. 

1141. Anil they prevailed, in a more or less 
perfect state, in proportion us the diflerent |x)r- 
tions of the jtroviiices had been for a longer or a 
shorter period under Mahomedan rule t —That 
has always been my view. 

1142. Chairman.] Is there any portion in the 
Madras I’rcsidency that is at all abnormal in its 
couditiiiii at the present time, that is to say, in 
which the lands arc not under ordinary settle¬ 
ments in any way ?—Some portions of the un¬ 
occupied land have never been settled. 

1143. 1 mean districts occupied by jiarticular 
tribes, or under jiarticularconditions?—No, there 
are no parts of the country of that oliai’acter. 
The districts of the Wostern coast arc in a dif¬ 
ferent position from those of the rest of the Pre¬ 
sidency, no douht because the people there live 
as separate jiroprictors in farms, and not in village 
communities at all. In Malabar the people arc a 
different class altogether from those of the east 
and south; you have an upper class of land¬ 
owners, and a class of work-iicoplc and cultivators 
under them. 

1144. The limits of their property are all 
marked hy the estate, and not by tiie village ?— 
Yes. 

1145. Sir C. Wingfield.] In Malabar and 
Zanarii the jieople live in detached houses and 
homesteads, like the little proprietors in France? 
—Yes. 

1146. In the early part of this century, I think 
about the year 1812, it was resolved after the 
permanent settlement was discontinued, to make a 
village settlement in Madras ?— In certain parts of 
Madras village leases were tried for a few years. 

1147. That system broke down ?—Yes. 

1148. Then the opinions of Sir Thomas Munro 
became prevalent, and it was resolved to carry* 
out the system he bad introduced into the ceded 

and 
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aod conquered provinces, which you hove enllcd 
the ly'Rtwaree system ?—Yes. 

. 1140 . Sir Thomas Munro has been represented 

as having denied private property in land; but 
that is simply because in those ceded and con¬ 
quered provinces that had been Jongest under the 
rule of the Mahomedaas private properly had 
.been seriously impaired?—Yes; that may bo so, 
but his ryotwary settlements certainly did not 
deny private property in land. 

1150. Ho settled the occupant, but he denied 
the hereditary right of property?—Yes, he did 
not go far enough back, perhaps, in all eases, but 
he viewed the person be settled with os the jiro- 
prietor. 

•1151. But he explains that himself, by saying 
that it was incompatible with the rapacious de¬ 
mands of the State, whieli is just what we were 
saying ?—He may have done so. 

1152. That system wdiich was adopted after 
the failure of the village settlement, has remained 
in force to this day in Madras, tliat is to say, 
dealing with the individual occujmnt ?—Yes. 

1153. Whether he were previously the pro¬ 
prietor of the land or the tenant of the land ?— 
That tvas not inquired into at the time; tlie man 
found in occupation was as a rule dcidt with as 
the owner. 

1154. In those days there was too rauefe. land 
for the men, and not too many occupanfs for tlic 
laud, and tlie State was very ghul to got. any nnm 
who would engage for the vacant hind ?—Y'es. 

11.5.1. The only ditference hetween that system 
in Madras and the system in Bombay, as 1 uikIci- 
stand, is not in regard to the jieople that you 
deal with, but you have not earned out tliat 
elaborate system of survey that they have ?— 
Our revenue survey is a very elaborate one. 

1156. You have only just begun it, have you 
not?—It has been in operation now for 15 year,«. 

11.57. It is very slow in its progress?—It is 
very slow in its progress in consequence of the 
minuteness of the details to wliicli it goc.s. 

11.58. I understand that in flic district settled 
in Madras,under theryotwarcc system, the State 
exercises no interference through its revenue 
officers between the man tvbo engages with the 
Government for the revenue, and any iierson that 
he may sub-let the land to?—None wliulever. 

1159. But in tlie permanently settled estates 
you have passed a law to regulati? the. relations 
between Inc propriettir and the old cultivator ?— 

To a cerlaiu extent, those rclation.s arc afl'eelcd 
by a recent Act. 

1160. When the permanent settlement was 
introduced into Madras you only copied the Ben¬ 
gal regulations; the early Madras Regulations 
were mere transcripts from the Bengal ones ?— 

I believe so. 
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1161. Ami they left the question of the rights 
of those lioldiiig under the zemindars very' vague 
indeed?-Yes. 

1162. And a constant altercation went on, some 
functionaries leaning to the side of tlie cultivators, 
some to the side of tlie landlord, till ultimately, 
about six years ago, you passed a law settling the 
relations once for all between the jiroprietor, the 
zemindar, and the village occupants under him ? 
—Y^cs. 

IIC.I. And that you consider to have been a 
fair oonipromise of eonfending elniiiis ? — Yes. 
If some jiroprletor’s tenants have been given an 
absolute right of occupancy so long as ihey puy 
certain rates of rent, the jiroprietor himself has 
been given a sjieeilicd interest in the waste and 
unoce.uiiied lands of liis estate, and neither parly 
is any longer at tlie mercy of the official to whom 
it might full to interjirct the old conflicting laws 
on the suhjeet. 

1164. In using the term ryots, it is a very 
deceptive term, because it is applied in one jairt 
of India to designate a totally diflereiit class from 
amitlicr; you mean by a ryot every man who, 
under a ryotwaree settlement, engages with flic 
State?—Yes; but a zemindar’s tenant Is also 
termed a ryot. 

1165. 1'liat ryot may bo a rich banker or may 
have 2,0(tt) acres of land, or he m.ay liave only 
two acres of land?—Yes; I have a slatemoiit 
hero of the niuvibers unde;' e.a di cla.ss. Of ryots 
paying iqiwards of 1(1(1 /. 'ye had only 420 in 
1861-62; they were reduced to 384 in 18()6-()7. 
Then, of ryots j'ayiiig from 50/. to 100/., wo 
bad 1,627 in 1861-62, and they were reduced to 
1,550 ill 1866-07. 


Statkment furnished hy ihe Witness. 



Nunilier In 

1801-02. 

Kunilior in 

1800-07. 

I. Ryots holding single Iriiseg 
and payingand under. 

1,747,.108 

1,780,004 

3. Ityots holding single Jiwjos 
and paying from 6/. 10 
i'fl L 

108,030 1 

113,075 

3. Ryots holding single lenses 
and paying over 35 /. 

7,088 

7,011 

i. Ryots lioldiog joint leases 
of various amounts. 

303,009 1 

300,784 

Total * • ■ | 

S,130,0.U ! 

2,266,485 


Mr. 

jR.A.J)alyett. 

31 March 
1871. 
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116C. C/wirmim.'] Wli.l. you be good eJiough 
to state what offices you have held in India?— 
1 was Settlement Officer in the I’unjaiib, Ma¬ 
gistral e and Collector of Allahabad, Settlement 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces, and 1 
am Chief Commissioner of the (.Ymtral Provinces 
now. 

1H)7. How many years altogether have you 
been in India ?—Twenty-three years, 

1168. \\'ill you be g(»od oiiough to state when 
the Central Provinces*were epSlablislicd as a se¬ 
parate district?—They wore placed under a 
Chief Commissioner in 1861. 

1169. Previous to that time, what b.ad been 
the condition of tlie territory fonuirig the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces?—Previous to 1861,the Northern 
Province, culled the Sanger and Nerbudda ter¬ 
ritories, was held undcrthe.Nortl* West Provinces. 
It had inten originally ceded by the Mahrattas in 
1818, and snbsequently held under Ibe North 
Western Provinces; and the Nngpore Province 
was held by the Mabrattns up to 18.54, when 
on the death of the rajah it was annexed under 
the orders of Lord Dalhonsio, and kept under 
a sepi'.rate Commissioner lill 1861, when they 
were all formed together into a Cliief Commis- 
sionorship. 

1170. Previously to 1861 the Nngpore Pro¬ 
vinces were under the direct administration of 
the Crovernment of India?—Yes, and adminis¬ 
tered by a Commissioner. 

1171. Those two districts coinlnned constitute 
the whole of the Central Provinces?—With the 
exception of Suinbhulpore, wbicdi was annexed, 
I think, in 1862, from Bengal (it was for¬ 
merly under Bengal) and. the district of Nimar 
was held separately under the Government of 
India, under a political officer. 

1172. When was that acquired?—I am not 

sure of the date, but I think it ivas aeijuired 
subsequently to the Saiigor and Nerbudda ter¬ 
ritories. , 

1173. Will you be good enough to state what 
arrangements nave been made with* regard to the 
severm districts of the Central Provinces, for the 
puqtose of assessing'*lhc land revenue, taking 
them in any convenient order that you please ?— 


Will it be sufficient if I counneuee from the 
formation of the Cejitral Provinces, or should I 
go back to the North West Provinces ? 

1174, Will you tell us as much as is necessary 
to enable us to understand what was the state of 
things before you made your settlement ? — 
W^lien tlie Sangor-Nerbudda territories were 
acquired by the North West Provinces, short 
term settlements were made on what were called 
farming leases, varying from three to five 
years, and ultimately a 20 years’ settlement was 
made, 

117.5. Wore those farming leases made with 
an individual for tlie rillagc, or with the village 
ill gro.«is ?-—They were ma<lc with the individual. 
Formerly, under the .Mahrattas, the villages 
were farmed out, sometimes to the old proprie¬ 
tors, or persons who had founded the villages, 
and sometimes to the men who were best able to 
jmy the revenue; and on onr acquiring them 
thes<! farmers, or holder.*, received a lease of the 
whole village from the Government, and it was 
considered a farming lease; the proprietary right 
being declared lo vest in Government, and not 
in (be fanner; the farmer was considered only 
the lessee of the revenue to Government. 

1176. Were the cultivators and occupants of 
the lauds within the village regarded as owners, 
or ill what way were they r^ardod ?—They 
were eonsidered as the tenants of the lessee; but 
their status depended a good deal on what tlieir 
condition had been formerly. If the cuirivafom 
had been very strong formerly, then they were 
almost in the condition of proprietors ; but if the 
farmer harl founded, or long held the village, and 
had settled the cultivators iii it, and regularly 
realised rent from them, tlien the position of the 
occupants was little better than that of tenants, 
wliilst .tho fanner might be regarded as the land¬ 
lord ; but lie nominally was only the Govern¬ 
ment leasee, and he contracted for the Govern¬ 
ment revenue for a certain number of years, and 
made his collections from the actual occupiers. 

1177. Did the Government prescribe any 
rules between the lessee and the occupant, or 
did they not interfere between them ?—At first 
they, did not interfere at alt. 

1178. Wlien 
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1178. When di^ tlioy begin to interfere be¬ 
tween the lessee JUid th^^ occupant ,A 20 
years’scltloment whs made in 1834, or 1836, and 
during tbe )>eritKl of that settlement tlie Nortii 
West Government began to make inquiries on 
grievances being brought forward by tbe culti- 
votors, m' tenanta, and certain rules were laid 
down by the North Went Hoard of Uevenue to 
bo followed in investigating tbi'se (ronuduints, 
but nolbiiig really efteetiial was done until tbe 
re-settlement of tbe Provinces, which came on 
b 1H.5G. 

1170. What was done then V—Then a code <1’ 
rules was drawn up by the North West ( rovern- 
uifffil, stating the principles on which the settle¬ 
ment was to be made. 

1180. \Vill yon state, shortly, tbe piirjiort of 
those rules ?—This is merely with l•elel•^•llt■c to 
the iSaugor-Nerlnidda tcrrit<;rics. 'I’lic first rule 
laid down was, that the Government would no 
longer bo regarded as tlie proprietor; any 
right that was considered to vest in Government 
was given ii)), and tbe )>ro))iietai‘y right was 1.> 
be conferred on those who <‘ould jimve tbe best 
title. If the lessee, the iierson who bad ibo 
lease from Government, l•onld ])rovo an old he¬ 
reditary title, that bis ao<-estor.s liad founded tlie 
estate, or that lie bad received if in veiy bad 
order and bad re-establisbed it, <>r biid eansed 
much land to be brought under cultivation in it. 
or had spent large sums of money in its im|)i o\e- 
ment, and bad exercised eonsideralde ]Hiwer ovei- 
tbe tenant-', then be was declared the absolnle 
projirietOT of tbe village; if bo could not prove 
that, but still could [irove that lie bad done a 
good deal for tbe village, and il‘, concoinilaiiily 
with bill), there Avere ocenpant.s wlio bad lielil a.- 
long as be bad lield, and who bad not been uiii'-ii 
interfered with by him, and who bad improveo 
tlieir land and sjient money in it.s iiiiprovenu'!ii, 
ami had held a position generally superior to 
that of ordinary cultivators, then lliese oeciipicrs 
were declared projirietoi's of their scvi'nil hold¬ 
ings; and tbe rest of tbe village, llmt is lo say, 
tlie land held by teriants-iit-Avill, and the iiiicnlti- 
vaied jiortion, was nnnic over to tlie ies a-e, |)ro- 
vided, as 1 said before, that be eunhl prove that 
he. bad ilonc sornetbing for tbe villagi'; tlnit In.' 
bad brought it into order, and so on. l!nt if he 
could not jirovc an oid liercdifary (illc, or that 
be bud done much for the village, and if there 
were a nnndicr of eiiltivafors in the village who 
had held before be. got tbe village, or bad held 
in a ine.asnrc iiidejiendeutly of him, or bad done 
much for the village, or if it could be proved that 
the lessee bad given up tbe village for arrears of 
revenue, then be was not considered to have a 
title to the proprietary right, but eueli of these 
cultivators was declared jiroprietov of bis bolding, 
and tbe rest of the land held by tenunts-at-will, 
and the common land of the village, was made 
over to tbe whole of these old cultivators, Avbo 
were funned into a village community. 

1181. That being the state of things, Avero you 
employed to make a further settlement ?—Those 
were the orders laid doAvn by the North West 
Governmont; these orders were in a measure 
carried out up to ISr*?, and the niensurcmeuts 
also were being carried on when the mutiny 
broke out; but not very much was done until 
1861, when die provinces Avere formed into a 
chief comiiiissioncrshi]). Then tbe matter w'as 
regularly taken up, and these cases Averc gone 
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into by the settlement officers, the cases Avere 
decided and rights ctmferred. 

1182. On the creation of the Central Pro- 
vince.s no ucav orders Avcrc issued r"— No; simply 
ibeso orders Avere all eolleeted togelber, and pub- 
' lished in tbe lonn of a settlement eoile, and avo 
A verc directed lo carry them out. 

1l8:i. Can you stale what bus been done 
towards tbe carrying out oi this new si-lllo- 
meut; has it. been entirely e.o)iipleted in the 
Saiigor-Nerbiidda teri'ittirie.s ?— Vc.s; entirely 
eomplefed. 

1.I8 I, What lia.s been the ettcct ol' tlml U|IOI| 
the dispo.sillon of the land; have y on divesled 
the Government of all proprietary riglil and 
pos.sessioii iioAV in (hose jirovinees ?—Ve.<. iiliiio.-t 
entirely; there are few stales remainiiig in 
Avbie.h iiroprielary rights vest, in Go\crmiieiit, 
from tlierc heing no one who i.s considered en¬ 
titled to the right. 

llS'i. JlaAC yon, under that syslmu, dealt 
Avitii all till! nnoceupied land in the Sangor- 
Nerliiiilda territories? -Yes, niider that rule 
and under another rule, hy which order.s Avere 
laid down hy the CHiief CommhHioner declaring 
tiiat as !i general rule the. whole of the vasle. 
land wliie.li lind Ibriuerly heeii eoiiMdiTi'd a.s 
nominally atlaelied to a \illage Ava.s not to he 
given oA'cr in proprietary right lo thi'se people; 
that nnlessthey could jiroAe more than a nomiiiul 
pos.se.ssion of these waste lands, they were Io re¬ 
ceive only a.s iniieh waste land as was considered 
siiffieieiii to enable them to carry on tin- Aillage; 
a maxiinnni being fixed ol Sv'O per cent. o| tlie 
cultivation, and all the rest was eoiisiilered a.s 
Avaslo land beloii>;;liig lo tjovermneiil, Avliieli flic 
Goveriiiiieiit reserves lo ilscli'. and grants out, 
and sidls under the Avasle-laiid rules, and briiig.s 
if under (diarge. All liial is so mueli land 
to the good when I ioveriiiuent like.s todi.'po..ie 
of it. 

111^6. Can yon tell us ajiproxinuitely how 
nineh laud of that eharaeter remain.-^ tivailaliic 
to he granted out as waste land?—'J’here are now 
(Joveriinient Avnsle lands to the atnonid- ol aliont 
1,'),(K>I) square miles la the (.'eiilral I’roAiiiees ; 1 
eannol tell you the anioiiiil in the Saugor-Ner- 
bndila territories sejiarafidy. 

1 1h 7. large portion of that is ;ii the Sinigor- 
Nerliiidda territories, is it not ?—A c.insideralilo 
Jiortion; I should say that from about ono-fifill 
to une-sixlb of the total area is J lovernnienl. 
wa.ste, and five-sixlbs is eullivafod hiinl, 4iiid 
land Indd by the jiroprietors of tlie eiiltivuled land. 

1188. ('an you slate to the (.aniiiniliee wbat 
lias been llie etleet of this last re-seltlinaenl on 
tbe liiiid veveiiiie ; lias it. increuseil or diminished 
tlie land I'evemn;?—Wltliout relerriug to figures 
] could noi tell yon Iioav nineli it lias iuereased 
in tbe Haugoi-Ne.rbudda territory ; certainly it 
baa iiiereused it,and tor tbe w'bole of tbe t^eiilral 
ProA'iiice.s it has inereuseil it about Iti per eenf., 
but the. increase in tbe Sangor-Ncrhiulda 
territories has been cbietly eoiilined to loin 
districts. Two districts, Saiignr ami Dunioli, 
Averc iiolorioiialy over-assessed under the former 
Bcltlciiieiil, and entirely broke. doAvii, and the 
people left tlie eouufry, and there Avua 
miicli distress, and a eoiisitlerable rednclioii bad 
to be granted m those districts, so that the large 
eiibanccinent wbleb Avas imposed on two or three 
of the richest districts in the jiroviiice has been 
brouglit doAvn very inucli by the redaction whicli. 
bad tube grunted in tho-se other districts, 
u 4 1189, 1‘tir 
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118!). For what period has the re-settlement 
been imulo; i« it in periietuity?—No, for the 
gieater jtortion of the Sangur-Nurhuddn terri¬ 
tory, it is for 30 years. 

] H)0. Is that a fixed settlement for all the 
five-sixihs in the hands of occui>ants and pro¬ 
prietors, or i.s there any possihility of increase 
during the thirty years of that portion of the 
land revenue V—No possihility of increase, 
(luring the currency of the settlement, except 
from lapses of rent, free land. 

1191, That would be a recognition rather of 
grants that were found to exist at. the occupation 
of the country f—Yes; there arc two kinds of 
grants; there arc jicrpctuity grants which are 
nuKstly religions grants in favour of temple?, and 
endownumts, and tlio others arc grants for ser¬ 
vices, and .such things, life grants. The religions 
grant.? tire nawtly exempted from rcveuuc in per¬ 
petuity; the sfwviee grants arc only exempted 
lor the life of the occupant, or sometimes for two 
lives. 

11{)2. And were all these grants .carefully 
exaniiiK'd?—At the settlement they were; that 
was one of the operations of the settlement, to go 
carefully into tlic re.iil free (enures, and to dccidis 
which were to he released, and which wore to be 
resumed. 

1193. Can you state, the amount of grants that 
were rceognisod for exon'ipti(ui for ten years?— 
The amount for the ('eiilral I’rovinocs altogether 
relea-sed is ahont a twelfth of the rcAcniie. 

1191. Then tliosc lauds which have runited 
gniiils will come under charge, you think, alto¬ 
gether ill about 2.J years ?—Yes. 

11!);). Then Ihe only increase of laud revenue 
tlint can arise in the Saugni-Nurbudda territories, 
will be from tlie taking up of (he waste lands, 
and the ]a)».se of the grants?—Yes; unless you 
include anylliing that niiglit accrue from the 
maiiagiMiient of (he forests, whieli is. also con¬ 
nected with that, 

119(5. Is that forest (jnestion a large one 
] mean that those waste lands arc now hidd and 
managed liy iho districl olficcrs, and there is a 
considerable revenne Avbieli is already realised 
from them, about 30,()(K)Z. a year; tiioy Avere 
Avitlidrawn from llu! village areas, and were I'oii- 
sidcred as (Tovernmerit Avaslc land.?, 

1197. Ax ‘0 grant.? made by tbe ( ioveniment of 
the rigid (if cutting timber in the forests?— 
Yes; part of them arc cxeludeil as (Jovernment 
forCsts; and as to the rest a considerable revenue 
is realised from lettnig out tlic litnd for grazing 
pin’jioses, and also from annually leasing out tlic 
right to eollcet miscellaneous forc.st produce, 
wliieh brings in altogether more than .30,(100/. 
a year; and ayc are introducing a now system 
Avhieh may, 1 Ihink, result in a considerable 
increase ol‘ revixiiue from that source. 

1198. What is the slate of the Niinar district; 
is it in a different condition from the .Saugor- 
Norbndda dislriets?—The conditions arc pretty 
miieli the same, but the fomcr settlement was 
ratlier different; (here wa.s a 20 years’ settlement 
made there, 1 tliinh, ahont 10 years ago, and 
that settlement still has to run, so that the re¬ 
assessment of the Nimar district AA»a8 not so com¬ 
plete as that of the Saugor-Nurbudda territories, 
and the question of the tenures was more gone 
into than the actual Government revenue re¬ 
assessed. 

1199. Is it then to be rc-assessed at a future 
period ?—The (iovernment have ordered thattiio 
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revenue, as now revised at the re-scttletacnt, is 
to hold ggod until the expiration of the 20 years’ 
settlement, which bis been extended over part 
of the Nagporo Provinces. The 30 years docs 
not extend over the whole of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces ; part is for 20 years. 

1200. In other respects is tlie Nimar settlement 
just the same as the others?—Yes; the only 
difference Avas that the revision of the revenue 
was not so complete as in the others. 

1201. Will you state what has been done with 
the Nagporo ProA'inoe?—When we took the 
country from the liajah in 1854, Ave found also a 
system of leases from Government existing 
there. 

1202. What Avas called farming the revenue ? 
■—Yes; np to 1861 these leases were granted for 
short jicriods of tlircc years. 

1203. Were tlicy granted separately for each 
village, or sometimes for many vill^es, in one 
farming lease?—Not iinfreqncntly several vil¬ 
lages Avero held by one man, but still there was 
a separate engagement for each village; I am 
talking of the ordinary tenures, because there 
wore people Avho hold lumps of villages, but 
that Avas on a different tenure altogether. 

1204. What AA'aa done by the Government of 
India on aequiriiig the province?—The Govem- 
inent of India determined that the same rules 
Avhieh had been ajiplicd to the Saugor-Narbudda 
terrilories, were also to apjdy to the Nagpore 
Province; that is to say, the proprietary nght 
was to he thoroughly gone into, and investigated, 
and conferred on whoever could prove the host 
title under the rules which 1 have mentioned; 
ami some other general rules Avero given, hut the 
leading jirinciphAs were the same. 

120.5. iVhat ])rogrc.ss has been made in eairy- 
ing out that seltlemcut ?—It has been entirely 
completed. 

I2()(). How long ago was it completed?—With 
regard to (lie last dLslriel, 1 think Goverainent 
have not yet sanctioned the settlement; it was re¬ 
ported just as 1 Avas leaving, about eight months 
ago. 

1207. You haA'c said that about the same pro- 
jiortion of land Avas rocoguised in that province 
as belonging to some jicrsou or other, as in the 
otlier jirovineo?—Yes, 200 per e,cn1. on the 
cultivation was the maxiiqum, and all over that 
to which the holder could not prove an liercditary 
title, or (lomnletc and continuous possession, was 
reserved as tlie Government waste. 

1208. That lias resulted iti about one-sixth 
being reserved to the Goveniment?—Yo.s. 

1209. Arc these Goveminenl reserves gene¬ 
rally Avooded land, or land capable of eullivation, 
or iiill districts that ennnot be cultivated?—1 
should say jicvhajis a seventh or eighth of it con¬ 
sists of large forests, Avliich have been reserved 
specially nndcr the forest rules, and arc Goveru- 
inent reserved forests now. 

1210. And they form part of that 40,000/. a 
year which you liavc mentioned ?—Yes; that is, 
between 7,000 /. and 8,000 1. a year is rcaliseil 
from the reserved forests, and some 31,.500/. 
from the Gort wastes; and I should say tliat. a 
good jAortiou of tlie Gort waste consists of rich 
culturable laud. 

1211. Then we may take it that there is a 
limit to any increase of revenue, except as this 
land comes under re-settlement?—Yes; no verjr 
large increase of revenue can be looked for untu 
the next revision of settlement; though, as I 
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said before, 1 hope to realise a considerable sum 
by the iiitrcnluctioji of a new system of adminis¬ 
tering these Oort wastes. 

1212. When will the re-settlement begin; 
about how many years hence V—It will com¬ 
mence about 188.5, about 16 years hoiuie. Hut 
there is one point which I should just explain. 
For a ptu'tion of the Nugporc I’rovinc.e (ioveni- 
rnent deeidetl, and also as to one or two distrietR 
of the Haugor-Nurbudda territorieH, that the 
settlement suould only be for 20 years. It iviw 
considere.d that the province was in a transition 
state, and that the effect of the rail wap and 
other iinpi-ovements could not be told just at pre¬ 
sent, and that a 30 years’ settlement was too 
bw^; and it was therefore decided that all the 
districts not then settled, that is to say, four or 
five years ago, should be settled for 20 years 
instead of 30. About a fourth of the province 
is settled for 20 years only. 

1213. A considerable portion of the land 
revenue will be re assessed at the end of 1,5 years 
therefore?—Yes, .about a fourth of it. 

1214. Is there much properly granted out in 
rent-free tenure in th<? Magpore territories?— 
No, not more I think than in the other; it is 
about the same, I should say for the whole pro- 
vince it is about a twelfth, 

1215. There will be no increase except by the 
re-settleinent, or the bringing into cnllivalioii 
and assessiucnt of the waste lands?—And the 
lapse of these rent-free Iciiurcs which have l>ccn 
granted for lif ■. 

1216. Is there much dispo-silion now to lake 
lui the waste lands in the Central Provinces ? - 
Tiiere was at first rather a disi>ositiou ; several 
large landholders came forwanl, and boiigbi 
considerable portions; but the result bus not 
been satisfludory. 

1217. When you say “ bought,” what <Io yon 
mean ? -Tlioy fcoiigbt it umicr the waste land 
rules. Government fixed a certain price, win. !i 
was two and a half rnpees an acre, for (!crtain 
districts, and one and a half I'or other districts, 
which was considered the miniinuiu. It was jml 
up at that to auction, and if any one bid more 
than the man who wanted it, and lie di>l not out¬ 
bid them, they got it; if olbcrwi.-ic, In; got it. 

1218. What did they buy I —Tlic proprietary 
right in the land. 

1219. PVee from taxation for ever?—Yes, that 
was the w'n.stc land rule, viz., that it should be 
free for over from payment of .any laud lax. 

1220. ,\lr. Fiiwceil.^ 'J'bey bought the free¬ 
hold?— Ves, the positive freehold. 

1221. Chairman.^ People have freehold land 
in this country, but still they pay taxes for it?— 
Noi- do 1 apprehend that the rule 1 refer to aliove 
would exempt them from any other than Ihe 
land tax. 

1222. Is there an oxjiress stipulation in the 
deeds that they shall never be subject to any 
taxation?—! think you will find in the rules 
promulgated by Sir Charles Wood that they 
were to he liable- to no payment of any land 
revenue at all, or, in other words, that the land 
tax was redeemed In perpetnity; hut 1 know of 
no stipulation that they Bliall never be subject to 
any taxation of any kind. 

1223. Are those rules still in force?—T do 
not. know that Government have actually re- 
ecinded them; for the Central Provinces I 
proposed to Governmeift that they should be in 
abeyance, as I found tiiat they were not working 
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very satisfactorily, and they are in abi'yance; 
no order liad come from the (Tovernment w hen 
I left ns to witnt should he done. 

1224. Mr. Ji. Denixoti,'} Do they pny road 
cess ?-- Yes, they pay road cess. But 1 am talk¬ 
ing of the uiitual Government land revenue, as 
we know it in India ; I am talking of the Govern¬ 
ment waste land rules for the wlnde of Northern 
1 ndia. 

122.5. C/inirmau.^ Do you know whether those 
rnle.s were made under an Act of the I/ogis- 
lative Conneil?- 1 could not say that. 

1226. W as the ijncstiuii ever raised in India 
whether the (iovenior General po.'ses.-<.'d the 
IMUvcr of doing anything of the kind ?- \o, i do 
not reeollecr heaving that disciis.^cd. 

1227. I mean whether the Government in 
India, with or without the sanction of the Secre¬ 
tary of .Slate, possessed the jiower of binding the 
1 -legislature not to levy a tax upon the land?— 
The rules Ih.at T am referring to were not rules 
of the Governniont of India, hut orders of the 
Secretary of State ; 1 do not; recolleet the sub¬ 
ject having been diseussod. 

1228. Has much land been sold under those 
rules in the Central Provinees?—Ves, a coti- 
sidevaiile amount has been .sold; luckily we have 
got some portion of it hack again; the peojdo 
failed to pay np their iTistalment.s, and wc, have 
got goisl large lumps hack again ; 1 remianhcr 
some good large tracts, liowever, that have gone. 

1229. IVliat is the land assessment upon cnlti- 
vatahle land generally in llie Central I’ruvinees? 
■—'I'lie average' rale for the whole of the (.'mlral 
Pro\inees, 1 think, is about 1an acre; Init 
then that includes a groat deal of very poor 
land ; part of it i.s n)ihill eoimlry, worlli litllc or 
nothing: and I should say, dcdncling land which 
is hardly niori' than nominally eiilllvalctl. tliat 
tlic avcivigc rale on fairly cultivated hind in the 
Central Provinee.s would he from 1 .v. 6 </. to 2.«. 
an acre. 

Do yon mean black .soil land, wdicn yon 
speak of fairly cultivated land?—Ye.s: and such 
J.and as there is in the Central Provinces. 

12 .'>1. When you speak of that a.«sessn>ent of 
land aetnally under enltivalion, is it not the jirac- 
tii'c in the Central Provinee.s to ex'hanst the soil 
by repealed ero))s, and llieii to let (he land lie 
fallow ( —Yes, it is jiartly so; and it is the prac¬ 
tice in the (k'utral rrovinees to exlmnst it, atid 
still go on cultivating it. In the (leulral Pro¬ 
vinces, in what is known as the Ni'idnidda- ^^llley, 
you s<'C land llnil looks fiivt rale, and yet it Very 
seldom gives more than live or sixtold of the 
seed on an :iveragc. 

12.32. Hepealedly cropped without mainiving? 
—Yes; and the black soil is not very iavonrahle 
for irrigation, it is ajit to clog and g( t muddy, 
and the seed rots in it. 

123.3. Then there is a eonsideralilo portion ot 
the culliv.-ited land lying fallow alw.ays?—'riure 
is a oonsiiiorahle portion of it-; in my stalementis 
included all fallow' laii<! in the eidtivaled area. 

1234. DoO.s the tenant pnv his land revemio 
for tlic year, both on the lam) uinler aeiual crop, 
and on the fallow’?—Yes. 

123.5. .Sir C. 'J'hcre is a loading 

In yonr st^lenieni, “ (iiillivation including 
fallow,” is there not? —Yes. Tlicre are 
two kinds of fallow ; there is the fallow that is 
nu'i’clv thrown out in rotation, ainl there is land 
that i.s regularly thrown out of enllivation fur a 
niiniher of years. Much of the land in India is ■ 
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very poor, and will not bear crops for above two 
or throe years, and then has to lie by altogether 
for several years. That would conic under the 
licading of “ Lately thrown out of Cultivation 
that would not be tallow land. 

1236. Chairman.'l Can you tell me what Jiro • 
portion the jiricc of the laud that was sold in the 
manner that you have slated, boro to the revenue, 
charged for one year upon similar land; how 
many years multiple it was?—In the rich dis¬ 
tricts, lor instiuicc, Iloshungabad and Nursing- 

I iorc, ihrongli which the (treat Indian Peninsula 
Llailway runs, it is sold lor very large sums; 
tliat has been sold, 1 should say, J'or Irom ci^ht 
years up to 15 years’ jnirchase, and even higher 
than that. 

1237. It would seem abso to have l)een sold 
lower?—In the hill distriets, which is where the 
land is generally bought, because it i.s bought 
for pasturage purposes, it is not unfrequcntly 
sold at lillle above ibe niinimnin prieo Ji.vcd by 
(ioverniuent at from 3s. to .Os. an acre. 

123'i. lint what would have been the rate of 
ussessmciiT. put upon tliat land, snppo.sing it bad 
been land in ordinary occupation at the time <>f 
the sell lenient?—IVitli regard to the land which 
l am talking of, whieli fetched little more than 
the minimum price fixed liy (loi cnmient. 1 lliiiik 
yon could hardly have jiut any assessment at all 
on that. The jieople already have more than 
they eipuld cultivate, and it would be nsidcss to 
them; they could do uotbing with it, and there 
is no one llicre to take it up; so tliat (jovern- 
meiit would in reality, for a great number of 
years, until the provinces have a much denser 

( lopiilatiou ibau now, have got nothing from the 
and. 

1233. E.'ceejit for forest or grassing jnirposes? 
—Yes, which Govennnciit now realises in the 
form of the ibre.st revenue from that. What 
(iovm'umept now realises in the form of forest 
revenue, I do not think, would be 011 an uA'cragc 
above 2</, or 3</. an acre. 

1210. Hut what would be the motive for 
giving 3s. an acre liw that land ?—Hecansc they 

f jot tlie jirojirietary right in it; then, too, they 
lad a right of pasturing their cattle on it; many 
of them held large herds of eattlo, and a good 
deal of that was jiurehased by Enrojicans who 
laid an idea that the value of land nould Increase 
in the Central Provinces much more than it luw 
doiii!. 

12 -11. Iti was for sjicenlative purposes that 
tlK"/ jnirehasicd it?—Ii'cs; they have gone to 
out-ol-th(!-way jdaees and jiurehased land, and 
jiuid these small juices; but where latul has lain 
in the midst of cultivated tracts, the villages 
Lave come forward and jiaid from 10 to 15 years’ 
jiureliasc for it, and bigber still. 

12 -12. Hut would they not in the same way 
bav(j paid a land revenue ecpial to the interest of 
their money if they had lieeii alhnved to take it 
up at that rate ?—Yes; they lost it because they 
could not jjrovc a sullielcnlly good title to have 
it made over to them in jirojirietary right; but 
still, as it was near to their villages, and they 
wished to jirevcnt other jietijile from getting it, 
they were prepared to come forward and buy it 
at a good jirice. ^ 

1243. Mr. Fawcett.'^ The freehold of that 
has been bought?—^aes, all on the same 
principle. 

1244. Chairman.'] It amounts to this then, 
that the Government was selling the revenue of 


the country at from eight to 15 years’ purchase ? 
—Yes. ^ 

1245. That, however, is not going on now, I 
understand ?—I cannot be ecrtiijn whether tho 
Government have rescinded tho rules ; but I 
proposed myself, in the Central Provinces, that 
they should be in abeyance, and they were in 
abeyanc6 when I left. 

1246. Are there any outlying districts in the 
Central Provinces which do not conic within the 
ordinary territories, and which are specially ad¬ 
ministered; for instance, wild districts?—Yes, 
there are 15 feudatoryships, we may cull them ; 
tracts held by Hemi-iudependent chiefs who have 
been given certain jiolitical jiowers, and who 
jiay some nominal, and some a considerr’hle 
amount of tribute to Government; hut still 
nothing like what would he the Government 
revenue. 


J247. You do not go behind those chiefs, hut 
they manage their lerritorics themselves 1— They 
manage their territories; they have certain 
criminal and civil jiowcrs given them; they can 
inijirison, and the)' cun even pass scnteiieo of 
death, sulijeet to llic eanfirmatnni of the Chief 
Coimnissioiicr; hut their revenue power is un- 
Ihaite'.l, and wo do not interfere with it so long 


as they jiay their tribute, and no great comjilaiut 
is made against lliom. If they arc comjilained 
against, an inquiry is made, and they are warned 
not to oflend again. 

1218. Is there any considcrahlo extent of 
mineral jiroperty sujiposed to exist under the 
surface, in tlio Centrui Provinces?—There is a 
eoiisideralih! amount of coal in various jiortioiis 
of tlio jirovinee. 

I2H). Does the Goverumunt claim for itself 
all the mineral,s?—Yes; the Government has 
reserved to itself all the minerals; and it is an 
cxjircss stijinhilion in tliosc waste land rules, 
and one that is thoroughly nndcrsloo<l, th.at the 
proprietary right conferred in these waste lands 
does not eoni’er a riglit to the minerals, 

1250. In regard t<i the general settlement of 
till! country, is it considered tlmt the Govern- 
ineiit reserves to itself nil rights in minerals?— 
Yes. 

1251, Is it at jircsent deriving any revenue 
from mineral rights ?—There is very little at 
present, hut I think there is likely to he a cou- 
sidcrahle revenue from the coal discoveries in 
the Chanda district, and various other districts. 


I think the future of the country with reference 
to minerals is very jiromisitig indeed. 

1252. "With regard to the townlands, are all 
tliose settled on the same jirineiplc as the ngri- 
eultural lands, or does tlic Government make 
any spciaal assessment for land ocoujiicd by 
houses in towns and villages?—Government has 
not made any sjiccial assessment, and in the 
Geiitrid Provinces the jiroprietors who hold the 
lease of tho land in wliieh the town is slluateil 
are not generally in the habit of realising any 
ground rent; liut in other parts of India, in the 
North West Provinces, they do do so; but at 
the same time the Government realises from 
non-agriculturalists a kind of house tax, a kind 
of trade tax, which might perhaps lie con¬ 
sidered a j'ceognition of the (lovcninicut right. 
Still it is not at all a form of land revenue; it is 
a local tax, peculiar to the Central I’rovinces, 
called Panohari,” not a land tax in any way. 

1253. That is n kind if license tax ?—Y"cs. 

1254. That is not assessed on the value of the 
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^ status of ijie tradei« 
ii0;}, ‘%lit la«k od it as a IdM of house 

125# l-Tiere is’ no laiid revenue wi sites of ^ 
bouses or ou^ilaaeB?-~;ddi gardens, and so on, 
ate. assessed, and that comes under the land • 
reveune; sdl land cultivatod is assessed; hut 
vaste and land whio buildings aie, is 
not asaesseid. • 

1256, Sir C. You recollect, no 

do^tbt, that Lord Canning’s rules about the 
;8ftle‘nf waste, the lands were sold at a 

price |mr .«we?*--I thought that the mhii- 
iBuzn v^jss %ed, ' 

J AI X. flLord Canning allowed the land to be 
adyono who chuae to buy it at a fixed 
niF|cSRi»er eere;:^ut before those rules had been 
mUg m operation. Sir Charles Wood rescinded 
th^i and ordered it 1*® auction ; but 

os te the waatjf land that you speuk of as iiaviug 
been sold, was that sold by auction V—Yca, all 
by auetion. Lord Canning’s rules wore never 
applied to the Central l‘rt)vinces, so far as I 
know,,; they wer©^ rescinded long before I \yont 
there. the Contral Provinces the same rate 
was-fixed, hatuely, 5«, an acre; but it was con- 
riderUd that the Hill districts were so pimr 
that they never would realise tlic 5 s., and in 
ttiose days‘the permanent scttleracnt wiis looked 
on with favour, and therefore the price was re- , 
duoed from 5 s. to 3 s, ibr certain districts. 

1258. You «50n8lder the asaessnicnt in the 
Central Provinces light?—I do not consider it 
too light at all; and I think I am projmrod to 
shpw that it is not too light, because, although 
imj rate may be very light, still the ouhancoment 
has been something enormous. In many estates 
, in the Central Provinces wo have doubled and 
trebled the revenue; but the reason why the 
rate continiuM so low, and the eniiancoinent over 
Ike whole province docs not exceed 12J| per cent, 
is^ that the whole ol’ the Contral Provinces for¬ 
merly were not lightly assessed, portions of 
tkem, the Saugor and Diimoh districts, wore 
yory much over-assessed; other dislricls were 
higfily assessed, and only certain portions were 
lightly assessed. My ex])erleuce is that you 
cannot double, or treble, or uuiulniple a mail’s 
taxarioii all at once; tliat if n man has been 
accustomed to live on a certain income for a 
certain number of years, you caimor, halve that 
all at once ; his marriage exinmscs and so on are 
regulated According to liis imaniic, and although 
ho may bo a nran who ought not to be roceiviug 
more man a cortein income a year, and may be 
getting double what his neighbour does, you 
cannot go and reduce him at once a half, and 
bring Imn dnwu to his neighbour, or you bring 
him to ruin; ,and therefore the result was, that 
although, we imposed a very largo enhancement 
In particular c^s, we w^'C not able to bring the 
Average beyond the point which I have stated. 
But there is not the slightest doubt, 1 think, that 
in the next settlement there will ho a very large 
cnhanciement of the revenue in the Central Pro- 
vjnees. A.nother reason is. this: Ahat when the 
- jS^Oment was i^adc, the ej^ct of opening up 
railways and other coiumunicarions in the Cen- 
trad^ Preivinoes was not known and felt, it was 
.. onoertam what the effect of opening ritom up 
iroidd be mil ^oes; <and eVen now I am not 
:6er^ die Central Provim^ 

p^manent at .all ; the riiU- 
yA-^ept bnlir wwtain ^trlots throagh whiidi 


they pass, or near which they pi»«,,»nd eventu- l€r, J.M. 
ally aistricts much further oft will send thoir Mtutm. 
grain to the railway, 'rherefore I tliink that 
wo are justified in not reckoning on the con- 
tinuance of the high prices which we now '“7' 
realise. 

1259. But I mean that, comparing the assess¬ 
ment as it falls on tlic cultivated laud in the 
Central Provirtces witli the rate per acre in fhe 
North Western Provinces and (Jndo^it ji[)pcar8 
light y—It is vtiry light, looking at it. *111 that 
way, 1 am quite willing to admit; but tlicii, first 
of all, at least half or two-thirds of tlio liiud, in 
‘the Centsal Provinces is very pwr indeed, the 
cultivation being next to noiiunal; and as to a 
great portion of wdiat looks very good, our settle¬ 
ment. officers went carefully into the question, 
and found that it did not rcidiso in an oidlnury 
year more than five or sixfold; you cannot realise 
a high I’cvouue from that. 

1260. Chfiirmu.H,\ Tliat arises from the want 
of [irojier cultivation, does it not?—Vei; our 
cultivators in tlie Central Provinces cannot be 
compared with ttio.se of Oude or the Nortli West 
Proviiiee.s. 

1261. Call you tell the Committoo wli.it i.s the 
yield of the soil which now firoduoe.s sixfold, 
wlien it i.s really well cultivated?—Tlieie i.s one 
of the settlement offie.cr's reiiorts,*tlie ITosliunga- 
bad Settlement Report, which describe.^ certain 
cxporiirnmts, and shows that the yield went up 
to 25 sirnl ;.50-lbld ; ccrlaiuly 1 tliink the jn'odiicft 
might lie trcbloil, and quadrupled, if the land 
wore properly niarairod, and so on. 

1262. Sir C. Winijliehi.'] But in many districts 
of the Ceutral Provinces the popnlatlon i.s very 
sparse is it not?—Yes; even in the very richest 
district of the Central l’rovinec.s, viz., Nagporo, 
the number of inhabitants to the square mile, 
taking large cilie.s and everything into calcula¬ 
tion, i.s only 172. Now, in the North We.stcru 
Provinces you go up to KH) or 5*iO to a scpiarc 
mile; in the Muiidla district it is l.’l to the 
square mile. 

126.'5. Is the rtiilway eomploled from Jiiltbul- 
pore to Nag]»oi-e Nil: lliere is no railw-ay j»ro- 
jected there. . 

1264, Mr. .fiourkr.] As regards the rules that 
you have spoken of, under wliat rules dkl you 
carry out the scttloinont with which yon have 
been c.onnoeled ?—h'or the Saugor and Norlmdda 
territories, under the rules ])roiuuigatcd by the 
North West Board' of ilevenno, and for* the 
Nagporo Province, under the rulc.s promulgated 
by the (Jovornment of India, wliich were in a 
great measure conlimiatory of lho.se of the 
North AYic-st. They were the North West rules 
made a(»plical)le to the Nag|iore Province. 

1265, Were those rules framed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, or were they framed by the 
Government at homo?—They were framed liy 
the Government of India n.s I’ar iw 1 know; 
they probably wore reported to the (kmrt of 
Directors; bat I really cannot say. 

1266, Now, under the MahratUvs the indi¬ 
viduals had no projiriclary right.s in tin* land at 
all, had they ?—Well, it'is the fa,shion to sajr 
that they ha<L no proprietary right. My idea is 
that they had noariy as strong .a right under the, 

Mahrattas as liiiy otlier form of native govern¬ 
ment. The Mahratt^ as rulers, look^ very 
closely after the iKhninistration of -tlie revtoue, 

Slid consequeatly under them the tights of hind-' 
holders and all other occupiers of land may have 
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been very much over-ridden; butetill I coneider 
thai tlie did exist in some form or another. 

1267. lacu It is not correct to say that the; 
(iovernmont of India, under the old rides, 
ahviiysiliad the proprietary right?—No; momi- 
jHilly tlu5 proprietary right vested in Govem- 
jnent, and all the Government did was to say, 
the right shall no longer vest in us nominally; 
we will give it over to those to whom it really 
belong^ atjd who \\c think have the best, title. 

1208. Arc the jwoprictary rights in the waste 
lands sold in the same way as of the other lands 
which have l>ecn settled?—Yes; proprietary 
right and everything is sold just in Inc same* 
way, including the revenue right, as regards the 
(Tovemment demand. 

1269. lias the produce of the comitrics 
through which the r.iilways run very much in¬ 
creased in price since the railways have l)Cen 
made?—Very much in the Nerbudda Valley. 
lJut I think, as T w.as saying just now, that the 
grciit rise in j)rieo cannot, be considered pernia- 
jient. T think tliat as the country further off 
comes under the influence of the rail way, more 
grain will come to the railways, and the price' 
will lie lowered at the railway itself; still there 
is a very great increase. 

127(). lias the (|uesliou ever been raised of 
taxing tlu'se districts locally, in consequence of 
the ri.se in the jnic.c of produce iu tlie district 
through wbicli the railway jiasses?—It. has not. 
been raised exactly in that form: but .1 sub¬ 
mitted » proposal for a railway to a very out. of 
the w'ay j)art of the country iu the .('entral 
I'roviiiccK about a year ago, and in making that 
propcisal I sugo'cstc<i to the (lovormiieiit that the 
guaranteed interest' should ho provided for by a 
local tax, to be imposed on the district, wliich 
would bo directly anil immediately benefited by 
the constniction of the railway. 

1271. Siqqiosing that was (larried out; would 
that be lookc<l U])on at all a.s a breach <tf faith 
between the Government and the people with 
whom j'ou have made the se.tflenieiit ?—I have 
heard it stated that it woidd he, l)at 1 do not 
think that it w'ould he if yon eould show that 
these jicople dii'ectly benefited In* the introdne- 
lion of a railway wliieli did not cxi^1, and was 
not taken into calculation when the settlement 
was made with them. 

1272. AVas there any reservation nmdc at the 
time of the •general settlement at all as to im- 
uniifity from other taxation,* or special taxation, 
on the land ?—Not that I know of; the reserva¬ 
tion was, us regards the land rcve.niie, that the 
latid revenue should he jaiid f(»r a (;ertaiu number 
of years. J do not know what the people may 
understand, hut there was no reservation lliat 
they should not he taxed in a way which could 
h<! considered as not land rcvcmie. Ft>r ijislancc, 
we in the Central Provinces get two per cent, 
road cess instead of one, as at the former settle¬ 
ment, and we get two per cent, educational cess 
instead of one ; and I think in exactly the same 
way, if yotf could prove that there was any 
direct and iminodiatc benefit to those ]»cople from 
any work undertaken by Government, Grovem- 
ment might fairly look to a return from them. 

127.8. You do not tlpnk tliat there would be 
anything unjust ih imposing a tax for the purpose 
of mying the interest of a loan for such objects ? 
—I do not think so; I proposed that this should 
' be done with respect to that railway tS which I 
have referred; I do not know what brders 


Govemmont have passed on ilihat Z proposed 
that in that instance that ahd^ be the way in 
which a jiortion of the ititerest should he pidd 
till the railway paid for itself. ^ 

1274 . Mr. il. You have stated that 

if the cultivation improved in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces in maily parts, the produce of the land 
would be very largbly jucreased; ijie land re¬ 
venue, settlement was, . presume, based upon 
the actual produce at the time the aettlement 
was made ?—It was based upon the aotu^ pro¬ 
duce, on whitt we considered the land capable of 
producing at the time the settlement Was made. 

1275. On what it actually did pr^uoe ?— 

Yes. *■ “ 

1276. It was not made wiA :^efevenoe to any 
probability of improvement by improved cultiva¬ 
tion ?—It was considered that to get improved 
cultivation you would have tO spend a consider¬ 
able amount of capital, and that tibo people were 
to get.the benefit of that capital during the term 
of the settlement. 

1277. The settlement was in fact utade on the 
basis of the actual produce ?—V es. 

1278. Would the enhancement of the produce 
arising from bettor cultivation more than repre- 
s«‘nt the fair i*ttuni on the capital necessary to 
jn-oducc that better cultivation’?—Yfss, and in 
certain parts of India the return would be large, 
1111(1 the original outlay repaid in the course of a 
few years. But in the Central Provinces it 
would bo a slow process; because, in addition to 
the necessity of expending capital, the popula¬ 
tion is 80 very sjmrso that you would have to 
bring in more cultivators to do much good. % 

1279. j’lieii your prospective increase of re¬ 
venue on a re-settlomcut is to be lodked for from 
what ?—It is to bo looked for more from rise in 
pricc.s, and from extension of cultivation, I think, 
than from any very great or sudden increase in 
the produce of tho land, except in ono or 
ways, i think if you coum introduce large 
irrigalion works, or anything of that kind, then 
you might look for a very large extension of the 
produce; but I think that ns regards such extenr 
sion as lies within the means of ordinary land¬ 
holders, the expenditure of the capital to pro¬ 
duce that, would not be more than repaid by any 
extra produce during the term of a long term 
settlement. 

1280. On a rc-settlemcnt when the present 
Bettlcmeiit expires, would it be fair tOjraise your 
assessment with reference to tho then produce 
arising from good cultivation, and the outlay of 
capital ?—.Yes; because I tliinli* that what they 
would have obtained during these long term 
settlements would have repaid them. 

1281. Tlicu that shows that the return for 
this outlay is very much more than the mere in¬ 
terest on the capital ?—It is more certainly. I 
thought you meant that the return during tho 
term of the settllment would be very much 
more than the interest and capital (that is original 
outlay) combined. 

1282. Do you consider it just towards the (Uil- 
tivater, when the rotsettlement takes j^aoe; that 
you should raise your revenue becanse he has 
improved tho value of his laha, by Ms labour^ 
and by Ms capital ?— If riie incroasc in the pro¬ 
duce is more than Repays the value of hia h^ttr, 
and the valtio of 'Ms capital, then* t think it is 
fair to imt^e a moderate'eshaseeinea't. 

1283. Then of conne t^re it not any iadnoer 
meat for him to lay oat cajjatal when the 
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mcnt»i« t<J have a share in the return?—But 
there would bo jto inducement if he could reap 
thte entire beneflt for 20, to 30 years without pay¬ 
ing for it, which is the reason why we make a * 
long term sottloment, and on the expiration of 
the settlement, why a fair share in the I’oturn • 
was claimed by Government, * 

1284. Mr. .Brncft.] You^stated, I think, that 
the inferior land in ,,t3ie Central Provinces was 
generally very badly cultivated; is the more fer¬ 
tile portion of the land better cultivated gene¬ 
rally ?—is better oultivttcd, but still tlie best 
cultivated land in the Central Provinces is poorly 
cultivated, as oompnrod with good land in other 
parts of India. 

1285. Do you find that in the case of longer 
leases, sneh as’ 30 years, it is better cultivated 
than under a 20 years’ lease, for instance ?—I do 
not think tiiat the difference between a 20 and a 
30 years’ lease would be much in that reapeel ; 
but I think that the people would be prepared to 
improve their land more under a longterm settle¬ 
ment, sucli as 20 years, than under a five years’ 
settloment. There Is a system of irrigation in 
the Central Provinces by embanking their fields; * 
it (? 08 f 8 money to do this, and under the short 
term settlements they had not done it, but no 
sooner was the long term Holtlenicnt. made than a 
great mainr of tliein cmbankc*d tlicir fields. 

1288, Where the lan<l revenue luis been 
ceded altogetlier, do you find that that bind is 
better cultivated?—Land of that kiud, in the 
Central Provinces, has been too lately ceded, 
and is, generally sjHjaking, such jioor land that 
^really, I think, there has been little or notliing 
done to it liithcrto. It is onW within tlu* last 
few years that they have ever had it. 

1287. Do you think that it would be proper 
fos the Govorninenl to undertake works of 
irrigation?—Certainly, 1 think so; but 1 dn not 
think that in the Central Pt^vine-es anything 
1)ut a large and comprehensive work would bo 
much good. There is a work ])rc)[)ohcd, but the 
last estimate brings it up to above a niiliion, and 
that is the only work that I can sec likely to 
repay the capital. ’That wojild gi^ c a rclurn of 
about 7 per cent, I do not think tliat otiici’s of a 
smaller character would repay irioro than 3 or 
4 j»er cent. 

1288. You slated that a j-oad cess, and an 
oducntional cess, were paid; would an additional 
cess for works of irrigation be considered un¬ 
just ?—-No, certainly not; it would iuernase the 
produce of the land so inuc.li tliat, 1 tliink, they 
could pay it^out of the increased ])rodiietivc 
power of the land. In fact, in this large scheme 
of ours, that is how wc propose to rcjpay the 
interest on the capital which the Government 
would advance, by an enhanced ccss, mnler the 
ntune of a water rate, which would vary with the 
different crops grown on the land whieli was 
irrigated. 

1280. Would that have a good influcTicc also 
on the inferior portions of the soil ?—Yes; very 
often it would not do so much for tlie rich 
portioiiB of the soil as for the inferior; much of 
the inferior vyotild, with water applied to it,* 
givo a good croiJ, which now gives next to 
nothing. 

12%t). Xt is not from the intrinsic nature of the 
soil, bat from tiio want of water ^at it is poor? 
•H-Yes, in some oases; in others it is from the 
,;tlttnnsib> nature of the soil. 

Ii91. Sir J. JElphinstone.] With regard to 
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the land lying fallow (by that I mean dry land), 
has there been anv means taken by Government 
to ascertain what is the best process of bringing 
it into a*state of fertility, and a proper rotation 
of cso[)s ? — Experiments have been made by 
Government officers, but I do not know tliat 
there has been any stdicmc by Govcrniinmt at 
all for doing much at present, except that we 
have been trying, in the Central Provinces, a 
small scheme, which 1 introduced with the 
sanction of Government., for trying to increase 
the jirocluctivc jiower of the land, with reference 
to the growth of cotton. Wc have been intro¬ 
ducing there a small irrigation scheme to try the 
effect of irrigation and manure comlnned, \vith 
regard to cotton. Hitherto wc had finnid that 
the two had not been emidoyed together suffi¬ 
ciently, and the coroliined effect had not l)cen 
thoroughly tried; and I got up a small ]>rojee.t 
before 1 left India to try tliis scheme to wliic.h I 
allude; but 1 a.in sorry ht say that it has been 
rejtortcd to me, that the, floods were so groat lhi.s 
year that they washed n.waj' n part of tlie cni- 
niiukincnt, and the scheme in eonseqnence partly 
failed, 'riic Cotton Commissioner and his as¬ 
sistants do also soinetliiug in tliat way, 

,1292. Th(?re is no dejiurtmont of analytic 
chemistry to ascertain the nature of the soil.s, and 
the manure r('t|uired to bring them into a good 
state of [iroductioii ?—No. 1 n the iJombtiy Pre¬ 
sidency there is a department which asc.ertains 
the ipiality of tlie soil at the time of the settle¬ 
ment. 

1293. It docs not extend to an analytic, de¬ 
partment ?—No. 

1294. I speak from my' own knowledge of 
Ceylon, where all the soils have been ;iiiaiysed 
with the greatest efl'cel; you are aware al.-o that 
there are certain uiihIoI farms in Ivnndia.^di, and 
near Madras; are you of opinion that those 
model farms are a heiiefit to the oountry ?—Ves, 
a gj'eat henefit; Ido not think we I'.an loi>k to 
any immediate result; 1 think it will lake a long 
time before we can get these, jteojile to take np 
our improvements, or even U) think that tla-y 
arc improvements. 

1295. But admitting that they will not take 
them uj) .so rapidly', proliahly', as they woulil in 
this country, is it n(>t a matter of very great iin- 
])ortance that in each distriet, or in many di.s- 
tricls, then; should he estubli.she(l a model farm, 
not for the piirjtose oJ' cultivating exotic jirodiio 
tioiis, but for the improved ciijlivatioii jif the 
native productions?—Ves, certainly: at the 
same time 1 think that a model firm introdueed 
into each distriet woidd cost a great deal of 
money, ami the effeet wouhl not be immediate, 
so tliat the outlay would he. consideraiile at 
first, without’any ostensible return to sliow for it. 

1298. Arc yon awai’e that the result of the 
model farm at Madras has been to cstublisli in 
many' placc.s the cultivation of the gram, as a 
green croj*, with the greatest possible ad\ antngc ? 
—Yos. 

1297. And also that a simulc miiltiplviiig 
wheel which has been establisheil there, lias been 
adopted in very man^ cases in tito Madras I’re- 
sidcncy, whicJi raises the water tenfold more 
than the ofilinary wheel ?—Yes, 1 have heard of 
that; and there is no doubt that ultimately the 
effects would be very great, and a groat material 
benefit would result; but I tliink it would be a 
work of tunCiisand I think that the attention of 
the Government and the Goveihiment otficera 
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f^ould be towards improving what we find in 
use amongst the peo{)le, tlic natural produets of 
the couutrr, and not towards introducing exotics ; 
that is wiiiit leads people awnjr; they *^Bayn,,we 
want soiiictlung that will be ol real use to us; 
for instiiuce, sliow us a mode of cultivation vmich, 
instead of five-fold of wheat, will bring us ten¬ 
fold or fifteen-fold. 

1298. 1 refer to the introduction of Carolina 
rice, and dill'crcnt sorts of Indian com ; I gather 
from your remarks that you approve of tliose 
cfl'orts for improved cultivation?—Vea. 

1299. In the course of an irrigati<»h work, or 
a road, or a railroad, which you proposed to 
carry into a distant partof the country, would it 
l)<‘ ]) 08 sihlc for the collector or the loading mau 
in the country to come to a. local negotiation with 
the people, by whieh they would biml tliemsclvea 
to find the interest of the money, or to rciiay the 
caj)itiil within a certain number of years, at a 
certain latc ; do you think thul that could he 
done by jn’ivate negotiation in the different dis¬ 
tricts ?—iSoinethhig might eertalnly he done, and 
it would 1)0 most desirable to lend the jiooplc 
along with one in mattprs of tliis kind. 1 do not 
know bow it might be in more intelligetit parts 
of India: 1 do not tliiiik that in Ute Ceiitfal 
IVovinees atiytliing that the collectors might do 
in regard to the realisation of money from tliem 
would be looked u)>on as anything else than a 
(ioveriimetit order. Even in the more intelligent 
])arts of India 1 think it W(iu!<l not be easy to 
get pcopUi to agree to it by any mutual arrange¬ 
ment. At, the same time 1 tliiuk the (lovermncnt 
could easily convince them that they wore bound 
to rejaiy them when they brought them any 
inato ial imjirovemcnt. 

i;p 10 .'Prices have risen very nmch, have they 
not, since the mutiny?—•Yes: in’the (.’entral 
Provinces it is not so much since the miiliny, as 
since eonmiunicutions have been more opened up, 
and the country has been more looked al’ter^; it 
is more, since 1801 .anil 1S(J2. 

lint is there not a tendency all over the 
couritrvt even in those parts where there is not a 
railw,ay, to a rise in wug(!S and in the price of 
commodities ?—There is such a tendency, hut 1 
slioiild hardly like to say that the efi’cct of the 
railways and so on does not extend lo lliein ; it is 
diflieult to say how fur they do extend. 

It502. I find, from a paper which 1 have here 
of the :i.vcragc cost of rations i»er man jicr mouth 
in the Presidetlcy of Madras, that in some of the 
dislriols which are at a remote distance from 
railways, the increase has been the greatest?— 
Then ]iriibttl>ly there would he Sf>ine local causes 
which will oxjduin that cireumstaiice, 

l:}t)l5. The averam; price of a sfddier’s rations 
at ]\1i'!'ulipatam ana VisugHjmtam. which no rail¬ 
way touches, ill IS.*!? was lis-S, 4. 8., ami in 
1869 it w.as ii.v. l.'J. 11. 5.?—1 think that in 
whatever part of the Clentral Provinces there 
has lieen a great rise, in jirie-es, 1 could generally 
cxjJuin the cause to be, cither the. ojienitm out 
of commuuicationB, oi* something of that kind. 
With regard to Alasulipatain, that is where the 
Ooiliiveiy Delta imgatiori* scheme is; or the^ 
grain may be exjxirted to other parts of the 
country where it was not. before; lust my local 
knowledge does not extend there. 

i;>04. Mr. /Vm-cert.] You have alluded to the 
sale of waste lands which has gone ou in tlie 
(lontral Provinces, and in other {^rts of India; 
ill what way is the money that those sides realise 


appropriated?—Under tJie orders of Sir 
ntood, I think, it is funded, v 

13(15. Butin the acci^unts 01 eVory yearfliat 
I have looked into, the sale of waste land is put 
down as a portion of the revehne;>it is eUW 
expressly stated as one of the items, .or it is put 
down amongstei tlic miscelloneous receipts ; ore 
YOU quite certain tha| the proceeds of these sales 
have not been approjwiatca to revenue ?—can¬ 
not say. , I only know tlie order of Government 
that the proccoils of tlie sales were to be fundeiL 
hut wdietncr that ordfr has been curried out I 
cannot say. 

1306. Do you know anything of tilie system 
iiflecting the fund revenue system of India, known 
as the sale of the klias moiialas?—I think that 
tlie khas mehalas are the estatoa in which the 
jiroprietary vightij have lapsed to Government 
tlirougli sonic cause or otlier, through arrears of 
rovcinic, or from various reasons, and the Govem- 
iiicnt lias liecomc the jiroprictor of the land. 

1307. Mr, Ji, What does khas 

molial mean ?—I tliiiik it means simply an estate 
of wliicli Govenunoiit is the promietor; and in 

■ the asilc of these Government nas sold it by 
auction to whoever would pay the highest price 
for it. I do not know whether this sale carries the 
jicrnianent settlement with it, or only a settle¬ 
ment for a term of years. 

1308. Mr, There has been a very 

(Minsidenihle sale of these khas mehalas, has there 
not ?—1 cannot say, as' there are no khaa me- 
hals in the (Central I'rovinces. There have been 
a few estates in w'hich the proprietary right was 
not conslilcred to vest in any individual, because 
uoboily could mqkc good Ins title, There were 
also some cases in which the proprietor ’had be¬ 
come a rebel, and the right had been confiscated. 
These lieeartie Government estates and were put' 
lip to auction. 

1309. Aecordiiqy to your definition of these 
khas mehals and waste lands, if the proceeds 
these sales arc put down to revenue, and not 
funded, you would say that it is an improper 
appropriation of money, would you not?-^-! 
should say it was, certainly,' as to tliosc Govern¬ 
ment waste lands sold under the rules of Sir 
Gharles Wood, hut 1 do not know that the kliaa 
iiiehaks are so sold. 

1310. I understand you to define a khas mehai 
as being an estate of which the Government is ^iro- 
prietor; if they sell those estates, and approjinatc 
the proeei'ds as revenue, arc they not appro¬ 
priating tlial as revenue which ought to be treated 
as capital ?—There is the proprietary right in 
the kuid, whieh Government fliay hold in the 
sumo inamier as any private individual, and there 
is the rigid to realise the revenue, which apper¬ 
tains only to the State. If tho Government sella 
only its proprietary right, 1 think Government 
may do what it likes with the money; but if it 
sells the right 1,0 realise the revenue, I think that 
should he funded according to the rules. 

1311. Mr. Di#.] There are no khas 

mehals, I think, in the Ueptral Provinces ?—-No 
khas iHoli.al.s, under thitt name. 

, 1312. Mr. JPawceW.'] As far as I understand 

you, tlie same thing has taken jolace on a smalt 
scale in your provinces; the 'Government ha# 
sold tlio proprietary rights over certain estates? 
—Certainly i^has sold its proprietary right ttt 
these waste lands, and also it seila.its right to the 
revenue. 

1313. It has not sold its proprietary right in' 
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s;^ Other lands except Traete lands ?—-Yes, it has 
Bold it iu th(^e cawja where the proprietary rights 
have been coofislatcd and lapsed to Clovorn- 
ment. 

Ilil4, If it has sold tlmt proprietary right, is 
not that pioperty which may yield an annual 
income?—Yos; but it is not the,property that 
the Government hqJlds geneyally in the country. 

1315. But is not the proprietary right in the 
soil a form of property from which the; (lovern- 
ment tian obtain an annual income?—It Is worth 
something, I suppose. * 

1316. If it were not worili something, why 
should anyone buy it Just so. 

1.317. if that is the case, ought not the pro- 
oceds of such a sale be devoiod as cajiital, and 
not as income?—That i.s a (pmstion of general 
principle which it is for tlic (iovernment to 
decide, I think, more than for inc. 

1318. I want Jo put it to you a» a matter of 
finonoe; these proprietary rights, ns far as 1 
understand, are worth something ; tiiey yitdd au 
annual income; if they wore not worth anything 
they •could not be sold; they .are sold, and when 
they are sold the Govcrnnicnt loses that source 
of annual income?—The proprietary right is not 
generally the source of animal income to tiie 
Government; it docs not take its revenue as 
proprietor of the land; it realises its revenue a 
the State. 

1319. But 1 understood you to say thfit i< 
derived its pi’opcrty fronfi two sources, jiartly 
from the revenue, and partly from these rights 
which you describe as proprietary rights ? 
But these are rights which have only laiised 
to Government, in certain rare instances, frnm 
certain causes; the proprietary right in the 
soil is a private right; these rights lapsed to 
Government thruu^i sonus reason or otlicr, Imi 
that is different from the State riglit to tlic 
revenue. 

,1320. Still if these private rights which have 
lapsed had not beep sold, they wouhl have been 
a aouroo of annual income ?—3’hey would liave 
been no more a source of annual income to 
Goverument than rights in houses, or any other 
private property, of which Government might 
become possessed. 1 do no( sec tliai it makes 
any great difference as regards the mode in 
wnich they have been disjioscd of l>y (iayirn- 
ment, provided they were merely private 
rights. 

1321. But the Governmeut, instead of selling 
these proprietary rights, could have let them?—^ 
Yes, the Government, as the pr(t[>rietor, is en¬ 
titled to the rent, and thereioro, as landhird, 
must have let them. 

1322. They have sold this rent, and they have 
not capitalised jt, but have tlevotod it to ineome ? 
—I cannot say whether they have; hut, if I 
understand the waste land rules rightlv, it was 
the revenue that w|S to be carpitalisei), not. the 
rent. 

1323. If they have done so, you having licen 
concerned in the finajjjjpe of India, do not you 
think that would really bo^ using capital as in¬ 
come ?—I do not see that it woulll be using it so 
any more than if they were selling any other 
private right that Government might be in pos¬ 
session, 0 ? In these very rights iu the waste 
land, Government sells tlie proprietary right, and 
also the right to collect the revenue, and it binds 
itseU* never to impose any revenue on this land. 
Ki' case of estates which have lapsed to 


Government, Govermnent merely sells the pro- Mr., J. JOT. 
prietary right, and does not bind itself in any Umm. 
way not to realise any revenue; ’ it realises • the — 

. revenue all the same as the State. And my idea lO April 
is, thi^t where the Government sells it* righOto 1871 . 
.realise revenue, then that is funded under Sir 
Charles Wood’s rules; but where it merely sells 
the prO|irietavy right and still reserves the rightt 
to take iJic revenue, that is ditl'ereiitly treated. 

ri24. You stated that the assessmimt was 
light in the Contra! I’rovincps as eompiircul with 
(hide; are wc to understand IVom that lhat if is 
not light so far us the cultivators arc coiicci ued; 
that it is not lighter in the Geidval I'rovinccs as , 
compared with Oiule, considering the clmrueter 
of tiio soil ?—'flic soil is jioor and not ^o richly 
cultivated, and eonse<|uenlly the produce is 
less, and therefore the assessment is li-.ss, but 
1 tliiuk that the cultivators in the Cmitral 
Broviuces are no better off tbnn the cultivators 
in tlndc; relatively to (he cultivators,! do wot 
think that the assessment is iiiiy lighter in the 
Central IVovinces. 

1.325. T am right in coneluding from your evi¬ 
dence, am J.not, that under the .Ket,t1emeiil, until 
there is aiKilher settlement, the revenue « ili not ' 

eonsiderablv iuerease?--It will upt coiel ieridily 
increase till the ]iresent r-ettlcmeiit lapce.-, lhat is 
from 16 to 2.5 yours lieuoe. 

1326. And at 1 I 111 I (hue the inerea.se wbicb you 
su[i]iose will take jdace, will he <iue to a great 
extent to ail increase of prietsV—Greatlv diic.to 
an increase of j,rices, but still I hope there will 
be to a. very eonsidcnihle extent an increase of 
cultivation; and J think if the ini|»rovem<nt.s arc 
eaiTied out there will lie an inereasc in jirodiiec. 

1327. But so far a.s it ilejiends on the increiise 
of jirices, (he Govcimiiont, is not belter oil', is it. 
beeuuse (he e3ffK>nsc.s of (iovernment inei ease ‘at 
the same time?-l do m>(, tliink that tiie ex¬ 
penses of GovornntenI increase in snivthiiig like 
a propiatioji to the W.-e of pric-es; they have not 
liitherto done so. 

1.328. Tlicy have increa.sed very eonsidenibjy, 
have they not?—They have inereased \ery eon- 
sideraldy, but notliing in proportion (o ilie rise 
• of prices. 

1329. The general expenses of the (iovern- 
incnt have, increased from .30 to -10 pi'r cent., 
liave they not?—They have increased eonsidor- 
ably, bill it is iiKiro from the introduction ol 
general iinprovcmenl.s, and so on, (lian from 
raising the salaries or anylhing of llhal kind: it 
is more generally than sjieeiaiiy that lliey liave 
inereased. 

1330. In rc]ily to an honourable ilember you 
said tliat if there were a. new setlleineiit, the 
G.ivernmenI would base lhat settlement not oidy 
oji the priee.s of the produce then raised, but also 
upon the. st.ate in which tlie'land was at the actual 
time, whelher il was inailc jiroductive ilirongh 
the skill and capital of the cultivator or noth ¬ 
in a measure it would ; of course it would di'pend 
Oil the judgment of tlic settlement otHcer. il he 
thought llml the productive iiowei- of liie, land 
had ticcii inereased by enpitiil expended Ity the 
proju'ietor, wbieh liad' not been luliy ripaid to 
Inin, then the settlement ofKcor would make all 
due allowanoV: for that. 

1331. Jf that id the < ase, w ill it not bo a great 
iniluoemeul to the cultivator to lot the laiiil fall 
hack during tlic la.«t two or three years?—They 
do do that, and wo provide against that. 

The annual village papers, which are given hi 
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year by year for the whole term of the settle* 
meat, show us pretty much what the vilkge has 
yielded every year, and it is more on those 
returns that the ro-assessment would be mode 
than oil the returns of the last year or two. 

1332. Is not the increase of prices, wliich you 
have alluded to, partly duo not only to the in¬ 
creased means of ndinmunication, but also to the 
immense importation of silver?—I should say it 
would bo difficult to state wlmt the importation 
of silver has been. 

1333. Youliave not considered diat?—1 have 
not considered it sufficiently to give an opinion. 

1331. There is a considerable amount of sur¬ 
plus agricultural produce in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces witli which you are acquainted, which is 
exported, is there not?—Yes. 

1335. What does that consist of?—Wheat, 
rice, cotton, and millet. 

1.336. Staple articles of food?—Yes. 

1.337. W'hat do the people receive in ex¬ 
change for those useful coiumoditics which they 
cx|)<>rt; arc they paid for in silver, or do they 
receil c other useful commoditicH?—They are 
])aid partly in silver and partly in. other com- 
modjtie.s. 

1338. What other commodities ?—There is a 
very large triiflc in jiiccc goods ami hardware; 
a considerable amount of salt is inqiorted into 
the country, and some sugar. Those are the 
chief articles of trade. 

1338. Could you form any estimate of how 
much of the exports which are sent out of the 
Central Provinces are paid for by silver?—No, 
I coidd not. 

1.340, You have stated that the irrigation 
works which you propose would not he highly 
remunerative to the Government, according to 
the estimate ?—With the excc]«tion of one, a 
very large one, which has lately been submitted 
to Govcrnmjfiit, that will yield an estimated 
return of 7^ per ireut. on a capital of ;ibovo a 
million. 

1341. What is the name of that?—It is called 
tlic Kanban jirojcct. 

1342. I’hc interest on that expenditure would 
be olilaincd by the irrigatiou cess?—Yes, by the 
increased procluco of the luml, and (he w'atcr rate 
paid, the (lovernmeiit would he entitled to a cer¬ 
tain share of the extra amount jiroduced. 

1343. From your experience are these esti¬ 
mates generally to be rclicid on ?-—This may be, 
1 tliiidc, for we have done our best to k(fep it as 
low ‘as possible; the officer wdio estiriiateU it for 
me is a very experienced officer, and was carcfi^ 
to go much low'cr than anybody had ever gone 
betbre, ro that 1 really think if Government are 
prepared to spend such an amount on the scheme, 
it is likely to pay. It is a ^cBer^•ui^• formed 
about 20 miles above Nagpore, and the canal 
will extend through the valleys of the Wurdah 
and tlic Weigunga. 

1344. Mr. J. B. Smith.'] Your assessment was 
begun about bow many years ago ?—WP.h the 
exception of Niftar the assessment commenced 
in 1863, about eight years ago, that is the 30 
years’ settlement. 

ISd.*). We will supjmse that at the end of iO 
years, from the commoncemeut «f the assess¬ 
ment, the land in a certain portion whiob we 
have just come to, is very much increased in 
value in consequence of roads and irrigation ; in 
what manner would that bo assessed; would it 
be assessed Ob the same principle os it was at the 


be^^inning P—It vrottid be iusossed on the sanie 
principle, but the amount would be verytnueh 
larger, because the amouiit of would be 

so mueh larger. The principle that we go on is 
that the Government is entiued tbhfdf the net 
profit, so that the object of the settlepsent officer 
IS to find out what tiie rent of a certain tract of 
country is, and then having pertained that, ho 
takes half of tlie not profit. It would be assessed 
at a higher rate, according to the increased pro* 
dociive fmwer of the land. 

1346. Arc there improvements making, and 
railways making through the lands, or m tlie 
ucighbourhood of tlie lands that have Iieen sold, 
as you state, not liable to taxes, or on the under¬ 
standing that no taxes shall be paid ?— I say nat 
liable to the land revenue. 

1.347. Even if the value of the produce on 
those lands has been very much increased in 
consequence of such improvements, the Govern¬ 
ment has no right to make a^y charge ?— Not 
any charge in the form of land, revenue; they 

f u’cclude themselves from doing it by selling the 
rechold right, 

1348. Do you think that under the engage¬ 
ment with the Government, th'c Government 
could make a local charge upon them for roads ? 
—Yes; I think they could, provided there was 
a direct and immediate benefit conferred. If you 
could jirovo that there was a road made throttgh 
their country by which they directly benefited; 
for inetaucc if there was a tract of country which 
wa.s previously entirely locked up, and Govern¬ 
ment made a road by which they could get rid 
of their surplus crops, they would he mble to 
make them pay for tliat. 

1345). You arc aware that that right of Go- 
vernmeut is denied in liengal?—-I am. 

1350. Why do you think it will be acceded to 
in the Central I’rovinces?—There might be ob¬ 
jections, but I Uiink it is just, and that the 
jieoplc could bo persuaded what it was that the 
Govennnent had given up. 

1351. If it would be jusl In the one case, 
would it not be just in the other?-—Yes, and I 
see no reason Avhy they should not, in Bengal, 
pay a road cess as nnuffi as any other jiart of 
India. 

1352. Have any rates been made on those 
lauds of wliich (he Government have sold the 
projnictary right in the Central Provinces ?— 
They pay the road ccss in addition. 

1353. But has it been levied in any case ?— 
The road cess is not levied only where the 
amount of the land is very smidl; but where the 
amount of the land is such that the computed 
value would bo of a certain amount of money, it 
is paid as road cess. 

1354. But is it paid on that land?—Yes, it is 
exactly the same as rent-free tenures ; they do 
not pay the Government revenue, but they pay 
the road cess and the educarion cess, and m the 
same way with regard to %e feudatories, they 
pay the road cess. 

1355. Did. I rightly understand you to say, 
that soles of that characibr are still made by tlie 
Government ?-J-They were made until lastyeoi'; 
but last year I wrote to the Govenunent, and 
suggested that the rules should be in abeyance, 
and they were in abeyance whCT I left; but the 
order of the Govefnment had not bee^ toccived 
when 1 left, and' I cannot say 'tvhat 'has; been 
done since. ' , 

1356. Mr. ZyiMioui] We have not hisard 

anything 
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•uytliiog of tlie method of collection in the 
Central^roviuces; ie it similar to the rest of 
India?—Similar jb that in tlic Puujaub and the 
North West Provinces 5 the landlords pay the 
revenno into the nearest CToverimieiit treasury; 
they collect their rents from their cultivators, 
and pay it in in a lump sum. 

13o7. The scitloment is invariably with the 
landlord?—Yes, otirs is a landlord or villa{!;o 
setUeinent, as contradistinguished from the 
occupiers’ or field settlement of Bojnbay and 
Sfadras. 

1358. It is not made with village communi¬ 
ties?—Where the village communities arc 
siderod the proprietors, it is nmdc with them; 
but they have a reiirescntalive w'ho pays it into 
tlie Government treasuVy. 

135&, Can you tell us what the expcnsi: of 
collection is relatively to the total amount 
received?—The gross receipts for the last year 

? [ivon wei’C 591,490/., and the charges of ool- 
ection 71,530/., for the .whole of ine Central 
Provinoes. 

1.360. Is it your opinion tha,t the charges of 
collection cannot be diminished ?—1 do not 
think they coilld bo much ; liigh 

at all. 

1361. Mr. Kevcmic survey 

and settlement charges arc given as 26,000/., 
making a total of 97 ,t )00 /. ?—The settlement for 
1869-70 was hardly anything. The prof'ossimial 
survey is sejiarate, hut that is merely temporary, 
it would only last two or three years inori? al 
most, When 1 sj)eak of cost of collection there 
is lialf of the revenue officers’ .salaries ami so on 
debited to that. 

1362. Mr. Lj/tlelton.] IJow arc arrears oi 
revenue recovered in the Central Provinces?'— 
They are recovered firal of all by processes iioin^ 
served, and if they do not ]tay up then, by dis¬ 
traint of personal property: if that is not siifli- 
cicut to realise it, by the imprisoument of llu; 
defaulter, and by the sale of the estate ultimaieiy; 
but distraint {»f the pcrs(»nal property is gene¬ 
rally found quite sufficient. 

1363. Does that happen often ?—Very ;'eUlom. 
the balances in the Central Provinces me very 
trifling, and vary from about a quarter lo a thiril 
jter cent, in the year. 

1364. 1 suppose w(! may fake that as showing 
conclusively that the settlement is very moderate? 
—Certainly. 

1365. You do not find that the proprietors are 
so attached to their pnqjrietory rights in the 
land, that they were willing to pay an extremely 
heavy tax lor them?—No, they w'ill not. 
Hitherto the proprietory right was eousiderecl to 
vest in Government, and ]ierbajts many *»f them 
arc apt to sell away their properly without 
knowing what they are doing, and after two or 
three ye^rs they are very anxious to get it hack 
again. 

1366. Are transfefs of land frequent then ?— 
Not frequent by any moans, but we have had 
two or three famines in the Central Provinces, 
and the very iXK>r ]>ro|iriotors have sold their 
rights. • 

1367. There is no difficulty or expense at¬ 
tendant on the transfer of land?—No; very 
Uttic; the realisation of the revenue is very easy 
indeed in the Central Provinoes. 

1368. Mr. JSasHiiick.] I think you said that 
Government were justified in imiwsing a cess for 
roads, and for education, on the cultivators after 
0.59. 
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the settlement had been made for 2(>or 30 ytiar.^ ? 
—Yes; provided there was some direct an<l ini- 
mediate benefit to them not shared in by the other 
districts. 

1369. And whins to he the judge of tlmt direct 
benefit?—The Government itself, and of course 
'the imople would he able to represent their views 
in the matter; they would represent them in 
eonjunctiou with the (iovomiuent officer, and if* 
they eoul.l show that the bcnetil to them would 
not he so direct or immuiiiatc, as what it was 
supposed to be, their views would he listened to. 

1370. But in the ease of the cultivators repre¬ 
senting that they did not derive any benefit from 
a road or railroad, and in fact dceliunig to pay, 
what would be done : would tbey lew tlie money 
by distraint?—Ves; but to do tliat 1 think ilie 
Go\ enmicnt would have to pa.ss an act ^peelally 
empowering the head of the (iovcrnmrnl.,the 
(ffuef Commissioner, or the Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor, lo reali.se a certain rate foi’ such-and-sueli a 
purpose. 

1371. But tliey Avould overrule the reprcscJi- 
tation or the remonstrance? — Yes, it’ they 
thought it groundless, hut not otherw'ise, and I 
think that in eases of that kind the j)eo))le would 
he certain of justice at the hands of their own 
local officer. 

1372. Have you ever beard of an instance of 
remonstrance against ilie c,ess t—No, i»o(.'.ause it 
is (juite a new prinelpk! that we are attempting 
to introduce. 1 liaw myself been pi’oposing it 
to (lovermnent for this llyopove llainvay. 

1373. In tlie case of this great selieuu!, the 
Kanban selieme, is it jirojMisial to levy a cess 
there;—Yes; it is proposed to realise the e.anal 
revenue in the I'oi'in of a water rate, wincli i> 
as.scsscd on the land whieli licncfits from the 
water. An Act would lie passed einpowei-lng 
the local govcrmiient to realise sueh-and-sneh a 
rale; 1 ml. then in a ease id' that kind, if the 
people l•eflls^!(^ to take the w'atcv, Gove.riimeni 
would not take the rate from them. It w'as pro¬ 
posed in India lliat they should be actually forced 
in the matter, and ibal. if they did not take the 
water they'should still have to pay: Imt 1 uni 
hardly prepared to go thul lengtli. 

I37'l. There iiave been diflleiillics of iliai 'dia- 
raeler in Orissa, and .some other places, have 
there not?—Ves: Imt I lliink that those who 
lake the water would he seen to get such an 
enormous hcnctit that the others wotild only be 
too glad U) take it, • 

1375. There are very exteihsive scheiin"? for 
railroads, are there not, to conneel Nagpore with 
Ilingunghat and tlie Godavery, and also to luin 
out in the direction of the Mahanuddy ?—Yes ; 
the one iu the direction of Ilingunghat and ilie 
Godavery is more tor a mineral railway than 
otherwise. 

1376. If these schemes w ere eiirried out they 
would mueli dcvehnie the re.sourecs of the. emni- 
tjry, would they not?—The llyepore liailway 
would certainly. Tlie Chanda Jlailway would 
do a great deal of good to colt A. 

1377. In that case would you he able to raise 
a tribute from the feudatories at all ?—J propose 
it in the ease of the llyejaire Kaihwiy, because 
some of the Jeudatorics would directly and im¬ 
mediately benefit. 

1378. I do not think that you have stated on 
what princijdc the ainouiit of tribute was re¬ 
settled with the l'eu(latorie.s?—The tribute of 
each feudatory was settled separately, according 
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to hia pa»l coiutition. and !»!» statuH, and the 
tanas on whieli he ha<l hitherto held from Go¬ 
vernment. 

1379. lou could not at all say what pcr- 
ccnt 4 i}:e It was of his rovenne ?—No, it differed 
immeiiacly. I. have a table here which would 
show it iu the case of each one. 

1380. Will you inentMin one or two as cxain- 

l»les?—There are 15 feudatories. There is Bus- 
tar. he pays ii twelfth of hi., saj)jw.seil revenue; 
he lives in an exceedingly wild part i>f the couii- 
Iry, and Government hiw interfered witli him 
very little indeed; he is an old establishetl feuda¬ 
tory, and tlie Govermiieut have sati.dicl tiicm- 
solves with a small tribute from biiu. TIk'h there 
is S<»ncpori‘, he pays 50t) /. out of a gross re¬ 
venue of 1,800/. S() that you see, it varies a 

great deal. 

Ki81. In poiut of fact', it is a light tax upon 
them ! —It. is in many iustatices a mere quit-rent, 
and iu .aIiiM)st all cases it is very innch lighter 
than the land-tax. 1 laid down the principle to 
the scttletncMit officers, which was that where it 
was not a merely noniinul quit-rent, it should 
vary IVom a fourth ti> two-lliirds t»f the (iovern- 
iiient revenue; if (lie Government revenue 
would have been 100 that the assee.«inent 
on the individual would iic from 25/. to 75/., 
according to his former status. 

i;J82. Whereas we bvke half of the net profits 
li’om our own people, we take very much less in 
the case of the. tributaries?—^"es. 

1383. In point of fiwt are those I’eudatory 
estates better cultivated than tho.^p of our own 
people?—N<i. 1 slumld siiv in the ('eutral Pro¬ 
vinces, us a rule, they are not so well cultivated ; 
they are very poor and Iwrkward ; but tliat is as 
much arising from the nat.ure ant! I'onditiou of 
the country as from anything else. 

l.'!84. VVliat I wanted to get at i.s au argument 
to SI C whether, supposing n man was a freehold 
proprietor idtogi'tlier. it would be likely that be 
woidd cultivate his estates very much lictter 
than one paying Government revenne; it goes a 
little in tliat (liiccli<iii, docs it not, because if a 
man is very lightly as.ses.sed you woidd e.vpect 
hint to cultivate better than a man very heavily 
assessed?-" I think so; but I think witii regaid 
to the native pojndation iu India, that they rathei 
require tlie sjiiir of a fair taxation very often to 
make them bring the land intofaircultivalioii, or 
they are apt to content thonasclves with just living. 

l.‘>8,5. In die case of a ])roy»rieior of a village, 
wliiMS the reprs'sentative, is if the petale?—That 
is the Bombay term n.sed for a man who is the 
Govenunent. collector of the revenue; the pio- 
prictary right in the Bombay Vresitlency. if I 
understand rightly, vests in the laxuipiera, and 
they have over them a ]>erson who realises the 
revenne, and pays it. to Government. With us 
it is not so: the village community, or the 
holders of tlic land, are the proprieUirs, and if 
they like they can choose one amongst themselves 
to represent them, and this is sanctioned Viy the 
Government, anJ he is considered as ihe, village 
representative. In many cases iiistoarl of being 
elected by the commnnity, he holds the position 
hereditarily. 

'386. Does he get any fee?—He generally 
gets a fee of J per cent, on the Government 
revenue paid the pronrietary bofly. in the 
Punjaub 1 thmk the village expenses used to 
be separately provided lor; but certainly with 
us he pays everything ont of hie per-centt^e. 


1387. .Do ywn know if BMugiu is 

A con«den4iic o«e, booaiwe' it ip a ooBt «nwy 
much songht after; the new till cqine ty^ 

him, and he has a number of o^r itees tghgsh hb. 
gets on marriages and otl«r ripngs'kwh 
as tlm head of the village. 

1388. Do you think *tliat we may kiuk tp a: 
considerable increase of revenue lVo» the 

\ elopment of the mineral resourcee by the 
verument ?—I would n«fc say a very eoneidewbio 
increase, but 1 think that the imacmi resoiireea 
of the Central J'loviiices may be very large^ 
developed; 1 think that in the next settlement 
we are likely lo get a large increase in the lsaid 
reveuiic, when this settlemontlapses andtliouew 
oiu! is umtic. Tlie next settlement should ba 
lioni 2.5 to 5(» per cent, iueteose, I think, il‘ things 
go on as tJ;cy aic. 

1389. I las anything been done by Goveimment 
to develo])e the mineral resource^ of the Gentrid 
Provinces?—Yes, they have sunk one or two 
.'rliafts; there are certajr. officers appokited, who 
arc now actively enqdoyed hi searching for coal, 
and the (roverument is now mnsldering the 
quostiou of the rfflway to Chanda. 

139fb Till! Govt|i-mueut have ^ven over the . 
ivorkiug of llio iniiies wliprc (ho railway is 
actually running, to tlwj railway comixmy, h*ve 
tliey not 1 —I’lie working of tins coal mines iuH 
nut been given, to the railway ooinpnoy in the 
(,'entral Provinces. la the N.erbndda Yaliey 
there is the .N'erbudda Coal and Iro® CoHUjany, 
who have tlie working of tlmt. 

1391, Have they the right of selling payt of 
the coal, besides using it for tlieir own purpose ? 
— The .’'icrbutlda Company may do what they 
like with it; I do not think that they have given 
iner any coal to the railway liompany. 

13.9g. Cliairma?t.] (.lovoriiment have a tlietiry 
tliat they ought not to grant coal to a railway 
company, have they not?—Yes; that it would 
be railicr a monopoly. 

1393. Mr. AmtirieL] Will you look into that 
jHiint, wbcllufr the Government have given foe 
right, of working tiie coal to the railway com- 
jiany ? — They have certainly given it to foe 
Nerbudda Cmnpaiiy, but they are separate froia 
the railway comjjaiiy. 

139'4. lias the Government model cotton 
farms?—Yes, it has. 

139,0. Has it got one at Hingonghat?—Yes; 
it has been removed noiv from that to- the plaoe 
where 1 said we were making the cotton experi- 
monts. 

1396. Within close access to the railway?— 
Within 10 miles, 1 think. 

1397. If it could be ckiso upon the railway 
that would bo a great advantage, 1 suppose b— 
Yes, lint 10 miles is quite sniHicioiitly close. Th* 
object of a farm would bo very iiuicfa more, I 
think, to tewh the people what impravemewtiB 
they might efl'ect, than (or the purpose ol’takbig 
away the produce, 

1.H9JS. Has it been found that foe people Itave 
really improved their cultivatiin) in cottoa friwn 
the exfuiriinents at thdt model farfti ?— 
certniniy arc quite open to inipreviog, and 
liavi; improved considerably from w&t baefoeeU 
done by the exertbms i^ foe Cotton Coiaatiii- 
sinner. - 

1399. These p«6vmee« are great cottoar C9l^ 
porting jwovinees,. are fo*y'th& 
soufoemjportioiie of foe Geatral Protruaen are. 

1400. Mjr. if. IJenMOH.] With ^egl^;d t* fo« 

. ' ei^ssea 
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expellBea of collation in the Central Provinces, 
have the CstabliaMhients in the Central Provinces 
been fonned on the model of the 1 ‘unjnnh and 
tlie other provinces, or arc they scwnelhinji ]»ccn- 
liar to the (.’(mtral Provinces y — They have been 
formed on the model of the. Punjauh, 1 think, as 
nearly as ]>ossiblc, except that they are on a 
smaller scale even than the Punjunb, and less 
expensive; it is more on the form of the Piiii- 
janh thaji of tlio North West Provinces. 

1401. Will you say whether, in estimatiiif' 
the expenses of -the colleelion of revenue, and 
the Hiduries of deputy commissioners and tlicir 
subordinates, are estimated at one-half, or in 

.what proportion?—T heliove it is at one-hall', 
half to the llevcnuc, and half to the .Indjeial 
Department; that apjdies to the Connuissioner, 
the Dtijmly C'-ommissioner, and tlafir assistants, 
and, 1 believe, also to some, native otfieials; 
hut I am not quite sure about thul. 

1402. I think the tendency of your evidence 
before the (.’ommitten has hetm to impress upon 
us that what is taken from the^)prielor.s of the 
soil as land rexamue, is in the nTOire of revenue, 
and not. as a final tax, fimil for all piirposi s?— 
Certainly that is what 1 meanthat il as merely 
land roveinie as land revenue; hut tlie (iovern- 
ment have the. option open to tlieni, T think, of 
imposing other tuxes, if they think lit, provided 
a dircet and immediate In iietit can he sliowii in 
return for which these, taxes are. to he paid. 

1403. Then slnmld yon eoneliule from yonr 
experience of the Central Provinces that the 
temper of the jicople in the. other districts where 
the land revenue setlleineiit is now of long stand¬ 
ing, would hctlic same as in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces with regard to extra faxes'?- I think in 
the North Western I’rovine.os llic people have no 
doubt come to look on the extra eosses as heing 
as fixed and iminutahle a.s the land revenin- 
They have not perhaps been given lo nmlerslaiol 
that the (Jovennnent did reserve to itself certain 
rights to fix these taxes, hut the people have 
come to consider that the road and the I'linea- 
tioual eesse.s rale are as fixed as the Government 
rcvcunc. 

140'1, Do you know whether oillier in the 
Central Provinces or in any otlie.r parts of India, 
ohjcclion ami remonstrance hasheen made hy the 
holders of rent-free tomires to llie.se eess(*s, the 
road cess and the educatiomil eess? -1 do not re¬ 
collect any particular ease of renionstranee, hut 
there xxas something in the North Western 
Provinoes about it. At Alluhahad soinetliiiig 
came up about it; 1 do not recollect, however, 
whetlicr the (lovernment take the- road and 
oducHtional i-esses from the rent-free tenures in 
the North West Provinces. 

HtW. You have .said more than once, have you 
not, that in the event of any great local im¬ 
provement, such as a road or a canal heing im* 
posed, the advanlagc of which could he made 
deal' to the occupiers of the adjoining lands, 
there would be no objection on their jiart th con¬ 
tribute a ccsB towards the erection and main¬ 
tenance of them ?—-They might ijijoct, Iml I do 
not think it would ho a valid ohjeetion, hut one 
that might he overruled. If tliey could show 
that the benefit was not so direct or iminediato 
aa the Government assumed it to bo, and that 
the Government were incorrect in their data, 
then I think they would have good (grounds for 
resisting the tax; out if the only ohjeetion was 
that the Government assessmeut had been finally 
0.59. 


fixed at the time of the settlement, 1 do not 
think that grounrl of objection would be a gi ud 
one. 

1-fOfi. lAir instance, in the case of a csinal, jou 
do not sec. any olijimlion to calling upon neigh¬ 
bouring proprietors to coiitrilmtc to the expenses 
though they may not want to have the wafer?— 
Yes, I do, T do not go the -length of saying 
that, in such a ea.se, you can make a man pay, 
because !• do not see wliat the direct hi'iiclil w'oiild 
he to him. In the case of a road, he would have 
the iiencfit, whether lie wished it. or not; Init in 
the ease of irrigation, ho would hot get any 
benefit from the water unless he. took it. 

1407. lint are you aware that, in other ]iiirls, 
some canal officers have insisted iipon'clnirgiiig 
water rent to proprietors wlio have refused to 
take the water?—Yes, that lias been jiroiiosed, 
and it. Inis been argued that the ohjeetion of the 
few should not militate against tlie good of (lie 
imiiiy, hut T think it is, perhaps, jmsliiiig it to 
an extreme, lii fad, 1 may say tliat, by taking 
tlie otiicr eourse, (he ]icop]e tlieiiiselves would 
see their iieiglihonrs hciiefiliijg so iniieli from 
the water that they would soon get it for (hem- 
selves. 

140K. But snp|)osing your jirincijiles were 
earrictl out, you do not apprelicnd any polilieal 
danger? 1 do not, in the (h-nlral I’roiinees, 
I'ertaiiily ; hut at the same time 1 widiil to he 
observed, that the nlea^lll•e would he a tentative 
measure ; and in jirojiosing this ])laii fur the 
l{yep(>r(‘ Kaihvay, I meant that tin' Govern¬ 
ment should leave it to me to see how far wo 
could realise this, and that if we found lliat 
there was difficulty in realising tlii.s, then we 
slionid get tlie revenue from oilier sonree.s. 

1409. Do not yon lliiiik that the temper of 
the ]icoj)l« in (lie Central 1‘rovinees may lie, in a. 
great measure, owing to the newin^ss of tlic ad- 
ministraiion, as it were, and their iiiaptitiidi' to 

cull in ((iiestion Governnieul measures?.Partly 

so, perliaps. T think tliat we might say on tlie 
other side, tlial the temper of tin; people in other 
parts ol’ India may, jierinips, have, been indneed 
liy the Governmeiil not having siiHieiently 
as.scrted their rights, and the people having 
assiuried that they had certain rights and pri¬ 
vileges whieh in reality they onglil not to 

pOHSI.'sS. 

1410. Hilt it would not he iiieorrect. would it, 
to ,sa_v, that, the |topnlatioii of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces are a more simple and iinsojilii.slii’tited 
jiopulation (liaii that of other parts of India?— 
Tliey are a more sinqile and a quieter race 
than tliey are in the North West and the 
Piinjanh, 

14 II. Was there a Government Ineunic lax 
imjiosed in the Central Provinee,s es. 

1412, Mr. (irtinl I understand that 

yon have not given jiartie.nlar atleulioii to the 
geiitriil policy of the Government ol India 
throiighoiit India, with regard to (lie waste 
lands?—1 have not given |iartienlar atfi'iilion to 
its eU’ect, 1 have considered the principle, hut 
1 do not know wliat tin cfleet niiu iiave hceii on 
the difierent provinces, that is to say, how 
much land has been sold, or what has been 
done with it* or what has lieeii done with the 
proceeds. • 

1413. Mr. J. B. SmtiL] Vtiu have stated that 
with rcganl to the late diseoveries of coal at 
(Hiuuda, it is jiroposed to have a railway to carry- 
j" to tJie Great Peninsula Railw'ay ?—Y'es. 

K 2 s~ 1414. Do 
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Mr.J.iST. MM. Do you know wliat distance that is?— 
Morris, It is - 1 !^ tnilcs. 

-. M15. Is it not more from Chunda?—There 

has lit on a (Useovery since at a place called 
187 ). Wiirouili. 

1416. But at Chutida could not an e.\'eavation 
he iniidc from the river uj» to the main ?—Ten or 
twelve miles below Chujnla the coal is found 
close to tlui river. 

1417. ^Vould it not he desirable instead of 
luukinj' a railway for the juirj)oso to simd the 
Coal liy the I'iver ?—There arc harriers in that 
river which you could hardly surmount. 

1418. Then this rnifway IVoni the collieries is 
to be m.adc to the J^eiiinsular llailway ?—To 
"Wurilah station. 

1419. If the handers arc below you niijfht 
hriufr it up the river to the railway, inij'ht you 
not ?—1 do not think there is suflieient w ater. 

1420. Hh.< there Ix-en any o.slimale of the i.wt 
of makhifi that liver navijfahlc all the year 
rounil?—Ve.'*; the wliole subject of the naviga¬ 
tion of tlic (iodavery, from the mouth up to 
"Wurdah ha.s been considered, and the laitire co.st 
would he 2 ,.’} 00 ,(i 00 /. 

14:il. When w as that estimate miido?—About 
six or eight. inonth.s ago, ju.st us 1 was leaving 
India, and 1 minuted on it to Government, and 
inad<‘ a report on the subject. 

1422. 1 am speaking of th.'it portion of ihc' 
river from Chufida to the Wiirdah; do you know 
what the, estimate is of the e.\])ense of rendering 
that jioition of tlie river navigable?—It will be 
found •■'tated in my miiinte, 1 Ibink. • 

142;J. Do you consider that tlie 

Cenii'al J*j-ovinee.s have an exceptionally small 
(pmntily of eultnrable land as eom])ared with 
other parts of India?—Ao, I fJiiiik tiiat they 
Jiave a very large anionnt of eidtnrahlc land. 

1424. I mean laud e.apahle of till.age?'—Yes, 
cultioabic land, capable of till.age. T lliijik tlie 
want of the Central Provinces is not the absence 
ol' land, but of enltivalors 10 cultivate it; it is a 
very sparse po])ulation. 

142.'). J )o you consider that there is as mueli 
land eajiahle of tillage cnllnre in the Central 
1‘rovinees a.s there is in the North ^^'estern 
Drovinecs?—I think that in the North AVest tlie 
jier-eentagc of the enlturalile land to the cultiva¬ 
tion i.s iiiiich smaller than it is with us. Onr 
cnUnrahlc laud is more than eipial in aiiiouiit (0 
our enltivalw. 1 . 

142(). Yon mean .that your culturahle land, 
which is not cultivated, is more iliaii the amount 
which is eidtivalcd? —A'es. 

1127. Arc we to understand that the two- 
thirds which you spoke of as being let out to 
villuge.s, ol' wlial you called uncultivated land, 
was land cujiuble of culture?—'I'lie 200 )'icf cent, 
is land capable of eidtivatioii, waste land for 
grazing, and evcrvtbiiig. that includes all. The 
people tlicmselves'vvei'e in a measure allowed to 
select what land they liked, provided it lay cou- 
tignoiis lo their owji land, and lliey generally 
selec.ted the best. 

1428. Do you uttnTijitc the present compara- 
fiv'cl}' dejiressed slate of the ( ’cutrul ]’rovim:es 
to the want of jiopnlation ?—Yes, that is one of 
the eliief causes. 

1429. 1 obsoiwe that the conlrast is very 
striking with the North Westeru Provinces. 
In the North AVeslern Provinces they have an 
area nf 8.3,()(H) s({uarc miles, and the land revenue 
is 4,000,000h; whereas the Central Provinces 


have an area of 114,000 square miles, and the 
land revenue is only 600,000^. How much of 
the 83,000 square miles is cultivated ? — The last 
annual icjiort of the North AVeslern Provinces 
ought to gi\e that, ajfd that would show it at 
once. 

14.30. The poprdation of the North Western 
Provinces is 30,000,000, as compared with 
9,000,000 for the Central Provinces ? — Yes. 

1431. But although that is the proportion of 
the jiojndation, yet it would ajqrear that the re¬ 
venue in Die North AYestern. X’rovincea is far 
greater in projiorlion than the population?— 
Yes; but 1 think, as a gcucKil rule, the quality 
of the soil in the Cent ral Provinces is very mucli 
below tli.at of the North West Provinces. 

14.32, AA^ill yon exidnin what is the cause of 
the difliirciiec, and this extraordinary depression 
of the Central Provinces as compared witli the 
North Wosloru Provinces?—First, I think the 
sparsone.ss of the population; secondly, that tho 
inlici'ent quality of the soil is inferior; and 
thirdly, that tljK nature tif the cultivation, in 
eoiiseqneiice offlio idle, and lazy, and improvi¬ 
dent habits of (he jicojile, is very inferior. 

1433. As regards iiireign markets, they arc 
neuriw to them than the North Western Pro¬ 
vinces ?- Yes, they are nearer to Bombay. 

1434. Mr. EusUnich.'] There are immense 
jungles, are there nol, dow'ii at Bustar particu¬ 
larly?— i'es; tho whole country i.s jungle. You 
can hnagiire wind it must he, when J. mention the 
fact that ill the ujipor Godavery distiiet, in whie.h 
llii.s pliiec Bnsliir is, the number of the population 
to the square mile is only 22. 

1 1 . 3 , 5 , Chnir}uait.\ 'TIu-n according to tho cal¬ 
culation we have just made, there is a great 
I'litnrc for the Central Provinces if the popula- 
tinn inereases, and the land could he cultivated 
jivojiei ly ?—ATe.i, those arc the two great wants; 
and the proper cultivation of the land by the 
iutrodnetion, if wo jios.sihly can manage it, of 
means of irrigation. 

143G. 1 forget whether you staled the pro- 
jiortiornite jiai’t of the Cent ral Provinces that was 
in the hands c.l' chiefs ?- T have not that c.\actly; 
hut 1 slioidd think a sixth or a seventh of it; at 
least 10 p(‘r cent. 

14.37. From tliat tlie Government will get no 
lieiiefit '/ 'The Government wumld only' get the 
iniiiroei henctit of being able to raise llicir 
trilnile; but that would never he anything like 
Avliat that ])ioporliou would indicate. 

14.3K. Do you consider that they h.ave tho 
right to raise it oil those lands?—Y^es; we have 
just raised the Irihute, and it was made under the 
expre.s.s Hli|)uliiti<in that it might he resettled at 
tlie end of 20 years; the object of revising was 
not so much to iucrea.se the revenue, as to prove 
to the cliieCs that the rovemie was rcvisable, I 
]>ro]iosed, for lustanee, in introducing this Ry- 
pore Railway', that the cliiefs should be made to 
eoiitrihiite. 

1139. Sir J). H'alth'rhurn.'] 1 find in tho map 
piihlislied by the India Office in 1869 that these 
i'eudatory slatc;p,Bustarandthc others, arc marked 
as native territories, and in the map which hangs 
in this room, which is of thcBame date, they are 
marked as British territories; and the same thing 
with regard to the Benvrs; are they held under 
tho British Crovernment directly ?—The Berars 
really belong to the Nizam, but tlicv are directlj^ 
managed by European agency under the Resi¬ 
dent at Hytierabacl; and we have introduced our 

own 
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■own system tlicre; whereas in regard to these 
feudatories tliey^hre only, I may say, indirectly 
administered hy us. 'Wn content ourselves with 
the tribute, and allow them to adiniuister tliem 
themselves. 

1440, Then Berar is an integral jMirtion of the 
Central Provinces?—No, il|^ia part of Hyderabad, 
not of tlie Central Provinces. 

1441, It is marked in one map as British terri¬ 
tory, and in the other it is marked as part of the 
N’izam’s territory ?—Yes; but it is (iirectly ad¬ 
ministered by Government officers under the 
ItosideiU. 

1442, Is it not the case that a large portion of 
the Centra] Provinces is inhabite<l by aboriginal 
races, Gonds and others, which are very inferior 
races?—Yes, very nearly 2,00(),()()() out of the 
0,000,000 of the iidiabitants are Goods and 
aborigines, men who cultivate the latni with 
the axe, you may say, instead of the [dough; they 
cut down the jungle and sot lire to it and .sow the 
seed in the ashes, and make w'hat they can of it;. 

144,‘1. Are these the men vyhp have contrived 
to lower the fertility of the hlack soil to the 
extent which you have described?—No; ordi¬ 
nary lliiidoo cuUivator.s who hiivc gone on croji- 
ping and croi)ping, getting wlnit they cjin out of 
the soil, and (loing nothing for it. ’ 

1444. That is exccjitional, is it not, among 
Hindoos?—Many of these Hindoo ciillivalors 
are inferior castes. In the Nerbudda Valley yon 
will find they have by marriage intermingled 
with th(! aborigines, and now tluiy are a kind of 
mongrel race, between Bai[)oots and Gond,-. 

144;>. Mr. Juiu>rett.'\ Von d<!seril)e tbe settle¬ 
ment hi the Central Provinees as a landlord set¬ 
tlement in contradistinction with' that of Madras: 
tbe Government made the settlement with the 
landlords and not th(! cultivators ?-—V'es. 

1446. Do these landlords dt'al lil)erally wltli 
the cultivators?—V'es, fairly so; hut at llie same 
time the Governineut has [iroteeti-d the rights 
of the cultivators in tlic Central Pro\ine.'s. 

1417. as (o prevent the landlonls b vying 
an excessive rent from them ? -^Yes. Tlie culti¬ 
vators in the Central Proviina-s have been di¬ 
vided Into cCTtain classes. Tbis f|nesiion of the 
rights of tbe cultivators was gom- into and inves¬ 
tigated at tbe time of tbe settlement as eurefnily 
as the rights of the pro]irietors. VVe have three 
difleront. classes of cultivators. First, tlunv' are- 
cultivators whose rights arc very strong, but not 
siiffieienlly strong to entitle, tliem to be declared 
jiroprietors of their hohling; they were eonsi- 
dei‘ed cultivators with rights of oecnpaney, that 
is, not liable to onsler, and with tbe rent fixed 
for the term of settlement; and tbis fixing of the 
rent was decided on bv the settlement officer 
in conjunction with tltc landlord. Then there is 
a second class of cultivators whose rights were 
not found to be .“o strong as that of Ibis first 
class; they were declared to have rights of oecu- 

1 »imcy under a certain Bevenne Act in India, 
»ut to have their rent liable to enbaneoment 
under certain conditions which have to be jiroved 
in the courts, and then the culianecmeni takes 
place or not according to the decision of the 
courts. And then in addition to them there arc 
the ordinary tcnants-at-will, tenants from year to 
year, who arc liable to on.s1.er or enluvucemeul, 
on receiving notice from tbe landlord. 

1448. Is a considerable portion of the cnlti- 
vated land occupied by tcuants-at-will ?—Hiere 
arc 158,075 cultivators holding at fixed rates; 
0.69. 


140,220 cultivators with rights of oc<‘npancy jit 
variable rates; and 474,656 tenants-at-will. 1'hat 
is to say, two-fifths of the ivbolo of the <Milliva- 
tors have rights of occu]ianey. 

1449. In one case, liowcver, they .arc only 
variable rates ?—As long as they ])ay tlie rent the 
cuUivator.s of the second class arc not liable to 
ouster, and they arc not liable to enhancement of 
revenue exce[>t on certain eoiulltions. 

M50. 'I'brce-fiftbs of the tenancies in the 
Central Provini'Cs may he rcganleil as exhibit¬ 
ing an extremely niisatisfuetory slate of land 
tenure, tenants al-wili not jnolceted by the 
Government at all? — Two-fiftlis are very 
strongly jiroteeted, 

1451. Hut with regard to these three-fiflbs of 
the tenants, the mere fact that (be Government 
levies a light’land revenue, does not give the 
slightest seeurity that these teuaiits-at-will have 
not to jiay an extortionate rent; tbe Govern¬ 
ment cannot [iroteot them from that, can it ?— 
Tbe Governineut may not ]»erbaps be able to 
[irotect thorn, but (rovemment has not in any 
way lowered their sl.aln.s, or [ilaeed them in any 
other [losilion with reference to their landlords 
than that (bey have always held, ami if the 
landlord lakes a greater rent than his neigbbonr 
tlicy only have to go to Ins neigliboiir, who is 
only t<M» glad to gel them. 

1452. But. it is to lie di.slinetly understood 
that tbe land assc.- inent. .being light, does not, 
with regard to the majority of the tenants, give 
them any seeurity against their landlord-'?—No; 
blit these tenaniH-at-will are only men who have 
held for a few years; fln-y have not held under 
any condition that entitled them (o any right,; it 
is only where (bey are [irovcd to have been in¬ 
troduced by the landlord, to have held IVom liiin 
from year to year, and to have exi'reised no 
rights or jn-lvileges, that the Government have 
decbinal that they have none; but wlu-re (bey 
liave, exercised rijclits of any kind tbe (iovorn- 
menl have continued them in tbeni. The 
[irinciple Government has gone on is not to 
create rights in (heir favour, more e--'|teeially as 
tbis eoiihl only be, done at the expense of the 
landlonls, but where tliey bavi! found rights (o 
exist it lias deeliircd them p<-nnanont and re- 
oiigiiised tlieni. 'I’ln* mere fact of (wo-lbirds 
of the tenants being (eiiants-a(-«ill only proves 
that a lai’ce [ivoportion of the cultivators formerly 
excreisi'd no rights of any kind. • 

145:{. Do not yon attrilnile a [lorllon oT the 
nn.satisfaelory cultivation wbieli you say exists 
in tbe ('eiilnil PiMvinees, to (be fact ibal. the 
larger jiarl ol (be lenani ies are, simply tenaneies- 
at-will No: 1 do not think so. J think that, 
they are generally in very liiir eireumsl:inees, 
and 1 iiml (hat on the avcr.'ige, (he teiianl.s-a(-will 
do not pay lilglier rates tliun cultivators with 
rights of oeeii|ianey paying at. lixeil rate«. 'I'lie 
average rate [ler acre at wbieli a teiiaiii-at-will 
[lays is i:> annas and 6 [lies, and the average 
rate at wbieli the ryot bolding at. a fixi-d rate 
jtays is 15 annas 11 jiios. 1 should exjiiain that 
the land in the possession of (be nols [laying 
at a. fixed rule is jirobaldy of a sdinevvlial. better 
(jualily lliai^ that held liy the tenanl?-a(-will; 
but still (be idtovo fae.l. clearly shows tliat the 
temint.s-at-wHl are not very iiincb ground down. 
The fact is that tbero is sueli a want of (enants, 
and such a sniieralmndance of hind in the 
Central Provinees, that the tenants can coni- 
m.and almost any price they like. 

K 3 •*- 
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Sir AitTiiUK r. 1 ’hatre, k.o.s i., called in ; and Exuminllid. 


Col. SirA.P. Chair7iiin,.~\ ^VlEl. you l»p "ood enough 

Phayre, to tUalc wlmt oftice.i you have held in India?— 
K.C.8.I. I wns Dejnify Counnissioner in Araoau first, 

-_ iKirt ol' Jiriti.di llurniah; nflorwnrds 1 avus 

i8 April (\»niuilshionor in I’egu, unothcr part of ISritish 

’®7*' liunuidi; and latterly I avus Chief Coimniii- 

sioner of the Avhole, I’rovinep of Ilritish Jluriuah. 

14.10. And you are aiajuainted Avith the 
system of land revenue in Ilritish liurmah ?— 
Ye.«. 

]4,'>(i. ^Vould you he good enough to state 
Avhen ihe adiuiuist ration of the land revenue in 
Ilritish Ilnrmali hegan?- Pegu heeame part of 
the iirili.sh Eiupire in 18o2, and from that time 
Pegu Avas si'ttled; hefore (ha( tliC t»vo Provinces 
of Aracan ami Teua.sserim Averc undi;r Ilritish 
rule since llio year 182f>. 

Wliei) Avas any settlement made of 
Arae.in Prom the first oeeupatioii of it. 1 
Avouhl say not a set I lenient, hut there Avas an 
aimuui im|niry and an annual assessment; tiicre 
was no si ttlemcnt indeed ; Ihcre has hcen no 
settlement of the land revenue in any jiarl of 
Eritish liurmah, until uhout six or seven years 
ago, for any term of years: 1 mean that tlio 
scltlemenls AA’cre ahvays aunnul iiji to that 
lime. 

14.18. What was the ]tosition of the land 
revenne when the (invennuenl hegan to ad¬ 
minister AraeauV—The eultivalors anti projirie- 
tors oj' the soil paid an unmial reveiuie to the 
Eurme.'^e (lovernnieut of 10 jiei eenl. of the 
gross jiroduoc. 

Id.'d). A^'as tliat ](.<iid in kind?—Jt Avas paid in 
kind invaiiahly for grain laud ; (hat Avas not the' 
case 1)11 land on Avhieh other iirodnee Avas grown; 
Imt grain land, Avhieli Avas more exten.sive than 
tiny other kind of laud, invariably jiaid in 
produce. 

11(10. And for the rest of the laud the 
revenue avus eolleeled in money?—j\ot alw.ays, 
hut ill many respects it Avas. 

14(11. When w'.as a change made in that 
system ?■ AVhat I have just spoken of Avas under 
tile native goverium'Ut, hut as soon as'the 
country came under the Ilritish GoAerument, 
an ai'iangenient was at ouee made litr money 
pnym- ul in lieu of a per-iamtage gf the gross 
produce being given. That eommeneed in 
Ar!KA:m and Teiias.serim from tlie year 182(5, and 
in Pegu from lSd2. 

1402. Was that money payment, at the s.anie 
rale as tlie jirojiortion in kind, one-tenth, or was 
it otherwise?—It Avas not the same. . As soon as 
the Ilritish Goveruinent came in, in consequence 
of il.s liifmg made easier Oi the cultivator by a 
iiioucy payment, the jiroportion takea liy the ^ 
Goverimient, or assumed to ho the Govenimont 
share, Ava.s doubled. Under the native govern¬ 
ment it AVHH 10 per cent., hut tlie individual had 
to convey the proceeds to a Government granary, 
or to some other jilaee ; sometimes to a Govern¬ 
ment officer’s house. That Avas no longer 
required of him; and then 20 per cent, of the 
gross iiroeeeda Avas assumed, ami that was coiu- 
mulml for a money payment of the supposed 
value of the 20 per cent. 

11 (1,4, Was the same jiioportion oetablishcd 
Avitli reference to other agricultural produce, 
namely, 20 per cent. ?-- No direct inquiry was 
made as to tiie value of the other produee, but it 


was arranged with the people of each village 
tract that, the highest rate taken for their rice 
land in each village tract sliould be the ruling 
rate for all other produce in such village tract. 

14(54. Hoav Avas the rate established lictween. 
that particular produce and other produce ?— 
There Avas no aflemjit to make any detailed 
inquiry on the suhject. The peo{ilo of the 
village agrtHid that that would ho a good rate to 
assume, ami they Averc content to pay it on that 
ground. 

146.1. Was this arrangement made with the 
aetniil cultivator, or Avitli any intermediate per¬ 
son ?—Witli the imtual enllivator. 

14(5(5. All through the country?—Yes. 

1467. 'J'hcn there are no intermediate mana¬ 
gers, or village holders, or other officials, be¬ 
tween the (ioviirnincnt and the people ?—There 
are not. There is a (iovernment official in each 
village tract, but lie deals directly Avith each 
holder and cultivator. 

1168. Ho is a mere agent for the collection of 
the revenue?—Yes; excepting as he represents 
the Government generally. 

14611. Docs be assess this 20 per cent.?— 
Under tin* British Government be docs not; 
tluit Avas done by tin officitr specially ujipointcd 
for the piirjiosc. 

1470. Tlicn Avlien the value of 20 jicr cent, in 
cash Avas fixed in the first instance, aniib that 
A’aluc continued irom year to year, or has it been 
clmiigcd at intervals?—It has been changed; it 
has been increased occasionally, but that has 
only hajipened, I think, once or twice during my 
time. 

147). 'I'hat is since the acquisition of the pro¬ 
vinces by till! British Govermneni ?—Yes. 

1472. That Avould make the settlement or tlie 
arrangement in jioint of fact last for an interval 
of hoAv many years?—The longest settlement 
that has been made in any jiart of British 
Burniah is Ion years; indeed everywhere the 
peojdc objected very strongly to settlements; 
they said they ]>referred an annual arrangement, 
but, lliey Avere induced, by the persuasion of 
GovermiH'nt oflleers, I may say, to accept settle- 
ment.s in some (■:iscs for live years, in others they 
Avonhl not lake above three years. 

1473, But AA’hen the assessment, or settlement 
has been annual, how' often, at what inlervals, 
has it been changed ?—1 have never known it 
ehnnged at less inlervals than 10 years or 12 
years. 

, 1474. Can you stale what extent of femfory 
in the Burmese Provinces is now under settle¬ 
ment as compared with land not under settle- . 
ment?—1 sliould think about one-third probably 
of the Avhole cultivated land Avas under setlle- 
incnt for a certain period, but not all for the 
same period. As I have stated it was difficult to 
induce the pcotilc to accept settlements. 

1475. And the rest is from year to year, liable 
fo be resettled nt any time ?—Yes; fiablo to bo 
resettled at any time, 

1476. Can you state how much of the whole 
territory consists of land which is occupied and 
cultivated so as to be chargeable with revenue? 
—There arc only about 3,000 square miles that 
are under culth^ation. 

1477. AVlint is the whole amount ?—The whole 
is about 91,000 square miles. 

1478. Wlmt 
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'1478; What is the rest of the knd composed 
<rf} of what character is it Jungle, forest;- 
treeAt amis about one-half of Bie whole 

mount^s covered with forests. 

1479; is any of that land capable of being 
tilled and euluvated?—“-A great portion of it 
except the hill portion. 

14^. Can you state what <|uantity of land 
remains in liurmah that could lie tilled that is 
not now liable to aftsessment ! —I’ntbably dU,(M)0 
to 4tbP0p square miles.. 

1481. That wouW all be liable to assessment 

the moment it was cultivated?—JS'otinnnediaielj', 
because all forest jungle laud is allowed to be 
cultivated on the aorangement that for a certain 
jijjmbet of yeai’s it is to bo exemjtt from re¬ 
venue, and then to come gradually unrier assess¬ 
ment; * 

1482. What 1 wont to ask you is, whetlier 

the revenue is charged only itfton the land that 
is actually liiutor cultivation, or whether the 
flcoupouta claim tlie right of any of iIk! nnf'ulti- 
vated land?—The villagers claim certain un¬ 
cultivated lands round their villages for pasture 
and so on, but they do not, i»iiv revenue on that 
land. . 

1483. The revenue, in (act, covers the pasture 
land as well as the tillage laml ?—If, does. 

1484. 1’hen the quantity of land which tlmy 
hold is very limited? — (Jommrativolv verv 
limited. 

1485. .1 sn)ifM>ae that the larger areas whicli 
yon have s^joken of are not in faet comprised 
within rfie vdlages with which the settiement 1ms 
been made?—They arc not. 

1486. What does the (rovcrnincut derive from 
these uncultivated lands at iwcsent ?-—They do 
not derive any revenue from the niicullivaicil 
lands. It is at the disposal of (jovenjin/'nt to 
rntdee grants, which they ilo; ainl besides rim I, 
great numbers of j)e<»ple come in as immigrant,- 
irmn independent Burmah, and arc allowed ri 
take up lauds by the bead peofilc of the \'il!av:es 
on the terras which have already been stated, 
and thoso persons do ui»t pay for tlios<' lan<ls 
until they htivo raised a erop from them. 

1487. But there are no licenses issued lor pas¬ 
ture and otherwise in the large unsottlod dis¬ 
tricts ?—No licenses are issued; persons may 
pasture their cattle without any pennissu»n at 
all. 

1488. Can y(»u state what has been tbe ])ro- 
grese of tlm land revenue under iIk: system wliieb 
you have boon describing?—I can state it gene¬ 
rally wiclwiut giving tiie partimtlar llgnrtM. For 
the last 1.5 to 16 years the land revemio lias in¬ 
creased at the rate of about 5,000 /. a year. 

1489. What do you anticipate will Iw tin- 

future inoueaea ?—1 anticipate that it will be at 
that rate for a great many years to come. Large 
numbeni of people are ttoching in both from the 
Burmese territory and from ithe .Siamese terri- 
tiwy, and they can cosily take u]) lands, and t hey 
most teatlily do so on the terras olfered. They 
take them in small patches, seldom exceeding 
eight to ten acres, and they are the best kind of 
oiutivatora that we have. • 

1490. Are the holdings generally large in 
Bimh^ or snthll?—-They are smaH for grain 
lunda, Boldoin exceeding 10 acres; and for garden 
lands very much less, probably not mure than 

tluree <ar'four acres on the avers^e. 

1491. Is the revenue generrily paid well 
withiU rite year?—It is paid very promptly; 

%H9. 


there are very few defaulters indeed; I scarcely Cok Sir nJ*. 
remember a Burmese dofaultor. Pht^rg, 

1492. The Government claims the pow’cr, 1 k,cs.i , 

suiiposc, of turning out flu; occupant, or selling jg A^d 
the land in case the revenue is not paid ? —The “ 

Government do claim tliat right, but 1 have ' 
never known more thuii one or two instaatces, I 

think, of land being sold for non-payment of 
revenue. 

1493. An; these occupants wlio pay the re¬ 
venue considered the owners of tbe laud for all 
purposes ?—livery iimnigrant who comes into 
the country and o(;cu|iics land under ilic Govern- 
nient, and ))»ys bis revenue, is treated at once as 
the ow'ner of it. 

1494. lie is at liberty to sell and deal witli bis 
land as he )»leasee 'I —If he can. 

149.5. Mr. Lyf.teliim.\ Wind obj(!ctioii have 
the peojde to a long settlenR-iit?—It is very 
difficult to know exactly what tlie real objection 
is, but I think the general idea was that if they 
pledged themselves to fiay a certain sum for a 
eerlain number of years and became unfortunate, 
they might be thrown into jirison for tbe arrears, 
and they ihongbt it better to merely pay tlieir 
way by tbe year. But every possible dibi t was 
made to sliow them that if they were niifortumite, 
lost their eatlle and so on, amle<iidd not cultivate . 
their land they would not. be retiuired to psy tiie 
amount. 

1496. Was tin; rate higher in tbe ease of the 
longer settlement ? - No, it was not, the rates per 
acre on tbe land r(;mained the same in either case. 

1497. 'fbe obiee.tion in reality was an unrea¬ 
sonable one ?—i'es. 

149t>. Mr. ./. is. Siiiil/i.j Supposing that the 
Government exeeutes public works, have tl\ey 
any right to assess the peojile for those ?-- Ves ; 

I think they have fitr tb.' benefit, oi' tbe whole. 

1499. Ila.s any ex])eriinenl r.f that kind been 
made: have they ever been <-Hlb;d iqsm to eon- 
tribute .'—Witbm tbe last six or .seven years, for 
the first time in Bnrmali. a eess lias been laid 
for piudie roads, for ednoation, and for rural 
police. 

lotlO. And has it liemi elieerfnllv paid .'—It 
has lieen cheerfnily jmid; I never Iieard any 
objection to it. 

1501. Thi; pi;opIe appreeiate the benefits to 
be derived from it?—l.’ndonbteilly they do. 

1502. Mr. h'lrsfivicL] Where do the,sc, immi¬ 

grants eome .‘Vom that eome into the Burmese 
I'rovincts?■—From tlu; Burmese k'rrilory and 
from tbe Siame-e territory. * 

1503. Not from India?—Very few, eompa;- 
rativi'ly : people iVom India eome as ivorkpcople 
in I lie .'fiiport towns, but very few of lbo.se ever 
.sett!('down in theeoimtrv; after reinainiiig for 
three or four years, anil making a certain sum, 
they go biu“k to their oivn eountyv : still there 
arc a few straggling settlers, but, as a general 
rule, very few indeed. 

1504. The soil is good, 1 suppose?—Very good 
soil. 

1505. 'riicre are great facilitie'; for irrigation^ 

1 suppose?—Irrigation i.s very little refjiiired in 
Briltsh Burmah; the objeet of the public works, 
in fact, as regards agriculture is to keep out 
flootls by dimqning the rivers; the rainfall is vety 
large and the rivers rise ve.ry high: irrigation i@ 
only known as an exotic work in a few cornera 
of the province. 

1506. Then, in fact, all you want is impula- 
tion ?—Yes. 

K 4 1507. And 
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MlJiXTKB OJ? EVIDaSOE TiJK»N iTS* 

^ol.SirA.P. 1307. And may I ask whether'Goveinment tiona, I thinks but it would be more profitahk to 
Phayre. has ever tliouKht, or anyone has ever thought, of tiiem in bringing theit produce to market.. 

X.C.S.I. introducing Cliinese there?—It has been thought 1518. Is there any inmer|l woperty in the 

of, and I was ni one time in corninunicalion witli country ?—Very little indeed; there are ft lew 
18 April Mr. Lay in Cliina, regarding Chinese who were petroleum wells, very small, and a few dejfioeits 

’ expected to have been taken as prisoners during of coal Jiave been found here and there, but not 

llic time of the rebellion there, but tlie Govern- Hurticient to be of any economic value, 
nient ol' India did nut ap|>rove of (lovcmnent 1519. Then the Government must look to 
themselves entering into the work of bringing the um’icultural produce and the forests'?—Yes, 
immigrants into the country, and it was left to hndoutitedly. 

jirivate cntenirise to accomplish it, if necessary. 1520. Mr. li. Dminon.l Is there a local 
1508. And I sup]K)se nothing has been done cxjiort duty on limber from the Burmese Pro- 
since'?—Nothing. vinces first into British tendtory, and then into 

, 1509. But with regard to your own ojdnion, foreign territory'?—The teak timber that comes 
sssnjiposing that it could ho arranged by private frtnu tlie Burmese territory has an export duty 
enterprise or in any other way to bring about a levied upon it l)y tlie foreign Burmese authoij- 
greal immigration of Chinese, do not you think tics; 1 think it‘is, probably, 10 jwjr cent, 
that it would he a very profitable thing for the 1521.* I meant at the port of Bangoon and 
Government?—I must say that t have altered other places u'hich me British jports, is there an 
inj'opinion .“iucc those days when 1 was per- export duty on timber ?—No, there is none, it i.s 
baps too anxious to jmsh on the ju-ovinec, and I ijmte free. 

do not lliink it right for Government to intro- 15S2. With reference to timber corning ii'om 
duec hnmignuits tbeuKscIves. I lliink the best higher uj> the country, bow is it'?—With regard 
way is to remove all obstacles and to off'er every to the timber that is floated down the rivers into 
advauiago to them tor coming, and to leave them, tlio British territory, that from tlm Burmese 
as the immigrants come now from Burmah and territory pays ] 0 per cent, to the Burmese 
Siam, to their own efforts and to the efforts of authorities, none to the British authorities. TTien 
those who wish to profit by their laVxmr. in the Tenasserim Provinces the timber, which 

1510. But you think that the country offers comes from the Siamese territory, and partly 

very great advantages to immigrants ?—De- from some indc])eiident states, does not pay to 
cidedJy ; they arc pouring in now in large num- the Britisli Government any duty on passing the 
hers. frontier, but it jiays what may be called nn 

1511. It is an unhealthy country, is it not ?— excise duty within the territory, which amounts 
By no means ; it is much healthier than Bengal to jirobaldy about l(t percent, of the value, 
generally: 1 will not say than tire North West 152;i. Pays it to whom'?—That it pays to the 
Provlncesor the Punjaub, hut it is a very healthy British Government. 

climate. 1524. An honouralilc Member reminds me 

1512. One has heard of the Araean fet cr ?— that wood floated down the great rivers docs pay 

'J’hc climate of Araean is, I admit, an unheaJtiiy a tmnsit duty to the British Government, docs 
elinmte. J was thinking that you mount Pegu it not?—Not tliat on the Jruwaddy, hut thaton the 
and Tenasserim. Salween river ilocs; what is floated down on the 

151.3. Docs the (lo^c^lment derive iiiiy re- Kalween does not pay on the frontier, but it jtays 
venue front the forests in Burmah ?—(i()vern- what may he called an excise duty in the pro- 
ment derives now a considerable rc'onuc from viucc, levied after it comes into the province, 
the forests, because llicy are kepi entirely in 1525. Do you know, apjiroxiraately, wbat the 
Government hands; that is to say no one is annual amount of that duty'is'?—It is close on a 
allowed to fell a tree cxccjit with tlio jicnnission lac of t upees. 

of the Poresl Dejairtmcnt, and the trees arc 152(). Do you know whether it is credited 
either sold beforehand or elsi: are felled by the under the licad of forest, reccijd.s, or inwlcr cus- 
Government on their own account,; .so that the font or excise receipts?-It i.s under the head of 
department not only jaiys its own expenses, but 1‘orest rcecipts, hut tlicrc is a suh-heading, show- 
it Ims uii income jirohably of some ?• or ing that is levied as a timber duty, and does not 

50,l)0(»/. a year. consist of jn'ofits derived from the Goveniment 

1514. Di.> you sec any likelihood of increasing forests. • 

that revenue from the forests; J, snj»pos(! they 1527. Is the tariff'of the customs duties levied 

are teak forests?—They arc teak forests. I think at the ports of the Burmese territory the some 

there is every ]irobahlhly of its being increased, as the Calcutta taritf?—Precisely the same, 

because tlie forests are every day lieeoming better 1528. Do you regard the general qtiGStton of 

taken care of, an<l tbo w'atebing i.s more eiioiio- taxation in Burmah ns an open quesuon in the 
mical, and the whole working more i)roiitablc future, that is to say, that it has not been finally 
than it used to he. settled witli regard to the land revenue ?—There 

1515. Are the forests on the liills of any is nothing finally settled as to the land revenue 
value?—Ail the, teak forests are on hills; nut iiiBurmalt: it is quite an open question. 

very high; the beat arc on bills jn-obably from 1.529. The principle on which the. final scttlc- 
'1,200 to 1,500 or 2,000 feet liigb. nient i.a to be made is an open question ?—Quite 

1516. Are there gootl eommunioations, or is so. 

there a great want of cominunicalions?—There 1530. M.t.‘G rant Duff.'I You are satisfied 

is a great want of communications. that the people are not over assessed?—Cer- 

1517. And, probably, with cpmmunictttion.s tainly, they ai'c not over a.aso8Scd. 

there would be a greater Inducement to immi- 1531. And is the land revenue rising steadily ? 
grants to come into the country, and also a —11 is rising steadily. 

greater development of the agriculturiil re- 1,532. 8o that 50 years hence it may bo 
sources?—No doubt there would be; not that doubled?—Certainly. 

the immigrants think much of the communica- 1533, Without being oppressive ?—Yes, with¬ 
out 
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out liC'iug ojipresMivc; fluit i.s io savj it wmlil lie 
doubled from tluj (ixtCMsioii of uuhivation ; 1 do 
not iiiunn that it would be doubled by increasing 
the rates per acre. 

1/534. But in the natural order of things yon 
think tliat it would about double itself in the. 
next .'50 years?—Yes, 1 tliink so; it has been 
going on very steadily, ainl there swans to be no 
ehcelc. 

153/5. CImirmati.l What do you suf>poso is the ' 
•resent rate of increase on the average for the 
ast two or three years; because yon have spoken 
of an iiien'asc at the rate of 5,000 /. a year ?— 
When 1 said 5,0001. a year, 1 ine.ant the ratio. 

I did not mean with reference to the total, which 
The revenue would be with the 5,0001. added at 
the end of 10 or 12 years, bitt the ratio, with 
regard to tlic increase thtit occurred on the 
total, as it was 10 or 12 years ago. 

l.'i.'lfi. What do you expect will lie the actual 
addition to the land r•‘vouuc from year to year? 
— I would sifppose that the land revenue might 
possibly douhic itself in 50 years. 

1537. Would that increase .arise from tlie iii- 
ci’case of cultivation, or fioin the iiici’ca.«e in 

1 )j’ices, and the consequent rate of asse.s.smeut ?— 
From botli, but more piirticul.irly from the in- 
erea.sc of eultivalloii. 

1538. Tlnit is, supposing no special means a ere 
taken to increase^ the;population, but it took its 
natural course ?—(^uit.e so. 

153J). The costs of e.olleetlon in Burjiiah are 
statetl t« be !)7,0tM); but it is als<i I'lirtber ex¬ 
plained that that is made u|i of two items, “ De¬ 
puty Commissioners’ Sahii'ii‘H,'i<i.stablisbmejit, and 
Contingent Cbarges,” 41,000/., and there is the 
“(.knnntissionon C()lJcction of Land-ta.\,"47,ttoo/.; 
what is the meaning of tiiose two items?—1 aj>- 
]»rehcnd that Ibe 47,000/. refers to the eouiiius- 
sion given U) the heads of villages who rei eive 
10 per cent, on the e.olleetion.s. 

1540. That is paid by the Covernineut, not by 
the villagers?—That is paid by the (lovernment, 
and deducted from the amount (ai]lcet(-<l; iiiid 
the other is the salary of the Deputy Connnis- 
sioner and the other officers of the Bcveniie De- 
pnrtiiient. 

I.*)!!. Do they perform any otlier fnnetioiis 
for those salaric.s, or is that only a jtortion of 
their salary ?—I'hal is only a portion of theii 
salary. 

1.542. And the rest of the salary is didiited to 
the other class of duties that they perform ?-~ 
Yes. 

1543. Mr. Cane.] Did you say that the (Ihinoso 
bad begun to come In of their ixwn accord as im¬ 
migrants into Burmali ?—Tliey have begun to 
come in, but not as agricultural settlers; the 
Chinese are i)rincip.Tlly artisans in the towns and 
BO on, but tlicy come in entirely of tiunr own 
accord; they come as merebants and artisans, 
and so on, but not as agriculturists. 

1544. Do they remain?—They remain. 

164.5. Do Chinese women come in as well as 
men ?—Y cry few women. 


154fi. Do tlic Cbinoso intermarry with the 
Burmese?—Yc-s. 

1547. Those people respecting whom you were 
ill comiuunieation with Mr. Lay were people 
taken in the rebellion, were they not?—They 
were. 

154.^. 'ihey weic cxei-uted, 'were they not 
allerward.s?—1 believe many tbous.auds of (hem 
were. 

154!). An* the Cliiiiese easily iiianaged itiBiir- 
niah ; are they an orderly set ?—They are ; 1 
have not Coiind any dillieully in that respeel. In 
Rangoon there arc about 5,(t(M) or (i.tioo of them; 

,in .another town, l\Ioidmein, there are about 
10,0(1(1; they do not give trouble. 

1550. 1 suppisso tlial their taking to trade in 
the way that they do there, and in oilier phieeH, 
drive,s the iiative.s more to agrieidlure tliaii be¬ 
fore. ?—It dees. • 

1.551. So that ill that w.ay it ineroa.ses the agri- 
eiilliiral population?—Tt does. 

15.52. ('//ru/Mfrii.] You stated that generally 
the .settlement was niatb* with the oeeupauls, but 
are there any ebiets in Buniinli, or person.s re¬ 
garded .‘IS large liolders, with special (enures?— 
None at all; there are a few old families who 
held otliee under the old govennueni, and per- 
li.ajis may have ae.enninlated ;i little more land, 
perhaps to tin; extent of 10 or /ii> sicn's, bnl I 
never .met with any one who owned more than 50 
or fit) acres. 

1.5.5.'). There is nothing between tlie Go.vern- 
inenl. an<l the mass of the pcojile, who are face to 
i’ae.e with them? - Quite so. 

15.5-1. Mr. IS, lhiiis(m.\ 'I'liere i.s no direct 
means of e.omniuniealion over land belweeii 
Burm.ab.and Araean,.is there?—There is, hut it 
is u-dilllenll route across inpuntains. 

15.55. What is the dislanec'!'—To the .-seashore 
and by the road aeros.s the hills, It is about 110 
miles. 

1550. I.s it a safcjroad and a iiraelieuble roail; 
safe, f mean, from wild animals?—Wild animals 
are to be met with; .still many peojile go that 
way. 

1557- Did you yourself, in making yonr ]iro- 
gre.ss through the provinee.s, generally n.se a 
Hteainer?-- To go up the Irawaddy Ri\er, J. did. 

l.io.s. And to get round to Araean?- 1 gene¬ 
rally went- hy sea. 

155!) That is the usual way of eommuiiicAtion, 
is it?—Yes. ^ 

1500. What is the time it takes to go,from 
Burmah to Araean hy sea? --'I'hree days. 

1501. ^ir D, Pt'eilllcrhiirn.] Do they sileak dis¬ 
tinct languages in Araiain and Bunnali ?—The 
Inugnage is es.seulially- the same, hut. there is a 
difl’ereue-e of ilialeel; it is the same rare also. 

1.502. C,liai'nuan. \ Cilii you state the numher 
of people with whom the settleuieiil is made as 
(leeupie.rs or owuersof land, that is to say, the 
uumbi'r of persons directly holding from the 
(niverninent ?-—The .ajiproximate iitmiber of jicr- 
sons paving land revenue direct to Govorinueut 
is 370,007. 
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Mr. Ayrton. 

Sir Tliomas Bazlcy. 

Mr. Boacli, 

Mr. Hourkc. 

Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Beckett Denison 
Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Grant DufT. 

The Right Honourable ACTON SMEE AYRTON, in the Chair. 


Sir JanieB Elphinstone. 
Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. Herraon. 

Mr. Lyttelton. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. 

Sir David Wedderburn. 
Sir Charles Wingfield. 


Sir Robert Montgomery, k.c.b., g.c.s.!., recalled; and further Examined. 


Sir M. . L'jfiil. Chairman.'] WiiEN yon were last ox- 
Mcniijmery, aniimd, yon mentioned that you were conversant 
K.c.B., also with the land revenue adinlnistratlon of the. 
c.c.s.i. RchtIi Western I’rovinccs?—Ves. 
n A—I I'iC'l. Mill you he g<iod enough to tell ns 

"'l8 "diat ilislricts now eon.sliliite the North Weslcni 

^ ■ I’rc.vinecs?—The North Westciu rroviuces arc 
e()in|iosed oi distiicl.s ceded from Oiuie and con- 
(jiieretl from the Maliratlas between 1801 and 
I80o. Suhseitneiitly the Knnnion and Deliruli 
Dlioon districts were ceded by Ni^paul in iHlo, 
and in 1817 Bnndclennd was eoinjiiercd from 
Scindia, and added to those districts lor the pur- 
])oHe of a more convenient adniinistralitni, four 
districts of the pcrinaneiitly-selllcd jirovince of 
Bengal were .added to the North West I’ro- 
viin.'c.s. 

l.lOo. What di.'tricls were those three?—He- 
nares, •Iminpoor, Mii'Kaporc, and Ghazeepore; 
(hey were, lor administrative convcnicnec Iraiis- 
ferred to the nortli-we.si: these allogelher noVv 
form the North AYestern Frovinces. 


loliG. Yon did not give, ns the names of the 
(lists icts first acquired in the earliest acquisition 
by the North A\Csteru Frovinces?—From Omte 
were tram l'erred Gornckpore, Azimgnrh, Aljalia- 
had, Ciiwnj'on', Futtypore, Fnnuckahad, and 
the Rohilcund 1<rrItory; and (amqncred irom 
the MaliralLas was llie Agra and tin* Dellii terri¬ 
tory. I think that generally coinjirlses the dis¬ 
tricts then acquired. 

1507. Will you he good enough to state very 
shortly wh.at was the land revemic. system that 
was in force in the difl'erent dislricts, with a 


occnpj ing t<;nant w cnild pay to a landlord, or 15 
jier (^ent. only of'the profits of the cultivator?— 
t,)f tlu! EUppostM] rent that the cultiyator would 
pay to the huullord. 

150!); AVas that systematically hnied, or was 
it merely carried .in cvei’y district to the extreme 
limit of exaction? — Generally speaking the 
country was fanned out, 1 think, to different 
farmers of the revenue. The greater ])art was 
fiiuiucd out, and lliey had to yay in a rough eal- 
culation the total colleclioii, le.ss 15 per cent. 
That was a rough way, 1- should say, of ex¬ 
pressing it. 

1570. AYerc the fannerslargc farmer.^ 1—Some¬ 
times iaruicrs of a largo tracl. of country; per- 
hai)s one, or two, or three dislricts. . 

1571. Bitt never less than one village? — 
N('ver less than oi\e village. 

1572..AA^ts that an annual assessment?— 
Y'es. 

157.'!. 1 prc.snmc there wenj remlssioua, if 
there were scarcity ?—'J’hat dej)eiided uj)on the 
plcifsiire of llu' G'lt ernment. F presume there 
were if they could not get the revenue. 

1574. AVliat changes were mtulc by the British 
Govermiieut as it ac(iuired these several dis¬ 
tricts?—When vve first got. possession of the 
country it was entirely new to us; wc had no 
cxj(erii'nc<i of any similar tract of country in 
India ; .and olliciirs were sent from Bengal, which 
was ou)' (j 1(I province, to carry out the adininis- 
Iralion of the country. These officers were very 
ignorant of ilie state of things existing in the 
North AYeslern Frovinc(!,s. The tenures were 


view to cxjJaiaiiig the changes introduced by the altogether differeut.; the state of the country was 
j)i'escjit sy stem ?—At that time tiie Government difl'erent; it. reejuire.d much more cai>ital to break 
ol' the day took as much revaume as they could U]» tlic land there than it did in Bengal, heeause 
get, nominally allowing about 15 per cent, of the it was a very arid country compared with Bon¬ 
net assets to the jnojirietor; that in general terins, gal, and tlie water was a groat depth, and they 
1 think, was the system. It varie<f, jjerhaps, hut have not the same favourable ncriodical ruins 
that generally was the system of the native go- tliat tliey have in Bengal; and the officers were 
vernments, to Uike us much as they could, less ignor.ant apparently ol the existence of the large 
ahovit 15 per cent. proprietary communities in the North AA''e8tem 

156B. Do you mean 15 jtcr cent of what an Frovinces; they did not exist in Bengal, or if 

they 
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thejj l^ad existed there they were iu a mucii less 
jterl'ect state tliere than they were in the North 
Western Provinces. W'lien onr officers received 
from: the native ffoveruments iho list comprising 
the difl'erent estates in the North Western Pro- 
vine,es they found one or two ninnes entered upon , 
the list as the projmetors of tlie. estates, and our 
officers supposed that they were really the sole 
proprietors. Tho custom in Bengal wa.s that 
when an an’ear of revenue ten»k place the estate 
was put xijj for sale if the revenue was not paid 
in by a certain date. 'J'hey carried out the. same 
system in the north-west; they ordered that if 
by a certain date the revenue was not, paid, the 
estate was to be sokl. Tlie jteopic tvere alto- 
^tlier ignorant of sales; tiicy had never heanl 
of land ucing sold for arrears of revenue; they 
were unaetiuaintcd with the system altngether, 
and in many eases it was proved subseiiuctilly 
that the nottces never reaehed the ditl'enait es¬ 
tates. Owing to collusion amongst the native 
officers of the Oovermnent, the notices in many 
cases did not go out: and the rotisefinence was 
thalwlien the day for payment arrived, the estate 
was pnt'up for sale ami knoclioil down genenilly 
to sonic creature of the court wlio, in a fictitious 
name, bought it in for lumself; iu: (hire not insert, 
his own name in the register, but he fietitiou.sly 
bought, it in. The result of this was tiiat a 
very large jKirtion, periiaps a fourth of the 
estates during the first 12 or 14 years ol’ our 
OCCU[)ation, changed hands; tliat is to say, that 
auction purcha.sers took tin: p!;iee ol’ the old vil¬ 
lage commmiitiies. The eoiuiuunilics were vs.- 
tremely exasperated, the first, notice they gene¬ 
ral !y had of tlie sales was the auction piirr.liascr 
coming to take possession. It l•eslllte(i often in 
thejnnrder of the aiietioii juirchascr or the mur¬ 
der of the agent, ^whom he deputed, and the 
burning of his. houses ami whatever propcity 
he might have. The Uoverumciit at this lime 
were in igtioranec ol’what they had done: llicy 
were not aware that tlicir system had hrouglit. 
this to pass; but it gradually began fiidawo uiioii 
them that a great injustice hail ht cu committed, 
and a special regulation was framed iu Isgl 
giving powers 1« a commission to examine into 
all the sales that iiad tidicii place; ami where it 
was proved that any fraud liad been used, or 
that any notice hod not reached tlie )>eoplo, or 
that they were in complete ignorance of what 
had taken jdaee, tho esunmission was ordered to 
restore tho estate. 

1575. Mr. J, li. Smi(h.\ Tho person to whom 
the estate was restored paid liaek again tlie 
money, I suppose j* — Yo.s, Thi,s e.()mmi.ssion, 
which was framed with the he,4t intentions, diil 
not work on the wdiole as satisfactorily as could 
be expected; the distiuiccs the people had ki go 
were great, and the ox[)enae.s co)i.sideriible; hut 
1 may say that the result was that about half 
the estates which hod boon sold W'cro restored to 
the village proprietors, the auction purchasers, 
of course, getting back the sum they had paid, 
and, jierhaps, in stune cases, interest, but 1 ant 
not quite sure about that.. The, GoVenimcnt 
then gradually became alive to the fact that 
ihey were really working in the dark ; that they 
did not know, or had not a full acquaintance 
twtU the state of landed )Moperty generally, and 
commissioners were sent by the Government of 
India to visit each district. 

167e. Clmirman,] Before you go furtlier, can 
0 . 69 . 


you tell us at all what was the price that was Sir 2t. 
obtained on those auction sales; bow many years’ Montgowten/, 
piireliase ? — Verj' often little more than the k.o.»., 

imlauco due on the estate; it was sold for a mere o.c^. 

O, 4 1 

1.5(7. That would be some portion of the P 

year’s revomic!'—Yes. some portion of the year’s ' 
rcv(>nuc; very little more. 

157t<. At tluit time, with the lueivy a.-'scssmcut 
which you have meutloiied, had pniprlctary 
rights any marketable value in llic district?— 

1 should think not; it was not tho ciistoni to 
sell. 

1579. Will you please g(t on to (Ic.^cribc what 
the Government t'onimissioii did’:'—A eniiiniis- 
sion was ajipoitited, and a comiiiissioii visited 
every district, and rejiorted to the (iovcrniuciit 
that things were in a. very hachward slate gene¬ 
rally, and that a goo'l deal of injustice had been 
dune, owing to tlie .sales tli.’it bad taken place; 
and they colleeted a great deal ol' inforination 
regarding tlie proprietary right.-), and l.he custom 
of tlie people geiiorallv; and a regulation was 
fraim.'il in IH22, l.lic author of wliieh was Mr. 

Molt Mackenzie, a very great aiitliority, who 
hiniscir hud not. inueli jiraetical c\)>cnt-'u-e of 
the ueliia.l details of revenue work, I.miI who 
had studied tlie whole system ; lie prepared a 
(Iral’t ol’an admindile regiikition (lu gulalioii 7 
of 1822), wlileli was t,o be. tlie basis of all 
future settlements. llriefiy. 1 may say tliat 
tills regulation laid down l.lial tin: houmbuy of 
every tillage was to tit- marked oil'. The viglits 
of all iM'oprietors, tin.: rights of all cultivators 
claiming any spee.iiil rights to lie de'.crmined, 
the. nature of the soil, the rent, and everytliiug 
was Id be gone into, mid, in fact, tlie regula¬ 
tion went to the opposite extreme of what liad 
lieen done befcire. Tlie deleet. of the regulation 
\v:is tills, that, it iiiipo.si.d on limited agency un- 
liniiled diitie.s. The iiive.sligations o:-dcred were 
,s.) Tiiiiiiiie tliat, at the end of 10 year.s from 
1822, very few estates had lieen scub-d, ;iml, 
at file rale llial they wi^re going on, it was eoti- 
sidered liml. it would take liO m- ItlO years to 
(.••»ni|ik‘t.e tlie settlement of the .N'ortli Western 
1’rDviiiee.s. 

1.08U. Willi the staff tliat was then employed? 

—The stall’ was small, and tlie investigations 
were vei'y nuiiieroiis. Tlie regulation reijiiired, 
am(.>ii''st oilier things, llial everv riglit for tho 
past (>() y<*arrt Niumid lio iiujiiiiTMl iiilo, ho tlmt 
ilicre tvas an aiimmit of work tliiown upon *1110 
revenue otlieers, which It was (jiiite impos.silile 
for them to curry out. 

1.581. It was ail iinpiiry into land temire, as 
well as into revenue sultlenient’r—Yes. Loixl 
A'fililain Hehtiiiek, in 18;$:;, lindlng that the 
.setilenieiit was jirogressing so very slowly, as- 
sembied a conclave of officers at Allahabad, and 
a new law was Issued, eiilliul Regulation 9 of 
I8a.‘{. In It, while keepiiijg iu view all tliat 
Regulation 7 of 1822 had laid down, the future 
ariviugement. was simidified very miieli by lay¬ 
ing down the rule, that po.s.ses<ioa only was to 
be looked to by tin: revenue officers: that tliey 
were not to go into old rights at ull, luit pos¬ 
session WHS to ho the ba-sis of tin: settlement, 
leaving all wlio had any further elaiins to go ton 
civil court,. • 

1582. That is to s.ay, tlie possessor was to re¬ 
present the owner for the purposes of the settle¬ 
ment?—Yes, for the purposes of the Bettlement, 

L 2 leaving 
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Sir li. leaving all who had further claims to go to the 
iSovi^om.erys civil court. 

K.C.1J., ' 15H.‘5. (Maims against the posscHSOrP—Yes, 

a.c.s.i. against flic iiossessor, or amongst themselves if 
tlie v were figlitiug about shares; they were to go 
ti April tl„. (.jvii court, the revenue officer having only 
*®7‘‘ to fiml out who was actually iu possession at 
that lime of the shares or land. 

l.'iMM. That is lo say as between Government 
and the, jiosscssor, the Government treated him 
as the owner of the jiropci ty, leaving any person 
who claimed an adverse right to him to assert it 
in a court of ,justicc -Yes; at the same time 
the Government inereased the staff of scttlemout 
officers, tlieir object being to carry out nearly 
simultaneously in every district the settlement 
of fbc land revenue ; ami at that time flic junior 
member of tfie Hoard of Kevenue w.as Mr. 
llobert INIertins Bird, a man of great grasp, 
grciil energy, mid great c.xporienco; ami in 10 
years lie yiirricd ont, I may say, the completion 
of the settlement of flic Jsorth Western Pivi- 
viiieos; tliat is to say, lie retired from the ser¬ 
vice at tlic end of 1812, and before, be went be 
considered i.lmt lie bad completed the sottlemont. 
Tliere were eerlain details to lie ean-ied out 
afterwards, and certain arrangements lo be made 
wbieli, fortnnately for tiic Morlli AVeslern Bro- 
vinees, fell info the liamis of Mr. Tliomason, 
anolliev very distinguished ollleer, wlio subsc- 
iiuciitly became liculcnaiit governor of the pro¬ 
vinces. 

lo85. Yon have not stated for wlial jiorioJ this 
sctllenient-was lo last?—'I'lie .settlement was for 
20 years; and the record, I may say, was one 
limt any Government might be proud of. it was 
very eomj'leic in every statistical detail. Tiie 
villages were mapped, the jirojirietors’ rights 
were recorded, ami any special rights (hat culti¬ 
vators might have, weie all entered; and 
the indireel bciietit. if I may so say, was this, 
that a hodv of Government otiicers were raised 
up ihoronghly acquainted with the whole (enures 
of ihc country, the best jirejiaralion for judicial 
work : and (hey also Icarnl tliis further, that to 
he successful vvilh admiiiistralioii in India, it is 
necessary that (he officers should live amongst 
the peojilo, ns a seltlement oflicer is obliged to 
do for months and months every year, so as to 
symjiathi.wc with (hem, ami to enter into all their 
feelings. 

IfiKt). Will you also state what was the general 
effoet of that settlement n.s regards the assess¬ 
ment of (he revcDUc us compared with tlic 
Htnounts that were jirevioiisly |.aid ?—1 think I 
biivc a return lierc to show (bat. The first re¬ 
turn vvliieh 1 have is 1811 ■12; that settlement 
yielded 2,722,187/. 

1587. Would ihat represent the assessment 
under the sY,stcm of the native, rule?—-Well, 
1811-12 was several ycara subsequently. I 
daresay, under the. native rule, it must have 
approximated to tliat. 1 do not think it was 
more than it was under the native rule: the pro- 
hahility is that it was rntlicr less, because our 
Governmeut did not take so much, 1 think, ns 
the native rulerK But the fii’st return that we 
have is for 1811-12, and that was what I have 
mentioned. From that period quinquennial 
settlements were ordered. Froifi 1812-13 to 
181B-17 it was 3,042,610/. 

1588. Do you suppose that that was on the 
same area ?—I think it must have been on an in¬ 


creased area, because Eniuoim and the Phoon 
districts were added, so that it woe ra^er an en- 
larged area. 

1589. Was there much cultivated land in those 
districts which were then acquired No, com¬ 
paratively not much. From 1817-18 to 1821'-22 
the revenue was .3,31.3,052 /. There was a coh- 
siderable increase, but Buudclcund came in. In 
1826-27 it was 3,333,280/.; that is much the 
same. In 1831-32 it was 3,249,981 /.; there is a 
decrease. In 18.36-37 it was 3,303,166 /.; th^e 
again there i.s a small inerciwe. In 1841-42 it was 
3,142,235/.; and when Mr.. Bird’s settlement 
was conqilctcd, unnicly in 1846-47, it was 
3;.547,132/,; there is a considerable increase 
there; alioiit half a million. 

1590. Was there, any increase of area at that 
time ?—Not at that time. But although the 
inereasc wins only half a million after tills'very 
close investigation that had taken place, an im¬ 
mense change, was imwle, in the assessments of the 
diffment estates. Jt was found that under the 
old lo(;al governmonts some estates were very 
higlily asses.sod; that is to say, inddstrious 
cultivating:communities paid a much, higher 
asscssnicnl than others who were not so indus¬ 
trious, mid who, ]>crhai)s, had some interest at 
(.'oiii’t, or in some way or other managed to get 
off: and in this settlement of Mr. Bird’s the 
vvliolo was re-distributed much more equally, and 
there w.vs an inerea.sc of .something aiiproaching 
half a million of money. 

1591. But without some further explanation 
from you, it would seem that the rate of assess¬ 
ment would have licen as heavy after the settle¬ 
ment of Mr. Bird as if was originally under the 
native governments?—You must remember that 
nil immense quantity of ground was brought into 
cultivation during tlic previone 30 years, and a 
great many rent-free tenures fell in, and all that 
tended to swell the rental. 

1592. A.‘i fi general proposition, may we 
assume that the North West Provinces hod 
been very much ravaged and unsettled imme- 
di-atcly Indore the British Govemraont acquired 
them, and that they enjoyed 30 years of pro¬ 
found pence ami tranquillity subsequently ?-=-That 
is the case. 

1593. Would ihat to a large extent account 
for the increased jiower of paying the assess¬ 
ment, whilst the rate was not diminished?—I do 
not know that the rate was higher, but the quan¬ 
tity under cultivation was so much greater that 
the (lovcrnmenl. of course got a much larger 
I’ovenuc. 

1594. 1 Jim endeavouring to elicit the result 
of the settlement as regards the proprietary 
interests; what was the value of the proprietary 
interest left after taking the revenue under Mr. 
Bird’s sidtlomcnt?—Under Mr. Bird’s ,settle¬ 
ment the amount the (fovermnent toak was two- 
tiiirds of the net .assets. 

1.595. Therefore it would be 66 per cent, 
leaving .33 jier cent, to the occupant or the 
owner?—I’’e8, to the owner. 

15!)6. Was -that accepted by the fieoplo at that 
time as a reasonable settlement?—it was gene¬ 
rally accepted os a reasonable settlement; and 
the best proof of that is that the cOmmiulltn# 
and country generally have prospered very much 
under it. 

1597. In examining into the state of 
tenure, what was the general result' as regindrs 

' '''tibe' 
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titfi oynerehip and occupation ; was it fi;mnd that 
amny people claimed to be owners wliowore mere 
tenants from year to year, or were they occu¬ 
pants generally claiming to be also owners witb- 
out having any landlord: were the occu))iints 
generally tbund to claim to be owners so as not 
to have any intermediate landlord between them¬ 
selves and the Government, or was i( nscer- 

g lined, in the examination of the land tenures, 
lat there were many persons who were inter¬ 
mediate landlords?—(Jenorally speaking, the 
mass of tlte villages arc held by pro]irii!t.ary 
OommuuiticB, who cultivate a certain portion of 
the village, and the rest is cultivated by cultiva¬ 
tors without right of property. 

*" 1598. Who are tenants from year to yiuir 
umlcr the jiroprietary body of the village?— 
Yes. 

1599. Bat apart from that, were there many 
other persons recognised ns owners of the pro¬ 
perty cultivating through their tenants from year 
to year?—In every village there rvere a few 
persons who had some 8j)ecial rights who were 
termed cultivators, hut (dtlicr perhaps from re¬ 
lationship to the proprietor, ihoiigli not pro¬ 
prietors iheinselvcs, or from being Bralnuins, or 
from perfonuiug religious duties, or for some 
favour sliowii to tliem, liold uninterruptedly their 
lands at fixed rates; but they were not numerous, 
although in almost every village a few were, to 
bo found. 

1600. What was done in this settlement with 
the uncultivated hinds, that is to say, the, im- 
tilied lands, the. natural jaistnrc ami the un¬ 
occupied land?—The uiitilled land cidturrihle 
vm left to the projirietors to break uji during 
the period of settlement of 20 years. 

1601. But were they to j>ay any additional 
assessment if thcy.broke it up, or was it j.K/iit 
to them?—Entirely profit to them, the (loveiii- 
ment contemplating that at the end of the 2t) 
years’ term they would again he able to renew 
the assessment of the village, and if necessai y to 
take an increase. 

1602. What was done with the untillaMe land, 
that is to say the natural pasture ?—It remained, 
at the disposal of the villagers, (iovernmeiit look 
notliing. 

1603. That they hud the liberty of using in 
common for pasturage, or uceonling to tbeir jiar- 
ticular rights?—During the periodical rains 
grass grows on those extensile barren ]»J!iins, 
and tlicy arc used for jiastnrage: cattle roam 
about and pick up grass, but they are not cultur- 
nble. 

1604. But is any land revenue derived from 
that ?—No, not In the north-west. 

1605. Gan you state what the result of the. in¬ 
vestigation was as to the jwoportion of land ca¬ 
pable of tillage, and tlic ncuturul imstuic or use¬ 
less land?—-les; the cultivated urea was 51 
per cent. 

1606. Are you speaking now ol’ the present 
state of the North Western Provinces?—Yes; 
by the latest returns, 51 per cent was the culti¬ 
vated area, 15 per cent cultuoablv, 9 per cent 
rent free, on which no assessment has been 
ftnd 23 per cent barren waste. In the 
Western Provinces there are very large 
.|)lfUn8, covered with a kind of white efHoresonce 
sods, which we have never yet been able to 
Iwbg into, cultivation; if anything could be 
4«vi«ed to bring the land so covered into cultiva¬ 


tion a large revenue might he cxpecled. hut at 
present they li.avc not succeeded in that. 

1607. Does the per centage of rent-free lands 
represent the lands that were held under grants 
of tin* specific charaetcr which were defined in 
the regulation, and recognised ns gmnts free 
from laud tax V—Ves. 

1608. Perliuits it would he lamvenii'iil if you 
were to go on now to slate, from the pi riod at 
wliicli we ste[)pe;l, what has been done with re¬ 
ference to tlte ilistriels tlml have been m iniired 
since Mr. Bird’s settlement took place; 1 think 
you were going on to desoribe a l•e\!^i<ln of 
Mr. Bird’s seltienieal ?—Wbut 1 was g<.ing to 
say ivitli reference to that was: one of tlic 
great advantages of raisiiig np this bodv of 
officers tlioroiiglily acipiuinted with the i/ho|e 
revenue system ivii.-i, lliat wlien land Dailionsie 
annexed the I’nnjanb lie selected the offieers lor 
l.liat eouulry from the North ‘Western Brovinces, 
and lliey did not fall into the same errors and 
mistakes as were onginally made in tlic norfli- 
wesl,. 

160!). Wiiat fiiok jil(ie(> when the revemio ad¬ 
ministration came under Mr. 'riioinasonr—After 
Mr. Bird left, iMr. '.riiomason look up the 
(iovernnient eoiifrol, ami eornpbded aii_i details 
that had been left imfinisbed by Mr. Bird; 
and he al.-io prepared iinmeron.s |•lln)pl‘ndious 
treatises, laying <loivn rules for the I'ntnre 
gnidauee of roveime ollleer.s in every ]aissible 
ease, that could come forward. 

1610. Will yon stale what has been done with 
reference to tlie provinees that li.ave been ac- 
(piired since the period you mentioned of .Mr. 
Bird’s scftletmmt being eoinjileled!' ■ The 
aildilious have not been great. Tlu'v have 
been settled on the same prineiplcs. 

1611. IV ere the provinces that were taken 
from Bengal settled under llie Bengal system !— 
They remained as tlioy were, and no eliaiige was 
made in them, the land revenue being settled 
in jicrpefuity. Mr. Bird's settlement was con¬ 
cluded in Is 16-47 for 20 vears, ami tim lea.ses 
began to fall in about 18(I2 or 1S6.'5, and since 
then the wimlo north-west lias again been under¬ 
going a revi.sion of selllemonfs, on tin- same 
principles on wliieli they were originally formed, 
hut with tliis rtifierenee, that the jiroporllon tlial 
tlie (iovernmeni now take, instead ol'being Iwo- 
thinls is only one-Jialf. It was finiml, on the 
whole, that the two-thirds was rallivr more than 
they could jicrliaps very' easily ]iay, ami •the 
Governinenl, after great eoiisiileratiou, di'rided 
fhiit it would 1)0 (luifo suHieieiil to lake half the 
assets; they tliouglil that the |)roj)rietary eoin- 
munities would Hourish more; lliat on tlie whole 
they would he mueh e.asier and more jn’ospe.- 
rous, and they willingly agreed to take only oO 
])er cent, and 5 per cent. f))r expenses. 

1612. What W'as the eftcct of tlie re-si ttlemeiit 
on the jinionnt of the land revenue I —It is not 
yet completed. 

1613. As far as it lia.s gone, what has been 
the gcuerul result?—Generally speaking there 
has been an increase; in .some districts a very 
largo increase; 1 may mention, for instance, 
Goruckpore. Gornckporc was a tract of country 
that was not highly rndtivalud when W(' received 
it, and in Mv. Biixl’s setlloment it was found 
that if the Government had chosen they might 
in many cases have quadrupled, and more than 
quadrupled, the old assessment; that is in the 
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Sir R. year IS ; but it was not cotisklewl politic 
Motitgomery, to etiliauoe ili« n-iscssment too rapidly, and thero- 
X.C.B., funs ill IMr. Bird’s settlement, although a large 
O.CJS.I, inen aso was taken from Goriu“.k|a)re, the assess- 

- lin n I «'.'w very light per acre compared with 

April in^M-.'iuenfs in otlier parts <if' the comitry. Jfow 
*"7** ill,-It we are agiiin roviping the assessineiit, I 
lourii we iiuvc got aii iiiereiise of about 8(>,()0()7. 
from file (Jonickjiore district. 

I(il4. ’IVhat was tlie total formerly of the 
(loniekpore district!'—In lHfi-1, A.D,, the district 
was found so large that it was converted into two 
districts, viz., (iornckpore and Bustee. It was 
about 240,(l()0,00(>/., and they have got about 
H(),0<K)/, increase from that (lovnekpore dis- 
tricl, and even that." by acreage is iniu'li less 
than liny oilier part of llio North We.slern 
I’roviuees; .so that it i.s lo he liojied that 
in a fill lire revision lliere. will he another 
very large increase. Tliere i.s niie thing that 
I should mention, wlilidi is very important 
with regard to the. ]ire.senl settlement: by orders 
from Her .Vlajcsty’s (iovernment, it has been 
determined that in all village^ in the North 
AVestern Provinces wliere the urea of the estates 
under eiiltication iiniounis to 80 per cent, of the 
total eulturahle area, they are to he settled in 
peri>etuilv ; there is one proviso that no perma- 
iieiit settfeineiit is to he made in any estate to 
which canal irrigation may he e.\lended within 
the iie.vt 20 years, and the existing !is.scto of 
whieli would tlierchy he increased in the. propor¬ 
tion of 20 per cent. We have no record tvs yet 
how far tills has been carried out, hecau.se no 
reports have eoiiie from India, hut 1 doubt not 
jiiysiif hill dial under these orders many assess¬ 
ments will heeome pcrjietual in tlic north-west, 
h(‘ean.se the e.-tates in a great many e.a.ses have 
been cultivated iiji to almost the e.xirome jioint. 

Kilo, lias ilial actually iiccii put in operation 
yet: have any grants been made in perjietnityi* 
—It lias been jiiil. in operatuui, hut we. <lo not 
know to wha.1 exleiil it has gone. 

KiK). Air,./. />’. SiiiUli.\ In what jiart is it put 
in operation ?—In ten ili.striets a revi.sion of tiie 
settlemetit. i.s in progre.«s. 1 moan tlie second re¬ 
vision; the settlemeiils are- at tlil.s jiroseut iiio- 
mtiiit. niidergoing revision. 

1017. Cliainiiaii,^, Has any act of the Legis¬ 
lative Comieil been pa8.sed to give effect to the 
directions of the (.iovernment at liomc —No, 
the orders o(^ the Secretary of Stiite sullice. 

Hil8. But is it supposed nowiu Imliii that the 
orders of the Secretary of State can limit the legis¬ 
lative power of the (iovernment of India?—The 
order, at any rate, is not called in fjuesl.ion by 
the (iovernment oi' India. T'bc orders to whicli 
I refer reached in Lord Lawrenee's time, and he 
himself,! think, wtis rather in favour of the plan 
of having ti jiermaiuint settlement whoi'C estates 
had been cultivated up to a certain point, and lie 
very readily carried out the orders of tlic Secre¬ 
tary of State. 

It»l9. T’bis is a deckaration tliat the legislarivc 
power in Inilia.shall not levy any tax u[iou the 
latid, is it not ?—1 do not think that that would 
toucli the (lucstion of tlie laud revenue. 

1G20. You consider that this then is without 
prejudice to the legislative jiowcr oV the Goveq^- 
nient to levy any tax it thinks fit on land?— 
The order for a permanent settlement is supposed 
of course to be a great relief to the people, in¬ 
stead of having a revision of settlement every 20 


or 30 years, they should have it permanent} it 
was supposed that tlie, Oovernnient. tliemsolves 
were givjn" up a great deal. , 

1621. \^at I was endeavouring to; ask was, 
whethtT there being now two authorities in 
India, one the Exocutivo Government and the 
other the Legislative Government, the Exoo«(siv6 
Government in India is still considered to have 
the power of restraining and preventing the 
legislative iiower in India by its own acts, and 
not in the Legislative Council ?-—Tbatis a ques¬ 
tion that pcrhajis is not vay clearly defined yet. 
It has never arisen, that 1 am awai'C. 

1622. Ha.s any provision in this new arrange¬ 
ment been niiido i'or the right of the Legislative 
(Council, at all events to levy special rates ?•-*- 
The as.scssim'nt is a itiuUer that would not come 
before the Li'gislativc Council; tlie Executive 
Government would dec.ide, and whatever armngc- 
ment they thought necessary -with regard to the 
land revenue, it would not come before the .Legis¬ 
lative (Joime.il; they, as an executive govern- 
meut, would curry it out. 

K)2;i. But is any cxjilanation made to the 
people in any way that tliat is done without pre¬ 
judice to the powers of the Legislative Council? 
.I do not think so. 

1624. Are yon aw.are that in (he Bombay 
code there is an express declaration that what¬ 
ever is done under that is without prejudice to 
the ]iow<-r of Government in its legislative 
eapacify to levy any additional taxes it thinks 
right?—No; 1 am not aware of that 

162.'j, At j)rc.sciit there are those two conflict¬ 
ing chiliii.s, the Executive Government claiming 
to (k'cliire that the land shall not he subject to 
any charge, e.xcept a spccillc charge which they 
fix. ami the l.cgii-Iiitivn Council claiming the 
right to ini|)osi! taxes upon the laud for any pur- 
])ose whio.il 1|. thinks fit; is not that so?—It is 
not tlie ea.se in the. North Western Provinces, 
wliioli we are now speaking of. 

Iii2(i. Ha.s not the Legislative Council power 
to legislate for the. North Western Provinces?—* 
Yes, hut it i.s usual to complete the executive 
ojieratiou, and then to confirm the contrae,t made 
by an Act of tlio. Legislature. 

1627. Do you consider tlmt it has no power to 
levy a la.x for tin: purpose of making roads or 
any otlier purpose?—I thiak they could. 

1628. You consider that if it is a tax levied 
for any specific purpose other than the general 
revenues of India, it oould do so?—Itconjd cer¬ 
tainly impose any specific tax for the local 
management .of the country, such as roads and 
bridges and so on, and schools. 

1629. With regard to the unsettled territory, 

is llmre not a considerable area- in the North 
Western Provinces tliat. is at. iiresent unsettled, 
and that is of great value?—All the londis in¬ 
cluded in estates. Whatever uultivahle kind is 
inehiiled in those estates remains for the bonefit 
of the jiroprietors till the conclusion of the period 
of settlement. I am not aware of any largo 
tracts of country ol' that character, except per- 
liaps under ti^c hills, cnllod tlie Terai, and also 
under the hills in the Goruckpoor district. 
There are large extents of forest, and those .1, 
think have been separated oil', and sme of thw 
given to grantees on certain ounditums. X am 
not sure to what extent that has gone. , 

1631*. Are there any special steps bciog taken 
now to encourage the cultivation of limds .tiu^j 
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arc oot at present cultivated ?—No, no B{>ccial 
steps further than canal irrigation. 

1631. But arc you aware tluit some time since 
rules were made for selling the uucullivalod lauds 
in India ?—Yes, I have heard of them. 

16.32. Do you know what has been done under ■ 
those rules in the North Western I’rovinees ?— 
Very little has been sold there. I H.aw a return 
of last year, and the quantity sold only amounts 
to 1,200/., and the year before, 1 think, it 
amounted to 2,000 /. 

1633. Is there any cultivation of tea or other 
m'oduce on the hill sides?—In the Kumaon and 
JDehrah Dhoon Province there is a great (leal of 
Jtea cultivation ; the Governmeut hav(( got two lea 
gardens and independent persons have got gar¬ 
dens ; and I think tliat they have be.en on the 
whole fairly successful. The Govermnent under* 
took their plantations more to, introduce, the t<’a 
into the country than for any other reason. In 
tlie Punjaub, where tliey did the same thing, as 
soon as they had introduced it tlioy sold their 
tea estates, and 1 suppose (hey will do the same 
in Kumaon now. 

1634. AVouhl those estates he subjeel to land 
assessment (/r would they be exempt ?-—They, 
would hear the land ass(-sstnont, whatever land 
asses.smcHt was put iJj)oii them, the .same a.^.^e-s.-- 
ment as was put ujion any other produce. 'I'hcy 
would not a.«.sei>s the estafe.s higher hecuu.-c lea 
was grown on them. 

lC3a. Do you attribute imieU of tlie. ri.-^o of 
the vaiue of the as.ses.sment to the increased 
money value of produce J—Ccrtiiinly. 

Ki.'U). As well as (o the inerea-ed cullivallon ? 
—Yes; the money value of produce i-. ri-iiig 
very much; the e.slafcs are becoming o\cry year 
much more valuable. 

1637. Can you give; in- any idea, in a geuer;.!’ 
way, how much would he. due to tlie in. rca d 
rise of price.s, and how nnicli to the iin '-ca.-- of 
cultivation in the last re-scUlenient V— It would 
he quite a surmise: hut I should ihink e.'rlaiuly' 
25 per cent. 

1038. Assuming the avI.'oIc rise lo represtut 
100, thou what.'proportion of that 100 woidd he 
due to file increased il.-^e of prices, and i.hal jn-o- 
portion lo the increased eiilfivalioii ?—Perli.aji.s 
about half to cnllivalion and half to increase of 
prices. That i.s a mere siirmi.se, hut 1 should 
think that would he about it. 

Id.'jy. You liavc ]ia.r(cd with a jiorlion of the 
North.AW'stern Provincc.s to tin; I’unj.iuli'!— Ye.s; 
the Delhi territory. 

1640. What would he the viduo of that por¬ 
tion ?—About 360,000 /. 

1641. What T am auxious to get from you is, 
what would he the real money value of the, in¬ 
crease in lire asscs.sm(;nt on the hist settlemenl? 
—You must bear in mind that the asscssuient has 
not yet been completed. 

1642. As far us it has gone, lliat would he the 
increase.?—I have .no return to show (lie total 
assessment of the distracts now under revi.slon, 
hut. there is a return Bliowing that in live districts 
completed the increase has been 110,000/. 

1643. But upon what hgures is that increase ? 
—I liavc not got the figures; in four otlicrs 
80,000/. is anticifiatcd; 1 have not got the details 
of the districts. 

1644. But observe this, taking a general view 
vou have stated tliat tlie rate of ussossmcirt has 
been reduced from two-thirds to a half?—Y cs. 

0 . 59 . 


1645. You have also informed us that jhe Sir Ji. 
jirevious gross return was 3,600,000/.?—Yes, Montgomery, 
about that. K.C.B., 


1646, Then you will oliservc that upwards of 
.300,000/. has been withdrawn from the North 
AV estern Provinces ?—A es. 

1647. And the present assessment is 4,000,000/.? 
— Y eiA 
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1648. Therefore the total, if you add that 
whieli has been withdr.awn, would amount to 
4,,3t)(t,()00/., as compared wUli 3,60(i,000/.; (hat 
would he an increase of 700,t)(H)/. ?—A'es. It is 
nC(H:s.«ary to exjdain that the a.ssessmcnt.s noied 
up to the end of 1840-47 alluded only to tlioso 
made by Air. Bird, who only settled four and 
a half out of eight division.s. Tlie following will' 
show the correct statement:— 


1 

H(*vcn«»* HfltlfMti iitu cirtirldilcd Ity IMr. liiiil -IV 

Add, ncfiiircM, peiiiMueiitly 

Atidv Siitiiitii (iivi.'tMHt, dtrc't' di.sinr'R lattdy iiilin kpJ - 
Aiid, KiiMiaoii llid UiHtrieN (- 
Add, l.iidy annexed - ... - 

£■ 

3, >17,11.« 
t'lO.OdO 
2si,(i<m 
ins.duo 

Deduct Dtdld divi-tiun, traiifcrrod to PuojHiib in IS-VK 

4,p;<v;oo 

Itil.inco - - - jC. 

■I.IOI.'IOO 

.AsM?'iMtini' of 60, ju Par'd nu'-niary RL'Uirti 

•1 IIS‘.I,.-S9 

Dir. rsii.e- - - 

I'.'.ail 


Till' inerra.-e'of vevemie by ])re,sc:it vi-\i.slim, 
tliuiigli colk’i-ted, is not crediti d to land vcNCiiuc 
till sanctioned by the Govianiiiicnl. 

16i;i. d'licii on the other liainl there has lie. n 
a dlniiinitioii of ratio from Iwo-liiirils to a liu:!', 
and tliat ^^'inlld show thereforo that the actual 
iinn'ca.’C of vidne in ihe as-^e.-^.-anciit (not sj, caking 
now of tlie increa 'cd amonnt) is a tmllion and a 
half ?-- A great deal of ground has hecn hroiight 
into cultivation. 

lO.'itt. 15ni ihe Increase in value would amount 
to a inillioa and a half.a year'/—A'c.s, 1 .--houUl 
think it wlnild. 

Kidl. Do you think, having regaid to this 
increase of value, fhat it i.s de.-'iralile lo lix tlie 
a'^scs-.inent in jicrpetnily?—.No, 1 do not think 
.so; 1 (Iiink it is a great lo.-.s to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

If the rise in priees .s/ioui.I go on, !iii;l 
the other 2il jier eeni, 0 / eulllvation, wliu.h was 
tli(." margin lei'l, slion.M in' taken np, in ilic next 
20 years, the result woiihl he a hns.-'. of a mfllion 
a ye;ir t'l the revenue without ;illering the rale 
(if charge ?—1 could not say, hut 1 think ills a 
great error in the (.loverimiont to ti.\ the asscs.*- 
meut in perpetuity. A lease of 30 years is (piile. 
sulK( ii'id ; iiud if we fix the asses.smenl for ever, 
with our expenses going ((U increasing, we shall 
he conqieiled to make up oiir deficit by jnittiiig 
on novel and iin]jo)>iilar taxe.s. 

1653. Sir You omitted. I ihink, 

ill (leserihing the scUlenieiit of ihe, .North We.-t- 
ern Provinces under Mr. Binl, to reler to a 
(|U('stion which was tin* snlijecl <>1 very great 
eontcntiini iil that time, .'Uid that was the treat¬ 
ment of tin; gri'iil landed proiirietoi's known as 
talookdais in tlie North Western Pniviiices. 
You say lli.*t till; Goveiiiment dealt with tlio_ 
party In p(i,<.sfssion as rcg.-ird.s the a.ssos.siuent of 
till' laud, leaving di.sapjxiinled claimants lo sue 
in the civil court. That of course was a simple 
mutter enough when there were only two parties 

E 4 s- claiming 
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clainuiij; llu! land, one party in possession, and 
, one ]Kirtv not.; but where, as in the case of a 
superior and an inferior proprietor, there were 
two inlereslH actually iu possession at the same 
time of tlie same land, then by the l{egnlali(»n 7 of 
1822, the colleetor was enipowcrcd to decide 
whieli of these tw«) parties the (lovcrument 
should admit to cu}'ii<feinents; is not that so ?>— 
Yes. 

16.54. Then this »ireat question arose, as to 
who had the host title to eiij^age with the flo- 
vernment, the talookdar or sujierior, or the villaf'o 
oeeiijuints ?—Yes. 

1G5.5. Tlicrc were two ffreat parties anif)ng 
our oftieiuls at that time; one niaintained the 
rigiits ol' the sui)erior interest, and the other 
those of tlu! villaj^e oecupaiils?—Yea. 

1656. Th<! result, I think, was, tliat tlie supe¬ 
riors were very gcimrally excluded ?—That ia the 
case; ami I may say tluil if 1 did not immtiou 
that before, it was heeauac those taiookdurs 
formed a miiinrity in the country, and T was 
deserihiug generally what was the state of things 
at lh(! time the jwovinecs wawe ceded. 

1657. In rimny districts tiu'.sc talookdars ow ned 
a great ])ortii.n of the laud, did they not ?—T^my 
did. 

1(!5H. Many of their estates were very exten¬ 
sive ?- They were. 

165!). At that time I think a reaction had set 
ill agaiu.st the i»ermanent seltlomeiil of lleiigal 
with /.emindars. and that feeling was extended 
towards great j»roprietors in general ?—1 thiiik 
so. 

166()i And tin; result was that nmny officials 
were prejudiced against these great ju-ojirictors ? 
—1 think so. 

1661. And considerable injustice was <lone to 
many ? -1 think so. 

16(i2. The idea then was, that a talmikdar was 
little more than the ehuimcl through whom the 
Government revenue w'lis paid, and that the 
real |ir(»priet.ois were to I)e loiind among the vil¬ 
lage oceiipuiits ?— 111 reply to that T would say, 
generally, yes; hut there Were two classes of 
tahiokdara; one eiass had a much more por- 
inancnt interest in the land than the other. 

166.‘5. T agree entirely in Avliat you mean, 
which is, is it not, that those talookdars who 
really wore the rojiresentatives of nneient pro¬ 
prietary families, aufl'ered hecauae many of their 
clas.s were (features of inisgovernmcnt, and, in 
faf;t, were originally nothing Imt farmers, or 
Colloetors of the land revenue I'or tracts of the 
country. ' , ' 

1664. lint with regard U.i those ancient here¬ 
ditary talookdar.s, who were eliiefs of elans,,and 
others, they suft'eredV- -Yes, 

1665. And ill many eases tlieir ntidonhled 
jirojiriefary rights in the villages were set aside, 
were they not ?—1 should say that was the 
case. 

1666. And that flic rights of village oeeu- 
panta, who may' have h.ad, iierhajis, in reiiiolc 
times, a proprietory origin, but whose proprie¬ 
tary righta, Iiowever, had become extinguished 
by time, were resuscitated, and they were re¬ 
placed in poBaession ?—They were. 

1667. You recollect that Mr. Boulderaon, 
a member of the Hoard of BeVonue, strongly 
denounced the nroceedinga of the settlement 
officers in regard to these great proprietors ?— 
Yes. 


1668. lie made use of this expre.S8ion ^ “ The 
process actually followed has been the simple 
one of setting aside the talookdar as one who 
could have no jiroprietary right; to regard him 
ns the usurper of others’ righta, and at once to 
depose him ; huiidreda of estates have been 
tran.sfcrred from the holders of them for centu¬ 
ries to their tenants.” That may be a little too 
strong, hut there is a basis of truth in it, is there 
not ?—There is, eertuinly. 

1669. 'I’lieso excluded talookdars were, of 
course, at liberty to bring suits in the civil court 
to set aside the decis'wma of the settlement 
offieei’s'i'—They were. 

1670. Hut, practically, they entered upon 
these suits at great disadvantage, did they not, 
bceiuiso the orders of the settlement officers, ad¬ 
mitting the orenpiiuts to engage, were carried 
out at once, and, therefore, these men entered 
iqion litigiilion strijiped of half their properties ? 
—That was the ease; hut in several inatarfees 
they sueeecded in getting back their ri;j;hts. 

1671. Tliey did; hut I think tliat in the great 
majority they failed to do so?—Yes. 

I(i72. Yon, J dare say, recollect instances 
where many gi’eat jiroprietors lost the great bulk 
ol‘ their estates ‘i —Yes, J know instances where 
these' talookdars lost the great hulk of their pro¬ 
perly, and became a kind of pensioners. The 
(iovenimont set tlieui aside; an assessment was 
iimdc with the village communities, and they got 
a per-e<‘utiigp. 

1673. They got, if I recollect right, 18 rupees 
out of every .33 rupees of the proprietary jirofito 
set aside by the Government?—Yes. 

1674. lint that was only to last during the 
jieriod of the scttlemeut?- Yes, and to he rc- 
consideri'd at the eii<l of the time. 

1675. And T think the orders of the t?-ourt of 
Directors were, that 10 ])<•!• cent, should be given 
allerwards?—i am not sure the exact sum that 
was laid down, hut it was to he reconsidered 
aftcrw'iirds..and to he rodm’od. 

1676. And when yon went to Oude, you were 
impressed with a sense of the injustice that had 
been done to the talookdars of the North 
WestcrirProviiiees, and you determined not to 
see the same injusUce done to them in Onde?— 
I was nnieh iinjiresacd with that; and there was 
a very strong jiroof that the G<'V'ernmcnt of 
India, in having set aside the talookdars, had 
fallen into great error, because when the nuitiny 
took jil.aee, and our officers were obliged-to with¬ 
draw, iiicy went for protection to the houses of 
these very talookdars whom we had set aside, and, 
during tliejtiine they were there, they saw tlie 
village coinniuiiities coming and tendering their 
allegiatie.e to their talookdar, and saying, “ You 
are our owner, you are our master, and we range 
ourselves under your standard.” That is a very 
strong Jiroof that they did not value the arrange¬ 
ments wliieli liad been made by our Govern¬ 
ment, but jireferrcd being under their own 
talookdiirs. 

1677. You think that in the settlement of the 
North Western Provinces tlmre was too violent 
a disrujition of these associations, which had 
bound the feudal chief with the tenantry?— I 
think so. J think there was a general levelling 
of rights; the great desire, 1 tnink, seemed to 
be the greatest happiness of the greatest num¬ 
ber. 

1678. I ^nk shortly after we acquired the 

;oeded 
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paded and eonquerod prov! aces which comprise 
hWk of the North Wcstera Provinces, the 
Oovernment intended to make a permanent set> 
tjlement?—They did. 

1679. And in fact they passed a regulation 
ordering the imnnanent settlement to be cairied 
out in TOOse Provinces?—Tliey Issued ilmt order 
which I omitted to have mentioned before. Lonl 
Wellesley was Governor General; he wa« very 
anxious that the permanent setllcincnt should bo 
made the same as in Bengal, and ho issuc’d a 
proclaniatiou that the settlement wouhl bo per¬ 
manent ; but of course it would ^require to bo 
sanctioned by the Court of Directors. The (>hl 
Court of Directors, when they heard of this pm- 
olamation wrote out in the strongest terms depre¬ 
cating the settlement being made neimanent, 
and stating that a grout mistake had been made 
in Bengal} that the country was not nenilyin 
the fuU state of Cultivation, or prejiarod for a 
permanent settlement, and that on no account 
was a permanent settlement to bo fanclioncd 
without their eonourrencc. 

1080. The measure was finally negatived in a 
Despatch by the Board of Control in 1817, was 
it mil ?—Yes, by Regulation 9 oi' 1812. 

1681. Then at the time of the settlement of 
the North Western Proviuees, besides fixing the 
proprietory rights, a record was drawn \ip of cul¬ 
tivators; that is to say, of tlie eultivatois iindei 
the proprietors possessing rights of oceupancy 
and of those witiiout rights of occupani} ?— 
Yes, there was. 

1682. And the distinction, I think, was laid 
dewn, and the rule was, that men who hud been 
in occujmtion for 12 years or something about 
that period were recorded as jioascssing riglils of 
occupancy, and the others were recorded as being 
tenants-at-wUr!'—Yes, that wfw. the rase; an 
arbitrary line was drawn; all who bad been 12 
years in possession were recorded as liaving 
rights of occupancy, and those who had not been 
so long in pos-session wore put down as ordinary 
cultivators. 

1683. Do not you think that that wa- a dls- 
tinotiun which was entirely an arbitrary ouo in¬ 
troduced by ourselves?—1 think it was quite 
arbitrary. 

1684. The natives never drew that tlistiuction 
at all?—Never. 

1686. The only distinction they ever drew be¬ 
tween the different classes of cultivators not 
claiming proprietary rights was between those 
who were resident in the village, and had been 
long resident in tlio village, and those who were 
non-resident, but came from adjoining villugph 
to cultivate ?—'That was the general distinc¬ 
tion. 

1686. But in the treatment of the ^o elassc'S 
they made no difference whatever? — I think 
not. 

1687. The fact is tiiat at that time the want 
was of cultivators; a cultivator was too valuable 
a person to be ill used ?—Yes. 

1688. It is only since the jiopulation has in- 
creui^ and land become very scarce that any 
contention between cultivators and peasant ])ro- 
prieturs has grown up ?~Generally, I should 
My so. 

1089. In the district of Goruckpore you men¬ 
tioned a great increase of the land revenue. ^It 
in a curious oiroumstance that tins is tlie distnet 
(bat hu nven a very great increase, and in this 
0.58. 


district there arc 20 miles of a small canal, and 
tlicro are not 100 miles of metal road; so 
that all this increase has simply been owing 
to tile circumstance that there was an immense 
amount of waste land which has been brought 
under cultivation 1—That is tlie cose; and beau¬ 
tiful soil and water close to tho surface jseno- 
rolly. * 

1690, Mr. Pirnrer/f.] Natural water ?—Yes. 

1691, Sir C. fr/fiiifiM.'] 1 gather from a reply 
which you gave to the Criairinan that you are 
opposed to the princijde of a ])ermaueu1 seUlc- 
nicnt; th.at is to say, to the (iovcraiiient tying 
U[i its hands and iirecluding itself from ail future 
increase of the value of the land revenue ?—I (eel 
sure 111 } self that it is a great ermr, 

1692, Kspecially at a time when wi are 
spending, or may spend, some 2(K),0O0,0t)O /. in 
railways, canals, and in other works which must 
enoriiiou'ly devclopc the proilncfive jiower of 
the land’—f quite agree m thinking that it is 
a great error. 

169:5. Mr. /Jcffc/i.] In the ease ivlicrc land is 
free (rom land tax it wouhl be c oiisidercd almost 
a hreaeli of covenant on the jiart of the Govern¬ 
ment to impose an} thing exeejrt a mcie cess for 
local purposes, would it not ?—It would be quite 
a breaeli of laitli; iteouldnot be doue; Go\ em¬ 
inent would never think of doing it. 

1691. It is only alioul 9 per cent., 1 think 
you stated, of the land which is rent lice?— 
VCM. 

169,1. Is tho term of 30 years a satisfactory 
one generally to tlic eultiiators?—i think it is 
quite satisfnclor} ; the people are well satisfied 
with a .30 } e.ars’ lease. 

1696. Ill cMise of any siiialler fcnii I prcsumo 
there w'ould generally be a bar to improieiiieut 
from the expei‘tation of a fresh revision taking 
place ?—It would be so to a certain extent, cer¬ 
tainly; the longer lease would, I thmk, enable 
Jlhcm to iinproie their land and derive the benefit 
from it. 

1697. Do you think that where the .30 }ears’ 
leases have been granti'd, there is a general dis- 
jiosifion to imjirove the land ?—Certainly. 

1698. What is the general si/e of the small 
tenancies to which you have referred ?—I think 
about four ai-res in the Nortli Western I’rovinees; 
that is about the amount of each eiillivator's 
holding. 

1699. Where the amount was reedved for the 
redemption of tin- land revenue or for waste land 
sold, it went to tho financial nurposes of the year, 
did it not?—I think in tho North WcMein Pro¬ 
vinces hardly any land has been sold. 

1700. A little waste land, you said, hatl been 
gold’-—Yes; hut I do not know what w'as done 
with the money. It was n very small sum, and 
J have no record of what was done with the 
money. 

1701. Sir D, frcddtrhirn.j 1 sujipose that, 
owing to the security afforded by ourGovtin- 
ment, there has been a very coiiijilete change in 
tho relations between the great talookdars and 
the cultivators, from the iiuTciwe of pimulation 
and the eouscquont competition for holuings?— 
Yes, 1 think 8o. 

1702. Then would not that render it necessary 
for the Govcmnieut in its general policy to take 
a more favourable view of the case of tbo ryots 
where difforonees arose between tho two classes, 
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bcoftUBC every year the poaition <rf the ryots with 
veepect to the talookdars became less farour- 
ablc t —Jn what way, may 1 ask ? 

1703. That instead of being bribed almost to 
come from one part oi' the country to another, 
they have now to subject themselves to far less 
favourable conditions in order to obtain a fam 
or a holding, and therefore they arc somewhat 
like the Irlsu tenants, in a much less favonrable 
condition than they were when the couutry was 
less settled and less prosjierous?—I do not know 
that has gone to any great extent yet; it may 
be njore the case bercafter, hut at present there 
is still a margin left. 

1704. Mr. /flwcett.] I understood you that 
about 10 per cent, of the whole land in the Nortli 
"West now is subject to this jicrmaiient settle¬ 
ment?—I did not say that. 

1705. What portion has been subject to it? 
—Wc have no return yet of the new opera¬ 
tion. 

170C. Can you give any estimate?—No; we 
have no return of any kind from India showing 
fa) what extent the leave to introduce the per- 
inancnt settlement has yet gone. 

1707. la more land each year in the Ndrtb West, 
being brought under the pennanent settlement; 
is the practice of bringing land under the per¬ 
manent settlement still going on from year to 
year?—So far as the orders issued by the 
Secretary of State, that when 80 per cent, 
of the cuHurable land is ciilliviited, there shall 
be a permanent settlement, it certoiidy is going 
on. 

1708. And that order is still in existence ?— 
Yes. 

1709. Such a record as I have asked for could 
be obtained, 1 HUi)pose ?—It is not in the India 
Office here. 

1710. Could it he got from India ?—Yes. 

1711. When was that order issued?—In 
1862. » 

1712. Who was then Secretary of State for 
India ?- 7 -Sir Charles Wood. 

1713. Am I to understand then that an order 
issued from the India Office like that is not 
subject, in an^ way to the control of the Legis¬ 
lative Conned?—In no way. 

1714. The Legislative Council is the only 
assembly in w'hich the jieophi of India are at all 
represented, is it not ?T-The only one. 

ni.V Therefore, with regard (o an imj)<)rtant 
order like that affecting the revenue of India, you 
may generally say that the people of India have 
no voice ?■—'I hey have no voice. 

1716. You estimate the loss of revenue in a 
few years, from this jwnnaiicnt settlement., to be 
over a million?—No. 

1717. I mean that the possible increase might 
be over a million ?—W\' have no data to form an 
0 ])iuion, but judging from Goruckporc might he 
a quarter of a million. 

1718. As fax as I understand yeu, you con¬ 
demn, in the most unequivocal way, the perma¬ 
nent settlement?—Yes. 

1719. You would agree, in fact, witli all the 
condemnation, expressed of it by the President 
ol' the Board of Control in 1817?—1 have mit 
read the order issued then, hut 1 certainly should 
agree in thinking that it is a mistake. 

1720. Then, spegking generally, we are 
repeating in thcNorthWestthe blonder committed 


br Lord (>*nw«Ui« 

difference; that wWn Lord Contwallk made 
|N!Tpetual settlement in Bengid wc were perfeefly 
Ignorant of the state of the counts, 0 ^ tl^ Staie 
of the oultivation, of the state of tneri^its ^the 
proprietors, cultivators, and so on. Now w« 
have a full knowledge of every thing connected 
with the details of the estates,, and we haveBiid 
down the rule that only under eertaia eqndiriotts 
shall a permanent settlement be miadey aiurenlti- 
vation is in n more advanced state; 

1721. Then I understand you that Lord Cotitt- 
wallis hlundeced, and may he excused for hie 
blunder, because he had no experience to 
guide him; but that the India Office in 
1862 blundered, having the experience of ^ 
years to guide them?—1 never permittoil ltty» 
self to say that the India Office blundered; but 
as a jwivate individual, I think it was an eiror.: 
There are a great many authorities, amongst 
others, Lord Lawrence, who is a great autnen 
rity, who arc in favour of tliis permanent settle¬ 
ment, and opinions are much divided about it. 
My own individual opinion is, that it is a miis- 
talte; but on the other hand, n great many men, 
wlio are excellent judges, consider that it is s 
politic thing. 

1722. According to your own experience it 
was a blunder ?—1 have already given m^ opi¬ 
nion. 

1723. Do the cultivators, wk) are affepted by 
the permanent settlement, pay the revenue direct 
to the Government, or docs the (rovcmmcnt 
obtain it from any intermediate persons ?—ITiere' 
has been no permanent settlement yet complcfdH 
in the North West, except the Benares die- 
tricts, although leave has lieen given that undmr 
certain conditions there may be a permanent set¬ 
tlement 

1724. Then this order which permits that * 
permauent settlement may he introduced applies 
to the whole of India?—Yes, in the Preridoncy 
of Fort William. 

1725. One of your objections, of course, to the 
permanent settlement, is that from your experi- 
enco of India, you observe that a rapid arid con¬ 
tinual rise of prices is going on, and that being- 
the ease, tlie Government revenue gradually 
becomes less valuable ?—Yes. 

1726. And the greater the rise in price the 
more disastrous is the pennanent settiement?— 
Yes. 

1727. In Bengal, owing to the great rise in 
value of land, and in the increase of prices, we 
only now get, do we not, about one-fo^h of ^e 
revenue which we might have got from the land 
if it had not been i)enManently settled ?—I l)elieT9 
that has been the estimate; but I think rtwt 
there is ncavery certain basis to go on. There in 
no duubt, however, that we do not get anytln&g 
like what we would liave got under other oircnm- 
stanccs. 

1728. You have said that one tesnlt of tiaW 

periuanent settlement would be, that wo should 
padually lose the land revenue, and should 
nave in place,of that land revenue to levy takes 
onerous and vexatious to the people of India?-i^ 
I think so. ' - I 

1729. Have any such taxes as those -bwt 
lately levied in the North Western Frhvlnchs In 
coimeqnence of the ffnauidal exigencies of'tW 
Government?—I think ia the Wblstarti' 
Provinces the jandhohlers 
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1^^ funder thaji_ tfae new Mtttement now 
Hupimsiag the net nsseto of an' 
. eatote to be 1,000 rupees, the value of the lowl 
avenue will be 500 rupees. Half per cent. 

. i» .|>ut on fin* the road fund, which is fiye rupees; 
^f per cent, for tlie school fund, which is five 
rupees 5 on«<eigbtli per cent, for the ]X)StaI de¬ 
portment, wlnw is one rupee four annas; and 
throe seven-enghths for municipal purposes, tlmt 
is, to ^Uoe, town improveraonts, and sanitary 
purposes. Altogether 650 rupees are taken, and 
tliat is taken Irora the landholder, but nothing 
beyond that. ' 

17M. ,I was not refening so particularly to 
taxes fslUng on land, but I understood you 
that the financial exigenoies of the Goveni- 
ment wore gradually becoming such, that be¬ 
sides raising a revenue from land, they would 
have to raise novel and vexatious taxes; could 
you enumerate any such taxes?--It is now 
uo^r contemplation to raise them, hut nothing 
is yet decided. 

1731. Could you mention any such taxes now 
in contemplation ?—I tlUnk they talk of a license 
tax; tliey talk of a tax on marriages, and they 
talk of a wheel tax. 

1732. That wheel tax is to tax a carriage in 
proportion to the number of its wheels, J sup¬ 
pose?—Yes. 

1733. And those taxes are neee8.sitat.ed, you 
think, to a considerable extent, by the sacrifice 
of revenue in consequence of tlie permanent 
settlement ?—Ko; the permanent settlement not 

S et having come into operation, and we not 
bowing to what extent it may come into 
operation, these taxes have nothing to do a lth 
the permanent wittlement, but the Ciovermnent 
are requirli^ certain extra things done now, and 
they consul Itliat the inhabitants sliould be 
zated to make up the deficiency. 

1734. Do you think that sueli taxes as those 
which you liave just mentioned arc ill suited to 
the habits of the people of India, and would 
be extremely vexatious?—I think that probably 
a great deal would dejunid upon liow il was 
done, and wliethor the natives were taken into 
consultation or not. If it was done w'itli a high 
hand, without consulting them in any way. I 
, think it would probablynn many ways be very 
unpopular; but if the natives were taken into 
consultation, I have no doubt myself that there 
are several ways in which they might suggest that 
taxation mi^t be levied, and which would not be 
80 distasteful to tliem. 

1735. But as 1 understand you with reference 
tpjxny arrangements aficcting revenue, they arc 
not consulted at aU,.now, because an edict is sent 
out from Westminster or from the India Ofiice ? 
—They are ..not consulted at all; but the order 
eraanatiitg from the Home Government has been 
in favour of the people. 

1736. A question was asked you by the honour¬ 
able Member for Hampshire witli regal'd to tlie 
proceeds of the sales of waste land; you say that 
^ey are small; but could yon, next time you 
give evidence, furnish us with any account sliow- 
Sg whether those procoeda of sale have been 
devoted to revenue or fo capital?—! have no' 
doubt that X could ascertain that. 

1737. Have the proprietary rights of the Go- 
V^niaent in these forest lands, we Terai Iwada 
hi]^,*bee^ sold, or the tight to levy 
|ite Mveu«e 7r-'The proprietary rights have been 


sold in some instances, iacloding the claim of 
Government revenue on the land.- 

1738. You will funtish us next time with the 
manner in which the proceeds of those sales 
have been appropriated ?—It can easily be ascer¬ 
tained. 


1739. Mr. J, /I, Smith,] Am I correct in Riip- 
poaitig that the first settlement in the North 'Wes¬ 
tern Provinces was for 20 years?—Yes; Mr. 
Bird’s settlement was for 20 yciir.s, or till the 
new' scttlciiiont. 

1740. But that the jirosent settlemeut is to bo 
for 30 years?—The orders of the Homo Govern¬ 
ment are to make a perpetual scttlciiiont under 
certain conditions, otlicrwise the settlemeut is 
for 30 years. 

1741. Has any arrangement been iniide to pro¬ 
tect the right,8 of the ryots in cjises where it has 
been decided that the land belonged to the talook- 
dars; that the talookdars shall not cliarge beyond 
a certain rent?—Yes; or I might say, more cor¬ 
rectly speaking, that with regard to the old pro¬ 
prietary body oti the c..state,s, beyond a eerlain 
sum, is not to be taken from them during the 
period ol settlement. 

1742. Then the ryots will participate in any 
advance in jirices along wdth the talookdars?— 
'J'lio ryots are, ol' two classes; those who liavc 
rights to liold at certain rate.s would j)artUipate, 
but ivhcre tlic cultivators have no rights beyond 
a lease of the year, they would not. 

1713. And no provision was made for them? 
—No provision was luadc for tbem. 

1714. Ill tliat respect they arc on the same 
footing as (Iw Bengalecs ?—Vcs. 

174.0. You have expressed a very decided 
opinion against a permanent settlement; what is 
your opinion of the policy of selling land free 
irom all revenue ?”My opinion is quite against 
it; 1 think it would be better not to do so, be¬ 
cause 1 think wc might go on until the whole 
land was .sold, and tliere would be no revenue. 
After all, the Governnienl look chiefly to the 
laud for revenue, and if they wore to forestall 
it, and to get the money and sjiend it. it would 
be a very disu.stroiis thing evcuiually. i think 
that the redemiitioii of tlie land revenue has 
been stopped. You are not allowed now to sell 
the land asscs.sed with revmiue, except under 
special cireunistama's. J believe they allow 
8ite.s fill’ houses and gardens, and pcrlians tea 
jilaiitiitions might come in also to bi; s< lid: but 
the land revenue for estates generally i.s not tSbe 
sold. 

1746. In all cases where the hind is add, how 
do you think the money ought to be ajipro- 
priuted?—It ouglit to be invested in Govern¬ 
ment securities, 1 think. 


1(47, It ought to go in disclmrge of tlie debt, 
and not be spent as revenue?—Certainly, 

1748. Sir T. Bazky, ] During the 31) years 
of peace of the North Western IVovijices, has 
the condition of the people very palpably im¬ 
proved?—Certainly. Their houses .-irc better, 
their clothing is better, and they are more com¬ 
fortable in every way. 

1749. Is their food pretty nlnindant?—Yes; 
and altogether they arc greatly improved. 

1750. Havck tliey any otlicr resources tlian 
those of agricultare ?—The mass of the people 
are agriculturists. 1 think that out of 30 millions 
of inhabitants in the North West, 18 milUous are 

M 2 agriculturists; 
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agricultunstii; that would leave 12 nuUioH* of 
non-agriculturiMts. 

1751. lu what may the 12 miUionB generally 
be employed?—They would be shopkeciiers 
and tradcre, and labourers and soldiers, and eer- 
vaiite of diiferent kinds, and mechanics, and so 
on. 

1752. Are they celebrated for any manufac> 
tures of any kind?—Their cloth manufacture 
was very good until the English cloth undersold 
them; and cv§n now they prefer their own 
mannfacturo, because it is much more durable 
than English cloth; still English cloth is so very 
much (theaper, that it has almost ruined the trade 
in tlicir own manufacture. 

1753. Of what material has the cloth been 
coiiuiosed that you speak of?—I mean cotton 
goods. 

17.54. Do these surplus products of any kind 
of manufacture go into the neighbouring states 
a.s exports ?—1 do not know that manulacturcs 
arc cx]>ortc(I to a great extent. Brazen vessels 
arc in^e to a very great extent; they aro ex- 
j)orted a good deal into foreign territory; and 
cloth to some extent. 

1755. Any sugar? — Yes, ngriciiltuml pro¬ 
ducts ; sugar and grain, to a very great extent; 
and cotton. 

1750. Do they send much of their i^ricultural 
produce out of the North Wc.«tern Provinces? 
—Yes, they do; they send it both down the 
Ganges and down the Jumna, and e.'^pccially 
of late years they have done so inucli more. 
They arc learning the prices at the different 
])lace8 by telegraph, and tliey watch them as 
you watch them in this country, and they send 
the produce wherever they get the beat market 
for it. 

1757. Then they are enriching tlicmselvcs?— 
Certiunly, 

1758. Mr. Lylteltoji.'] I suppose we may assume 
that the system of the permanent settlcmcut has 
been ^recommended by tlic Home Government 
for political, more than for ecbtiomic reasons ?— 
That is one of the eaiise.s, I think, for recom¬ 
mending it; but I very much question whether 
the beneffts arc not much outweighed by the ill 
effects, I might say, in .the. decrease of revenue, 
because a 30 years’ settlement is a very long 
lease, and the persons who would benefit by that 
30 years’ sctileinent arc the proprietors who aro 
coQiparatively a small body, whereas the groat 
mass of the people will have to be taxed here¬ 
after to make up the deficiency of the income; 
so that 1 think, on the wjiole, ray opinion is 
against the permanent settlement. 

1759. But, speaking of the proprietors alone, 

is it found that a system of permanent settlement 
gives them a stronger interest in the stability 
of our Govenuneat than a system of limited 
settlement?—I do not think that, practically, 
that has been found. I do not think that 
tlicre are any more loyal people than the Sikhs 
in the Puiyaiib, or 1 might sav than the North 
Western Provinces; amf they nave hitherto not 
hod a permanent settlement; they arc quite as 
loyal as the Bengal people, who Imve had it for 
100 years. ' 

1700. With regard to another advanti^e 
tdalmed by the advocates of the permanent set¬ 
tlement, namely, thit a permanent settlemeitt 
prevents the deterioration of the land towards 


dcie of the tatm of settlemeat, is 
that that is ihe ease under a Btoited settliteiliti' 
—Not. to any extent. ' 

1761. Not with the 20 yean* eattleitient?— 
No; I think the ]>eople have oonfideticb ^at the 
Government will only take a &ir s^re of thenet 
assets, and I do not think that they do What yoQ 
allude to. Besides, if the Government oilioers 
found that lands were at all thrown oultof the cid- 
tivation for the purpose of deceiving the Gtivcm- 
ment, they would w wise enough to see it, and 
would not give them, the proprietors, the Wefit 
of it. 

1762. Why has the term been increased from 
20 years to 80 years; was that independent of 
considerations connected with that detoriotW- 
tion?—The Government considered that it was 
desirable to give them a longer lease ; it saves 
moreover a great deal of trouble, because at 
each revision of settlement you have to send 
surveyors and an aimy of omeers to look over 
the country and to re-meosure tl«J estates; a 
great deal of expense is entiviled ujjon Gbvwn- 
meut, and a great deal of inconvenience lipon the 
>eoplc; and upon the whole it is considered 
)etter that it should be a 30 years’ settlement; 
it is a more favourable one for the people. 

1763. Is it expected that the longer lease will 
stimulate agricultural improvement ? — I should 
think so. 

1764. To a greater extent than a more limited 
one ?—Yes; I think they take a greater interest 
in it in the way of expending capital. 

1765. Mr. B. Dmuon,'] Hefenring to the 
miestion of the treatment of the tolookdars, was 
there not at the time when the revenue settle¬ 
ment of the North Western Provinces was in 
its infancy, a jiolitical reason at the bottom of 
that policy; was it not considered by those 
w’ho were responsible for the administration that 
it was iinjiolitic to have a large number of 
powerful talookdors?—No, I am not aware of 
that. 

1766. You believe it to have been simply a 
mistaken notion of tlieir rights ?—I think it WfW 
a particular view that the Government took at 
that time. 

1767. With whose administration should you 
jinrticularly identify th&t policy of breaking up 
the talookdars ?—Well, I should suppose it may 
be attributed to Mr. Bobert Mertins Bird, 

^ 1768. It was not a policy which emanated 
cither from the old Court of Directors^ or yet 
from the Siqireme Government?—I fhidk not; 
but no doubt it was reported both to the Supreme 
Government and to the Court df Dtrecton, and 
they must have been aware of it, 

1769. You spoke of the talookdars as being 
absolute proprietors of tlie soil; was H not the 
cose in many instances, both in the NorA 
Western Provinces and in Oude, ti»t they were 
simply mediums for the collection of the Govern¬ 
ment revenue ?—In some cases in the NorA West 
that certainly was the case, but to a much less 
extent in Onde; in Oude they were more gene¬ 
rally old established proprietors who :jpeai4bly 
. may have got grants of land in f(^er tisiesVend 
brought it into cultivation thothselves, and in¬ 
creased their estates in difiitsrant trays by^ ^r* 
chase; and in many oases ue^et’the imve 
government the sittidr pl^tietors of 
finding that the talbobdib’ wAs ilKQ, 

ranged tiMnnselves nndejf his itanmttd 
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probably for geaeratioas, as it were, 
thenoselves to partacoiar talootcdars; 
they considered that they belonged entirely to 
^ talookdars. 

1770. On our first occupation of the proviooo 
of Oode in 1856, the iwlicy of timt day was to 
imitate the policy of the North Western Pro- 
vinoes, and to break up the talnokdarH, was it- 
ilOt ?»Yes, the tdookdars were set aside. 

1771. AJflter .^18 event* of 1857, that is to say, 
nfler Uie KoWliun, did yon reverse that policy; 
did you,reinstate the ta}ookdars 7 — Yes; 1 was 
mstrnmcntal in reinstating them. Lord Canning 
was aware, and 1 think was sensible, of the mis¬ 
take that had been made, and whett ho confiscated 
the whole province it enabled him to make fresh 
arrangements, and such arrangements as he 
tbouj^t best, and he reinstated the talookdnrs 
in the position tluit they had before we annexed 
tho country. 

1772. As regards cesses on rent-free tenures, 
have yon known of any difficulty, or have you 
had any diffioulty, in any of the North Western 
Provinces, tho ruidaub or Oude, in obtaining 
road oess or education cess from rent-free t«- 
puresy—I am not aware of any difficulty in that 
respect 

1773> But the objection, at all events, has not 
been allowed?—No, I diink not 

1774. One of tiic witnesses who have been 
before the Committee gave it as his opinion that 
where a local improvement could be showti to be 
to the immediate advantage of the proprietors oi’ 
the soil, they would not object to a spec.ial t oss 
for tho promotion of such w’orks; liavc you any 
opinion on tlxat subject?—Weil, itdepisnds upi>u 
how it is carried out If it is civrrictl out in 
communication and in concert, 1 may say, wdib 
the peojile, and they had the means of doing it, 
1 think they would very re.adily enter into it 
But, generally speaking, in India we set aside 
tho people altogether; we devise, and say that 
such a thing is a good thing to be done, ami wo 
carry it out without asking them very much 
kbout it. I think that if they wero (amsulted 
and brought more into our rouiuscls, if 1 may say 
BO, tliey would bo very willing, certainly, if it 
were auytliing improving their own property, to 
enter into it 

1775. At all events, the experiment might 
fairly be tried ?—Certainly. 

1770. In the case of a tramway, or a short 
railway, and so on?^—Yes; the agriculturists 
gencrmly arc very poor, but a-s far as they can 
go, I think they are becoming very much alive 
to all these tramways and railways. 

1777. Has it come within your knowledge that 
« water rate must be demanded from proprietors 
who have not used tho canal for which it was 
demanded?—There was a proposal, I think, that 
euob should bo the case; but I do not think it 
was carried out. 

1778. Is agriculture at the jirescnt day very 
much in the same state in Upper India as you 
knew it 30 or 40 years ago, or do you think that 
H has improved ?—I thmk it has improved; 1 

people are more alive to the value of 
SBWiur^ than they were. Although it is very 
<]DU^ in the same state; I think, on the whole, 
w an unprovement. 

.,. 1778 . Yon do not know whether there are 
.ipy .ftotis^os riiowing die oomparitive yield of 
acre,?— comparing the past 


and present, I am not aware of any such statis¬ 
tics, 

1780. Then, in any future settiemont, the 
increase of land revenue that the Government 
might hope for wohld come more fromi cultur- 
ablc land having been brpught under etdtiva^ 
tion than from an enhanced yield of the soil? 
—Yes, but there is no question whatever that 
prices will rise, and are rising very rapidly; 
and if prices rise, I think Government would get 
the advantage, or a certain proportion of the ad¬ 
vantage. 

1781. Hut speaking generally, the science of 
agriculture does stand still ?—I think there is an 
improvement, but still the improvement is not 
very great, and I think that they would readily 
take up any improvement where it could be 
shown that it really was an improvement. 1 
think that wc try to introduce many of our 
Engli.sh ideas which utterly fail therc.^ The 
Agricultural ISociety of Calcutta, and different 
local agricultural societies, liavc done a great 
deal, but the real imjirovement perhaps is not 

reat, further than that they have introduced 
ettcr seeds of all kinds. In that way, I think, 
improvement has taken place, but I very much 
doubt whether the actual cultivalion of llic land 
has greatly advanced, nolwtlbsliindiiig tbal the 
Government have dcsirc.il to imjnove it, and do 
all they can to advance and improve it, 

178;4. Spciikiug generally, the laud in the 
neighbourhood of a hamlet or a. village is more 
higlily cultivated than land at a distance, owing 
to the jircximity of manure, is it not?—Far 
more ; it is much more rich. 

1788. Chairman,] 'VYhal do you consider the 
jiroportion of the present production of tlio hind 
to be generally ns compared with what it would 
be if it were well cultivated in India; have you 
any idea ?—1 could not give an idea. After all, 
water is the great thing. 

1784. I am speaking of it opart from water; 

wliat i.s the result of any exjK'riinents made to 
a.sccrtain the ratio of the present produi’tiou as 
compared with what it would be if the land were 
well cultivated ?—I do not know that, but I 
know so far, that if a man were to attempt to 
cultivate the groiiud wc will saj', as an English 
farmer, his expenses would be so great that it 
would not ])ay him; but the Indian cultivator, 
with bis simple way of cultivating it, would make 
ground jiay where l ertainly an Euglish farmer 
would uot. • 

1785. Is it the practice to repeat crops till 
the soil is exhausted, and then let the laud lie 
fallow?—1 think the Indian cultivators arc ad¬ 
mirable cultivators; you would be suritriscd if 
you could SCO the sheets of beautiful cultiva¬ 
tion. 

1786. Mr. B, Denison.] Have you any know-' 
ledge of estates iu India managed entirely by 
Europeans ?—N one, 

1787. Then you cannot institute any compa¬ 
rison between the cultivation of Eurojieans and 
that of Indians?—No, but I know this, that 
there have been great efforts made by different 
societies to try and improve the mode of cul¬ 
tivation; and I must say that I have not 
hitherto sqpn that they have succeeded; they 
m%ht succeed by introducing better seeds. I 
thmk that where the cultivators fail is, in sowing 
the same seed year after year. But what is 
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being done largely in India, U this, they are 
Vbntgmerjf, selecting the indigenous seeds of the country, 
*"*" not taking seeds from America, and other places, 

for they iind that does not answer, but select¬ 
ing the best indigenous seed of the country, and 
using fliat for sowii^, and they find that that 
improves the produce very much. 

1788. Perhaps you could got for us, if yon 
have not got it here, what the yield per acre of 
wheat is in India, on the English measurement? 
—1 think I could probably get an approximation 
to it. 

1789. One of your colleagues told the Com¬ 
mittee that, according to his experience in the 
permanently-settled provinces of Bengal, the 
proprietors were a thoroHgiily stagnant and un- 
tmproving race of men, and did nothing what¬ 
ever for the improveirient of the land; is that 
your own opinion, and your own experience?— 
I do not know anything of Bengal. 

17f)(). Ill the provinces of which you have 
immciliato knowledge, should you say that tlic 
proprietors arc in any degree an improving 
pcojile ?—I should say they were a very im¬ 
proving peo|)lc. The proprietors of villages are 
extremely iinjiroving, and quite ready to ad¬ 
vance their own interests in every way possible, 
with regard to imjiroviug the laud, and ready, in 
fact, to take up anything that would improve it, 
il' it is proved to them that the land would be 
inijtroved by it. 

1791. Do you (Mitisider that the jiroprietors 
of the Punjaul) are in advance of tlieir follow.^ 
in Oude and the North Western Provinces ?— 
A'o, 1 do not think so: I think that they are all 
very inneh alive to their own interests, and that 
ivhere they get a fair investment anil good titles, 
they will go on iuijiroving their land to any ex¬ 
tent. 

1792. Sn]>posing that, they had the command 
of a larger capital than they have (you have said 
that they are iKxir in that rcsjaict), do you be¬ 
lieve that anything would induce them to layout 
nionc)’'on their land in the shape of manure, for 

.instance?—Yes; and 1 think they would idnk 
a great many more wells for irrigation W'cre it, 
necessary, and improve the land. 

1793. Is such improvements as does take place 
brought about by the actual cultivators or liy 
the, proprietors?—Generally by tlie proprietor, I 
tbink, and oiiCiu^ionally by the cultivator. In 
that c^se the chltivator would make some arrange¬ 
ment that he should enjoy the benefit of tliat 
improvement, for the lime. If it was not regii- 


pprt the eatatoB fiir a ponnapant : 

Xns, that'is th« CBM. ■ . A,.',j.,' 

1796. Then as regards tlia North, 

vinces, almost all the land in the Ba«uunM .£io- 
vince was permanently settled, was it not; ?---• 
Yes; this order does not exte^ to the'alr^jr 
permanently settled provinces, hit to the tem'^ 
porarily settled provinces; Benares was traas- 
fen-odibr administrative pnrposea to. the Koi^ 
West Provinces, but it is permanently settled; 
there are four districts that were tnuDsferred 
from Bengal, Benares, Jaun^re, Mirzsq>ore,. 
and Ghazeeiiore, and these otuors do nut ani:^ 
to them. 

1797. Is there at this roomeni a strong dififbn- 
cnee of opinion in the Home Council as to the ’ 
policy of that measure Of the penaanent settle- 
inont ?—'fhe orders were issned about eight 
years ago, and at that time there was a difference 
of opinion, but 1 think the majority were in 
favour of the orders that were issued; and I 
have no doubt that the authorities in India were 
cnnsultcd at the time, and when all the opinions 
were heard they determined that it should bo 
permanent. It was dime, 1 imagine, after greait 
consideration, and certainly the idea was to 
benefit the jicojile. 

1798. Then there is no question at the present 
day of reversing those orders?—I have never 
hoard them brought in ipiestion, and indeed it 
was only lately that I became aware that the 
orders were a.s jirecise as they were as to the 
permanent settlement. 

1799. Y^ou have told the Committee that, 
speaking generally, you are jiersonally entirely 
opi»osod to that (lolicy ?■—(^uite so. 

180(», And 1 suppose that in a case like that 
of the Central Provinces, of newly acquired 
torrilorv, that policy would be disa^trons ?-— 

—Quite So. 

18()1. Mr. Liittelton.'] Is not the order a dead 
letter in the rest of India?—I cannot say; in 
fact we do not know to what extent it has gone 
in the North YVest; in tiic Punjanb it certaimy is 
u dead leller, it has not been carried out there 
at all. 

18(12. Mr. B. Dmisoa.'l The llorao Goyorn-' 
nient., a.s I gather from you, are not furnished 
with jieriodical rejiorts each year, showing the 
e.xtent to which lliis settleinent is carried out? 

—They arc furnished with periodical, reports, 
hut I imagine that no districts have yet been 
completed and ri'ported to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, and therefore tlicy have not come to the 


larly drawn out in a deed, it would be an under- Home Goverumeut; and before they can be 


stood thing. 

1794. 1 think you have told the Committee 

that tiic orders ns to tlie redemption of the por- 
inauont land tax still fields good at the ojition of 
the local government ?—1 never said so; if your 
remark apiJies to the permanent settlement of 
the land tax, my rejily is that the local go¬ 
vernment finding estates in the condition in 
which it was laid down that a iiermaaent settle¬ 
ment might be made, would report it to the Su¬ 
preme Government, and it would require the 
confirmation of Her Majesty’s Government in 
this country. ' 

1795. But is vonr interpretation ijf the order 
tills, that it is oiligatorv upon the local govern- 
ment, wherever the cultivation has arrived at 
that 80 per cent, of the cultiivable land, io re- 


finally sanctioned ns permanent it is necessary 
that they should have the sanction of Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Secretary of State. 

1803. At the time that this policy of a per¬ 
manent settlement was carried out, was there 
not also ail ulterior intention of redeeming the 
debt of India by selling tlie lands?—I wnk 
there, was. 

1804. In fact that was the origin of tlua 
policy ?—I cannot say that it was this or^n ijf 
the policy, but fliere certainly was .an int^tion 
of ])aying off tlie debt by redeeming the l and , 
tax. 

1805. Do you remember, a . Despatch of the 
present Lord Derby’s, when he was at' the 
Office, to that effect ?-*d?o, 1 do not EMoen^r - 
it; I was not here-at the thee,,. 

1806 . iSfoitt, 
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• yatir own opisitm is adv«Ne to the 

■idling of the land ?—Certainly. 

‘1807. From political ccmaiderations, or from 
coneideratione anbctiiig the future of the people 
of India ?—I think from cofniderationH affecting 
tile Government, bociiueo if the land tax was re¬ 
deemed, and it went to any extent, it. might 
become a very florioiis thing, and the Government 
oouid not be carried on. 

1808. Go not you tliink that probably, and 
almost certainly, if the permanent land tax of 
India wan redeemed by the proprietors, the future 
Governments, for tlic puriiosc of govi'rmuent, 
'would impose taxationV-rsCertainly, they must 
do BO. 

' 1809. And from that point of view the re¬ 
demption of the tax would be disastrous to the 
people of India, would it not ?—Yes ; I tlunk so. 

1810. And frauglit with political danger also 'r 
-—I tliink 80 , because the land tax is a tax that 
they pay as a matter of course; it is according 
t0 tiicir own ideas; they have done it I’roin 
generation to generation, nut taxes such as n i' 
would put on are novel and distasteful to them, 
while they make uo difficulty about the land 

tax- 

1811. ISlr, Ftuecftt,~\ You would define bind 
tax OB rent, would you not, in distinction fiom 
any ordinary tax ?—Y'es, 

1812. Mr. /i. Denison.'] You are aware, 
no doubt, that the public debt of India, with 
some sniull pcr-c.eiitage, say. Id or l.'i per cent., 
is held by Europeans';’—A great porlimi of it. 

181.3. And if the debt were to any consider¬ 
able amount redeemed, the hurdeu of the iMipitiil 
of the debt would be transferred from Eurojicans 
to the {leople of India, leaving Indio to all the 
chances and mercies of future Governments?— 
Yea. 

1814. Then neither on political nor on eco¬ 
nomic grounds do you recommend the redcmjition 
of the permanent land revenue ?—That is so. 

1815. Do you know wlietlier that ]K)licy has 
been carried out to any extent of redeeming the 
land tax?—To no great extent, if ot all. 

1816. Mr, Grant D^off.] This jwrtion. of the 

K nanent .settlement in the Is'oitli Western 
vincos has been carried out under SirClmrles 
Wood's Despatch of 1862, has it not ?—Yes. 

1817. Nothing furtlior Ims been done in that 
direction since you have been at tlu; India Office, 
has there ‘t —Nothing further. 

1818, That policy has not been carried fur¬ 
ther ?—It has not, 

1819. Mr. FaioceH.] Hut may I ask whetlicr 
anything can be done to carry out the policy 
further; the order is in existi'ucc and operation; 
it does nut want anything else, does it?—The 
Secretary of State could reverse the order. 

1820. Mr. Grant Dvff.] My question was 
whether anything further hiul been done in timt 
direction; uy which I meant whether any fur¬ 
ther orders hod been sent out in that direction ? 
-—None to my knowledge since then. 

1821. You find no other objection, do you, 
witii tile land revenue system in the North 
WeBtem Provinces, except that one?—No fur- 
objection. 1 think it has been wisely and 
ibiriy done. 

1822. And you are satisfied that, on tlie whole, 
■Ikir various unsuccessful experiments we have 
gota land revenue system in the North 
Provinees whidi is lair to the possessors 


of lilnd, and at the same time fidr to that ).vrge Sir M- 
IHnrtiun of the population which does not jwssess Montgatiury, 
land ?•*-! think so; fair and very just. it.c.8., 

1823. For a considerable number of years, of 
course, we shall have no increase of laud revenue . 

■ in the North West Provinces, but at the end of 'g ^ 
the present settlement do you tliink that we shall 7 ' 
have a considerable increase?—A (!onsidcrabIe 
increase if the jicrmnnent settlement doe.s not 
largely eome in; we do not (piUe know bow far 
it may extend; but if the permanent settbrnient 
does not come in, there will be a consi.b.Tuhlc 
increase. 

1824. Mr. /V. Df/iisait.] 1 omitted to a>k you 
if you can toll the Cbmimitlee at how many years’ 
purchase land Imsdjecn sold in the redemption 
of the permanent laud tax ? 1 first ol' all must 
say that I do not think the land revenne has 
been redeenieil to niy knowledge at all in the 
North West. I think that in certain cases garden 
sites ami houses, ainl so on, have been redeemwl 
by 20 years’ jiurchase; hut 1 am uot aware tliat 
the land revenue anywhere has linen redeemed in 
the North West. 

1825. ChairmaH.] Y'oiir imjiression i.-. that 
where the Jiroprictary'rights have been fold they 
liavc been sold subject to the land revenue ?— 
y es. 

1826. Mr. llonrlif.] I have heard, and seen 
also in print, that under the order of 1862 of Sir 
Charles Wood, In some parts of India, the pe.r- 
nnuiont siatlemeut arrangements e.onienqiliited 
at that time have become a dead letter, and that 
in other parts tf India they are in full force and 
effect, and that they are now being operated upon 
to a eertaiu extent very largely : is that tbe 
case?--So far as 1 know in the Punjnnb, with 
which 1 liave a eousiderable acquaintance, there 
has been as yet no uttemjit made to baA-c tbe 
settlement fixed in pei'iietuily ; hut in tbe North 
VYest, which 1. am now being examined on, 1 have 
heard tlnil the local government are quite jne- 
pared to carry out tbe orders of 1862, ami .are 
now jircpared to rejiorl to wliat c.xtenl it has 
been done. 

1827. Hut us 1 understood your evidence, you 
do not approve of that policy ?—1 niyself^do not 
ajqirove of it. 

1828. Do you think that it w'onld be expe¬ 
dient to put a stoji to that policy where it has 
been carried out 1—-Well, if 1 state my own pri¬ 
vate opinion, niy own opinion is tlyit tbe order 
was an error. It was well meant, but I ililtvlv it 
was an errnneous policy. 

1829. And politically, do you think that tbero 
would be any diffienlty or tlauger in putting a 
stoii to that permanent, arrangement going 
further in localiues where it has lieen jiut in 
practice?—Where it has been actually jmt in 
prm-tice, and the promise lias lieen made, of 
course that could uot lie done ; but where it is 
only uiuhV consideration, I think there would he 
no difficulty in doing so. 

183U. Mr. Fau'cetL] Can yon tell the (.'om- 
raittee exactly how it comes to pass that if this 
order of Sir Charles Wood has been in operation 
for nine years, wo have no record nt tbe India 
Office showing to what extent it has injcn carried 
out?—^Yes, 1 can; hoe.anse it ennld uot be done 
till such time* as the revision of the settletiient 
commenced. Now the estates generally did not 
come under revision before 1864 or 1865, and 
the settlement of districts takes a long tune; 

«4 they 
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Sir M. require to be mesnire^ and righto haVe to 

MoK^ometfi, be gone into, and the loet thing of all is the fixing 
K.CJI., the assesHjnent^ It takes several years to oom- 
a C 4 .L plelc a tract of country, and these recent ^ers 

• —««. arc of course extremely important It is re¬ 

al April quired that the matter should be looked into 
1871 . great consideration, aud tlioroughly investi¬ 

gated in every point; and I can quite under¬ 
stand that tliey were not in a position till about 
tliis lime to report; and I believe that iu a very 
short time \vc shall have a report to what extent 
it has been carried out. 

1831. You said that you thought it of great 
inipui'tance that tiic people of India should be 
consulted, and that if they were con.sultod with 
regard to arrangements for local taxation, many 
of their objections iniglit bo removed; have you 
any plan to projHise; would you suggest any 
kind <*l‘ representative assembly ?—1 think they 
Would be most valuable as a consultative assem¬ 
bly. 1 would not give them the power to legis¬ 
late, blit 1 think that if each local governor bail a 
consultative native body, wliioh ho would select 
from year to year, or from time to time, and before 
which he would put certain jioiuts or questions, 
whether on taxation or any law, which might aficet 
their a ellare generally, he would get a most ex¬ 
cellent opinion from them; and witli that 
ojiinion, and the opinion? of the officers of the 
local government, he would be able to arrive at 
the right decision. 

1832. Therefore you jiroposo that these local 
consultative bodies sfiould be entirely nominated? 
—Yes. I would give no jiower of election. 

1833. You do not tliijik that the [leojile of 
India arc ripe for the election of representa¬ 
tives?—No; I think that the local governor 
would .s(dect the best men from particular parte 
of the country, and at first certainly I would go 
no further than having a certain body before 
whom he would have put certain questions. 

1834. Wc may distinctly understand that up 
to the jiresent time this order by Sir Charles 
Wood as to the permanent settlement, which you 
have de.scribcd ns so unfortunato, is iu full force, 
and nothing has been done by the India Office 
to limijf ite operation ?—Nothing has been done 
to limit it, nor have we hud any re|'.ort yet to what 
extent it has gone. 

1835. Mr. L^ttelton.^ Am I right in suppos¬ 
ing from what you have said, tliat the re-settle¬ 
ments arc ijeariy completed?—1 think I said 


the reviridi of 10 tltoteiote:; wm <tom|dete4, 
they were not reported; they ireqii^e to w iier' 
ported for eanctiou, and they h^ve not yet been 
reported. . : , 

1836. The a88e«|mento are atiil subject to 
revision ?—Yes, till such tinie as oonfim^ by 
the Government 

1837. Mr. B, Beniion.'j In answer to the 
honourable Member for Brighton, you said that 
you had no knowledge of other taxes being la^ 
on tjie landowners; the income tax vou have not 
taken into consideration ?—1 thought the ques¬ 
tion meant local taxes for local rating; the income 
tax, of course, has been imjmscd. 

1838. Do you know whether, in the view of 
the landowners, the extension of the income tax 
to them was looked upon as a breach of faith 

It was not looked ui»on as a broach of fmth, but 
it was considered as a great hardship. 

1839. Chairman,"] In the accounts of the ex¬ 
pense of collecting the Land revenue in the North 
Western Provinces, I see that the total is given 
as 417,221/. for the year 1869-70; that is made 
up of three items; tlio first of which is 274,771'/. 
for “colleiitors of revenue, salarie-s, establish¬ 
ment, and contingent charges.” Do you know 
whether that is the whole expense of those 
charges, or whether it is only an allocation of 
that portion of the expenditure upon the estab- 
lishmcut which is supposed to pertain to the 
land revenue?—It is an apportionment; a 
moiety. 

1840. The rest being charged to the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, or jadice ?—Yes. 

1841. Then I sec the next item is 38,088/, for 
“ charges on account of Khas Mehals;” is that 
an cxpemlittire i’or the management of the pro¬ 
perties which are in possession of the Govern¬ 
ment, as if they were tlie owners, from some 
cause or otlicr as tontra-distinguislied Irom pro- 
jierty ordinarily assessed for Inc land revenue ? 
—I really have no personal knowledge. 

1842. Sujiposing the Government held any 
such property in the villages, would the villages 
he able, to pui-cliasc. it back ?—They would have 
a prior claim over others. 

1843. Tlich the next item is “ Bevenue, sur¬ 
vey, and settlement charges,” 103,462/.; that 
item will continue as long as the settlement is 
going on, I presume ?—I tliink eo. 


Sir Chakles John WiNOriELD, K.C.8.J., c.n., a Member of the Committee; Exanuned. 

SirC. /. 1^144. Chairman.] WiM. you be good enough when I resigned the service of the Govem- 

U'insfieUl, to state what offices you held in India ?—I r«> 8 e ment. 

M.P., in the ordinary gradations, in the North Western 1845, Will you be good enough to state what 
c.n., K.C.S.I. Provinces, to »e a Collector and Magistrate, was the condition of Glide, in regard to the 

- Then I was transferred to Oude, as one of the raising of the land revenue there at the time 

Coumiissioners of Divisions. Then, on the the acquisition of the territory by the British 
mutiny, when I made my escajie from the Government ?—Tracts of country were leased 
mutinous troops, I was ordered to take political out to farmers and contractors. There vvero idso 
charge of a division of Goorkha troops, who had the native collectors, called nazims, in charge of 
been sent to" the aid of our Government, and particular districts of the country; thev are 
with tliem restore order in tlie revolted districts either sub-let, or collected dbect from tne ta*. 
on the borders of Oude. Having been engaged lookdars and village oommunities. Then it wUB' 
in that occupation for about a year; I was, in the very common, if a regiment of troops wito. in 
beginning of 1859, appointed Chief Commis- arrearsof pay, for them to have a district asSigiH^ . 
skmcr for the Government of Oude, a pest in them to collect their pay out of. In fitui; it 
which I remained till the beginning of 1866, was the some system that prevailed ond^f. iali 
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native julers, and particularly under weak native 
ruleni. 

1846. There was some intermediate a^ont 
between tlic Government and the person who 
actually paid the revetiue, who hocamc respon¬ 
sible for the Collection of it ?—Yes. 

1847. What was done witli tins system A^'hen 
the Bi’itish Government took possession V—WIhui 
we took possession we displaced the native fuiie- 
tionaries entirely, and ajipointed our coUcot«)rs 
and deputy collectors t4) do their work, and to 
take their jdace. I'irst of all, on occui)yiuff the 
country, it was nceeBsai 7 to make a temyiorary 
arrangement for the rwenue; and as the winter 
crop was being cut, wc had to make arrange¬ 
ments with the parties in possession for the 
payment of the revenue on that winle-r crop; that 
was done in about a month’s time. Then wc pro¬ 
ceeded to make a settlement for three y(!ar.s, or 
until a rcvi.scd settlement could be made. In 
pursuance of that design, wj; proceedeil to carry 
out a settlement on the same prineijilo as the 
Bcttleinont in the Morth Western ProvHiccs (ns 
recently described by Sir Kobert Montgomery 
as having been carried out under the orders of 
Mr. Bird) was effected; and aec-.i'ding to the 
policy that was so highly- in favour then of set¬ 
ting aside the suj)(‘rior proprietors or the great 
chiefs called tlie talookdars, the settlement was 
made mainly witli the village oceu])ants. To 
such an extent was the system carried of ousting 
these talookdars, of disregarding their projtrietary 
rights, and treating them as merely ehaunels for 
the jMiynient of revenue, th.at 1 think thev lo.si 
about lialf their estotes, 

1848. But had the class that you cull lalook- 
dars previously been roganhsl as the owners, 
snhjeet to the rights of the oei n|iantr,? - Entirely. 
The native government had taken its revenue 
direct from the talookdars; nmny of them were 
not in the lea-st under the onler.s or eoniiol el' 
the governor.s, or native servants of the Govern¬ 
ment ; they exercised a senil-imlepemKnee. paid 
l.hcir revenue into the Treasury at Lui-kuow. and 
were not Interfered with at all, Iml bad jdt nary 
jurisdietion oti their estates. 

1849. Did they pay a fixed smn, or was an 
assessment made on them IVinn time io lime ? 
E'rorn time to time; hut gener.illy ll. was light, 
because you could not get a Lcavy assos-sinerit. 
from them ; they had their forts ami their guns, 
and if you demanded from them more revenue 
than they liked to jiay, they re.dstcd, and would 
hold out, and perhaps defeat the Goveniinciit 
troojis. 

1850. lint as hetweou them and the yvorsons 
who held under them, was tliere any definition of 
rights?—None whatever under the native sys¬ 
tem. 

1851. But did the persons who lield under 
them claim to have di.slinet riglit.s of yiroyierty 
under them?—In many cases tney did. These 
talookdars were of two kinds. The majority 
were the chiefs .of Hindoo clans of the mili¬ 
tary caste, whose aiice.stors had colonised and 
conquered the country about the Kith and Mth 
centuries, when the Mahomedan invasion drove 
the Hindoos from the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
These were the great majority; some few who were 
Mahomedans were doscemlauts of the ancient 
Affghan cornyucrors; and some were yicoplc of 
recent origin, contractors, speculators, or officials 
who had Buvde use of their official inllueucc to 
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nccyuire the yiosscssion of land; hut the great 
majority were ancient hereditary proprietors. 

18.52. Who as such yiaid the revenue ?—Yes. 

18.53. And they collected from the persons 
who held under them whatever they were entitled 
to?—Yes, and in regard to a great yiart of their 
estates, they were the sole iindisymted yvrofirie- 
tors. The?e w.is noboily who over-did claim any 
right under them. No doubt in almost all es¬ 
tates of this kind some villages belonging to 
small and iiideyiemlent yiroprielors had been ac- 
quiri'd by force or IVatid; but also it was a 
very common yiraetiee under the native govern¬ 
ment for tlie owners of the small indoymndent vil¬ 
lages to ydrfec themselves nmler the protection of 
a tal(K)kdar to ymt their villages, one may say, 
into his talooka, and to get liim to engage with 
the Govenimeiit for the revenue, in order to 
secure llnan from the oyvyu'cssien of the native 
funelionaries. 

1854. What was the general iiesultof the settle¬ 
ment tliat was first inad<“ witliregnrd to revenue; 
was it an inerease of the revenue ?—No; wc had 
no time to make an increase, wc simyily looked at 
tlie accounts of the native govermneiil, found 
out what the man had been yaiying as m.'arly a.s 
wc eoubl, and just took that amount. 

1K55. Can you state tin! total sum r-tised at 
lliat lime?—1 think as neaiiy as possible 
1,040,00(1/., or under 1,100,000/. ‘ 

1,S5(). How lon}x did that arraujicment la.-"!? 
—That only bisleil a year, because lbm> the 
mutiny bi'nkc out; it. lasti'd from May 185(1 to, 
um may say, May 1857, wlicu the mutiny broke 
out. 

1857. Wbal sleyt.s were taken .after tin; mutiny 
was (yuellcd ?—^.Afler (be mutiny was quelled, 
that is to s.ay, after Lucknow was taken, because 
tin; rebellion eaiinot be said to have be«‘ii quelled 
immediuti;ly, Ijord. C'amiiiig issued a yiroelania- 
tioii, bis famous yiroclaniiitioii, wbie.li was made 
tin: stibjeet aftcrwanls of dl.seu-.si(in in (his 
House, as you will remember, in wliieti be eoij- 
(i.-ie.'itc'.d (he entire, priqirielarv rights of the j)eo|»Ie 
of Glide for their general jiarlieipatioii in (In; 
insiirreelion, but at (In; .«ame time indicated (hat 
all who would tender their submission to- (he 
British Govenimeiit would reeeive liack their 
lands; and in aecordaiiee with that notice, a 
great many (oinlered their snbmis-sion ; and later 
in the year when the armies were enabled to move 
into the interior, and (inally ex|>(;l (ln;.last in.siir- 
gciKs, tliey nearly all came in, and eveiT talookiTar 
then was allowed to engage wi(h the (}ov<‘ni- 
incnt for yireeisely the «‘s(a.les that In; had in lus 
yiossestion when the e.,iunlry W’as first annexed. 
iSolhat.in fact, the ywoeeedlngs whi<;h we took 
witli regard to the settlement at annexation were 
entirely reversed. 

1858. - Gan you slate generally (he cfl'eet of 
this new arrangement; did that disyiose of the 
territorv of Uude, or wils any yiarl uiulisjtoseil of 
as either uncultivated or otherwise held?--! 
may mention that some .seven or eight great 
talookdars would iiotcoim; in iind(;r the aniiiesty. 
Their estates were cmifise,atcd to the British 
Government, otliwwise this setileiuenl di.syioscd 
of the entire tqixitory of Omie, barring a tract 
of forest w’hich was made over to (he Kiiig_ of 
Ncyiaul in coiisfdoration o( the ussisl-ance which 
he rendcreil us in the campaign. 

1859. Tlion was the whole territory meted 
out amongst, the talookdars, or was there any 
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portion of if lickl dirprlly from fJie (lovcrnmont 
t)y vill!!"o coninumities or olhcwire?—About 
oiK'-tliiiil was lieki dirert by vlllitfroconumiiiilies; 
in .'-Miie (listriflH you would find few lulookdars 
(iiid nearly all idllago comniiinitir's; iu others 
fhey wi nkl be all lalookdars nearly, and few 
village (.■ommunlties. 

iHfiO. "What was tbo clfeef of ibis avriitigenK’nl 
ujioii llic land revenue ; wa« fbe sel.llemeiif. with 
llie fal(Kikdars made fora liiniled ]!eriod, or upon 
what prine,ij)lc was flic ainounl of the revenue 
assessed V—This scltlenierit was also made just 
like the lirst, for three years until a regular 
sellhiinent could be made, and it was made with 
them on the basis of tlie jiaymeiits that they had 
previously made to tlie native governments. 

1801. They being recognised as jnoprlctors 
of tlie <‘st.ate, but snbjeet ft* the assessment that 
iniglit Ixiiuade?—Yes. 7 perhap.'* nuiy mention 
that about the year IS.'lt) Tjord ('anning came to 
Lucknow, and in eoinplianee with the rejiresen- 
laliotis that I made to him about the desirable¬ 
ness of giving a pledge and assurance that this 
settlement witli the great talookdars would not 
be set aside again by some new Jiolicy, be con- 
Jfinned it 'in jierjietuity, and gave tJieiii title 
dceils, declaring that these estates were scl.I.lcd 
on them in perpetuity, subject only to revision 
ol‘the assessment, and also subject to the main- 
tenanee of all subordinate, rights that might on 
iinpiiry be found to exist; thereby, while giving 
pennaneiiee, of tenure, we avoided tlie error of 
the Jlengal settlement, wliieli bad disregarded 
tlie subordinate riglits of the peojilc living on 
the estates, and also li.ved tlie assessmoiit in jicr- 
petiiity. 

18(i2. It in fact bad confounded the revenue 
with the tenure?'^Yos. 

ISGS. What was the cflec.t of this new settle- 
nienl as regards the amount of the r<“vemio?—1 
was saying that this new’ settlement made no 
idiange in the revenue : it merely took the 
am< unt that had been taken by the native go- 
verinpenf. J3ut ibis was only a temporary one 
for three years; on the expiration of tJial, orim- 
niedialely after the ])roviuec was re-oceupied, 
arningemti)l.s were made for surveying the 
count i v and making a seflleinent for .‘Ul ye.'irs, 
after careful infpnry -and investigation. That 
settlement has been going on now' for the last 
lOuarfi; as far as 1 can gal her from the last 
adininistrution rejiorl of tlie province, w hich was 
oidy up to April 18119, it was more or le.«s eom- 
pleteil in, 1 think, some seven distrietts out of 12, 
and it had led to an increase of revenue from, 
I think. l,01(t,0U0/. to 1 ,:i()0,(100/.} 1 always 
contemplated, and I do now, looking at the pro¬ 
gress that has been made, that the land revc- 
mie of Oude, when ibis settlement is eotiipleled, 
will be fixed at 1,.')()(),(tOO/,; some four or five 
districts remain to be assessed, and some of those 
are the di.slricls in which tlie grcale.^t increase 
is to he expected, beeause they were in the most 
backw ard state, or we knew least about tliem, and 
the toniiiorary asscssniciits there were the lowest, 
and thercl'ore I expect it will be 1,500,000/. when 
this settlement isconijilefcd 

18/14. In asHcssing the talooks, do you take 
into account the (jiiantity of land' in the talook 
that is cultivatalile, but uncultivatfid ?—Yes; you 
assess the. talookdar’s estate precisely in the 
same way, village by village, as you would a 
village eoinmunitics’ land. 


1865. But in what way do you deal with land 
tliat at that moment liappcns to be uncultivated, 
though eulturable ?—You treat all uncultivated 
land that has only been thrown out of cultivation 
ill the ordinary course of rotation or for two or 
three years, as eulfivnted. 

1866. But suppo.sing tliat there is a jmrt of a 
village w hich is not cultivated, though culturable, 
fioni waul of ciillivators, how is that treated'?—■ 
If there was a large proportion of uncultivated, 
tliongli eulturablc land, there, might be a rate put 
per acre on that land, or the settlement oflScer 
would, in detenaining the demand on the vil¬ 
lage, lake the circumslaiiee into consideration, 
and add so much more to the assessment accord-, 
ing to what be tliouglit the capabilities of the 
village pojmlalion to bring this laud under cul- 
tivalion. 

1867. In fixing ibcsc talooks, was all the land 
that was unoccupied or natural pasture, or other 
land thrown into the talooks, or was it treated as 
land belonging to the Government?—In Oude 
it was very much the practice for the talookdars 
to keep a tract of forest about their forts by 
way ot making them difficult of approach, and if 
they had to evacuate them when they were 
attacked they'' made their escape through the 
forest. These were all ordered to be cut Jown, 
and then they were treated as assessable land. 
But also there wa.s a great deal of land in Oude 
left waste, because Umj possession was disputed 
by ibc village eommuiiitics, and these used to bo 
the scenes of tremendous fights and alfrays. 
When I lie boundaries of o.ach village were fixed 
by the survey all these disputed ciaium to that 
laml were settled, and then that land, of course, 
w'as at once taken uji into cultivation. 

1868. Is a very considoralilc jiart of Oude 
uncultivated, that is cullnrahle in its character ? 
—The returns of the .assessment show tliat in 
those disiriels that have hecii settled now in 
wliich tlie settloincut is comjileled, .54'60th8 of the 
area is under cultivation, which is lamer than in 
tlie K'orth We.slern Provinces; hut 1 may men¬ 
tion that Oude is about the riebest and most 
densely jieopled part of India. The population 
is 1 l,22<),(i()(t in the last Adminlstralion Keport 
for the yeai“ ending 61,4 of March 1809; that 
census was taken in 1868, and that gives 466 
people to the sijunre mile. We always under¬ 
estimated It, and nobody imagined the jiO[iuliition 
was so dense till there was a regular census 
taken. 1 may say, as regards there being much 
waste land, that there is very litilc waste land 
left now, oxce[»t iu the primeval forest under the 
hills, which is very unhealthy, and which can 
only -he grailually encroached ujmn, otherwise 
ihme is very little left. Immediately after the 
re-oceujiatimi of tlie pTOvinec, rules were issued 
for the grant of waste lands; and those rules 
were that tlie land should he lield for 12 years 
free of all revenue dojiiand, and after tlie expira¬ 
tion of 12 years, provided a g^Tbiin proportion 
liud been brought under cultivation, winch was 
jirescrihed iv the rules, and which was one- 
quarter in six years, and one-half in the 12 years; 
the land tlien would be assessed at precisely the 
same rate as any other land, and il those condi¬ 
tions were not complied with, that is to say, if 
that proportion of land had not been brought 
under cultivation, the man would not {jet the 
whole of the grant, ho would only gfft just so 

much 
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Kftjm R8iv«8 ©quiviicnt to the emount that 
|[& brought under cuitiTation. 

/Mi6d, You have not esjdaiaed what is the 
’OMditi(Hi of the other 46 per cent, because yon 
hate only mentioned 54 per cent, that is under 
cultivation?—I can give yon that at once from 
the return: .54■'60 per cent is cultivated; cultur- 
able, bat not under eultivatiun, 21‘.51: tl»en 
barren, 7*82 ; then you have tanks, 6'54. Oude 
ii abundantly supplied with natural reservoirs. 

1870. Arc they made near the bills?—No. 
they are natural depressions of the soil that fill; 
they, may have been gnulually deejxoiccl in 
parts *, they are not near the hills, but all c»vcr 
the country and down near the (ranges. In 
many piwts you can make a well for a very tri¬ 
fling sum. There remain some smaller ilerns 
whmh will be found in the return. 

1871. The 21 tier cent, you describe as cultin-, 
able is considered to be under assessment, though 
not actually cultivated?—Y( jb^ you put a rate 
cm the cultivated land, and then the scttlenieut 
officer throws in something for cultiirable: he 
Rays, “ L think this is eulturafdc, and there is 
population enough lu the village to bring it 
under ciUtivatiou; 1 will put sixjicnce an aero 
on this land.*’ That is the sort of way il is 
dune, and it pays no more, during the term ol‘ 
HOttlcmeiit. 

1872. But snjiposing the 21 iter cent, of eul- 
turable land to be more completely cultivated 
than it is at present in conjunction with the eul- 
tivated land, that would bo a ground for raising 
the assassmonl in future scUlcmeuts?—Yes. 

1873. Tlien is it your opinion that on tlie 

I iresent settlement, when it is coni]ilctcd. the 
and revomio would mnouut to l,.50t),00<i/. ?— 
Yes, very close to that,. 

1874. lias there been any considerable ii. • 
crease of prices in Oude?—Very great: I .-ihonlil 
say it is a peculiarity of that country tital th< re 
never has been a famine know'n there; cer¬ 
tainly not within tlic last 1(MI years has such a 
thing been known; there i.s no record of such a 
thing having hapjicned. 

187.5. Then there would seem to he \ cry little 
loud apart from that which you have spoken of 
as c.ulturnhlc, tliat is capable of being made .a 
source of revenue except the for<'.''f.-?—Except 
the/brosts there is very little waste land left; 
but I think that w’hat has hapjteiicd tliere lias 
happened elsewhere, I was men turning the 
rules under w'hich waste land was given. A Iter- 
wards when that order of Loi*d (.'auniug's came 
out allowing it to be bought .at ii s. an acre, a 
great many of those gi’antees that had got the’ 
land under the rules to which 1 have referred 
were allowed to commute, and they bought tlieir 
grants; and 1. sec that altogether land to the 
amonut of about 90,000/. has been sold in 
Oude, hut about half of that will be irrecover¬ 
able, and the land will be thrown liaek on the 
hands of Government. 

1876. Mr. Fawcett.'] In what w'ay w'ould it be 
irrecoverable?—Because these men have failed. 
Though tliese lands wore sold, the money was 
not paid down .outright. In the meantime oil 
^t apooulative excitement, about waste land in 
India, has passed away. 

'‘1877. dhatrman.] You mean irrcooveuablo 
6^ ks waste condmon?—! meant that the pur- 
money wordd be irrecoverable. 


1878. Mr. J. B. Bmitit,] Aad then does the land 
revert to the Government ?—Yes. 

1879. Chairman.] "Were those sales mafic 
sains of the right to levy the land revenue from 
them, as well ais the proprietary right ?—They 
-were sold in the fee simple. 

18H(i. iiut also witli an engagement from 
Govcrninent that no laud revenue sliould be 
taken from ibem?—(,'crtitiiily, freed from their 
liability for Govenimeut revenue. 

1881. Mr. J. Ji. Smith.] But .still liable for 
rates?—There was nothing said about ratis that 
I am aware of, exeepi jioliee ees< and road cess ; 
those two wore named. 

1882. 'lA'lmt was the price at, which tliev were 
.sold?-'iYhiit w'aa sold under Lonl Canning’s 
riile.s was sold at hn. an acre, but then when Sir 
CMmrlo.s AVood moditiecl that order, and said the 
land should be .sold by auction, some of the hind 
fetched enormous prices, 20s.. or even more an 
acre. Under Lord Canning’s rules, atiybotly 
could say, “ (jive me this laud at os. an acre,” 
and ho got it. 

1883. Chairman.] How many years ordinary 
lniifl tax would that .5s. or :Ws. respresent 
having regunl to the eharacter oi' the hmd soht; 
—In tlio ease of sonic of the laud near tlic 
settled villages, 1 helievc some of these grantees 
Immcdifiteiy let that laud at 1 .v. an atu’o. 

1884. That would represent how many years' 
hmd revenue ? —That at 5*. an acre would be 10 
years' land revenue. 

188.5. Would tbf; .shilling that they imme¬ 
diately got he their jiennaneiit rent?-No, they 
would go on increasing that. I know that some 
capital pureha.ses were made at fust, but then 
the best wa.s all taken at first, that is to say, the 
land most a<-cessih!e to tin* villages, to the settled 
jiart.s, so thal yiu eouM gel cultivators ea.sily to 
come ami oeeupy il. 'J lie further ofi' you wmjuI. 
J'rom the iuhabiiod )»arts, tho more difiieult it 
was to get people to eome and cultivate it, and 
tile lower rents you got. 

lH8ti. What would have been the hind 
revenue on that land when it was in full cul¬ 
tivation alter il had liee.n brought to the ordi¬ 
nary condition of rite Iniul of the country ?— 
1 sec'by this return thal, witli regard to the 
average iissessment in (.)ude, so far as it has 
gone, that is to say, taking l(),HUO villages out of 
24.(8)11 i,dd villages, which is, the lotal numlier in 
Oude, llie average rate of tlie a.s,siissmeiit })er 
eiiltivated aen* is 4v. gr/. ’ • 

lsK7. 'I’lierefore the sale would represent less 
than 2,1 yi ars’ imrehase of the ultimate revenue 
to be derived Iroin it?— Ves. Now tbal rate of 
4\. 2f/. is bigb. Sir Uuliett Montgomery said 
that in the 1‘unjaub it wa.s only 2s. In the 
North B’estern I’rovim-es it is less than in Oudh; 
but it is not eomjilained of, and that only shows 
the wonderful fertilitv and vielmess o1 that 
conntry^ 

I.*- it due also to tin* fact of the naler 
being vety eiesily obtained ?—'l o ihi- water being 
very easily obtained, and to the pojudation being 
80 dense Uiat the rents are very' ijigli. 

1889. Js there u very large irrigated crop 
taken ofl' the land?—It differs very much in 
different districts. There is one district here 
mentioned, Railed Roy Bareilly, in tvbich 
1,072,000 acres arc irrijrated, and only li46,000 
unirrigated; now that irngatiun is almost eutar^y 
liroin these reservoim, or these swamps, for they 
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&ir C.J. cannotbe OiUed r^rvoirs; ^y are deprewfioBH regnlm* eetdemest^ and tiiii liaa« iwodod^ 
Win^U, and hollows in wliich the rain water coUeots, and enormoua increase; btft then I nwet ieay't^hai'^ 
aJgo it is owing to the wells. had no information on which to fl* me temnor 

C.B. , K.c. 8.t. 1890 , And those wellfl,you say, are very easily rary gettlements that were mode; 1 Jcnow that 

. stink ?—Yes, in many parts; a <nan will sink a in most cases the (Jovemment demand waa 
?*o“**" well in a day or half a day, and at a cost of grossly understated. 

’ perbajis U. or 2 j. 6d.^ 1901. Do you anticipate that in a future;re- 

1891. And the soil itself is very rich and pro- settlement, taking all these circumstances into 

(luctive ?—Yes. account, there wifi be any considerable inweaaa P 

1892. Mr. J. B. Smitk."] To whom do these —The increase must come from the, riaei in 
reservoirs belong ?■—They are the property of ]>rices; there is not much to come evidenHy from 
the villages amongst thetnselves; one of these reclaiming waste land. ,, 

tanks, as they call them there, would fierhaps 1902. Or from better adjustment of rire W-. 
irrigate a dozen villages. venue, or from other causes ?—This settleihent 

1893. Mr. Harmon.'] These tanks are seldom is fixed on the principle of 50 par cent, of the 

dry ?—Never quite dry; it inust he a very ex- rental; if we had mane it on the principle of ^e 
ceptional year if they are quite dry; but such old settlement of the North ‘Westom Frovinoes 
years have not occurred, it would have yielded very mudi more. 

1894. Mr. Fatrcett.] Do they pump the water 1903. Do you think ««t the present settle- 

up by machinery?—No, they ladle it up step inent is so far accurate, that there is not likely 
by step till it reaches the land they want irri- to be any great increase when it is re-examined ? 
gated. —No, not any increase, except from the in- 

1895. Chairman.] Was any difference made creased value of land. 

in the amount of the land revenue hctwfcen that 1904. Are there many, or qre there any estates 
which is jMiid by the villages settling direct with in Oude held at a fixed revenue or without reve- 
the Government as com[)ared with those settling nue and by free grant?—-Only those Aathavo 
through the talookdars?—None whatever. You been given in reward for services rendered in the 
take the jtresumed rental derivable front the pro- mutiny, 

prietor; if that jtroprietor happens to be a cul- 1905. Were none found to exist or recognised 
tivating proprietor, he gets the advantage of his under the native governments ?—Yes, but few ; 
cultivator’s ])rofit8 tuid his proprietor’s jtrofits and those were principally given to relations 
also; but you have the same rate of assessment of the royal family, wives, and courtiers. There 
for all. were also many small grants to religious persons 

1896. Then, as for as the Government were and others. 


concerned, it was the same titiftg whether they 
settled direct with the talookdar or with the 
village; it was a mere question of jtroprictary 
right between the villagers and the talookdars ? 
-Yes. 

1897. Js it your opinion that the villagers in 
the villages which settle direct, with the Govern¬ 
ment are in as good a condition as the villagers 
holding under the tnlookdara?—Many people 
would sajf that they necessarily must lie so; 
but my idea is that they are equally well ofl' 
tinder the talookdars, ft>r this reason: under 
the native goveranient the talookdars did not 
oppress the leading men of the villages, because 
they wanted their assistance to fight; they coin- 

osetl their armies, and they were obliged to 
umour them. Under our Government we have 
ascertained, and recorded, and fixed whatever 
subordinate rights they possessed. If they are 
found to be reiuly the proprietors of the village, 
and it is known that ever since their village Itiw 
been included in the talookdar’s estate, they have ^ 
retained the management, they keep the manage-* 
ment now, paying ahead rent to the talookuar. 
If, on the other hand, it is found that their 
rights, if ever they existed, have been impaired 
in the course of time, and they have only a few 
vestiges of tliem left, what little they have re¬ 
tained they are permanently secured in. 

1898. Is there any perceptible difference 
between the condition of the villages and the 
people occupying them, which arc held direct 
from the Government, and the villages held under 
the talookdars ?—No, it is utterly imTOrceptible. 

1899. Yoti do not perceive any such difference 

in going into a village ?—No. " 

1900. Then we are not to look for any increrae 
of the land revenue from Oude beyond _mat which 
you have stated?—No $ because this is the .first 


190C. They will lapse after a certain period, I 
Hujtposc ?—Mostly; I tliiiik very few are bold in 
jjerpetuity. 

1907. I)*> you think it is a good thing for the 
Govcnimcnl t(» grant out land free from tax in 
reward for servittes?—No,it is not a good thing: ■ 
but it is a mode of rewarding services which is 
very acceptable to the natives, and in such a 
case as the mutiny, we did not look at it very 
strictly. 

1908. You would not apjtrove of that as an 
ordinary thing ?—Not in the ordinary way. 

1909. '^Iv.J.B. Smith.] For what period was 
the settlement?—For 30 years; just the same as 
in the North Western Provinces. 

1910. SirjD. Wedderburn.] I believe in Oude 
the talookdars occupy very much the position 
which zemindars in Bengal tvere erroneously be¬ 
lieved to occupy; they were, in fact, a sort of 
feudal nobility, not the farmers of the revenue 
under the Government?—Just so; they were 
the chiefs of Hindoo clans of the milita^ caste, 
and whose ancestors took their clansmen from the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, when they had to fiee 
from the Mahoraedan conquerors, and settled in 
Oude, because Oude was held at that time by 
rude pastoral races, whom they extirpated. 

1911. And they exercised little or no oppres¬ 
sion over their immediate cultivators, bat were, 
in fact, rather protector^ as against the central 
Government?—It is difficult to say that If 
the Government left friem alone, and did not 
hiake heavy demands of revenue on them, they ' 
would leave the people under them alone; but n' \ 
the Government was opj^smve on them, ifliey „ 
would be oppressive on tMse. under them. One 
of the largest talookdam in Oude, frte talopicdar y 
with whom 1 went and took r^ge srhen. I' * 
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to fly from the mutineora, was under the 
native government before we annexed the 
country, branded na a freebooter, and driven off 
hia estates, and took refuge in a neighbouring 
British territory. Such roprcBcntalions of his 
iniquities were addressed to the British Govern¬ 
ment against him, that actually British troops 
were about to be set in motion against him; that 
tnlookdar is now a member of the Goycnior Gene¬ 
ral’s Council, and the largest proprietor in Oude. 
The fact was simply that no man could get on 
with the native government who did not Inakc 
himself formidoble. 

1912. 1 believe under the native rulers Oude 
used to be considered the garden of India, and it 
is on record that the commander of a British rc- 
gimenty and one of the first British regiments 
that marched into Oude, complained tluit he could 
not find a piece of waste land to encamp on?—It 
was no doubt at one time exceedingly rich, hut 
during the reign of the last sovereign, govern- 
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ment was very much relaxed, and it got into a 
very disoidcred state. 

191.1. Then has it now recovered, under our 
Government, anything like the prosperity thal it 
liad ?—1 should think far greater; I tliink the 
land is better cultivated now tlian it ever had 
been before, and more land is cultivated. 

1914. Is there any reason, Irom the character 
of the ])opulation or tlie constitution of the 
country, why Oude should he under a separate 
goyermnont from the North Western rrovinces, 
which almost entirely surround it?—-No, cxiiept 
that it would make the North Western Pro¬ 
vinces too large if you added it to them; but im¬ 
mediately’ after annexation it was absolutely 
essential that it should be separately adminis¬ 
tered. The 'question of the distribution of terri¬ 
tory is a very large question; it ought to Ire con¬ 
sidered as a whole. W'ith rcganl to the whole 
ol’ the Bengal Presidency now, no doubt the 
jurisdictions ought to be altered and remodelled. 


.Sir a J. 
WiHgJieldf 
M.F., 

C.B-, K.C.S.I. 

31 April 
1871 . 
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The lliojiT IloN. A(,'TON SMEE AYUTON.-in the Chair. 


Sir (’iiAur.Es John Winoeiklt), k.o.s.t., o.jj. (a Member of the Committee), further 
* Examined. 


Sir 6’J 191o. Chdinuan.'] Have you anyihuig to add 
Winafisid evidence which yon gave on the last oeca- 

K.C.S.E c.B. ’■ —y*'" iilb'"' “^iiy that on Frid:iy 

M.i.. last, thinking tliat my exaniinaliou was to enil on 

-that day, 1 ende:ivoure<l to eoini)re.''s iny evidence 

25 April ,as nmch as jjossihle; and there are one-or two 
1871 . points hearing very ui.atcrially on the condition 
of landed riglits in Onde, as tixc(l by the jiolicy 
of Lord Canning in l.S.'iD, on wliieh 1 wonid like 
to sfiy a few Words now'. Yon arc doubtless 
aware that the effect of this eonnseation <tf the 
jwojirielary rights in llie .soil of Onde wa.s very 
much niisappiadiemled at the time. Because the 
lalookdtirs were all icplaeed in the possession of 
the estates which they held prior to the annexa¬ 
tion (d'lhe country, if has lieen :issnmed that the 
confiscation never had any jn-aetical effect at 
all. Blit that is not so, for altliough they were 
restored t<i ]io."s(!ssion of the estates which they 
held before the annexation, it was hy free gift, 
of the British Goverjiment; the entire proprie¬ 
tary rights wert; confiscated ; and therefore they 
I'C-enteri'd in possession, ncU by virtue of any 
previous rights, but by free gift from tbc British 
(.jovenimeiit. The title decdsTliat were given to 
litem set out by saying, ?hat “ Whereas by the 

I iroelaination of March iHdH, hy liis lixeiMIcticy the 
iigl\l. Hitnouralile the Viceroy and'Govcrmtr 
General of India, all ])roprietary rights in the 
sttil of ( tilde, with a few s|iepial exceptions, were 
confiseated, and jtassed to the'Bntish Govoru- 
moiit, which heeame free to dispose of them as it 
pleased, “1,” So-aiid-so, “ Chief Ckiinmissioucr of 
Onde, under the authority of his Exccllcue.y the 
Govi'fiior Geiiiu'al of India in (bmtie.il, do hereby 
confer mi yon the full proprietary riglit, title, 
ainl |)ossesslon of tlie estate.” I intiy nicntiun 
that those special cxceiitions tlial are named in 
the title deeds were in favour of five or six 
tahiokdars who bad shown loyalty Ht the British 
(jovdlument during the rchtdlioii, and who had' 
some of them sheltered and befriended fugitive 
English })crsonB. 

1910. Under that form of grantds thctc not 
an absolute right of alienation?- 7 There is a 
clause in it which says, that a full power of 
devising hy will, gift, or in any way they please, is 
conferretl on the jtossessors of these estates, but 
sboitld they die intestate the succession is to be by 


the law of priuiogcniture, or rathfer the law which 
is called the itiw of jtriiiiogcniture in India, hut 
is more properly described as succession undivided 
to a single person, because it did not always follow 
that rfte eldest son iuheriU!<l; in native times, if he 
were inetipahle or a lunatic be would be sot aside 
for anoUter'soii. Then it is worthy of notice, 
that but for this confiscation of the ciilirc pro- 
prietiiry rights in the soil of Oude, and their 
ia)tsing to the British Government, it would not 
have been so easy for tlie British Government to 
set aside the jtpliey which it pursued at the an¬ 
nexation of tlie province, which was a totally 
different one. 

1917. Have you any other point to mention ? 
—The next point I wish to remark upon is 
with regard to the iiosilioii of the cultivators of 
the soil ill Oude; that is, of the class that liave 
lift proprietary right in the soil, and claim none, 
hilt who till the li^nds of the proprietors, he those 
projiriefois great or small, on payment of rent. 
Wlien Taird Jjawrciico heeanio Governor General 
he wi.slied to carry out in Oude the system that 
had beeii adopted in the North West Province 
and in the Piinjah, which was to declare those 
cultivators, who had been 12 years, or 20 years, 
or some jieriod of time, in oecnjiation as renters 
(»f the. land of the projirietors, to be possessed of 
a right of occupancy in that land. The Mem¬ 
bers of tlie Committee will have seen from the 
evidence of Sir Robert Alontgomcry that, In reply 
to questions put by me, be stated that both in the 
I’unjal) and ill the iNortli AVest Provinces, in his 
belief, thi.s distinction between eultivahirs with 
rights of occupancy and cultivators without rights 
of oceujiancy was a distinction purely drawn 
hy us, and was utterly unknown to native cus¬ 
tom. That also was very strongly my opinion, 

• and 1 objected to tliisjirdposal of Lord Lawrence, 
and the tolookdars strongly objected to it 
also, as an Innovation in the province, and 
as the creating of a new interest in the land; 
and 1 also maintained that the creation of any 
new right was barred by the terms of the title 
deeds, which expressly stated that the condition 
on wliicli these estates were given to the talook- 
dars was that all holding under them should be 
maiutaiued in the subordinate rights which they 
had previously enjoyed; therefore no rights could 

now 
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Dow^be created a^aitiRt die talookdare which 
had not pcviuuely existed. The controversy 
WBB very warmly carried on on both sides, 
and was at last sabmitted to tlio Socrutaiy of 
State, Sir Charles Wood, who put the issue 
as 1 tbink oo a rlji^t basis. He admitted 
that oo rights not existing belbre the annexfttiou 
of Oude could now be created; therefore the 
question to dete^ilne was, Did die cultivators in 
Oude possess any rights of occupuncy in the 
soil before the annexation of the province V and 
he directed on inquiiy to be made to ascertain 
this jioirii. That impiivy was held, and the 
report of die officer who conducted it, after 
cxamilung 3,000 of the cultiva.tor.s of the soil, 
was, that the cnltiyators in Oude never pissessod 
any right independent of the will of the landlord, 
who exercised the fullest discretion to dispose of 
Ids land, or to let it to whom lie pleased, and on 
what terms be pleased. This settled the contro¬ 
versy. Ultimately, in return for certain oouoes- 
sioBS made to the talookdnrs, they agreed that, 
such cultivators as were nicmlicrs of ihc jiro- 
prietary family in a village and had previously 
been in jiOHsession of laud, not as cultivators but 
as pro[inetur 8 , but had for some years past lo^t 
tbeir proprietary rights, and were reduced to the 
poritbn of simple non-projirietary cultivators of 
the soil, should have certain adviintages iu rcspec; 
of rent; that is, that they should have a right of 
occupancy on terras be^ow tlie competition rent. 
Tbe talookiiars having agreed to tiiis, the <'oii.se- 
qtiencc is that probalily some 10 or lo jier eeiit. 
of the cultivators of ()udc have a right of occu¬ 
pancy At rents more favourable than thetenunts- 
at-will. 

1918. Is that a jnjniriincut right of occupancy ? 
—It is a permanent right. 

1919. la fierpetuity Y —In perpetuity at rents 
somewhat more iavourahlc than the rents jnud by 
tcuants-atfwill; but the rest of the cultivators in 
Oude, the whole botly of Tion-proprietiiry enlti- 
vators, firing those 10 or 15 per cent., hold 
their lands absolutely according to the t('' nis of 
the contracts wliich they rniiy enter into from 
time to time with the ])roprietors. 

1920. Under what is, in fact, a tenancy from 
year to year !—-Tes; and in that respect the 
position of the cultivators of tin* soil in Oude 
liiffiers from the position of the (niltivators of liie 
soilin the Xorth Western ProviiH'c.'-; for hv the 
rent law every man in llengal and the North 
Western Provinces who lias hecn 12 years iu 
oeciqmtion of land acquiri ;8 a right of occupancy 
in tluit land, at what arc called fair and c<|uitnble 
rates, or rates in tbe event ol' dispute to he deter¬ 
mined by the courts. • 

1921. Is there not a provision, that if there is 
any expi'css contract made, then that prevails ? 
—Curiously enough the wording of the Ai't is, 
that holding with or without a lease for 12 years 
gives the right of occupancy. Of course that, 
has been very much obiecled to by tlic landlords 
of Bengal, and very much objected to by a great 
many civil servants in India; and the courts 
have, perhaps, rather differently constructed the 
meaning of that. There was a groat controversy 
on the subject iu Bengal, and Sir Barnes Pea- 
cook gave a judgmeut on appeal leaning in 
favour of tlie proprietors; but that judgment was 
afterwaiffs reversed by a full bench. 

1923; ‘What is now the final state of the law; 
is it that if a man has a holding for a fixed 
term, ^e general law supersedes the tennX- 


The decision turned on what a Ikir and equit¬ 
able rate meant; hut as the law staiuls, any 
cultivator who is allowed to remain 12 years in 
c>ecu{)ation of laud acquires a right of occu|mncy 
in that land; but tlicn it is very easy to see how 
. that lain be defeated by the landholders, and how 
they do defeat it. They turn a man out before 
he lias completed the 12 th year; they will re¬ 
admit him, but still they turn him out liefore 
he has completed the I 2 th year. 

192.'!.^ But supposing that. ther<‘ is an (•X]ire 88 
stipulation that ^^c should give up the land at the 
eud of 1 5 or 2 <» ycai-s, cannot sueh a stipulation 
he now enforced by law in Bengal >—1 am not 
quite sure that it v culd. 

1924. Do you mean that if he agreed to give 
it np at the end of 20 years, the law would not 
ohligc. him to do so?—Referring to a memo¬ 
randum 1 have with me, 1 find that there is a 
section in the .\ct wliich jirovides that nothing 
shall affect any specific, written engagement 
entered inld by landlord and tenant. Therefore 
your view i.s I'orrcc.t. 1 must add that the law 
liad rctrosjiective elU’ct, ,so that on the day when 
it passed every' teuunt who Imd rented land for 
12 years ac(|uirc<l a right of occnpjimy in it, 
unle.“a'such right was barred by cxjin>.ss stipula¬ 
tion to tbe contrary. But what I wanted to point 
out was, that the jHisitioii of the cultivator of the 
soil ill (lude differs from the position <d‘ the culti¬ 
vator oi'thc s<iil in the North Western Provinces, 
l)eeau.'(^ in Oude he can by no length of permis¬ 
sive occupancy of the land ac({iiire a right to 
cultivate It against the will of the landlord. 

1 P2 ). Is there any other point on which you 
wi.-ili to speak?—1 would say tiiis, that with re¬ 
gard to the provision in (he title deeds tliat all 
holding under tin' talookdars shall he mainfaiin'd 
in the siibordiiiafc right.' which they formerly 
enjoyed ; of conr.-e to carry that out it wasneces- 
saiy to fix some term for the hearing of those 
rights, otherwise you might run hack lot) years ; 
and, therefore, the liwiii of 12 ycar.s prior to the 
auncxatiiiu of tins province was adopted, 12 yi-ars 
being tlie term fixed liy tlie gein'ral law of liini- 
tafion in India for the licaring of .suits as to 
right.' ill land. 

192(1. Sir J). iriutdcrhur/i.\ I think in the 
celcliniic'l Bt'ijgal l■(•Il1y'ase Sir liiirnes#Pcnc<ick 
stood alone in hi.s opinion against that of the. 
other jndgi'.'V(!.s. , 

1927. Is it not the case that in (liidi' thefe is 
a iniieh smaller jiroportioii of Mussulman projirie- 
tor.s fhaii in most jiarts of Jliiidoosian ?—1 see 
that the Mahometan uopulation in Oude is 
IjlPo.OdO <,uly out of 11,220,000. I d«) not 
reeollecx. whet her it is smaller than iu the North 
Western PriniiKtes; it is smaller tlian iu some 
Jiarts of the N'f>rtli W'esterii Proviiice,s. Refer¬ 
ence to the jirogress rejiorl will .<how. 

192''^. I meant, more esjiee.ially to sjieak of 
the tahsikdars ?—Conijiaratively few of them arc 
Mahometans. 

1929. Mr. Jlfack.^ Are the talookdars toleaably 
satisfied with their new tenure nn<ler the (lovefn- 
niotit ?— Tes. 

1930. Is there not much rankling sense, of 
injustice left* from the previous eonfiseation ?— 
No, I do not think they ever felt, the confiscation, 
because when the prodamatioii of confiscation 
was issued, it was aoeomjianicd with an assurance 
that every man would find favour and be re- 
adniittcd if he would tender his submission to 

N 4 the 
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the British Government. At, that time they 
were mostly in insurrection. 

1931. Is the term that has been allfided to and 
praised by so many witnesses before, the 30 
yeimt’ settlement, in yonr opinion a satisfactory 
one ?—Yes; 1 think it is not a bit too long, Imt 
a very fair term. 

1932. Tiiat is, a satisfactory term fur the pro* 
priciors, and the revision of the 12 years gives a 
fair security to the cultivator under him ?—I have 
always strongly contended that there is no neces¬ 
sity to interfere between the pipprietors of land 
and the cultivators of the soil.' I think that 
tlie cultivators arc in a iwsition to enter into a 
contract witli the proprietor, for, although there 
is a redundant population in some parts, there 
is a deficient population in others, and the 
cultivator who has two oxen is welcome where- 
ever he goes nearly. All that is wanted is 
courts of law that will enforce the conditions 
of the contracts on both sides, and those caui*ts 
of law exist abundantly. 

1933. Is the land cultivated generally in very 

small portions ?—Yes. 1 see in the P unjaub they 
say that the average holding of a cultivator is 
four acres. I do not know what it is exactly in 
Glide, but I do not sup]) 08 e that it would be much 
more or less. , 

19.14. Chainnan.l Does that mean the actual 
cuiturable land that is cultivated, excluding the 
pasture and other lands?—Yes; the tillage ny a 
cultivating tenant is smd in the Punjaub to be 
an average of four acres; it may be five or six 
in Oude; I cannot say. 

19.1.5. Mr. Benchj] Is the general stale of 
cultivation in Ouilc improving ?—Tlio cultivation 
was always very rich in Oude, but a great deal 
more land is cultivated now than used to he; and 
] think that more valuable crops arc introduced. 
For instance, 1 should think that the area of land 
under sugar cultivation had doubled since it came 
under British rule. 

1936. Yonr opinion, I think, is opposed to the 
permanent settlement? — Certainly; when Mir 
(diaries Wood's rules came out I was asked my 
opinion about making the settlement, permanent 
in Oude, and I did not enter into the question, 
because I said that it was ijuife jwemature to talk 
ol’ a ]>ennaiie.ut settlement before you bad even 
made a years’ settlcinijnt. 

19.17. And you are opjtoscd also to Ibe re¬ 
demption of .the land revenue ?—1 am oiqioscd to 
the I'cdcinption of ibe land revenue, i i.bink ibat 
if Government had got so much money, and after 
paying oft' their debts still money kept pouring 
in from the redemption of the land revenue, they 
would be very likely to waste it. 

1938, Mr. FV/wcett.] Although of course you 
arc most intimately acquainted with the land 
settlement in Oude, 1 have no doubt that you 
have considered the general subject of the land 
revenue throughout India?—Yes; I was for 14 

{ rears in the North Western Provinces as a col¬ 
ector of land revenue, and in fact iny knowledge 
andfxperleuoc in regard to the land revenue was 
chi^y gained in the North Western Provinces. 

1939. Do you agree with the opinion which 1 
believe has been lately expressed by Mr George 
Campbell, the Lieutenant Governor of Bongfu, 
that in the next 10 years, say, 20 years, until the 
new settlement, there is little prospect of the 
land revenue very much increasing ?—The land 
revenue cannot increase till the tern for which it 
has been fixed expires. 


1940. Therefiffe, sneaking goneridlyi .i^^t 
term will not expire througlmut the greater part 
of India, for 20 years, and if the laniT revest^ in 
other parts is pe]:manently settled, there is Utde 
expectation of there being any inoreased revenue 
to a considerable amount from the land revenue 
for the next 20 years ?—-You must bear in mind 
that the leases do not fall in all at onooi Some 
would fall in this year, and ai>me a fCw years 
hence. The increase which 'results irinn xtr 
settlement will be diftfused over 30 y^s. 

1941. It win not be anything considerable for 
some years, will it'?—It depends how Biany 
leases fall in annually. 

•1942, Have you ever formed in your own 
mind any estimate of what is likely to he the 
increase "in the next 10 years ?—prices con¬ 
tinue to rise, and rents with them at the rate at 
which they have been rising during the last 20 
years, in every rc-settlemcnt tlicre must be an 
increase. 

1943. But to arrive at this point it would be 
necessary, of course, to fonn an estimato of how 
much land would be likely to be ro-settlcd during 
the next 10 or 15 years; could you do that?— 
No; because I should have to know the date of 
every settlement in the Upper Provinces, I Can 
tell you, for Oude, that every settlement of a 
district has been made within the last seven 
years, and some districts have not been settled 
yet. Therefore in Oude,no district can Come up 
for re-settlement in less than 23 years, and some 
perhaps not for upwards of 30 years. 

1944. Therefore during that jieriod there ciui 
be no increase in the land revenue ?—There can 
be no increase. 

1945. Have you formed, any estimate on what 
seems to have a most important bearing on the 
land revenue, namely, the rise in prices during 
the la.st 20 years ?—1 have not got any tables 
showing that by me at this moment; but I know 
from the reports when 1 was in Ondo, the re¬ 
ports of the collectors, and from what I have 
read in iJie papers and learned from conversa¬ 
tion that the rise, in prices and the rise in rents 
has been very great everywhere. 

1946. I have seen various estimates given. 
Of course 1 only ask you for a general opinion. 
Should you say that it was an exaggeration to 
state that there had been a rise of prices of 5U 
per cent, during the last 20 years in India?— 
1 should hardly think that an exaggeration in 
many parts of India. 

1947. Then of course if there has been that 
rise in prices, that is tantamount to saymg that 
there has been a corresronding depredatioB in 
the value of silver?—No doubt; a rupee does not 
buy now what three-quarters of a rupee bought 
15 years ^o. 

1948. Tiiercfor<5, that being the case, if now wo 
find that we arc obtaining 20,000,000 1, from land 
revenue, and if we were obtaining 20,000,000/. 
10 years a"o, although tlie land revenue is not 
nominally decreased, yet in reality it is decreased 
by 50 per cent., because it represents so much 
less value, does it not?—But you must recollect 
this; that when we settled the North Western 
Provinces, between the years 1808 and ,1840, we 
went on the principle m taking two>tl^B, that 
is 66 per cent, of the assumed rental the 
proprietor. When we re-settled the North 
Western Provinces at the expiraritm of that 
settlement, which was for 30 years, we then took 
only 50 per cent. That accounts for there not 
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hating been so great an increase in the North 
Western Provinces. 

1049. I quite understand that, i)ut that is not 
exactly the point that I am wishing to get at, 

I will take a figure ; 1 will say, for instance, tlint 
in 1862 (and I believe I am not very incorrect),- 
the land revenue was put down at 19,000,000 /. 
Now, supposing it was put down at the same 
amount in this year, if there had been no change 
in the value of silver, of course the land revenue 
would represent the same value in the two years, 
but as there has been a depreciation in the value 
of silver, although there has been no nonunal 
reduction in the value of the land revenue, the 
land revenue has really decreased to an extent 

proportionate to the depreciutiou in the value of 
silver, which you estimate at 50 per cent.But 
the land revenue cannot have decreased, because, 
whatever the asscs-sments were they have been 
paid; and if it has not increased proiiortionately 
to the fall in the value of money, the only reason 
is that districts have not come under re-scttlc- 
inent to a suflScient extent, or that when they 
have come under re-settlcment we have taken a 
less proportion of tlie rent than we did formerly. 

1960. Supimse that I let an estate for 50 years, 
at 1,000 1. a year, 1 get a fixed income of 1,000 /. 
a year for 50 years. Suppose that during that 
time the value of money depreciates by 50 per 
cent., then at the end of 50 years the rent, though 
uorninallT the same, because I receive the same 
rent as 1 did at the beginning, to me is really 
50 per cent, less valuable than it was before ?— 
That would be so. 

1951. Then, considering that the Governinciit 
of India uses its land revenue for jmreluisiiig 
coramoditiee and so on, if the money which repre¬ 
sents that land revenue depreciates in value, 
surely it is the same thing as saying that the 
land revenue is dejwceiated ‘i —The land rfiy(muc 
does not give you the same value as it did 
before; and that was Mr. Mangle’s strong argu¬ 
ment against a permanent settlement. 

1952. When you say that y«m consider that 
there has been a do])rcciation in money to the 
extent of .50 per cent., and that the hand revenue 
remains about tlie same amount, the wealth i-e- 
prcseiitcd by the land revenue yielded lo^ the 
Govei-nment of India has really hec«i <lopreciatod 
to the extent of nearly 50 per ecnl., has it not ? 
—It has been depi-eeiatcd no doubt in that way; 
but, as I say, that de]>reciation where the lands 
arc not permaneutly settled will he, redressed 
when you come to make the next sottlemeid; 
because as prices rise and the value of money 
falls, rents are affected and hticonio higher; ami 
the Government’s share of the rent is increased. 
Undoubtedly your money does not Ijiiy you so 
much; it docs not go so far in paying your troo])s 
and your establishments as it did. 

1953. This serious dein-cciatiou, which 1ms 
really gone on in the ■wcnilth represented by tlu* 
land revenue during the last 20 years, and which 
is going on at the present time in ciniseqncnec o( 
the continued depreciation ol‘ money, cannot, as 
it were, be set right or rc-adjusted until there is 
a new settlement, which you say, as far as the- 
North Western Provinces arc^. concerned, will 
not be for 26 years?—No, I 'said that as reprds 
Oude. In the North West Provinces the leases 
are dropping in gradually. 

19.54. Then if Acre is a depreciation in the value 
of silver, or, in other words, a steady rise in the 
price of ^1 commodities, contemporaneously with 
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that rise the money liabilities of the Govemwent, 
so far ns those lialiilities consist in paying wages, 
in ]mrchasing commodities, and in providing food 
for the troops, iimst iuen ase, must they not ?— 
Yes. 

1955. Therefore the point I want to get |it is 
this; thill owing to the dejircciation in the value 
of silver, the expcmliture of the Government, or 
in other words their annual money outlay must 
constantly increase, and that great source of 
revenue, the land revenue, must he at the same 
tiinc being really depreciated?—Of eourse that 
is the result during the term of the .Heltlenumt; 
lithe settlement is perpetual .then it is histing. 

1956. Then during the next 20 or 25 years 
(which represents the period during which over 
the greater part, of Tmlia there cannot he :i new 
settlement to a, very con.«iderahIc e.xteul) this 
very serious finaneial position is proseiili.'d to us, 
that the land revenue, which is the only source 
of revenue which does not rejiresent onerous 
taxation on the jicople, is constantly being tlc- 
J)rc(^iated in value, whereas the money expense 
of the Government must constantly increase ?— 
That is true, no doubt. All I can say on the 
other hand is, that the eorreetioii of it will come, 

1957. In 25 years?—In a great many parte of 
India, in Madras, for inslanee, they are making 
their settlements now, and thi.-y will get the 
benefit of the rise in prices now. They got the 
benefit of the rise in ])ri<-es the, other day in 
Bomlmy. In the North West Provinces tlu’yare 
gradually getting it. In Onde wc shall not get 
it for a long time. In Bengal they will never 
get it at all. 

1958. Btit do yon not think that the fact 
which 1 have just stated, is one chief cause of 
the very serious financial jiosilion of India at the 
Iiresent time; namely, that during the last 2(t 
years there has been a steady and rapid rise in 
the expenditure of India, whereas the source of 
1‘evcmie which wa.s most important, namely, tlie 
land revenue, has jiroved itself during that 
period inelastic/—No doulit that is a draw- 
bai-k, and has heeu a source (>f eiuharrasment 
to the Govermnent; hut then you must roeolleet 
this, that owing to the rise of prices, although 
the land j-evenm- mav have heen from particular 
causes stationary, yet otlu'r sources oi revenue 
have imjirovcd very nnieh, such us salt and 
customs. 

1!>59. But do not you, as a financier and an 
ci’oiiomisf, draw a fundannaital distiiu^ion 
hotween revenue derived from land and revenue 
deri\cd from taxation, such a.s suit duty or 
eu.sloms?—(.)f eourse; the land revenue of India 
rejiresents the inherent right of the Govi rnmcul 
to a portion of tlie jirodueo of the soil. 

Iftfit). And other kinds of taxation rejiresent 
the necessity of the Government to take away 
from the people a jiortion of their industry, do 
they not ?—I\’s. 

1961. Suppose the Go\ernmeiil did iiol own 
any land revenue at all in India, the great mass 
of the cidtivator.'' would not he one iota less 
heavily- taxed; the only difference would be, 
would it not, that instead of jmying a revenue to 
Oovormnent^whieh may he used for the general 
advantage of the country, they would pay revenue 
to some othei^ projirietor: therefore y<»u caunot 
say that revenue paid for land impoverishes the 
great mass of cultivators ?—Certainly not. 1 
have always held that if the Government of 
India were to give up the laud revenue the 
0 country 
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country woulJ be no better for it; tbe pto- 
prietort< would gel earclcHii and indifieront, and 
the fultivutors would not have tbe stimulus to 
oxerl ion of high rents; and I may montion tbat 
in indict ilisiricta in India there are villages held 
free of revenue under the grants of the former 
sovcriegn«. Now, I have never heard it said, 
iiml T never observed that tid! eullivatioii in 
(hose villages was one whit he ter than in the 
neighbouring villages that j)aid land revemu’. 

iy(i2. Agreeing entirely in that doetriue, let 
me not ask whether you might not, briefly put it. 
in this way : tliat revenue, raisetl 011 the laud 
represents no loss to tlie eonununity, whcniiw 
revenue raised by such a tax as salt or import 
duty, represents a real burden on tlie j)eople 'l-r- 
Yes; I have always agreed with Mr. Mill, that 
a revenue derived from land, that is to say, the 
Government share in the rental of land, is the 
most iiiiohjeclionahle way of gettijig the means of 
carrying on Giocrmneut. 

ifidJ. Then I eonic to the point which I lliink 
so |Kirlicularly important to ostablisli, wliich is 
this, tliat that sotirec of revenue which rejnesunts 
no liindcn to the ])Cojilc of India is constantly, in 
consequenee of the depreciation of silver, being 
reduced in value, and as tlie residt. of that, in 
order to make up tlie defieu ney, we are conslautly 
obliged to impose new taxes on tlie jieojilc, whieli 
represent real burdens '.'—You are. 

lOO'l. And that represents a very serious 
hnauclul outlook, until we have had a new le- 
settlement which will readjust the depiceiatioii 
of the value of silver ?— Yes; hut if you want to 
deduce from your argument the conclusion that 
Government sliunld not make long Mcttleiiieiits, 
then .1 differ, bceauhe that progre.ss, lliat rise in 
prices, that ri.se in rent, that ]in.i.sperlty, would 
not, result from short seltleiiienls. 

lOti.'j. 1 fully ajipreeialc. the ailvaiitages of 
long settlenieiils, but it struck me in this way, 
that the disudvuutagcs wliich J point out as 
resulting from these long .«<.tllcnients, and e,<))e- 
cially from permanent settlements (of course 
there llie disadvantage is absolute and eianplele) 
may, without losing the advantages which un¬ 
doubtedly result from a settlement of .'lo years, 
be to a certain degree got over, if you lake the 
land revenue not solely in.money, but estimate 
it partly by (he value of produiM!?—Tliat lias 
often bi'Cii suggc.sted, but liie jieopic would not 
undm'staiid jl, they would sa^, “ la-t iis know 
tlcfinilciy what we liave to |iay." Jt i.s the 
feeling of security that for 30 years, or for how¬ 
ever long you may hx the settlement, a man 
.'•hall enjoy exclusively the fruit of hi.s exertions, 
that encourages the imjirovemeut of cultivation 
and the lee.lamatioii of waste. 

IhOfi. Then y<iu think that, owing to the 
peculiar feelings and ideas of the Indian people, 
Jt would be imjiossilile to get over tlie difficulties 
associated with the gradual depreciation of money 
by making the icvenue ol' land not simply a 
money rent, but also a rent estimated by tlie 
value of the produce?—(krtainly; .1 never aji- 
proved of that suggestion. 

ia67. Then, unless you abandotiod the advan¬ 
tages of long settlements, which seem to me ex¬ 
tremely uiide,«irable to abandon, tHere is no way 
whatever of getting over this loss Ut the Govern¬ 
ment, which results fr<jm the depreciation in the 
value of silver?—No, except by other modes of 
taxation. 

1908. Then, considering the financial case 


which I Itave just picscntod, and this state of 
depreciation in the value of the land revenue 
wo should probably draw this nxmil, that it is of 
the utmost im]>nrtancc tliat there should lie the 
greatest jjossible economy in the administratiQn 
uf the fiuauec of India ?—Y’es, certainly. ,• 

1969. lias there been, to your knowledge, 
mucli waste land sold in Oude?—Waste land to 
tlie value of nearly y0,0(K) /. has been sold, but I 
may mention that prices at the auction sales ran 
up to prejiostcrons heights. There was, at that 
lime, a rage about reclaiming waste lands. Spocu*' 
lalor.s, jirincipally Europeans, laneied that tliey 
were going to grow cotton, and tea, and all sorts 
of valuable jirodui'ls, and they ran up tljo prices 
of these wa.ste lands to preposterous heights. 
The eonseq lienee Inus been, both in Oude and in 
Bengal, that when that .speculation subsided they 
could not pay the money, and tlicy have been 
oliligcd to ask the Govcniraent to take back half 
the land, perhaps, or a great portion of the land, 
and let thian oil the piirclMwe-nioncy. 

1970. Gan you throw any light on the point 
ujion which 1 liave tried to obtain information 
from so many wltuc.sses as to how the proceeds 
of these sales of waste land liave been appro¬ 
priated ?—'1 hey were carried to a separate account 
in the Government treasury, and wore after- 
warils, 1 believe, (1 think 1 saiv it explained in 
tlic Budget), credited to land revenue. 

1971. Tlicy were credited to land revenue, 

and therefore came into the income of the year ? 
—For a long time they were kejit as a separate 
account in deposit ; but 1 havi; a distinct recol¬ 
lect ion of seeing it slated in one of the Budget 
slateiiii nts that they were carried to the laud 
revenue. • 

1972. Tlien the Govcrntuenl actually ailopt 
this extraordiii.n'y iirineijilc to sell theirproperty 
at the .‘<aiiio time that they are borrowing money, 
and in.sieiiil of devoting the inouoy derived from 
the sale of their pr(i]icrtv to the reduction of debt, 
they ]iHt it into income?—It appeal's to me that 
they have done so. 1 have almost a distinct re¬ 
collection of seeing the explanation in Sir liichard 
Temple's -statement, that the land revenue of tlie 
year had been swelled in tliat way. 

1973. Supposing that that lias been the ease, 
do not} ou think that, as a finuncial expedient, it 
is absolutely indereusible ?—Tlie sum, you know, 
is not very large. It would be more correct, 
no doubt, to have iqijiiicd it to the reduction ol 
debt; lull, then, wliat is the use of reducing the 
debt a little wlieii you arc ineurring fresh debt. “ 

’]971. But. tlii.s IS only an instance, 1 believe, 
of wlnil lias taken place on a considerable scale. 
As ii matter of principle can you suggest, as a 
financier, anytluug more indefensible than tliat 
the Government, while they arc actually borrow¬ 
ing money slnmld sell property and devote the 
proceeds, not to the reduction of debt, but to in- 
eoHie?—I should say that it w’as au incorrect 
principle. 

197r). (.'an ,you give me any information as to 
a point on whicli I asked some questions of other 
witnesses, namely, as to the khas mehal's?•—Tlie 
kliies mebals, known by that name, are confined 
to Bengal. In Bengal a great deal of land 
under the perpetual settlement was brought 
to sale for ari'cars of revenue, and whenever it 
would not fetch the balances on it by. sale the 
Govermneut bought it up at a nominal atun and 
then managed these under tlieir officers; buGit 
merely means a private estate, that is to sayj 1lMi 
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estatcH of the Government, all the pro¬ 
prietary rights having been bought o>i<. In 
almoat every district ni India there are, or were, 
a few estates that are the private projwrty of the 
Government, perhaps at the time of settlement no 
proprietor has been forth«5oming, but the general • 
policy ol’ the Government has been cither to sell 
the projnietary rights of these estates or to give 
them away in the Bengal Presidency. 

197(k Ihen wo u'uy define a khas tneluil as a 
private estate owned by Goveminont, wlii« h they 
nave no idea of ponnancntljy keeping?—They 
did kceji these khas meluils for a very long time 
in Bengal, because they improvcti them very 
much when tlicy had them under tlieir own 
management; but ultimately they disposeil of 
them. 

1977. What you say is, tluii in many insianees 
these khas mehals, or private estates owimd hv 
the Government, have been sold?—Yes, I tliiuk 
that they have been sold in Bengal, hut in the 
North West Provinces very often they were 
given, away; that is to say, settled with the cul- 
liyating body. 1 have had a few, hut T never 
sold them. 

1978. But have not you, wlio have studied the 
accounts of India so very much, seen put down 
in several iustanecs this item : “ Sale of khas 
mehals;” in other words, sale of ihcse private 
estates. owned by Government, so mueli 1—I 
cannot say that it ever attracted my eye, luit 1 
know tlial some were sold in Bengal. 

1979. Should you uot consider it in the s.ame 
light as apjn’opriating the sale of waste lands to 
income; snoulu you not tliink it absolutely inde¬ 
fensible to appropriate the procceils of the sale 
of thcise khas mehals to iiieomc?—1 think It 
stands in a diirerent iMisition, Ijceause the Gi>- 
vernmeut in selling the proprietary right dues 
not sell anything that is the inherent right of 
the Gcivernmcntf it was a mere aeeidenl lliat the 
Government became possessed of the j>ni|>r-ie1a)y 
right in those lands; otherwise the pit>piiciary 
right is recognised to belong to the people, to the 
pn>prietorfl. 

1980. But this is the ]»oint 1 want to get; out; 
having got possession <if these jirivate csiates, I 
do not object to their sale of them, that is a. mere 
question of policy; but supjmsing (luy liad kept 
them in possession, those estates, as long as they 
Imd been kept in poHse.«.siou of the (fovornment, 
would have yielded »iii .annual revenue, ivould 
they not?—So they do now, heeuuse you only 
sell them subject to the payment of land 
revenue. 

1981. But if tlicy Inid kept them, and not sold 
the j>ro]»rieta»y right, it surely would' ha\e 
yielded a larger amoiuit to the land revenue?— 
Ves; beeauBc Government would (lion have he<‘n 
in the position of the proprietor, and would Inuc 

f jot Uie proprietor's rents; whereas, alter they 
uive sold them, they only get the projiortion of 
the proprietor’s rents which Government gets as 
land revenue. Then you must rei-ollect, on the 
other hand, that it is a very troublesome thing 
to manage these estates; that an i-stablishmcnt 
must he kept up. If the Government stands in 
the place of the proprietor, it must have some¬ 
body in the villaffe to superintend the cultiva¬ 
tion, to arrange for the collection of the rents, 
and to atl)eno to all the duties that attach to 
landed property. No collector likes to have an 
ectate ttirown on his hands, for the reason that it 
iifViblyoi BO much trouble. 


1982. 1 am pot venturing to object to the 
jioliey of selling these; the point I wish clearly 
ami distinctly tc* bring out is this; supfKisc the 
Government which owns one of these khas 
mehals, lets it for KK) 1. a year, then 50 L a 
year of that rcjiresents the land revenue, and the 
other .50 I, rcpri^sents the proprietary right; if 
the khas mehals are sold the ('rovcniifient does 
not sell the first jiortiou which represents the 
land I’cvenue, but they do .sell the capitalised 
value of the second portion whicli represents that 
proprietary right ?—-I'es. 

19«3. Therefore for ever they deprive tliem- 
Bclves of this soiin’e of income?—Yes. 

19H4. If that is the casi;, Can you com-eivc a 
more imlefensilde way of managing aeeoimts 
than to put a sale of jiennanent revenue to in¬ 
come at the .same time that the Government is 
borrowing money ?—As 1 have said already, 1 see 
a tiistinetion hetweon selling the waste land free 
of all ilemand for land revenne ami selling the 
proprietary right, because the land revenue is the 
inherent right of the State; hut in selling the 
proprietary right you sell a tiling that has aeci- 
denrally come into your hands, that is not an 
apjianage or right <»f the (Tovernment, and a 
thing which yon do not want to keeji, Imt rather 
to got rill of. 

198.5. 1 am ohjecling to the ajipropriation ; my 
point i.s .simjily thi.s ; governments after all oiighr 
to be compared to individuals in regard to the 
matters ? — You mean that the Clovermfient 
should not have treated the proceeds of the sale 
of the jn-oprictavy right, as income. Perhaps it 
would have hecn more ajijiropriate to have re¬ 
garded them as capital ami to have s])ent them in 
reducing the debt; hut you must recollect that it 
was an accidciilal possession of pro[»erty, and it 
will not go on increasing. There is no great 
jirohaliilitv ol tlie proprietary right of more land 
being thrown into the hand.s of the (jovernmcni. 

198(i. 'fhat .“ireiigthcns my case greatly; is 
not that all the more reason why they should 
have devoted llicm to capital and not to ineoine ' 
— I look upon tlicm as a windfall. 

IPS'". But noidd not an indivi.lnal he con- 
sjiiereil an al>.«o!ntc spendthrilt, il alter extra 
expenditure had liceu incurred by him, every 
windfall he inqipciicd to get he speni on hi.' in¬ 
come in-'lead of reducing his debt ? —It would 
ha ve been more correct jterhajis to have tre:ited it 
as capital; hut 1 do not scc,eon.sideiiing what an 
exceptional recti]il il was. and. as 1 said hidore, 
not one that any (loverniiieiit lias any right to 
o\]»ci t, licit it is anything more than a mailer of 
conipnralivelv trifling importance. 

Itl.'O'. YVlicn thi.s order relating to the perma¬ 
nent settlement was sent out by .Sir ( harles 
Wood, did many of the oflicials wdio held views 
like yourself .strongly oppose the jicrmanent si-t- 
tlement and oiijeot to it; had you any power oi 
olijeeting to it?-- Yes; the opinions of tiic 
governors of province.s were asked, and 1 liave no 
doubt that all of them <lid give tlieir opinions. 
If I neollee.t right, .'“ir Donald Maeleod. the 
liioritonant Governor of the f^iitijanh waso])pi)sed 
to if ; he nilhcr favoured the idea of a {lermaiicnl 
.settlenient on the htisi.s oJ’ prices, I think. In 
the Nortli Western Provinces, Sir George 
Edmonstone, Adio wa.s Governor then, objected 
to it. 

1989. Do you know a single official jierson who 
approved of it; have you ever seen any appro¬ 
bation of it from any of the governors of jiro- 
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vincce ?•—No, except Lord Lawrence’s minute, that 
YOU are all familiar with, and some minutes h;^ Sir 
W. Muir. 1 think that the man who tevived 
the idea of this permanent settlement so strongly, 
and was such nn eniliusiast for it, whs Colonel 
Jlaird Smith, the Superintendent of Canal Irri¬ 
gation ; I think he rather gave it the impulse. 

1990. Chairman.'] Was that on his Ftunine 
Report?—On his Famine Report; I know that 
he was a strenuous advocate of it. His idea was, 
and it is very much dwelt ujion by all who favour 
the permanent settlement, that once fix the 
Government demand for ever, and the people 
will get so rich, that a thousand new sources 
of taxation will present themselves to you. 

1991. That assumes that indirect taxation is 
the most excellent mode of taxing people ?—Yes; 
and that sources of indirect taxation will ])re8ent 
themselves in any number if you only settle the 
land revenue in peq)etuity. 

1992. Mr. Fawcett.'] Docs not experience 
show that they dislike the neW taxes ?—There is 
no jirovincc in India in which there has been so 
iniifh opposition, so much reluctance to submit 
to anything like direct taxation, to an income 
tax, or any of these new imposts, as in the per¬ 
manently settled province of Bengal. 

1993. In iiicl, it would not be incorrect to say 
that of all the people in Indin, those who most 
object to the imjiosition of the income tax are 
the very zemindars t)f Bengal who have most 
profited at the expense of the Government by the 
permanent settlement ? — Y es; but perhaps the rea¬ 
son that they objected more strongly than others 
was, first, that they considered lliat to Jev^’ an 
income tax from them was an infraction of the 
express terms of the permanent settlement, ami 
then, secondly, that high education is more gcsncnil 
there, and that all the intelligence and wealth of 
Bengal is concentrated in Calcuttji. 

199-1. You would b(? in favour, 1 sujiposc, of 
having this order of Sir Charles Wood's with 
regurtl to ilic permanent settlement, rescinded ? 
— Certainly ; I think that no lime should be lost, 
in rescinding it, because in the meantime it is 
being iietcd on. 

199.'). You think that even each year’s delay 
in the matter is a serious thing for the future 
finance of India, so far os it is brought into 
ojieration ? - Yes, certainly; every year that the 
perpetual settlement is being carried on it is evil, 
m my view.. 

199C, Mr../. B, Smith.] 1 think you stated the 
income of Oude from the land revenue U» be 
about 1.300,000/. per annum?—Since 1 stated 
that 1 have got the lludget estimate for 1870-71, 
and 1 find there that the land revenue for the 
year ending March 1871 is 1,.1.31,000/., that is 
putting it at 30,000/. more than I did for the 
j)reviouByear; but that is land revenue,not total 
revenue. 

1997. Is the land revenue in Oude sufficient 
to pay the total Government expenditure ?—T do 
not know thiit I could give that from the ac¬ 
counts, bccatise there is the cost of the army, 
which is charged to all India, and not debited to 
tiie different provinces; excluding army charges 
there is a great surjilus revenue. 

1998. 1 think you stated that the depreciation 
of silver has had the effect of ditninishing the 
value of the- land revenne of the Govenament. 
Suiumsing the decrease in the value of silver to 
be. 20 ])er cent., tliere has been in effect a loss 
of 20 jjer cent, to the Government revenue ?— 


That is to say, by diminisbing the puroh^sii^ 
power of the land revenne, 

1999. But will it have that effbet 00 the 
Government funded debt. The sum which it 
receives from the land revenue in silver Yrili pay 
off' the same amount of debt; if it receives a 
thousand rupees in silver it will pay off a thw- 
sand rupees of debt contracted to he paid in 
silver or of interest, will it not?—Certainly. 

2000 . In that ease then there is no losi to the 
Government ? — You mean that, whereas the 
Government has to pay dearer for what it buys,' 
its payments of debt remain the same. That 
is so. 

2001. But in no other instance ?—Debt or 
salaries. 

2002. Arc not salaries raised inconsequence 
of the depreciation in the value of silver?—I be¬ 
lieve in Bombay they were when there were 
tliose enormous prices of cotton; that affected all 
prices in Bombay, and they did raise the salaries 
of some public servants there, but I have never 
heard of the salaries of public servants being 
raised on the Bengal side of India on account of 
the itiercased expense of living. 

2003 . YT)u are aware that the value of silver 
has lately ri.sen, that is to say, that aru])ee which 
passed fqr 2 s. 1 d, at one time during the great 
demand tor cotton has fallen to 1*. lO^d. ?— 
Yes, that is the exchange; but still the purchas¬ 
ing power of tlie rupee is not what it was in 
India. 

2(K)4, I want tf) know whether there has been 
any cliange in the rate of wages or the price of 
commodities since that increase in the value of the 
rupee?—Yes, certainly, everybody knows that; 
he jmys everyone of his servants mure than he 
di<l 20 years ago. 

2 OO 0 . But 1 am speaking of this particular 
period: this happened during the (rotten famine ; 
lh(3 rupee rose Irom lx. lOd.^to 2x. Id.; the 
irlce of cotton rose enormously, and the price of 
and, and the ju-ice of provisions rose. But what 
has been the effect since the rui»ec has fallen 
from 2*. Id. to I x. lOd. ?—It docs not appear to 
have had any effect in IIj)per India. I never 
heard that the value of the rujice there was 
affected by the English exchange. 

2006. You are aware that the price of cotton 
has very much 1‘allen ?—Yes; that is in consc- 
quemre, I jiresurac, of the larger supply from 
America. 

2007. And lias the pric^ of other commodities* 
in any respect risen in India ?—Having been five 
years away 1 do not know that 1 am in a position 
to state that positively. 

2008. You have not formed an opinion on, the 
rise in the price of commodities occasioned by the 
depreciation of silver ?—I only know from what 
1 hear from India, from what I read, and from 
what was taking place when I left, that every- 
laxly complains that living in India is very much 
dearer than it used to bo; and tliere is no doubt 
of one thing, that the prices of grain have ruled 
much higher for tlie last 15 years than they 
did before, and rents have risen. 

2009. But having regard to tlie extraordinary 
rise in cotton occasioned by the cotton famine in 
America, does it follow that the price of inlyer 
has been depreciated in oonsequenoe of that great 
demand for cotton?—I shoula think that the de¬ 
preciation in the vqlue of alver began when so 
much silver was poured into India to midiei the 

r^btays; 
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TtUvEyB; long before the cotton famine in this 
eoanti^, 

2010. But was it not very much increased by 
the cotton famine?—Yes, but that was more 
About. Bombay, and did not extend so much to 
the east of India. 

201 i. Are you aware that the imports of silver 
into Bombay were increased six to seven-fold 
durmg the cotton famine I —I know tliey were in 
BombiQr, but 1 think the efTect of that was not so 
very much felt in Bengal; tlie further you got from 
Bombay the less it was felt, because in the uon- 
ootton-producing districts it would be relatively 
of course less felt. For instance, in Oude, whion 
is not a ootton-producing district 1 never heard 
that it made much impression, the rise there has 
been gradual. 

2012. Sir T. Baxley^ Where, in Bengal, and 
in the North Western Provinces, the tenants 
have occupied their land without interruption for 
a period exceeding 12 years, have they acquired 
any proprietary rights, or merely a permanency 
of occupation?—Merely a permanent right of 
occupancy. 

2013. And they arc liable to an increase of 
rent,or a reduction of it, according to the change 
in the value of land?—Yes; they can sue by 
civil process in the courts for n reduction if they 
can show cause for it; and if they object to any 
enhancement that the landlord proposes, the land- 
lord must bring a suit in court, to get the rent 
enhanced. 

2014. And whilst they have the power oi’ ri'- 
taining their holdings, they can retire from sucli 
holdings if they choose ?—Yes. 

2015. Mr. You H.ay that in spite 

of the dejircciation in the value of money salaries 
have not increased ? — T do not know. In 
Bombay they increased them, Ix'cau.sc the rise in 

{ •rices was so eiieiinous there that people coidiloot, 
ive on their incomes. You could not got a single 
room to lodge in tinder a falmlous sum; but there 
has been no increase in .salaries in the Bengal 
Presidency that I am aware of, owing f.o the rise 
in prices. 

2016. But the rise of prices continues, and will 
before long reach tliat jioint at which it will In¬ 
come absolutely necessary to raise them, will it 
not ?—Tlie salaries of the civil servants arc gene¬ 
rally very liberal, and there is a good margin. 

2017. In course of time, you cannot <lcny t.hat 
they must be raised?—^riiat may be a logical 
consequence: 1 say that the salaries of civil 
servants being liberal, petqde do not (.•oinplaiu ; 
they know that there is ample margin left to live 
on and to save out of. 

2018. Do not you think tliat it adds to the. gra¬ 
vity of the financial prospects, when we consider 
the probable increase in the salaries of the civil 
servants?—^It is a feature that cannot be left out 
of sight, of course. 

2019. In similar circumstances in England, T 
think, wo should find that we should have to pay 
increased salaries ?—I think 1 may say that the 
Salaries of the native employes of the fTovern- 
ment have been in many parts rai.scd, but that 
was because they were so utterly inadequate 
before. 

2020 . With regard to the regulations which Sir 
<%arleB Wood sent out in 1862, as far as we can 
aaoertainfrom the evidence that we have had, they 
hcvd only been acted upon^ the North Western 
PjroidaceB; can you state, from your general 
<0.89; 


knowl^gc of India, whether that is the case ?—-I 
am sure that they have only been acted ujion in 
the North Western Provinces. 

2021. How is it that an order from the 
Imperial Government, which is applicable to 
the whole of the empire, is only acted upon in 
a small fraction of timt empire ?—could not 
have been api»licable to the Madras Pi'csidency, 
nor do 1 think that it was applicable to the 
Bombay Presidency; it was applicable to the 
Bengal Presidem^y. A discretion must have 
been left lo the Governor General, on the repre¬ 
sentation af*thc lo(tal governors, to cxiieditc or to 
retard the execution of tlic. order. Then, again, 
there was one condition, that 80 per cent, of the. 
culturable area must be actually under cultiva¬ 
tion. Then anuthcr C/Ondition was, that it was 
not to extend to any villages or tracts of country 
which were likely within 20 year.s to be brought 
und(!r canal irrigation; so that all tlioso condi¬ 
tions excluded a great de.al of land from its ojicr- 
ation, 

2022. It was the imposing of those conditions 
wbicli iirevented its application to the Piinjaub ? 
—Yes. 

202.3. And.in Oiidu ?—In regard to Ondc, I 
mentioned that 1 was asked my ojiinion, iiiid I 
said that it was premature to talk ahoiit a j•er- 
muhent settlement in a country that Inidnothccn 
surveyed; that until the settlement that was in 
progress of being made bir 30 years was C()ni- 
plcted, I could not. conceive the entertaining of 
the pci'i'nancnl: setthmuuit at all. 

2021. In consequence of your rcpi'cscntatlon.s. 
the minute was pnietieally inoperative in Oude? 
—1 think that, even apart from niy representa¬ 
tions, the idea of esteiiditig it to a eountry in 
widen It regular settlement had nulv just been 
begun eonld never hate been entertained. 

2025. \ Was I riglit in un- 
dei'staiiding you to say the other day that when 
the set tlement that is now in progress in (>iide is 
completed, we shall have about 2I>0,0(M)/. a year 
more land reveniiq than we diave shown hy the 
latest statement .'—Yes, I have now a still later 
rejiort tliat rai.ses tlie land rincnne to I.330,(K(0/. 
I estim.ate the ultimate result at 1,500,000/. 

2026. So that there is 170,000/. that we. have 
still III reecive when the present settlement is 
complctcil ?—'I’liat is only an estimate of mine; 
it may he ,50,ti00 /. less or 50,(KtO /. more ; luit 1 
do not think it will lie 50,000 /. more. 

2027. Is the description of* Oude Jiefore 
annexation given by Sir AA^lliain .Sleemiin 
a pretty eorreet one?—No; 1 liavc always 
diflered very nmeb from Sir William Sleeinan’s 
aecuuiit. It was, 1 think, a jmrtlal aeconiit; he 
was very inneli under the influence, (if some 
natives; he had been a very eminent man in his 
day, and had gained his rejiutation in suppressing 
Thug.-i and Daeoits. It was a fashion m Oude 
whenever a talookdar quarrelled with the lio- 
vcriimeiit to hnind him as a Uaeoit, and it was 
known to be an easy way of getting Sir William 
Sleeman's support to tell him that such a talcokilar 
was a Dacoit; he iii once was loud against him. 

2028. You think his picture of (tiidc was too 
gloomy ?—I think it was overdrawn; hut what he 
says of tin? north of Oude having been terribly 
desolated asid ojtprnssed by one ot tlic native 
governors was perfectly true. 

2029. But, making idl allowances for exagge¬ 
rated stetcmeiits in his book, nevertheless you 
think that, under our rule, Oude has ‘very imicli 

O 3 improved ? 
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improved?—Enormously, by the security that 
has been given to pcivcetul iudusti'y. I recollect 
when wo enlerod (lade, w'hen I marched to take 
jmssoHsioii of my jurisdiction yon never saw 
witliiu hulf-n-mile of either side of the high road 
any (.ultivation at all, because if there bad been 
any (srops there the arniie.s of the Government, 
or the armies of the talookdars fighting one 


aooriier would hav^ trami^ed al| 
eaten them up- 

2030. The annexatba wab only. 15 jrfarti figo ?' 

“Yes- ' : . 

2031. And now it would be true to say that tt 

is one of the most peaceful, one of tltc most con¬ 
tented, and one of the most prosperous distri^te 
of India?—Yes. * . 


Mr. CiiAULES Bagot Philumobe, called in; and Examined. 


2032. C/tairma?!.] W l le you be gdod enough 
to state what has boon your employment in con¬ 
nection with the Forests of India ?••—I liave been 
assi.stant in the Revemie Dojiiirtment since 1855, 
at first in the Board of tNnitrol and in the India 
Office since the nmalguinulion of the two offices. 

2033. fins yonr attenlioj! been particularly 
directed to the question of the forests ?—Parti¬ 
cularly' so. 

2(t34. Will you be good enouj'h to state when 
the Govcrnineiit finst applied itself to the nd- 
ininistration of the forests as a source of revenue ? 
—The forests ivcre very much neglected for a 
great many years, and accounts of neglect arc 
constantly met with in the corre.sj)ondcnec ; hut 
I think that the first time was about 1800, 
when tlic Court of Directors wrote; to India to 
desire that the Govermnent should assert the 
Koyal rights -which had been asserted by the 
uativo princes over the foi-csts. of Malabar, and 
which hud been neglected by our Government, 
III 1830 there was a great eoinjdainl made by 
the Indian Navy Board of Bombay as to the 
want of timber, and they urged upon the Govern¬ 
ment the ujipointment of a oonservatiir. In 1832 
there was evidence given before the House Of 
('oiHiiioiis, by a. Dr, AVallpic. of the neglected 
state of the forests, particularlv in Malaliar luid 
in Bombay', and he al.so slrongfy urged measures 
of oonscrvanc}'. The ncgleci w'ont on to a still 
later period, and Sir Bobert Gr.ml, I think, in 
I8;{S, look up the*qiicstioii; and in 18 J(! Dr. 
Gibson was appointed to Bombay, and did a very 
good work tlu'i'e for many yeavs, though lie bad 
not inncli helii. Then in Biirmah, Mr. Colvin, in 
1841 1 think, was the Chief Commissioner in 
the Tcnassci'im Provincc.s, and took nji the I'orest 
question eurnestlyo Dr. Falconer was sj)eeially 
employed there, and ol)taincd considerable eeJe- 
brity by a rejiort whieli be wrote. Then ISIr. 
Braiufis, a Gcri}ian by birth, was appointed in 
18.').5, and was desired hy l.ord Dalhonsie to in¬ 
stitute measnre.s of conservuney. He is a man 
of great ability and great power of organisation, 
and of iiidtTatigable luliour, and rendereil very' 
good service in the Bunnese ibovinces after 
Pegu bad bemi added to them A limit the same 
time, at Uie end of 1855 or the lieginning of 
185(i, the Madrais Government (Lord Harris's) 
took up the subject very warmly, and lioth 
liord Hams and Sir Henry Montgomery wri'tc 
minutes on it, and lliey <;alled u))on l )r. Cleg- 
horn to organise the department there. 1 may 
say then that Bombay, Burmali, and Madras w ere 
the first places where conservaueV began. Some 
correspoudeup.e arose between this epuntry and 
the Governor General of India about the cession 
of the forests to the west of the Irrawaddy, 
which had befcn imprudently given up to permit 
holders ( that is to say, persons who were allowed 
to cut as long as they paid a certain royalty). 
The Secretary of State wrote out a Despatch 


strongly urging conservancy, and the Govern-- 
inent appointed Mi'. Brandis and Dr. Cleghorn 
to consider how "they could form a separate de- 
partmenl to organise afi administration for all 
India. Tiiat w'as in 18(13, and from that date 
1 tliiuk "we may say that tlie administration 
lias gone on improving ; that departments have 
been formed in all the great provinces which are 
under conservators, wi(h deputy conservators and 
assistant conservators under them, that, in 
short, an oiganised system is now instituted. 

2035. Can you state generally what ore the 
forests in India now that have been brought 
under conservancy under the new system ?—> 
There arc the Punjaub forests; deodar and other 
pine forests in the hills of timt province. 

2036. Can you give us any idea of the area of 
these forests?—It is very difficult to do so, 
beeause they are very extensive. They are not 
demarcated hi the l*unjaub, and 1 could not give 
any estimate of those; but in the Central 
Provinces, they are about 21,000 square tniles; 
in Burinab they are about 2,400 square miles; 
and the Assam forests are 4,000 square inilcs.’ 
I lieard from Mr. Brandis tlie other day, that 
tlie foi-esls in the North Western Provinces and 
Bombay and Madra.s were not demarcated. 

203f. What is the nature of the forests, and 
their character generally, in the Punjaub?-— 
They arc chiefly deodar and pine wood. 

20.‘J8. And ill Oadc, what are tliey?—I think 
sfd <‘hicfly. In Assam there are very valuable 
f(ire.s|s of c.ioutchoue. in parts of Assam tlicre 
are the Sooin forc-sts whicli arc much valued for 
silk worms. There arc also sfil forests in Benral. 
In the south you get the teak, which is the remly 
valuable property. In Burmah there is very 
valuable teak, but it lia.s lieeu very much ran¬ 
sacked. The Attarari fore-sts were the first made 
use of in the Tenasserim Provinces, and they 
w'crc quite ruined for want of eonscrvaticy. 

203!). In regard to the North Western Pro¬ 
vincc.s. arc there any forests there ?—Yes, some 
very valuable forests there. 

2040. Of wlial limber?—T believe all the 
sal to be very valuable: and, of course, there are 
pines ill the hill di.strict.'' of the Himalaya. 

2041. And in the Lower Provinces of Bengid, 
w'hat forests have they ?—They have sill there. 

204 2. And in Madras ?—^They have in Mhlahar 
teak and other woods; they have ebony, arid 
they have also sandal wood vrliieh is very vaitt- 
able. 

2043. And in Bombay, -what are the forests? 
—They have teak there also. The Bwbay 
forests arc so large now, since the addition of 
the valuable forests of Ciinara, that the Govern-, 
mont have been obliged to appoint two con¬ 
servators. Part of tJie Capara foifests were Wtoh 
off from Madras, and giveri over. They are ejfc». 
tremely valuable; tlio»eak there is inu|iulfiis((iBt ' 

2044. What character are the forests '^.^ 0 : 
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othgr part of the Bombay Presidency ?—They 
contain teak too. 

2045. Are there forests in Seinde?—Yes; not 
with siicli hirjfo limber, but tliey aro chiefly 
required for fuel for the stejiiuers on the Indue. 

2046. They arc consumed lorally tlieu?—Yes/ 
but 1 think tliere is also an cxjiort 1o Bombay 
from Kurrachcc; I am not jiositlvc Iio\ve,ver 
on that point. 

2047. Is the establishment for the management 
of Ihcfie forests now completely organwcil 'r*—It 
is being added to; Madras has not licen re-orga¬ 
nised ; imt I believe it is under the eon.sideratiou 
of that Govermnenl to make propo.sals (o the 
Governor General on the sulqeet. The scheme 
has not yet been scut home. 

2048. Arc natives ehh'fly emjiloyed in tlio 
cstttblishmcntB or liuro]>eaus?—The subordinate 
places are filled by natives. It is intendcil, as 
soon as it can be managed, to employ the edu- 
e,ated natives of higii familie.s, who would be glad, 

I believe, to serve in the forests, but at jnesent 
they have no training or .aptitude for tin? work. 
When there i.s a forest seliool in India, which is 
the object that the Secretary of .Stale and the 
Government of India ha\o in \iew, it w ill hi? 
possible to train the natives. 

20'lf). Aro yon sending out skilled meJi nov.-v 
—Tiie Secretary of Slate is (raisiing young 
men now' on the cuiitiiieiit of I’.urope, in 1'ranee 
and (icnnaiiy. The governments of iho.c two 
countries have been very kiial about it, and tbe 
system as yet is answering extremely well, 'fin; 
y<iuug men get on very well with tin* authoiifii.'s 
and with Ibeir comrades, 'fhose tlial have been 
sent out luive not been out two \eai's. but tle y 
bavo been spokeji well of up to tliis time. The 
young men arc scut to the, (Continent for years, 
and tlicJi go to India. 

20.50. Mniat lias been arranged for the ine- 
thodiciil udmini.slration of the>-e Ibresis i'or ibi! 
purjHwe of prodneing rexejino; liave tlit y been 
classified ?—They have been divided into referred 
and unreserved, the reserv<‘s being tbo-^e from 
whieb every body,except fbe Government otlieers, 
are excluded, but cut lings are allow<'d in tlio 
umeserved ones, with the permis'ion of the 
department. 1'here aro also forests wbieli liave 
been appropriated to the villages In some ca-es. 

20.51, Do yon mean wliole f'oresl.s?—(’eriiiin 
districts-and jungles given over to them for ibe 
wood, t(» which they have, hj' enstoni, a right to 
make their implements, .and to procure leave-.s for 
manure and twigs to burn. 

2052. But with regard lei the reserved and 
unreserved, arc there general rules under which 
lieoiises are granted to cut timher?—Yes, in the 
unreserved thci'o would he. It is difi'ercutly 
ntauaged; in some |)laecs it is done hy a seigno¬ 
rage, but Uic orilors are so soim as the forests 
are fit for it, to get them under departmental 
management. In some districts tbe cstablisli- 
meul is not large enoiigb, and it would be loo 
expensive to do it all at once; but gradindly 
it IS inteiulcd to get tliein all under actual orga¬ 
nisation. 

205.3. In what way is the produce of the 
reserved forests reserved ?—By pi-eserving the 
timber for the use of the people ; it is reserved 
by the Government in order to stoj) the entire 
destruction of all the forest. 

2054. In order to allow the timber to grow to 
a proper marketable size?—Yes. 

2055. The timber in those reserved forests 
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baviiig been cutdoAvn .already?—Yes, iji a great 
many ; and. where the forests have not been ill- 
nsed, the object is to pro.serve them, and to d<'al 
tlicm (uit aecordlugto regular rotation and regular 
management. 

20.56, But you are not able to shale now wluit 
is the <!xteut of the forests ?—No, it would not 
be safe at all to do so. I tbouglit that (picstion 
woidd be asked, and 1 tried very miieli to make 
it out; butiuiy statement on tbe subjeet, I think, 
W(udd only mislead. AVben tbe fore.-ts bavo 
been surveyed and demarcated, we slid! know 
better what tlie area is. Hven tbeii. I '-upiiose, 
they arc so extensive that we may not know very 
accurately. 

20.57. Is it siipjiosed that according to tim 
present extent to wliich llie forests are being 
used, the reserved forests will produce limlu-r to 
be taken up at the time when the unreserved 
are exhausted?—Yes, certainly; Iml I mielit 
moulion that the reserved are not so r«‘serve<i as 
lliat they are not cut by tlie (Jovermm-nt otlieers. 
Tin.' Govei iimcjit otlieers .-till cut in tin' reserved 
Ibre.sls aeenrdiiig as the timber is rci|nire;1. 

20.5'''. Do you mean reipiii-ed for (lie purpo.-e 
of (.biverumeut ?- Keijuired for the [ lapo-e of 
(lovernmenf, or for (ho purjiohC of keeping ilie, 
rolatioM of tlie foi'e.'rt; tin: trees tlial a: '- til tor 
eultiiig are cut. 

20.5!). Wlieii (hey an; cut in that wav, are 
ihev sold and iirouglit. to aeeouul as rcveiiiic?— 
Yi-;. 

2n(!0. will you .sl.vli.' by what mo-le the 
n-veniie is eollei-tcd from tin; piddie wlio are 
allowed to cut timbi'r?— Sometime.^ by lieen-es, 
and sometimes by a royalty ujioii tlie limljcr 
brought out of the forest, a .seignorage. 

2('iil. .And aro tlu-se demainl.s and laiymeiil.s 
regulaleil administratively and iml by any 
legislative ciiaetmetii ?■■-■'riiere is a legi. lalive, 
enaetun'iil, W’bieli i.s to be aiueinled ; but. it doe.-i 
not deal with that point; it only establi.-ln.'s itio 
right, of tin; Government to do eerlaiti aei- in 
tin.! foresls. 

2(>(i2. Does it jirinenl ibe jndilie from going 
into the I’orests w'illiont tlie license of lie- ("lovern- 
nionl ?—A’e.s, it does. 

Can you tell us wliat Ini.s lie,.-n tlio 
revenue derived from Ibe fure.-ls by tin- sy.stein 
<if lieeiisc.s and <illK‘rwIsc ?• 1 <‘anuo(. give you 
wlial lias lieen got by one and wliat by the other; 
hut. in the gros.s receipts of (lie t'ore-ts 

were /. for the whole of India. I take 

]S(i;! 64, liecanse it wa.s the fii-id year tliat the 
forest revenue was not mixed ui) will) tin; saver 
duties; lliey' were ]mt looelher before that 
date. But. in the Budget estimate that we Jiaio 
now for 1871-72, it i,s estimated at .57.‘1,22U/. 

2064. Have you any class!(leatioii of that 
revenue in the dUfereut fore.sts, or the dilfercnl 
jiresideneies?—AA’^i* ought to have sueli a elas.-i- 
llcation, beeanse there i.s always a sejiarate an¬ 
nual Bmiget jirejiarcd for each adml)iir4ratiiiii. 

206.5. n a.s tin.' increase been gradual f- It iia.s 
been gradual 1 sliouhl say : in one year it was 
a little lcs.s than in liie pi-ovi<ius year, but oliier- 
wise it is a grailual iin.-.n-ase. It lias been 
304,000/., 3.50,000/., 3,56,000/. (this oifieial year 
comprised ffuly 11 months), 301,000/.,331,0()0/., 
420,000/., .458,Of>0/., 468,</00/. (regular e.sti- 
nnite), 573,000/. (budget estimate), so that you 
may eertaiuly say that it is a gradual increase. 

2066. Have you ascertained the o-auses oi' th.at 
increase ?—I have uo doubt myself that the causes 
O 4 arc 
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Mr. C. il. the Wticr iiiaiittgeuient of the forests, and 
PhilUmm't. that llicy have produeei] more. 

— 2 (»(; 7 . Do you mean that more timber has been 

as April <!ii 1 in the forehts, or that the elmrges have been 

1871 . iniMtl for cut ting the timber?—! do not believe 

tliiit the timlicr is eharge<l higher, but .1 believe 
it is ll\c Imtttr administration, and that they get 
more out of the tinvsts. 

2008. Are you finite sure of that; do you 
know from the rejmrts that there has been no 
rise in tlie rate clmrgcd by (jovernmont for cut¬ 
ting the timlier?—1 know in Madras there was 
reeently a rise in the chai'gc for find. It was 
very low befoiv., and the Government liave 
always l)e.en told that there was no reason why 
the department slmul<l not charge tin; market 
price, and that, even to the other departments 
of (iovernment, it should not give away its 
revenue. 

2 ( 1 ( 1 !). Do you know wlietber that revenue in- 
el odes any tiling that WHS eiil for the nsc of the 
Go\ernmeo( ; was it ehargcal first to that side of 
the neeounl ?—Yes: lately they have lieen 
making some State railways, and it has been 
observed that the Forest Department, lost by 
the transaelion ; and the Secretary of State has 
told the Government of India that if onglit to be 
sure to get. its profit out of these transactions, 
just asi'it were an individual. 

2()7nT You mean that on the one side of the, 
aeeonut the full valneof timber shonld be entered 
as if it we,re sold to jirivate ih'vsoiis?—\ f:s: that 
Government shmdd rnecive tlie full \alue. 

2071 . And flieu charged as the. expense of the 
constriierioii of the railway on the other side of 
the uee(iunt?—Yes, 

2t)72. Do you think (hat that older has had 
any 'ell'ee.t in incnxising the revenue?—It is only 
iu the hist year that it has gone out. I have no 
doubt it will be attended to. 

2 t) 7 ;t. Jbit has tlie expense of tbi‘ adiniiiistra- 
tion of the. forests kept |)a<'e with the increase of 
reeeipts? Tt has, and nulurally, because finding 
tlie fore.sts in very bad order, of course expen¬ 
sive establiilimeii'ts are reqnirod to bring them 
back to order. 

21 ) 74 . (bin yon state the exjiense of adminis¬ 
tration iu the first year yon mentioned, and in 
the last?—Not for the n)'st. For the 

expense w.aa 180,000 and the snrjilns was 
lfi:$,()t> 0 1. The J’ndget estimate for this year is 
57 :J, 0 ()() /. fill’ receipts; the charges are estimated 
at Ifil.OOO/., and tlie net is 121,0t)0/. 

2()7r>. Then the efteet of tlie administration 
apjiears to have been to rodiice the net rovcinie ; 
even lliougli you bad brought to accouul the 
suiiposed jirofit. of the Government railways, you 
have reduced the net reveiino by a considerable 
amount -Yes, it will be reduced until you have 
the elfeet of these measures of eonservaney, Y’oii 
certainly have, inermsed the Teeel||) 1 s very much. 

2 (). 7 (). ilut yon base increased the expenditure 
so uiiieli, that yon liave diininislied the revenue? 
— lint tliat was because you must necessarily 
do so; iu (utiire years you will got the benefit 
ol’ these new establishments, and you will then 
get a larger net revenue. 

2077 . Ibit is that a speculative opinion of your 
own, or have you any nutbeiific itfforniation in 
the. way of a eomiuercial estinmte-o'f the out turn 
ol‘ the undertaking, which shows that that is the 
c(i!.c?—Wo have not that; but the Governor 
General has expressed a very strong opinion on 
■■ the subject. 


2078, The Governor General knows na,*noro 
about it tlian you do, because he docs not admi¬ 
nister the forests; have you auy practical esti¬ 
mates, founded on what, may bo called a com¬ 
mercial investigation uf them?- The Inspector 
General is acquainted with all the I'orests, and 
with what tiiey are likely to produce; and it is 
shown liy the reports sent home, that he very 
earetiilly considers the probability of a return 
being iiiiule to tlie Government ultimately. 

2 ir/t). Hut 1 want to know wlietber you have 
got any iiil'onnatioii that is apart from the general 
expression of jirobabilities, based on what wo 
may cull an estimate; for instance, of the miiubcr 
of limber trec.s jicr acre, or Tier square mile, and 
so iiiith, slniwing what wonlu be cut dow'u within 
a definite term of years, and at what value ?—Wc 
have got iiotblng tiased upon the actual area and 
the mimbev of trees, except in particular forests. 
Whenever any inciease of establislimeut is re- 
eommemh'.!, it is always stated what arc the 
grounds on wliieli it is expected that there will 
be an increase of revenue, wliieb will make this 
increase of establislimeut answer to the Govern¬ 
ment. It would be refused or modified vclicre 
tluire was no probability or expectation of such 
an iiierease, 

2080. Do you expect that the cost of the esla- 
hlislimeiit will lie diminished iu future years, or 
will it eoiitiiiiie to increase?—There is no doubt 
that wlicii yon e.aii get yonr training school in 
India, tiinl (mu employ the natives more, ad- 
iiiiiiistnitiou will not lie so exjiensivc; but now 
there is tlie sending uni of skilled people from 
Kiigbinil, and ilic eniploymentof skilled jieoplc in 
Tndia, wliiidi of course make it expensive at first. 

2('81. Have you any stateinenl of the number 
of I'iurupeaiis tint have been sent out or have 
been einpli'ycil in India as compared with the 
iimuber of natives? — I think the European 
establishment all over India is 88 or !)<). 

2082. ,\re they all permanently employed?— 
They are all jiermant ntly employed; they are 
all either (.•on.servators, dcinity conservators, or 
assistant eonservafors. 

20 S.‘i. Are they cmjiloycd for the, whole of 
their career witii jirouiiscs of promotion, under 
Bome scheme^ .of, proinotioUj? — Yes, under a 
regolar iwliiftnm of jiromotinti wriieb has been 
Biinetionod in tliis country. 

2084. And under a retiring allowance?—Yes, 
bii,t iniuiy of these are oflicers of Goverument 
w'ho have taken to this line. 

208'>. Who belong to the General Ciivil Ad- 
minislratioii of t.Iie country ?—Ye^i, both coven¬ 
anted and uncovenaiili'd. 

208(). Gan you state the nuirilier of natives 
that have been e.iiniloyed under them ?—JS'o, I 
cannot. One native has been nominated to one of 
these training nppoiiitineiits. 

2087. Has any di.stiiietioii been made in bis 
Haliiry from the salaries oi‘ the. others ?—No, bo- 
cuiise be was sent out from England. 

2088. I'oii liavc iiicntioiied that by cnqiloyin 
natives in.sl.ead of Europeans the expense woul 
be less; 1 wnijit. you to explain bow the expense 
is les.s, if wlieu a native is emiiloycd instead of a 
Europeari, be is jwiid the stuue salary?—! was 
alluding to tlio time when you would have your 
training school in India. Then you would fix a 
difieieiit scale of salaries: you would not give a 
man the same salary who was iu his native 
country us you would if you took him from a dis¬ 
tant country and sent him out to India. 

2088 . That 
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2089. Tliat opens ti large queation; but are 
you aware, that Government have taken that 
view of the payment of the salaries of natives, or 
have they not acted on tho view that you con¬ 
demn rather of paying the natives exactly tho 
eame salaries as the Europeans, when they hold 
the same appointment under the same conditions? 
Are you aware of any rule laid down by tho 
Government of India or the Government at 
home, tliat where a native holds an appointment 
and iwrforms duties under the some conditions as 
a European, he should receive less salary ?—I am 
not aware of any such rule, nor do I know that 
any exists; but it only strikes me ns a natur.al 
conscciucnce. , 

20!)(). What I want you to distinguish is be¬ 
tween 3 'onr own speculations of what might bo 
right and what is now going on in India as a 
matter of fact?—There is no training going on in 
India, and none can gO on just yet. 

2091. You have told us that the only native 
who has been sent to take an office in the Forest 
Department under the same conditions as a Euro¬ 
pean has received j)reciscly tho same salary as a 
European employed in his place wouhl Imve re¬ 
ceived ; in that view of tiie case, would the ein- 
ployment of natives in any way reduce the ex- 
pemliturc?—Not of course in that vie w. 

2092. Is not that the only view whii h is pre- 
eented to us by the proceedings of the Govern¬ 
ment of India?—At this iiKancnt, certainly, it is. 

2093. However, it is your opinion that if 
natives were employed on a lower- scale you 
might reduce the expenses?—Yes. 

2094. When doyouexjiect to sec any sufficient 
number of natives qualified to perform tlicse 
■duties?—^'I'here can be no tiMining school in 
India until we have got the forests in such a 
state as to present an cxamjile of w’liat a forest 
should bo, and until there is'a sufficient number 
■of skilled people in India' who can iasiriict 
-others. 

2095. Have you got a school of instruction 
out there ?—No; and none is to be cstablisbed 
until there is a sufficient number of skilled 
people to instruct, and forests in such order that 
they they would present an exaniple. of what 
forests ought to be. That I know was Mr. 
BraiKli.s’s view of the matter. 

2<i90. You have no approximate estimate at 
all on which an ojiiuiou can be formed as to the 
future jiroduclion of the forcst.s?—No, I do not 
think any could be got. 'flic conservator of 
Canara this year has said that the forest.s will 
produc-e a very much larger sum than they do 
now. 

2097. la that general assertion supported hy 
any approximate estimate of the produce of the 
forests worked out'in figures?—Not worked out 
so as to be accepted as a regular estimate. - 

2093. Will it be necessary to legislate foi-tlie 
purpose of getting a projicr adminislraliou of the 
forests as a source of revenue ?—^J'liere is a Hill 
now before the Legislative Council. I have seen a 
notice with regard' to it, saying that the Govern¬ 
ment believed that it would fullj- meet all the 
requirements. It has been prepared with great 
care by Mr. Brandis and Mr. Baden Powell, wJio 
is now acting as conservator in tho Punjaub. 

2099. After tliat-is pu'^aed, there will be no 
legal difficulty in the way of preserving the 
forests 1—-No legal difficulty. 

2100. Do you consider that the forests arc 
now being administered for the purpose of pro- 

0 . 59 . 


ducing revenue, or for the purpose of supplying 
the requirements of the country in limber ?— 
The Government have been instnictcd not to 
consider revenue as tho main object, because 
tho forests must be jirc.servcd even if It costa 
money, on account of climate, and on accDunt of 
the production of timber and firewood. 

2101. You look upon it that the main object 
is to have the production of belter woods or more 
suitable woods in larger quantity available?— 
Yes. 

2102. I think you say that the survey of the 
forests I'or actual demarcation has not been nii- 
dertaken yet?—ithasbten undertaken in jiarts; 
part of Bengal has been done, for*instaucc. In 
several administrations it has hccu begun. 

2103. Do you know bow far the general sur¬ 
vey of India lias penetrated into the forests, or 
doc.s it only take llic outer edge of them ?—Only 
the outer edge, I presume. 

2104. So that tho whole inner plotting of tlic 
forests has to be yet made ?—Yes. 

2105. Mr. C«ec.^ I do not quite understand 
bow you expect an increase of revenue, Ironi tho 
better managemont of the forests; do j ou expect 
on increase of rovonuc from having a larger 
market I'or wood ?—Yes, cerhiiiily an inercused 
demand for wood. One of the cireumstances 
which have induced llie Government to look after 
the Ibrcsts is the increased price of fuel and 
timber all over India, or almost all over India. 
The introduction of railroads, of loconiotivos, 
and of steamboats, has made, a demand for fuel 
and also for timber for constrlicting the i'ailw.ays. 
The increase of pojmlation and the general in¬ 
crease of th(i wants ol' the Iuhabit.aiit,s, has also 
led to .‘in incrciiKcd dcmtiiul. 

2106. How would an improved adniinl.stration 
of the forests give you .an improved revenue?— 
By enabling you to manage your forests more 
ccoiio'micall}', and toliring more timber to market 
in better condition, and to liavc a sujiply alwiiys 
ready in rotation, and so on. 

2107. And to imjirove the means of eiPinmimi- 
catiuu, I .snppo.sc, by making roads ?— Yes, those 
are, ahvays charged against forest rcvcnni!; the 
Ifircst roads are of course an cxjicnsc wbicli is 
not always rceiirring. 

2103. And that is what yon mean by tho ini- 
jirovcil administration of the forests?—Yes. 

2109. Do you also moan ))laiitiiig?—Yi‘s ; 1 
Include jilanting. There is a doubt in India 
wliftlier natural reproduction or jilanting i-s the 
best mclliod; but natural reproduction, if you 
can manage it, would be more economical; and 
there is no doubt that both oiiglit to go on 
together. • 

2110. In how many years would the trees be¬ 
come valuable that arc planted under this new 
system?—I believe that teak trees are 80 yc.ars 
in growing. 

2111. Culil you first bring into the iii.arkct 
the trees which arc mnv jilanicd, you would cx- 
](ce,t an in(Tea.se of exiieiiditure not (smimenrairatc 
with the increased revenue, 1 suppose?—Not 
iiece.ssarily. I bhould think that every ySuf 
there would be an improvement. 

2112. Bnk with rcg.'ird to that part of the 
operation of the udunulstniicirs of the forests 
which consisEs of plunUng, tliat would be a dead 
loss for 80 years, would it not?—No; you get 
the loppings, wliich more than pay the cxocnses. 
There is an cxamjile, of that* in tho Malabar 
jilantations. Mr. Conolly, the collector, made 
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some very fine iikiitiUions, and tliey more than 
pay tlicif c.vpenses ftoni the loppings. 

211.3. Tliosc ]o|>pings must be from the old 
trees tliat arc being cut down nowj arc they 
uni I— No, from the trees of the plantation. I 
think that these plantations were begun in 1842. 

2114. Then, in fact, the trees that arc planted 
begin to bring in Rome profit long before the 80 
years that you ineiitione.d ?—Certainly. 

211.3. IJow soon would a jilantation begin to 
pay its own ex[iense.s?—That 1 should not like to 
say. 

211 (5. Still, long before the time that the trees 
had to he cut down, it would begin to bring some- 
tbing towards the, revenue?--! should say long 
before; but that Is a <iuestion whieb Dr. Cleg- 
horn could give you jnwtLeal Information upon.- 

2117. Mr. Fmnctt.'] 1 niidorsiaud that you 
superiiiteml the forest dejiartmcul.s at the India 
Office ? —Yes. 

2)18. And I suppose there is quite enough 
to occupy your time in that duty now?—There 
is plenty ol' work in it; but 1 am also in tlie 
lieveniio Department. 

21151. 1'here is really a distinct Forest Depart- 
Bieni in the India Otiiee, is there not?—it is 
Joined to the Ileveiiiu! Department. 

2l2((. How maiiv officials should yon say wore 
employed at tbel luliaOflleijin this ForcstDcpart- 
ment?— There has been no addition nmdo on 
accoinil of the forests spe<;ially, exeejit that when 
iIktc are forest examinations there is a tcnqsirary 
clerk employed sjici^-ially. 

2 1 2 1. Js there a very eonsidernblt! amount of 
work to be done in the India Olliee connected 
with the Forc.stDej)artmenl?—1 fiml that there is. 

2122. In the revenue ai'coiinls, or in any otlier 
acemmls, is any estimate given of the exjiensc of 
the home charges incurred for the Forest Depart¬ 
ment f~ They arc not .separately jnit. 

2123. So that wo have no means of a.seortain- 
iug what the home charges are for adminisleriug 
the Foieyt De)iarlment ? -The. home (diarges are 
nothing hnt the secretary, and the assistant 
secretary, and three clerks, who are ])artly 
revenue and partly loiesl otlieials. It is a mixed 
department, which has rather grown of late 
year.s; the last five or six years, I may' say'. 

2121. You have not been to India yourself? 
—No. 

212o. Can you furnish mo. with the leading 
items, which compose the revenue of .070,000/., 
ami from which the forest revenue is derived?— 
1 cannot give the itcni.s. 

212fi. May 1 venture to ask what the Revenue 
Department of the India House does with regard 
to the lorests?—It reviews the Builgels that come 
from India on the subject, and it does go through 
the aei^ouiils. 

2127. ]>tit how can yon review the Budget if 
you do not know the items?—A matter of pure 
detail would not he sent. The annual reports 
furui.sh us with information, lint some rcp(>rts, 
I think, only give the receipts of I'cvcnue for the 
different districts. 


Hiis the Revenue Dejiartment of the 
Indi-rOffieL'- whicli •yon are connected, over 


ventured to sugj. 


cst U) the autbori4ie.s in India 


that you cannot revi'^' « J^udgct wjthout know¬ 
ing the items ?-There is I’’ renort. sent 

every year from Bengal, Madru5« Butmiay, and 
tlie otluT administrations, and the iBlorinaiJon 


you want can he got from these. 

21251. i venture to think it strange, consider¬ 


ing that a considerable charge, whatever it Inay 
he, is thrown upon the revenue of India for these 
expenses of the India Office in superintending the 
Forest Department, that ajqmrently no account 
whatever is kept of the items of revenue. You 
cannot furnish me with a statement bow much is 
produced by tlic sale of w’ood, how much from the 
loppings, and how much from any other sources 
of revenue ?—I could tell you, certainly, from 
the annual reports of each district. They are 
not put togelhcr in any one shape in the Forest 
Budget, lor which the general receipts and 
charges only are wanted. 

21.30. But has it not ever struck the authorities 
of the Revenue Department tliat there is an ex¬ 
traordinary growth in expenses, that with a 
greatly increased revenue, you have expenses 
increasing so fast that the net has diminished in¬ 
stead of increasing?—We know that it has been 
increased by the necessity of increasing the esta¬ 
blishments for the purpose. No establishineut 
is increased, at least except a very small sum 
is involveil, without actual sanction from home. 

2131. I would venture to ask you what you 
define the function of the Revenue Department at 
the India Oflicc to be, except to keep some check 
and control upon the expemlitnrc; cannot you 
form some estimate, yon having been in that 
department for some years, of the items of this 
revemie ?—I know the sources from which they 
arc derived, from the sale of timber, fuel, and 
foicst produce of other kinds; honey and lac, 
and the like. 

2132. But you cannot give me any idea whe¬ 
ther hall' lh(! revenue is derived from timber and 
one-third from fuel, or whether one-third is de¬ 
rived from timber and half from fuel?—I could 
find out that, 1 think, certainly : hut of course 
that is a matter of detail that we should not in¬ 
terfere, with hero. As long as it is shown that 
there arc. certain jirofits derived, that certain 
wood must he got, and that the forests will pro¬ 
duce it, the jiroposal would he sanctioned. 

2133. I’erhajis you would, by an examjde, give 
me an illustration of any ease of interference. I 
want to know what you do at the India Office, if 
you do not superintend these items ?—^We do 
Rxijierinlciui; there is not a single jiaper wliich is 
not read very accurately and carefully. 

2134. But would you give me any cxiunple of 
your ohjeoting or interfering in regard to any items 
of ex j)endi tii re ?—1 ca nnot at Uiis momun t call cases 
to mind, hnt remarks and ohjeetions arc con¬ 
stantly made on other subjects, and would be, 
if necosHary, on this. 

2i3;>. You could not furnish us with an ex- 
am 2 ile ?—Not at this moment. 

213(5. Are you quite sure that no portion ol 
this re venue has arisen from the sale of certain 
proinietnry rights of the Government in 
forest.s ?—None ; I may say that. 

2137. That the Govennnent has not sold tbs' 
right of rai.«ing revenue from the forests?—No; 
on the contrary, they hayc been desired par¬ 
ticularly to keyj) all the forests as much as toey 
can in t heir owu hands; they rent private forests, 
if tliey cun get hold of them. 

2138. You have read the reports and financial 
statements that are nsually" made in India; and 
this 570,000/. that the foresfs yield is put down 
as an item of revenue?—I have not read ths 
general financial statements, but that is the 
sum named in the Forest Budget for the year 
1871 - 72 , 


2139. Is 
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Is thei^ at the same time in the Budget 
ian item imt down for expenditure ?—No doubt 
that would bo ascertuned in the financial depart¬ 
ment ; I have nothing to do with the account. 

2140. la it not an element, in looking after the 
revenue, to see at what expenw that revenue is • 
obtained ?—No doubt, or 1 ahould not have been 
able to give the itema that 1 lieve given to-day. 

2W1. But you do not know Whether it is jtut 
down in the financial statement of each year? — 

I can say it ie. 1 have got here a paper which 
states wnat they mean to put into the Forest 
Budget. I gave you the Budgist cliargea at the 
eamc time that I gave you the Budget receipts. 

2142. It is stated iu tite financial statement, 
and not mixed up with otlier items of expendi¬ 
ture ?—^It is mixed with the land revenue in the 
accounts, “land revenue, forests, and abkai-es 
(includes allowances to district and village offi¬ 
cers in 1870-71).” 

2143. Are you quite certain that in the finan¬ 
cial statemoiit which is annually mode in Calcutta, 
from which the public obtain their information 
as to the financial position of India, it is dis¬ 
tinctly brought out that the Government gets 
fi70,000y, from the revenue from the forests, and 
that the exi)en8C of getting that revenue is 
450,000 /. ?—I Inave no doubt that it is. 

2144. But you cannot he certain w’hethcr it is 
stated os a distinct item ?—1 hai e not the, smallest 
doubt it is, but 1 cannot state for certain, hceause 
I have not read the Budget speech. 

2145. Sir T, ih/s/w/,] lias the sale <tf timlic.r 
for fuel been confined to the inferior (juality of 
timber ?—I do not know. Of course the good 
timber is not sold for fuel; the leak is not sold 
for fuel, except the loppings, or cxcejit, iierliat>s, 
accideutally. 

2146. IVliat market is tc.ak sold in?—I do not 
know which market.; the people coine tor it 
to the forest dejiots, and a great ileal of it is 
conveyed to Bombay, Caleutta, and Madras. 

2147. If only people iu tlie ncighlKiurliood of 
the forests scud for the timber; it is a limited 
market.?—Yes, but there is a great demand ; 
from Burma}) there Is a considerable export. 

2148. Wr. Lyttelt.on.~\ Is there a large foreign 
trade in timber ?—1 do not know liie extent of 
it, but I think the foreign trade in timher is 
chiefly from Burmah, Moulmeiu, or lliuigoon. 

2149. Chairmtaul That is chietly exjKnlcd, to 
hnpoi't it into other parts of Lidia, !.« it not ?— 
Yes; blit I believe a good deal of teak ha.s been 
exported of late years to Europe. 

2150. Mr.. Lyttcltim.''\ Is there any export 
duty on timber in India ?—No, nut in any jiart 
of India. 

21.11. I thought there was in Bunnali?— 
There is a transit duty on the timber that comes 
from foreign states, winch is tlie way ive levy the 
royalty on that which comes down from the, upper 
states. 

2152. Mr. (.'««d/is4.] The surplus from 1,lie.se 
forests in 1864, J think you stated, wa.-i about 
260,000?,?— In 1864 it was tfiJl.Otk) ; the re¬ 
ceipts were 3.10,000/.,tho oxpcnditnrc 186,000?., 
aha the net 16.1,000?. 

2153. What was the last year which'you 

f ave ?—The last is the Budget estimate; receipts 
73j000/., expenditure 451,000?., and net 

,m,ooo/. 

i21i54. That would be a surplus of about 

120 , 000 ?. ?—£. 121 , 000 ,’ 

2155. So that the greater the income the less 
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the snndua ?—That is exactly what I hope peo¬ 
ple W'llf not think. 

2156. That is exactly what the figures disclose, 
is it not ?—Not altogether. In the estimate for the 
year you do not get the value of the stock in hand 
which is always considerable, because at the date 
when the Budget necounls are made out, there 
is always a considerable number of outstamling 
liabilities, and thei’c is sfook in hand, which is 
carried to the account for the next year. 

2157. Chmrmim.'\ Hut that woidd be the, same 
for each year, would it not?~Ye.=<: but the last 
one you have the benefit of. 

215H. lTnlc8.s tho.se figure.s he very much in 
excess of what they were in former year«, that 
would not affect the comparison?—No. 

2159. Mr. Candlith.] Then the, increase of 
revenue is about two-fifths between 1864 and 
the present estimate ?—Yes. 

2160. Wliilst the increase of management has 
been two-aud-a-half timits, becaii.se 186,0(M)/. 
multijdicd by t wo-and-a-halfi is about the present 
co.st of management ?—Yes. 

2161. What is the improvement in adrninis- 
tration which you have got for this increase of 
260,000/. ?—VVe have not got it yet; wc are to 
reap it; we hojie to reap it. 

2162. I am .'iskiug you definitely what i.s the 
improved administrution which you have,got?— 
Yon have got a regular organisation ; you arc not 
now dependent upon one single individual, and 
his taste in cultivating the forests; he miglvt do 
it extremely well, and many of the collectors did 
it well, for a certain time, and then some other 
collector came, and his ta.ste not being in that 
direction, tlu! forests were negleele*!. 

2163. Then for this (wo-aiul-a-hair inereii'se of 
cost we have iiupj’oveil taste, and uniformity of 
admiiii.<tration ? — I meant tliat a man’s own in¬ 
clinations might lead him t<i look after the 
forests, and .aiiotlier man to neglect them. * 

2164. And for the sake of uniformity of 
inanagcmeut wc have paid two-and-a-lialf limes 
the ]>rcvious cost?—11’ you like to put it in that 
way. AVliat 1 mean is that yon cannot, unless 
you have a separate (lepartmciil, have a regular 
organisation of the forests, because it only 
dciiend.s ujxni the inclination of one man, and 
there is-no system. 

216,). But the main object is revenue?—The 
main object is not revcmic in this ease, 

2166. l.)o you know any |)arallel aaise in India 
or England, or any ];arl of the world, ani^liing 
that ba.s eoine under noliee witere thi! cost ol 
maiiiiging an estate is fonr-fiftlis of llie revenue? 
—J hii.ve not iminired into that, 

2167. A'ou expect a diminished cost ofinaiia-i'c- 
ment when you bav<i Mipersi-dcd Eurojicans and 
employed imtive.s?—Not wholly on that ground, 
but 1 expeiU that as the forests get into InUter 
order they will require less maiiageiuent, and 
tberefi.rc the expeasos will be dimini.sbed: and 1 
also slated that 1 thought native managemeiil 
would be cheaper than linropean, and that you 
might get to that in time, when the native.s wen 
Butticienlly trained. 

2168. Let me put this general quc.st.ion lo you ; 
wouhl not tjic pay' ol' natives at a less rate than 
tlie j)ay to .Eunijwans tmid to engender very 
luucli Jiscoiftcnt ivinong.st the natives of India ?— 

1 should think not. but, that is a point to be 
decided by those • who hav(‘ been in India, ami 
know that Europeans are differently |)aul, as 
to some extent is the case now. 

1-2 21651. You 
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2169. You think thftt political evils would sot 
result from the saving of money in that way ?<*->! 
cannot but. 

217(1. \Vhat is the ohiect and utility of this 
money management which is in your hands ?— 
The objects of the superintendence of the forests 
is the object of any gbnemi branch of Govern¬ 
ment, which is re}yirted to the Secretary of State. 
He must have somebotly to look tlu-ough the 
papers. 

2171. But we are paying 450,000 1. out in 
India for the management, and the India Ofiicc 
bears no responsibility ?—I do not understand 
the bearing of your question; do you mean that 
there should be no reports made from India on 
the subject of tiie forests ? 

2172. What is the object of the present Home 
management?—To control the Government of 
India, and see that the work is projterly done. 

2173. To control men in managing their own 
affairs ?—Npt that. 

2174. The IBune Government arc not liable 
for any money results, arc they?—The final re¬ 
sponsibility rests with the Secretary of State in 
Council. 

2175. C/»/nrwflH.] You assist the Secretary of 
State in CJouncil in the exercise of his powers of 
supervision over the Budget ?—Yes, that is the 
Forest Budget. 

2176. Mr. CuntUu)!.'] W’hiit is the whole ex¬ 
pense of superintending this forest account; liave 
you any assistants?—T am .the assistant of the 
secretary in the Kevenue Department. 

2177. Have yon clerks? — Ves. 

2178. What is the expiense of superintending 
this forest account in England ?—I i-eiilly do not 
know' what their salaries are: hut, as I was ex¬ 
plaining to another Honourable Mcniher, the 
Forest I.)c)mrtment is merely aii adjunct of the 
Revenue Depurtnient. 1 hapjicn to have taken 
interest in it, and to have had tlie management 
of it, 

2179. You cannot point out to the Committee 
what are the .advaiitagcB accruing to India itself 
from (Ids superintendence of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment in England?—I think great benefit has 
accrued to it; by that means we are enabled to 
get a system for training men who will he of 
great assistance for preserving the forcste. 

2180. TJie English supcrinteudence lias been 
the means of ereating a service of men J'or 
managing the forests in India ? — Training 
them'. 

2181. Ton do not train the men here at all; 
they are trained in India, are they not?—We 
take the stcjis for getting the men; we supply 
the men ; w'c find the men, and make the aiTange- 
inents for having them trained in France and 
Gernumy. 

2182. Then the use of this home superin¬ 
tendence is to supply servants to India ?—That 
is one use of it. 

2183. Mr. Grant Dtj#.] Yourjwsition is that 
of an assistant in the Revenue Department?— 
Yes. . 

2184. The Revenue Department of Cite India 
Office is the department which deals with all the 
despatches that come from India, relating to the 
land revenue, salt^ opium, customs,'and excise ? 
—Yes. 

2185. Mr, Prideaux, who is the head of that 
department, and is at present ill, and cannot 
come before ns, has for some years handed over 
to you the dealing with those despatches which 


ooinc from India spedl^y xdA^g to titt 
Department?—Yes. ■ 

2186, And you have gi:aduailjr> from 

an interest, in the subject, got your hands 
whateveinhiuiness there is at In^a Olffioe 
that especially relates to forests ?-!-Yes. 

2187. But tliere is no suidi thing as a foreiit 
department or even sub-department properly so 
called?—No,it’is an adjunct;.it grew out of 
the Revenue Department, and for this reason 
diet the sayer duties were also under the ^evenuo 
Department, and so the forest duties got mixed 
with them. 

2 I 816 . The proper answer to a question that 
was put to you a little while ^ 1 , as to the 
mnount of expense at the India Omoe that w.as 
caused by the supervision of the forests in India, 
would have been a‘fraction of your salary ?-!- 
Yes, that is what I intended to convey. 

2189. A fraetion of your salary is the whole 
expense of the India Office establisnment relating 
to the supervision of the forests?—Yes, that is' 
what I intended to convey, 

2190. I suppose that you have made all the 
arrangements that have become necessary, on 
account of the establishment in India of a 
scientific forest service, on the same plan as those 
which exist in all those countries of Eur<w 
where there are gi'eat forests?-—Yes; but I uo 
not mean to take the credit of having done all 
that. 

2191. You have had the general superintend¬ 
ence of it?—Yes. 

2192. It has been, for instance, your duty to 
make arrangements about the examination of 
the young men?—Yes. 

2193. And, further, when the young men 
have eoiiie into service by commititive examina¬ 
tion, it Jijas been part of your mity to correspond 
with the directors of the great forest schools at 
Hanover and Nancy, where thev have generally 
been trained, and to make all the necessary 
arrangements for these young men there?— 
Yes. 

2194. Has it further been your duty since the 
training at Nancy was intcrruiited by the late 
events on the continent, to niaJse a great many 
arrangements in this country, so as to prevent 
the supfdy of young men for tlio forests of India 
being cut oft’ and stopped for a time ?—Yes, 

2195. And you have had a great deal of 
correspondence connected with all these matters ? 
—Yes. 

2196. Nevertheless, you do not want to convey 
to the Ommittee an impression that the work 
of the Forest Dcjiartment is nil the work that 
you do at the India Office ?—By uo means. 

2197. Of course the amount of superintendence 
in any projier sense that Can be carried on' in this 
country with regard to such thmgs as forest# by 
the Secretary of State in Council is very smiul 
indeed ?—Of course it is; it is only with respect 
to general principles. 

2198. But it is*the principle of our Govetn- 
raenl, is it not,* that all matters of great imwit* 
ance should be rejiorted to the Secretary of »tafo 
in Council?—Y’es. 

2199. So that he should i|e kept generally hi- 
fomied of all that is going.on?—Y^ee. 

2200. Therefore that being so, it must be tiie, 
duty of the Government of India to rept^jeen^ 
rally, of course not in great detail, as to 

is doing with regard to its forests, atid it^ of 

(mum. 
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course, must be the tliity of you or of some other 
perton to attend to all those cleepnlchcs that relate 
to forest matters ?—Yes, to rend those j):ipcvs and 
the cuch)8ureH on which they are founded, 

2201. AYithout yourself or soiiie one in yotir 
place, would it have been possible for the Indian _ 
Government to have ^ot tottelher a trained stuff 
of forest olliecrs in Kuroj)e to 8U|!jily its naiits 
in India?—I should say not, they inusl have had 
somebody to do it. 

2202. This whole system of peientifie forest 
management in India is (juite in its infauey ?— 
Quito ill its infancy; the first sel. of tniincd men 
only went out at the end of the yc.ar 1SG9. 

2203. Ilut ill all e.ounli'ies in wliicli there lias 
been for a long scries of years a scientific forest 
management, it has been found, ha.% It not, that 
that scientific forest mauageiucnt eventually pro¬ 
duces very considerable direct iidvanlage to tin; 
State us well as indirect advantages of many 
kinds?—Yes, I should say so. 

22(M. And there is every reason to suppose 
that the same results of direct advantage, ns well 
as the results of iudireel, advniitiigc will lie pro¬ 
duced in India?—Certainly. 

22Ud. JSIr. Ftiwfi‘tl.\ I iinderslood IVoin an 
answer wliieh you just now gave to hlr. .(Irant 
Duff, that (he exiamse of managing the Jmih sI 
Department in the India Ollicc was rc|U'cs';ii!i 1 
by u portion of your salary; would it nol ).c 
more correct to say liy a portion of your snlnvy 
and the ■salaries of the other assistants ainlcl, rl;- 
who are ciiijiloyed?—(.)f course tliere arc clerk- 
who cojiy letters if they are wanted, and you 
might take a fraction of their salaries ton. 

220(5. Mr. Grant JJuJJ'.] Tuit that wen!.I b; 
sonielhiiig [lerfeetly insigniticantVery Miiall. 

22t)7. A1 r. I I undevsiaiid linm wlmt 

you have just slated, that Mr. I’rideaii.v, llic In ad 
of the llcvciuic Dejiartmeut, has liaiidcd o\ ci‘ .liis 
Forest Department asadi'jiartimmt of the resciuic 
to you ?—Yes, lie left it to me. • 

220ft. Therefore you are primarily mspoasilde 
for it ?"—Yes. 

22t)9. You knew ]>voI)al)]y that lids w.u a Fi¬ 
nance Comiuiltee?—Yes. 

2210. And that we should like to obialii infur- 
matlon from yon parliciihirly on fiiianee ? -.Nut 
on the details of finance. 

2211. Hut. on the prineijiles of (InainHi?—And 
only as regarded particularly tln^ forests. 

2212. Cun you furnish me now with a state¬ 
ment of the revenue and tho^-xiaiulituie of each 
particular forest to which you liavc alluded ; for 
mstaiice, can you tell me what is the revenue 
that the forests ofliciigal or any other presidency 
yield, and what will he the expense of iiiaiiage- 
meut?—I will take hladras; the figures laiic- 
tioned for 1871-72, are these—reeeipis,4y,.')00/,; 
charges, couMervancy and working, 21,1.10 /.; es¬ 
tablishment, 17,250 1 .; surplus, 10,800 1. 

2213. That you know with regard to each 
forest ?—Y'es. 

2211. But there arc no accounts sent to your 
cfHeo which enable you to say how the items of 
revenue are made up although yours is a revenue 
department?—I could make them out from the 
annual rejiorts, 

2215. Have you ever made them out gnd jirt!- 
sented them hefore your chief?—I have stated 
the matter generally'; 1 have not ju’cscuted 
thorn in any detail; at least, 1 do not always 
80 present them. 

2210. Is there any paper (ir record which you 
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could jirodtiee, in which, before any anihoritics of 
the India Oftice, you have laid tire, items of ilils 
important luaneh of revenue ?—]Not the items, 
unless for sfiecial reasou.s, 

2217. And although y oui’s Is a dejiarlinent for 
supervising the revenue, you do not think it 
iieeossary to go into di^tails?—1 do not say that, 
but it is a tlilfiirent thing to lay all the details be¬ 
fore my cdiief. 

22lK. But 1 am unable to asecriain whether 
you have been into detail?—1 alw'ays go into 
details. 

2210, Y'ou liave been migaged in tbU depart¬ 
ment for many years?—For some years. 

2220. Then you eaii give me .some geueral 
idea of wlnit itom.s this revenue i.s comJ)o^ell ?—! 
cauiiot tell you the proportion that one liears to 
auotlier. 

2221. i'ou can give me no roiigli c.stiniate even 
o( w'lat portion <if thi.s rcveime Is jirodnced by 
the .sale ,of limher and wliat hv the sale of fuel? 
—N o. 

2222. Ckiilnii(iii.\ lYoiild it not he ]io.ssiii|e 
for you to make out a tabular .statement from ibe 
n'lioi'ts, siiowlng liow the revenue i.s derived from 
all .soiiree.s, and showing how many tree., have 
been eiit down in i.ac.di forest, and mi on?—f will 
t ec ; I have no doidit it can be made oiii iVom 
the uuuual reporl.s for any one year. 

2223,. Mr. Vuii do not actually 

know wlicllier it can or eamiol be made out. you 
liave t.xaiiiincd tlu sc accomils so carclcscly ?— 
1 liave not exaiiliiied the a-ceoiinls eavci"‘s.-ly, 
because I JO, into ibcni with great miiuitcae-s 
ami .•n-;-iirucy, bull do not carry ilio.se things in 
my bead, '.riicrc-ai'c 12 of llH ^e i cparali-adniin- 
i.s|ration re|iorts. 

222-1. A’ot only eaiiin l, yon tell iiu' vvliat the 
ill m.s of rcvciiiic are. but you ciumot tell mo 
wliciher it i.i )io.si-ibh- to Hod ilu-m out from the 
aiimial n-port;!; you simply say you think ills? 
—.1 look ujioii tin: ilcm.s I'rom whieli the rcvcmie 
is drawn a.s a maitcr of detail for caeli year; I 
think it i.s a pure mailer of detail. I sli.>iild 
lliiiik It wrong to .suggest to tlic Secrelarv of 
(State, iiule.s.-. llicre was soiuetliiiig <-\i'!eii(ly 
wrong, or any great di.screp'aney. tlial he should 
interfere with the (.iovi'vnor (•encral, or llu; 
(iovernor of Bengal, or of Madr.a.s, on a. point 
ol’merc detail. 

2226. Bill how I'aii y on I'ind out whether lliere 
i.s anylhiiig sufllcieiitly wrong for you (o .suggest 
it imle.i.s you go iiito the.'c (h-lails ?—Bill J do 
go into them. 

2228. 1 a.sk you whelher you can ccrlaiiily' 
furiii.sh me with these ilems; if you had ever 
gone into them, you could, I presume, tell me 
disliiicily whetlier you could furnish them or 
nol?—-1 have no doulit that 1 sliould be aide to 
fiiriii.sli them, hut 1 ilo nol wi.-li |o commit myself 
on thal point, hccaii.so 1 do nol wish to have it 
said aficrwards, “ Thi.s is not what .1 wanted."’ 

2227. Pei‘lia|is you will kindly eoiiie .ami hand 
them in aiiotlie.r (lay ! —Y^es. 

222ft. Chnir/uan.'] Will von prepare a talmlar 
atatement .showing Iho .sort of limher tliat has 
been derived from each forest, di.'tingiiisliing 
that wbicli has been cut down and sold by the 
Government a.s limber from that which has been 
cut down by individuals under licenses, and 
showing hdw' mncli ha-s been realised by tlie 
timber and how much by tlie licenses?—Yes, 
that can be easily given for some provinces; 
Burmah for instance.—( Vide Appendix.) 

f 3+- 2225^. Sir 
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2229 . Sir J.Elphinittmte.'] I flunk I understood 
yon to say that the Forest Deprtinent was of 
recent establishment ?—It is, in its organised 
form. 

22;50. How long is it since it was estabhsliedr 
—It was established in 1862. 

2231. When you took over these forests, they 
had been very much ravaged, and were In an 
excecilingly bad stale, were they not?—Very- 
much so. 

2232. I thiuk I understood you to say that 
there were in Central iiidia2l,<WI0 square miles, 
in Btirumh 2,000 square miles, and in Assam 
4,000 square miles, making altogether 27,000 
square miles of forests ?—Yes; but J niontioned 
at the same time that, tliat would give only an 
inadequate idea of the oxtout. 

2233. If 1 recollect rightly, I think that is 
about the area of the surface of Ireland ?—Per¬ 
haps so. 

2234. Finding those 1‘ore.sts .in this damaged 


condition, it is a foot that at this time you have 
a surplus revenue on the right side?—Yes.' • 

2235. And you anticipate that you will not 
have a deficit, but that the surplus will in all 
probability be increased ?—Yes, certainly. 

22.36. Mr. Af‘(7/Mj’e.] Is there any sj'stom of 
insi>eetion and report to the Government of the 
state of the forest, independently &f those wlio 
have regular charge of it ?—No; the conservator 
is the person who makes the report to the 
Government. 

2237. And there is no intervention of any 
otlier party ?—There is the Inspector General of 
Fofests, who advises the Government upon all 
points, and superintends himscll' those forests 
that are under the Chief Commissioners, for 
instunee in Ibirmab, Central India and Glide; 
but he does not interfere, or only very little, 
with the Lieutenant Governors, and not at all 
wil.li the Governors oi' Madras and Bombay. 

2238. It is the lor^l govcrnmoiit that has the 
charge of (he I'oreSts ?—Y'es. 


Mr. Huoii Cekoiioun, m. 

223!). Chaimiun,'] "WnAT is your employment 
in eonneetion witli tW forests oi‘ India?- 1 went 
to hladras in 1842 in tlie medical department; 
in 18.')2 I was appointed professor of boltniy in 
the Medieal College; in 1856 1 ivas requested by 
Lord Harris to draw up a seheiiie I'or organising 
a finest deparfnioiit for tifat jnesideney; in 
1861, I was directed by Lord (’anniiigtojiroeccd 
to the Punjab to introduce the same sjstem, and 
to exaiiiiiio and rejairt iq>on tlie (iinber resnuires 
ofllie Western Aliiiialayas, lliat they niiglit be 
rendered available for railway wants and State 
purpones; and two years afterwards I was asso¬ 
ciated liy Lord Filgin with Mr. Brandis, in draw¬ 
ing up a schcine of forest conservauey lor all 
India. 

2240. AVill you be good (.“iioiigli to give us,. 
wilb(iiit,all the details, a short cxplaniilion of that 
Bolietiie?—lu 1855, when 1 uuderlook to draw 
up a scheme lliere was no system jireviously 
existing in the Presidency of l\Iadra.s. 'I'bc 
forests were in a very damaged slali;. Rail¬ 
ways then beginning were at. a standstill for 
want of slce])ers, the Wellington Barracks for 
want of bcam.s, and the Ordnance Department 
for Avaiit <.if gun carriages. I’here were great 
diffievlties in ohtainiiig timber. A few' jiro- 
balioiiary assistants were ajipoiiited, arid year by 
year several collcetorates were exainineil and 
reported upon, until the whole ])residcuey was 
gradually overtaken, and the dcparlmcnT was 
binned. 

2241. What was the ]iriiiei]ile of the arratige- 
inonl o(‘ the department?—I was the first, eon- 
servator, with three assistants, three sceond-elass 
assistaiils, and a few native suhordinates. 

2242. And what forests had you to conserve ? 
-My business was to go from eollee.l^irate to 
collectorate, to ascorlain wliat forests belonged 
to Government, ami wliat forests were worth 
conserving, and to propose to the local govern¬ 
ment how to treat them. 

2243. Do you not use the word “forests” 
as including all the growing trees that were 
claimed by the Government?—1 use the word 
“forests ” as representing a large area containing 
very little good timber, and yielding very little 
revenue at that tunc. 


called in ; and Examined. 

22hi. Wliat was the cause of that?— The 
almo.st utter exlmusfion in accessible jilaccs. 

2215. The forests were exhausted?—They 
were exhausted; timber hud been pi-cviously 
oblaiiied by very loose permits, and they w'ere 
allogetlier in a very imsalisfiietory condition. 

2246. Did you take any trouble to ascertain 
the area, .and exteut of llie. forests, and fbe general 
quality of the wood to be supjilicd froni them? 
—in file original surveys, forests arc included 
under the general term “ wastes.” There were 
no forests demareated until the last few years; 
the forc.st demarcation is now going on, and in a 
few years 1 trust it will be completed. The 
forests of Madras arc principally on the western 
coast, as shown on the maji which is behind you, 
and wliieli was jireparcd to illustrate a pa|icr read 
111 the British Association of Science (1868). 
The. surveys are not fully entered; the colours 
iiidieate the distribution of the principal trees in 
the bel ter or Hrsl-elass forests, I jirojiose to fill 
in the more recent surveys, and to prepare an¬ 
other piljicr for the ensuing meeting at Edinburgh. 

224/. What was the productive character of 
jtlicse forests?—There was ver^ little revenue 
deiived from them at that time. 

2248, But. wliat*tagc of grow'tb were they in; 
were, they capable of jiroduciiig a considerable 
income ?—The forests required tii be demarcated 
and put under regulation, by excluding cattle, 
jireveuling fires, ami taking other necessary steps. 

2249. But was tlie timber in them in various 
stages of growth, so that with care they w'ould 
yield a-good revenue?—By being shut up for 
a number of years, and a system of careful 
nianageineiit introduced. The system is still in 
il.s iufuney, but tlie forests are now in a very 
dilferent condition, 

225(1. But was there no forest that was being 
worked at that time and yielding revenue ?— 
They wei^e worlied by unscrupulous contractors 
or jicrsoiis who received jiermits, hut. there was 
no check, as to the number of trees cut, upon the 
permits. 

2251. Rut was there much timber available to 
be cut down at that time ?—The supply of timber 
at that time was very inadequate and very un¬ 
certain. As 1 have meutioned, the public depart¬ 
ments 
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inentB wore in treat want, and that was one 
reasen why the Forest Department was formed. 

2252. What was the system upon which the 
trees were to be out down and the forests ad¬ 
ministered that you organised ?—Tiie system was 
that a certain number of trees should always 
bo left per acre: that every tree should be 
marked by the department in the first-class 
forests, and that there should be annual working 
plans and Budget estimates. 

2253. Were the forests to be cut down by the 
Government or by other pcrsoni; by license?— 
They were entirely cut down at that time by 
persons holding licenHe.s. 

2254. What was the payment made; on wbnt 
prineijile ?—A small rate of seignorage per tree ; 
it varied according to the kind of tree; it 
might be one shilling, or it might he three sliil- 
lings, or four shillings. 

2255. That would be according to the size of 
the tree.and the character of the wood?— Yes. 

2250. When did the Government Is gin Uiciit 
down timber for the purpose of selling it?—As 
tlie forest organisation imjirovcd, and us roservos 
were formed, the departmental system was 
gradually introduced, and the license system gave 
w'ay to it. u 

2257. And tlie prineijile of the administration 
was that Government itself should cut down the 
trees ?—As far us jms-sible under their super¬ 
vision. 

225S. And th.at no one else should be alloweil 
to do so?—Not in tlMjfir.st-cluss forests; it. was all 
to bo done by Government and their employes. 

2259. How long is it since yon saw the forests ' 
—1 came home three yeiir.s ago. I havi* )i<M'sonul 
knowledge of most of the forests in the Madras 
Presidency, and a great extent of the Punjub 
ami Norih-wcst; I have also seen those in liiir- 
raah and other jiarts of India. Madras ivas unde r 
my charge for 11 yenr.s. 

2260. What has heen the efl'eet in Madras of 
thi.s system of administration of the foi e.st.s, 'as far 
as you have seen?—The Government at Mirious 
times have admitted that the forest.-! are in an 
improved condition, and there has lieen an in¬ 
creasing revenue. There has been a great dlini- 
nutinii of wastage; tlmi is t^i say. tindier trees 
were formerly cut at 4 feet irom tin- ground, 
whereas now they arc always eiif at the lowe.sl 

J iossible point. No fires .are jieiiniited in tlie 
wests: lonacrlya great deal of wood was liurnt. 
The railway and other jiublie. dejiarlincnts re¬ 
ceive their supply on half-yearly indents, wliieh 
was not tlie case uefore; there were groat delay.s 
and groat micertainty a.s to the ijuality of tiie 
wood from want of sea-soning. 

2261. Are the forests now in sueli varying 
stages of growth that they jiromisc a regular 
supjily of timber?—The jiroini,se is improving 
annually. They are systematically iusjiccted, 
both by the forest officers and by the revenue 
officers, and it is now a department which, 
although in its inlancy, is year by year im¬ 
proving. 

2262. Can you exjilain what the jirofit of 
cutting down the trees and sellfiig them is, 
ooinpared with granting licenses ?—The profit 
apjiarently is greater from granting licenses, 
because you have less outlay; but the waste 
.under that system was e.'tocssivc; it led to the 
•destrimtion of the forests. 

2263. In whut way do you mean there was 
waste ?—There was no chock on the license holdw 
QAJ>. 


in the old time as to the number of trees he took 
out of the forests, and he was not tied down to out 
the tree level with the ground; he cut itfrem 
tliree to four feet high, so that the best jiart of 
the tree was lost. And frequent forest fires did 
great damage ; all that is now forbidden. 

2204. Ajimt from these advantages, is it your 
tijiinion that there is less net revenue derived 
from the trees cut down luul sold, than from the 
quantity ol licenses ? --1 admit that there may be 
less net revenue liy ilejiiiri.uieiiiul iniuiageiuenta 
for a time al. all eveiils, 

2265. But is it your ojiinion that there is, 
however, a growing imjirox eiiieiit in the forests, 
wliich is an equivalent to that loSs of revenue ? 
•—1 consider that there Is a very great lulvantiige 
from dejairtmentul management in jirefe.roticc 
to the licenses. 

2266. Have any means been taken to cstiiiialo 
the out-turn of any of the forests under the new 

system, as couijiared with the old ?.I think the 

I)r(igres.s rejiorts year by year of the 12 adminis¬ 
trations, ami a revenue inereiising yearly are 
Hiifficiont evidence as to lliat,. 

2267. Hut has any'estimate been made, of the 
jimliiible oiit-tiirn of any of the forests?—! do 
not.know that I could answer that (jm stion: f 
e.an sjieak more as to jilantaliou,-!. ami the co.sl, of 
lilanfations. lleferciiee was made to the (..'omilly 
jilaiitatioiis, whle.h, iii tlie twelfth year, bi-gaii to 
jiay'. baek, and every year since have paid an 
excess ol revenue. 'I'hey were, liegmi in 1H12; 
tliere wa.s an ouday for ilie flr.sl 12 year.!, Imt 
there has I’.cen an increase in reveiuie every year 
since, 

22(i.S, Itnf. you arc not aware that anylhlng 
like all e.stiinate has lieen lunde of the i|uniilillcs 
and values?—t)l' llial j.arlicular plantation and 
of others wc.liave siii'h estimate.-, hut of the 
exhausted forests it would lie very dillieiill Id 
give an estiinale. 

22(i!). Has any estimate lieen made, or any 
altciuiit 111 an estjinale. of the reseiweri fore.sls? 
—1 eould not easily aii.swer t.lial qiies ion. 

2270. Is there any great ((uanlily' of timber 
now cut and stored in tlie forests Hir further 
sale?—There i.^ a imieli greater .“lock oftimlier 
taking all tlie de|rt)ts. tliaii at any jirevioiifl 
jiei'iod. 

2271. Heady for sale?—Soasone.d ami ready 
for siile, 

2272. Have any sliqis been taken to nuikc 
roads to open the iiirests?—There* is a liberal 
allowance in eiery JJiidgot for the iniprovenieiit 
of eoiiiiminieatioiis, till- road.s, tiir tlie blasting 
of rocks ill llie streams, anil also tie' foriiiiiig 
jilaiilation.s; soiui'liiing bke 20 per cent. 

227.‘>. Do you know w lmtlier that is ii)eliide.d 
asjiavl of the expenses of the forests, or whether 
it goes (o the (ixjienses of juildie works?—It is 
juirely Iiirests. When within the fii-est liniit, 
it is eniirely foro.st ex)ienditiir<>. 

2274. You are not in a jio.silion to give iis an 
estimate in hgiires of the pvolnilvle liieiva-c in 
jiroduetion of tlie forests in Madras, or those that 
have been under your care?—I can only reler to 
tlie Budget figures for ilie last eightyi^ars.sliovyiiig 
th.at there Inis been a slemly rise in tlie reecipta. 
Altbough iliyre has been also a steady I'ise in 
exjicnditure, I believe that that wa.s iieeilliil on ao- 
eoiiiit of tlie prevlotuik exhaii.<tion, and will not be 
so great in proportion jirospeetively. 

2275. Wliatjias been the elfect of the legisla¬ 
tion for the jirescrvation of the forests ?■—There 
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was an Act in 1865 wliicli was accepted by seven 
of the iiiiuor adiniiiistrarions, that i.s to say, rules 
were loniictl under it in seven of the provinces 
and lulininistralions. That Act imposed penalties 
on inisehicf and trespass, sanctioned confisca¬ 
tion of stolen (iinhcr ami implements, and also 
enacted that the value of drift timber should be 
credited to Government. It was a very simi>le 
Act; the penalties were not severe. 

2270. Are the forests to any extent replanted, 
so as to ])orpetiiate the growth?—lilvory year 
there is a liberal allowance for rcjdantiug, and 
the foi'ination of fuel platitations lor railways 
has bi'come an imjiortaul duty of forest officers, 
imposed upon tliem by the uccc.'-sitic.s of the cuf-e, 
but causing great present outlay. 

2277. You hope to be recouped that, %vbcn 
you cut down the trees to sell them ?—Yes. 

227rt. TIow long do tluiy take growing?—For 
fuel of railways nud steuuiboats, seven or eight 
years; but for lindter pur])osos, 70 or 80. 

2270. Tlint would depend upon the character 
of the timber?—Yes. 

228<t. Have you bad .an 3 'thing to do with the 
forests in the Native Stales ?—1 have on three 
or four occasions drawn u|> le.a.scs by order of 
Government with native ebiefs. The llajub of 
Travancfwe has a cfinservator of'bis own, so has 
the, llajali of Cochin. Tliev have seen the ad- 
vuntag<-s and liave adojilcd our system. The 
smaller bill cliiefM write frecpieiitly fur advice, 
riVid some of our rides ba\p been iutroiluccd in 
a more or les.s modified tiirm. 

2281. Has anytliiug bi en done to faeililalo the 
rutting down or dealing with the timber; have 
yon I'siablifdied any machinery for the purpose? 
—AVe hav(‘ been desirous to sujiersode, ilie use 
of the axe an much as possildc liy the iiilroi’uie- 
tion of the cros-s-enl saw, and otlicr ajiplianc.es. 
AVe 1 lave inifodiiced limber earls, and in that 
wa%' we have been able looarry out mau^’ jiicees 
of timber rvbicb otlierwi.'-e would have been h).'=t. 
AVe are desirous to see saw macliiiiery iulrodin.'ed 
more k'lrgely, for the saving of lime and labour. 

2282. Has it been used at all for eoiiverting 
the timber'?—AA'^e have (be eniss-cul saw' itilro- 
tlneed ill many of our forests; but saw niaebi- 
iieiy* is not so easilj' iulrodiiecd. JVe have it in 
One or two places. There are saw <'om]mnies in 
Hurmali, Hombay, and Assam, AFe eneoiiriige 
ibem and send wood to tliem. iJ'lierc arc also 
Baw*iniils in (be J’nnjaub at JVladbajiore. 

228.'>. Are tbo.se private ?—For the most jiart 
jirivate. Aladliapore is a Governmeut one, and 
there may be. one or two others. 

2284. Do the Government undertake the con¬ 
version of the wood also in sraw-mills?—In 
general they jirel'er traiisfening it to the coni- 
piinics. 

228/5. And all the exjien.ses of managing (bis 
maeliiiiery ajipears in the accounts of (be ex¬ 
penses of the I'orcsls ?---ln the case of tin.' Madba- 

i ioro siiw-mill it is comieeted with the Barcc 
)oab ('aiial. T do not ibink that any saw-mill 
appears in the Forest J'istimate, 

228f). Has the administration of the forests 
tended to decrease the wild animals to any 
extent ?—Elepbauts are becoming very scarce in 
Sontbern India. They Jiave been extremely 
valuable to the forest department. Every year 
they are fewer, and consequently wc arc the more 
anxious for saw machinery. 

2287. You do not mean that yon wish to sec 
the wild elephants only?—No, hut 1 was always 


against their being shot; they are exceedingly 
valuable, tmd are worth 9 or 10 rupees a wy 
each when trained. A trained elephant is ecpisl 
to 50 coolies in point of work. 

2288. Do you think it desirable to let the 
elephants run wild so long as there is forest lor 
them, or do you approve of kecjiing them in the 
cultivated forests?—No, certainly not. 

2289. 1 understand you think it Is desirable 
that elephants should be left to grow wild where 
there ,is wild forest for them ?—Yes, and tlwt 
they should be caught, and not shot. 

2290. Is it that on account of their requiring 
so many years to grow and reejuiring so much to 
keep them, you would rather that they grew wild 
than tame?—They rarely breed in tlm tame 
state. 

2291. Have you at all addressed youi'self to 
the question of the village cultivation of wood, 
IIS coinjiared. with the forest cultivation?—To 
the general ijueslion 1 have given consideration 
with referenee to the subject of rainfall and 
climate ; but village forests were more under the 
•Hoard of lloveiiiie; the forest ofliccrs bud only 
oliargo of the reserved and first and second-class 
forests. 

2292. That- is (0 say, whore a small district of 
forest w'iiH held in connection with the village, 
that is not treated ns coming under the forest 
dcjiarlment, but is left to the villagers?—Yes, 
that is left to tlic village. 

229;}. Ami the fees^tbey pay for cutting down 
the wood go’ into ordinary revenue ?—They go 
into ordinary revenue or local fluids. 

2294. 'J'liey are not subject to any coiiscr- 
yiiiicy i —Not Ibe village forests generally. 

229.). Have von eonsidered iiidejiendcntly of 
the village forests, the question of the cultivation 
of limlur for each village for the p'urpo.se of sup¬ 
plying each tract of country with timber?—That 
i.-i a very large (picstioii. Tbc forest officers huvn- 
been fully occupied witli the largo areas which 
they have had to deal with, and the village tracts 
did not come j»ro]»crly within their duties. 

229(!. You have not hccu asked, then, by the 
Govcnimeiit to go into the question of the village 
cultivation of timber?—(tiily in the way of ad¬ 
vice and siijqilyiug seeds and general recoiu- 
nieiidatioiis. 

2297. Do you know wbetber that bns been 
lursued at all in Madras ? — The Board of 
»evi‘uue have held out imlucemoiits to villagers 

to jilaiit topes and groics by giving land rent- 
free for a cerluin number of years, and in 
Boiuo eases ad ranees for wells. They have been 
exceedingly anxious to extend (ho topes and vil¬ 
lage forests. 

2298. Do you consider that great increase^ of 
wealth and other iidvnutagcs would resplt from 
the village cultivation of limber as compared 
withkeejiiug up tracts of forest ?—They culti¬ 
vate fruit trees more, and other wood sufficient 
for their own wants; they do not look forward 
to jiroviding for the next generation. 

2299. Do you consider that any great advan¬ 
tages would result from the villagers cultivating 
a certain quantity of timber ? — I think it u 
highly desirable both for their own use and for 
eliiiiatic considerations. 

2300. AVhat do you think would be the general 
effect of village cultivation, not in large areas but 
in small areas?—AATe sec that to some extent in 
the North AYcst, and in tlic Punjab, great in- 
duoemeuts are being held out; but the extraor¬ 
dinary 
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;«\pary pressure for wood, on account of the new 
arailway^ has led to a diminution; the villagers 
nave been induced to sell their trees, 

2301. What are the effects that you see or 
would anticipate from the diffused cultivation by 
village communities of timber and wood ?—The 
good effects would be to improve the climate, 
and supply the wants of the people. 

2302. In what respect is the chmate improved? 
—^There is more moisture in the air from the 
presence of trees, less suffering from the hot 
w'inds, and less dcsiceatiftn of the ground. 

2303. Do YOU think that it would be more 
beneficial if the Government, instead of keeping 
up an enormous establishment to teach others, or 
to manage these great forc.sts, were to apply this 
establishment to the village cultivation or general 
cultivation of wood and timber?-It Is a little 
difficult to see how the forest officers could di¬ 
rectly teach the villagers. The forests under 
the care of our officers are demarcated rcsc.rves. 
There is a constant and Ijrisk demand for wood, 
which they arc scarcely able to meet sometimes. 

2304. But have any %feps been taken by the 
Government to avail tlieinsclves of your know¬ 
ledge and experience, to communicate that know¬ 
ledge and cxjrericnee to the agricultural ])oj)ula- 
tion of the country?—Yes; 1 may say that wc 
have been t'rcajucntly communicated with in 
order to assist the villagers, hut not ])y dii«!ct 
management; tiielr land is not under our control. 

2302. Has any information been given to them 
as to the ])roper mode of grouiung trees togellicr, 
and the r»ropcr mode of cultivating them?— 
Circnlnrs in the vernacular have been circulated 
by the collectors and civil officers, reconiinending 
articular trees for particular soils, and the agri- 
orticultural societies of the different, jirovinocs 
have distributed seeds. Some of the wcaltliier 
zemindars have done, a good deal, and they take 
a pride in having trees. 

2306. Havo you seen any of the wood ciiltiva- 
tiou or limber cultivation in Oude ?—1 have been 
at Lucknow, but. was only there for two days. 

2307. Do you know whether Oude is considered 
in advance of all the rest of India in it.s culfivti- 
tion of wood ?—Trees grow well there. 

2308. Do you know that there has been a 
m6re systematic villi^c cultivation of wood in 
Oude than in any jtart of India?—T have been 
told so. 

2309. Do you know whether there is any re¬ 
port on that cultivation that is applicable to the 
rest of India?—-I think (hat there is a report 
upon the groves and tojies in Oude printed re¬ 
cently. 

23l0i You have not had the opportunity of 
visiting Uiem ?—I havo only seen them in passing 
through. 

2311. Did it strike you as being superior cul¬ 
tivation?— It is a Climate favourable to tbo 
growth of trees, as compared with the Punjab. 

2312. Is it that the trees tend to produce the 
climate, or is the climate tliere without the trees ? 
—The climate is there with the trees. 

2313. Do you anticipate, from the general sys¬ 
tem that you have been describing, that in future 

ears the produce of the forests, as far as you 
now, will be greater than it has been ?—I think 
tihat it will go on steadily increasing. I am con¬ 
fident it wilL 

Mid. Can you form any estimate of the rate 
of the increase, or the character of the increase? 
—I think that the rate of the present increase 

0.39. 


will continue. I have no data for saying that it 
will be largw, altliougli I expect it will. 

2315. Do you thiuK tliat the increase that we 
have been informed of is due to any special cir¬ 
cumstances, such as the demand for wood for tlie 
construction of the railways, or any other special 
circumstances, or that it is the natural increase 
and rc-produetivoiicss of the forests?—I think it 
is from the productiveness of the forests, which 
had been entirely neglected, and their resources 
not brotight to account, us well as from the in¬ 
creased dfin.and for constructive, material. 

2310. But what I am asking you is wlicthcr 
tho increase results from the improved growth, 
or whether it is that in (lie eoustructlon of the 
railways lliere has hecn a general searching out 
of the trees capable of being cut by going very 
deep into the forests all over the country where 
the railway.^ have e.Nlcnded?—There has, no 
doubt, I)ecn an excessive pressure upon the 
forests, hy reason of the fonuation of the rail¬ 
ways. Forest produce has become valuable and 
enhanced in y)ricc‘, and the demand is certain to 
continue. Both causes have tended to increase 
the revenue. 

2317. Would that be ])rohal>l_y due to the fact 

that the jiriee is cniuiuecd from the <limmution of 
timber?—I think not. 1 think it is from the 
cause that you mentioned, the great domaiid for 
wood, hut also from the enhanced value of all 
minor forest prodm-c., ^ 

2318. What do you mean by minor forest pro¬ 
duce V—T mean ijums, dyes, oils, lacs, bees’-wax, 
&c., which were formerly not brought to account 
at all. I anticipate considerably iuoreased reve¬ 
nue from these sources. 

2319. Do the Government now make a charge 
for collecting these prodmrts out of the i'orests ? 
—Formerly any person brought away ivory or 
bccs’-wax or anything that he clioso from the 
forest; now in most Provinces they are put up 
to auction. 

2320. You mean that the right to collect in a 
limited area is ]mt up tf) auction ?—Yes ; always 
in a very small area, so as to jtrevent monopoly. 

2321. So that each purchaser could work on 
the ground that iic purcliascd ?—Yes. 

2.322. Gauyou give us any idea of the incrcu.se 
of revenue arising from the selling of all these 
jietly forcslal rights?—It has hecn very consider¬ 
able in certain parts. In the North West Pro- 
vinocs, I cannot trust myself wi^li the figiinw, 
hut 1 know it has becu very large, souiethiftg like. 
70,000 ru])ces last year. Also in Oude and 
Central. Provinces. 

2323. Do jfou anticipate that that kind of 
revenue will increase ?—I do. 

2324. From being under Government control ? 
—From being broughtunder Governmonte.ontrol, 
skilful munagomeut, and systematic direction. 

2325. Sir D. fVedrMiurn.l I suppose at the 
time when the attention of the Government was 
first directed to tlie fortvsts, denudation had gone 
on to such an e.xtent that there was not only a 
great scarcity of timber and fuel, but the climate 
wa.s being seriously affected?—Yes, the climate 
was being seriously affected in my opinion and 
in that tif many others. The subject was taken 
up by thc*British Association several years ago, 
and there have been different reports on it. 

2326. The rainfall had dimiuishod very con¬ 
siderably, and tho climate was becoming more 
arid?—There was reason to believe so. 

2327. I understood you to say that, in 1855, 
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the Well.iigton Barrncks at Jackatalla were at a 
etandatill from the want oftiinberlbr beam# I —^Yes. 

2328. I «io aot quite understand that, because 
I ^vc seen inyHelr, in that same neighWurhood, 
ntany trees which must, have been quite fit for 
timber at that date; can you explain tiiat cir> 
cumsUuce?—They wanted large teak timber 
for the Wellington Barracks, and had very great 
difficulty in obtaining it seasoned, and bringing 
it up from below. 

2329. Then, how were the barracks ultimately 
completed ’r— They were completed by special 
arrangements; timber carts were prepared, 
and logs were brought frem tlie oilier side of the 
Neilglierries. 

2330. Then with regard lo planting, I should 
like to know what kinds of trees have been chiefly 
planted*?.—The first teak jdanttition of magnitude 
.was that eommeneed by the late Mr. Cotiolly, in 
Malabar in 1842, now a very large and flouri.shing 
plantation, which is paying its exjicnsos and a 
great (U'al nmre, Subsequently we have planted- 
san<lal-w'o(Hl in Mysore, mabogiiiiy in llengal, 
I'cd sauiaho’s and other trees in Madras. Every 
year n per-eentage of income is devoted to 
planting. 

2331. Do you plant any deodar?—In the intra- 
inontaiic viilleys of the Himalaya, it has been 
planted. 

23.32. Docs citiehona eoine under your depart- 
menJi^?—That is medicinal; its introdiu^tion has 
been a great success, but that, \n not in ray de¬ 
partment. 

2333. Do you consider that there is at ](resent 
under timber a stiffiiiicnt cNtent of land for 
climatic jnirjioses?—I think that we arc in a 
more favourable condition than we wore 10 years 
ago; the woodeil crests of the gliats are jn-e- 
served, and the fringes of the water-courses are 
Bpeeiiilly jiwservcd by orders from the (iovcriior 
(leueral and .Secretary ()f .Slate. Itules have 
been ndojited, that forests at eertain heights are 
not to lie denuded, with rerereiice to the canal 
irrigation below. 

2334. 1 suppose that even if the Ibre.st depart¬ 
ment were a losing eoneern, so far a.-< revenue is 
coucerued, it would sli 1 he nceessary for c.limatic 
purposes to maintain it ?—1 cousiiler (hat the 
.Forest Deparl.inent does great service altogether 
iudejtendent of revenue. 

233”). Then with regard to the, wild elephants, 
does the capture of wild elcplmuls in any part of 
India ennstitutc a function of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment ?— It has once or twice been entrusted to 
forest ollieer.s. who irotn their positioij were 
specially able to jicrfonn this duly. 

2330. Is there any jirobabilily of their soon 
becoming extinct if not protecteil ? —1 think that 
they are ra])idly deereusing in number in the 
Madras I’resideucy. 

2337. Do you consider that the mischief which 
tliey do, when in a wild state, will he more tlian 
made up by the services which they j)crforin when 
captured and trained?—It is only the unruly 
male elephant that docs the mischief, the females 
seldom do any. 

2338. I mean mischief to the young timber ? 
— The Rajah of Travancore and the B«jah of 
Cochin preserve their elephants with great care. 
On the other hand, our legislation has generally 
tended towards destroying them. 

2339. The point that 1 want to inquire into is, 
whether that is not a mklakeu policy?—I con¬ 
sider it so. 


2340. Mr. Diekmson.'] Does the Government 
insure any crops of timW ?—No; but it tak^s. 
very great precantions to prevent fire. 

2341. Mr, Bourke."] When part of the forest 
is cut down, is that part planted immediately, or 
is only a portion of it planted ?—In Malabar 100 
acres of teak forest are planted every year, and 
400 acres in Burmah, and that is done in a com¬ 
pact form; hot in the part which wa« cut imme¬ 
diately before, but on a site previously selected. 

2342. Of course, with regard to deodar, when 
you out them down, if you want more trees to 
grow again, you have got to plant them; is that 
HO with regard to teak, or will it grow from 
stum]>s ?—Teak grows from stump shoots. 

2343. So that it is not necessary to plant them? 
—It is not essential, hut they arc seldom so 
straight and so good w’hcn they grow in tliat 
way, 

2344. Sir D. We(l<h;rhurn.'^ But T 8U{mo8e 
that all these trees will grow from seeds?-r-ye8; 
we pro|)agate them by sowing every year. 

234,'i. Mr. Jinarh.'^ W hat timber chiefly grows 
in the. Madras Presidency ?—There are a great 
variety of useful woods; those which are must 
esteemed next to teak, arc black wood, or rose¬ 
wood, satin wood, and ebony; and 1 could give 
a long list of native uauies. 

2:54(). Teak is the most profitable ?—By far 
the most valuable. 

2347. Before the organisation of the depart¬ 
mental management could the system of licenses 
have been iimintaiiied to the same extent that it 
lias been; that is, could the same profits have 
Ix-en realised continuously ?—Not coniinuously, 
because the forests were nearly exhausted. 

2348. And they were getting more exhausted 
('Very year ?— Rapidly. 

2349. lAv. Fawcett .1 understood you that no 
licenses were granted now in first-class forests, 
such a.« teak forests ?—No. 

23.')0. But I siqipose (hat. in the other forests 
there arc license.^ granted ?—'Ihcre arc, hut in a 
modified form. The trees are marked and the 
nuiubei'H arc carefully checked. 

23.''*1. look upon Jlu'se forests as a Govern¬ 
ment cstiile ; of cou)V(^ we know tliattiuiher may 
he very rei'klcssly and improperly sold if jiorsone 
are very hardly pre.ssed for money, and therefore 
it is very imjiortont to show how the revenue is 
ohtainr.'d; in the aeeoiiuts of India are the items 
separated in this way that you eaii tell how much 
is jirodueed hy the (iov(?rnmcnt selling timber, 
and bow much is obtained hy the Government 

f rranting licenses? — There are, 1 think, nine 
leads of revenue. Q’lie main one is that of sell¬ 
ing timber. In the different pnnlnces there are 
different sources of reveiuie such as the minor 
forest produce that I .spoke of. In Burmah there 
is the duty on timber from beyond the boundaries. 
In some cases, Scinde for instance, there is the 
pasturage of cattle in the forests under certain 
restrictions, camels, sheep, and goats, which pay 
a small sum for so piany months’ pasturage. 

23.'52. And so much, I suppose, is put down for 
licenses?—Yes. , 

23,53. Now, from your having taken a scien¬ 
tific interest in forests, of course tlieso items of 
expenditure would at once give you a clue as to 
whotlior the forests were being nneconomically 
and recklessly managed. If, fur instance, one 
year you sucldenly found that there was a very 
great amount put down more than usual for the 
selling of Ucenaes, yoit would begin to think tbit 

Govenuneat 
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GbvernmeQt wa« using up its forest resourcos too 
quicTtly, would you not?—Yes. 

2354. Therefore you tlpnk that that is emi¬ 
nently a thing, so for as revenue considerations 
are ooneernea, to look into ?—I consider that the 
license system is, on the whole, objectionable, and 
should be reduced to a minimum. 

2355. But yon consider, looking into the re¬ 
lative amount of these items, the particular thing 
which the department of revenue ought carefully 
to scrutiuiso, in order to give an idea how the 
profits are ma^le ?—It is part of the working plan. 

2356. So far as revenue is concerned?-—Yes. 

2357. You would be, perhaps, Buri)ri8cd to 
hoar that there is no such record of tlicse items 
kept at the India Office ?—The items are fur- 
niwed by each conservator to tlie Govcnimcnt 
of India, and they are included in tlie budget 
estimate drawn up there. 

2358. You alluded to the fact that tlie Raj.*!!! 
of Travoncore was managing his forests very 
carefully ; hut should you say that he managed 
them as well as our Government forests?—lie 
has a Eurojican conservator, who is in continual 
correspondence with the British officers. 

*2359. Has tliat European conservator worked 
through the agency of Kuropcan assistants, or of 
native assistants ?—He is a German. 

2360. Whom does he enijdoy under him ?— 
One or two Europeans, and the rest are natives, 
I think. 

2361. 'fhen he does not employ so large a pro¬ 
portion of Europeans as we do?—No, being .i 
native ruler. 


M.n. 
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2362. Have you over, as a mere matter of Mr. 
revenue, looked into the comparative expense of 7/ Cle^om, 
raauaging those forests that you say are as well 
managed under native agency as ours are, com¬ 
pared with the expense of managing our own 
.forests ?—No; I was fully occu[>ied with my own 
duties. 

2363. I supjiose there is no possibility of ob¬ 
taining an estimate of the revenue and ex])endi- 
ture lu the ease of tlie Travancore, so as to 
compare it with the revenue and expenditure in 
our own case ?—I should doubt if it be publisbod 
in detail. 

2.364. Do you think that the aggregate would 
be ?—The Travancore Government publish every 
year a brief resi/nie of their finances. 

2365. Witli regard to the Government forests; 
it appears that the expenditure amounts, 1 think 
it was stated, to 80 per cent, of tlic revenue ; do 
you know whether in those Budget Htatements in 
Travancore the expense of managing the forests 
is 80 jicr cent, of the revenue ? — I do not 
know. 

2366. Do you think you could furnish the 
Committee witli a e.oj)y of the Budget ivhieli is 
annually laid before Travancore: do you think 
that is a document which could bo obtained ?- 1 
do not know if it is procurable. 

2.367. They will have a copy probably at the 
-India Office '—Possibly. 

2.368. You of ciiurse, as a scientific man, think 
that certain duties connected with forest managS- 
nient, require a very high kind of training ; a man 
should be a botanist, for instance ?—Yes. 
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2.3Ci). Sir./. Fljilunstimi:.'] TiiK qiiostions I 
am going to jmt to you w ill he for the purpose of 
elucidating the various dc.scriptions ol' useful 
wo<ids which it may he practicahle to grow' with 
profit in the (iovcrninent forests, and to know 
whether your attention has been direeted to 
them; 1 will begin with sfd; will you kindly 
de.scrribe the nal tirc of the siil wood and where it 
is found?—The sfil wood is found in that large 
tract, the Terai of the ilinialnya w’hiih is 
marked red on the m.ap, and ex;end.< from 
Assam to the Knngra valley. This belt of SiU 
is broadest in the ca.st. and beeonn.'s narrower 
us w'o jwoceed north-west; the northern limit is 
botw'ecn the Siitlej .and the Bcas: the .southern 
near Vizagap.atam. 

2 . 770 . .What size does the sAl att.'iin to?—The 
sal attains a. very large size in the forest.s of Oiide 
and of the Terai. It grows vervehise ; it jiropa- 
gates itself in a manner diffcreiil from other trees : 
the seeds fall viviparous into the ground, so that 
there is comparatively liu.lc tia.uble in tbi; ma¬ 
nagement of the Kttl forests. In fact, jdanting 
is not reijuireil as in othei' forcst.s. 1'he tree 
is rptl easily exterminated. 

2271. To what use is it applied?—Sal wood i.s 
used for engineering purposes, for ship building, 
and vei'y extensively for house building in 
Upper India. 

2.772. It takes some time seasoning, docs it 
not ?—It takes a long time to sejiison, and is very 
peculiar in its behaviour; it becomes svasoned 
after a eoursc of ytsars, but. if afterw.ards floated 
down, it absorbs water and gains weight as no 
other wood, that I am aware of, does. 

2 . 773 . Does tliat operate to dotcrior.ite the 
quality of the wood ?—I have no sjiecial facts te 
give on tliat point. 

2374. la it peculiarly liable to the attacks of 
the white ant?—It is liable to the attacks of 
certain insects. 4 

2.775. Then we come to teak ; js far as you 
can compute, what quantity of teak may you 
’have in the forests ?—Teak is by far tlie most 
valuable of all Indian Whods. The great supply 
of t»!ak is in British Burmah, and beyond the 
frontier, and in the forests of Malabar and 


Oanara. There is teak also in the Central 
l’rovinec.s, but comparatively of small growth. , 

2376. Is there teak in the Nerbudda forests? 
—'I'here is teak in tlio Nerbudda Ibrests. 

2 . 777 . Tlow early does teak come to maturity 
to be nsefiil ?—'.riic first-class teak, for ship 
building, comes to maturity in from 70 to 80 
years. • 

2378. And for honse hailding ?—^For house 
building, there is a ready sale, for the thinnings 
in 20 years. 

2379. It grows very readily, does it not?—It 
is now found to grow very readilv. We have 
one barge plantation in Malabar, anil I am happy 
to say that ]danting oj)eratious to a large extent 
are tlee.idod upon in British Buruiah, above 
Rangoon, and elsewhere. 

2380. The forests had been very inucb 
desti'oycd before they camC under your super¬ 
intendence, had they not? — Very much ex¬ 
hausted. 

2381. They were subjected to a system which 
1 think is called kumarl cultivation, is it not?— 
T cs. 

2382. What is called in Ceylon, “Chcena’?— 
Yes. 

2383. Will you describe that Bjrstem ?—That 
system of cultlvafion was a cutting down and 
burning of the forftsts to obtain one year’s crop 
of millet, or some inferior grain ; of course it was 
very wasteful. 

2384. That, I understand, has been put a stop 
to ?—In all the sujtcrior forcste it is strictly for¬ 
bidden. 

2.785. And is there any system by which those 
lands, which arc being suhjectld to the knmari 
cultivation, are heiug plaBtod up ?—^When they 
are favouraifly situated as regards rivers and 
roads, the Forest Deportment attempts the 
restoration. 

2386. Are those lands under the superin- 
tondenco of the head man of the district, wd 
rather under their care; are thmr imsweraUe in 
in any degree for preventing their invasion by 
cattle, and robbery by the natives?—tl^e Forest 
Department and the revOnuo authoi^ties. 'f q^l( 
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tc^ether. They are intimately blended; they 
moat So>^eratc. 

2387. if I recollect rightly, the East India 
Company had an officer stationed at Cochin for 
the purpose of collecting teak to build men-of- 
war at Bombay ?—He was a timber agent. 

2388. And latterly it became so difficult to 
obtain timber of the description that was re¬ 
quired, that after the building of the last line of 
battle ship built at Bombay, the agent was 
withdrawn, and for some years, until your de¬ 
partment was created, the forests were practi¬ 
cally unattended t() ?—That is so. 

2389. Now, with regard to sandal wood, is 
there still a considerable supply of sandal wood ? 
—Sandalwood is confined in its growth to the 

S teau of Mysore and the adjoining country. 

ere is a very large quantity, yielding an annual 
revenue of between one and two lacs, between 
10,000/. and perhaps 15,000/. to the Mysore 
State. Thefe js some also in British territory, 

2390. Docs not the growth of siindal wood ex¬ 
tend as far as to Coorg?—Yes; and some part 
of the Salem colleetorut c. 

2391. And as far north as North Canara ?— 
Ye8. 

2392, 1 think you stated that there was a con¬ 
siderable reveiine derived from sandal wood ?— 
Yes. 

2393. Are there any incasureH taken Cor the 
projiagation of sandal wood ? — Plaiilal.ionij 
faavte been formed within tlie last li?w years wbieli 
arc being extended annually. 

2394. Is that a very slow-growing wood?— It 
reaches maturity in about 20 years; it is a small 
tree. 

2395. But it is of value for the extracting of 
essential oil, is it not,in its earlier stages? - Yes. 
it is sold by wciglit. 

239G. But in its younger or earlier state it is 
useful for the extraction of essential oil, is !( 
not?—It is; the chips, fragments, and sau- 
dust arc nil usiallbr the extinction of oil. 

54397 . Then there is no ditliciilly in jinquigiit- 
ing tlmt to any extent?—It*is being pnipaguted 
successfully in Mysore and Coiinbelore, 

2398. Tlien with regard to blnek-wooil, bow 
does that stand ! —Black-wood stands second in 
point of value alter teak as a timber ticc on the, 
Malabar coast, and jirobubly in Buvinub also. 
It is of gi'eat value for ordnance jnirpo.scs, for 
house building, and for carved furniture in 
Bombay ; and it is imjiorted into this country by 
several cabiuet-inakers. 

2399, Can it be supplied in largo size?—It 
con be obtained of large size, as large as teak. 

2400. H as any effort been made for the jiro- 
pogation of blaek-w'ood ?—It is now planted in 
the same situation and often alongside of the 
teak. 

2401. Then what do you say as to ebony ?— 
Ebony is 0 tree of great value; it is also sold 
by weight; the black-hcart-wood only is sold, 
and it is expormd to some little extent to tliis 
country as a fancy wood. 

2402. Can the cultivation of ebony be cx- 
teaded?—'It can be; but it has not yet been 
found uccessarv. 

2403, It requires very maiw years before it 
can be proiierly cultivated ?—Yes. 

2404. Then there are large plantations of 
diinchona?—The chinchona cultivation has been 
a, remarkable sucoess on the Neilgherry Hills, 
al Jlterjeeling, in Ceylon, and elsewhere. 


2405. It is of extremely rapid growth ?—It 
is. 

2406. And at three or four years old it is en¬ 
able of producing the bark of commerce ?—The 
ark of commerce is obtained at an early age. 

. 2407. Then is it not a lact that the leaves 
are t>f great value :is a febrifuge ?—It is e.xj>ected 
that the leaves may yield a febrifuge to the 
masses; the alkaloid will be extracted in large 
quantities from the Imrk. 

2408. You arc propagating the cliinchona to a 
great extent?—The cultivation is Ix'ing ex¬ 
tended by forest oflle.crs, but ibc iiitrodiietion 
was not originally by tbe, Forc.st Deparlment. 

2409. The inlnHluclion was in consequence of 
Mr. Markham’s researclics on the slopes of tlic 
Amies, was it not?—Yes, he was the liitrodnecr. 

2410. Have jirivate individuals takem to the 
cultivation of chinchona?—There art' numerous 
plantations being raised by ]>riviitc enterprise. 

2111. Anil luis it afleeted the v.'iliic of quin¬ 
ine ?—It is eonlidently exjiceled that it will do 
so: llicre has not been time yet. 

241^. Has tiu! manufacture of quinine ever 
been undertaken in India ?—Yes, There is a 
scientific elicmist.a (ininobjgist (iMr. Broughton), 
at lu’cseiit engaged in extracting the alkaloid. 

241.3. Wliert) is ho placed?—At Oopieamniid, 
on the Noilghcrries. 

2414. What, extent of (diinehona may there be 
on the Noilglierries ? -I believe at least 2,000 
Jieres. ()1 this 1.2tl0 acres belong to (loverii- 
incnt. 

241,j. Are tb<^ ]dantatlons upon the lev(d, or 
are they on the slopes?—They are in various 
dircelions, eliietly to the tvest. 

2 I1(!. On the Sisapara side ?--'I'es, eliielly on 
the slojies looking tow.ards M’vnnd. 

2417. To wliat altitude do they reach ? • 'i'he 
different s])eciesgrow at different elevations; the 
higher shqies ai'e the most suitable. 

2418. 'I’liey produce llic alkaloid most ?- 'i’’es. 

2419. Then yon antieipjito very great advan¬ 
tages and profit iVoni the extension of the chin* 
ehona <'nltivafion ?—(ireat henefit to tlie masses 
from the facility of obtaining this /’ehniiige. 

242(1. I’on have tio doubt that it is innv sntli- 
eiently started to n):i.k(‘ its own wiiy as an article 
of enllivation ?—Xo doubt wiiatcver. 

2421. With regard to bamlioo, there are various 
varieties of hainhoo, are (here not ?—There sire 
a eonsiderahle nninber of .'■jieeies. ^ 

2422. 'I’here is tlie liangoon bamhoo of vfry 
grc.'it size, large enough fur buckets and various 
other uses of (hat sort ?—^Yes. 

2123. And wliat is called the she-hainboo, 
which is the most eommon I sujumisc, and tlierc 
is what is erroneously called tin' lie-hamboo, 
which is a difi'erent species ?—Ves, and is espe- 
e.ially use.d for handles of hog spears and la nee 
shafts. 

2424. "Will you describe the different species 
of bamboo (bat can be bronglit to esmimereiiil 
value ?—There arc at least s(!V<?n or eight species 
which are used I'or various purposes of thnnestic 
economy, for sealing ladders and many otlicr 
purposes. 

2-42.5. In fact it is next to the cocoa nut, I 
suppose, the •mo.st valuable wood in India for 
universal pusposcs ?—For the natives of the 
country there are an infinite variety of uses to 
which it may be applied^ 

2426..T||p he-bamboo is a peculiarly useful 
wood, is ifnot?—It is much valued. 

Q 3 2427. It 
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yit.H. 2427. It cdinbines ttMighneas and durability, 
CLeghom, witli cxtrcioc lightness? - les. 

MD. 242H. Then Uiero are rattans?—They grow 
in gi eat (ibundnnce in the forests of Malabar. 
a8 April 24211. That is a species of bamboo, is it not ? 
*®"*- — It is a Kj)ecie8 of ]>alm, the stem ot which runs 

along the ground. 

24:t0. And fi>r what lengths ?—Orcat lengths; 
80 to 100 feet or more. 

21111. That is a oroduet of very great value? 
—It is a product oi considerable value. 

2432. There is a very large trade in rattans 
from the Strait.** of Singa])or<? to China; it fonns 
a very valuable article of export ?—It does. 

2433. Then there is the larger rattan, which is 
commonly used for walking sticks, that is also 
found in the forests there?—Yes; the Calamus 
rotiiui/. 

24 .'ll. It is a larger description of rattan, and 
is considerably exported, is it not ?—Yes. 

213.7. Do the (Jovernmeiit derive any revenue 
from ratfau.s ?—It is at j>rcsent small. 

243(1. Is it not the ease that the Malay chiefs 
deiive a considerable revetme from granting the 

t )rivilege of cutting rattans in their forests?—I 
lelieve it is so; mat is in the Straits’ Settle¬ 
ment, and not under the jurisdiction of the 
Forest De[)!U'tnient. 

24.37. 1 suppose, it would be worth the Go* 
vernnient’s while to give licenses in the same 
way ?— 1 believe rattans will eventually become 
a larger article of trade. 

2438. Tlion cassia lignea exists to a consider¬ 
able extent in the Malabar forests, does it not ? 
—Yes. That is an inferior variety of bark re¬ 
sembling cinnamon in smell and appcaraiioe. 

243Jk Is there any revenne derived from 
that?—There it> a small revenue derived from 
it; it comes under the head of minor forest 
produce. 

244tt. Hut it figures pretty extensively in the 
items of the jirovince of Malabar, does it not ?— 
It does. 

2441. And if the attention (d'the Government 
was turned tothal, some revenue might be derived 
from it ?—1 boHe.ve so. 

2442. Does wild cinnamon exist in tljosc 
forc8l.s? - It does. 

2443. Is it out to any advantsigc?—There is 
not inueli sold at present, but; for all sueh 
articles there is a coming demand. 

2444. .Then liardattioms exist }>retty exten- 
lively in the Malabar forests ?—They exist 
spontaneously in the jungles where coffee planters 
have settled ; in Coorg and Wynaad there is u 
considerable cultivation of cardamoms, and re¬ 
venue is derived from them. 

244.7. Is there an export duty on carda- 
mom.s ?—There, is an cxj>ort duty of 200 ni[)ce8 
per ewt.; and 40 rup<ics j>er cwt. of bastard car¬ 
damoms. 

244(1. Are they gathered by license, or in 
what way does the revenue accrue to the Go¬ 
vernment?—The Kajah of Travancore derives 
revenue from eanlamorns; we have hitherto 
allowed the natives to collect them pretty much 
without supervision. In Coorg the jungles arc 
farmed out. 

2447. But the cardamoms forfe no inconsider¬ 
able item in the revenues of Tranrancore ?—That 

is BO. 

2448. 'lhat is another minor source of revenue 
to w'hich we may look ?—Certainly. 

2449. Then pepper ?—Pepper is a .natural 


product of' the Malabar forests, and a 'grwt 
article of commerce; the collection of peppm* kas 
been under the . civil authorities; most of the 
pepper jungles in Malabar are private propertyt 

2450. But tiiat is also a source of revenue ?— 
It is. 

2451. Then with regard to bark for tanning, 
are there aiiy woods that produce good bark for 
tanning ?-r- There are several; the tanners sm 
supplied by various species of Cassia, and there 
is no doubt that tunning materials arc found in 
abundance. 

24.72. The Government used to tan their own 
acooutrements, did they not ?—-y<.'S. 

24.73. The system was stopped from motives of 
eiummny, was it not?—Yes. 

2454. But the leather was perfectly good ?— 

1 believe the leather is good in some parts of 
India. The great heat is not favourable to tan¬ 
ning in the south, but at Meerut in the North 
West Prorinces tanning is very successful. , 

24.7.7. What are the woods that |jroduee tl»e 
most, tanning?—Various species of cassia and 
acacia, {cassia auciruiata, acacia catechu), and 
oilier species. 

24.7(1. Are those trees capable of reproduc¬ 
tion ? — Certainly. 

2477. And does the bark contain a sufficiant 
(juaiitity of tanning materials to make it an arti¬ 
cle of commercial value for the use of taitbers 
in this country ?—The native leather merchants 
remove binder permits from forest officers in cer¬ 
tain places the bark of trees marked out for the 
purpose; chiefly the cassia auriaulata and the 
acacia catechu. 

2458. Dtjes gutta pereha exist in any of the 
forests of India?—Gutta perclm was discovered 
in the forests near Singajporc, by Doctor Mont- 
gomei-y. and the forests there have been, I ttn- 
derstand, very much reduced. Caoutchouc and 
gurus of similar piviperties are found largely in 
Assam. 

2479. Have yon taken am' measures for the 
purpose, of the cultivation of the gutta per^a or 
tlie caoutchouc ?—»Vcry recently rules have been 
laid down for the periodical tapping of osmnt- 
cdioiic trees in Assam, that care should be taken 
not to overtax the production of the forests. 

24()(). 'I'lieu there is a jiroduct in India very 
much used as a substitute for [litch, called dam- 
.mcr; what does that come from?—^Daminer is 
yielded fniui various species of the wood-oil 
family. 

2491. Is dammer the basis of any otiter 
varnislics or pigments that are used in this coun¬ 
try?—Y" cb; jt is used by the varnish makers. 

2462. Arc there any valuable gums in the 
forests of India ?—^Therc is gum gambogd, gum- 
kino, and many other species. Those are the 
two best known for medicinal purposes, and for 
dyeing. Kino is used in calico printing, and 
gamboge is a pigment and a medicine. 

2463. Are there any trees in India, the pro¬ 
ducts of which produce ve^petable colours? — 
There aie several dye stuffs m additiott to those 
which have beet mentioned. 

2464. Kesembling logwood ? — Yes, there is 
the chay-root, and there are other species. 

2465. All of udiiob mij^t be turned to aooottnt 
under the Forest Department?—^Yes. 

2466. With regard to honey, there is a. very 

large produotion of honey in foe forMts, is there 
not?—A very*li«se fTodnotion of hen^...aitd , 
boes-wax. ... 

,, 24 fi7s- ($h*t . 
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r 2467. That is generally sought for, I think, 

the fflborigitml tribes?—Yes, the Hill tribes. 

246S. I suppose that they have a sort (»f titu¬ 
lar rijjhts over the forests for the pursuit of 
them ?—They have never been interfered with 
io their prescriptive I'&ht to collect honey. * 

2462. And perhaps it would not be politic to 
interfere with those aboriginul tribes?—The 
native chiefs levy a tribute on wild honey and 
boos-wux, but we do not. 

2470. What is your opinion as to the advisii- 
bility of obtaining some revenue from that 
source ?--It might require consideration by tlie 
local officers, u there wtis a small number of 
natives and a large quantity of wax; but if 
there was only a small quantity, I should con¬ 
sider it would not be worth while to interfere, 

2471. Thp pimento has been introdneed into 
India, has it not?—Yes.■ 

2472. Ilow docs it answer?—It Ims only been 
inti^pduced very sparingly on the western co.aBt, 
into Travaneorc and Ooghin. 

2473. TIve result lias been favourable, has it 
not?—It is only grown in gardens, and not sulli- 
ciontly for oomineree. 

2474. Is the bread-fruit tree cultivated?- It 
is cultivatc<l and grows well on the western 
coast. 

2475. That is more a gardeu tree also, i.« it 
not?—Yes. 

2476. Tlicn there is the bctcl-nut tree?—The 
betcl-uut tree comes entirely under the collectors 
as a cultivated jdant; the cocoa-nut luul betel- 
palm belong to the laud revenue. 

2477. Hut are there not many situnlions in 
tie low ranges of bills where the bctiJ not 
would grow jmffitubly ? — Certainly, but that 
would not come under the Forest ilcj)artraciit, 
but under the land revenue. 

2478. But If it was pliinted in the grounds 
that were iinihir the jurisiliction of the Forest 
Department, it would then come uniler that de¬ 
partment, 1 su])poso?—It would p.ay land-tax 
and gpme under the eollcctcws. 

2470. Still it c,an be cultivated to considerable 
advantage ?—('crtainly. 

2480. It is a most valuable tree ?—Yes. 

2481. The cocoa-nut tree exists entirely on 
private lautls ?—Y os. 

2482. The lands on which it can grow arc en¬ 
tirely private property ?—Yes. 

2483. Is that the case with regard to the 
palmyra tree ?—The palmyra tree iJso does not 
come under the Ft>roet DciKirtiuent. 

2484. It. is an extremely useful wood and 
resists tlie action of the sea for many years, does 
it not?—It is much used for rafters of houses 
and other purposes. 

2485. And also for hsliing stakes and harbour 
atagiug, and other purposes of that sort?—Yes. 

2486. Then there is a very useful tree, which 
1 understand is coming into vei^ groat use, the 
ettsuarina?—Y’es; the beef-wood is the popular 
name for it; it is a tree which has been ]>]antcd 
on the sandy shores north and south of Madras, 
•nd At various places on the opposite noast 

2487. It is a tree of very rapid growth ?—Of 
tapid growtli, and the timber of great hardness. 
Private oompanios have undertaken the planting 
in .the immediate neighbourhood of Madras, where 
it grows freely. 

*468. There are large plantations near FuUcat 
jBoEthe purpose of sup)nying fire wood and house- 
building, material ?—Yes. 


2489. At wbat age does tbe casuariua beeotne Mr. M. 
fit for household purjHwes ?—The jdantations are Cleghorn, 
yet comparatively young, but the thinnings are u.o- 
being sold at the age of 10 or 12 years. 

2420. Profitably ?—I believe so, *** 

.2491. It is quite large enough for building * 
purposes?—Yes, 25 feet and 30 feet. 

2492. Is that subject to tbe ravages of w'hite 
ants?—1 have never seen it alVeetcrj by wbito 
ants. It has the peculiar jiroperly of <lnrability 
under water. 

2493. It is a i)arli(tniar]y close-grained wc.od, is 
it not ?—Very nurd; it turns tbe tnlge of tin- axe. 

2494. It has a pe<mliarity which Jew last grow¬ 
ing trees have, of being extremely tough and 
bard, and durable?—^'es. 

2495. 1 should like to !i.sk you now wbat other 
woods you cou.'hler beyond those wliie.li 1 have 
asked you questioii.s on it would be useful for 
tbe Forest llepavtmeut to conserve and propa¬ 
gate Tlier(‘ art; seven or tdglit of the lietter 
kinds of wood re.-erved in eaeli province; and in 
Madras we n;serve tbe satin wood (that is one 
that lias not been mimtioiuul) for picture fi'utnes 
and other purposes, there is a considerable demand 
for it. 

2496. Wliat size docs tbe satin wood in India 
grow?—Fifteen iiicbes diameter is (he largest I 
have seen : it is very nsi.d'ul f>r pii-t me frames, 
and resembles American majile. 

2497. AVbat leiigllis iloes it- attain?—1 have, 
obtained .suilieieni scantling for orilnanet; puc- 
jioses (fir trial I'or gun carriages) on strveral 
I le.easions. 

249K. Is il made use of in tbe ( inn Carriage 
Department?—It lias been tried, but titere is 
not iniieli demand fir that ; fir picture. (Vaiiies 
and laney piirjioMis it is imicli used. 

2499. With regard to eliareoal, do you iiiaiiu- 
factiire eharconl. or permit il. to be niaiui- 
fiuitured ?—The lori'st odieers tbeiiiseivcs do not 
manufacture charcoal; llicy peniiit the manu- 
faetiire under certain rules, in ecriaiii places, and 
at certain times. 

2.500. Is there not a Avood in India wliieli is 
jiarlie.ularly valuable fir the maniifaeturc of 
gunpowder cliareoul ?—'I'liero are certain kiinl.s • 
of dog-wood and allied s{5ecies found to be useful 

for that purpose. 

2.501. Wn«;re iloe.s tliat AVood grow? --l can¬ 
not specify particular localities at this inoiueiit. 

We have tried various spc(;ie.s fir the manufac¬ 
ture of cliarcoal for gunpoAvder; experiinentsi 
have been made from time to time. 1 believe 
the best oe.e.nrs in tlie Himalaya. 

2.502. The Indian dog-Avood is considered to 

produce the best cliarcoal in the Avorlcl lor gun¬ 
powder purpo.ses, is il not? —It Is considered 
remurkably suitable. * 

2503. Aud could that be lncrca.sed in miltiva- 
tioii ?—Our attention lias not been particularly 
turned to that, as yet. 

2504. Is it a jilaut or a tree '! —A sm.ali tree; 
there is also a small imsli much used fir tlie jmr- 
pose; tbe dog-w(H>d is a tree. 

2505. Wbat size is the tree ?—Fifteen leet. 

Very little luis been done yet by the Forest De¬ 
partment in that direction. 

2506. It is d direction in Avliich you could 
profitably extend your cultivation ?--Yo8. 

2507. You were kindly proceeding to enu¬ 
merate the different woods wluch I had omitted, • 
whieh you cousidored it would he useful to eon- 
servo and propagate, and you began w'ith the 

Q 4 > satin 
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Mr. H. satin wo<i<l; have yon any other to mention ?—I be tliat until these forests are brought into A 

Clfgkom, might inehtioii many otners; there is the red complete system, the expenses must aCsorb a 

M.n. cedar. ( edrela Took a, and other species of the very largo amount of the gross results?—Cer- 

. mahogany faniily which may be turned to ac- taiuly. The expenses incurred at first to place 

a8 April conn I, and which are reserved. thos^ forests, which had.beeip previously no-. 

Is the jack-wood cultivated?—Yes, the elected, or left in a state of nature, or reduced 

• jack-wood, like the palmyra and cocoa-nut comes by misinauageinent, in a high state of produc- 

undcr garden cultivation. tion, are necessarily large, and will not recur 

2.')t)!l. Have vou any variety of the mahogany again or to a less extent, 
in India? — Xfie seetls of the mahogany tree 2525. But viewing it in a broader sense, I 
have been received in considerable quantity suppose it is your opinion that there are very 
througli the Colonial Office; tlu^y were sent out considerable benefils accruing to the country 

to India from the Wc.st India Islands wilhiu tlie from the conservation of these forests l-^-I ven- 

last fiuv yeans, and plantations have heen com- ture to believe that entirely independent of 

nieiiced in Bengal and other parts; the true nia- revomie tlierc is a very great benefit to ihe 

hogany i.s not indigenous'in Ijidia. ]»ro.spcrity of the country, and the successful 

251(1. There is a wood in Ceylon called wal- cultivation of land from the preserving of the 
buruta, which is a siteeies of satin wood ; are forests. , 

you acquainted with that?—1 am not acquainted 252(1. Looking at the question from that point 
with it; Ceylon is entirely a separate admini- of view, you consider that the net revenue is but 
stration. a very small portion of the advantage derived, by 

2511. I wisli to know whether in the forests India from the conservation of tlie forests?— 

of Mfdabar some of the most useful of the woods Quite so; that has been the tenor of, ail the in- 
in Ceylon are found ?—Many of them are. structioms that we have received. We were not 

2512. Is the kino found ?—Yes. J’lerocurpus to look mainly to revenue, but to keep up a per- 

miirmipmm. mancut and regular supply for the wants of the 

2513. Then there is the iron wood?—We peojdo, having in vif;w also the maintenance of 

have iron wood; it is a popular term given to the forests for climatic and other considerations, 
various very hard trees; there is U8ii.al)y an iron 2527. The maintenance of those forests has a 
wood in each province. very great influence on the regularity of the 

2514. Tlie iron wood 1 mean is a very large water sjuings, has it not ?—I think there can be 
tree, winch grows sometimes to three or four no doubt of that. 

feet, in diameter, and is practically imperishable? 2528. And that system of Knmari cultivation, 
— 1 cannot answer as to that. by laying hare tli,e upper ^)arts of the slopes and 

2515. Then tlicrc is the dhoom?— T am ac- the crests of the mountains tended in n very 

quaiated with it; it belongs to the wood-oil great measure to reduce the supply of water in 
tribe. . the districts where that practice was enforced? 

25l(>. It grows on ridges?—It is very —It threatened to produce serious results, and 
sparingly found in Malabai-; it is nearly peculiar the natives themselves were apprcl^ensive on the 
to Ceylon. subject. 

2.>17. Generally speaking, you entertain a 2529. And the natives view with great B.atie- 
very strong opinion that li'om most of tliose faction the conservation of those f()rc.sts from 
woods some sources of revenue may be obtained, which they derive the imringa with which they 
wliieh.will progressively in the aggregate yield irrigate their land?—I believe that I «iay 
a largo forest revenue?—Mo.st eertaiuly 1 do; certainly say so. 

individually they will be small in amount, but 2530. Mr. J. B. Smith.l Are moat of these 
collectively they will amount to a large sum. forests accessible to roads and rivers ?—When the 

2518. How long is it since 5 ’ou have had reserves wliieh have been formed ai ‘0 not on 

charge of the Forest Dtqiartment?—Since its in- trunk roads, or near large rivers, the forest 
stitution, in 185{), at Madras. officers sjieiid much time and money in making 

2519. At that lime it was not self-sujiporting? them accessible. 

—There,was little or no revemie to begin with. 2531. You mean, that in the case of rivers 
‘ 2520. Anil the residt of your proceedings up which are not navigable they have made tliem 
to this lime has been to establish a net revenue so ?—A liberal allowance has been made for im- 
of how much ? — This year’s Budget shows proving the communications, blasting the rocks, 
573,(XI0 /. of gross receipts", and about 121,000 /. and otherwise developing the resources. 

T»f net revenue. 2532. So that the timber could be floated 

2521. Your operations extend over an enor- down the rivers?—Y^cs. 
fiious extent of country ?—It is difficult to eon- 2533. The value of the timber very much 
vcy to the Committee a clear iini)re8sion of the depends upon the cost of bringing it to market, 
vast extent of country wliieh is embraced in the does it not ?—It very largely depends upon that, 
ranges of all the forest officers. 2534. I think you stated, in answer to Sir 

2.522. I suppose it is difficult even to form an David Wodderbum, that there was great difii- 
approximatc opinion as to ■ the extent ?—The culty in procuring timber large enough for the 
reserves have a.s yet only been demarcated in Wellington Barracks at Jackatallah?—Yes. 
two or three of the provinces. The work is 2535. And that it had to be conveyed fifom 
going on and will take some years to be com- the Neilghcrries?—From the western side of 
pletcd. the Neilghcrries. 

2523. But we have it in evidence that there is 2536. Would that be an expensive process?— 
something like 37,000 square miles of forest of a It had to be carried up the Ghfits; it was necos- 
first-class description, which is considerably more sarily a very expensive process. 

than the whole superficial area of the island of 2537. Were there no forests nearer than 
Ireland or of Ceylon?—Yes, certainly. that?—There were no;forests of teak timber; 

2524. The consequence of that must naturally which grows in the lower valleys.' 

2538. Theiefore, 
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2538. Thi'reforo, the supply of tiniher to 
tliosi! barracks must have lieen very expeiisne? 
—Tt was c\)(ensive, 

2539. Are there supplies of wood, in most dis¬ 
tricts, siidhderit for fuel for tlie )>eoplo V—lu 
some districts there is a ■jrcat abuiidiuiee ol liicl. 
In other districts the fuel ditlicully is -ri’c-d, 
more e.sjieeiidly in the I’linjah, ami all in the drier 
parts of I iidia. 

254(1. Ill consequonce of that deficiency, is it 
not a eouiiiioii thin" for the people to bum their 
manure.?—Certainly, it is a very jirevalent 

custom. _ , 11 - 

2541. And where that is practised, tlic land is 
robbed of what ought to be returned to it ?- 


Yes. . . . , 

2542. And necessarily the jirodiictioii in those 
jiarts of the country must be very much ili- 
uiiiiisbe.d?—1 consider eei tainly that it i.sso. 

2543. And therefore the cultivation of timlmr 
is a most important object in that respect 1 
most eertiiinlv take that view very strongly. 

2544. In iac.t the supply of tiiuher for fuel 
would increase the prodiietivein'ss ol tin*, laud, 
the cultivation of the land I’or grain or seeds or 

?—1 e.nisider that it has many 
s, such as supplying leaves for 
niauure. and many other purposes. 

2545. .\re mi'ans taken in tho.se di.striets where 


the su]i}ily of wood is iiisiiHieient to supply that 
delieienev 1- 'fbe reveuin' ollieer, tin? encim er 
oftieer,, and the I’orest ollieer are in the habit of 
consulting as to the needs of the population, and 
doing what, is lu'cessarv to meet l.he ilemand. 

25-l(!. If there is leak timber which is too 
valuable to be cut up, the loppings might be sold ? 
—The loppings are sidd, and the Iragmeiit', ^-labs, 
and side pieces are sold by auetion ami are n-adily 
bought. 

2.>17. Are those sold for fuel ? -Mo, lor hon.xe 


building and for furniture. 

251K.' ,Vnd the smaller loppings woiiM suit for 
fuel?—Yes. 

2549. J)o you happen to know anything about 
the woods of the Ceutral I’rovinee.;? -I know 
them liy eorres)iomlenee with the Ibre.-f ollii'cr.-^. 

1 lm\e not myself lieeii in the Central rrovinces. 

2550. Hut the forests in tin* t'eiilial I’rovini'es 
are the largest in India, are they not ?- 'riiey are 
very e.vtensive. The value of tlm limber is not 
so great as lii jMalahar, or llurmah, tlm returns 
are not so large. 

2551. Do yon mean that the timber is not so 
large?--The trees arc not so lofty in their 
growth as in Malabar and in Iturmali. 

2552. lint it is said tluit there are most 
valuable forests of teak timber in llie (.'entral 
Provinees ?—That is quite true. 

2553. And tlie value, of that limber would very 
much depend upon the facility of gelling it to^ 
market ?- Most certaiuly. 

2554. If there iiajipened to be a river running 
tlirougli tliat province you wonhl say tliat tlial. 
would be. a most valuable acquisition to it? 

_A tiavigablc river would be a most valuable 

acijuisitio" to it. . » . 

2555. Y"ou arc aware, that there, is a consider¬ 
able river whieh runs through those proviuecs, 
the Godavery, anil also the Wurdah ?~~yes. 

2556. And it is on the. banks of that that these 
forests arc situated ?—Yes, the Alieree forests. 

2557. And is it not very desirable to render 
that river navigable for tlie purpose of floating 
down timber ’/—Yes. 


0.59. 


2558. And timl would also reduce tlie jiriee of 
timlier very luueb ?■—1 believe it would. 

2559. I think you have .stated that it is ili.-^- 
eovered that the growth of timlier iii all emin- 
trieslias a great efleel upon the elimaie? —I tliink 
that is admitted by all |ihy.sieal geographer.“. 

25(>0. It is foimd, 1 believe, in Siiaiii. wliere 
tlie (oresis have been out down, tliat the land hii.s 
hei'ii ahmist dried np?- 'I'lie grouiul has become 
baked, and the fertility has siillered. There was 
no iirovisimi tin- restoring the woml. 

,>5li!. ,\re means taken in (lilliM’eut ]iait.'to 

eorreel. this stale of things?.Thai is one of the 

great olijeets of the Kore.-I Dej>arlm. iii in keep 
up tlie jienmineiit siijqily, to kei'|i uji die eipil- 
librimn of arboreal vegetation all over the 
eoiiiilry. 

25f)2. .Mr. .l.i///ill(i?i.] I think T am riglii in 
saving dial there are three jiriiieipal si.rls of 
trees in llu' olil lorcsts, teak, Mil, and deodar?— 
Yes 

25()3. .\iiil is it your opinion that we mu.st 
always look to lliese lliice .sorts of trees as ihe 
mam .source 111 oiir forest revi-iiiie, or at Ica.'l for 
many years to eoiiie?—'I'hose will yiehl tin- 
source, iiieloubleilh ; die leak is of |m 
value for shipbuilding ami other piirpo-e- 
the jiovver of the oil to eouserve iron ; lliei 
alwavs be a brisk trade in lenk as long as ships 
are built of wood. 

25(il. Teak, ^oii have told us, comes lo ma- 
turilv a- timber in 7ii or t-(l sear.-? ’ll-; not 
les.s.' 

2.'i(i.5. W lien do the olln r two species come to 
matiiritV ? 'riie deodar I .-lionlil .sav in about 
the same time; the line obi deodar foresl- are 
seldom iiseil beliiie 7<> or 80 years ; the .-al at 
an earlier age, perliaps (id veav.^ 

25(l(i. .Vnd iiiilil that period, in the j.reseut 
exhausted stale ol the lorests, vve eaiiiiot look to 
any great revenue fr uii the sale of limber from 
these foresis ?—\\ e a.e working upon a ii.xed 
plan, and vve ealeulale that tin; present resources, 
witlioul yielding to any unusual pre.s-me. will 
keep the supply up to die present dimaiid. 

2.11)7. Will'll you sjieak of an exliaiisled iiiresl, 
you mean denuded of all ibe older trees and 
many of tlie younger ? The older trees have 
been cut ilown; we liave been obliged to bring 
timber iVoni great distauec' in (lie Teral and the 
iiilra-monlane vallevs of (lie Himalaya. 

25(i8. iSlill. ill the remoter districts, diere 
iiiiisl he a great qiiaiilily ol' liinbei'* suitably' lor 
oitlllng still standing, is I here no''?—^ cs ; llii.s 
year leases have been made with the Maharajah 
of t’aslmiere to obtain a jHirtiou of the .- iqiply 
from the (laslimere territory. 

25(i9. Are you of opinion that the annual loji- 
]iing.s are. suilieieut to defray the eurreiil e.xjien- 
iliture of the eoiiservaiiey'I'lie unmial lliiii- 
iiings ill certain disiriel.s of Ihe leak jilaiitalalions 
liave lieeii found siillieient to cover their exju uses, 
teak being especially valuable. 

2570. .\s reg;arils the sal foresis Imvv i.; ii ? — 
In the siil forests, too, die tliiiiniiigyields a very 
eomsiileralile return. 

2571. There a|)|iear.s to be an imsatisfaelory 
liroeess gning oii in thi.s respeel, that the e.\- 
pen.se.s of uiamigement are gaining upon die 
gros.s revenue: are yon of opinion tliat vve are 
approaching a ]ierio(l when that process will be 
arrested ?—I stated that at first the expenses on 
introducing a sound system involved the open¬ 
ing of roads, the blasting of rocks, the purchase 
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oT clcjiluinfi- !in<l olhor cxj)ciisk 9, wltU!li will not 
ivcnr ti) tli(“ .'iiiiic cxtiMil. 

2'>7:!. IJiil cun it lie ^aul that even wifli rc- 
fraril i>- ll.at preliminary exjxsndilnre it is any- 
ihinc like eoinpleted V 1 have no reason to 
expect llial tlic e.xjjcnditiire will exceed tlie 
jirc'ciit ainonnt. 

Js it the case that takiii'r tlie wlnde 
exlcni til' tlic I'oi’csls in Indiii tlie {frealer jiart ol’ 
tlicns are alretnly under sninc sort of supervision ? 
- I (liink that tin; fiTcatcr jiarl arc now innler 
ore-.-ini-ed sniicrvision : wc htive lieeii ra|(iilly 
ex 1 ('ndli !>4 iiiir ore;!mi.‘‘alion to all the lieller chiss 
ol (tnesl- ; we have also Icasetl loresl." in tin.: a.tl- 
joininc territories. 

2./ i 1 So that in laet yon are td' opinion that, 
wc h.ivc rt'aelieil ilie tiirtiin'T point’:' 1 hc- 
lie\e 1 . 

’J-Vi'i. .\.' to clearances, 1 suppose they .are 
now Ihcitcd I v ( ioverninent ?--- 'l ilt* elejiranecs 
whlcli were ;illndc(l to in iht' (Hies|ion.'< pill, to 
me le i<- tlie Kninari eidlivalion are .■'frit lly jn’O' 
hil'iicd III alI 1 1n- more valiialile fore.-.|i. 
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hecn e\eiii'!ci| and steps l;a\e lucn taken to jirc- 
\tni1 c iji'l.ieralions and other niisehiel. 

t; 'if'.'. Speakine' ecncriillv, 00 on know 
wliefl'ir any oTeal. clia'nije has hcen hroiielil 
ahiint 111 the I’niiiaidi Iroin the rcplaniin;' ol 
tree.- iMiee tlic aei|ui; itioti of tlie coiiniry'r- - i 
lielit VI lliat the plaiilinif of .■iveniies, and espe- 
ci.'diy I.!! .ip' the (•.•inal-, lias iiecii very sncces,,|'ul. 

‘'.'i.s';. lint I am alraiil it i.s ratiicv a woriJdc.ss 
tre.c.thi.' iliortiy Iiahui 'i■ it is licinpnineh jilanicd, 
ami pi'i'iiiises to he nscinl. 

S.'iEl. 'I'lic best of the Deodar tiniher comes 
from territory which is not JJritish?—Yes. 

li.hs.'i. And jiays a duty to the native chiefs 
out to whose territory it is eXjiorted ?- There 
are least s now with the Kajnh of Cliainha, with 
the Itajali of 'I'eree, with the jMaliat^jah of ('ash- 
niere. hy whieh annual payments tire made., and 
the riehis of fellin'^ and conserving are acquired. 
Leasi s to the Hritish Government I mean. 


2.'>8(J. They are under Govermuent Hn[ierin- 
tondoiice ?—Yes, under range oflieors. ^ 

2oS7. In Kiimuon the Government have fore.sts 
of their own, have they not?—Yes. 

2588. Have saw-mills worked hy water-power 
hi-en extensively Introduced f —^Ys, they have 
been on the liaree Doali Caiuil and in other parts 
of India. It is very desirable to increase tbc 
amount of saw nnieliincry. 

2581). Have you been brought onicially in 
eonlact with the railway eoinjianies at. all regard¬ 
ing the supply of I’nel and limber for sleepers? 

it lias been a very iinporlani and diilienlt duty 
to meet tilt' urgent demand for very large 
amounts ol sleepers and ol’ fuel. 

25!t(). W’lial wooils ebiefly Itave been sujiplied 
fortiie pmjKise o( tlie. slcejier.'i?' •• i or the sleepers 
in tiie I’nnjub and llie northwest the deodar is 
llie eliief wool.! ; the sol ter Jiines are now lining 
submitted to prooes.se.-: of imiiregnatipn wdiieli, 
it is hoped, will make them siijiply the jilaee ol 
deodar. 

■..'.'i!il. Deodar is. ill hict, far 1 1.1 vaUiahle and 
cxjicn.-'i VC a wood lor the pui'pose of slccjiors, is 
ityiiol ?. bar loo vainaiile. 

1^5112. It i'. loo v.-dnalile with relcrciice to the 
(illur n.-cs to whiih it is applietl in India, for 
biiililiiig piirpo.'-cs?—ll is ihc hc-il wooil for 
Iniiidiiip ]nii|io.-cs in the Hill Stales, :inil the 
sn(ipiv is n il .snilicic'il for ihe coiilinnai drain for 
raiiwav wants. 

1. '.i!).i. lias the iron Wood o( the IjiiMcrn l*ro- 
aIii'cs, .\rr:iciin for instance, liech tried I'or 
sleep! i.-r—It hii.s been inquirted to (’aleiilta 
Iroiii .\rr.teaii aiei llie Ainhinniii l.-'land- o! late 
y. ai>. 

lint in praeiice do tlle\ iind that till! 
iron wood w ill retain the I'asleiiing.-ol liie chairs, 
or iliai the jictioii ol' the climate iiiak.'s it woi'th- 
Ic.-,' lor that pni'jai.sx'? It i.s oiil\ witlsin t!)c last 
two Ol tbi'ec \cai - that. 1 lone I'e.'iid of Its 1.,'ing 
n.-cd, and tliei'eiorc I caniioi aii. v,i" th.il ([iies- 

t ion. 

In the sonllicrn part- tf India, with 
w liieli t on arc more pai licnlariv acpnaiiilt d, wh.'it 
wood IS ns'-d lor fait way slccpci s jiui'licidarly ? 

■ i! |iie te,d< wood w.'i.s in snllic!'lit ahniid.ineo 
nollini;; id.-..- would be used : iitil six or eight 
olfer sa.iielie-. have been n.-'ed, I" which allusion 
has boi n m.'ele alt'iadv, that i.' lo ,siv, .six or 
ciglil td' tin- hi tler species liave lieen used in 
.■nldition lo leak wood in the iMadra.s I’re.sl- 
deiiey. 

2'i!ili. ,\ntl all are now hahilnaby siihniilted 
lo a process ol impregnation? — The ereosoting 
]iroeess, ;ind llie impregnating wilii mineral solu¬ 
tion is iisid in Some jilaees. 

25it7. I'S tliat found a snliicicnt protection 
against the white aiils?—I believe the railwiiy 
amhoriiies would not eonliiiue to Use it il liiey 
had not found it .so. 

25!i8. 1 )o j on happen to know wdiat is reckoned 
now a.s the ordinary lifeol’a sleeper in an Indian 
railway?— It depends upon tlie species of 
tiinher; tlm deodar lasts almut 12 years, I 
think. 

2. ')!)!). Sal and teak ?—Teak wchojic will stand 
very mueli longer. 

2Gll(). Ami iron wood still longer?-Uf iron 
v\<io(l I am nut able hi speak. 

2()01. Kcgarding that casuarina, would it bo 
a .suitable timber (iir railway purposes?— I thus 
been tried; I am not sure that it has been found 
to answer. 


2602. Ab 
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2()U2. A>< rciranla its (lonairv 'f —It ia very 
hard, and is duraldc under water; Init bow it 
behave.s under ffroiind 1 liavo ii<> kiiowledjic. 

2(t(KS. Is it, ii.s(mI for fuel as well as for buildinp; 
pur|Kis(!s >—Xlie brunches and smaller jiorli<»ns 
are used for fuel, and the straijilit stems for 
buiblino |iur|ioses. 

2001. 1'ben is the jirobbmi as refrards the 
su])|dy of fuel to the Indian r:iihv;iy.s at |ire'srnt 
at all approricbiii^'solution or jiot : or. to put it, 
in another w.ay. i.s the drain u|»on the eouniry 
for fuel for lirewood .as now as it was simie 

eight or 10 ^ears ago, or is coal becoming more 
exlensi\i'ly u.sed ?—(.'oal, I believ. will be used 
us soon asthe railways, permit of its being brought 
to the points where it is reipiireil, unless the 
cost, owing to distanee, is too great ; at present 
the price of i-oal in remote phn-es, I h'dicM-, is 
three times the amount of wood. 

2tl0.’>. i.'hu'n tiitiu.\ IVill yon ex]ilaiii that : do 
you lueiiii, iiaving regard to the lael o| (be rela 
tiv<! weigbt.s of wood and eoal ? I iinderstoiid, 
wlum in India. iVom the engineers that the cost ol' 
the <'()ai. wlfudi in Madras is entirely .soa-bonn’, 
was fully three limes the cost ol’tlie 1‘uel obtaini’d 
on (be spot, and eonse<pientlV wood i.s almost 
entirely ii.-ed on the Madras railways. Tin-re is 
a train vvliieli leaves Coimbatore and miiUlier 
from Cudda)>ali, e\erv inorniiig bulen with wood 
for r:iilway I'li' l. 

2littti Do you know that wood has been svs- 
teinatically eiihivated along the Madras llailw.av 
for the purpose of fuel?—I am aware that lare'e 
tracts a'ljaeeiil to the railway have l)een planted 
and inelo-i'il for the future supply of find. 

2t>07, llav(! not .those eoiiie Inli> ii-e vet? • 
Tlioy are gn-.wiiig; they ha\e e.visled for some 
years, hut ai-e not yet at the stage iin- supplying 
find. 

2f’)(tS. llovv long have they hei-n in e.\i; leuee ? 
—Within the la.^t three or l(nir \ eiu's. 

Mr, />’. I)nnsivi.\ I ii what eondition e.rc 
the railway eompanies towards (he (i'o\ ernni<'iil 
with regard to the supply of find ; have they 
eontratUois to supply them, or hate (hey direct 
engag' uumls with the (Jovernineut ? The rail¬ 
way cfimpatvies deal with eoiilriietors, and these 
contractors (l<-ai with the forest otiieer.-, .-iiid have 
pcrinis.sioii to work certain tr;iets dfmareat(al to 
them ]ieriodieally. 

2(n<>. lJul (ho railw.ay eompanle.s :iro thrown 
upon their own resources ?— 'l'lie railw.-iv eoiii- 
panies are thrown upon their own re-'oiirees. 

2R11. The (lovernnicnt do not directly snp|ily 
them in any nmasuro with lirewooi'?—'I'hey do 
not undertake to do .so. 

2fil2. As reg-ards the spic'-hearing tnn-.s, up 
to what ih'gree of latltiidi! do you find that they 
gradually die away ; that is to say, what is the 
most northern fioint of latitude beyond which 
you ilo not find spieO'b(!aring Irei-s? — Spiee- 
bearing trees sire essentially tropical, and could 
not bo groA'u in extra tropical places. Malabar 
is the only district where 1 have myself found 
them luxuriant. , 

2613. Have you given the (-ominittee any in¬ 
formation regarding tlie revenue derived in Cen¬ 
tral India from the lleenses t<) gatlier the .shellac 
and the cochineal?—T could not give in <!etail 
the proceeds from shellac. It is a eonsiderahle 
amount in different parts of India. In Bengal 
and most of the provinces it is one of the items 
of minor forest produce. 

2614. The orainary way is to give over a ccr- 

o.sy. 


tain tract of country to a contractor, with a 
license- to gather it, is it not?—For ti certain 
period of time, 1 believe. 

261, a. .-^hout the hael tree; have you any 
knowledge of that tree?—Vos; if is one of the 
'or.ange tribe: a very valuable astringent. 

2616. Is it eultivateil in .Soutlierii India? —It 
i.s <'ullivated. but eliiclh in garihms. 

2617. And from its being sn valiuible for 
medii-iual purposes, tlie limber is not lboiie|it o( ? 
—That is .<o. 

26|S'. Mr. ('//re.^ I llliuk it Iia- been .--liiti-d 
that ibe chief objee) of (be adiiiiiii-tration of (bo 
loresls is to prevent liie, and to previ-nt wa-le in 
enlliiig wi-od ? - 'fo prev<-nl waste and to maiji- 
tsin a regnl.-ir ainl :ibiin>l:ui( sii]i|ily of maierlal 
for (he mass of the people. 

261!). Olln ‘iwise you I'Ut as inaliv trees as art; 
wanted, I snppnse?—(.'i iisi.-t(‘ntly with aw(ll- 
deviscd Working pl:in. 

26211. 1 )o \ on e\er rel’n.-e Ic- send (ree-. to a 
market that is ii|ieii lor (hem?—If it Would over¬ 
tax th-.' late of production ol' (he forest. 

2621. dhen, as a mailer ol laet, do yon refuse 
to ‘^(•nd tri-e.i to a market? If it would n.-! emi- 
sist with the working jilan ; il it w'oiild lend to 
the e.vhaiislion of the forest we . lionhl do so, 

‘Jli'J'J. .\re tlii-re inla.e-e. in w liieli yon h.ive 
bmnd it iieei'ssiirv lo do tba! - Tlier • are 
instaiiees in wliieli we have .said, '•'fid' forest 
has been -dint U]i for a time, ami uiii.-! remain so, 
uiile-' under in order of tin (iovermneiit." 

2(!!'".. .Vnd. ill that en-e. bow do \ou .-lii'j ly 
(be demaml I'or limber? 'I'lie diitv ol ilie 
fore.'-! ollieer is to maintain lln- permanent 
supply, iria .-peetivo of pre.-sure, if it would 
endanger the fore-l to take tree.- from il. 

26".'l. I -I'l-the theory, bni I rather want to 
know what the |iracliei.' is; have \on evi’r found 
it neei-ssary to say, “ W’e eaiiimi supply wo.ni ;it, 
ail to (Ids market '"? - IVe say sdiiielime-., “ Vo,i 
must go el.-euhere ; " we refer tln-in to atioiber 
(list riel. 

262.'i. .And yon have foiiii'i it nei‘ess:ir\ to do 
so? - Not illifreipieiitly 

2626. A’oii make it more easy lor-tlieiii to do 
So, In iiiaking roa-ls, do von not ? ■■ i e , by 
making roa-ls and esl;ibiisliing .lepdts win re il is 
eoiivenicnt. 

2627. t^o (bat, in general, yon e.-iri .siijiply rlie 
deinaiid Iroin oiii- |daee or aiiotlier. can ym? ■ 
In general. We have e.'tal/lislied ddndi., al»tlie 
nioiillis of liie river.', near railway st.ilion , ,iiid 
other place-, lo meet (lie pnblie (h'lnaiid. 

262. '^. d'lieii yon have found it jio.-.'lbli', from 
the lii.-esl. to sujiply the demand that ha.s been 
eieated r — A es. 

262f). 'Plial is one of your duties ; you akso 
])lant lor future 'generations? We also [ibiiil for 
i'uture gener:i(iolis-. 

2630. l''or bow many years do yon eoiisid'-r 
that, ibat hist operalloJi will ho uiirenii!iieiali,e ? 
—The onlv plantation vvhieli ha.- yet In-eii (slali- 
lished long enough to give dat.a is (lie teak 
plantation of .Mal.ahar. Tim fuel plaiitntioii.s are 
eoinparalively young. The Malabar teak pl.inl:i- 
tiun, after 12 years, began .annually to reemip 
and to repay Itself by an exee.-s ol revenue. 

2631. ill hi*w many years did it netually pay 
for itsell ?—It is now regularly yielding an in¬ 
creasing excess of revenue viver expenditure 

2632. And how many years is it since it was 
planted?—It was commenced in 1844, and llie, 
receipts liave now considerably exceeded tlic 

B 2 exiieuscs. 
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expftiscti. The eoniplcle figurcK are eawly 
given. 

Has it not I'een consitlercd hy aoinn, 
that natural rejirodnclioii is a hetlrr way of 
iiicn'a.'ing (he forests? — (le.rtainly, nalnvai re- 
jri'odui'lioii is most important, Init it is necc.ssary 
that platiiing should go along with it, heeau.se 
(he pl.antiiig ought to he in eonvenient spots, on 
(he hanhs of nuvigahle rivers, and on the sides 
of the railways, whereas natural reproduetion 
<‘an oidy take place in tin; places which nature 
has indicated. 

l)o yon genei’ally plant what ha- 
nlready grown in the forest !—'fliat will dcjieiid 
on eiicnmstanees. 

2(i3,). What 1 rather wanted to kinjw w;is, 
how I’ar yon want a scienlilic hot.mist, j-ather 
than an oi'dinarv forest kec|ier, to snperinteml 
thoM' lorcsts ?—'I'he l■e.‘'onlcc^ of 1 ho>-e large 
lorc.-l.-, of which no arc spc.aking, .arc so Aaricd, 
.and -o inaiiv of (In- products are as yet .-o little 
knov, n.thal oloiotisly (he more holanv the forest 
olli.aa' ha~ (he hotter. He must jiossess mane 
othei' i|iialillca(ions. 

Ifti.'.ii. r,nl in an ordinary ease, pntlino aside 
tile < vpi riincnts upon loreien productions whii'h 
We l.aic heard of. would not a nati\e who knew 
the forest and (he use of diili'i'enl .-ort.s of’wood, 
he a man who wouM have sidliidi'nl knowhalge 
to know what ought ti'» he planted or what 
ought to he presiawed\'’e ha\e now a laa iain 
nutniii r of nati\t' ein]>lo\es, and as soon as the 
forcO- all' in a .st.ate of high jnodnclion, and 
we have .skilled ofiiiaa's e.apahic of teai ldug, we 
can h.iVe a largei’ projiortion of natisc'. .\! 
jn'e-ent, in Mailra.-s u(' have I‘_' nalixe.s ouf 
of -hs in the dejiai'lment. 

iftf.'lT. < trdinarily yon would say that fitr (he 
prc-( !'\at ion and maintenance of a lore,-( great 
seii-nlifi.' .'kill Would he thrown away, would yon 
not'r .S.'ientific .skill i; inoia- iiccdl'.d in the 
liighi I otlii'cfs, who have to coi res),.ind with 
\aii.iu; dc]iartnu'nls, and to ascertain the \jduc 
of many 'trew' jirodiicls wiiich ma\ he hrought 
promincnily hci’oi-e (hem. 

gtids. 'I'hat is the work, i- it not, rathei’ of 
(he .siiperinti’iident (d !i liolanic g'lirdi'ii than the 
.snpcrinicndent of large forests -It is trm‘ (hat 
the heads of (he ilcpartmeni reipiire much the 
.s'anic knowledgi' !is (he .sujicrintemlcnts of ho- 
t.anica! gardens. 

k'tidtt. And (hat you eonsiilor at present is iie- 
ecssaiv in India, in eonsei|uenee of the e.xperi" 
jnents (Inti are liting tried k- It i.s eertainly nc- 
ees-aiy that (hey should pos.soss a liigdi amount 
of arliorieiilliiral skill tiiid liotauieal knowleilge. 

•Jtihl. (/run/ We Inne heeu e.\a- 

mining you at greiiler length than either the ri-- 
reipt . from, or tho e.xpeiidiinrc on, our forests ;i( 
present would si'ein to jnslify, lull .1 sujipose 
1 iim right in thinking that the.se forests, of wlileh 
we have undertaken the management, are a very 
large eoneern indeed, are they not. ?---\’ery huge, 
iinleed. 

iJti-ll. Should r he overstating their extent if 
I were to say that the forests of India whieh are 
now, or are coming, under the management of the 
I'orest Deiiartment, arc a.s extensive,.as (he whole 
of the Hriii.sh isles?—They eertainly cover an 
area greater th.in the British isles. 

2ti-12. And I think I have understood that avc 
have at present about 88 Kiirojican emjiloy es? 
—As near as 1 know at this moment, there are 
8(i to 8K European employes. 


2G43. And T Kiip[iosc each of these European 
employes has under his management a district 
about as large ns the county of I’erth?—In many 
cases larger. 

litM l. But that is the smallest ?—1 think 1 may 
say that that is the sinallest. 

llfM.?. It result.s from your evidence that the 
main object of our Forest Department is not the 
aeijuisition of revenne ?— The main object is not 
the aeijuisition of revenue. 

U'lien 1 suppose you would say that if 
elimalii' eonsiderations alone were in view, the 
amouiil of trouhh' and of expen.se whieh ha.s heon 
laid out iijioii the forest Deiiartment up to tliis 
time'Would have heeu well sjicnt ?—Tliat is my 
ojiiiiion. 

iitilT. 15u(, of eour.se, the Indian (loveriiment 
i.s anxious, I presume, to make a,s good a lliing as 
it eaii iiieidentnlly out of its J'’oresi. Department ? 
- It i.'' e<'rtaiiily the duty oi tlie Forest Dejiarl- 
ment to reali.-e tlie largest |iossil)h“ amouiil of 
ri'ienue. e.oiisislec.t witli jireserving (lie forests 
and wurkiii.g out a well-devi.'ed system of eoii- 
ser\ alley . 

titilK And you believe tlnu our revenue from 
it will gradually and greatly iiierease?—1 am 
eoiilhh lit that it will do so. 

-itiitt. Voii have given some reasoii.s for that 
opiiiicii ill answer... to various lioiioiiralile iMem- 
liers. the lioiioiiralde Memher for I’orlsiiiouth, 
and others; hut 1 think from eoiiver,nations 
with you llial you eoiild stale .'-ome other 
re.'i.soii.'. \'oii .'-iijipo.'-i.', for iii.-tanee, do you 
not, that the re\eiine from a great nimiher of 
small aitiide;. whieh has at jiresent hei n \ei‘y 
imiierfi'etly alieiided to, will eventually he \ery 
large !-• 1 do. J heUese that the gro.s..i receipts 
will eoiiliiiiii' to improve, for four rea.soiis. I'irst, 
till’ tlie last, eight vear.s, witli one e.\ee|iti<in 
(an ollieial year of only H mouths), there ha.s 
heeu a st'-ady and [irogressive increase ot' the 
gros.-: r' eeiiit.-. iSeeondly, the jirellniinary out¬ 
lay which was needful in taking charge of the 
iiegh'eted and misinanaged foiavsts wiisneee.s.-.arily 
great at (i r.-t, and will not oeeiiragain. '.I'liirdly, 

J helicM'dial inereii.-ed e.xjierienee will lead to 
greater ceononiy of managemeiit and saving of 
material in various ways; and, fourthly. (Init many 
of Ihiise articles of niliior forest jirodiiee w'liicli 
have heeu alluded to in the. course of the exami- 
nalioii will eolleetivel.y amount to a large sum. 

t'ti.’iO. Have you gone thioiigli all tlie more 
iinjiortant ones?—W(> have inciitioned in the 
eoiiiv-e of the examination most of the medical 
and eeonomie re.sourees in gradual course ol' de- 
velo|mieiit. 

•2ti.11. Are there any more jiroduetsthe sale of 
wliieli would add to the revenue ?—1 think the 
|»rinei|ial minor forest products have been idliided 
to, giiniM. oils, resins, dyes, gall-iiut.s, and the like. 

titi.i^. Tiiriiiiig Croin the direct advantage 
which we may exjiect (.0 our exehoiiucr from 
the Forest Dejiartment, do you think that it has 
hitlierlo increased and is iucreasing the general 
wealth of the eouiitry so ns to make it more 
eajiiilde of paying the nceea.sary t!X])en.se of 
a civilised system of administration? -1 think 
that the progrc.ss of forost management has had 
ini|)ortant hearings upon the prosperity of the 
country; upon its extended culture and in other 
ways. 

2().‘)3. Now, for instance, has it any bearing 
iijinn the Imhitationa of the people?—I have no 
hesitation in saying that in certain districts the 

dwellings 
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dwfllinjjfi of tlie natives are consfriieted of liefter 
materials, J inifflit tilhidc more es|(oeiiilly t<i the 
Mtthratttt omintrv ; tlie rich eotten r\ols use 
Bcasonefl tiinher, and liavc better d()or-|ni«1s and 
bettor ennstriieted dwellings than thi>y laid a few 
years ag'i. 

2(i.')4. Ydiir meaning, 1 prosmno is that sim.’e 
tliei more earefnl manage,nnmt by tlie (Invern- 
ment of tlie timber, tliev can get seasoned wood, 
wlien before tbey would have had to put np with 
wor.se wood?—Clearly, inland depots havi' 
rendered it available Ibr that jmqiose. 

iij.'i"). Has it had any bearing upon the e.om- 
muniealioiis of the country ; has it been veiy 
lasidiil To the railroads for instance? I ha\e 
alreaily alluded to the very grave duties which 
have fallen on forest oflicers eonneiMcil Avith tin- 
supply ol slcepi'rs .and ol liad to the railwav.s. I 
myseil had to indieatiA the sources of the sup|ily 
of .OO.llOd Ions of fuel annually to the Delhi rail¬ 
way some years ago. and now the demand i- 
increasing’ -ini'e more train.-; are rnnniiig. 

2()-'>(). In short, without the h'ores* Depart- 
nie.ut I presiune the I’ailw.-iVs Avonld have been 
constructed at much greater c'.peiise t I ihiiih 
the .h’orcsl itepartment has aided and cvpedited 
the lonnalion of the railways and diininislnal 
the expf.’use. 

2(i‘i7. Could yon nu'iitlon any advantages 
and espceiallv .inv saving-; ol e.vpcnse, that lci\e 
aecrned to <rtoer depai'lment^ li'oin the opi i aliuii 
of the J’'ore.-,t ()e|iarlinent in the course of 
niy duty 1 hai.Ae corresponded largely w illi other 
d«‘pavtmenls, and have ol’len been re.|uired to 
indieatc the ne.-ire.st points w here varion, ai li; !;--- 
sliould he ohi,"lined; fiiriiislaiiee, lelegraph p'lli -. 
handles of tools, and Otlier neei-ssary arlieles lor 
the Ordnaiiei* Department, and gnu carriages. 

To the. .Aii'dieal I>epartm(nt wc .. 

sujijily gamboge, kino, sarsaparilla, :uid other 
articles o! minor forest produce; to the S- liool 
of .Arts We haye snpiilied hox-woi-d and -alin 
wood for watod engniving and for pielc!-,' IVanies : 
and wc liai e supplied other de|i."u im' nt- dial 1 
do not at this iiiomeiit call to icnicmhr'in.'c. In 
lien of lance shafts, which were foi iiierly made of 
ash Irom llngland. wc have .snjiplicd :i li;.''hl form 
oi' bamboo, alluded to by oii'> ol the .Mi-mhciol 
the t-'oiiiinillcc, and in oilier way s wi- havi' iiiel 
the wants of 1,Ini dill'ereiil (lepal'iiiienls. I have 
Uieiitioin'd all (lull- oeenr to me at die nionienl. 

2(i.)K. Yon have ineiilioncd a great many n.sc- 
ful jirodnets frnm which wc may c.\]h'c| to derive 
revciinc; hni in siu-li vast territories a.s those 
■with which the h'oresi, De, larlineiil deals, i-ousi- 
deriiigf that the botany ol linlia. is still iniper- 
fectlv ex|ilored, especially in its I'conoinie aspects, 
there are jirohiihly a g'reat many prodnel.i; a.s yet 
nnknown, whieh will he c.imniereially iinporlant? 
—.1 fully believe that there are eeoiioiiiieal and 
medical re.sources, little known, in course of 
gradual ami progres-sive, ilcvelojmienl. 

IJtibi). ]Min!h ha.s still to he done, has there not, 
in examining the economic character of the jdants 
of India -Most certainly. 

And with a view to devefope these and 
all other resources as yet unknown, we are Irving 
to get as Hcientitie. a class of men as ])os.sihle into 
the forest service, arc we, not?—That ha.s been 
the order of the suceessive .Secretaries of State 
in concert with the (.iovernor (rcncrai for some 
years. 

26(11. Ts it within your knowledge that both 
the trovemment of India and the Secretary of 
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.Stale in Couneil have taken a great deal of 
])aius in this matter?—Yes; they arc extremely 
anxious to have more skilled officers. 

2662. (’Iiiiiriiiiiii.l Do you mean people wiili 
mor(‘ skill or a, greater miiiiher of persons?— 
'I’liere are at pre.-eiit hut a few skilled oflicers in 
the departineiit: we want to increase tli(> mim- 
her. 

2663, 1 thought, yon said that there were .SO? 

— Ves, hill they are not all skilleii olliei-vs. 

2(!61. Mr. (iniiil l)iifj'.\ Von have \onr-(df 

made a gnat ^lndy of the lore.'l sv.-l.-ni' ].re\:iil- 
ingf on die eonliiu iil of liiiiope. have \ou not'"' 

— \\ hen reliirnino finiii India, i vi. iled the 
iid’esl. .•:ehool;; in ll.ily, I'ranei’, and (ienuanv, 
and I am sali;lied that tliere i.-, very nmeh 
lobe learnt whieh would he highly v.iliiahh- in 
adniiiiislerilig the forests of our Indian I'.inpiio. 

2(!(i.'’i. .iXiid yoii think that .--o far a^ wi- !i.i)e 
gone hillH’i’ti.. we have gone on the right road? 

I heliiwa- lluit u|i to this lime the e.\| oliliienl 
has proee.-iled e:iiilious|v and jndicioiolv. and 
that the fruits will appe.'ir. 

2661). Do you khou, of your own know lodge, 
that we are veri aiixion;- to get niof. 'ladxe 
eiiiplove- into the sel'vleo?- ! la lio\.■ |i,,.ri. ha-- 
heen a iiol dieal ioii li-oiii the ( i .i\irtior (."laral of 
luilia, declaring that, a- -ooii a- lliev are (|ij.dilieil 
to imdi-rlake ll... dni lo.'. then- will he a l.irg-er 
mimhcr a|i|a>inii d. 

2<i6V. lint 1 lippo.-.' 1 am right in lhi;.J-,ing 
that alllioisgh Aer\' lillli- alleidioii ha-. I.i-rii o.;\on 
to loro-n'V a-; a . eiein-i. in i-jejland, it imu i-; I’l-- 
eogni-i d a.-; a seicnoe by it^ell ?- 'i'liei’e 1- a Xery 
large fore.;| lit,-i’;iIiir.' in eonlinenlal ■-niMiries. 
XX e in tlii-; i.'laiid Ikim- paid l■onl|larali\.'!\ little 
alteitlioii l-i loi'esiI li.-re are soiiool- ol great 
iniporlaiiee ahroa.I, and tin- departnn nl i lookod 
upon ;i- a highiy .'aidoil one, ,ind lliere i- tl. -ire 
to eitlor llio Doio-t Department in (ierinany and 
k'ranee a.-; d.ieie i,-- to eiil.'T the engi,'e.-e.'or ar- 
tllli-r\ in I hi.-; count r\. 

266,''. In :dl I la - oiiici- liiglil v eix iliso.l e- mill '.■i.-.-; 
of 1‘iurope forest niaiiaoenu'iif Is mail' a gi' .it 
servl.'e. i-- it not - It h.i.' taken a liigli pia.'e in 
the ser\ii-os of llio-i- eouiitne... 

2661'. .Xiid ill o-ri.,.|-al I'orrst nianageini nt takes 
rank with 1 In- otliel-g ivat .-erviee- ol ili'- ,slal.-? 

— X'os. 

267*1. An.xion- as we an- lo get iiatixe em- 
p|o\e- Inl-i oiir -erxiee, we eoill.l nel gel lliein 
in liiiih po-ts to atix adt aiilag'e, eoi’iM wi-,«nlifil 
xve liaXe '.lot a nal fore.I .a-hool in liilia, ainl 
o-ooil Iradilion-i of in inaneinenl ? ll i.- e.-nl; in- 
plaled. i nnderslaiid. lo. the (im eriior < i eiieral, 
iilid il i.. in eoii-oiiaii.'e with lii.swishe- that a 
oatixe M'liool .-lioiild he exeiiliiallv I' iieed in 
I'pper India, with a xiow (>f training' nallxe- to 
oeelipx- tlie.-e higher po, ilmiis. 

2671. I’nl to alleiiipt to ilo anything' in dial 
direelioh at pri-seiil would he premallire, e\oepl 
in the loxver po.-ls which tliev now o.-'-ujiv ?— 

Vts. 

2672. X'on meiilioiu'd various newliii',- lliat 
we are introilneing' in India; are we (oliowing 
the example that lia,-; heeii set a good deal roiiinl 
the basin oi’ the Vloditerr.'inean, of iiil|■odlleing 
the /w/n/A//*///.'ill di.siriets w hieli have ht-eii too 
nmeh dtniii(4td of tree.-? -X\ itliin the last lew 
veal's xve luive iiitrodneid several species of 
‘Kurdlij^ttux, and several speeic.s of Arurui ami 
Caxuarina. 

2673. XXYx arc introdiieing the Kiimh/jifux 
largely —A"cs, it i.s a remarkably ijuick grower; 
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Mr. II. useful for Ikhisc buikliiij;. anil likely to become 
C'legln/rn, valual'lc im ilu Xi ilfibeny Hills anti elscwlierc. 

M.D. liCiT-l. -\iitl il is likely to restore to cultivation 

ilihtri( i,'ill |ircsent uneultivateublc?- Ye.s, some 
28 April ,,)■ |]|,, ijii|)iivei‘islieil i^liiiles on the Neil- 

irlu'vn llili.-', ami in olber |i(irts of Imtia. 

So rliat. indireelly as well as directly, we 
niiiy look (‘or eoiiMderalde linaneiid restdts Iroin 
introtlncinti tliosc tiecsV—Yes; tliere are, otlier 
trees, as tlie cork oak and eliesnut of S|iain and 
Miinacli, wbieli are at present in process of 
aceliinatisaiion, 

2l)7f>. Tliere were some niiseoneeptioiis, 1 
think, left on the mind of tiie (imnnitlee the 
oilier day with rcfrard to jMr. I’liilliinore’s duties; 
Would yon detine wlnil are uair duties iind wlnit 
are Mr. Tliillitnore's, so as to Iciive ;i clear ini- 
pre.s.'ion on the mind of tin Clommiltee?—With 
regard to jny own individual duties, sinee my 
retirement from the service, two yesirs !ioo, I 
have re.-ided it) Seolhiml, and liave been the 
oeciisional referee of the India aiitliorities on 
mallei~ eoniieeted with arhorieidture iimt the 
loresiiy of India. 1 was as.sislant secretary of 
the Ilvde J’ark E.vhihition of IK.jl, .'ind have 
jiaid nineii attention to the tiinhers of India. 

21177. Voii are referred to, 1 understand, 
whiTe |ier.sonal knowledge of the eoiintry, or 
seieiitiiie knowledoe is reipiired in dealing with 
the lovesl despatches?—Yes. 

2(I7K. And Mr. I’hillimore's duties arc merely 
to e.oniliiet the eorrespondenee ?—He eondneis 
the eorrespondenee as assi.stant secretary of the 
Iteveiine department, which includes fore,st 
mat tees. 

211711. lie is in no sense, the manager or super- 
intendeni ol‘tlie action of the Indian Forests Ue- 
jiartmi III ?- He (•otiduets simjily the secretarial 
part of ilic de|iartmeiit. 

21180. Could you get for us, and jiiit in, a list 
of the I'iiiiopi an sevvatits ol the Forests l)e|iarl- 
meiit with their salaries, (specially exjilaining 
who aie s.ienlilie ollieers, and who areiiol?— 
Yes K ilnixs fnrnixliii! lh<‘ I’lijn r, vide 

Ajijii inlii. I 

2I1S1. (Can you tell me whetlicr 
the I’ l rest- Hepartmeut has di.seovered any wood 
ill Itdia that is suitahlc for railway sleepers 
hevoiid teak, which they can hardly he .said to 
l.ave discovered? d'hey did not discover the 
value ol' leak Wood ; they have discovered ct>r- 
tain ]ilae<‘s where it was not known heli'ce, and 
have hioiighl it to the market. 1 caniiol, say 
that they have discovered any wood that is adapted 
cntiridy f r slee|a-rs, hut they have hnmght 
inanv woods to the notice of the, railway com¬ 
panies. 

211.^2. lint not one of them has been found 
peril elly .-atisl’aetory. has il. so as to suit with¬ 
out artiiieial ]ire.-ervation? Ylaiiy of the sol'ter 
woods are at jireseiit suhniitted to the impregna¬ 
tion of mineral .'■olntions, and we have, linmghl 
some to notice as being ahnnilant, and therefore 
availalile for railway imrjioses. 

2 (i 8 d. Ho yon know whellier the ae.aeia Is 
siiitalde for railway jiurposes ? — The Aoiirm 
, 4 >y//i/V//( hahool) in Seinde is found to answer 
very widl for railway purposes, T believe. 

2()S4. Jl will not decay. I stippose, by expo¬ 
sure, to sun and rain '!—It is in great deniaud for 
railway puv|iose 8 . 

* 2 tlK.>. Is there much growth of that?—Yes, 

and it is being cxte.nde,d in Seinde and the Pun- 
jauh. 


2(586. Has any consideration been given to„it8 
artiiieial cultivation?—In Seinde and the ITin- 
jaiih, certainly. 

2tiK7. .Vot elsewhere?—1 am not aware. It 
grow.s better in those provinces than olse- 
wliere. 

2688. Is not that the only oilier wood, c.vcp,nt 
leak, tinil olferH a prosiiect of jirovidiiig tolerable 
railway sleepers?—Sal and deodar. 

2(is!). Hut you liave .staled that that only lasts 
12 year.s?—They are extremely anxious to get 
wood that will liist 12 (ears. 

2l)i)(l. 'file oil) r woorls will not even last for 
(hat length of time ?—That J eaii seareely 
aii.-wer. 

2 (i!»l Can you tell me wheilier (lie I'orcsts 
Hejiarlmeiit lias ever imide aii ecoiiomie esti- 
lualr; <if tiie eiiltivalloii of any given i|uaii1ity of 
laud w illi teak, or any other wood ?-- 1 lliiuk the 
ligiirc.'(.!'the |ilaiitiug, ho(h in Malabar and in 
Hni'inah, are very eomplete, and en.-ily ohtuiii- 
uhle. 

2(ili2. Have they been earefiiiiy recorded from 
the liiginning?—lii Malabar, lliey have. 

2 (ltt;>. Could you give the Commillee, a state¬ 
ment ailoi'diug a proper eeoimmie estimate ol the 
eultivalioii of ill) acre of land with leidi wood in 
Alalaliar, sliowingthe out-turn jind the cost from 
the eonnneneeinent, ineliiding tlie esiimateil oitt- 
turn from the Ihlmiiiigs?—1 think I can give the 
total leeeijils and expemliliire. of tlie Coiio iiy 
plantation in Alalahar. 

2;»1)1. And luis that been done for ilie jiurposc 
of forming an ojiinion of the eultivalioii of any 
oilier Wood in India?—We have not. (lie data for 
tlie sales of more reeenl, plantations; we inive for 
the leak. 

26it7. Hut inive any means ln'oii t;ike.n to form 
a record ol lacl.s, or otherwise, so lliat any 
eeonoiaie estimate could ho made of the etilliva- 
llon ol iiny oilier wood except teak?—'Die. exact 
expenditure on the plantations is reporieil half- 
yeaiiy, tint the liie! plauialions lor the railways 
are a.s yet voting, and the fuel Is as v.l small, 

2 ii!Jli. 11 any mu' in tliis country were going 
to enltivate an acre vvitli wood, he conld have an 
eeoiioinie estimate, vvithonl a l''orc.sts Hepart- 
ineiit, or without any seienlific. aspirations of a 
high eharaeler; he. could gel an eeonomie. esti¬ 
mate iiiaile of the ont-1Ill'll olThaf from tlie day 
it eoniliieneed till the whole of l,hi‘ trees were 
cut down ; can tiial he given for tlieso I'ovesis in 
India ' -.Vs ilie eultivatioii of liniher is (|uil.e of 
a reeeiil dale, tliere are no aiileceiletil. liata on 
vvhieli to ha-e nil eslimale for a Bcrie.s of years, 
with the exeepliou of ilie Malaliar jila.nt.:ition 

261)7. 'I’heii are we to inl’er iVoiii that that no 
eeonomie estimates have be.eu made id the result 
of till.' ojjcraiioiis of the Foietl. Dejiarlment?— 
Estimates ;is to co.st and prohalile returns arc 
iiivarialily made before plantatioiiHare sauctioiied, 
but the actual results ol those ))lan1ations have 
not yet come in, with tlie exception of the Malabar 
one. 

2(>tts. Could you ex]ilain to the Committee 
how I’ar the (Jiiverumeiit arc proceeding in the 
treatment of forests witli any practical eeimouiic 
views: at |tre.sent. you have told us that they 
have created a larger cstablishmeut and ma¬ 
terially reduced the net results of their manage¬ 
ment, hilt what I am anxious for you to explmn 
is, whether tliere is any definite view that you 
can bring before the Committee of an economic 
administnition of a single forest in India, or a 
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ifciioriilly ko as to jjrothico net rc.'Oilt.o 
U>/)re Niti.'l'uctorv tliaii those wliicli we liave 
lieard of at |)i e.-eiit ?—Tliero is ii Ihitleete stiitiaVt! 
BtibiniKeil hy eu'.ry ran^e oHicer, wliieh iscriii- 
cally extmiincil hy the ln.s|ie(;lor (JeiieiMl, aial il 
is only in conse.'inence of thf; alinornial .■.tat*! oj 
thiii<'s, (.lie Iieavy exjieiuliluro for the exleii.'*ion 
of railw.Tys and oIIkw jmrposes, ihai the exjtcn- 
(litnre has rib'll within the last one or two yetirs, 
and, as I said hel’ore, we have no ri’a.'on to h(‘- 
lieve that tliat will reeiir. 

Itiitti). lint still yon eonld r.ot |iut In-fore the 
('oininitt'-- anvliiin;/ lihe a |irae(ie.al st;itenient 
ofllu- workino of tlii.s forest system that vMiuid 
show a;o definite results V - I think tlie I’Midiret' 
estimate of the !ns|)eetor (.jenertil of I'-iri'.-as 
would ;-ni>plv the iiirormaiion rerjiiired. 

27')(l. M r. Fiiii'ri tl. \ Voiialluded la.- t tiliie totlo: 
fore.sts in 'I'r.ivtiueore, anil ym said tint the ae- 
counts re! iMnp to tliem were at llie India ( Hhee : 

hitve yi.u li.'ipjieie d to look into I h.-it, so as lojj i\ <-n.- 
an esliiiir.; - ol tin- retenne tind tin- expen iitnre 
on those li.i'cs! - eoinpaied niih oiir own ? d la- 
Kajah o| 'I'latan -ore lias al'airopeati eonservaior- 
he iloes not pid.lisii a detailed ailinitil.-irati 'M 
report, and does not .-iilnnll il to the India 
Olhee : I f it • never .--eeu the d( tails; I am 

j»ers-<i)!l.y :!e,|U.d:i!ed with tin.. and 

lliive ('on-n,le l uilli hliii, 1ml tiie.-e Ion -i- ara 
the propel IV e! l!ie ralali. 

ti7(il. Itnt ill 'alliiii;! to liiin has he e\er yncii 
yon any idea mIi.'iI the re\eiu,'- is e'aoj.aie.i 
willi ill I ■•,o-irii,tille ill lliese (’ore.-|s ill 'i r.iaa- 
Core; li.e le.'r\..-r n L’ yon tliat he ha.- iiiana;. 0 'l 
to hand o\i r a net n-venne to tin- raiah V - 

1 could lait iindertake to uive tlie (ip i re •. 
there is im railway tin-re, an 1 the eii-eiim i.iiie, ,, 
are >el 1 diili n nl ; iin- ii'ei-s an merely driie-y .! 
out li\ eh'pitani ’ i-r i he sea-hoard. 

l'7t)~. ill lep'x |.i till- hononrahle Mi-iuliiv lor 
.Eleiii yo-i : i.'it' d tliai dni-ln;-; the la.-l eiL.,ii‘. ’■ it's 
there i.a- hei'i a siead. aiid -aradnal iin >i ;i ■ in 
the or- 1 .-> :-eei-inis oi' llu- l-'orest Deparinieni r - 
Yes. 

27!lti. ''ii.nld il ni't he also in-ee: .a!to sup- 
jilemcii! f!-al sl.-ili-e.n ni hy savins lliai dnniiy tiie 
prim;' iii.iii year.-i there has heen .-l.ady and 
{sradua! ilei rea.-i- In the net re'-eipi 'f~ 1 iiieii- 
tioiied till >'e;i.-on for that. 

27iW. i’iif , still .-I.' :i filet. I ine.iu williont tiu- 
retison-a ii ai is tin- e;e,e is it not I'here uas a 
tliminn'.i ;i .‘nsi yi.ir I'roin the enl.-iro-emeiil ol llie 
e.stuli!is!e,,ii;iii n-.piired for s|i(‘<-ial pnipo.~(-.s. 

27lt.‘. lint !.' il not ;i liiet (I will ask iht- 
reasoii-. it nei-e-'i-.ry tdtervv.-irds) ;is a mailer ol 
accounl'S that wliil,-.t thi.-. stt-ady tuid eiailiial in- 
erea.se in tl-e pross reeeijits Ini.s hi-en <folnp on, 
there l.tis heen til the same lime a steady and 
pradiial. decrease in the net recfdpis y—It is so 
at pre.senl, eertamly. 

270(>. ^ ou alluded II moment iioo to the pn-tit 
inoreiise in the e.xpeiise of munaecment in e.on- 
scquence of the mil ways, hut I siijipo.se if the 
Goverimient are mtikliio a ruihvtiy they jiay for 
the aleejiers wliii-h thi-y buy from the Forest J.)e- 
partumnt, do they not. f —They Jiny for the 
slcojiers. 

2707. And that is jiiit down as a revenue 
reoeijit, is it not, ?—It is. The hihour market is 
much dcranj'otl hy the eiioniious operations bikI- 
deiily thrown Ujiou the Forest Department, in 
connection with the jiroifi-ess ol the railways, and 
it is not easy to calculate the ex.act cost of the 
timber. 
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270s. But still with rejiard to the iinsner you 
jf.'ive just now, nieiitioniner the ciirryino out of 
railways tis one great eaii.se of the iiicrcitsed i-x- 
jieiiditure, would it not jmiduee the wrong im- 
jiression ilnit you gi\e iiitileriiils to tin- railways 
for nothing, whereas in I’aet you sell them to the 
railways ! —B’e sell ihem. 

2700. And that is jmt doivii tis a reeeijit !— 
Vcs. 

271 tt. I n-ally understand the m r\ niiporl.-int 
duties whi(-h yon |ieii(irm, Imlli in Ihejlan l and 
ill India; in India ymi had the |iei''iii.,i) ;-‘i|.erin- 
leiidein-e of the I'ori-.-!.-., and her.- \ . u an- the 
seienlilie advi.-er ol the India Ol’s . Itiir I 
should 111- very glad if \on eon'd ilir-.w souk* 
light on wiiilt go,111 tin- Forest Keii nin- Itejiarl- 
nieiil iiitle- India (flliei-does ' 'I'lie ■ ■ i u,. m-h 
tliiiiL;' as a Fore.'l 1 lejiartmeiil in ii‘e 'inlia 
(>ili(-e. 

2711. Bill you .stale jn-ei'isi !\ wiia: Mr. 
I’Idiliiiiore i!oi-s y Mr. I'hillniiore, 1 ilnin;.'.'l.l, ii.ul 
i-iin-i-i-led the mi. api rehen.-ion li\-exp^.iiniiip li.jil 
the fore,-I hn.-ilii'.-'.'. uas only o;!e |ii-iii. !i oi’ ihe 
I’eveiine 1 ti-paiinieiii, and one wlia ii ii.ii.p, n.s to 
hail- rallen iiiore parlienlarly ini.i hi- l-.a.-si.-. 

2712. i hen 1 am eorreel in n i- • . ' oiiiin-/ 
thal then- i,- a i-i-rtaiii lii'alieli di Ki-miiiic 
D epm imeiil at tile India Olii. o ii: -. 'ii-li Mr. 
I’liilliniore a'll olln-r -■ -iit;.iia-n me . ... , -aiiv en¬ 
gaged, and l!ii-veliir,- lie r. la a -lepai lin -ii' in the 
I'-ilia ‘ ,'Hii-.. wliii-li -pi .-lalli I liie-'rn it - d u-i:h 
till- !.,i-e-i |•■•^<■lllll■‘r* A liraiieli ol’ a .l. ji iri 

27l;j, Mr. t;,■,//,/ | M,-. Fhil'm. ir.' ’. an 

a- i-tniit i.i till- .lo'iemn I'eparlm nl, si,!; a 
gre-it in;i:'V dniie.-- in fiiilil. aii-i nne o' i! nialiv 
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•Tile 1 ii'pi-i-lor t ieneral in India rep.iii'. e|i.'- 
eially on (In- Hiidgel of tin-F'on-sl 1 h paiini, nl. 

2717. if lie does that, in what way i- dn- In lia 
Oiliee t-oni'i rneil in the ri-vetine: it’ ile-y lo 
not snpi-rililelld il, whv is il ealle 1 lie- lo'ieioie 
De, lai lme.nl, or a liraneh ol the Ke\i-iiiii- In-p.irf- 
tmnil?— I am iioi aide lo a'-counl for lie- '!,.-|rl- 
hiilioii Ilf work in the India Oiliee; I’ore-is were 
at one lime eiinneoled with the Marine Depart¬ 
ment. * 

271N. You* eunsider, with regard to the per¬ 
sons who have to he emjiloyed in this li'orrsf 
Department, il is very imjHirtant tJml (hey slmulii 
possess the highestsi-ieiitifieknowledge)'—In the 
Administrative Department, 
u 4 
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2719. That thoy plimilii he not only skilled 
botaiiisls, hut also that a knowled^rc of geology 
would he u.seful to them?—Highly valuable. 

27211. And they are coneeriicil, are they not, 
in till! making of roads, so i'ar as relates to the 
forests ?—I'hey should understand stirxeying. 

2721. And engineering V—Levelling and road- 
making, ci'rtainly. 

2722. Have you found any difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing (his highly skilled Kuroiiean labour in Eng¬ 
land and Europe ?—At (he competitive exnini- 
nation.s a large number of candidates come for¬ 
ward. 

27215. And you would deserihe generally those 
whom you have obtained in (he seientific deiwrt- 
ment as persons liighly iiualitied ?—As highly 
(pialilied. with tlie additional training a Inch tlicy 
receive after exaiuinalion. 

272-1. 1 on luiM! not (lioughl it ever neecssary 
io establish a s]ieeial school in England for this 
department?— I have idtcii eoiisidcred that it 
wmdd he highly advantageous to gnift forest 
training n]iou such a school as the Koval Agri¬ 
cultural t'ollcge at (.'inmccstcr, or (he Highland 
Society of Scotland. 

2720. To make it more a general hriineh of 
cdueatioii in England, rather than to make it a 
special (lovernment school: to gralt it on any 
existing institution rather iliun to estuldish a se¬ 
parate school?—Yes. 

272(i. jNlr. Grant Jhiff.'] 1 suppose that the 
reusiiii why weha.\i! not estalilished or attenijited 
to eslaolisli a. forest school in (his country is Iw'o- 
fohl; in the first place, hecatise. our forest ser¬ 
vice is an extremely small one ; ami, in the se¬ 
cond phiee, lieeause wo can get admirable train¬ 
ing on the Contincul, far better than wo could 
pro\idc in this lanintry ?—Yes, and (here are 
extensile Corcsts there, which there are not ill 
this ishuid. 

2727. So that the ipiestion of establishing a 
Forest College must he decided on iliff'ereiit 
greunds IVoin the ipiestion to which the lionour- 
uhle Member refers, the (|ueslion, viz., id’ the 
Civil riiigineering Colleges?— Certainly. 

272H. Mr, l.yttrlt(m.\ ,\re you aware how 
long ago the {,’onolly jilantation \i as jdanled ?— 
It was eommenced in JS-J l. 

2729- Is then; any sjieeial record of that?— 
There i.s of its earlier history, and it has been 
periodically noticed in the ailmuiistration rejiorts. 

27.‘!0. It is perfectly well knoivn, 1 siiiipii.“e, 
wha't the jilunting cost, and what has been 
iceeived .since ?—The figiire.s have heeii kejit in 
conijiletc detail. 

27-il. Is there any estimate of the future 


X^EN BEPORB THE 

receipts since that date to the end of the 80 
years?—Estimates have been submitted of tiie 
probable receipts of that plantation, and are in¬ 
cluded in tbe administration reports. 

2732. And that includes the total amount that 
will he received, at the end of 80 years, when 
the whole of the timber has become matured ?— 
Yos, that is entered in full detail in the adminis¬ 
tration rcjiorts of the hast, few years. 

2733. Chairman.'] I’he receipts from the 
thinnings of the- teak jilantations are very 
valuahlo, are they not?—'J'hey more than pay 
expenses; every year (here is an excess. 

2734. Mr. Lyttrlton.] Those returns to which 
you have alluded, winiid show the receipts from 
the lopping.'i, I sup[iosc ?—Yes. 

273.'>. And those avould guide us ns to other 
Jilantations?—To the whole in Malabar. 

27311. And as to those I'orests th.at now 
exist?- 'With regard to those in a natural state, 
it is difficult to furnish an estimate per acre of a 
forest that has been neglected. In the ease of a 
l»lantation, we know exactly, and can sjicak with 
eoiiliilenee. 

2737. (’an you say roughly what would be 
the- value jier acre of a plantation at tho end of 
80 years?—T can only state, that 7,000 rupees, 
or 700/., are spent annually on the Conolly 
planlatiiins ; .'lOO/. of wliieh luc for jilanting KM) 
acres added every year. 

2738. Cliitiniiaii.] The que.stimi is what would 
he- the value of the teak standing on an acre of 
grounil at the, end of 80 years?—That is a ijiies- 
liim of estimate, as to which many things might 
jirevent my coming to a correct figure. 

2739. Still there would bo an ajiproximate 
e.stimate (or a successful jilantation ?—ITji to the 
jircsent date it has been eminently sueeessful, 
and the annual gross receijits have been increas¬ 
ing year by year. 

2740. It. must he known htw many trees 
would stand on an acre ?—"We have that as an 
estiiiiatc ; we have not yet any teak plantations 
of anything like comjdetc maturity. 

2741. It must be known what is the girth of 
an 80 years’ tree?—Yes, Imt it differs enor¬ 
mously ill different localities, 

2742. 'faking the character of tlie soil as 
good, bad, or imiifferent, it is known what is the 
growth of a tree of 80 years, is it not?—Y’es, 
the istiuiate which i.s presented in the adininis- 
ti’ation rejioris iiicluiles tho prospective value for 
80 years. 

2743. You will furnish that to the Committee? 
—Yes,— [The Witness furniuhed the SiutemeHt 
and Report, vide Appendix.) 


Mr Thomas La whence Seccombe, o.b., called in; and Examined. 


2744. (Jkiiirmnn. '. WiEE you have the goodness 
to state what office you hold in the India Beard? 
—1 am Financial Soerelary. 

274o. Have you been in thatdciiartment from 
the eominencement of your jiublie career?—I 
entered the service of the East India Company 
in 1829. 1 was appointed Assistant .Financial 
Secictary in tho India Office in ISifti, and Finan¬ 
cial Secretary in 1859. ' 

2746. 1 wish to direct your attention to the 
items of the Accounts of 1869-70; will you be 
good enough to direct your attention to tlie item 
in those Accounts of 1,110,224 1. of revenue de¬ 


rived from assessed taxes,” and to state to the 
Committee what arc the taxes that arc intended 
to be des(!riljed as assessed taxes?—The principal 
tax, which is itieludcd therein, is the income-tax. 
There are snrall receipts of arrears from license- 
tax, and from the tax on trades and professions 
of previous years included in that sum, and 
some minor receipts which are only described in 
the accounts as receipts from military and 
public works; 1 believe it to be chiefly the in¬ 
come-tax. 

2747. Will you state what has been tho course 
of the Government of India in levying this tax; 

when 
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begin ?—It was a measure in- worba being discontinued, it having been found to Mr. 
troduced by Mr. Wilaon towards tneetiug the bo inoperanvc. Seeeombe, 

serious deficit after the mutiny. It was then a 2764. Was the minimum of income liable to c ■. 
tax of 4 per cent. That tax was imposed in taxation raised by the Act of 1862 7—-Yes, it —— 

1860, for five years; it expired in 1865, and .was raised to 500 rupees. ‘‘*® April 

Jihere was an interval without any assessed tax.' 2765. Was any further change made in 1863 ? 

2748. Before this tax was levied, were there any —In 1863 the tax was reduced from 4 to 3 per 
taxes levied in India of. the nature of a tax .upon cent, upon all incomes. 

incomes or profits, or oUiorwise ?—Immediately 2766. Was the law for levying that tax a veiy 

after the mutiny the Lieutenant (rovernor of the comprehensive law, following very much the 

Punjaub requested sanction from the Govern- English Income Tax Act?—It was. 

ment of India to impose a trade tax. lie oh- 2767. A iid containing an iminense number of 

tained that peitnission, and it was afterwards minute pi-ovisions?—It did. 

given to the Chief Commissioner in Oude. For 2768. When did that lax expire ?—In 186.5. 

two years smull sums, amounting in the first year 2769. What was afterwards done to raise a 

to somewhat above 100,000/., and in the next revenue by as-sessed tuxes'.'—Nothing until 1867, 

year- to a rather larger amount, were received, when a license tax was imiioscd. 

On the introduction of the income-tax by JVIr. 2770. What is ^hc nature of that tax ?—It 

Wilson the trade taxes ceased for the most I'art. was a tax on jy ofessions and trades, the minimum 

2749. lJut were there any other tuxes ot Iliat license being 4 rujices, and the maximum .500 

nature levied upon the trades or industry of peo- rupees, aocording to a scale whicli was given in 

plo, or otherwise in other parts of India ?—Tliere the Act. 

was the Motarnha tax at Afudras. 2'771. Will you state shortly wliat that scale 

2750. Was that levied for the purposes of the was ?—On ]irufits from trades of 2(K) rupees, and 

local government?—No, it entered into the less than 500, it was 4 rupees; 500 rupees, and 
Impe.nal taxation. less than 1,000, it was 10 rupees; 1,000, and 

2751. Do you recollect the amount of that?— less than 5,(K)0, it was 20 rupees; .5,000 ni])cc8 to 

It was small. I cannot state the precl.se amount. 10,0(K),'it was 100 rupees; 10,000 to less than 

2752. Was that a tax levied over all trades 2.5,000, was 200 rupees. Incomes of 25,000 

and occuj)atious in towns and villages? - In ruj)ccs and upwards had a maxiiuumassessment 
tcnvns. I am not sure as to villages, but I be- of 500 rup^ee,s. 

lieve it was also levied in them. 2772. Were persons in the public service 

27.53. Was there any siiralar.tux levied in any liable to pay this tax though they woulil, of 
other presidency?—Not for Imperial purposes. course, take out no license?—They took out no 

2754. Was there by .the local govermnenl?— license, but tlit!y were subject to the ta.x. 

Of that T am not fully informed. It has often 2773. Was tjie exemption for them the same 
been noticed by the financial member of the as for other 2 )e(^»le, as regards scale ?—Yes, the 
Governor General’s Council tliat wc have no same. There were .some j)e(;uliar exemptions for 
sufficient particulars of the local taxation. military officers of a certain rank, 

2755. But was not the Moturplia tax move 2771. What were the exemjrtions made in their 

extensively levied than in Madras ; was it favour?—Military officers not in civil employ, 
not one of the primitive taxes in India; were whose iiay and allowances did not exceed 6,000 
not trades and occupations .taxed under it ?—It rin)ees pcsr annum, and fiovcriunoiit employes 
was an ancient tax, certainly. 1 believe that with a sfilary of less tlian 1,000 nij)ces a year, 
trade taxes for local jrar])oscH bad been longesta- xvcrc exemjit. Cnltivators of land, not keep- 
blishcd in India. iug a shoj) for the sale of i)roduee, were also ex- 

2766. In 1860 what w'as the nature of the tax empt. 
imjiosed?—It was a lax of 3 per cent., a general 2775. Ali<l wore the. owners of land excrajitcd 
income tax on the basis of the English tax, with also ?—They wore e.xeiTiiit. It was not a. pro- 
an additional 1 per cent, to be approjjriatcd to perty tax, but a license tax iijion ti'ados and ]iro- 
public works, fessiojis. 

2757. On wimt incomes was it to be levied?— 2776. Was there any dofinitionefwlintrfion- 

The minimum income Wiis 200 ri 4 )ees per atmuin. stituted carrying on a trade or profcsisiou ?— 

Incomes of 200 rupees to 500 rmicos were sub- “ Every i)crson exercising any iwofession or 
^ect only to a reduced tax of 2 jicr cent. On trade,” wa.s tho delinilioi!. 

incomes of .500 rupees and ujiwards the tax was 2777. What was ilone after the Act of 1867 
4 per cent. wat* 2 )a.'‘sed ?—Iii,tlic ftdlowiiig year that Act 

2758. That is 3 jier cent,, with the I per cent, was repealed by wliat has Imon toniiod the 

for local puimoses?—Yes. certificate fax, wliioh w-as much wider in its cx- 

2759. Dili the 2 per cent. in.the lower scale tent. The minimum of that tax was on incomes 

include the 1 per cent., or was it 2 per cent, of .500 riqiccs, Imt the bighesl amount chargi'd 
instcadof 3 per cent. ?—It was 2 per cent., with- w.is on four I.aes of rupees a year, and then llic 
out the additional 1 jier cent.; the 1 jicr cent, certificate amounted to 6,400 rupees; it was a 
was not levied on those incomes. tax beginning with eight rupees for 500 rmiecs, 

2760. Did Umt tax apjily to every class of and going nji by a'gradiial scale. 

income derived in India?—Yes. 2778. Were (here any cxcniplioiis in that 

2761. And to every class of landowners?— Act?—The exeinplions were nearly the same. 

Yob. ' in fact preeiiiely, I think, as in the licer.se tax. 

2762. To the Bengal landowners as well?— 2779. Waj that for one year ?—That was for 

Yes. one year. ' 

2763. Was any change made in the mode of 2780. What was done in the following year, 
levying the tax in 1862?—Yes, in 1862 a 1869?-^In the following year an income tax 
change was made in the mode of levying it, the was again introduced, but of only one per cent, 
oeparate account of the 1 pei cent, for public 2781, Was it upon all kinds of income?—On 

0.69. Ss- incoino 
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M, inconic ariuing from ofEces, property^profeBMons, were shortly Wt t atn awue 

Seeeombe ^"<1 there is Bny wniBBion of anr poloV^ irapoiitiwoe- 

c.a. ’ 2782, Pill it apply to incomes derived from 2794. Were these taxes coJIe4ed]aIway*wiAin 

-1 the land both by landlord and tenant ?—Yes. the year, or did the collection of each tax extend 

s 8 April 2783, What was the limit of that tax?—there from one financial year into another l-i-fhey 
1871 . was no limit to that tax. Theye was a classifioa- were collected, as far as possible, wiAin the 
tion lor the lower rates of income; but it was a year. ' 

one per cent, income tax. 2795. Would the revenue accpnnt represent 

2784. But *what incomes wero_ exempt from the actual collection of eafth of ilie sevem taxes 

tlint tax V—Only those under 500 rupees; within the year, or would.the amount of arrears. 

2785. Was there any exemption in that Act render it impracticable to ascertain from Ae 

in favour of the public servants or tbc military? revenue account what was Ae result of each 
— There w'as the same exemption in regard to tax ?—The precise result of each tax would not 
military officers, and the tax was not imposed in be shown, because the amount brought to account 
regard to property sot aside for religious and in each year was the amount collected, 
charitable purposes. 2796. Can you tell the Committee what 

2786. Tnat exemption for religious and charit- ' the amount produced by each of Aese taxes?— 
able objects extended, I think, throughout .the No, I could not. 

Acts, did it not?—Yes. 2797. No such accounts have boon sent home? 

2787. What Act was passed oftar that?—In —No, we have not such accounts. 

the autuifm of that year a further Act was passed, 2798. Can you inform the Committee how far 
the effect of whicn was to increase the assess- the item placed in these accounts for 1869-70, 
nient by a half per cent, for the whole year. , It of l,110,{)00/., represents the tax which was 
was one of the measures adopted by Lord Mayo levied under the Act of 1869 ?—There wore two 
on its appearing that there was a serious de- Acts in 1869^ the one at 1 per cent,, and the 
fieiency in the estimated income. other to increase Ae amount passed in the autumn 

2788. What was done then in the following of that year. 

year 1870?—In 1870 the income tax of si.x pics 2799. Do you suppose that the collection of 
in tbc rupee, that is equivalent to three and one- that was so close that it would give us any idea 

cigbtli per cent., was imposed. of Ac out-turn of the two Acts of 1869?— There 

2789. Was Aht in all other rcspecta on the w'ould be, no doubt, some arrear, and probably 

basis of the fonner Acts?—Yes, on Ac basis of rather a considerable arrear, but in Aemainl 
Ae former Acts; it was imposed for only one should say that it might be taken as a near ap- 
year. . , proximation to Ac amount. 

2790. Can you explain why Ac last Income 2800. Arc you in a position to toll the Com- 
Inx Aft differs so entirely in its frame and cha- mittee, then, what is Ac out-turn of 1 per cent, 
racier from the firat Income tax Act; is it of income ta.x under these Acts ?—No; it has 
not extremely short?—Yes; tltc question of been slated at 700,000/. in round numbers, but 
pn income tax bad been much discussed, and as ivc have no authentic statement ns to the precise 
Ac amount was heavy, it was obviously the do- _ amount that would be obtained from a 1 per 
sire and intentiou of tbc (Toveniinent to remedy cent, income tax. 

any defects that it could possibly be believed 2801. Have yop any statement showi^ Ae 
existed in the former Acts. ' classified collection of this taxj the different 

2791. ’On what principle was it tliat all Ac amounts of income, and different classes of per- 

provisionsi, or the greater part of the provisions sons ?—No, tliose have not been sent home. 

of Ac first Income tax Act, w’crc omitted from 2802. Uo yon know whether any such analysis 
the last Income tax Act, that is, the Act which has been made in India ?—1 have seen it stated 
regulate.s tbc collectionAe Act of 1868?—In that they have verj' accurate and voluminoas 
tlie first Income tax Act every person was statistics atr to the tax in India, but they have 
required, as in this country, to render a stale- not been scut home. ^ 

nient of Ills income; in Ae'inore recent Act that 2803. Perhaps yon would be able at some 
provision was omitted, and they were not re- future time to lurnisli the Committee with some 
quired, in regard to the lower classes of income, classified summary of Ae lax?—We can apply 
to make such u return, unless required by the for those statistics. 

collector to do so. lie, as far afi I understand 2804. Mr. Dickinsdn.l Does the income tax 
it, sends a statement of the suin'whiuh. Ac indi- absorb the Motnrpha and tliosc other taxes that 
vidual was to jiay; and unless he appealed against you referred to?—Y^es. 

it, that amount was assessed upon him. 2805. The Motiirphn is abolished, and the 

2792. ’Could you state to Ac Committee shortly license and certificate taxes are abolished?— 
what the change was that enabled the Lcgisla- Yes. 

ture to pass such a very short Income tax Act, 2806. Might I ask what is Ae meaning of the 
in its clauses, in. Ac year 1868 ?—J believe that “ allowance.s, refunds, and drawbacks,” 42,274/.? 
the form of the first Income tax Act was .adopted —They ivould be amounts allowed on appeal, 
in order that no one should escape from assess- after having been collected, 
ment. I believe that Ae more recent Act was 2807. Mr. iicac/i.] Has there been represented 
passed with a desire to avoid any chance of to you much fticling with regard to any of these 
oppression on the part of Ae lower officials who taxes,' the income tax particularly ?—There was 
had the administration of that Act. _ much discussion between Ae Government of 

2793. But is the great brevity of Ae last Act Madras and the Government of India.in regard 
arrived at by transferring to Ine Governor Gc- to the first tax, but on the whole Acre cer- 
neral in Council, in his executive capacity, the tainly was little feeling exhibited on Ae port 
Avhole power to collect the tax, instead of dcfinfng of Ae people, so far as I have been able to aso^- 
the powers and duties of the collecting ofiScers tain. ITierc was one case in which Ae officers eta- 
in the Act itself?—The duties of the collectors ployed in Bengal in collecting the tax were opn- 

sidwed 
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aMOovduoted ti»macheii^ «i4.l» 
JdtVe exetcued sme «pp«nioo4. dttv were aer 
terdly ocmBvmd^.aodthrt'arw in 

vogardtodMt tas reasntfy tibecefawbeaDao 
^ doubt tt great unonat o£.£etelng, ^ere have b«an 
several Mtitiom abd great eomplamta ia the. 
press, ana ia eonsa^pMoee the Secretatrjr of State 
applW to the Qovehnnent of India to ascertain 
tether the aomp la mts of oppression were well 
fouaM; and answer was that there had 
certainly been some instances, hut tliey were not 
of a vety tariouB or extensive nature, 

2808. I suppose that part of the feeling was 
owing to the circumstance of its being a new 
tax-; a tax to which they had not previously 
been tised?~In regard to the first income tax, 
undoubtedly it wm. But then the emergency 
was favourable to its imposition. ^ 

2809. It has recently been raised agmn ?—It 
was raised, in 18?(^ to 6 pies in the rupee, 

2810. That is very nearly what it was 
originally ?—The tax of 1870 was at the rate of 
three and one-eighth per cent,, that of 1860 of 
four percent. 

2811. Bo you think that there .is more feeling 
against it, where the permanent selilement has 
taken place, than in other planes ?—No, I have 
no reason to think that. Tho fbeling, to a great 
extent, is on the part of the Eunmean com¬ 
munity ; ' it is not confined at all to the 
semindars. 

2812. And on the whole, from what you have 
been led to think, wonbl you consider that a 
tolerably equitable mode of raising a portion of 
the revenue ?—1 think it is a |»roj)er mode of 
imposing taxation, if it be requisite to resort to 
additional taxation at all. 

2813. And with respect to the license tax, 
does that seem to press heavily upon the trailes 
and profeeshms?—1 think hot; but that has 
ceased as an Imperial tax. 

2814. It is Msed only for local purjxises ?— 
It is now open to the local governments to use it 
or not, 

2815. Sir C, ff'tng^eld.] This income tax, in 
India, was levied as a pev-oentage for many 
years; did you ever hear that any inconvenience 
was found in India from levying it as a per¬ 
centage; that it was found a simpler mode to 
levy it by so much a rupee ?—never found 
that there was any inconveuieni’o; but there is 
manifestly greater simplioity in levying it at so 
many pies to the rupee. 

2816. Mr. Dickimofi..] Is the collection of 
income tax paid for by a per-centage ?—Tho 
officers of the land revenue arc the principal 
officers employed in the collection of the income 
tax. 

2817. And there is no special por-centage'!— 
There is a charge for sul>ordinatea, but whether 
tltat is in 'the shape of a per-oentage I am not 
aware. 

2818. Mr. APC/«re.j I see that the estimate 
is considerably larger for 1870 and 1871; is that 
altogether arising from the clu^ge?—It was 
from the increased rate imposed. 

2819. Do you expect riiat it will p^ressively 
increase?—That increased rate of six pies in 
the rupee has already ceased. The. Government 
of India are about to roimpose the tax at the rate 
of two pies in the rupee; in fact, the Act has 
been passed ^ugh we have not officially i«- 
ceivotlit. 


2820.. Bo you tidnk that the amowit of inoone 
of the country triX pm^ressivel^. increase ?■>—Bo 
^ou mean under all heads, or ui regard to the 
income tax only? 

2821. In regard to the income tax ?—There 
can be no doubt, I apprehend, that the income of 
India will progress, and there will be a larger 
out-turn from any tax upon it. 

2822. Mr. J. JB. I see here the abkari 

tax (that is the tax on sjwrits and drags), and I 
see that there is a very large increase since 1865; 
does that arise from an increase of the duties ?— 
The abkari tax docs not come witliln my de¬ 
partment; it is under the Revenue Department: 
mine is confined to fiuanct\ but 1 believe that 
pncrally the increased prosperity of the people 
lias led to their using the articles upon which 
that tax is levied more freely. 

2823. 'I’heii it has arisen from that prosperity 
ratlier than from any increase in the rate ?—From 
that and from the additional area over which the 
abkari tax ia now collecteil. 

2824. Then as regards salt, there is a very 
considerable increase; has there been an increase 
in the duty on salt 7—There has been an increase 
in the duty recently at Madras and Bombay frofii 
Rs. 1. 8. to Rs. 1, is. per maund. 

2825. Mr. Lyttellm.l Is it your opinion that 
by means of the income tax in India wc reach 
classes w’bo are otherwise inailcqnately taxed or 
not taxed at all V—Tiiat has been the great ob¬ 
ject of an income tux so far as T have seen. 

2826. Tlien you approve of taxing classes that 
would otbenviso escape taxation by moans of the 
income tax?—In ri^ganl to professions and trades, 
and jicrsons making largo incomes in those capa¬ 
cities, it has liecn lield, and T believe correctly, 
that they are not taxed so higblv in jirojjortion 
to their incomes as the bulk of the people of 
India, and therefore tlmt there is no iujustice in 
imposing .an income tax upon them if that tax be 
not excessive, 

2827. And is it from all those classes that a 
great outcry against the income tax has como, or 
only a few ?—Memorials against the income tax 
have been signed by a Large number of the Euro¬ 
pean mercantile eommimitv, and also by na¬ 
tives-. 

2828. Is that joined in by cuHivators or pro- 
rietors of the land to any great extent ?—We 
ave not such an analysis of the signatures to 

those memorials as will show that, hut I believe 
not. * t 

2829. Is it stated in the memorials tliat yon 
have ment ioned that the imposition of the iueume 
tax on permanently settled proprietors has been 
a breach of faith ?—It has been so stated, but not 
in the memorials. 

2830. The greatest amount of discuuj^nt, as a 
matter of fact, has come from Bengal, I believe ! 
—I can hardly say that. A memorial, in¬ 
fluentially signed, has also come from Madras, 
neai’ly in the same terms; in fact 1 believe word 
for word it wa8.tho same memorial sent for sig¬ 
nature to Madras as that which came from 
Bengal. 

2831. Bo you know whether it has been hold 
by any jurist or lawyer of eniinenee tlmt perma¬ 
nently seltled properties ought not to be taxed 
in this 8ha]»c r—That question was very fully 
considered and debated, at the time of the intro¬ 
duction of the first income tax, and it was then 
held, especially by Mr. Wilson in introducing 
the tax (and he appeared to me to establish it) 

s 2 that 
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Mr. that it was no breach of faith to impose the tax 
Stecomie, on the permanently settled diftrioto. 
c*»* 2832. Mr. jShjyttmVA.] There was a memorial 

also from Bombay against it, was there not?—1 
think there has been one. 

2833. Can you tell me whether in the first 
instance, when the tax was imposed, there was 
an immediate reference made to the ^cretary of 
State, and did he approve of the -tax when 
Mr. Wilson proposed it?—Yes, he did approve 
of it. 

2834. And all along it has been approved of 
by the Secretary of State ? — Yes. 

2835. Mr. Grant Di^.} Wlmt w-as the reason 
of the change from the license tax to the certificate 
tax ?—The license tax affected mainly the lower 
class of traders; the certificate tax affected in a 
proportionate degree those who were making 
larger incomes, and it was considered to be just 
to make ihat change. 

2836. What was the reason of the change 
from the certificate tax to the income tax ?—It 
was again thought that the certificate tax was an 
irnpemet income tax, and that it would be 
better to make it an income tax in reality. 

2837. In short, the income tax was re^imposed 
as being the fairest tax of the kind which the 
Government could find ?—It was. 

2838. And this policy was approved by suc¬ 
cessive Secretaries of State ?—It has been. 

2839. Could you explain in a few words what 
the attitude of the Secretary of State in Council 
was to the enhanced income tax of 3ith per 
cent. ?—It was that of great regret that it should 
have been found necessary. 

2840. But on the whole, I supi^ose, it was con¬ 
sidered that Lord Mayo’s Government had under 
very difficult circumstances done the best thing 
that it could ?—It was. 

2841. Under the very peculiar circumstances 
of the time ?—Yes. 

2842. Sir C, Under the certi¬ 

ficate tax 1 think no inquiries were mode into 
incomes?—No. 

2843. The people wore ranged in grades?— 
They were. 

2844. In regard to those taxes that w'ere .levied 
in the I’anjanb and inOudein the year 1860, 
before the income tax, as passed by Mr. Wilson, 
was introduced, you are aware, I have no doubt, 
that there was no attempt to inquire into income 
in those, but"that those taxes were fixed on what 
was called the lump assessment principle ?—They 
were. 

2845. We first of all decided what a district 
was to contribute, then it was spread over the 
villages, and then the people in the villi^es 
spread over theinseivcs?—Yes. 

2846. But I daresay you are aware tliat the 
circumstances at the time that that system of tax¬ 
ation was introduced were very different from wliat 
they became subsequently, because the country 
had just recovered from ^e mjitiny and insur- 
reetbn, and tlie people looked upon this tax 
simply as a means resorted to by the Govern¬ 
ment to reimburse themselves the expenses of 
the mutiny ?—I have seen it so stated, hut we 
have no official infoimation to that effect. 

2847. In fact in Oude the namcvby which it 
went among the people was a fine lor the re¬ 
bel lion; I put that to you because the fact 
of those taxes levied in that rou^h manner 
being submitted to so cheerfully, was really 


owing to the very peculiar cironmitanoes at the 
time of their introimcrion?—Yes. 

2848. CKairmoR.] Are you aware that, in the 
Acts relating to the public funds in this connt^, 
there is a provision that the dividends from 
public funds shall not bo subject to ifny special 
tax ? —I am not aware of that 

2849. It was considered that the income tfuc 
in India was not a special tax upon the zemm- 
dars, but a tax n^wn his ihcome, the same aa 
everybody else’s income ?—•Yes. 

2850. And, therefore, it was not any violation 
of the engagement entered into with him?— 
Quito so. 

2851. Can you tell me whether any estimate- 
has been made in India of the amount that a 

E n enjoying any definite income. w;ould be- 
to pay m taxes ?—Officially .we have no 
such estimate. 

2852. You could not give us any information 
on that point?—No, not any trustworthy in¬ 
formation. 

2853. Will you direct your attention, if you 
please, to the item of 765,126/. as “tributes and 
contributions ” from native states, and explain to- 
the Committee from wltat sources that revenue 
is derived ?—It is that which its titie conveys, 
they are tributes and contributions, in accord¬ 
ance with treaties, received by the Government 
of India. 

2854. Can you give, if you please, more 
detailed explanation of the amounts ?—For the 
most part they are permanent; a portion of them 
is paid for the maintenance of military forces; a 
portion of them, according to the terms of the 
engagements, is paid for British protection ; and- 
a portion in commutation of military service. 

2855. Can you give the amounts paid under 
those different hetvds ?—1 have not the particulars 
separated for 1869-70; for 1867-68, when the 
amount was 689,286/., as far as I could classify 
them, the charge for the maintenance bf military 
forces was 281,00{)/.; for British protection 
211,000/.; in commutation of military service 
125,000/., and payments by various petty states, . 
in regard to whicn we have no very definite infor¬ 
mation, 71,000 /.; the treaties could be-funushed 
if required. 

2856. With regard to the receipt of 281,000/., 
is the Government of India under any engage¬ 
ment to provide a military force, involving a 
definite expenditure in those cases?—It fees 
maintain, and it is under engagement to provide 
forces: the Bhopal contingent is one portion and 
the Mysore division is another. In regard to 
Cutch, the protection is that of the genom mili¬ 
tary force of the Empire. 

2857. Can you state what that expense is in 
regard to Mysore and Bhopal?—Tney are so 
blended with the general military expenditure 
that I am unable to say. 

2858. With regard to the item “ British pro¬ 
tection,” does that mean some special service or 
general protection?—It means protection in 
general terms. - 

2859. The question as to the oommntation of 
militaiT service, that is what parties nay instead 
of rendering su^ service, I presume ?—Yds. 

2860. Is there any probability of that item 
either increasum or diminishing from any mr- 
cumstances?—can see no probability of its 
increasing; if there be any change, there is more 
probability of a dem’ease, bat 1 am not aware of 
any immediate probability of that. 

IMl. Sir 
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2861. Sir C, Wingfitld,] Is not the Mysore 2865. Within the hut two jears there has nf,. 

contingent pud out of the revennes or the been a slight increase in that respect ?~lt was Secaml>e 

Mysore State f —The militpy expenditure for a merely in regard tO payment, not in regard to c.a. 

lo^ force of cavalxy and inlantry is, I believe, amount payable, I ^apprehend; that wnich is 

b^eve, paid out the revenues of ihe Mysore brought to account Is uic amount received within sS April 
State, but there is also a considerable regular the year, but I am not aware that there has been 

force, the charge of which is defrayed' from the ’any important difference, such as would.justi]^ 
tribute to which 1 have referred. the belief that the account shows that which is 

2862. You have not fomed an opinion, have payable. ^ 

f on, on this point, whether the native states of 2866. But the Nuzzeranaa arc a variable sum? 
n^a contribute an adequate amount to the —So far as they are on succession they would be 

British Government for the protection which clearly variable. Some of them, described as 

they receive from tiie British army ?—-There is Nuzzoranas, appeal- to be of a continuous ebu- 

a Polituml Department in the India Office, racter. 

which has especial charge of those questions. 2867. Mr. JBeack] Are these contributions 
They do not come within my department. provided for by special agreements?—Yes, by 

2863. Mr. Die/tituon.] I sup^se you cannot special a^eements. 
help ua to the principle on which the Nuzzeranas 2868. Then they are not likely to be varied 
M osaossed ?—That alao ia a question appertain- materially ?—Not at all, unless by some Act of 
mg to the Political Department. the Government 

2864. Have you an exact list showing each 2869. They arc generally arranged satisfac- 
oontributor to the fund?—No, we have not a torily, are they,from all you have heard?—As 

list. In order to obtain the information which 1 far as I am aware; but it does not come within 

have given to the Gomroittee, I had to take the my department. 

treaties and engagements themselves, which are 2870. Tliere arc no complaints with regard to 
published in several volumes. that point from the native states ?—None. 
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The Right Honoubabee ACTON SMEE AYRTON, ilsr the Chaib. 


Sir Cecil Beadon, k.c.b.i., called in; and Examined. 


Sir 2871. ChairmanJi Will you kindly state 
C. Beadon, what offices you held in India ?—I was Secretary 
K.c.s.t. to the Board of Revenue, Secretary to the Go- 

-- vemment of Bengal, and afterwards Lieutenant 

9 May 1871 . Governor of Bengal. 

2872. In your capacity of secretary of the 
Board of Revenue, 1 presume you became fami¬ 
liar with all the incidents of the duty on salt in 
the Bengal Provinces?—Yes. 

287.3. Did those functions extend also to the 
Nortl) Western Provinces in connection with 
salt?—No, only Bengal proper. 

2874. You arc aware that in 1856 an inquiry, 
was conducted by the Goveniment of India into 
the manufacture, sale, and tax on salt thronghout 
India f —Yes. 

2875. And that included evciy province and 
part of India, I think ?—T think it did. 

2876. Will 5 'ou be good enough to state what 
were the circumstanoes which led to that inquiry, 

• if you happen to know them ?—I tliink it was 
owing to Lord Dalhonsie desiring to have before 
him a full and coin])lete history of all that had 
heetj previously done in regard to the salt 
revenue. 

2877. Will you state what was the mode in 
which the salt revenue was conducted at that 
time in Bengal?—^The revenue was collected 
partly by a system of Government manufacture 
and sale, and partly by a duty on imjiorted 
foreign salt. 

2878. Was any arrangement at that time sub¬ 
sisting for the importation of salt into Bengal ? 
—Yes. 

2879. Will you state somewhat more in detail 
what was the system of manufacture under the 
Government ?—The districts on the sea-board of 
the Bay of Bengal wore divided into a certain 
number of agencies, and an agent was appointed 
to manage each district or agency* Advances 
were made to the inhabitants of those districts, 
and they entered into an agreement to manufac¬ 
ture and sell to the Government a certain quan¬ 
tity of salt at a certain rate. Tliat manufacture 
was carried on under such eupcrviiilon aa was 


necessary to prevent smuggling, and when the 
salt was manufactured it was stored ill Govern¬ 
ment warehouses, and there it was kept until it 
was sold. The sales for the greater part of 
Bengal were always efi'ected at tlie Board of 
Revenue in Calcutta. Merehants used to apply 
to the Board for the quantity of salt which they 
required; they paid the duty and the price, tlie 
price having been fixed by the Board at the 
C(»st of manufacture, and then they received from 
the Board an order upon a pw’ticular agency for 
the quantity of salt which tliey required. 

2880. Was the sale always at a fixed rate in 
the whole, or was it an upset price?—The Board 
used to fix every year the price of each particu¬ 
lar kind of salt by calculating what the cost of 
production was, and adding the duty lo it, so 
that the salt was always sold to the public at the 
cost price, j/lus the duty. 

2881. So that there was no competition what¬ 
ever ?—None. 

2882. The Government fixed the price, and 
they took it if they chose at that rate ?~Yes. 

2883. Evcrjrbixly was at liberty to buy at that 
rate?—Yes, in 1856. But there was also a 
supplementary system of sale for the districts 
in which salt was produced. , It was found im¬ 
possible to realise the same amount of duty from 
the salt whicli was sold in the saliferous tracts, 
as from the salt sold in_ those tracts where 
salt was not produced ; and for that reason 
local steres were opened in these districts 
which wore superintended the local agents, 
and the merchants who desired to sell salt in 
those districts bought their salt at these local 
depfits at a price which was fixed from time to 
time by tlie Bpard with reference to the particular 
ciroumstancoB of each district 

2884. Were there any licences granted at that 
time to other persons to manufksture, on payment 
of a fixed duty, in Bengal ?—Yes; there were 
a few instances; I think they were Uo^nqes 
exclusively to Europeans,wHo desired td iqanii- 
faetnre salt on a mote scient^c method &an the. 
natives used. 

2886 . What 
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188d> Whait wm at that thae the (iot^oa 
salt ?^Three rupees four annas a numit^ That 
otmmi I tu»j say a* once# to 72.4. on SOlba, or 
a sii|^t ftacticn under Id. a lb. 

2886. Do you recolleet what proportion that 
generally bore to the oost of manuMOtore P'—It 
varied m different affenoies. 

2887. What wae ^ general cost of the iaanu> 
faotnring (4 saltl^It varied from 80 to 110 ru¬ 
pees per 100 maundt. 

2888. And was the Koenso duty the same as 
that whifllt yon Imve. mentioned?—Precisely, and 
so wax the mport duty. 

2889. Was th«w> any restriction upon imports, 
or was it perfwtly open to everybody on paying 
that import doty r—It was perfectly open. 

2890. Will yon state the amount of the duty 
collected in Bengal in the year 1857-58, the 
quantity manufactured, and the quantity im¬ 
ported, and the amount collected as ciwtonw?— 
Taking (lovemmont salt, and first of nil what 
is called “ Wholesale under Presidency Bowa- 
nahs,” that means the salt sold by the Board to 
the wholesale merchants, the quantity is 2,749,191 
maunds; the prime cost of this salt to tho Go¬ 
vernment was 1,514,716 rupees; tho duty upon 
it was 6j872,fl77 rui>ees, and the total proceeds, 
that is to say, the total of those two last items 
was 8,387,000 rupees. 

2891. Mr. i^Vziecctf.l Is that Bengal alone ?— 
It is not rmite Bengal alone, because a certiiin 
ouautity of that salt, when it is taken away by 
the merchants, is carried up the Ganges beyond 
tlie limits of the Lower Provinces, and is sold in 
the Province of Benares; but it is not a very 
large quantity. 

2892. Chairman,'] Having once paid the duty 
it passes free into the Upper Pruviuces, and any 
other provinces in India?—Yes, perfectly free. 

289k Thereftire you have no account of tho 
export of salt into the interior from the I’njvinco 
of Bengal?—None whatever. In addition to 
this quantity there was sold at the local depots 
916,CK)0 inaunds; the proceeds wore 1,742, tHK) 
rupees, and tlie total proceeds of tho Govern¬ 
ment sales were thus made up to 10,129,964 ru¬ 
pees. Then there was imported by sea .3,429,000 
maunds, whidi paid a duty of 8,020,000 rupees; 
and tliore was manafaeturod under excise 18,26.') 
mauuds, which paid a duty of 45,6.'>7 rupees. 
Then tliero were miscellaneous receipts of the 
defiartmcut charges, forfeitiiros, sides, and so 
forth, 123,000 rupees. So that the aggregate 
quantity of salt cleared and sold in 1857-58 was 
7,113,000 mauuds, and the total gross proceeds 
were 18,.319,00t) rupees. The charges of tho 
department, iucluding the cost price of salt, were 
3,886,000 rupees, aud the net revenue was 
14,434,000 rupees. 

2894. When yuu use the word “ chargfis,” do 
you mean that, those were charges over and al)ovc 
the sums paid under tho con tracts for the mauu- 
faoture of tho salt ?—No, it includes thiit, 

2895. When was any change made consequent 
tq^ the Report of 1856 in Bengal in the ad- 
ministratiun of the salt revenue, or was tirere any 
riiange made in it?—Notiiing wa^ done upon 
that Report for a long time. It was not till 
.1863 that the Govorament determined to aban¬ 
don altogether the system of manufacture. 

8896; Was the rate of duty that yon have 
desocibed os that imposed on the manufactured 
ial't,..ov''ihteiHM to be collected from the manu- 
iao^ed salt obtained by the Government net, 
098.. 


WiHbout. any dedaerim, and were, idl the ex¬ 
penses ctmneeted with the a w t n fl fi wdnre nnd the 
collection of that amount oonsidend M p<urt of 
rim cost of maiiufiustare whieh you desmabe as 
influencing the priee ?—No» all general ch«r^ 
connected with the department were dflbitfla to 
the reveaMt an expenses of collection; it' waa 
only the aetrad charges of manufacture that were 
put upon tho salt. 

2897. That is, the sums you iMud to the culti- 
vators and the cost of paying them ?—And the 
local ^endcs; everything connected witin tho 
expense of the local agencies was debited to the 
cost of salt; all general charges of the depart¬ 
ment were debited to revenue. 

2898 . Did I rightly understand you that there 
were different prices with reference to the <iuality 
of the salt manufactured in fixing the sum for 
which tlie salt was to bo sold, or was it all treated 
us of one value ? — No, it was all calculated upon 
the actual cost of manufacture witliout reference 
to quality at all. 

2899. Wus the salt thus manufactured very 
much inferior in quality to that which was im¬ 
ported, as regards the pure salt in it?—^Well, 
examined chemically, it might he; but tlie 
people, liked it just as well iis the impoided salt, 
aud bought it as readily. 

2900. Mr. J. li. Smith.] .\nd did they buy it 
at tho same price?—They paid more for it, 
Ixicause the imporlors could .always afford to sell 
their salt at from 70 to 80 ru|iecs u maund, 
when the Government were charging 100 , and 
htill the Goverimieut always had a sale for its 
salt. 

2901. Chairman,] They preferred the sea salt 
made by the Govennnent to that whieh was 
imported?—I suppose they were accustomed 
to it. 

2902. You were goingon loexiilaiii wbalchange 
was made?—In 1863 the Government system of 
niaimfaeture was abolished, and the Gov ernment 
from that time dolermined to depend for its 
revenue upon the duty to be derived from the 
importation of foreign salt, and from the exci.se 
duty ujion suit manufactured in tlic country. 

2903. Was that carried out in that year, or 
immediately ? — It iuimedialcly began 0 > Ijc 
carried out. 

2904. Then had tlnit arrangement the eff'ect 
td’ putting tlK) salt revenue of’ Bengal on the 
same footing as that of all the rest of India; <»r 
do you happen to know whether iJncrc is i^uy 
Government manu(ut;turc carried on still in 
India?—I believe that there is a raauufacture 
carried on at Madras and at Bombay. 

2905. Can you stato what waa the cfl’ect of 
that, change on the ])roduction of salt iu luiliu, 
anil on the amount of duty ?—Iu regard to the 
production of salt in Bengal, you may say tlmt 
It ceased absolutely; when tho Government 
determined to give up the manufacture, the jtro- 
duetion of salt in Bengal ceased. I believe tlial 
there was no excise derived the first year, or if 
there wasany,itwas 8 ometlilng extremely trifling; 
since that it has inercased, but the main supply 
of salt for Bengal now comes from abroad. 

2906. Was «ie rate of duty to be collected in 
Bengal ooatiqued the same as that which the 
Government luul ehai'ged on their own manufac¬ 
ture ?—Esacity the same. 

2907. To what do you ascribe the oessatloa of 
tlie manufaotiare of salt in Bengal after the 
Goverameat gave it ap?—Because m person 
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Sir lud sufficient capital to manufactaresalttmdv 
C. Btadon, the excise system, wWoh the Government found 
K.c.i.t. it nccessai^ to establish. 

• 2908. Having reference to a statement which 

3 May 1871. you made just now, let me ask, was it influenced 
by the fact that the price of the imported salt 
was below that of the manufactured salt, or the 
price at which they could afford to sell ?-—I think 
it must have been. 

2909. What was the effect upon the price of 
salt generally in Bengal, shortly after the change 
of system?—It fell 50 per cent, of the cost. 
Thit was its effect uponlne oonsiuners. 

2910. But on the wholesale price generally of 
the salt sold in Bengal, what was the effect ?— 
fell 50 per cent., because the forc^n merchants 
could afford to import salt at 50 rujraes per 100 
mounds, and the Government had been in the 
habit of manufacturing it at 100 rupees the 100 
maunds. 

2911. Can you state from what places the salt 
was imported into Bengal ?—The chief importa^ 
tinn is from England, but there is also a consider¬ 
able importation from the Madras and Bombay 
coasts, from Semde, from the Persian Gulf, and 
a small quantity from Europe, that is to say, from 
F ranee. 

2912. Were there some natural difficulties in 
the manufacture of salt in Bengal that rendered 
it so much.more costly to make tliere as to admit 
of its being inanuractured in Bombay, and 
brought round from Bombay to Bengal?—Yes; 
the difference is this: tliat the brine at the 
head of the Bay of Bengal is more or less diluted 
by the fresh water of the Ganges, and requires a 
longer and more expensive process to evajmrote 
than rock salt, or salt of any kind, which is dug 
out of the earth and boiled and cva})orated in 
that manner. 

291.3. In fact in Madras and Scinde, and in 
Bombay it is the pure sea water ?—The pure sea 
water which they are able to evaporate by the 
solar rays; they cannot do that m Bengal; it 
rccjuifes a boiling process there, and fuel is ox- 
]>ensivc, and the consequence is that the cost of 
the manufacture is greater. 

2914. You were going to give us the quantities 
of salt consumed or iinporled into Bengal under 
the new system ?—Perhaps I had bettor give you 
two years, what they were in 1857-58, and what 
they were in 1868-69. 

•(f9l5. Cun. you give us the year after the 
change?—No, but in 1867-68 the quantity of 
Government salt sold had'fallen to 1,715,000 
maunds. 

2916. What is to be understood by “ Govern¬ 
ment salt ”?—The salt which the Government had 
manufactured and sold. 

2917. But I thought they had given it np at 
that time?—They had a large stock in store 
which they had to dispose of. 

2918. That was the continued sale of the re¬ 
mainder of the old stock ?—Yes; it has not yet 
been exhausted. The sale of Government salt 
bad fallen, as I have said, to 1,715,000 maunds; 
the production of excise salt had increased to 
.53,(KH) maunds; and the importation of forei^ 
salt had increased to 6,312,000 maundtu The 
total quantity of salt cleared for cc^sumption had 
increased to 8,000,000 of maunds. It was in the 
jirevious year 7,100,000 maunds. 

2819. ^ that the result was a general iuoreose ? 
—An increase of 1,000,000 of maunds, from 


7,000^ to 8,000,000, This, last year, Im 
fsileQ alk^tly. 

2920. To what do you attribute that increase 
of consumption; to the diminution of the price, ' 
or to the more improved citoumstanoes of 
people daring the 10 years?—! think both 
causes must have bad a ware in the hffect 

2921. Had the duty throughout tiwt time re¬ 
mained the same, or had there been, any increase 
of duty ?—There has been an increase of duty 
only in the saliferous districts,, because when the 
Government discontinued their system of manu¬ 
facture, it then became easy to prevent tunug- 
gling, and thereupon the Government were awe 
to bring those districts under the same system of 
sale that the inland districts had been under 
previously, and to exact the full amount of duty 
from the whole population. 

2922. What do you call the saliferous dis¬ 
tricts?—Beginning from the eastward, Chitta¬ 
gong, Bulloah, Backerpinje,' Jessore, 24 per- 
gunnahs, Midnapore, Hijelee, Balasore, Cuttack, 
and Poorce. 

2923. That would represent the districts at 
the head of the Bay of Bengal ?—Yes. 

2924. Have you any exact information as to 
what the sale prices were, apart from the duty in 
the two periods wliich yoO speak <ff ?—I tnink 
that 1 have mentioned that, in 1856, the sale 
price of Government salt varied from 80 rupees 
to 110 rupees per 100 maunds. You must add 
that to the actual duty of 325 rupees per 100 
maunds, and that gives you the price irt which 
the Government salt was sold. 

2925. You say it was selling at 80 rupees per 
100 maunds, in 1857; what was it selling fur in 
1867 ?—About 50 rupees, plus the duty. 

2926. Was there any distress felt amongst the 
people who wero engaged in manufoeturing salt 
when the manufacture ceased ?—Cmisiderable 
distress. 

2927. What became of that population ?—I 
am afraid a considerable number of them were 
swept off the face of the earth. 

' 2928. I suppose they betook themselves to 
ordinary agriculture ?—They wero the first 
victims of the famine in Orissa; they had 
nothing to fall back upon; they de[iendod 
entirely upon the Government manufacture ; 
they had no agricultural produce of their own, 
and a great many of them starved. 

2929. But, in all other resects, do you con¬ 
sider that the change was beneficial to the 
community?—Yc^, certainly. 

2930. Has any difficulty been experienced in 
distributing the salt (which is imported at Cal¬ 
cutta chiefly, I presume) over the rest of the 
province ?—None that I am aware of; it is 
very readily taken by the merohante, and 
finds its way through the ordinary channels 
of trade. 

2931. Have you heard whether the price 
remains the same to the ultimate oonsumer in 
the interior, or whether ho is benefited by the 
reduction of price in Calcutta ?—I have no poai- 
tive information on that point, but I infer it 
from the increased quantity of salt taken out for 
consumption. 

2932. Mr. Caur.] Is it the faef, ^t when the 

salt arrives at a dertun price, the' eonsomption 
diminishes among the nativea?—We have never 
found it so in Bengal. _ , ' , : 

2933. Have you beard of it in wy other part ? 
—I oannotspeak as te any other put of Ipaa. * 
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2934. It has noTer risen suiBeientlf high in 
JBevgal to induce the people to do without it?~ 

K«ter. 

S935. It is the habit, is it not, of the people of 
India, when commodities get to a cevtaiu price, 
to do without them very readily ?—Yes. 

29.36. When sugar, for instance, gets to a 
certain itrioe it is exported instead of being cun- 
sumedf—Yes. 

2937. But you^havo hot found that the case 
with salt in Bengal ?—No. 

2038. When you stated the fourteen million 
and odd rupees as the net revenue from salt in 
ISdT-.OS, I did not quite understand whether 
you calculated in that the charges of the Revenue 
Department ?—Yes; that is, after deducting the 
chargee cd the Bevenue Department and tiic 
cost of the salt. 

2939. So that it was strictly net revenue 
Strictly net revenue. 

2040. Sir C. Winsfield,] You have said that 
tlie stock of QoTcrnment.-made salt is not ex¬ 
hausted?—Yes. 

2941. . But 1 observe that the Government of 
India, in a Despatch, dated the 20th of Se])- 
tember 1869, accounted for a decrease in the 
^revenue expected from salt in 1868-69 by ihe 
fact that the Government stock in Bengal was 
exhausted, and tiuit they bad overlooked tlic 
circumstance ?—They meant to say that it was 
neai'ly exhausted, probably. 

. 2942. They account for the falling off of 
revenue on the ground that it is exhausted ?— 
They sneak Uion only of the reveime from tliat 
particular source, but probably they go on, 
and I think they do go on to say, that it is 
made up by the customs duty upon imported salt. 

2943. 1 cs ; I only mentioned this as being 
evidence that the stock is exhausted; that is 
the fact, is it not ?—It may be by this time: my 
information only goes to the end of 1869. 

2944. You hover hoard, did you, that llierc 
was any caste prejudice agaiust using the im¬ 
ported salt?—iJiovor. 

2945. The duty stands in Bengal now, I 
think, at Jis. 3. 4. a maund ?—Yes. 

2946. What was it before. 1856 a maund?— 
It had been reduced to Hu. 2. 8. 

2947. When ?—It was reduced by successive 
stages of four anuas a maund between 1843 and 
1850,1 think. 

2948. Mr, J. B. S'mtVA.j lioduced from what ? 
—iln* 1843 it was R&. 3. 4., that is to say, what 
it is now, and then it was reduced by successive 
stages of four annas to Hi. 2. 8. 

2949. Sir C. Wingfield.'] Then it was enhanced 
after the Mutiny, was it not?—Y'es. 

2950. Cluiirman.] In the accounts tliat have 
been laid upom the table for 1860-70 the salt 
duty in Bengal i«i stated at 2,583,562/. gross 
receipts, the ixsimyinents are 34,000 /., and the 
net revenue 2,549,000/.; then the charges of 
collection are 12,00io /., so that the iiltimate net 
revenue after the deductions is 2,537,000 /. ?— 
Yes. 

. 2951. Do you know whether that revenue in¬ 
cludes the customs as well as the ’excise, and 
every kind of collection from salt? — Every¬ 
thing. • 

2952. Therefore ftio item of “ oustoms ” in ftie 
.account does not indude any salt duty of any 
kind f—Certainly not. 

;2958. Do you hapiwn to have any analysis of 
thM>4btifd, 80 as to show bow much is from the 


sale of salt ?—Not for 1.889-70; the latest re¬ 
port that has been received from Bengal upon 
the Salt Department is for 1868^9. 

2954. Sir C. Wingflald,'] Do y»u think the 
duty of Rs 3. 4. a maund too high; 1 mean, do 
you tliink that it diminishes consumption ?— 
Certainly not; it amounts to a fraction less than 
a ])enny a pound. 

2955. Some of this imported salt finds its way 
into IIpi»or India, does it not ?—A small quan¬ 
tity. 

2956. I have heard that it has been coming up 
in rather larger quantities of late year.s; arc you 
aware of that?—I am not aware ot it. 

2957. You have heard that in Upper India 
the salt duties have been complained of as too 
iiigh, and limiting eonsuuiptiou?—I liave heard 
that there are complaints. 

2958. But you have not in Bengal ?—Never. 

2959. What might be tlio reason for there 
being an absence of those eomjdaints in Bengal 
which arc so common in U])per India ; is it the 
greater wealth of the people, do you think ?—I 
believe so; 1 believe that the agricultural classes 
who form the bulk of the community are much 
better off in Bengal than they are in the North 
West Provinces. 

2960. Mr, Dickinson.] Is the salt duty col¬ 
lected ill Bengal by the officers of the customs ? 
—The customs’ duties arc; the excise duties are 
collected hy the officers of excise. 

2961. Is there any elmrge against the salt 

revenue in respect of tlie customs’ officers I>f 
Bengal ? — Yes, a proportion of the customs’ 
eliarges. * 

2962. And is there any charge against that 
duty for the Excise Department?—Yes, a pro¬ 
portion. 

296.3. Docs this sum of 12,384 given us be¬ 
ing the “ chai'gcs of collection for the years 
1869-70, comprise that proportion of the customs 
and excise charges ?—I believe so. 

2964. That seems a very small sum for so large 
a revenue; are there any other speidal charges 
apjilicable sidely to salt, and' not to any other 
department of revenue?—iNone whatever. 

2965. None such as watchers?—There is a 
preventive establishment. 

2966. Is that sjieeially for salt ?—l es, sjic- 
cially for salt. 

2967. Is it large in Bengal '?—Considerable. 

2968. Then the whole charge seems to he 
I2,tM)0/. against salt?—No, it is more •than thjjt; 
it is 74,000 /. 

2969. Tliat is including drawbacks, is it not ? 
—But tliere is no ilrawbaek, 

2970. You will see u heading for “ draw¬ 
backs ”?—Yes, but it is blank. The charges for 
the ]>rcvious year 1868-69 were one million of 
rupees for Bengal; that is 100,000 /. 

2971. The drawbacks, 1 jiresume, would be a 
mere ihattcr of account; tlicy would not be an 
item of charges of collection?—No, 

2972. You think that there is some mistake in 
this amount of 12,384/.?—I think there must 
be some mistake there, because this statement 
which I have before me, which is a statement 

n ircd by the Board of Revenue, is, I have no 
t, correct, 

2973. Chairfmn.] It might be an exjdanation 
of tlio matter that the amount of salt sold was 
deducted from the charges ?—No; because the 
quantity of salt sold is so very small; 1 cannot 
explain tliat entry in the accounts, 
t 2974. You 
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2974. You are aware that we hare not the 
Mitne year as that which you have juat given ? 
—No; hut it niuai he aiueh nuae than that. 

297.'>. charge for collection in the account 
of 1867-<>J5 for Bengal is 11,705./. 5*-—According 
to my accounts it is 1,007,288 rupees for Bengnl 
iilone, which is 100,000 /. 

2976. In the account before as it is described 
a little more in detail; “Ben''al Salt Agents 
Salaries, Establishment, and Contingent Charges, 
11,705 /.that is for the year 1867-68 ?—Inen 
they have left out the W'bole expense of the pre¬ 
ventive estahlislnnent, and I do not know where 
that is charged. 

2977. That would probably Ijc cliargcd to the 
eneral charges of the excise or customs; per- 
aps this charge is exclusively confiuotl to the 

special service for salt as appearing in titese 
accounts, and the otlicr charges go into the 
excise and customs charges ? — I think not; 
there is a large special establishment employed 
for preventing the smuggling of salt in Bengal, 
and that must be charged somewhere. It is 
charged in this account of mine 1 have no doubt, 
hut where it is charged in the general accounts 
1 cannot say. 

2978. Mr. /Jiddnson.Ji Will you tell me. what 
the salt agents are?—Tliere are no such pcojtle 
now. 

2979. In 1869-70, 1 presume there were salt 
agents, because it says, “ Salt agents’ salaries, 
establishment, and contingent charges. 12,384 /.”? 
—They came to an end when the Government 
manufacture was abolished; that vias six years 
ago; they kept up the old nomenclature in the 
accounts however, and did not change it. 

2980. Mr. Ftiurtti.] I su]>iM.iso from your 
knowledge of India you consider salt alniosi a 
nece.ssary of life, do you not?—Not more in 
India than elsewhere. 

2981. 1 suj)jK)se it is always a necessary, but 
still a vegetable di(d, like rice particulariy, re¬ 
quires salt, does it not ?—1 am not an are that it 
does more than any otlier kind of diet. 

2982. Still it would mrt be incorrect to describe 
it generally as a necessary of life?—It is a 
iiecesBury of life all over the w<irld. 

2983. And the dut^ now u}ion it in Bengal is 
Rs. 3. 4. a niaiind, is it not ?—Yes. 

2984. And I understood you that the }>riee of 
it, duty fj'^e, in Bengal, was about half a rupee a 
maiind?--Yes. 

12985. So that the duty is a duty of 7tK) per 
cent. ?—Y c.“. 

2986. In some parts of India, close to where 
stJt is produced, the price of the salt, duty free, 
is even less than half a rupee per maurid, isit 
not: I mean close to the salt lakes and salt 
wells?—I cannot say that the price of salt there 
is less. I am not aware that it is, but no doubt 
individuals might manufacture it themselves for 
less. 

2987. Conshlerably less ?—Probably. 

2988. 1 have seen it stated that in parts of 

India if the salt were duty free, and people wore 
allowed to manul'acture it as they liked, they 
could manufacture it at an eighth of a rupee j)cr 
maund ?—^For their own consumption probaoly 
they could. , 

2989. Three rupees four annas is the least 
duty charged now upon salt, is it not?—No, th4 
highest. 

2990. Is there in any place a less du^ chained ? 
—In other paiis of India much less is charged; 


m Bombay and Madraa aad 'the North W<sst 
Provinces. 

2991. Is there less duty charged in thM* 
places where you s^' the {lecmle might rnamt^m- 
ture it tben^elvcs for an eighth of a mpee per 
mound ?~In Madras and Bombay, hut not in 
Bengal. 

2992. In some parts of Bengal there arc }daces 
where they could uianuracturc it for themselves' 
at all eighth of a rupee per maund?—Yes. 

2993. So that in Jlengal it cornea to tlus,that 
on a prime necessary of life there is 0 minimum 
duty imposed of 700 per cent., whioli rises in 
some districts to a duty of 2,8(k) per cent. - 
Just iiiKin the margin of the sea. ' 

2994. Do you think that the fiscal Itistory of 
any civilised countiy in the world would furnish 
an example of such a duty as that?—I cannot 
say. 

2995.. It is a subject vvhieh you have never 
looked into?—No. 

2996. Do you think it is possible to raise the 
duty upon salt more ?—Do you mean possible or 
ex})cdient ? 

2997. Possible or expedient; do you think 
that you would raise more revenue in the first 
instance, if you did raise the duty?—Yes, I 
tJiiuk you would. 

2498. Do yon think it would be expedient?— 
It is dilficult to answer that question abso¬ 
lutely; it must depuiul upon the ciroumstainces 
under which revenue is required by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

2999. But can you conceive any purposes for 
which revenue would be require by the Go¬ 
vernment which would justify a Government in 
imposiug, upon a necessary of life, a duty of 
mure than 7UU per cent., and, in some instances, 
more than 2,800 jicr cent, ?—Yes; because I 
think that the expediency of a tax must be 
measured rather bj? the abilily of the jieople to 
bear it and to pay it, than by any calculation of 
Iier-cnntnge as to its original cost. 

3000. But do not you think it would be a 
strong argument to condemn a foreign power 
having anything to do with the government of a 
people, if they cannot govern it wiUiout im- 
jiosing such duties as this?—No, it docs not 
.strike me in that light. 

.3(K>1. I believe, before the English Govern¬ 
ment had anything to do with India, no sudi 
tax was irajioBcd upon the people ?—^Tliey paid a 
salt tax. 

3002. But can you tell me what it was ?->r-It 
was much less than that. 

300.3. Not a 10th, was it?—I do not think 
that the extent was ever ascertained. The taxes 
were farmed in those days, and the farmers got 
what tliey could out of the people, 

3(K)4. I have seen it stated, that it was 3?ot a 
loth of the present tax, and you do not know 
that that is incorrect; you simply know, that it 
was very much loss?—I dare say it may not 
have been more than a lOtfi. 

,3005. Then do not you think it is onC vCfy 
serious cause of discontent to a jieqple, if you 
find that a vax on a first neoessairy of life, imr 

} )osed by an alien goverimuial^ is increMed ten- 
bid?—1 do not know what it may be in .tlte 
abstract, but, «e far as Ben^ is conceni«(l I 
can safely soy that I never heard a wmrd of oh- 
concent, from any does of people,, ib respdst of 
the salt tax. 

3006. Thoie is grave ducontent .wilb;»|egKrd' 

'.'■to 
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ia man/ parts of India, is there not?—I am 
BQ^ware. 1 have heard that there have been 
^teplaiats in the North- West Provinces that 
the salt tax there is top high. 

iM)07. Did I correcdy understand you just 
BOW to say, that liiitce the Government pave up 
the manufacture, and salt had been made some¬ 
what diea})er in eonsequeuce of tiiat, the cfm- 
sumption of salt Imd, in some [tarts of India, 
greatly iBcreaeed ?—Yes, 

3008. Then, putting it in a different way, the 
consumption w salt varies with its price 'i —But 
it has equally increased after the G<»vcnunent 
has iuci'eased tlm duty i the increase is annual 
and regular, and has never been checked by the 
imposition of duty, neither hmi it been greatly 
stimulated by the reduction of duty. 

3009. But then that seems contnulictury; 1 d<i 
not qmto understand your urigindi answer in reply 
to the Chairman, in which you said that owing 
to the price having been reduccxl the consumption 
had considerably increased ; if you do not wish 
to convey to the C<^™™ittec the idea that the 
redaction of price has anything to do with the 
increase of consumption ?—I only mentioned 
the decrease in price as one of several causes; 
another cause is the ]m|)ruA'cnicnt of the con-, 
ditiott of the peoiile; a tlunl cause was mentioned 
by Sir Charles Wingfield, namely, the increase 
in the quantity exported to the North West 
Provinces. 

3010. If the financial exigencies of Iniliu 
should increast!, <lo not you think, considering 
the enormous duty now imposed upon salt, tlmi 
it would ho tlesirable, if [wssibie, to avoid re¬ 
sorting to it for any increase of revenue i*—If J 
may be allowed to give an ojiinion upon a point 
which embraces something more than Bengal, I 
would say that one of the first legitimate ohjiii-ts 
of additional taxation in India would be tin; s:ilt 
of Bombay and Madras, which now pays itlxuit 
one-bnlf of the duty which the salt of Bengal 
does. 

3011. You would suggest, then, as a measure 
of general expediency, not to equalise tin- duties 
by reducing them, but to equalise tliom by 
rmsirg the lower ones up to tlie highest stan¬ 
dard?—Speaking of salt, J do. 

'3012. Would you carry out that thmugliour 
India?—-No; but if additional revenue is 
wanted I should think it a very sale and legi¬ 
timate mode of obtaining that rci cnue by in¬ 
creasing the salt tax in Madras and Bomba}', so 
as to bring it up more nearly l.o a level with 
that of Bengal. 

3013, 1 think you referred just now to the 
people in Bengal as being hotter oft' than llic 
people in other parte of India; better off', 1 
think you said, tlian tliey were in Madras and 
Bombay, taking the groat mass of the [icoiile':'— 
I only spoke of tlio condition of the people of 
Bengal in comparison with those of the North 
Western Provinces. 

3014. Do you know what the duties are in the 
North West?—I believe they arc three rujiees 
a maund. 

8016. Then|the duties in the North West arc 
-almost exactly equal to what they are in Bou- 
1 ^ ?—There is a difference of four annas, that 

to say, one-thirteenth. 

, 8016. You Imve recognised^ the principle in a 

' peevioiu aoswer, that one principle of taxation 
should be, as far as possible, to levy it in pro- 
‘ ability to pay Yes. 

V 0.69. 


3017. Then bearij^ that principle in mind 
you would have considerably to rednee the salt 
duty ill the North West, woulS you not?—I really 
do not know much about the conditkm of the 
people in the Nortli West, hut if, us I suiipose, 

.their circumstances arc very much worse than 
those of the people in Bengal, it might [xissiUy 
be cxjiedieitt to reduce, the tax on salt there. 

3018. And that might be the ease in other 
parts of India)'—No: 1 believe the jicople of 
Madras and Bombay are quite as well off' as the 
people of Bengal, and they [»ay very much less 
duty oil salt than the pcojile, of the North 
Western Provinces do. 

3019. Do not yon think it nndesirahh: to have 
a duty whinli varies in (liff'creiit parts of the 
country' so enormouslv in projxirtiou to the 
value ol' the article ? —No; I am rather an advo¬ 
cate for provincial taxation in India; 1 think 
the taxation of each province ought to he regu¬ 
lated according to the ch'cumstmice.s of that, 
province. 

3020. I understood you just now that you were 
in favour of something rather different, in favour 
of equalisation ? -That was merely as a question 
of fairness. 

3021. Have you formed any estimate of the 
maximum which you think it wouhl be ex]>efiieut 
to increase the duties to; in fact could you give 
us any idea of how much more, uhder a st<a1c of 
financial exigency, or emergency, you might lio[»e 
to got out of the suit duty?—1 have looked at it 
in this way. J mentioned before, that the duty 
on salt is something under a 1 </. a [luund; and I 
believe that the iinjiositioii of that duty docs not 
in the slightest degree nfleci the coiisiimption in 
Bengal, nor is it felt by any class of the popula¬ 
tion. 1 think it llujrefore very probable, if liot 
certain, that some addition might he mode to that 
tax, if it were alisoliilely nccc.ssary, without 
camsing any .sevci'c burden to fall on even the 
poori'st class of the jiopiilation. 

3022. Do you think that the lax might he in- 
oreiiseJ to the extent of ;>0 jier eent. ?—J hai «,• 
never contemphited anything liki* that. 

.'5023. Would you give an idea of whal you 
have couleinjilalod as a jwis.rible increase ?—I 
never contemplated anything more than 2 
annas, and tliat whs because it .so hap[»ciiC(J that 
money was wanted for local purpo.ses. When I 
was Lieutenant Governor of Bengal a eertnin 
[inqiortioii of the first ineome tax, imposed by 
Mr. ^Vi1son, was set iijiiirl fiir [uddic works in 
Bengal; and when that (xsased. the Bengal [iiiblii'. 
works were smidenly deprived of an income of 
about 12 lacs of rupees, and the Government of 
India wished to know how that could be supple- 
mciileij, and they asked if it could be sujiple- 
nienfed by loioil taxation. I then had to east 
about me for means of local.taxation, and after a 
good deal of tliouglit and inquiry 1 came to tins 
conelusiou that the least ohjectionahlc mode 
would be to put on 2 annas to the salt. 

3024. So that the clastieity of this salt revenue 
which yon contemplated, that is to say, the rise 
in the revenue, which you contemplated, is to in¬ 
crease it not by a large amount, but by an increase 
of about 5 [ler cent, which, in the caw of Bengal, 
would brinj^in about 120 , 000 /. ?—Yes. 

302.5. Thft is the increase which you contem¬ 
plate as possible ?—Yes. 

3026. I Iwvc seen it stated in an article attri¬ 
buted to a certain Lieutenant Governor of Ben¬ 
gal, and given on hia smtltority that tiiere has 
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been a conaidenible inerease in .&e anlt dntiea 
lately in India, since Ibe mutiny ?—'Ye|i> 

3027. Could you give us the items of that in> 
crease ?—Before I answer that question I wish 
to correct an answer which 1 gave to an earlier 
fj iiestion which the Chairman put to me. I stated 
that at tlie time of that report, in 1356-57, the 
duty was Ms. 3. 4. That was a mistake; it was 
then Rs. 2. B. The Ms. 3. 4, duty, was not im¬ 
posed till after the mutiny in 1858. 

3f)28. Then since that time has there not 
been any increase in the salt duty?—Not in 
Bengal. ‘ ’ 

3029. But in other parts of India has there 
been any increase?—Yes; in Bombay and 
Madras. 

3030. Do you know the increase ?-^I cannot 
speak accurately to it 

3031. The duties have been doubled in those 
cases?—Nearly doubled; they were very low 
before. 

30.32. You said that the salt duty is not felt 
by the great bulk of the people; you saw a 
great deal of horrible suifering in the famine in 
Orissa, was it not felt by the people there, liad 
they not a difficulty in getting salt?—Their 
difficulty was in obtaining rice. 

3033. But if they had to spend so much more 
on salt, they had less to spend on rice ?—The 
expenditure On salt is so very small as compared 
with the expenditure on rice, that it would 
hardly be felt; the one is swallowed tip in the 
other. A man who is starving for want of rice 
docs not trouble himself about salt. 

■ 30.34. Mr. Birlei/.'j Did I understand rightly, 
that in 1843 the duty was Ms.2. 8.?—It was 
reduced to Rs.2. 8. in 184.3 or 1844. 

3035. And you tell us that you think that the 
natives really ^et sufficient for tlieir own con¬ 
sumption y—1 have, every reason to think so. 

,31)36. Wltat are about the wages of a labour¬ 
ing limn in a country district in Bengal?—It 
varies very much. 

3037. It is often not more than Id. or 2d. a 
day, IS it not ?—J never heard of its being so low 
as tiiat. 

3038. I suppose that the price of salt is very 
much enhanced by the carriage?—Not very 
much ; 5 or 10 per cent,, perhaps. 

3039. Do you mean that salt could be carried 
ujf from Cs^cutta, and penetrate into the rural 
districts of Bengal, far from the rivers and ordi¬ 
nary means of communications, witliout very 
much enhancing tlic price ?—When I was Lieu¬ 
tenant Oovernor of Bengal, I used to have before 
me statements of the retail jirices of salt in all 
districts of the country, and J cannot recollect, 
under any circumstances, in the most distant 

I rovince, tlieir being higher than Ms. 4. 8.; and 
think ordinarily ,0icy were from four rupees 
to Ms.i. 2., or Ms.i, 3. 

.3040. I was in India in 1844, and I certainly 
understood that the cost of salt was a very serious 
pressure on the native population of Ben^ nt 
that time, and that in the ndgliliourhood of Cal¬ 
cutta even it was so: that is not your impres¬ 
sion?—I never heard it; and I made it my 
business to make very close inquiries frequently 
on the subject 

3041. And that if not actually esf ential It was 
the condiment to their ordinaiy repast, which it 
was hardly possible to dispense with, because 
rice would be very unpalatable without it?— 
Borne years ago the Government instituted 


inquiries into the oonsamption of salt by the 
natives of India, and they took sperimopk^^. 
every class; they made inquiries as to ilhli 
quantity of salt consumed in a family, and they 
took a Ihmily of a European, a fam% of a^welT- 
to-do native, a family of a man of the middle 
classes, and a family of a man of the lowest 
classes, several of each class, and the result was 
that with very trifling variations' indeed, the oon- 
sumption of each family per head of the family 
was found to be six seers, that is 12 lbs. a head 
in a year; and there was no material difforefice 
between the consumption of the ririiest man and 
the consumption 01 the poorest man, on the 
average. Now, if you tiihe the jpopulatioa of 
Bengal to be 40,000,000, as 1 see tt so stated in 
the last statistical return, and the amount of salt 
sold to be 7,250,000 of maundB,you will And that 
it gives a consumption of HJlbs. per head. 

3042. A great deal of the salt goes to the 
North Western Provinces, does it not?—Not a 
great deal; some does. 

3043. Is there much fraudulent manufacture 
of salt in the saliferous districts ?—Yes^ a good 
deal in a petty a^ay. 

3044. And is salt produced anywhere beyond 
.the interior of Bengal?—An insignificant quan¬ 
tity of salt is produced in the district of Hrhoot, 
and the other districts of the Behar Province, in 
the coarse of the manufacture of saltpetre; but 
not olherwiso. 

3045. You rather surprise the Committee, I 
think, by telling us that the Government had no 
difficulty in selling their salt at the price of 100 
and 110 rupees per 100 mannds, at the same 
time that the importers were selling it at 80 ru¬ 
pees; did the Government keep up that price 
with the remainder of its stock ?—No, it reduced 
it. As long as the Government kept up the 
system of manufacture, it was considered to be 
only fair to the importers that the Government 
siiould charge the full cost of the manufacture; 
but when the Government ceased to manufacture, 
and was left with a largo stock of salt upon its 
hands, then it was considered perfectly fair, iii 
order to get rid of this largo quantity of ^t, 
and to realise the duty upon it, to abate some¬ 
what of the original cost price. 

3046. Mr. Beach,'] With reference to what 
was stated just now, various causes, I presume, 
would prevent an exact deduction being drawn 
from the amount of the salt tax formerly levied 
to what Is levied at jiresent; it is stated that it 
might have been one-tetith that was levied in the 
nl(f times; but various causes, such as the rise in 
the value of money, the ability of the people to 
bear the tax, and other causes, might prevent 
there being an exact deduction from the propor¬ 
tion whicli the tax bore then to what it is now ? 
—Such causes, of course, are alw'ays iu opera¬ 
tion. Prices generally have risen throughout, 
the country; prices of all kinds of provisions 
liave risen; I suppose at least 50 per cent, 
throughout Bengal; but salt has remained sta¬ 
tionery, or rather has diminished. 

3047. And jn former times there was a grMt 
discrepancy, x believe, between the amount which 
was levied upon the peoide, and ^at which was 
realised in the treasury ot the native prinoes ?— 

1 have no doubt that the farmers of the revenue 
made a large profit on what t^ timk., The 
revenues m those days of the native prinoes 
farmed'Out . . ■■ 

, 3048. Did the Govonuaent makh^y 
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jaanufacftire of the salt lliat it sold in 
;.pengal ?—Their profit is represented by the 
duty. 

• 8049. Simply by the duty ? —Nothing but the 
duty. 

3050. But if the prices fell at once 50 rupees, 
why could they not manufacture it as cheap as 
other people ?—Because, as I endeavoured to 
explnin to the Committee just now, the expense 
of manufacturing salt in Bengal is greater than 
the expense of manufacturing salt in England 
and conveying it to Bengal; the I'eason being, 
as I stated before, that the brine at the head of 
the Bay of Bengal is largely diluted with the 
fresh water of the Ganges, and consequently re¬ 
quires a much more expensive process to evapo¬ 
rate it. 

3051. It is stated, I think, timt an illicit traflic 
of about 1,000,000 of maunds prevmls throughout 
ln(Ba in salt; is there a large proportion of that 
existing in Bengal?—A very minute proportion 
indeed. 

3052!. You consider the amount of the salt 
tax a fair test of the prosperity of the peojJc ?— 

I do not know that it is quite accurate to say 
tlmt it is a fair test of the jirospcrity of the people ; 
it is a test, no doubt. 

3053. It is a tax which does not bear very 
heavily, and it is an article of universal consiitnp- 
tion ?—1 think that the fact that they are able 
to bear it shows that they must be in a pros¬ 
perous condition. 

3054. Mr. liaririff.'] Is the fraudulent jiroduc- 
tion of salt on the increase at all?—No, on the 
contrary; since the Government have given up 
the manufacture of salt it has been greatly on 
the decrease, being so much more easily pre¬ 
vented. 

3055. Is it jmssihle that from one part of the 
country whore the duty is very low there can be 
smuggling into a part, where the duty is high ?— 
Yes, and such smuggling doe® take place, not to 
any very great extent,'but still it does take place 
from the -Madras districts on the Ganjam coasts 
into the Cuttack districts; and the (lovernincnt 
has to keep up a cordon of preventive officers to 
pnt a stop to that illicit traffic. 

3056. Xhat would be rather an argument for 
equalising the duty, would it not?—It is. 

, Smeaking as a Bengalee, 1 may say that we have 
always felt it a great grievance in Bengal that we 
should have to keep up a cordon of preventivo 
officers because tlie Madras jieoplc tax their salt 
less thau we tax ours. 

3057. Is there any smuggling of salt imported 
from England ?—None; it is not possible. 

3058. Sir D. Wedderburn.} I think you said 
that you did not consider the salt in Bengal as 
more a necessary of life than in other countries; 
am I right in believing that in Bengal rice is the 
staple food, and that, except in the form of butter, 
animal food is hardly consumed ?—They comsume 
a,great deal offish. 

3059. In parts of India, where the supply of 
salt is insufficient, are there prevalent any par¬ 
ticular diseases among the people '/^Certainly no 
^seases have ever been prevalent in Bengal that 
I have heard attributed on any good authority to 
the want of salt. 

, 8060. Sir J. Mpldiistme.'] WKat do yon state 
at the fill! allowance of salt per year to an adult? 
y^rl mentioned to the Committee just now that 
v.0te. inquiries made on that subject by the Govern- 
eome years ago, resulted in this, that the 
Vvyi:;&59. ^ ■ 
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average consumption per head in a certain num¬ 
ber or families of all classes, was six seers, that is 
12 lbs. a head. Of course if the average^ con¬ 
sumption is 12 lbs. a head, the consumption of 
an adult must he more than 12 lbs. a head, be¬ 
cause it is not to bo supposed that infants con¬ 
sume as much as adults. 

.3061. What do you con,sider the annual cost 
to an individual of the milt which he cousiunes? 
—I make out that taking the present consump¬ 
tion of salt, ami the population of 40,()()(),OOO, it 
gives 14i lbs. per head, and th® tax is about 1 d 
a pound, so it is about 14 d. 

3062. He pays 14 d. a year to the revenue ? — 
Yes. 

3063. It operates OiS a poll tax ?— If es. 

3064. CTtairmaa.] That is, including man, 
woman, and child ?—Yes, the average per head. 

3065. Sir J. Elphimtone.l If the salt duties 
were rc|tcalod, would it he possible'to substitute 
any other impost that would produce the same 
result?—I think not without an immense amount 
of suH'eriiig and ojiprcssioii; and nobody cjin tell 
what consequences. 

3066. Have any projiosals been made to oquii- 
Hse the duties on salt in the smaller presidencies 
later than 1868?—I believe there have, but I 
cannot speak positively. 

3067. You cannot state from your own know¬ 
ledge that, the imattcr has been considered since 
that time ?—No; 1 have ceased (ohave any offi¬ 
cial connection with the Government since 1867, 
and therefore as to any thing since, I can only 
speak from what 1 hear. 

3068. I believe that there are something like 
10,000 men employed in guanling the Ime of 
cusPniis I'nntier?— I have no knowledge of that, 
it does not form any juirt of the Bengal adminis¬ 
tration ; it belongs to the North We.stcrn Pro¬ 
vinces entirely. 

3069. Mr, J. B. Sniith.^ Is the carriage, of salt 
from one place to another a very important ele¬ 
ment in its price?—If you calculate it iijwn the 
irime cost of the article, it is, but if you calcu- 
ate it upon the price the jmblic pay to the Go¬ 
vernment for it, that is to say, if you calculate it 
U|M)n the price with the duty, then the adtlitiou 
of the cost of carriage is insignificant. 

3070. Do the Government forward the salt to 
difiereiit parts of the country for sale?—No. 

3071. Then whoever buys of the'Goverument, 
must of cour.se add the price of the carriage to 
the salt before be can make a profit'out of »t ?— 
Certainly. 

.3072. Then il' the price of the carriage of salt 
be 2/. or 3/. a ton from one place to another, of 
course it must increase the price of the salt?-—It 
increases the price of the salt by the cost of the 
carriage, whatever that is. 

3073. Then does not the price of salt depend 
very much in different places upon the facility of 
obtaining their salt by means ol canals, or rivers, 
or roads? —Yes, of course thqsc pcojdc who live 
more distant from the great lines of traffic have 
to pay more for their salt than those who live 
uiK>n those line.s of traffic. 

3074. Supposing that there arc no roads, and 
the salt is (larriod on the bocks of bullocks, would 
not that add very much to its cost?—^es. 

.3075. Indact it would be equit%lent to a tax 
upon it?—I do not see how it could be equiva¬ 
lent to a tax; it would be an addition to the 
price. 

3076. If, by means of a railroad, for' instance, 
T 3 they 
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tliey C6uld obtain salt at Iralf the price which 
they Ibnuerly jtaid for Its being carried on the 
baclcs of bullocks, it would be equivalent to a 
diminution of the tax?— It is equivalent to a 
diminution of the cost of carriage. 

.'5077. SupiMtsing you undertake to convey the 
eiilt to a certain point, free of expense, the jmr- 
cliascr of the salt would then only have to pay 
the same price at that place which lie would have 
to pay at the place where the suit came from ?— 
Yes. 

.1078. But* if you, instead of that, oblige him 
to carry it, and lie is put to a gi'eat expense in 
conseqiumi'c of bud roiids, then that operates in 
the suiiie way as if you put aii additional lax iijwn 
it, does it not ?—Jt may ojierate in tin- same way, 
but it is a very diilerent thing from a tax, as i 
uuderstand it. 

.107!). It o]ipratcs in the same wa}' as a tax ?— 
Yes, it enhances the price, of course. 

. 1080 . Do not you suppose that the establish¬ 
ment of railroads ill Bengal, for instance, has very 
much facilitated the carriage of salt, and so has 
clieapened it?—Greatly, in all those districts 
which the railways permeate. 

1081. The price of salt has therefore been 
lowered ?—Ycs, probably. 

.1082. And tlici’cfore. the cstablisliinent of roads 
and railroads is eijuivalent to a reduction of taxa¬ 
tion ?—Unquestionably, in that point of view. 

1083. Ts not that a very important point of 
view ?—I think it is. 

.1081. Wc hear that the consumption of salt 
is vi'vy much increased. Is not one reason of 
that increase the diminution in jirice which has 
been caused by cheapness of conveyance ?— 
Hardly, I should think; it may bo one among 
many causes, but not a very potent cause, in 
Bengal. 

308.'). Do not you think that it must lie the 
case in every jilnce. I b.ave a return from Nag- 
poro, and the consiimjition there, in consequence 
of the high jiriee, of carringc, in the year 1862, 
was onl5’5 lbs. a iiead; the consumption is said 
to be in other parts of Imlia 20 lbs. a bend, and 
till! eonsimiiition in I’ondichcrry is said to be 
30 lbs, a.bcad- Must not that be owing to the 
price?—I should think it was. 

3086. Chttirman.j Do' you think that the con- 
euniptiou in Bondicherry arises from the fact of 
the fish being cured with salt at I’otuliciicniy ?—T 
think it is extremely jirobuble. 

30)^7. It might affect the rate per bead of the 
consumption, if there is a large curing of fi.sh for 
the, interior?—Any industry of that kind would 
largely increase it. Salt used for curing fish in a 
small area, intended to supply a very large area, 
would of course very much a<ld to the average 
consumption of salt in the smaller area. 

3088. Is Nagpore, do you sujipose, .supplied at 
all with salt from the Bengal rroviiices, or is it 
BuppUed from Bombay?—Ucrtaiiily not from 
Bengal, probably from Bombay. 

3089. Do you know whether any of the rock 
salt is brongbt down from the north to Nagpore ? 
—No, I cannot speak positively. 

3090. Mr. J. It. Shnit/i.'j I believe that Nag- 
porc is Bunplied with salt from Madras ?—I 
should think^tnost probably, Uiat It would be 
supplied from Bombay. 

.1091. If you make a railway to a certain 
place, and by means of that railway you are able 
to convey the salt, we will say, at a 1 )f. a pound 
less, the people would not be any worse off if you 


were to imjiose an extra I d. a pound dirty 
is iJic same thingi, ' , • 

3092. 1‘liercfoi’e, if the Government were to 
go to the expense of making the railway, Aey 
coijld, if it were necessary, impso a higher duty, 
cming to the saving that was effected by the car¬ 
riage on the railway, and the people would ant 
be worse off?—The opening of a railway in any 
part of India improves tfie condition of thd 
people in all respects; not in respect only to 
thciT salt, but in vosiwct to every thing. Salt is 
only one small item in the whole amount 

3U93. 1 think you stated, that Biene' were 
some public works executed in Bengal, and that 
in consequence of the cost of those works to the 
Government, on extra duty was laid upon salt? 
—No; I said, that wlicn the payment to Bengal 
out of the first income tax ceased, tlie Dovsen- 
ment of Bengal had to consider how it was to 
rc]>lacc the deficiency; and I then went on to 
state, that a tax of two annas a maund on salt 
had occurred to me as the most expedient mode 
of raising the funds that were required to make 
up tlie deficiency ; but no propoaEii to that efiect 
was ever formally made. 

3094. Was that deficiency occasioned by die 
execution of public works?—No; the defidoncy 
was occasioned in this way, that when the first 
income tax was imposed, 1 per cent, of it was 
given up to public works, 'fho consequence 
w'as, tliat an allotment of that 1 per cent, was 
made to the Bengal Government eveiy year for 
public works, and an impression arose, 1 wiU not 
say whether justly or not, that that would be con¬ 
tinued ; bnt when the five years of the income 
tax ceased, the 1 per cent, censed, and tlie Go¬ 
vernment of Bengal fouml itself, embarked in 
undertakings of considerable magnitude without 
any means to meet the expense of those works, 
and they therefore liad to cast about for means 
to make up that deficiency. It was then that a 
tax of two annas ujioii salt occurred to me as tlie 
best mode of meeting that deficiency; but it 
never was proposed officially. 

309.5. Then it was not adopted ?—No. 

3096. Sir T, Baxley.'] You have sj[)okeu of 
the Government sales, and the wholesale {srice of 
salt in Bengal; can you tell the Committee what 
the augmentation of price has been for carriage 
and dealers’ profit, and, in fact, what has lieen 
the price that the consumer has been flaying?— 
i endeavoured to explain to the Committee, in a 
former answer, that, taking the returns which I 
wiKs in the habit of receiving from all parts of 
Bengal, T do not remember ever hearing that 
the [nice of salt, in any part of Bengal, was 
bigber than /Is. 4. 8, a maund. 

3097. Woulil that be an increase of 25 per 
cent. ?—Much less than that; it would bo more 
than lliat upon the cost of the aaticlc, but much 
less than that ujion the cost, plus the duty. 

.1098. Then you think on the whole tliet the 

n ile of India arc being supplied with salt at a 
eratc price compared with the cost at which, 
it was obtained from Govwnment ? — Yes, I 
think BO. 

3099. Arc yon aware Bint new sumdies of 
salt have been obtained in any part M India; 
have there been uew sources ra supply brought 
into the maiket from IwBa itself ?—The North 
Western Provinces of the Punjaub are supplied 
with salt- from the .Sarabhmr Lake and ti^ 
Salt Banw of ffie Btuijattb Hills, and hi •bd, 
made in Sekade. ^ 

SlOOiiMl 
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• 3100. And have tlioac increased supplies of 
f^lt had the effect of dimiuisliing the cost to the 
oonsumer?—Not in Bengal, because they have 
never entered into the Bengal consumption. 

3101. Mr. LytleHon^ You have told us that 
this tux ojterates virtually as a i[)oll tax; can. 
you tell us fl’hy a tax which is obviously oj>en to 
such objections, in thbory at least, should he 
epocially applicaUc to India?--Simjdy because 
the people do not pay indirect taxation in any 
other form. 

3102. Can it l>e stated that the poorest classes 
of India ftay less to tl»« Govormnont in respect 
of duties on necessaries tlian the jjoorest clunses 
in England, for instonce?—They jmy alwolutcly 
nothing. 

3103. Not in the shape of clothing?—No ; 
the poorer classes of India do not buy clothes 
that pay duty. 

3104. It is the fact, foen, that this is tlic only 
way of reaching them ?—Except, wliat is a very 
small exception, in regard to the duty upon 
spirits and ilrugs, the salt duly is the only in¬ 
direct tax which the jKiorman in India pays. 

3105. Spirits and drugs cannot be i-egardod, 
in India at least, as a necessary of life?—No, 
certainly not. 

310G. Yon regard tlie tax^ as theoretically 
good in India; it is not one which you would 
trike off supposing a large surplus were at the 
disposal of the Government ?—It would be one. 
of the last which I should take off. 

3107. Even if reduced, you would always re¬ 
tain it as a source of revenue?—('ertainly ; it !-■ 
the oidy means by which you can make the 
lower classes in India contribute to tlic expense.- 
of tlic Government. 

3108. If it is a virtual poll lax, in wlial w.iv 
is it better than an actual poll tax? —It is ci>i- 
lectod with the greatest iMwsiblc case, and ni.li- 
out the aliglrtest oppression. 

3100. Mr. Fowl icr.] 1 unilcrstotsl you to say 
in answer to Mr. Fawcett’s question, that tlioiigli 
the duty under the native ))rinccs was much less 
than it is under the British Govomment, yet it 
was formed in a way wdiioh brought it uji nearly 
to tlie amount at which it now stands ?—That 
Wasn point on which I could not give any ])osi- 
tive 0):)inion at all; I said it was jirtdiable that 
the farmers derived great jirofit from the sale of 
the salt. 

3110, But tliere is no accurate information to 
be had on the subject?—None whatever. 

3111. Mr. ii. IJeninon ] In the Finance Minis¬ 
ter’s financial statement for 18G!t-70, there occurs 
this paragraph: “ Tlie revision of the salt duties 
throughout India has engiiged, and is still engag¬ 
ing oar anxious oonsideration. The inequality 
in the rates of duty and the market pric<^s of 
such an article os salt in different portions of the 
empire is indeed to be deplored. But though 
there arc present obstacles, financial and other, 
in the way of equalization, we shall bear this 
steadily in view as an object for ultimate attain¬ 
ment. But after all, what the northern people 
wont, even incHse than reduction of duty, is in¬ 
crease ladlity of supply, by the instruction of 
railways to the saliferous tracts, and by the eu- 
couragement ^ local manufacture of salt, to all 
w])icli matters immediate attention is being 
afforded.” I suppose that that was very much 
your own view while you were in India, that it 
wu an object to equalise a.H for as possible the 

jniae of sol^ tiie cost to tiie consumer in 

- , 


different parts of the country, I mean as far as 
it depended upon the salt tax ?—As I said before, 
we in BeiqjMl always considered it a grievance 
that the salt in other parts ol' India was not so 
highly taxed or not nearly so highly taxed as 
our salt was: but at the sumo time I do not 
dcjiy that there nmy be some local circumstances 
w'bich w'ould render it cx])cdicnt not altogether 
to c(|utili.sc the tax in all tlic jirovinccs. 

3112. Do you know what arc the considera¬ 
tions wliich hitherto have ]in>vcnted an approach 
to the equalisation of tlic salt^duty in Jlombiiy 
and Madras; bus it been from inqierial con¬ 
siderations ?—Entirely Irom local ones. The 
Government, of India have rcjieutcdly pressed 
uj)OD tlie Govcrninont.s of Hombay and Madras 
to enbiuicc their duties, and have always been 
met with the strongest objections; and it has 
lieen in defiance of those objections, 1 believe, 
that tilt* duty in Bombay and Madras 1ms from 
time to time been ra.i.scd to its presonl pilch. 

.’Jl 1.3. T find in a similar statement for 1870-71, 
the Finance Minister says, “ The salt revenue has 
been taken at fi, 177.370/., an amount consider¬ 
ably over llnit of the previous year, chiefly I»c- 
eaiise llic increased duty in Madras and Bombay 
(five annas jier maund) is to nperalo for the 
whole of 1870-71.” Tlien there lia.s been, since 
you left India, some attempt at oqualiting the 
duties?—Y'es; they'are still far from equal. 

3114. Was it ever in contemplation wliile you 
were in India, acliially to equalise the duty, for 
Madras and Bomliay?—No, 1 think not. 

311.7. As a matter of Imperial finance, the 
rovcniie from salt, jn Madras is about 1,1(1.7,000/. 
gross and in Bombay (100,000/.; tlicrcCoiv' any 
increase upon the salt dutie.s of tbo.se two presi¬ 
dencies sueli as yon contemplate, would really 
not g!V(? any very considerable inerea.se of l e- 
venuc, because the total is about a inillioii and a- 
half; and 1 think you said, in answer t,o one of 
the honourable Meinber.s, tbat yon never at any 
time contempialcd a larger increase on exi.sting 
duties than two annas a maund?--Tbat was 
speaking of Bengal: in Bengal t.lmt. would give 
10 lacs. 

lillti. Ytm still think it quite fcinsible to raise 
the suit tux in t.lie two Bresidencies of 'Madra.s 
and Boinbuy ?—I know no reason to the eon- 
irarv. 

3117. A.s regards tin*. hnn!slii]i of the tax which 
honourable Members liiivc pressed njion you, 
would it. not lie right to say tliat In tiios(»<iis- 
tricis of India where the salt tax and the jirice 
of salt perhaps is liigliesl., the other ncecssarics 
or staples of life are somewhat low'cr than they 
are in the other ]iarls of India?—Tbat is cer¬ 
tainly rnic. in regard to Bengal, and 1 should 
think it Jiiost probnlile in regard to all parts of 
the country. Taking Calcutta as n centre, pro¬ 
visions are dearest at that centre, and gradually 
get cheajier .as you radiate Oi the frontier in all 
direction.^. On the other hand, salt, wliicli is 
cheapest at the centre, gets dearer a.s it gets to 
the circumference of the circle. 

3118. Also down in the di.striels in which the 
means of communication are the worst, and the 
roads fewest, agricultural jnwluco is sold at a 
very much lawer price than elsewhere?—-Yea 

3119. So that there is really a Iiatural com- 
pcn.satioi> in these things?—To tbat extant 
there ia. 

3120. And iu no sense can it be said that at 
the present moment the salt duty presses to that 

t 4 degree 
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degree on the population, that from Itnperiid 
reasons it ought to be reduced?—I am quite 
satisfied that lu Bengal the tax upon salt does 
not jfress severely upon any class of the popu-' 
lafion. 

3121. Mr. B. Smith-'] Am I wrong in in¬ 
ferring from your evidence that you think that 
tl»e outcry against the tax on salt has been very 
much exaggerated ?— I think it has been very 
much exaggerated indeed. 

3122. And in your opinion the burden of tlie 
salt tax has been very much diminished, first by 
the rise in the rate of wages, and secondly by 
the diminution in the cost of the conveyance of 
salt?—Yes. 

3123. And therefore whatexer the burden 
might have been in times ,f»ast, it has been very 
much lcs.sencd from those causes rcccntlv?— 
Yes. 

3.124. Mr. O'rtmt JDiiJf.l Tlie part of India of 
w'hich you have been speaking from your own 
knoxvlcdgo, the Lieutenant fioverriorship of 
Bengal, 18 a region larger than France, is it nut ? 
—Yes, considerably. 

3125. About as large us the Austrian Empire? 
—It is about 200,000 square milc.s. 

3126. As to all that vast region, you can say, 
of yoiir own knowledge, that the salt tax does 
not act in any way opjirossively ?— I can say 
negatively that, as fai‘ as my knowledge goes 
(and I ought to have some knoxvledgc of the 
circumstances of the province in all its parts), I 
do not bclievO' that the salt tux presses heavily 
on any class of the population in any part of 
Bengal. 

3127. Anti you would .s.ay, I 8uppo.se, with 
regtml to Bengal, that tlie imjiression which pre¬ 
vails against the salt tax in some quarters in 
England, is a reflection from speeches of English 
orattirs of the la.st century ?—I do not think that 
the ojiinion arises from imything that has ever 
been said by natives of India, by those who 
actually bear the burden of the salt tax; 1 do 
not tlpiik that the complaints which have been 
made against the salt tax have aristm in any way 
from any complaints made by the tax-payers 
lliemsclves. 

312S.* And it results, from your evidence, that 
even in Bengal, where the tax is now consider¬ 
able, you think that if the exigencies of tlie 
State require”!, it might be increased mode¬ 
rately, without any approach to opjircssion ?—1 
think so. 

3129. Chairman.'^ What is j^'our idea of a 
moderate increase ui this tax in Bengal ?—It 
is very difficult to give an o[)inion on that 
point. 

3130. In using the phrase “moderate,” do 
you mean something like 5 jicr cent., or do you 
contemplate anything .more as moilerate? — I 
said, in reply to a question from an bonoui'nblo 
Member, that I had eotUcmplalcd an addition of 
two annas in the mauud. 

3131. But dealing with the finaticos of India, 
supposing that there xvas a deficit, what xvould 
you consider, in your view of moderation, a 
moderate increase of the salt duty in Bengal to 
make good the deficit ?—Putting things at the 
worst, and Buiijtosing an absolute necessity for 
additional taxation, my belief is that you might 
increase the salt duty of Bengal by 25 ^ler cent, 
of its present amount, without its being lelt. 

3132. Do you know whether on die inland 
frontier of any iiart of Bengal, except that which 


you have epoken of udaif the Madras coast, die 
foreign salt, so to apeak, meets the Bengal, salt 
and passes the frontier .? -r-lltc salt from dtti 
Sambhur Lake, and other parts of Jl.pirfchern 
India, meets the Bengal salt at a pdiial some¬ 
where below Allahabad. Formerly in order to 
equalise tlie rates of duty between die N^orth 
Western Provinces and Bengal there uiied to be 
a duty of four annas taken at AUababad ttpqh 
all north-western salt passing down into Bengal, 
in order that the consumption of the.Bengal 
liighly-taxod salt might not bo iitterfered with 
below Allahabad. But diat was taken oflT some 
years ago, and things are now left to their 
natural operation; and now, practically, 1 be¬ 
lieve the Bengal salt finds its w'ay up nearly to 
Benares. 

3,133. Then, passing round to the further 
frontier, do you protect yourself against the rock 
salt, from Malwa, by any differential duty?— 
Mo, there is no differential duty anywhere. The 
only means that xvc have to protect ourselves 
from the highly-taxed Madras salt, is the 
rude expedient of force, by a cordon of pre¬ 
ventive officers. 

3)34. But supiKising they wished to pass the 
salt across from Madras to Bengal'at any point, 
do you prohibit,it absolutely, or do you allow 
them to do it on paying any differential duty 
No, it is absolutely pnmibited. 

3135. Is that the case xvith reference to the 
Bombay salt?—I never heard of any Bombay 
salt finding its way to Bengal. 

3136. But is there any law by which it is pro¬ 
hibited, or is it. allowed to come on paying a dif¬ 
ferential duty ?—1 never heard of any Boinliay 
salt finding its xvay to Bengal, except by sea. 

3137. Is tlicvc any laxv on the subject by w'hich 
it xvould pay a diflerontial duty ?—Bombay salt 
could not find its xvay to Bengal without passing 
cither through tlie iJorth Western Provinces, or 
through the Central Provinces, so that it would 
have to pay its differential duty before it got 
there. 

3138. It would be treated then as liable, tti the 
full duty ?—The question has never practically 
arisen in Bengal. You see all the Bombay salt 
that could po8.sibly come by land to Bengal must 
pa8.<ii either through tlio North Western Provinces, 
or through the Central Provinces. The differ¬ 
ence might he taken thei'c; but about tliat 1 
know nothing. But wo in Bengal have never, 
even thought of dealing with Bombay salt, 
becauscit has always been considered imiiossible 
for the Bombay salt to find its way overland by 
reason of the distance. 

3139. To go to the jioint of consumption, I 
think you stated that the duty amounts to 1 d. 
a pound?—It is a fraction under I//, a pound. 

3140. And that, the average consumption 
would be about a ]iouud weight a montii ?—^Tes. 

3141. Therefore the charge would be Irf. a 
month on each individual ?—A sliilling a year. 

3142. What do you consider to bo the earnings 
of a family of five jiersone of the working classes 
in Bengal per mont}i?—It varies very mui^ 
indeed. In the neighbourhood of Calcutta the 
people arc very well off; the lowest order of 

cople, the men who carry about earth on their 
eads, who are the lowest class of laboureta, get 
6 annas a day. 

3143. That is in Calcutta, and in the sorround- 
ing districts ?—Yes; near .iirhere any rmlttsays 
have penetrated, or anjr ^eat public woriks hkve 
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b@tn carried on, or any expenditure of money in 
large undertakings has been incurred, the w^cs 
are 6 annas a day. . . 

3144. But what may be taken to be tlic eara- 
ings of a family for a moutli in th'b rural districts 
not affected by this snddoji demand for. bard or 
strong work?—I should say in tliQ generality ol 
the rural tlistriets wages arc.not"less than 4’annas 
a day, or 6rf. a day/tfiat is 13 *. a ihontb. 

3145, That is the n'ligeaof a strong man, a full 

able-bodied in«a?—Tfes, and women and children 
get half. • 

314(5. llo yon think that we may take tJic 
earnings oT a family of fii«' .persons as licittg-B 
annas ?-^A little ove> Is. a iky', 1' ibiuk you may 

take it, ' -i • 

3147. Then it would '80010 that’it a (aimly w 
token to Consist of five pciiplo timy would jwy 
Ci a, a month salrTluty, and timy would earn 1 s, 
a day ?—Yi-s; they would get 30ii inonth. 

3148. That is your opinion of. the'ratio of tW 
charge of the duty upon tlie working classes in 
Bengal?—Yes, 

3149. Except those who live near Uicir lar^e 
cities and railway stations? — They would .fx' 
better off} but still (here is a largo, class, oi la¬ 
bourers, partienlariy in North Wesfbrit Bengal: 
the Bcliar Province, Wio do. not get-such' liigli 
wages as tliat; not more than •\ annas a dny^ 
you must cul nfl‘2')^per cent. Iroiu'the, earnings 
of a fainll-y of five in that case. 

3150. Mr. FiiincelL'] Am I not. correct in sup¬ 
posing that in some parts of India, such' the 
north west, a labourer does not carn’-more Ilian 
fief, a day?-I cilinuol speak, abi'iit the nortli 

•3151. But yon have known jsncli ca.-c.s, have 
you not, in the rural districts ol Bongiw .' 
Never. ^ 

3132. You have not heard it stated tli.ii a 
man earns less .fhah ?--Nfcver ’less tliaiv 

that. 


3153. If a man is niurried be nviy Have a jvile 
and throe cluldrcn wlw do not earn-anything 
—The'wife generally earns'-soniclliing;- 

31.i4. Birt supposing the children arc very 
young, it often happens tliat tlie niotlier caunot 
earn anything ?—It may be sp. 

3155. Tiieroforc this maV occur, tlrtvt a man, 
his wife and three children, have to live upon an 
income of4i</. a day, ucconling to your own ■ 
statement?—Ye^such things may happen. 

3156. You stated in . answer to a previous 

question, that whether people wci e poor or ■not 
Mey consumed about the same yuautity of sah ? 
On an average. ‘ 

3157. Andtlmftlmt'qHantity was about Hlbs. 

per head per year?— i said tliat that wa.s the de¬ 
duction from the quantity of salt sold, thrown 
over tlie population, but acconUug to the in¬ 
quiries made it is P2 lbs. . - 

3158. Then that would represent a, charge 
for five persons of about 60 rf. a year ?—Yes. 

3159. A charge of a penny and a third'a week? 
—Yes; but you must remember ijiat where you 
have on 7 our supposition three infants in the 
family who cannofwork, they will not consume 
up to thn average, or anything like it. Tlie 
average in the case of sueb a family .would be 

”*8t6o!*At what age do children usually begin 
to work in India?— They begin about eight years 

**^^161. You liavo said that possibly there might 
0.59. 


be an increase to the salt duty, as I iiiidersfand 
you, under n case of severe craei^cnoy, of 25 
per cent.; you have never contcmplnted, you 
say, an increase of more than 5 per cent., but if 
the money were absolutely required, you think 
it would bear an Tncrcasir of 2.5 per cent. ?—Yes, 

T think it would, without seriously dimiiilshiug 
the consumption, , , ' ' 

3162 . But that represents the limit of the in- 
crcii.se ?—1 am not itrepareif without experience to 
ijfiy that. 

3163 . One chief reason, as I miJerstaiul your 

evidence, in justification of the salt duty is, that 
that there is.110 other article of general consump¬ 
tion on whieli we could imposoa tax?—Yes, that 
is oiu'. „ - , > , - • 

.' 5164 . And lios one never been suggested ?—* 
Yc.s, toliacco has been suggested, but that would 
bc imly ])ui'tial. 

31 f 5 . 5 . Blit tlie.condition of the people of India 
is .such tliat tlune' is no other indirect tax “that 
. could be imposed that would tax them all ?— 
No. , , ' . . . 

3 Ifl(i. -Tlierefore if wc required iiiercascd re¬ 
venue, we Could not in bndia impose nii indirect 
tax upon any other article of general oonsimip- 
tion ?--ICxccpl .tobacco.’ 

3167i If ail indirect tax slmnld ever tie im¬ 
puted on tobaeco. wliat would it raise, not a cou- 
siderublc ainjofint?—1 c.aun'ot. jiretiMijd to sny ; 
air sorts ot estimates have been nnulo. 

31()S. That, i.s the only article on wlu' b such 
-ail indirect tax could be imposed‘?rr-Tbe, only 
one 11'liir tliink of. 

3109 . -Mi-.BIrhy.] I siipjiO.^e as a general rule 
wliere wages aro lowest, tlial isr to say, in the re¬ 
mote districts of Bengal, there salt is dearest?— 

' Yes. , • 

3170 . ' Chuirmaii.} I11 regard to your re-mark 
that flic objection to the levying of liie suit duty 
by' (iovermnent was rather a. rctlection of oj/uiion 
ill Kiigland, do J ou recollect tliat the objections 
to the ■system 'that jirevailed ip Bi'iigal chiefly 
arose from Clieshli'c, and that it was very stixmgly 
urged on the Goveriimelit that it should give up 
this mono]<oly, and that- il it did so there would 
he a consideriildc reduction in 'the cost ol salt, 
aiici that the Govcminciit in India very steadily 
resisted that, aiid said that it was one of those 
comjilaints that cimu* from Kiigland and had no 
fimndatiou, but the result would seem to show 
.lliat the olijeetions that arose in'England‘were 
vevy Well founded, and that e\cry thing that was 
jircdleted has h*.ippchod, and in coii.«equcnce ol 
the cliiingc that 'Was made rhere has been a re- 

ibictioii in the price of salt of 50 per cent,'?— -The 

Xloveriimont for a Jong time vosi.'^led the nhojition 
of the Government nmnufacturer uism various 
grounds f 1 ihiuk the chief ground, perhaps, w'lis 
a ground, which of I'oui'se now-a-ilays is not 
tcnaJile. hut which hgd a great tleal to justify it; 
they felt that it "would he a great injury to the 
local maiiufaeturcr. ' ‘ , 

3171 . Then tlifey looked upon it as a question 
*of jtroU’etion to the-local manufacturer ?—B' 

always a matter .of indifference to the Govern¬ 
ment whether tliey got their duty upon the un¬ 
port of foreign salt, or by adding to it taic cost 
prie^of the«nlt tliey made themselves. Speaking 
financially merely, they never had an interest as 
a Government in keeping up the manufacture; 
the only object they had in keeping up the raa- 
unfacturc was to give employment to the people 
on the coast, who were employed on it 
U 3172. It 
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Sir 3172. It never occurred in that case to the the native« of Bengal to pay such a nmch liighBr 

C.Ueadon, people of India to complain, althougit they were duty on‘the salt than the natives fd' Bombay 

K.c. 8 . 1 . paying 50 per cent, more for their salt than seem able to pay ?—Bnt my position k that they 

- they need do?—No, they were not paying 60' cannot; that die Bombay people ought to pay 

3 May 1871 . per cent, more for their salt than they need do, as tftneh, ' 

because they never Qonhl disfingiiish between -SlHS. You Biay rfemember that the'Bombay 
the duty and the cost price ; they were only people made a great outcry, and indeed a riot, 
paying some 5 per cent more than they need do, when tliere was an inoreaea of the duty bn saM 
anil than they do now. ; . —They showbd mi ignorant impatience of taxa> 

3173. I mean 50*por cent more than the lion, "- I 

actuaLcost; they were paying that, but they 3189. They were not ignorant of the incideaco 
did "hot discover it?—No, they were not Kkely • of the tax on themselvcH r—No. , ' 

to discover it . • * ■ 3190. Do yOu see in the .circumstances of die 

3174. Tliat would afford rather'll. strong argu- people-of Bengal any peculiarity which enables 
meat for saying that the comjiJaiuts made; by th^n to berar it, while the people in Bombay 

• intelligent people in this country arc rajhcr de- cannot?—.Certainly not. In rclcrc'iice to Bombay, 
serving of consideration, if they then resulted in 1 believe that the a^icuHural elasses in Bombay 
the (lovornihejit., giving a rcdiietion of .51) jmr are. jiwt-as w'cll ofjiif hot bcttt*r,'than those in 
per cent on a lirsi neoeslMny of-lili*, as ilio .BcngnK . .. 

people of Cheshire pointed out that thoy might ,3191. Do you thhilv it is tlue'to the fact that 
. do?-i»BHttkc Goteniment ivtirc always owarc the Bengal people'live very much on rice, and 
of that; 1 think that the Government doubted that ricc is very much cheaper as an* article of 
the ability of the ])«o)ile of Cheshire to supply food.in Bengal than ifis in Bombay ?-—I cannot 
salt k) Bengal, and thought that if the home say. ' 

mamifaiburo were ilisoontimicd there might bo a • 'IJUia. -Do yon dunk that if you put the 4wo 
dearth. item.s togetlier, llii jjHiieipal fobd jmd salt at 

3175. That has not taken placo?—No, it has ' Bombay, mid^ the rice nml salt in Bengal, and 

not, blit the commerce of India was not so great compared^the two, the Bengalee would still be 
then as it is now. better oft'?—1 do not think so; the cost of the 

3176. Can you tell me whether any of ahe salt which a hinn cafs.with liis food is so very 
Bcngid sidt imsses inU) native states and is then small in pro]lortiim lo Uie.cost of the,liiod.itself, 
eonsumed, that JH, states that do not farm ])art even when that-food is of the ehenpeSt, that .1 
of the general Goviyinnent of India or of Ben- donlif. whethoi; tJie nattire of the food would 
gal?—Ve.s;'1 tliink probaWy a sinall'ijnnntity affect tlje,qnJi'ntity.of thei salt consumed. 

may go iiilo Nepal. . 319.3. Tlien* jierliiqia the disdbiitcnt in Bombay" 

3177. Is therc tuiy drawback-allowed on what might be attrilmterl to the fact that the salt was 

, goo.s into those states?—None whalevei'. used very mueh for Ciirihg fish, and tlierofore 

3178. ])p any., native states scud salt into was in arliele for niuuuinctnre rather than for 

Bengal, of any kind ?—No, none. consunij'tion 'r-I'.do not know to what extent it 

.3179. Tlieii, in jMiilit of fact, you'also tax the is n.sijil Ibr tlwt piirpo.se. 

’ii)tmbltan(.s of the native sbitcs lo tlib amount 3194. i’a-ssing-now from gait,'.are you also 
of the dirty?—Certainly, if iheV eonsunie it. very conversant Svidi the HiTangcmenls of Go- 

31 Ht). Mr. Dickinstrn.^ Has Nepal any frontier yiyinnenl.Tor sbi-'^iug the' revenue from opium in 
duty?—Not Ihat-I know «f. ■ Bengal?—Yes; 1,knojv.just as nigch .'iboutit as 

3181. Mr. J.s the local uiaTinracture 1 know about salt. ”• 

Tccot eiing its former position ?—Jo a small ex- • 3195. Has the existing mode of-raising the 
lent,- - '' • reVcniftj froni.epiunflx<eii in force lor a very long 

3182. You regard .the foreign siijijdr lis the time in BongiiJ ?—Yes; alfnost eve? since the 
chief one for tlier fiit.urc"? — Yds; in 1868-61) contmeiu'cnicntdf our rule in Bengal. 

(here w’cre edMXl.OO'O maunds imported by seaj .3196. You know gcfioriilly what has been the 
and only 91,000 mauiids made under c.vcise. .course of that prodiicfion’ tot long series of 

318 ;i. Mr.'il. 71t«Men.] You have said that years?—I'es. • , 

with the exception of the exci.sn on spirits and 3197. Tort know that tlje productiop of opium 
drugs, the salt tax, speaking geueVally, is rpally j In Bengal has h.ceu gradu'tmy growing for a 
t he only ta^i w^hich tlie poorer -BritiA sulijeota ■niuuher of years ?—Yes. • . 

in India pay ?—Yea. , ... 3*198. Will you in the first inatanee, aa 

3184. As regards thchanlsliip or the conkwpr the system haslieeh the saine,'Wiiat is the system 

of the salt tax nnder the native govornments, generally under which, this reveaue is collected, 
there wore all sorts of vaxatibus iuiiioSts whieli- and the luhninistration Under which itis'coHected? 
the natives Were subject to?—Yes. ' —I will endeavour, to be us brief as possible. 

3185. Which .liavc boon all swept away?-^ The Goycniiucnt have established two agencies, 

Yes'there were taxes upon evCrydiine. one at Patna and tl»e other at Ghaaeepure, which 

3186. -So that in faotthu sidt tax does stand are usually called the Belutr agfenCy and tW 

iu thO plane of a gr^t variety of vexatipfm im-^ Beruu'cs agency, fho head-quarters of the one 
posts which the natives wqro subject to under beiilg at Pailbq, and of the other at Ghazeepone; 
l'ormer*^vemments ?—I am not sure that it is each agency is divided intfi auk-BgenGies, whioh 
correct to say that it stands in their place, but jnay be dither co-teiminuus with the ordinary 
whereas they did not pay such.a heavy salt tax- administratiye distriutB, or someliities’there are 
under the native governbients, they paid instead two, three, nr four suW^ames in one distrielt, 
all kinds of 'vexations iinpnsta; ^ The Behar ageh^ includes all the di.4tncta of 

3187. ClHttrman,’\ WiU you explain oud eir- tlie Province id*, Behar, and, also a portion of 

cumstance: seeing that the salt is manu&ctured- Chota Nagpore; and the Benares in- 

so cheaply in Bombay that H can bo imported to eludes the distriots of the Benares dinsion $ past 
Calcutta and sold there, what is it tliat enables of the Allahabad ili'vision, and Oude. tl'sder 

the 
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thrAu)>*ag4;nt8 are native ostablbhmenta, whoso market; and of course upon that depends llic Sir 
business it is to look after the cultivation. quantity of laud that they will jmt under cul- C. JSeailvu, 

3199. In what mode is the land then selected tivationand make advances for. k.c.s.u 

for cultivation?—When any ryot wishes to 3206. The pnaluce jisr acre beinjy well known —— 
cultivate opium he goes to the mile-agent uad .by long cxperieuco, the aiqilivations that are ac- *^7* 

asks to have his name registerml, liis land ceded to ai-c lin)Uc<]liy the estlumlc of the quan- 
nieasurod, and to get a cultivation, license, and. tity required?—Yos; on an average, 
the usual advance. 'The sub-agent makes id- On an average of llio. season?—On an 

quiries, ascertains that the man is really average of many snuous. 

an oa'ner of land which he proposes-to bultivate 3208. Arc tluv districts flmt arc so (Miltivated 
with opium,'has tlm. lartd mca.sirrcdi q«d tlien with opium, in larges blocks close log'ether. or are 
makes the advance-ujHin'the scenvity of the pep- they much scattered?—'('lu^ .villages arc very 
■son himself to Ithdtn the advance is iujjrUvau4 his much scattered ; the cultiyutlon is seattcriMi all 
fellow villagers. The advamm is__made .shortly over the distrh-fs in wliich it prevails; hut iu 
before the imwine season. The ryot,then sows ' jiartic.ular villages it is genmuljy all thijsi' lands 
hie land, and when .the pljuvt is above ground immediately contiguous to the homc-stcads as hc- 
tbe knd'is then measured by oim of the native ing gensrally higher, lc,<s liable to Iniimlatiods, 
oatablishraents, and-if the ryot has “sojvn all that ami nion- easily Irrigated, ami algo more cliciqdy . 
he engaged to sow, ho gets a eecomi dilvauce'; r,ml easily manured. 

if he has not sown so much, .he.gets eomethiii,g Is it always neoessary to irrigate the 

less in prajK)rtioii,.pr if more lie.gets a little croja t<i bring it tlirough?—Yes, c.vccpt in som& 
more. .There is a.sort of.roii^'h settlement, at of the most northern dislricl.s 
tha second advance. ^Jothing furtln’r takes piqce Arc great precautions taken to jnwent 

till the crop is ripe for gathering; ami uhon tli* auy pmson cultivaliiig the hind ivithopium with-' 
ryot has gathered the cro])^ he-eollects it in put a license?.r-h i.s absolutely iirohiliiied. 
vessels and ^kes it to tlui suh-agent’s otfii^e; • ,'5211. Jhit is there great suiicrvisiou required to 
there ho delivers it to thesub-agenUjig the agent jirovcnt pe.it|iletyoin cultivating witlioui-i^ liiM'n.se? 
of tlic (xovermueut, and receives .the full jU'iee —^Tlierc is an estahljsloneut of native olhecl'S' 
for it, subject to further adjustment, when ifie ’ employed under flu; suli-ogeiit whose business it 
opium has been vvciglietl and lestcdyindcxaminoil -is 'to go roninl the dl.siriet. and measure the 
at the agent’s faetury.. Tlu* opium is i'‘d* opium lands iu the dill’ercnt villages, 
lected at the suh-ageimy and forwarded to the. 3212. It is a'erop that is very easily dl.sUn- 
foctory; there it is exposed for a eou-siderahle guished, and it lakes a long (iiue to malure, docs 
time in lai'gc masonry tanks; it is reduced to a it iwit, till the u|iimn is gathered?—Yes. it is a 
uniform consistency, and made fit fijr tlie market, enqi that takes a great , deal of labour ami a 
some for home oonsttiuption .?ud some for sale in great thial of iinqinration, so that, the lands on 
Calcutta.for exportirtiojir flio greater quantity •'which ihii. pojijiy is sowji are iileuiiliahle frmu 
for e,xpoi*tation. It is then jmekccl in cases ami (he hr.st sowing; the enltivatioii cannot possibly 
sent to Calcutta, and in. Calcutta it is sold by he, concealed. 

auction at |.>eriodicul sales and cxpo'rtcd by mev- 3213. S'o that,you have no reason to snji))osd 
chauts for consaui|ition pbroad.'' that theVe is auy illicit enltivatioii ?—Tliere is iio 

32(>t). Wliat ia the relation of the Vyot to the illleit enltivatioii at all. • 
landlord; arc all the. cultivators under zeniiii-- 3214. Do yon sup])o.<e there is inueJi ni-mi for 

dars I—There ijm^ be n few who cultivate their . frajul being ])ractisc(i on the (ioyeriifiient in the 
own, tvhat we may call freeholds,init the gre-at eolieetiuti of llie ^opium it.-elf?—( tliiiik that 
majority of ^horii arc In-the eomlition of ryots, some snudl quantity of ojiinni, not mneli, finds 
wlio pay rent Iota zemindar. ? -its way from tlw liauds of the jirodueers into the 

3201. With tlrnt the Covcrmneiit has no con- hands of cousumers, uml perimp.s the jiroducers 
cem ?—Notliing whatever: The (lotefnineiit <oiiMime .sinn'e of it theiii.n )v'o.s.- 

docs not ask what right a man has to his laud; 321.5. I siqipo^se they iilwiiJ|s keep some for 
all they look to w tlie fact,of beenpauey ;tud' their own, consumption; jlm.v im; uot all o|uniu 
fact of the man being able to j'ullir his engage- eaters,, bnt sueh as are do not Itesitale to r^ituiu 
ments. , some Cor their own use?- It is exireimly difli- 

3202. But supjiosingf that lie docil not pay iiis eult, if uot hnpos.sihle, to' liiid lliut out, hot on 
teat to the zemindar, wliat beoomSs of the erop : the whole veiy little is divindod from thbCovcru- 
theu?—There-are some special regulaligns w'hich ,mcnl, ami the (lovejcihneut only jwys, of cour.se, 
prevent the laudkrd from foiidiiag the opium for what it roouives. 

crop; it is exotu|)t from tha ordinary law,ofxlitf- 321(5. Do you think Uiat to any cotfsidcnihle. 

trees. « exteiit, of to a small extent, the opium,is inanu- 

3203. So. that the growing crop is, as it were, faejured-prinitely’from, the growth, ami sold 

mortgaged to the Government for the advances yirivnlely ?~'rhc nianuftietitre is entirely in the 
in the first inet'i»aee?‘—rei; ijiatmid of luyng hands' of' the people who grow it. 
mortgaged to the Uuidlordl>it is mortgaged to the' 3217.. I mean wbctiier they manufacture it to 
Government. ' > , . _ any eon,siderablc extent for ]>urpos(!s of sale ?■— 

3204. And they are entitled paid before No, to no cohsitim'able extent. i here is a certain 

mtytme else can be paid.'i—Yes. * nmouiit of smuggling, but it is qisiguificaut eom- 

3205. la there any regulation by which tl»e pared wijh (he whole quunfity. 

Gtfvemment limit the exte^it of the'land so-oul- • 3218. Auc there many detections of smuggl'mg 
tivilted, or do they always aiJcede to every re- in Uie cour^* of the year?--Yes;'in the produo- 
qveBt?~It ia limited ttccording to the financial iug districts the facilities for tlie abstraction of 
needs of tlie Government; .it is limited entirely . opium made by the ryots themselves are so gt:oat 
upon Imperial coni^erations. The Goyerainont that tlie Government hardly attempts to prevent 
^Indki, theoretically at least, if not pmeticatly, it; what they do is to -sell opinm^ for consumfi- 
deeidft how much opium they will bring to tion in those districts at a price a little above the 

, 0.59. u 2 prime 
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prime cost, end they encourage the people in¬ 
stead of coHsunitng the opium whidi they have 
cultivated, toaend'ull that opium in to the Go- 
vc 3 -niin:nt. for sale, and to consume this opium, 
M'hie.h is at their disposal at a fixed price. 

Then that which the Govcriuhcnt soil is 
])roj»crly manufactured for Icccpiiig and for con- 
BUiiiption?—Yes, a part of what is called the 
Abkarry opium. • . 

H 220 . 1b there'any reason to sujjposc that that 
opium is all consumed in the district, and none of 
it sent away for export?—The quantity sold hy 
the (lovornraent in the producing districts iivvery 
annvirindeed. 

.Tisai. Is the money that "is advanced alwiiys 
repaid at the end of thc ycar, dr linve tlm Govern- 
mtiitnianj' losses in idtiniutcly . adjusting.with the 
cultivators?—.The advances- in the two agencies 
arc upwards of 2,000,000 L storling a yeal-; and 1 
do not know what may have heen tlic ease the last 
twoor-lhrcc vearsi hut whcii 1 was in Bengal the 
remissions imioimted 40 some’200 rupees dr 300 
rupees, so popular is the cufrivatioij and so j)iinc- 
tual ari! the ry.ote in .discharging their obligations. 

■> 3222. And is that tlu! case throiiglynit all 
seasons, good and ha<l ?—Tlutre may bo some 
diirercncc, but generally speaking, the-rvots have 
nO diftienll.y in fulfilling their engagements. 

3223.’ S(( that on tlmwhole the revenue,is very 
surely collected,from this branch i —Very surely- 
colle<;ted. . 

.'i224. And without lossi—-Yes. 

322d. Are you awant that uinhw this system 
the miiniter of chest.s inercased from, iiji IH29~30, 
Vj.Xi.'i chesis, to, in 1853-^54,' .'53,.3,21 chests?— 
Yes. . . ' . 

322(!. In the first.poiiod the co,st pey chest to' 
the Covernment was 2 S )1 rnjiec.s,- and in the 
second period the cost pci' chcst.wa,s 281 rupees ? 

—Ycb. 

3227. And the gross revenue was l,2.70,t)0.0/. 
in the first pe.riod, ahd in the oilier [leriod- 
3:,920,l>00/, ?—Yes. 

.3228. Arid the net revenue was 1,030,000/. 
in the first period, and in tlio other period' 
2 ,- 120,000 /. ?-^Yes. ' • . 

• 322f).-There was a steady inmaise frqih the 
first period down to the-last?—Yes. 

.3230. Dili any alteration take filaee in the size 
of the chests?— 1 - do not tliiilk there has been 
any alteration from tlie eavliesl times. . 

.3231. As ibis'production increased 1 think the 
price steadily went down. The price in 1829 
was 16/)./. a chest, and in 18.53 it had diminished 
down to 73 /. a chest?—^Ye.«. 

.3232. Thcrel’orc, as the quiui,£ity iiiereascd, so 
did the. price diminish to one-half?—Yes, 

3233. Y'ou are aware tliat, from 18.53 down- 
w.ards, to 1858-.59, llmrc wassi stiiiwly decrease, 
or rather a very rapid decrease, in the produc¬ 
tion ?—Y es. . ■ . ■ 

32.34. And that, in 1858-.59, it reached, the 
minimum production again of 21,.357 chests?— 
Yes. 

.3235. But that the price, however, rose to 
163/.’a ehrist, and that the gross revenue^ was 
4,450,000/., and the net revenue was 3,600,000/;'? 
—Yes. ^ ' . 

3236. Can y'ou explain to the Committee what 
were the circumstances under which the produc¬ 
tion of the opium diminished and the pric^. 
rose?—Yes. Consequent upon that great in¬ 
crease of production and reduction in price, some 
diminution in the price paid to the oultivators 


lyas determined upon. I cannot reoollei^ pre¬ 
cisely what it was, but I think very likely it 
may be stated in that return before you. There 
was some diminution of price paid to the cultiva¬ 
tor, so much »,scer bdiiig paid to the cultivators 
for their opium. That 01 itself restricted the 
cultivation, and the Govcruiiicut being them¬ 
selves anxious to restrict the cultivation gave u]» 
some of iKc outlymg sub-agencies. There was 
aq agency at Fiittobgur, in the North West 
Provinees, and. an agency, nt Onde, and at 
Allahabad. I thhik all fhose thre'e agencies were 
given up. 'Tliei'e-was no agency at roorneah, in 
Bengal; that'Was given up; and an agency at 
Clmta-Negporo was alsp giyon up. The result 
of tlicsfi • measnres, together with the general 
growth in .the price of iigricultunll •'produce 
which followed tlie Kassian war, combined to 
reduce the cultivation until jt fell lo such an 
extent that, iji 1858-59, the produce was Only a 
- little "over 2 IjOlfO chests. 

.3237. Tlmii pi'ftvioiis ‘|o .timse n/easurcs), the 
increase which l.‘fiave described was due to the 

S f'atlual development of the cultivation to meet 
le demand at flalcntta for o))iUm ?—Yes. It 
was thought ill tIio.se days that thljiniorc opium 
you made tfia more revenue you would get, but 
the res'ult of the ;^eur 1853 sliojycd the Govern¬ 
ment tliiA there was a point beyond whieJi it was 
not profitable to go, and that if you exee.eded a 
certain quantity of <)]iinm, the price in China 
would fall so low that it would affect your net 
rcveiiue. ..... * ' , 

32;18. The revenue iu that view being, of 
coiirsl*, the difference between the sum that you 
pay and wh.at you can get jbr it iiiACalcutta?— 
Ye.s. "The cost of proifacing Ihc opium is.pretty 
iionrly cmistant. Then the difference between 
the cost and what you realise in Calcutfa is, in 
fact, your (bity, or j-our pr6£[t, or whatever you 
like to call it; but it, depends, of course, ujion 
the prices in China; arid if yon overstock the 
miirkct ill Chinn hy suddenly increasing the 
■provision, as they .did in those days, from 30,000 
to 50,000 cliestsy there-Avill inevitably be a 
sudden dcprecialaon. 

. 3239. Do the public of Calcutta knoiv wbat is 

the' ovft-tufn of the season heforo the sales for the 
year b/*gin ?—That, is a very important question 
which 1 should like to ansrver at some length. 
Up to 1865 the Government always brought to 
sale in' eiie.h year the quantity produced in that 
year,' and it was always adveriised to the public 
some time beforcthe sales liegan;' but it was im- 

I rossililc for tBc public or tho-Govemment or any 
Kidy else to know., a year beforehand how many 
chc.sts there would-be for sale the year after; 
that could not he known until the Avhole crop 
was gathered amd "manufactured into marketable 
opium, and packed in chests; and when the Go¬ 
vernment knew what number of cheats it would 
hn%c to bring fpiward for sale ip the following 
yeaf, it.notified the same to, the p,uWic, and from 
that notlficittiop no .deviation was ever made. 
Well, just bpfiire 1865 .a similar collapse had 
taken place to that which was just now described 
as having taken place in 1853. When the Go¬ 
vernment discovered that in 1858 the production 
hod gone down to 2I;000 -chests, and was threat¬ 
ened to go down .still further, it become olarmoi 
and saw the necearity -of doing something. It 
then saw that althougn the price m 1859-^ in¬ 
creased to 2,000 rupees a chest, stiU hugw 
amount of profit got upmt the smaller number of 

chests 
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wrt flttffici«nt to conjTJOnimto them for 
n»odet«te profit whicti they lost upon 
iitfeo larger number of chests; they therefore re- 
solved to puidi the cultivation by every possible 
moans ana restore it to what it was before the fall ' 
ibok place; acConlingly in 1860-61 the price 
vraa raised to 4' rupees a seer, a seer being two 
pounds, that is, 4x. a pound; and in the following 
Thar it was raised to 5 s. a pound. 

6340. You mean the price paid to the culti- 
' vatot?—Yes ; under the operation of that great 
atimulns, raising the price from Ra- . 6 . 8 . a seer 
ttofive rupeei a seer, the cultivation increased 
raindly, and the produce rose to 29,000 chesla in 
1860-61, to 89*000 chests in 1861-62, to 49,000 
cheSto in 1862^^3, and to 64,000 chests in 1863- 
64* Then it became apparent (and*it devolved 
upon me at the dime, being Lieutenant Gt>vemor 
di Bengal, to bring the matter to the notice of 
iihe Government) that some change was neces¬ 
sary. I may first mention that this enormous 
iUcrease of jproduce was followed by a corre- 
epeuding reduction In the price, and a loss in the 
revenue, and it was then pointed out to the 
Government of India that in order tf) remove 
one elemonl; and the most important elotnent, of 
uncertainty from the opium revenue, it was ab¬ 
solutely necessary that they should bring forward 
every year for sale, not the quantity of opium 
that hap|>eRed to bo grown in that year, hut a 
fined quantity whioli should not vary from year 
to year, and which should he supplemented iiy a 
reserve of opium, a certain numoer of chests of 
opium, ^ that in case of a short crop the defici¬ 
ency might be supplied, and the figure at which 
it was proposed to fix the sale was put at 48,0(M) 
chests $ that, after ihquirjy, was considered to he 
about the quantity wluch the China market 
Would take off without, on the one hand, rcducin" 
the price so far as to affect the revenue derived 
by the Government from the export duty upon 
the Bombay opium; and, on the other Iniiid, it 
was consideren that the ' price would not be so 
high as to encourage the imjjortation into China 
of opium from othef countries, «r the manufac¬ 
ture of home-grown opium in China itself. And 
it Was also pretty clearly shown thot according 
to the data then existing 1,200 rujwes a chest 
in Calcutta, which was about the price that 
might bo expected on a jwovision of 48,000 
chests, was really that point at which the net 
revenue would stand at the highest; it would 
not bo affected injuriously by the lowness of 
price in China on me one hand, nor would the 
Government lose on tlic other by the loss of 
Bombay opium in consequence of its being loss 
than 1,200 rupees. 

6241. Then from that time it has beongone- 
taily known what is the quantity to l>e sold ?— 
Yea; that took place in 1865; the matter has 
been undergoing discussion since, but that has 
to a certain extent been acted upon, and in 1869 
^ arrangement was formally sanctioned by the 
rSeewtary of State for Indio. 

‘ •'6242. Have you got the opium account for 
’t86^8-69 ?—'No, I have only got the local ac- 
odrotl of the agencies for 1809-70 ; the general 
not been sent home. 

Gan you pve the result of the opora- 
for 1868-69?—Only in the price. In 
total gross receipts for opium in 
"Biiml were 6,622,25.51., and the total charges 
■.0m-: 1,717',^46 L, the not revenue being 
■ 'U 


3244. The sale price in that year in Calcutta, 
I think, was 137 /. a chest ?—Yes. 

3245. Therefore it would seem that the arrange¬ 
ment which you have mentioned was very suc¬ 
cessful in that year ?—I thinit^So. 

3246. Has that, as far as you know, been con¬ 
tinued up to the present time?— I think not; I 
think the Government have deviated from it this 
year. 

3247. Do you know in what, respect ?-wThcy 
have ordered the sale of 52,0(K> chests instead of 
48,000 for the year 1871. 

3248. Have you the accounts for the year 
1869-70 of the Bengal opium?—No; it is not 
available. 

3249. It wonld seem from thp accounts jire- 
sented for 1869-70 that the gross reeelpts for 
opium in Bengal were 5,594,WO, and that the 
charges of collection and cultivation were 
1,817,000/.,and the net receipts wore 3,776,WO/. 
The charges paid for a chest of opium would seem 
to have been steadily rising since the period that 
you hav6 mentioned of the depression of the- cul¬ 
tivation ?—No. In 1865 it was again reduced 
ftom 5 rupees to Rs. 4. 8. At the same time 
that it was determined to sell 48,OW chests every 
year the Government again reduced the price to 
R*. 4. 8. the seer. 

3250. And it has renuiincd at that?—It has 
remained at that ever since, and the cultivation 
now remains steady. 

3251. To what do you ascribe the great reduc¬ 
tion in the opium revenue for 1869-70 as com¬ 
pared with 1868-69 ?—There are two reasons. 
One is that there was an unexpected fall in the 
price of opium in China, and 1 have not yet 
heard that anybody has been able to give a satis¬ 
factory account ol‘ the cause of that, but that the 
price did fall in China, and eonsecjucutly in Cal¬ 
cutta, there is no doubt. It was supjjosed to have 
arisen from a large extension of cultivation in 
China, but that seems to be contradicted by the 
fact that this year prices have resumed their 
former figure. 

3252. It did not arise from .my apprehension 
that the Government intended to increase its 
produce in the ensuing year?—I do not think so, 
heoause they certainly liad no such intention 
then. 

3253. Is it your opinion that if the system 
which you have lastly described ij maintained, 
the revenue from the Bengal opium would l>e 
maintained at the existing rale ?—I think that 
the otdum revenue must always depend ujMtn the 
prices in ("hina, and tliey must depend in a great 
measure upon circmnstances altogether beyond 
the control of the Government; but i think it 
is in the jaiwer of the Government to remove 
one element of uncertainty in the opium revenue, 
and that is by offerag for sale as nearly as pos¬ 
sible the same quantity every year. 

3254. Do the (.iovernment offer it at an ujiset 
price ?—ycs, they do, nominally. 

3255. I presume ultima(oly they must sell it 
for what it will fetch?—The coutingency of its 
being sold at the upset price has never happened; 
the upset price is 400 rnpccs a chest, but the first 
bid is alwaVs double that. 

3256. Then it is practitially not soiling it with 
any immediate prospect of revenue ?—; the 
reason why the 4W rupees is put upon it is that 
it just covers the expense of bringing it to 
Calcutta, 

3257. Therefore, practically, they get exactly 
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sir the revenue that the public are prepared to give ‘i 
C. Beadon, _Yes. 

X.C.6.I. 3258. And they do not hold it back for the 

^ pun Kwo of obtaining revenue ?—"Such a thing haa 

May 1871. bfon done. • 

3259. Nor have chests been held back, ex^pt 
for the puri)08e that you have mentioned of 
equalising the amount exported?—No. 

3260. The stock which they now keep would 
be merely for the jjurpose of keeping the 
({uantity sold one year with another equal ?—For 
no other reason. 

3261. But do y<tn think that the plan which 
y<ni have projmsed otters a t.em)>tation to the 
Government of India to increase the quantity it 
produces, even. iJ‘ they think they can keep up 
the price ?—1 think the interest of the Govern" 
ment. the iniblie interests, will lead the G(»vorn- 
nievil to mllicn! to that rule : a desire to get the 
largest aniourit of revenue. 

3262. But might not an unskilful speculator 
think that he might possibly increase the 48,(HK) 
cliosts and still keep uj) the jirice?—Well, I do 
not jwetend to know thci reason, but that has 
been <lone this year; the iimount lias becrfraiseil 
from 48,(»00 to 52,00(1 chests. 

3263. But do yon know of any legitimate 
grounds <if speculation for raising it to that ex¬ 
tent?—No, [ do not. 1 do not in the least 
know the reasons. 

3264. Did the Government take any measuro.s 
to inform themselves of tlie iiosslblc state of 
affains in China to regulate the quantity ?—It 
may jwissibly have arisen from some inlbrnmtion 
which the Govemmeut obtained as to the price 
of ojiium in China, and the extension of cultiva¬ 
tion there; but T.bavc no certain knowledge on 
that jioint. 

3265. Mr. Jiurhiff.] 1 do not quite understand 
•the grounds upon which you think the host plan 
to follow is only to keep a certain ainounl every 
year ?—Simply this, that it rcmove.s one eloraeut 
of iiueertainty in the iirice of opium, and con- 
eequently in the amount of revenue which the 
Govcniiuent can derive from it. year hy year. 
Half the eoniplaints that we hear about Indian 
budgtits and Indian finance arise from the im- 
possiliility of forecasting what llio result of the 
opium revenue will be ; and with a view to pre¬ 
vent that, and (o give move staldlity to tbo 
finances in tlio matter of opium, it seems to me 
that it is a great object 011 the part of the 
Government to remove that one element of un¬ 
certainty, which is witliin their own jiowcr, and 
to bring forward every year as nearly as jiossiblo 
the same (piantity oi’ opium, merely providing 
for a gradual inci‘ea.se so as to meet tlie natural 
ex]>ansion of tlie tnale. 

,321)6. But 1 understood you to say that tlie 
price depended very muoli iqiou the demand in 
China, wliieli was unce.rtaiu?—Yes; but one 
reason that makes, the demand uncertain in 
Chiua is Bio varying quantity of opium brought 
into the market by tlie Government in (’alcutta, 
becau.se if 6(),0(M) cliests have to be taken to 
China instead of 40,WO, and have also to be 
sold to the. Chinese, the Chinese of' course will 
not give the same amount per chest for those 
60,000, or anythin.'; like it, that they would give 
per chest for the 40,000 chests- 

3267. But would not the jiower of consump¬ 
tion ill C!hina vary ?~The power of consumption 
varies, bnt not at the same priee p it afieots the 


priee. The whole of the otunn ie eoaeauiedti'htff; 
people will not my so tnuen foe it 

3268. But 1 ^uld h»ve thoo^t tlmt iwppeiiis 
ing the Chinese wore to be vety prespertifus^ «wl 
to be able to consume more opium one year thte 
another, if the supply is regulated' aeem!^iig to 
that demand, that would be ihe .prc^ito menaod 
of meeting it?—That is exactly the ol^t whiisb 
this arrangement hod in view, to secertain what 
was the demand, what amount could be taken off 
at a fair price, that is to say, what was considered 
a fair jirice; that price which would prociuee the, 
largest amount of net revenue, fiaa what the 
demand in China would be at that rate, and then 
to satisfy that demand in %reguls<r way; beoauee 
naturally the demand would not vary from year 
to year unless it was greatly stimnl-Ued by a re¬ 
duction of price. 

3269. But to India it would be the same, 
would it not, if they produced more and sold it 
at a lower price, or if they produced less and sold 
it at a price in jirojiortion ?—Well, it is found by 
experience that oi’ter the year’s provision ex¬ 
ceeds a certain jioint the Government lose more 
by reilnction of jirice than they gain by the 
increase in quality of the articlo sold ; that is a 
matter of experience. 

3270 . Is there no other ojnum that comes into 
competition with this in China ?—Yes, there is a 
very considerable growth, and I beUeve an in¬ 
creasing growth of opium inXlbina itself. I be¬ 
lieve it is strictly prohibited by edicts from the 
emperor, but that those edicts are very much 
disregarded; they arc, in fact, very little better 
than waste paper; and, from all the accounts that 
we have, the production of opium in China is 
increasing, and has become very considerable. 

3271. Turkey opium is not consumed now to 
any extent, I. think, in China ?—I have not heard 
o(* any Turkey ojiium being sent now to China, 
but there is a considerable export of Perehta 
opium into (ybina. 

3272. If India limits its production, will not 

that give a stimulus to the production of China? 
—That is what 1 have said, that the Government 
must keep down its prices to a point which will 
not cntHUirage either the growth of opioin in 
China, or the importation of opium from forengn 
countries. But you sec there is another consi¬ 
deration that in t his mutter the Govemmeut bos 
to take hold of; they impose ution the Bombay 
opium a duty of 6<>0 rupees a ciiest, and accora- 
iiig to the accounts which we have, it costs be¬ 
tween 500 and 600 rupees to bring the Bomlwy 
ojiium to market at Bombay 5 and therefore if 
our price in Bengal is very much less than 1,200 
rupees a chest, we cannot continue to levy a 
duty of 600 rupees a cheat upon the Bombay 
opium. Therol'ore, if it is shown that U2@0 
rujiees a chest is tKH> high a priee to b^ paid for 
Bengal o[)ium, and that with such a price it wjyd 
be imdcr-sold in China by foreign opium, or by 
home grown opium, then the first step that the 
Government must take is to take 100 or 200 
rupees, or wliatever it may be off Bie Bombay 
duty, then it can afford to sell the ^ngal opium 
at a lower price, but, of course, with mme lose, 
of revenue. * 

3273. The result is that you think the prosent 
system the safest and most produodve m 
pmqioses of the Goverammit?—Yo» meau v^M 
system of regulating sales. 1' tlunb sp.- 

Imps I naturally think so, because it 
own. ' ; ' 

S274. {Jka&aiiai^’ 
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->Ji74r CftayoslieH a# refer- 

eioe to lhe effect of thelH^a!i m Chinn on the 
peices iii Butgd, when u the first sale for the 
eeaeoB in tJnlont^ and when is the first re-sale 
<jf the season in China?—-The-first sale of the " 
•eaim in Bengal is in January. 

3275. When is the first ro-sale of the opium in 
C%ina which fixes the price of the opium in 
p^a ?—WitWn a very few weeks; three weeks 
or a monih. 

32^6. Mr. That is done by private 

E rsons ?—Entirely. But the pe<>plc in China 
OW how nmbh opium the Govemmeiit arc 
gmug to bnng into the market long before the 
first sale takes place. 

8277. Chairman.'] When is the second sale in 
ftBnffal?—In I'ebruary. Tlierc is one every 
mtmlh. Most of the sales which are made in 
Calcutta are made on commission, under orders 
feoui Chhia, 

8278. They are governed by the price which 
hM been established in the beginning of tlui 
season, in Chum, on the rc-snles?—Yes, chiefly 
w, I imagine. 

3279. And on the price immediately before, 
in fact, in antieipation of the sales ?—Yes. 

8260. Therefore the price in China has an 
tmtnedialle action on the sales in Calcutta?- 
Tee, it has; but the jirices arc influenced by 
other things too. 

3281. What other things?—Well, it is largely 
used as a medium of cxehange. ft is the only 
way by which merchants can i»ay for their tea; 
they mast pay for fheir tea and silk in Indian 
OFantn; so that exchanges affect the v.aluc of 
opianii in Calcutta. 

3282. That is to say, the rate of exchange is 
token into aoootmt in fixing the relative price in 
CUdouttaand China?—Yes, very much. I have 
kqown instances of prices in Calctiria he.inijr 
hi^er than the nominal prices in Chinn, and 
leaving no margin for profit, one of the chiei' 
reasons of that being that the opium is used as a 
means of remittance, and that more can be made 
in that way than by taking bills. Then, too, 
the holders of Bombay opium, in Bombay, find 
It worth their while to oid up llie opium, in 
Cakmtts, to a price above its real value, in order 
to ataiirtaitt the price of stocks at Bombay, par¬ 
ticularly now that the two arc conncctcil by 
telegraph; the prices in Bombay and Bengal 
hang upon one another. 

3283. The quantity sold at any monthly sale 
being such that individuals can materially in- 
finenee the price by speculative biddings?—Yes. 

3284. And arc there eases where they have 
greatly enhanced or aficcted the jirice by jiurely 
speenktive biddings?—Y^es; it is one of those 
(^rations from wTiich the Government always 
derives immediate advantage, that is they never 
bid below the value, but they very often hid 
above it. 

8285. It is the great staple in which the natives 
in the Commercial classes of India gratify their 
appetite for gambling, is it not ?—Yes, to a very 
large extent. 

. 388 &. And tliat to some extent influences the 
Vpkee ?—Yes. * 

8^7. Mr. Cave.'] Do they buy opium in an- 
ti^ation of the sale without knowing what thfe 
;M^ty offered will be ?—No, they never begin 
"^P^a^ulative biddings until the amount to be 
"known, and tho Government makes 
lithe quantity to bo sold, months before the 


first sale 'takes place. For instance the announce¬ 
ment of the quantity to be sold m 1871 was made 
as far back as April 1870. 

3288. Then there is no undertaking by specu- 
hvtors to deliver a ocvtniu (piantity which they 
may not he able to deliver by a certain time ?—A 
man will undertake in the month of June to 
deliver so many chests in , 1 anuary; whether he 
gets them or not ho pays the ditfercncc. 

.3289. That is quite independent of the Govern¬ 
ment?—Yes. 

3290. Do you say that the opium is used as a 
means of barter in China?—No; siinjtly as a 
means of remittance to cover bills. 

3291. For the jiayment of tea priiicijially ?— 
Yes. 

3292. Sir C. Wingifiiiil.] C.an you state what 
the total value of the ojiiuin sold in the districts 
for what is called district consumption is?—Yes, 
I can. T will fake the year 18(58-69; that is the 
latest I have; 1 cannot give you the number of 
chests, but I can tell you what the value of it 

Tlic proceeds from the sale of Ahkarl opium 


IS. 


in 1868-()9 was 31 lacs and 25,000 rupees, and the 
cost of .the opium and contingencies, and all other 
charges upon it, were 10 lacs and 25,()0t) rupees; 
so that the Govennnent made a jirolit upon the 
sale of that Ahkavi opium of 21 lacs of rupees. 

3293. But after .all .‘50 lac.s, 300,000repre¬ 
sents the ^aluc of that iiroportion of tl»e opium 
that i.s consumed by the people of India?— 
i’^CR. 

3294. The rest all comes from a foreign jieoplc ? 
—All the rest of the revenue comes ent irely from 
tl'.e Chinese : it is paid by them. 

329.5. Is it never sold lu smaller jiortions than 
a chest for exportation, is it?-No; in the dis¬ 
tricts it is sold in minute quantities. 

329G. Do you not think that that is a very 
rcmarkiiltlc fact; it shows at all events that the 
Government ay stem ami manner of dealing with 
opium cannot he said to stimulate the consumn- 
tiou of a deleterious drug in India?—Yes; 1 do 
not know that it was ever so asserted. 

3297. It has, been fepeatedly said in this 
country that it is demonili.ring to the natives 
of India ?—Tliat has been said as to China. 

3l'.9.s. I tliought it was always a great set¬ 
off to the sy.stcm that it had precisely the 
opjKmifo effect, and that it diminishciJ the use of 
the drug in India ?—So it does, in «eo far ai the 
price the Govcrmneiit puts upon the opiirtu can 
do so. 

3219. And so far that the free cultivation is 
not permitted; if the. fiee cultivation were per¬ 
mitted it w'onld be impossiliU- then Pi jirevcnt 
private sale in the eonntry '?—Y'es. 

33 (10, Do you vcecllect that that is what 
preci.sely did hajipcn on the annexation ot <)iidc. 
Wc found the ojnum grown in the eonntry ; the 
Government would not interfere with the pcojilc. 
growing the opium, hut they said tliat tlicy mij.st 
toke it to certain contractors wlio held a con¬ 
tract from the Government, and .sell it to them 
and them only ; hut the contractors ftiuad that 
it was utterly impossible to enforce (his con¬ 
dition, and .(lie opium was sold in the country. 
You may not recollect that, but cannot you 
imagine that it woiihl be so ?—Y cs. 

3301-2. Y'ou said, did you not, that the cost to 
the Govotnment is 400 rupees a chest to manu¬ 
facture it and bring it down to Calcutta?—It 
varies; it is about that. 

3303. But 1 think that 1 have seen it put at 
o 4 about 


Sir 
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»«' about 450 rupees lately ?~No, it is notsoldgh pnipoM*. Imn^edwtely «fter 

C Seadun, ,y},en the price paid to the cultivator was applied 4o the oollirotwf fw the uentil moiii^y .Sir 

K.c.s.i. flyg rupees; the pricejpaid to the cultivator now advaaces. The coUector tras obhged tb replyr 

^itty i 87 >. only RsA^ 8 ., and therefore the cost per chwt that he was prohibited by the -^Jrder of 
^ ‘has decreased also. Government wlh giving any money for the 

;i304. This system by which Government opium advances. The consequence wasi that 
makes these advances leads to a great deal of the opium advances could not be made. Tfaere- 
niouey being circulated in a district, does it ndt ? upon the people who were to receive these 
—Certainly. advances, and who wore themselves Ae phyers 

3305. And that must be very conducive to tlie of revenue to Government, went to the col- 

prosperity of the district?—-Yes, it is. lector’s oflSce and said that they could hot yay 

3306. And have you heard that in the settle- their land revenue. So that the whole l^ing 

menta in the North Western Prorinces, in some went in a circle; and the collector could n^ 
districts, the amount of land revenue that you receive his land revenue to pay his troops, 
could assess has been very materially influenced 3310. In what year was that circumsuwe th^ 
by the prevalence of the opium cultivation in you have referred to, beer use .1 was there, in 
the district ?—Yes. 1858 myself? —It was somewhere about ihht 

3307. Have you heard it said that the great time that I heard the story told ^ it may have 
rise in wealth and prosperity, and the increase in been Azimgurgh; I am not quite sure as to 
the assessment of the district of Goruckporo has whether it was Gorackpore or Asamgnrg^} it 
been very mainly owing to the great cultivatiun was one of those districts. 

of opium there, and the large sum always lying 3311. Ther^ore we may safely say that the 
out iu advances ?—Yes; ,aud tliat is the case effect of putting a stop to the opium coltiivataon 
with nil the districts in which opium is grown. would be felt in tiic collection of the land i‘e< 
3.308. And in fact it is possible that if the venue?—Yes. ■ 
cultivation is put a stop to in some of those dis- 3312. ChairmanJ Can you state what is the 
tricts where it is now being carried on to a very value of4he produce per acre of opium cultiva- 
grent extent, the eftcct would be perceptible in tionP—t can tell you what the avemge produc- 
thc collection of the land revenue ?—Undoubtedly tion per beegah is. The beegahs vary so inttdb, 
it would; the advances in the Bohar division on they vary in the different ports of me agency 
aciruuut of opium are considerably in excess of so much that you cannot matte any correct cideo- 
tlm land revenue of tlie division. lation; but in a very rough way you may soy 

.3.309. And that money is practically lying out that a beegah is three-fifths of an acre. In B<to- 
without interest; I mean that the people arc gal three beegahs go ,to an acre; inBehorand 
getting the advantage of all that money circula- and Benares it is about a beegah and twelfths 
ting in the district without interest?—Yes; I that go to an acre; in 1858-59 the produce won 
may add for the information of the Committee, three and a-half seers per beegah; in 1859-ff0 
th.at practically it has come to this, that the it was three and oue-tenth seers; in 1800-81 .it 
payment of the land revenue depends at certain was five and a-half seers; in 1861-62 it was ItHUr 
seasons of the year upon the opium advances, and one-tenth seers ; in 1862-63 it WM ite 
and that until the opium advances ai’e made, seers; in 1863-64 it was five and one-t^nthsettrs 
iustalments of revenue cannot he paid by the (when 1 say a tenth, I mean 5 deoimd point 1, 
• Treasury. And that was brouglit to light in a and something beyond that); in 1864-j^ H'Waa 
very remarkable instance duriim the mutiny in four and four-fifths seers;'and in 1865366 it ins 
the district of Gorue|fporc. The collector of five and one-tenth seers. 

Goriickpore received an order from the Govern- 3313. And the cultivators got. Ji*. 4. Ik a 
ment of India, at the instigation of the military seer?—Yes; and you may say .that qn m long 
autJiorities, not on any account to pay any' series of years the average is about four, and a- 
money nut of his treasury, except on the requisi- half seers a beegah, so that if you mult^iied the 
tion of the military officer commanding the seers by ils. 4. 8 . that would give you the UtboUlU 
troops in tlie district; all the money he had in per beegah. ‘ 

his ‘treasury was to be reserved for military 
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SMEE AYRTON, in the Chaik. 


Sir Cecii, Bkadon, k.c.s.i., re-called; and further Examined. 


3314. Sir C, Winyfield.l Yor have, no dmd)t, 
oonaidcred the ({uestion which has been so 
often discussed in India, whether an export duty 
should bo Biihstituted for the present Bengal 
^etem of the cultivation of opium on account of 
Government, ami sale by auction ?—Yes. 

3315. What is your opinion on that question 
in regard to the effects on the revenue —Tf you 
impose the same amount of duty upon Bougal 
opium that vou impose utmn Bombay opium, and 
if you could realise it in Bengal with the same 
facility with which it is realised at Bombay, the 
financial effbet would be to relinquish the dif¬ 
ference between that amount of duty and the 
profit which is now obtained by the sale of the 
opium, and which 1 suppose, roughly, may he 
put at about 200 or 250 rupees a chest. 

3316. But that is assuming that the same 
quantity of opium would he grown as is giown 
now.?—Yea, assuming that also. 

3317. But do you think tliat the cultivation 
would fidl oft’ greatly if the present .system of 

g xiwing it under advances were stojqicd ?— 
ertainly it would, at first 

3318. You are aware that in regard to Malwa, 
where nearly all the opium brought to Bombay 
on which an export duty is levied is grown, the 
advances to the cultivators are made by Bombay 
merchants ?—So I understand. 

3319. Do you tliink that the merchants of 
Calcutta would take the place of tlio Boinlmy 
merchants in regard to the opium in Bengal ?— 
I should think it very probable tliat they might: 
the profit would bo quite suflScient to tempt 
persons wiUi capital to enter into the trade.> 

3320. At first probably there would bo a 
falling off in produetion if the present system 
were discontinued?—I think it lugst probable 
that there would bo. It would take some time 
before capitalists could be prepared to enter upon 
such very largo, transactions os Uiose involved in 
the maniifactaro of from 40,000 to 50,000 chests 
of opium. 

3821. The experiment then would he a rather 
hazardous one ?—I think it would, as regards the 
.revenue. 

3322. I dare any you have read a report of the 

0 . 59 . 


delegates of Shanghai Chamlici’ of Commerce, 
who accompanied ('oii.siil Swinhoc into the in¬ 
terior of Chinn ?—Ve.x. 

.‘132.3. You arc aware that they report a •very 
great extension of opium cultivation in Cihina f 
—Y’es. 

3.324. They said tliat there was apjiarcntly 
not now even a nominal prohibition, for the 
ojiium was freely carried about, and jmid transit 
duties just like anv other article in the in¬ 
terior ?—That 1 bclfevc is the purport of their 
rejMirt. 

.‘1325. And they agree, J think, tliat the exten¬ 
sion ol' the cultivation of the native opium must 
lower the prices of tin; imported 'i—\ es, 1 think 
they said that. 

3326. But they also said that the Indian drug 
was very much better, and was consumed by the 
wealthier classes ?—1 think they sai<l that the 
Indian opium as a rule was about .50 per cent, 
better than the China opium. 

3327. Could you form any opinion in your owm 
mind as to the degree in w'liich the prieos of 
Indian opium arc likely to be aftccte(J by the in¬ 
creased eultivatiou in China? —! can only f!>rm 
the same general opinion that any one else caw 
form upon those data; that if the cultivation of 
the pojipy extends in China it will naturally have 
the eflcct of reducing the price of opium in India. 

.‘1328. Last year, in the estimates for l>l70-7l, 
they calculated on 97 1. a chest, but the opium 
realised 112/. a chest, so that their anticipation 
of a falling off were not realised. That was stuted 
by the Financial Member of the Council in India. 
Could you as.sign any cause for that ?—The only 
explanation that I cun give of it is that the ex¬ 
tension of the cultivation in (ihina is ])crha[is 
not quite so great as was supposed. 

3329. Mr. Fawcett.] T understand you to say 
that opium is grown in India simply for purposes 
of revenue; llo moral considerations at all influ¬ 
ence the Government?—The Government only 
regard opium as a means of obtaining revenue. 

33.30. That if, for instance, they thought they 
could obtain more revenue by doubling me culti¬ 
vation of opium in India, they would do so, and 
would not be deterred from adopting such a 

X course 
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course liy any cousulcrations !«> to the deleterious 
effect IVInch opium might produce on the people 
to whom it was sold?—Prohtthly not. 

3:531. i hclicve the opium revenue has realized 
some years as much as 9,(500,000/., has it not?— 
From the whole of India nearly y,(Ki0,(K)0 /., I 
think, one year. 

:i332. Wljat is the average tul ^'ulorrm duty on 
opium in Beugal, taking the average price, and 
comparing it witli tlic duty ?—I cannot tell you 
the average extt<;tly ; but jxjrhajis the best plan 
would he to assiiiiie a price, say 1,100 ruiice.s a 
chesi, or no/., .and tljen the jn'ice of a chest of 
opium, iueludiiig t!u^ cost rrf* manufacture, ami 
the expense of all estahlishiuenls, is soinetliing 
ifndcr 400 rupees a cli(*.st; if you jmt it at 400 
the pr<»|M)rtiou is ju.sl 400 (0 1,100, and ihc duly, 
or ]»rofit, is scveu-clev(;utli.s, on tlial supposi¬ 
tion. 

;):J33. So dial you may say that the opium 
duty on tlie average, according to those figures, 
is iiltoiit an ad valorrin diitv ol' 180 |ier cent. ?— 
Ves. 

. 33 : 14 . In your la.st evidence you stated that 
the cultivation ol’ opium in Cliina was resti’icte.d 
hy an edie.t of the Emperor ?—So 1 have gathered 
from the f>fticial corre.spoiuhmcc. 

333.'5. Of course there is no security whatever 
that that edict might not any day he nrseinded ? 
—None that 1 know of; it is in the pleasure of 
the Chinese, (Tovemnienl. 

333(5. Over wh<m>, of course, we have no influ¬ 
ence '/—None whatever. 

;i3:57. Supimse any day it was rescinded, of 
course, that- would enormously increase the (rulti- 
A'ation of opinion in China?—It would very 
likely have lliat efleet; except for tliis reason, 
that according tc> those aeeoniits the cultivation 
goe.s on increasing in spite of the edict., 

:i338. But still, no doubt from your previous 
evidence tlie edict has some influence; if the 
trade were jierfectly free there woidd he mores 
eullivatio;i. 1 jiresume?—1 have no knowledge on 
that point,execjitwJ»at I have derived from read¬ 
ing the reports. 

:5339. A pajKsr to whieli nsferenee ha.s been 
made which yon said you had read, estimated the 
diffmenee i)i the ijimlily-of the Chinese, ami 
Indian ojiinin at :K) per cent. ?—Yes. 

3:i4(.>. Therefore, if there was jierfeel free trade 
or lyirestrie/cd eiiitivathm of opium in China, it 
wfiuld he ahsolutely imjio.ssible, owing to com¬ 
petition, to maintain anything like the [irescnl 
duly of 180 ]»cr cent, ujion Indian opium ?—I do 
not sec that. 

.3.341. Does it not follow as a setf-cvidcnl prti- 
positioii?—Notif the quality of the India opium 
is .'50 per cent, lietter than the Chinn. 

,3342. Blit if the India ojiium is only 60 per 
cent. lietttT, that, reiiresenth the niaxiinuin duty 
which you could levy, docs it not?—Yes; suji- 
pnsing tlie cultivation were perfectly free, and 
the demand suflSeicntly supplied. 

334,3. Therefore, admitting the truth of the 
fai t that the edict may any day he rescinded in 
China, ami the cultivation become perfectly un¬ 
restricted,* you have the fact that you may have 
any day an order to sell your India opium to 
reduce the duty to oiiMhird of its present 
amount ?—1 tlunk it quite possible; in fact, it 
must lie 80 . 

3:J44. Then, besides that very (Mrious prospect, 
am I not correct in stating (1 Mieve you stated 
it) that the cultivation of opium in Persia is very 


much increasing ?—So it appeairsfTOin the official8n« 
reports. ! - 

3345. Can you give any ffgurok to sh(w that? 
—Yes; the last report states that ^e production 
is 4,000 chests. 

.3:146. And how rapidly has it increased ?-wit 
is quite of recent growth. ' . 

3347. So that you may say that the export of 
ojiluiu from rersia to Cliina is steadily mcreas* 
ing?—1 think it is. ’ , 

334S. So that not only hav# we the prospect 
hetbre us of China becoming a , most formidable 
competitor, so formidable, as to render itBoccssary 
tor n.s to reduce our duty to ouc-third of the-pre- 
.sent amount, but wc also have another 'senons 
competitor in J'ersia?—Yes; but 1 suppose it. 
will not be long before the Persian Government 
see tlie policy of [lutting an export duty on their 
ojiiiim, 

.3:149. Do you know the relative advantages 
that Pcr.sia ha.s for the cultivation of opium cora- 
jiared with India?—No, T have no knowledge 
of that; I have never seen anything bearing on 
that. 

.33.50. They sell it now at a cheaper rate than 
we can sell ours, do they not'?—On that point I 
can give you no information. 

.3.3.51. t an you give us any information as to 
the relative rjualify of the Persian opium com- 
jiared with the Indian?—No. I have never soon 
any analysis of the Persian opium. 

:}.3.52. Then considering this opium question as 
a financial question it comes to this, tliatwe raise 
9,000,0(K)/. in sales of a very deleterious drag to 
smother jioople, and that that revenue is a niOBt 
critical and uneertain one; it may be, aeoordii^ 
to y<»ur own statement at any day reduced by 
two-thirds?—Wc only realise half that amount 
from the manufacture and sale of opium; the 
rest is realised hy all Indian opium expottedfrom 
Bombay. 

:i:i,5:s. That comes exactly to the same thing, 
does it not ; it esIimateH tne whole amount 
revenue?—Quite so; otdv in putting your ques¬ 
tion you seemed to imply tliat tlio whole was 
derived from the nrnnnfam.ure and sole of the drug 
by (Jovenmient, as I understood you. 

3351, Then I will [lutthe question diflfbrontly; 
llie whole, revenne is 9,(KK5,000 /., tboreforo thCfC 
is the jirospeet at any time of India suddtmly 
finding itself deprived of 6,000,000/. of its 
revenue?—It is quite possible that sneh A tiling 
mav liap]H'n; and no dotibt opium iS admittea 
anti known to lie a precarious Murce of revenue 
to a ooriain extent.; but I think it will bo a loftg 
lime before it is likely to be seriously affected. 

. 3 . 35 . 5 . But still, looking upon it simply as a 
((uestion of prndetiec, it is not a source of revenue 
whicb is aetirtaiii source of revenue like the hmd 
revenue or tlie salt duty, for iuBti«aoe?--No,jCor- 
tainly not. 

3356. The year when 9,000,000/. wd|i raked 
by the opium revenue in India, 1 b^iotU Was a 
year when there was a very ubHous fleificit:; was , 
there not, in the , Indian flulihce'; it Was two 
years ag«,), wan it n(H ?—It vtas hi IffBT-dS; 

3357 . For the year emSiag M^h 

1868, the gross revenue for qpiumUf«88^43iOOO/, ? 
—Yes. ' ' ' : ■’ 

3358. Mr. Fmcntt.}^ In spitfe of obta^g this 
very large revetmti frtan tins nucertaih sum^ 
that year tiiere was a very eemus defitirtii was 
ther? not,m financedo not' think that ti^ru ’ 
was a deficit <m the bMntay ejqpen^re, ..There 
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TM, if you include the extraordinary expenditure 
on Public Works. 

335ft. But still tluit year you were borrowing ? 
—For reprodiiotive works. 

8300, Then have you ever contemplated (cf 
course you have had to consider these ftnartciar 
questions) whether Uiere would be any means of 
supplying this large deficiency which may -any 
day occur?—No doubt I have KJonsidcred it fi-oni 
time to time, but the question never assumed a 
practical sha|)e. . ' 

3361. But dp not you think tliat it has a!rc.ady 
assumed a priwtic^ shape when Indian liiiuiuea 
arc in this position, that in a majority of -year-s 
you have very serious deficits, and you arc con- 
stautly borrowing; and nt ,tbc Haind time, in 
addition to your deficit, and in addition 1<>' your 
bori'owiug, you are obtaining /i revt nuc from a 
speculativo source which niuy any day^ be very 
seriously dimiuislred ?-rThc only pructlwil form 
in W’hicli the question baa arisen for (•onsideration 
is this: Sliall we sacrifice the whole or any 
portion of the ojniira duty? And it-aoems lo 
mo that the present state of tlic Indiini finances is 
such as to prevent nafrom giving any an.swcr but 
one to that question, that wc must not give iqi 
any of the opiuni Revenue; we eaunot aiford to 
do so. . ' 

3.362. But that is not at all my point. It is 
qot a question.wbellier wo shall voluntarily gi^e 
up a portion of this revenm-; that is not the 
point at all to which I wish to direct your allcn- 
tion. Wimt 1 want to direct vour attention to is 
not the voluntary surrender of tills roveimo, hut 
the possible, if not the probable, sompulsoiy sur¬ 
render of it, owing to circumstances to whidi .you 
have yourself alluded, and whieli you say e-vast ? 
—When that arises, the diflScuIty must he. met 
either by reducing expenditure or hy llic imjiosi- 
tion of other taxes. 

3363. You say it must be met hy reduciiig ex¬ 
penditure or by imposing, other taxts. I will 
oegin with the fir,<(t jinint first; how could you 
reduce expenditure ?—Well, that is a vi ry large 
question, quite beyond the scojic of the opium 
question. ' 

.3364. But still it is a question, ns I venture 
to submit, intimately conncctwl u ith this ojiinm 
question; because the jioint which T wisli piy- 
ncularly to bring out is this: that jou are living 
in India above your means, and at the sainc 
time that you arc living above your uicaifs you 
are obtaining a portion of your incoyic from an- 
extremely tmeertain and speculative soiiWic, which 
may any day bo seriously dirtiilfishcd. Yon say 
ibat, if it did diminisli seriously, you would have 
to meet it by reducing the expenditure or liy in¬ 
creasing taxation. T wish to direct your attention 
to both these points—am noti how j)re)mrcd to 
suggest any way in .which expenditure can'be 
roauced. It is a matter which requires very (leep 
and careful consideration, andj am not priqiarecl 
to enter into it. • ' 

3.365. 1 understand you that you eunsider that 
the revenue which wo obtain from* opium is an 
uncertain revenue, and that if it fell on wc should 
have to aiyust it, either hy reducing expenditure 
or by imposing new taxation; but that in what 
parUoular way wo could reduce expenditure, and 
whether we could impose new taxes or not,''you 
would rather not express an opinion upon nW ? 
.-Yes: - ' . . 

3366. I understooij, from your last evidence, 
that we obtain profit from opium in two ways: 

0 . 59 . 


in a direct ivay and in qn indirect way. The 
direct way is what is put down as the opium 
revenue, and the indirect way is this; that if it 
was not lor the growth of opium, the amount 
which we obtain from knd revenue would not he 
so large ?— In Bengal Proper, and some of the 
'districts of Benares, the amount of revenue would 
not bo afl’cctetl, because' 1.hey are permanently 
settled districts; hut the facilities* to the lantf- 
holdcrs for paying tlicir revenue would he very 
consnlcrahly tliminished, if advances were not 
jicriodieally given by (rovernment for the cultiva¬ 
tion,of opium, 

■3367. But what 1 wanted to bring out was this: 
in districts where there i.s not a permanent local 
■setHemont is it not the I'ase tliat the land revenue 
^'rs larger, owing to tlifi “growtli of opium? ■ Ves; 
the revenue would not he affected during the 
currency of (he existing settlement, hut when a 
new settlement had to ho ainule ] think it is jiro- 
hahle that If there were no opium cultivution the 
revenue would lie less. ' 

33GS. (’oiild you give us any estimate at all of 
the possible loss to tiic land revenue if the growth 
of opinm were greatly curtailed?—,No, not the 
least. • ' 

3309. You slated fn your la-stcvidemte that wc 
oht.iin a certain revenue from,the sale of opium, 
did you not ?-.-Ye,s. 

3370. 1 think in one of ytnir answers you 
stated that we soldit at near the cost price f— 
At little move than the cost ])rice in tlic opiiim- 
jirodueing districts; hut the-further yoti go from 
the opium-producing district8*tlic price charged 
for wliat is called Ahknrl opium inercases until at 
the gveate.st dl.stancc it arrives at its tnaxiinnm. 

3371. Then how is that maximum adjusted; so 
a.s to cover tlie-eoat of carriage?—No, the inaxi- 
nmin is taken at }lie highest aiuoiuit that it is 
.supposed that tl(e people eaii pay without smug¬ 
gling ; heeau.se the further you go from the. dis¬ 
tricts of production the greater the' diftieiiJty of 
smuggling, and llierefore the larger the jirice 
wliicli yon can demand for it. 

3372. Then you stated in your evidence last 
time, at the close of it, that we ohlalucd from the 
sale of tlii.s'opium to our own people an amount, 
I forget the exact figiires, hut 1 think nearly 
three times the cost of the opium. Am I not 
eorreet in that?—Twroity-lacs, that is 200,000/. 

3373. And wiial was the cost of that o|)iiim ?— 
'riialjsnet; we acliially obtain alwut 300^000/. 
gros.s, and the cost of the opium is about UK),(M)0 /. 

3374. So tliat you sell it at more that 1 staled '! 
—At about three, times tlie cost, 

3375. Therefure you may say generally that 
your sales of opium \n India, ns well ns in China, 
are adjusteii to ohtaiu the utmost revenue pos¬ 
sible f —I’cs. 

•• 3376. Docs that 20 lacs which i.s obtained 
.represent the whole, of the sab; in India?—The. 
whole of the sale in Bengal ami the Xoi lli IVcstern 
I’rijviiices. 

3377. Have yon any estimate of the whole of 
India also ?—Opium is not sold in any other part 
on accounC of the (Jovermnent, I think. 1 am 
not aware that it is. 

■ 3378. C^atnnau.] Is there not a large license 
in the nature of an ahkari ?—1 tliiuk that in other 

t iarfs of In’dia the load opium revenue Ls raised 
ly licenses,- not by the sale of opium at the (govern¬ 
ment agency. 

-3379. Is it not a heavy license in the nature of 
an ahkari license 7-r-Yes. 

X2-*-- 3380. Mr. 
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9880. Mr. Fawcett,'}. Can you give an cBtimatc 
of wiiafc ihcso licenues bring in ?~No, I have not 
the data before me. ■ 

.^381. Those are not included in the 20 lacs ?— 
No; the 20 lacs are simply the profits derived. 
from the sale of opium which is manufactured at 
tile Goveimment agencies, and supplied to the 
districts of Bfingal and the North-WcStern' Pro¬ 
vinces for sale to the con.simicra. 

3382. Has there ever been any complainUTrom 

the authorities .ill China as toxmr exporting these 
large quantics of opium there ?—1 never heard 
of any. ' * 

3383. Mr._7/. Fowler.} I believe the system is 
tliat the (jovcriunent prohibits the grow'lh ol‘ 
opium, except in certain provinci^si'.—Yes. 

3384. The lirohibitionts"’very strict,I believe? 
—Absolute. 

3385. Tlicn, does the. prohibition ajiply to the 
other jirovinocs?—No.’ 

,‘J38(i. Tlierc is no opium grown in Madras and 
Ilombay, is there?—I am speaking of the action 
of the lienpal (iovernmeiit.' The Hcngal (io- 
vcrnnicnt has no authority cxcejit in Bengal 
itself, and also in regard to opium, a certain 
qualified limited authority in the Nortli-AV^estern 
Provinces. ' 

3387. Blit it is a fact, is it not, that there is no 
o]iium grown in either the Madras or Bomliny 
Presidency ?—1 am lipt ijiirc ; I know that it is 
grown in the Pnnjaub. 

3388. 1 am not, speaking of the Malwa ojiiimi, 
that is an independcht State, 1 believe; but my 
question was, whclhcr the growth of opium in 
the Knglish territories in India is not limited to 
certain jirovincea in the Bengal Presidency ?—1 
am not able to tqieak positively upon that point. 
In tlie Bengal- Presidency it is limited t,o certain 
districts, but whether it is JiniUcd in Al.adras and 
Bomliny, 1 cannot state jiositively. 

3380. Still you never heard of any opium 
being jirodnced in cither Madras or Bombay of 
imicli jnsietieal moment ?—No. 

.‘iitOO. Then, T think one statement was that, 
under tlic system which we jmrsiio, it comes to 
an a</ viilorrm duty of 180 per (tent.-; that was 
stated by. you in iin.swcr tO a question which Mr. 
Fawcett put just now ?—Seven-elevenths,-! think 
J. said. 

331S. Is any ryot at liberty to grow opium; 
he requires a'ficeiise from the (ioverinncnt to do 
so, dofs he not. ?—He must a|t|ily for a lieense at 
the sqnle time that he, ajqilies for an advance. 

3392. And the ryot always receives the ad¬ 
vance if he applies for it,?—The ryojs are not 
asked to cultivate, hut’ll is open to miy ryot to 
come to tlie agent and say, “ I hm'e land which 
I wish to cultivate, w'ilh. opium, give me an ad¬ 
vance.” 

.3393. And, praetieally, they all receive an • 
advance ?—All. 

3394. Ts opium mnch consumed by the natives 
of India?—-It is difticult to give an answer to 
your question, bcetiusc 1 think the clrcumsl,ane,e8 
of diflerent parts of India are so Very different. 
In Malwa and the Bajpoot States, I believe it 
is very largely consunjed. 

3396. Malwa is not under our Government? 
—No; it is not directly under our Government 
I do not think that tiic consumption in Bchar 
and Bengal is very great. In tlie opium-produc¬ 
ing distriots where the opiu;p is made Iby the 
people, there, is no doubt a great deal of opium 
consumed by the manufacturers which never finds 
its way into the Government factory. 


3396. Then the action of the Government hatr ' 
been, while encouraging the use of opium in 
other countries, to discourage the use of it among 
tlieir own subjects?—Certainly. 

3397.,What is the reason for that?—The ob¬ 
ject of tlie Govenimeiit has Been simply a fiscal 
object, to get a? much revenue out ot opium os 
it phssibly could. It 'therefore sells opiuin-to its 
own subjects at as higli a rate as possible, and 
it also endeavours to derivq. from the sale of 
opium for exportation ns large, a price as it can 
obtain. 

3398< But, in a fiscal point of view, is it 
indifferent to the Government whotliqi’ it is 
consumed by their own subjects or by Uio Chi¬ 
nese ?—Not quite. The profit upon opium sold 
for exportation is very much greater thqn the 
largest profit vyhicli we obtain on opium sold to 
our owu pcojilc. \Ve only sell the opium to our 
own peqjilo m order to prevent them from at- 
tempting to.smitgglc opium, and to sell it without 
payment of duty. • . , ; 

3399. But It has been the wish of the Govern¬ 
ment not to oncoui'ngc the consumption of opium 
among their own subjects?—! do not think ihat 
the coiisidcralioii lias had much weight with the 
Government, as far as ! know. I tliiuk their ob¬ 
ject has been to get as much revenue out. of the 
consuiiiptioii of ojiium as they possibly con. 

3400. And the Government wmdu have been 
quife" ready to.see it consumed by their subjects 
as well as by the fliinesc?—I do not think the 
Govcriiinent,liavo eyijr regarded the subject in 
that jioint of view, but only looked ujion it, in a 
fiscal I'oiiit of view, imd endouvourw to get as 
much rcvemie out of it as they possibly could. 

3401. !k it a fiiot that,while opium is largely 
cultivated iu India, and exported from it, it docs 
not seem to he consumed as largely there as 
might he expected; iin,d, if-so, to what do you 
attribute that fact ?—As I said before, the people 
of Bengal and Beluir are not so largely an opium- 
cqtisuming jiopuhition ns the Chinese are. 

•3402. But IS tlint not owing to the action of 
the Government; the Government have,taken no 
part in encouraging it?—1 think not. The fact 
ol'flic Government levying a high duty upon 
the conanniplioii of opium must have indirectly a 
tendency to check consumption, but I look upon 
that as incidental. 

.3403. What is tho effect on the character of 
the population in llie districts where it is grown; 
arc they ns fine and healthy a population as in 
any otlier part of India ?—Quite 80 |-aa faViis my 
. observation goes. ' * 

34(M. The Bombay system is a transit duty, is 
it not, of 600xupecs a chest?—Yes. 

340.3. You have no doubt seen the Minute of 
Sir William Muir, dated the 2>ind of February 
1868, on tho taxation of Malwa opium, and the 
revenue derived from ojijum in general ?—Bo, I 
have not seen it. , , 

, .3406. Sir IF. /.aicson.] Might 1 ask you how 
the sale of opium in India isregulati^; is it free? 
—Tho opiulii which is prepared for sale in India 
is made uji in" a difierent Svay from the opium 
whlcli is prepared for exportation to China, and 
is packed in chests of a different mf and descrip¬ 
tion.^ One or two of these cheste are sent to tho 
Collector of pvqty district, and it is s^d by one 
of the officera of tlie collector’s establishnieiit to 
licensed vendors, at the fixed price, and they re¬ 
tail it to the people. , 

3407. Then if iir sold directly ]by the Govern¬ 
ment, the same as the exported opium ?—Tes; 

it 
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it is Bokl by an officer of the collector’s establish- 
•■Bjiimt, whoso business it is. 

' M06. He sells it to the retailenj and they make 
their profit ont of it ?—Yes. 

3400. Then, is it sold for smoking or for 
eating?—Chie%foresting; and it is not eaten 
in its rude stafe, but it is made up into all sorts 
of messes of different kinds, and consumed in that 
way. 

WIO. Are yon aware whether there is a groat 
consumption of it in the districts where it is 
grown ?•—As far as the opium sold by Govern¬ 
ment goes, there is a very much less consumption 
of ojmim M the districts in which the )) 0 |>i>y is 
grown, tinn in those districts where it is not 
gtOwfi, 

8411; Have yon any way for accounting for 
that?—ISie only way in which it can be accounted 
for is titis: that the people supjdy themselves 
from the cultivators. 

3412, Surreptitiously T—Surreptitiously. 

3418. Have you observed the effects yourself 
upon tibie people in those districts whore it is con- 
siuned in lu^ ; have you been able to observe 
them from your own knowledge ?— I have been 
a great deid among the poppy cultivators of Ueluir, 
and I consider them a very healthy race. I 
never saw any people suffering froni the use of 
opium. 

3414. In this minute of Sir William Muii*s, 
he advocates a different policy in regard lo 
opium, and I understand that he advocates tlie 
‘giving up by the Government of their monopoly; 
uiat wey should put an export duty on and con¬ 
tinue the license duty, and he says, “ Thus the 
action of Government will be that of cheek, and 
n'O ioniger a stimulusis that the policy wliich 
' you would recommend in this matter on export 
imd license duty, and the abolition of tlie mono- 
pdy?—The only reason for maintaining the 
prosit srstem is, that it is believed that it 
yields a very much larger amount of revenue 
fiau oily other system would yield, as, for iu- 
stimoe, an export duty. I do not knovv tliat the 
Government is particularly wedded tx> the inouo- 
' poly system, except as a fiscal agent of great 
power, hr which they are enabled to extraetfrom 
‘itl^ ori^cTe of opium the largest possible amount 
ofrre^pe. 

' Mlfi. Then you would not wish to express an 
opmiOn as to tlie desirability of the monopoly 
being given up and the export duty being sub- 
.itituteo^?—As a fiscal question, do you mean ? 

3416. 1 merely quote his words; he advocates 
it, and says: ‘‘Thus,” that is, by the system I 
have named, “ the action of the Govornment will 
he thm of check, and no longer of stiniulus 
that is his reason for advocating that policy; yon 
do not wish to express an opinion on that ?—I 
think that If'the system were changed, it would 
lead to a tow of revenue. 

3417. And woaild diminish the consumption ?— 
Not necessarily, if you dlude to the supply to 
our own people. Assuming the consumption to 
remain the same, the Government would derive 
less revenue from it than tiiey*do under the 
present ^stem. 

.341A Then you think the present sy^stom 
is Ae best for deriving a revenue ?—Certainly. 

' 3419. Have you ever had your attention called 
to^to opimon expressed three years by 26 of 
the most eminent medical men in this kingdom, 
udib said that tiiey could not hut regard those 
whojnximoted tibe use of opium as an article of 


luxury as infiioting a most serious Injury on the 
human race; and do you agree with that senti¬ 
ment?—I do not consider that the Government 
does promote the consumption of opium. 

3420. But those gentlemen said they should i 
regard those who did promote the use of opium 
as “ inflicting a most serious injury on the human 
race”; would you consider the promotion of its 
use as inflicting such an injury; I merely ask 
whether you agree with that opinion?—1 do not 
quite anderstand the drift of the question. 

3421. I do not know that I have any right to 
ask your opinion; but I thought that being ae- 
(piainted with tlie opium revenue you would have 
an oiiinion on the point; I merely ask whether 
you would agree with these medical men who 
consider [iromoting the consumption of o])ium to 
be “ inflicting a most serious injury outlie human 
race”?—It does not ajipear to me that that 
opinion has any bcaiing upon the action of the 
Government in the matter. 

3422. No; but would you consider promoting 
the use of opium to be “ inflicting a most serious 
injury on the human race,” if it should be proved 
by any other witness that the Goveriimciil docs 
promote it?—But if 1 were to say that, .1 should 
condemn the manufacturers of alt stimulants 
tlirougbmittlie world ; I am not prepared to utter 
such d wholesale coiidenination as that. 

342.'}. Then I will give you the opinion of otliors 
who are not. medical men; are you aware that in 
a despatcli to the Governor General, of the 2Hh 
October 1817, the Court of Directors said: 

‘‘ Were it possible to jircvcnt the use of the ilrug 
altogether except for the piirpostis of mediclue, 
we would gladly do it in compassion to mankind; ” 

1 should like to ask whether you would think it 
would he an aist of compassion to mankind to act 
on that policy now?—I am not u teetotaller. 

3424. Then not being a teetotaller, hut being 
ac({uainteti with the opium trafllc, 1 will ask 
whether yoti agree with my lumourahle friend, 
the Under Secretary for India, that the indul¬ 
gence in the use ol’ opium brought no more evil 
than did the moderate use ol' wine to jicrsons in 
this country, and that on the side oi' ojtium there 
was this great advantage, that even its moderate 
use dill not lend lo incite the eonsuutcr of it to 
Clime?—.Vs far. as ray knowledge goes 1 do not 
think it. so injurious ns alcoliolii* stimulants. 

.■1420. Arc you aware that Mr. Bruce has nien- 
tioiied it. as a deleterious siibstaiice.iu his i.jiecus- 
ingBill?—No. 

3426. Is it true (liat while the Govcrnuiftiit. 
make an cuormous prolituro on the cultivation of 
0 ]iium, the ryot incurs all the risk of the failure 
of crops, and that the more he is compelled to 
take advantage of the Govermnent the less he 
is able to exercise his own freedom of action'?— 
The ryot is not compelled to take advances from 
the Government. 

3427. Are you aware why, if the drug is not 
deleterious, tlie Emperor of China prohibited its 
use; have you any information on that jioiiit ?— 

I have no iul'ormation. 

3428. It was merely a foolish fancy of the 
Emperor ?—I have no information on tlie point. 

3429. Are you aware whether some years ago 
the Government officials ordered an unwilling 
peasantry to the west of tiie Jumna, by the bait 
of large advances to grow opium ?—1 never heal'd 
of sumi a ^ing. 

3430. Are you aware wlietlier the land which 
is employed for the growtii of the poppy is filched 
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ae it were from the j^rowth of eora, and that it 
would otherwise bo employed largely in tlic 
growth of grain ?—T have no doubt tliat most of 
the land upm which the poppy is grow-n would 
also grow wheal, but the po])py is a much more 
pnditable crop for all coueemed. 

.'.{431. Mr. Mann//,} Xou mentioned, did you 
uot, that you expected that Persia would put an 
exjMirt duty upou opium; Is there any ground 
fur that expectation ?■— 1 did not say 1 expected 
it; 1 said I thought they might. 

3432. There is ii(» positive giound for exj)ce1- 
ing that?—No; 1 only eonsidered it a likely and 
]>ri)bable thing. 

3433. Is there any estimate us to the (‘om])a- 
rativc cost of producing opium in India, or in 
Persia, or in other countries ?-—N'ot that I have 
seen. 

3434. Can you form any ulca whether in the 
abseni-.c of all limitation or cxiwirt tluly, or profit, 
opium could he jirnduced iu India cheaper than 
elsewhere by the pojmiation at large; I mean with¬ 
out any limitation or restriction ?—No, 1 do not 
think that that ie a (picslion which I can answer. 
1 suppose that everything cun be prmtuced 
cheaper in India than it can iu China, because 
wages arc lower. 

343,3. And cheaper than in Pei-sia?—1 do not 
know anything about Persia; 1 eaimot (ell. 

343(i. Mr. ./i»'or/i.] jNlay 1 ask wlielber the 
utlvanco to the cultivators is made because there 
is coiisidc'ruble expense inc.iirrcsl in jireparing the 
land for the cultivation of tlu! poppy ?—Yes, it is 
because they have to expend money in the pre- 
]iuration of the land, its irrigation, purchase of 
seed, and so forth, long bci'oro they get any re¬ 
turn ; advances arc customary in all transactions 
iu India. 

3437 . It is prolitable to the cultivator generally 
afterwards, is it not?- I believe it is very pro¬ 
fitable to tin? enltivat<»r. 

3438. Does the crop vary much nceording to 
the season?—A good deal. 

3t3!). Is the whole of the ainonnt which is 
eoincrted into opium sold during the same 
season ?—The se.ason at which the opium is pro¬ 
duced i.s the sjiring of the year, March, .April, 
and .May; that is the season for |iiMducing the 
opium; it is brought to theliovorimieut J''actory, 
and there it lies for a considerable time in large 
tanks, so ns to ac<iuire a uniform (amsislcrwic; il. 
is packed aftej’ the pcriwlieal ruins are over in 
Ocloher, and sent to (’/aleutta. The opium 
which is profluced in tlus spring of one year is 
not sold till (hcfidlowdng year; it is then divided 
into 12 portions, and sold, one. portion in each 
monlh of the following year; tluircfore, the 
opium which is pnslucod in the spring of 1870, 
begins to be sold in the ('aleutta market in 
♦laniiary 1871, and the sales of that opium cou- 
tinue till December 1871, and then the provision 
of the next year is ready, 

3440. AVould it deteriorate it if it w'cn! kept to 

another year ?—Not a year, certainly. As far as 
my experience goes, I do not think* that o])iuru 
deteriorates by -Home keeping; 1 cannot tell how 
long it would keep without deteriorating, hut 
certainly it would not deteriorate in one or two 
years if properly kept. * 

3441. I believe it has been stated that the 
object of the Government is to sell, as far as 
possible, an even quantity every year ?—That la 
my opinion. 

3442. It has been stated that in Bengal ^0,000 


chests would bd the amoyntf—Soifiething about 
that. .. -ns 

3443. There is a large amount received in 
lloinhay. Is it chiefly from opium which' is 
brought from tlie Lower Provinces?—No, roost of 
the ojuum which pays the export duty .at Bonalbay 
is made, in the States of Cd|>tr« India ami: 
liajjmotana, which are not direedy under oar 
Government. The manufacture Is carried on 
entirely by private individuals, atid th^y pack 
the opium iu (diests, and bring them to be 
weighed; there are Government scales at eertaih 
fixed j»oiut.<!, and there they are weighed and 
passed on to Bombay, and at Bombay they pay 
the duty. 

34 14. Jlow i.s it that out of the last return 
1,820,683 /., which is given as the cost of nottec- 
tion, 1,817,510 /. is charged to the Bengal coUeo- 
tion ?—That includes the price of the i^tum paid 
to the cultivator. If you look at the ParlimBnn- 
tnry Keturn of the Finances of India you wiH seB 
in the last column that the cost price paid to tho 
cultivator forms a very large per-ceutage the 
gross revenue, hut that the actual expenses of 
collection are n<»( more tliau 1'7 per cent. 

3445. But still it seems a very small mnount 
for coJlec.tion, 3,173/. for Bombay, when the 
receipts arc 2,357,000 /.?—Because there are ;n6 ' 
lulvaiices to oultivutor.s there; that is the dif¬ 
ference. In Bengal the cliiurges against opium 
include the I nice of (heopium paad to the cultivator. 

.3446. Then, in the I’uujaul), I see that there 
is 1,375 /. rccH‘ived, and no charge for collection?' 
—Il forms there a hrauoh of the Abkari; that is' 
for local consumption. 

3447. Sir /). /redder/mm.J A largo propois 
tion of the Bengal opium is exported to and - 
consumed in the Straits SetUeincnla, is it not?-r-., 
.Some ])ortion. 

3448. A considerable proportion?—;Nofc con- 
nidcrahlc a.s compared witli the whole. 

344!). 1 have ohscrvcfd that it was very qtih^ 
sidtnahlc; 1 nu^an the amount exported to places, 
outside the limits of the Chinese empire ?-r-^My 
iinpresslon is that it is soniethiiq» lees thtm one- 
tetdh of iho whole—I caniiot tell you exactly 
w'hat it i«. 

.‘>150. I'lic quality of the Bcngitl oj>iuQli, and 
(ho price (hat it fetches in the rnawot, is less than’ 
thiitof cither the .Mahva or the Persian opium, I 
believe?—I (!annot say about the Persianophph,. 
hut a chest of Malwa ojiium fetches ah^hei* ptiee 
in China than the Bengal opium. The reason is. 
that the Malw'a opium, though about the same 
weight, is i>repared of a much higher consistency 
than tlic Bctigul opium. BengJ opium is pre¬ 
pared at .a cimsistcucy of 70 per cent,; that is, 
c.ach hall of opium consists of 70 parts of opituto, 
and 30 water. The Malwa opium contains 90 
parts of opium, and only 10 jiarts df water. 
Tliereforo, it is intrinsically more voluble. 

3451. And to that cause alone you attrihutc 
its higher price?—That is the only eauto*. I he- 
licvo. 

3452. The Bengal poppy Ims quito a diflerent 
flower from the Malwa poppy ?r;^. iaoder heurd 
that there was auy oBier reason butI 
Itave named. 

3453. With regard to the cuIUvatidn of <^ti|a 

in the native states, wliat limit hi.piaoei|^ upon the 
extent of cultivation ?—I »m not awa^ that there 
is any limit , . . „ . , . 

3464. Then It migte extend todefloitely in. 
those eountriesK—l.believe so. 

3465. Is 
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.3456. Is tlieve in the Bengal Presidency rea¬ 
son to helicvc that much opium is smuggled 
across the frontier from tlie Central Indian 
States?—No, 1 doubt if there is any smuggloil 
into Bengal. , 

3456. Is-there -not reason to believe that iii' 
Bengal the amount consumed is very considerably 
in excess of the amount furnished .to ibo retail 
dealers by the Government'!—Only in the opium- 
growing districts. ^ ’ 

34.57. I fancy that while it is a crop of which 
it is very easy to prevent the cultivation, it is a 
drug that is more easily smuggled than perhaps 
any'otlier, from its intrinsic value and sinajl hulk? 
—That is the case. , It'is very difficult to prevent 
smuggling. ' 

3468. We have had considerable difficulties in 
jmst times with some of tlie iudcpendent.Statc8 
on tliat very question, jiarticularly with the Kaj- 
poot States, 1 think ?—1 am not aware of that. 

3459. The opium erdp'is soipcwhat ](rcearious, 
is it not. When jnBt'‘rthont to be eollcetcd n 
shower of rain will wash away a very large pro¬ 
portion of the harvest aCfcr the capsules have 
Dcen sacrificed and the juice has exuded ?—Yes,; 

1 have heard it said that a niglit’s ruin will de¬ 
stroy 10,000 ehests. 

3460. Is not it true tliiit while tlip Goveniment 

derive an enormous profit from opium, tiio pea¬ 
santry take'all the. risk of a failure of the Crop ? 
—To a certain cxtctit they do'; liut in’ pnie.tiec' 
whenever a ryot cannot pay his'advances in kiml 
by the delivery tif opium, the dilVereuee is re¬ 
mitted to bim. Government never insists ujion 
payment. ^ 

3461. And is tlm crop precariofis at any other 

stage tlian that of collecting the protiuee ?—Not 
where there is a full command oi’ water for irri¬ 
gation. • 

3462'. Mr. Bour/ie.] I tliink tiiat on the whole, 
your evidence goes to tliis, tlnat although there, 
may be many objections to this Govormuent 
monopoly, yet, at the same time, the prtilitis so 
great that the,-Governpielit would not be justified 
in abandoning it, ujdcss they saw eldarly their 
wray to supplementing the revenue to an equal 
amount by some • other means ? --'riiat is my 
opinion.' 

3463, Now, hiis it ever becij sei ioii.sly contem¬ 
plated by thff Government of Bengal ti* ahandqu 
the growth*nd production of this drug altogether, 
and to supply in its' place an excise duly ?— 
Never, that 1 know of. 

3464. 1 think yon said on the last occasion lhat 
some years ago, I think It) years jigo, there was 
a great reduction in the growth and production 
of opium throughout the country ?—Yes, there 

, was. 

.3465. Tlmt wasau intentional rerluctiou on the . 
part of the Government ?—Yes, it was. 

3466. What was that owing'to; what was the 
view of the Government in reducing the growth 
and production in that year ?—In one -year, in the 
year 1853, there was a. Very pnxluctivc season, 
and a very largo number of chests wore pro¬ 
duced. Titc custom at that time Was to sell the 
whole crop of one year in the course of the next 
year; and the consequence of bringing this veiy 
luge crop to ninrkrt was that the prices wont 
down to 700 rupees a chest, imd the net revenue 
snffiered considerably. The consequence was that 
the Government became alarmed, and determined 
to reduce the ckltivation in order to restrict tiie 
annual provision, and tliey did it by reducing the 
OM. 
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price paid to the cultivators. The cousequonce 
of tluit was that fewer cultivators enmo forward 
to take advances, and the area cultivated became 
less and less, until in 1861-62 the provision was 
reduced to ■21,000 <di<>sts. The price then rose 
to nearly 2,000 rupees. 

3467. Did the rise of price in Iiidin consequent 
upon that operation incr(?asc or diminish the price 
in China for Clriim-gvown opium; 1,mean did it 
stimulate the growth of ojiium in China ?—1 have 
no doubt that, it did. 

3468. And in I’eivia'/—And very, likely in 
I’ersia. 

3469. I suiiposo, llieii. youi’ object, will l»c 
alway.s to try ami keep down tlie competition of 
(/liiua and Persia, as compared with Intliu? 1 
tliiiik tliat oi^flit to be oitr- |mliev ; to maintain a 
large area of cultivation. 

3470. I tliinfi y.qn linvc told nlrl'iidy one 

■ honourable Dlcmbcr fliat you were not prepared 
to say w'licther (.ho soil of India W’a.s inu'idi better 
and more favourable for the <ailtivjition of opium 
than (hat of either J’ersia. or China?—It is a 
question'that 1 cannot answer.' ^ . 

, 3471." Sir J. KljihiiTshmeA Has thi! pnwluc- 

’tioii'of opimn ifi Chinn, which • liii.-i ineimswl 
very much of late years, pcmianently lowereit 
the sale pigec of opium iit Cale.iittn —It is very 
difficult to say how'far it has had that elfi'ct. It 
seems to'me, looking over the, account.- of the 
last few years, that tlie price has h’pen more 
affected by the quantity of opium liroughl! into 
the niarkot by the < ioverninent titan by anything 
that goes on in Cliiiia. 

3472. In fact, the .iricreasc of cultivation in 
China, if there is an increase, lia.s not shown 
itself distinelly, as affecting the tnit)''ket/iii India? 
—1 do not.'tliink it 1ms. 

3473. I tliink you sai<l that the" touch of the 
Patna opium is 70, and that of the Malwa 90, 
and that the China was 30 per cent, below' Patna? 
—1 said •thnf the touch of Pa(na ojiiirtn w a.s 70, 
and 1 gather from tlie p.apcrs which have been 
published that Patna opium in (3iina is w.orth 
.50 per cent, more tlain China opium; hut 
whether that arises from difference of touch or 
difference of flavour or quality I (;unnot. tell. 

.'1474. TliJif brings (he Cliina down to ,3.7?— 
No, not necessarily. I do, not think llm(. thy 
'])ric(! of opium depends upon thetoueh, but ujion 
the ((luvlity and flaivour. 

.3475, Tlie Cliimv opiuip is very course^ is it 
not?—I bclicyc it is. 

3476. "Willi regard to the pcraianency ol' the 

tqliuni rcvciine, yoii are aware that, some years 
ago, tiie duties on French wines were made very 
niueli lower in this country. .Can you now, for 
yrmr purposes, buy first-growth claret cheaper 
than you could lu years ago?—I was not in 
England 10 years ago., '' 

3477. But, as a matier of fact, is the price of 
first-growth -clfiret. chcajier now than 'it was 
10 years ago?-—No 1 believe not. 

•3478. Is there any ivason to suppose (hat the 
price of the first-class iipiimi will fall in ('^hina by 
the introduction of a lower and coarser article ? 
—1 do not think it has Imd tlmt effect yet, 

3479, Taking the quantities of opium as they 
were given to me by an authorhy on opium, I 
find , that tBc last year that we have it was esti¬ 
mated at 60,(MM) chests. I tiiiuk that the Bengal 
opium produced more than that, did it not, in 
1870? —No, the quantity of opium produced in 
1870 was 54,(KM) chests. 

x4-t- 
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3480. I think 
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3480. I think it was estimated at 60,000 
chests ?—'J In; actual jnHjdnce of opium fo)' ex- 
portafidti was 54,000 chests. U'hen, hesidcs that, 
there was a f?<)od deal made for Abknri, and medi¬ 
cal {iiirjK)sea. 

.‘5481. Mai wa was estimated, according^ <0 the 
same authority, at .“IS,000 chests, Dnnuum was 
swpj»o.-ed to export l.'5,000 chests, and Persia 
4,0(J0 chests; in rough mnnhers that is about the 
total amount of opium produced ami.sent nuind 
to (Ihiiia; in all 110,0(K) chests —1 had no idea 
there was so much cxjiortcd from Uainauti; I 
would SUV that 1 do not think so huge* i»quantity 
is exported from India. 

.3482. You tiiink that 110,000 chests is nnn-e 
than is exported from Indiaiwid Persia?—Yo«.^ 

348.3. '.riie w'eiglit of the contends of a che.st~is 
140 lbs., is it not?-- Yes. | 

3484. Taking my figure's roughry to apjJroach 
the truth, it winihl Jie 1.1,400,()()() lbs, weight of 
oiiiinn wliieli would go round 10 China froin 
India, ami yon know wliat the populatam of C'ldna 
is estiinsted tolx’f—4^*^h000,i.)00. 

3485. That alHonlits fo ludfan on nee a head 
for the jtnpulafion, does it not ?—I hate not made 
the calculation, Imt 1 dare say if is ahont that. 

3486. Have the CJovernmenl of India any offi-- 
eial reports as to the increase of the Chinc,sc 
enllivation, the provinces in which that increase 
is to be-fxjiected, and the grounds 'upon which 
that opin'ion is based ?—Yes, there is a gooddeal 
of eorrespondenee tlial has taken place on that 
subject; they h.-ive had reports front the considur 
authonties in China. 

3487. From whom can tvo get tliat informa¬ 
tion ‘i '—From the India Oflicc. 1 do not knyw 
any one that has any" ])er8onal ktiowlcdgc on the 
subject. Imt it is "all on'record, 

3488. The snmgglhig of opium is a very diffi¬ 

cult matter, i.s it not, in »onseiiucnc.c of tlie 
smell of o]tium‘?—It is of such grcirt, valin; and 
small hulk thatrit is easily smuggled.in small 
quantities-. . . 

3181). What was the c-ause of the I'aininc in 
Ori.ssa?—The absolute failure of the ])criodical 
rains in the middlFof Bcptendier, instead of con¬ 
tinuing to the cud of O»;loher, as they usually 
i\o. 

.'5490. Were tlmre not a munher of the jiopu- 
latlon thrown out of cmjiloynient about that time, 
from the suspension of the salt mannfaeturc, and 
other rca.sons?—Yes; there were certain por¬ 
tion.^ of Orissa lying immediately on the sea 
coast that had t;elied a great deaf pimn the Clo- 
vo.rmnent manufacture of salt,- and wlicti the 
fjovernment ceased to inanufiicturc salt they 
were deju'ivcd Of. that means of gaining subsist¬ 
ence ; and when thejr crops failed, "they had 
iiotlniig to full hack ii]>on: 

3491. What aie the means of communiontlon 

between the Province of Orissa and tlic ‘ri<!c- 
producing districts of Bengal » is it entirely by 
sea?—1 tbiuk there is a canal eounnunicution 
now', but tbere w'as not in 1866.' 'fbo only com¬ 
munication was by sen in ] 866. ; < 

3492. The canal i.s now commcnce'd from the 
Chiika up to the Hooghly ?—I do not Urink it is 
finished from Chiika, but from the Mahanuddy 
up to the Hooghly; 1 thiuk there ii a .coinmu-. 
nicatiou now by canal. 

3493. The gklahnnuddy is the boundary?-— 
Ko'; the boundary goes down to the Chiika, 

.‘541<4. Have there been any means, adopted to 
open the mouths of the Mahanuddy by dredging 


or otherwise, to enable sujiplies to be taken 
—There is a very tolcrabfe port at the mouth 
of the Malianuddy. 

3495. What becomes of tha harbour dues in 
India; are they applied to the improvement of 
the ports, or do they go into the general revenue 
of the country ?—There*, are port funds at every 
port,-and the harbour dues arc carried to the 
credit of tlie port iund, aind out of the fund are 
defrayed all the expenses of the harbouni 

3496. And improvements?—Yes. 

349V. ISir T. hazlty.] In some of the native 
stales opium" is grown j'—Yea. 

3498v Ts it pcrtnitlcd to be sodt across the 
British territory to market ?—No; except,packed 
in chc.sts rfud under .a pass, 

3499; And is any transit duty taken ?—None, 
i helieve that at the scales a stnall fee is paid 
wlien the chests arc wciglied. - . 

iS.-iOO. And lias 'that opium; grpwu in native 
states, llic same pdvaiitflge of export that the 
BrilisK opium has ?—-Just the. s.’une. 

3501, J\lr. iyit/crt"//.] What reaitin liave you 
■ l‘or sujipcsiug thati the imposition of an cxjwrt 
duty wmild re.sull .in a loss to riio-GoVcynmcnt in 
jdace of tlie present system?—Simply this: that 
thl; ■ (iovcrmiiciit at jirescnt derives from the 
gi-owth and sale of opium in Bengal a larger 
profit than the export duty which they impose 
upon ojiiiim exported by Bombay and grown in 
the natives state's in the west of India. 

, 3502. How much- larger.'?—It varies with the 
price; the duty upon B6mba.y opium is 600 
rupees. If Bengal opium sells ibr 1,200 rupees, 
'and tlic cost of the jiroducti()n,.of a chest of ojtium, 
is only 400 rupees, there remains a margin of 
profitof200 rupees a ehest, which tlic Gqveni- 
' meat iniikes, over and above the duty of the 600 
riijiees a ehesU * 

3.003. \youldiit he difficult and expensive, if 
you' did substitute an -yxport duty, ti? present 
smuggling in Bengal?—! think very difficult. 

3504. Has.any otlier rn'etlimVof obtaining this 
rcvcmic from.miium been suggcstedl'—I never 
heard of Any method being proposed except that 
of imposing an e.xport duly. 

3505 . Chairman .^, Or rather in Bengal it 
would be an excise duty on the growth ?—No; 
an export duty; a duty on 'exiwrlation by sea 
from Oahmtta; tlmi is the method which has been 
juoposed u-i a sifhstilutc for the manufacture and 
sale by the Government. 

3506. Mr. Lyttelton!] That would necessitate 

a preventive servieo all along die const, I sup¬ 
pose ?—Not along the coast. , > 

3507. Chairvian!] The question is, how you 

could get'it to Calcutta to collect the duty?—If 
you aiiiiptcd a system of ex})brl. duty, you must go 
a,'stcp further, niuHlso have a system of manu&o- 
ture under license aiid supervision; that is inevi¬ 
table, ' 

3.508. Mr. VMslwick.'l Cm ybu make a con¬ 
jecture as to the Humber of ryots who are now 
cmjiloyed in cultivating opium generally, taking 
I’atna and Benares bom ?-^It is on record some¬ 
where; but 1 cannot tell you'the exact numbers 
ftft’hand. I can tell you the extent of landjhat 
is cultivated; the extent Of I|ind that was culti¬ 
vated in 1869-70 waB> b round numbers, 600,000 
acres. I Auppose, but ii is niere conjecture, tiiat 
on an average each ryot would cultivate two 
acres; that tVould give you 250,000 cultivators 
besides iheir families. 

3509. Then 
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3509. Then we may say certainly that three- 
quarters of a million of people, at all events, are 
acpendeiit upon this opium cultivation in Bengal? 
—At least that number, 1 should think. 

3510. Jb'rom your observation, would you say 
that they were in quite as gtwd circumstances, 
or, perhaps, in rather better circuiiisinncea, than 
any other cultivators in the country ?—Bather 
better. 

3511. In the first place, they receive advances 
from Government?—Yes. 

3512. And they have no actual risk of failure 
of crop, l>ecause, as you stated just now, in case 
of failure aud their not being able to pay in kind, 
the deficit is written oH? -Yes; but in that case 
they get no profit. 

3513. Itut still they do not sufler the reverses 
which, for instance, the Orissa people did, or 
^hich any cultivators of grain whose crops fail 
would suffer ? -No. 

.3514. In fact, there is no sclling-up of the 
opium cultivating ryot for the Government on 
account of failure?—No; irrecoverable balances 
arc always remitted. 

3515. And there is nothing deleterious to them 
in the cultivation; but the cultivators arc a 
healthy people, they do not suffer from the culti¬ 
vation?—No. 

3516. Is it found that they thcms(!lvcs indulge 
in opium at all?—It is merely a mutter of sus¬ 
picion ; I suppose it is impossible that opium 
can pass through the hands of a vast numl>cr of 
men like that without some portion of it sticking 
to their fingers. 

3517. But there is nothing in their physical 
appeamucc, or in the state of thiiir luialth, to 
indicjito it?—Nothing. 1 never heard of any 
excessive opium eating among that part of the 
jwpulakion. 

3518. It is also a fact, is it not, that the plant 
is extremely useful, not only to be sold as ii drug 
for China, but also in many olhc.r ways; for in¬ 
stance, some part of the ])lant, some of the seed, 
is given to cattle f —The stubble of the plant is 
fodder for cattle; the seeds are used to make 
oil. There is a large trade in oil s(!ed. The 
mere petals of the popj*y arc all sold. Every 
part 01 the plant has its value, aud the ryot is 
left to make what he can out of his |>lant. All 
that the Government asks hiit) for is to give up 
the opium on payment of a fixed rate. 

3519. Then, no doubt, he docs make a profit 
out of the plant ?—Yes. 

3580. And it is also a fact, is it not, that it is 
very largely used as a medicinal drug?—Yes. 

3521. For various poultices, and in many other 
ways?—Part of the annual j)rovisi(m of the 
Government is >nadc into what i.s called medical 
opium, and supplied to the medical department 
for medicinal purposes. 

3522. Then it is pretty clear, is it not, that 
the cultivators are an extremely' thriving, perhaps 
the most thriving, part of the cultivating popula¬ 
tion of Bengal; that it is not only extremely 
profitable lui a matter of revenue, but also to the 
cultivators themselves?—Very *much so, cer¬ 
tainly. 

3.523. Now, I will ask you just to turn your 

S e in the direction of Assam: is it not the fact 
at the population of Assam is almost entirely 
demoralised by the quantity of opium which is 
pjroduced and used there ?—It was. 

3524. There has been a change lately, has 
there?—Some 10 years ago the Government 
• 0 ; 69 . 


prohibited the manufacture of opium in Assam ; 
up to that time it had been free. 

3525. And during that time the population 
was iniinensely demoralised ?—Very much de¬ 
moralised. Tlio reason that was assigned for it 
was, that it was cal on by the women and chil¬ 
dren; the children, from their earlie.st years, were 
accuslomod to suck rags saturated with opium. 

3520. Now, Hupjiosiiig that the Government 
were to witlidruw ils Imiid altogether from this 
monopoly, is il not reasonable (o suppose that you 
might liavt! a stale of things like that which ex¬ 
isted in .Assam; that you would at all i:vent.s ha ve 
a considerable use of the drug among t.bc popu¬ 
lation wliicli does not at present c.xist ?—If the 
cultiviition were entirely iinclieekeil, no doubt 
such a state of things might arise. 

3.527. And ev<‘n if the (lovertmuml monopoly 
wer(! done away with, and you put on an export 
iliily, there would lie a danger of il?—ITnlcss 
you adopted a very strict system of ex'cise super¬ 
vision, equivalent to the supervision now exer¬ 
cised over the (iovernment growth. 

3528. Blit there would he considerable ilifll- 
culties in that, would there not?—1 tliliik the 
(lifHeiilties would he great. 

3521). I do not know wliellier you have lieen 
in Bajpootana yourself, hut you have heard that 
the Uajpoots do use opium ?—Yes, 1 believe, 
largely. 

3.')3(). In Kalljwar, for instance?—1 believe, 
largely. 

3531. There woidil he a risk, therefore, of tlic 
pojiulation of Bengal being seriously injured if 
we changed onr system, would there not?—1 
have no doubt that the present system tends very 
largely to diminish the eonsiimption of opium in 
the Bengal districts, and if the restrictions were 
withdrawn 1 think it most probable that the con¬ 
sumption would largely increase. 

3532. Then, supposing that there was a eliange 
of system, you would have, as you have stated, a 
certain very strong risk of loss of revenue, and ii 
risk also of demoralisation of the people?—1 think 
you would. 

35.33. Then, I would ask. is it not the fact that 
the jieoplc of India have another means of intoxi- 
ealing themselves if they wish, .and (hat they use 
that very liberally : 1 am speaking now of bhang 
and ehurriis, ami those other things which tliey 
got from hemp?—Yes; those things arc very 
much used. . ^ 

353-1. Tlien, in amoral jioinf of view, our doing 
awav with this mono]K)ly of the ojiium in Bengal 
is not likely to he very effoetive as regards the 
morals of the jieojilc, because they do use this 
bhang and ehurrus very freely; and supjiosing 
that we took away the opium altogether, or took 
away our monopoly of it and prohibited its enlti- 
valiou, cveu if they did not use opium they would 
certainly use more of the other intoxicating siib- 
stanees?—1 think the result of withdrawing re¬ 
strictions upon the cultivation of the popjiy would 
be to lead to a very largely increased eonsunijition 
of opium, hut 1 do not see how it would lead to 
a further consumption of lihang. 

3535 . If men wish to intoxicate thcmselve.s, 
they woujil prohalily turn to other sources ii one 
were shut out ?—Y'es. 

3536. IMo not know whether you have noticed 
the Chinese in Calcutta; do they use the opium ? 
—Very largely. 

3537. Do they smoko it?—They use it in 
difiPerent shapes, but they chiefly smoke it They 

Y have 


Sir 
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Sir have also a sort of conserve made out of it; they 
C. Btadun, mix it uji with sugar and butter. 
x.c. 8 . 1 . 3.'338. That is what they call niajdn ?—Yes. 

““ .3538*. It is the fact that cxjieriinents have 

May 1871. ijip Persian opium at llonihay ; 

was no report sent round to you on those'?—I do 
not rcineinber to have seen any report on the 
I’ersian opium. 

3.03‘J. But I believe it has been ascertained 
that the Versinn opium is extremely good ?—1 
undei’staml that the Turkey opium, whicli 1 sup¬ 
pose is pretty much the same as tlie Persian 
opium, is much suj)erior in (ju:ility to the Bengal 
opium. 

3340. Tlien there would be a greater risk from 
the cultivation of opium in Persia than from its 
cultivation in China, because the Chinese opium 
is a. coaix! opium So it is reported; but, as 1 
said before, 1 think that it is niueli more a matter 
of flavour and taste than actual iutrinsie chemical 
qualities. 

.'l.'j ll. Have we any means whatever of jtutting 
a riistrietion on the opium trade from J’ersia ; 
that is to say,it is carried round iiiEnglish vessels, 
is it not'/- ■ 1 take it that it is diiefly in English 
steamers. 

3.342. It has not been considered by (iovern- 
nicnt whether anything inigiit be levied on tintse 
vessels?—Yes, the questiim has been con¬ 
sidered ; it has lieeii the subject of discus¬ 
sion. 1 believe that it is a great object of the 
merehants in the Persian (iulf to be able to 
send tiieir opium to China r/Vx Bondiay, be¬ 
cause there is no Iraflle direct from the J’ersian 
(.Sulf to t.’hina unless they charter a .sj>eeial ship 
fortliepurpo.se. It would re(|ulre a great ileal 
of ojiiuin to till a ship, and their objeel is to get 
the. (lovernment to allow them to shi|i their 
opium oil board steamers which loiieh at Itombay, 
and to tran:ilii|i their cargo there to other steam¬ 
ers going from Bombay to Cdiina. Under the 
present law that cannot be done. If any opium 
IS brought into (lie port of Bombay it is imme¬ 
diately eindiseated; anil under the pre.^ent state 
of the law the (lovernment cannot allow of any 
such trade being carried on; but. 1 understand 
that (here is now a jiroposition which is betiire 
the (lovernment, tuid is being seriously eou- 
Bidered, to impo.se a tax, a sort of transport duty, 
of 50 riijiees a che.st upon all Persian iniium 
transhipped at Boinhay. 

3543. And in your opinion that would he a 
jiolitic tiling?—1 think so. You may as well 
make what you can out of the Persian opium; 
you euniiot stop it. 

3514. Y'oii cannot slop it, hut you ini^hl no 
doubt raise a eonsidtiralde revenue IVom it ?—1 
think that you ought to take as much as it is 
wortli the while of the merchants to give you. 
If it i.s worth their ■while to jiay 100 riijices a 
chest for the advantage of transhipineul at Bom¬ 
bay, 1 do not sec why we should not take it. 

3.545. It is tlic fact, is it not, that the opiuir is 
used a good deal in tlie hookahs; that the.rc is a 
mixture of opium iu that !—I believe'there is, 
but iu small quantities. 

3546. Even in the hookahs it used to be used 
by the Europeans ?—1 believe there was a small 
quantity' of opium mixed. 

3547. It was never supiiosed that there was 
anything very deleterious in it ? —No, not dele¬ 
terious ; it was used to produce sleep. 

3548. Can you say whether the Bengal Go- 
vernmeut have ever received, or have endea¬ 


voured to procure, my regular information on 
this subject from China from our consuls; have*'' 
reports, for instance, been sent to them ?—.lat¬ 
terly there has been a great deal of correspon¬ 
dence on tlie subject with the authorities in China, 
and a great deal of information has been sent, but 
it is extremely contradictory, and very diliicult 
to make anything out of. 

3.549, Mr. /I. Denison.'j It is the fact, i.s it not, 
that the I’ersiaii opium is sold already in China 
at a higher price than the Indian opium?—I am 
not aware; if it is so stated iu tlui correspon¬ 
dence, J have 110 knowledge of it. 

3550. It is also the fact, is it not, that wliile 
the eoiisumjillon of ojiinm in China itself is 
steadily on the increase, the trade of India in 
opium is stationary, not inereiisiiig ami uot de- 
creiesing?—1 do not accurately know. 

.35.51. I was iihiiut to draw your attention to 
this, that from the year 1830 up to 1858, the 
trade was steailily on the inereaso as long as the 
British Indian Govcnimcnt hud 11 monopoly of 
the iipimn traile, and tliat from tliat date, since 
the l•on,'ilul 1 pliou of Chinese-grown opium has 
been iiineabing, the Indian trade has heconic sta- 
liimary?—I t may bo so; I have no accurate 
knowledge on the subject. 

3552. iNiow 1 will turn to India; as regards 
the actual area of land under opium cultivation, 
is tliere any difficulty in keeping up the quantity 
of lanil?—None whatever ; wherever the (iovern- 
nieiit(leelare.s its willingness to give advanocs, the 
peo])le ar<> willing to eome forwaril and take them, 

3553. Do you state that generally, or dc> you 
state it with referenee to the eiihaiieiHl price tliat 
has been given for the ojiiiim iu recent years; 
beeiiu.se lliere was a period wlioii (lie area was 
ileeieasing?—lJj» to (lie lime at wbieli the jirice 
jiaiil for ojiium was le.ss than four rupees, the 
cultivation fell off, because it was not wortli the 
while of the ryots to take iidvanees at that rate; 
hut as seoii as the (jovernment raised the price 
to lour rupees and live riipee.s, they came for¬ 
ward most willingly, and the cultivation rapidly 
expanded. Then again, iu I860, the price was 
reduced to four rupees eight annas, but it has uot 
been found that that reiliictioii has liad any sen- 
.siblc efl'ei'l. in redueing the cultivation; therefore 
the inference is, that four rui>ce.s eight aniia.s is 
enough for that are,a. In 18()9~70, which is of 
course the last year uji to which we have any in- 
formatiim,the. cultivation on those terms increased 
largely. 

3 . 554 . Then you are decidedly of opinion that 
the cultivation as it n iw stands is entirely volun¬ 
tary, without any pressure or eouipulsioti on the 
part of the officials?—^I’orfectly so. 

3555, And the cultivators arc entirely at 
liberty to throw up their land if circumstanoes 
e.liange, and the price is not remunerative?— 
Perfectly so. 

3556. With reference to the greater profits 
wliich may be made fi'om the cultivation of 
tobacco and sugar, and one or two other things, 
how is it that there is a general dlbposition to 
cultivate opium in preference to those more pro¬ 
fitable products; is it owing to the system of 
ready money advances, and certainty of the pay¬ 
ment for the produce, or to what is it owing ?— 
Those circumstances of course have their weight, 
but I tliiuk that in most instances the cultivation 
of opium is more profitable than tho cultivation of 
tobacco and sugar. 

3557. There 
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S557. There arc some fitiitistirs here, prepared 
by Mr. Hanijiton, showing that tobacco is vei'y 
much more remunerative than opium cultivation; 
but I was under the impression that it was the 
system of ready money advaru’es that made the 
opium e.ultivation popular?—No dotibt it tends 
to make the cultivation of the poppy i!xtrcinely 
popular. The ryot gets the advance just at the 
season of the year when he most requires the 
money. 

3558 And, moreover, bis crop for the time 
being is by law removed from any distraint? — 
Yes, tliat, of course, is an advantage also. 

3.551). Have you ever had complaints made to 
you when in India by cultivators, of being com¬ 
pelled to give theii' land against their will I'or 
opium cultivation ?—Never. 

35(iO. Not even at the time when there was a 
spasmodic effort made to in<rreasc the amount of 
cultivation?—No, I never heard of any one being 
compelleil to cultivate against his will. 

3561. There is a very strict law again.st that, 
namely, the law of 18,57, which says, “ Any 
inferior officer who shall <'ompel, or h.“c‘ any 
mean.s to ecanpel, any cultivator to enter into 
engagements, or to receive ailvances for the 
cultivation of the poppy, .shall be liable to be dis¬ 
missed from his situation,” and so on? -Y(;.s. that 
is the law. 

3562. You have already said that tlmre i.s no 
case within your knowledge in which th.-it has 
occurred?—No, 1 have never heard of a ca.se 
of that kind. 

3563. Ilowyou account for thesl<fadily growing 
consumption of Abkari opium ?—The great in¬ 
crease ha.s been in the jwovince of .Assam. 

.3564. Not in the I’unjatdt, wh<*re they do not 
smoke, but where they do eat ojtium ? - That is 
not Government opium; I can only spe.ak of the, 
opium which is manufneture<l and sujiplied !iy 
the Government; that doc.s not extend to ihe 
Punjaub. 

3565. But as fur a.s your own experleimc anil 
knowledge of India goes, there is no ]iartieular 
moral evil connected with the cultivation of 
opium; :is regards the actual cultivators of the 
soil, they are not a bit more degraded or debased 
than any other cultivators?—No. certainly not. 

3566. Atid, in tlicir malcritil ciri uinstanee.s, 
they probably arc rather helter off; that is my 
experienei;; is it yours?—1 think so. 

3567. .An honotirahlc Member near me referred 
to some alternative mode of dealing with the 
cultivation: all the local anthoritics up to the 
present day, who have por.-onal knowledge of 
the feelings of the people, are ojiposed, arc they 
not, to anything like an acreage tax on the cul¬ 
tivation of opium?—All that J ever had any 
commiinieation with are ojtjMised to it. 

3568. Because it would subject the etdtivalors 
to great uncertainties from the fluctuations of the 
tax, and also because of the inquisitorial nature 
of the supervision whioh would be cxi:rei.sed ov<t 
them ?—Those are objection.s; hut the chief oh- 
ieetion is, that., it would be a sacrifice, of revenue. 
You could not not get any revenue by sucli a 
tax as that. 

3569 That is a difficulty, to combine any two 
things, the security of the revenue and the free¬ 
dom from taxation of the peojdc ?—Yes. 

3570. Mr. J, B. Smith.'] Sir James Elphin- 
Btone has asked me to put this question to you: 
Are you aware that Turkey opium, which was 
once largely exported to China, is not now sent 
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there?—I btdieve that what tliey call Persian 
opium is, to a great extent, Turkey opium : that 
is to sav, it isgroivn in Turkish Arabia, not only 
in Persia. 

3571. Then it is merely the same thing under 
another name ? — I believe that a great deal of that 
is grown in Turkish -Arabia. 

3572. Sir D. Weddvrbnrn.] But is it not the 
case, that the opium which used to fetch the 
highest price in the market was grown in the 
neighhourhood of Smyrna ?-l do not know that 
Smyrna opium 1ms ever been exported lo ( bina, 
if so it must have been in very small onan- 
titles. 

3.573. Sir W. Lav'xoii.] Did 1 rightly under¬ 
stand yon to say that the nativc.s of India use 
bhang as a substitute for ojniim ?—J do not know 
that they' use it as a substitute for opium, but they 
use it as an intoxicating drug. 

3574. I think yon .‘^aid that if re.strietions on 
the growth of opium were removed it would cause 
•an iiicrc!i.scd eonsmniilion of opium in India ?— 
Yes. 

.3.575. Should yon consider that an evil to the. 
peo|)le of India ?- AYell, 1 think it woidd he. 

.3576. Then 1 think you .'^aid, in answer to one 
hononrahle Mi'inher, that some jiortion of the 
opium was ui?ed for inedieiuni jiurposes?— 
Yes. 

.3.577. But is it not a fact that the hulk of the 
opiiiiii produced in India is not well iuhqited for 
medicinal purjioses?-! believi* it is perfectly 
Well adapted for modieinttl [uirposes; hnt in 
Europe, I'lirkey opium is jirefeired to Indian 
(qiiiiin. 

3578. And, I suppose, out of 70,6(10 chests, it 
could only he a vmy iiiHiiitesimal ]iroportion 
wliieh could lie eonsuined for medieiual purposes ? 
— Very small. 

357!). Mr Grout Biijf. \ Ybiii meittioneil, I 
think, that a great deal of ojnmn was eoiiMimed 
in Bajpootana?—Yes. 

3580. Till’ Rajpoots are about the finest race 
in India, are they not?- •• Well, they art; fine strong 
fellows. 

3581. A eertaiii amount of ojiinin is eonsuini'd 
in the Ponjanl), i.s it not (—So I believe. 

.3582. Y’oii have never heard that It has in any 
way injured the physical devidojimeiit of the 
iSikhs, have you ? - No, I cannot .say that I 
have. 

3,583. Sir /)'. J.airsoii. | Why d»i you ihitik 
that it would he niiilesiraldC that thei'oiisiimption 
should he inen ased in India, us yon said it would 
be, if the rostrie.tions were removed ; what evil 
do yon anticipate from that?—Well, of course, if 
the eultivalioii of the liopjiy w ere ])erfeetly free 
throughout Bengal, and peojile could eonsume 
o])ium for the mere tronblc ami expense of grow¬ 
ing it., it might encourage a larger use of the 
drug. To that extent it would, no doubt, he in¬ 
jurious to the ])eople. 

.3584. Mr. (irntit Duff.] YTm would say, I sup¬ 
pose, that while opium, iisiul in moderation, may 
not perhaps be deleterious, w hen u.scd in great 
quantities (as it svas in Assam, aud when used by 
ohildren) it is very deleterious?—'J'liat is iny be¬ 
lief. * 

3585. .\inl it is because you do not wish to 
expose the general population of India to the 
evils which at one time prevailed in Assam, 
that yon do not want to see the cultivation 
spread broadcast in India?—Yes, 1 should regret 
it. 

T 2 3586. Chairman.] 
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3580. Cbfiirmnn.'\ Can you detect a professed 
opium-eater by his a])pearance?—Yes; I have 
seen Home of tlie natives of Knjpootana and the 
Western States, who arc habitual oj)iuin-eator 8 , 
and, no doubt, they have a peculiar appear- 
nijee. 

.3587. Mr. J. Ji, Tliat is where it is 

taken in excess?—Yes, 1 .am talking ol'a man 
who eats t wo drachm.s of opium a-«lay. 

.3588. Chuinnun.] Would it be, jiossibleto levy 
a tux upon bhang?—In Bengal we do levy a 
large tax ujton bhang. I'erhaps 1 had better go 
into that under tbe head of Abkari. 

358!(. .Sir/?. If'i'dtlerlivrii.] In 1802-6.3,1 find 
that the revenue derived from Malwa ojiiiim con¬ 
siderably e.V(!eeded that I'rom Bengal; tin; Alahva 
return being .3,222,(1(10/., while from Bengal rather 
less than ,3,000,OOO/. was obtained; in 1808-0!) 
the revenue from opium amounted to nearly 
7 . 000 , 0 ( 10 /., of which two-tliirds came from Ben¬ 
gal; what is the causi! of that great relative 
ehang<' ?—1’he <'ause Is this, that in the partieidar 
year which yoti mentiomai fii'st, the (puintitv ef 
Malwa opium exportcil must have been considi’r- 
ably larger than the <[uantity of opium [iroduccd 
in Bx'iigal. 

.■l.'dlO. But is there any special reason for that 
gieat relative i’alling-od' in the amoiuit of the 
JVIalwa o]iium, as eom]iare<I with the Bengal 
o]iinin, if it has been continuous; ] name those 
a.s extreme eases?--d'he seasons iire not uniform 
throughout Indi.a. Sometimes yon ha\c a fav<>ur- 
able season In Western Jiulia and a very un¬ 
favourable one in Bengal and Behar; so that it 
may hajipen, and it does happen, that you have a 
redundant ero]I on the one side of India while 
yoti have, a failure on the other. 

:b»!)l. But my reason for asking the i|uestion 
is, that I want to know whether, while in Bengal, 
there isu cheekujion the extent<il'<'uliIvation and 
in lyialwa there is mote, you consider that any 
special causes were at work tending to diminish 
tl'e cultivation in Malwa and to inereastf it in 
our own territory: becaus<‘ you said before, that 
we were to exereix; great eare in limiting the 
extent of eulllvatiou in our own territories, and 
that we had no power to limit it In the Aa(iv<! 
stat<’s: but when so largi' a .‘■upply comes from 
territories beyond our •control, it would seem 
that we can trxereise very little control over the 
market, even il’ we limit it in our own terri- 
torie /-?—1 cannot jjrecisely state what the causes 
arc which limit the cultivation in Malwa. 

:).3!)2. Chairmcni,] 'J'he honourable Member is 


rather putting this; what is the use of fixing the 
number of cnests to be exported from Bengal 
when we have no means of putting any limit to 
tho quantity to be exported from Malwa ?—That, 
of course, renders any measure taken by the 
Government to equalise the ])roduce ol‘ Bengal 
less efficacious tlian it otherwise would be; but 
il removes one element of uncertainty. 

359.3. Sir D. Wedderhurn,'] Then I want to 
know wbotber there is any particiilar difference 
between the opium produced in Behar and that 
wlileh is jiroduced in Benares, because 1 find, on 
reference to the Tables in some Return.s furnished 
to this Ifoiise, that whilst almost the whole of the 
Behar o|)ium is exported to the Ghineso cmi)ire, 
as nearly ns po.ssihlc one-half of the Benares 
o])iiini is exportial to Singapore and Penang?— 
It is a mere iu:i,ttiu’ of hal»it. 

.3594. Have you heard that there was a scheme 
for establisluiig a Hue of French steamers to ply 
tlirecT 1 )( tween Persia ami Cliina to convey opium? 
—A'o, 1 have not heard of that. 

359.1. Are you aware that in February 1870, 
2.000 chests of Persian u]>inin were landed in 
ll<mg Kong'!—1 know that l.'ist year there was 
a large inqiorlation of Persian iqiiuin into China. 

3.5!J(i. ]\ir-//e«e/i.] Y"ou staled tluat in Bombay, 
and in some other jiarts of India, no system of 
ailviinees jirevailed; 1 want to know' wliether you 
attribute! the want of tliat eystem to the falling- 
oil'of the revenue'?—Ko; advances are nnule in 
Bombay and in the Kative states, but they arc 
made, not by Government but by private, indi¬ 
viduals. 'I'lie falling-olf in jiroduetion is not a 
[lermanentor steady falling-olf, but merely casual 
in certain years, and it depends, I take it, en¬ 
tirely ujion the seasons, and nothing else, 

3597. Tin: sale of opium, 1 think, is conducted 
by private auetioiieeriiig firms in Calcutta?—For 
many yearn tlic Government employed an auc¬ 
tioneering linn in Calcutta to sell tbe opium, aud 
lluty received a eommission ujion the sale of the 
ojiiimi. 

.35!)K. Does not that prcv.ail al. jiresent?—I 
think not. i think it has been changed, and it 
is now sold by a (iovernment officer. 1 should 
like to mention to the Committee the existence 
of these “ Fina'nee and Bevenuc Awamnts” which 
liave been jiublisbed in Caleiittu, and wbich con¬ 
tain the very fiiHest statistics ujion all (jiiestions 
of .salt ami opium. 

.359!). Chairman.} \Yliat is the date of those ? 
—They were jmblished in Calcutta in 1870. It 
is a Government publication. 


Kir Fiti;i)Ei!i<'K .Tamks 1Iai.li1).vy, k.c.u., called in; aud Examined. 


Sir F. J. 
IlaUtday, 
K.e.B. 


3600. Chairman.} Wll-L you kindly state, 
what jirineijial otth'cs you have, held in India?- ■ 
1 went through the usual career of the service in 
the administrative dejiartments in the interior, 
until I became Secretary to the Board of Be- 
veinic; then .Sceretai'y to the Government of 
Bengal; then Secretary to the Government of 
India; then a inemher of the. Council of India; 
ami then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, after 
which I retired. 

3601. Yon are now a member of the Council 
of the Secretary of State?—Yes. ‘ 

3Gt)2. Have you hoard the, evidence that has 
been given by Sir Cecil Beadon ?—I have heard 
the whole of it. 

3603. Do you concur in the opinions which be 


has exjiressed ?—Entirely. I do not know that 
1 . have anything to add to his evidence in any 
way, or that 1 have in any respect to differ 
from it. 

3604. Sir J). JVedderhurn.} I should like to 
know wliclhcr, in any jiart of India, you have 
heard of diseases being prevalent among tho 
natives from .an inadequate supply of salt?— 
hi ever. 

3605. Mr. J. B. Smith.} Is it your opinion 
that the tax on salt is a judicious tax ?—There is 
a great deal to he said against it in the abstract. 
1 daresay, in the eyes of political economists, it 
may have many faults; but it has, with us in 
India, some very remarkable merits: one is that 
it exists, which in India is a very great merit, 
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and has existed for a long while. In India, an 
old tiix, even thou‘;h you may, theorethailly, find 
great linilt witli it, is better understood and 
better taken by the |)eoj»le than a new tax which 
is faultless with jndituail ecorioinisls; tliat is a 
rule; and the salt tax has this in its favour: 
that, being htng established, the natives iiuder- 
Btand it, expect it, and believe in it, and never 
make a complaint against it. I myself have 
never heard a native complain against it. I have 
often lie.ard them ask, “Why, when you want 
money for this or that purpose, do you not, 
instead of putting new taxes on us which we 
cannot understand, increase the salt tax?” 'I’hcy 
constantly ask ns that (piesti<in to this day, lor 
instance, with regard to l.he income tax. A col¬ 
league of mine in(|nii’ed, the other d)iy, of the 
celebrated Dr. Dull', the mi.s.-ioHarv. Avlm.sc know¬ 
ledge of the natives is very compictc, ami he told 
him that, never in all hi.s experience tlid he hear 
a complaint against the salt tax, and he ha<l heani 
a good many complaint.s. That is saying a great 
deal in favour of a tax whi(di, theoretically, may 
have something to be .saiti against it. I>nt there 
is also this to be said, which has been said liy 
Sir (iccil Ihnidon, fliat it is very nearly the only 
tax which i'alls upon the jieoi)lc at all. If _\ou 
were to remove that tax. or any jiart of it, 
you would only l,ia.v(! to suhstitute anotiu'r; and 
that oUier, even though, t(t our ideas, it wonld he 
more a<'ccplal)le, would lie almost certainly nn- 
aei'eptahle to tlie, iiatixcs. It must he undrr- 
Btood tliat, in all our linanei.-d and liscal l•{lcra- 
tiorus In Imlia, we have to deal with this partienlai' 
difficulty, that tin; native hates change ; lie lines 
not care imieh alioiit what may si-em oppi’est-ivc 
to yon, if it is old ami liahitual; lint, if you 
OJiprcss him in a new’ point, then he eomplalns. 

You arc ol' ojilnion tliat the natives 
themselves have never .•onsidiTcd this an oji- 
pres.sive tax?—Never; far IVom it. 

3(!(>7. Since yon have had railways and canals 
and rivers (ipeued, is it not a f.iet that ilie |iriec 
of salt lia.s been rediieml?—Very much rcdiun’d. 

3(i08. And, therefore, if the rate, of wages 
has increased three-fold, and the price of salt i.s 
much dimitiished, the tax In.s lll•cn, in fact, 
lowered?—It has been lowered (ine balf to tlic 
people, no doubt. 

.3G0'J. Mr. Then wliy do not yon 

take tlie natives at flieirword. and increase it ?— 
At this present time it is, or up to a. very recent 
d.'itc, it was a controversy in India whether, in 
place of tlie income-tax, which was very much 
disliked, and other la.xcs which were threatened, 
if not impo.scd, to which the natives ha<l tlie 
greatest possible objeetion. it would not be bet¬ 
ter to improve a. bigber salt lax ; but in these 
days the .Knglisli ideas of government are very 
apt to prevail over the old Oriental ideas in Imlia, 
and they do prevail in the matter of salt, and tlic 
tendency of tlie Oovernmeui in India is rather to 
reduce. If they could, the tax upon salt than to 
increase it ; acting generally iijion the principhis 
and the opinions jirevalent in tni^ cmiiitry. 

3610. lour individual belief is, that we might 
increase the tax very well without restricting 
the conBuniption of salt?—I believe you might- 
The lax is at jiresent highest in Bengal. The 
inquiries that have been made regarding the 
aalt tax have Bhown conclusively that the salt 
tax is nothing more nor less than a poll tax. 
Owing to the great simjilicity of the habits of the 
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jieople, and their generally uniform habits as to 
diet, tile eoiisiimption has no great tendency to 
rise if you lower the duty, or to fall if yon rai.se 
it. ()f course, if you raiserl it bej’oml a certain 
point it iniglit fall oil', but hitherto we have not 
foiiml tli.at; on the conlrary, lately w'c have in¬ 
creased flic duties, and tlie eniisiimpfion lias 
increased with the iiiereasc of the duties. Ami 
tlierelbre it comes to ibis, as Sir Cei il Beadon 
told tlic Committee; the pcojib- on tlie average, 
man for man. eonsiiine every one a like i|iiantitv, 
and it beeonie.s, as J .«jiy, a simple jioll l:ix. Then 
the (|uestion naturally must, arise, if the salt, tax 
is a ]ioil tax upon the jiomilation, wliv sbeiild the 
])o]>uhiti(in of Jbingal jiay a bigber poll tax, more 
than (l(iiil)Ie the poll tax that is paid by the 
Madra.s |iopiilatioii or the i’ximbay population, 
and 1 tliiiik it is a (|iiestioii timt can only be 
answered lyv ex|ieriment. 'I’lie limit, of eonrse, 
oi' onr increase in every ease mii.st be the tohga- 
tion of the people and the action of the smugglers; 
there is nothing el.se to limit it. 

iSli! I. You never made an estimate of the pos¬ 
sible increase ' -No, and I do not think i: is in 
aiiyliodv's jiower lo mak<‘ sneli an estimate; 
it is a tiling that must be (leti iiiiineil by ex- 
jierinient. They liave aetiially done it, and 
have been doing it (or some little lime jia.-t : in 
Almiras and Itoinbay tliey IniM* been gradually 
]iiitling ii iiji till it is now 1 rupee i:t or 14 
annas. 1 (bink at one time it was K annas j; there 
was a doubt wlietlier the jieople would stand tlie 
increase, and tlie doubt was alway.s solved in onr 
favour; and 1 believe it would be a. wi.-e policy, 
without talking min’b about it, to raise it little by 
litll<‘. until yon found that, the people were 
e<|iially taxed with tbo.-e in lieng.al, who are not 
better oil', but rather worse oil', than the ryots of 
Bombay and Madras. 

.'5(i]’.l. W’e are diniinisbiiig tlie lax, in point ot 
fact, arc we, not ?—No, it is now 3 riijiees -1 annas 
in Bengal, and 3 rupees in the Norlli-Westerii 
Brovinees; lint tlu* leiidcney ol the last diseiis.sions 
upon Ili(‘snlijeet, wliieli are not two \ ears old, 
has been to eiieonrage the (.tovi’iaimeiit to rednee 
it, lo eipiali.se it by rediietioii rutlier Ilian to 
eipialise if. by raising; 1 do not agree with tliat 
my.seir. 

.■{fil.'?. Air../. /A Siiiilli.] Yon are auare (hat 
there is a eoiisiderable jiarty in (bi.s country who 
consider the (a.x very (i|i]iressive on (be Indian 
people, and (bey have held meetil^s pro|i»igatiiig 
tliat notion; but you state that, Croiii ymir long 
experienee in India, yon are of opinion that it is 
not ,so coinsideretl by those who pay tlie tax?— 
Alost assuredly lui |ier.'.oii with the smallest expe- 
rieiiee of native opinion would tay that they ever 
eoiiiplaiiied. 

;}fil l. Air, I.iithlliin.] 1 tliink SlrCieeil I’cadon 
said dial four rupees in liis opinion was about the 
liiglie.st point liiat the tax could be raised lo. is 
that your view ? — I should not pretend to .state 
beforeliaiid what T could raise it. to. but I would 
screw it up by degree.s. I do not mean lliat I 
would begin with Bengal, where it is liiglicst, 

.‘Jfiln. Air. ./. D. Smith..’] Probably you would 
not lliinkj of imjHising any iiicreaseil tax, unless 
there w.as some imperative necessity (or it?— 
Certainlf'not; or itnlcss by that means I could 
remove a tsix which I found really did oppress 
the people, and to which they had a strong ob¬ 
jeetion. 

3616. Air. Cane.] Is salt used in India for any 
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Bir F. J. except d(>ni(!iilic j)urpose 8 ; is it used for agricnl- 
UaUidas, ture, for iiiRtunco ?—1 do not know that it is used 
K.CB. at all for iigri(;uUtir(‘; it is used slightly for 
—— cattle, lint not to the extent that we should sup- 
S May 1 , 171 , pose iI emild he used; and it is not used at all 
for niannfaetures: that is to say, for salting meat 
or anything of that kind. 

.■Jfil 7 . Is it used for curing fish?—it is a little 
in ISomhiiy, 1 am told ; in Bengal not at. all. 

.‘IGtk. There is no great industry in India for 
salting fish?—No. 

36lit. But fish arc very ahnndant ?—Yes. 

3620. Would it not occur to you that the tax 
on Balt is an impediment to its heing used for 
these purjioscs ?—1 f T saw any reason to believe 
that it was an impediment 1 should act aiicord- 
ingly ; hut I have never seen anything to cause 
me to sn|ipose that such was the case. Nobody 
in India salts his meat; the climate will not allow 
of it. As I'or salting your fi,sh, hi fore you can get 
your fish dry the fisli is rotten ; the climate will 
not admit of it. The [leojilc dry their fish in the 
sun, (»• eat it, 1 am sorry to say, in a jiutrid 
state, hut never think of salting it 

3621. Would they not give, the salt more to 
cattle if it were cheaper ?—If they would they 
woidd probably' tell us so. They do not com¬ 
plain lliat they are shortened in their use of salt 
for cattle by its price; and if it was so, it would 
be a tiling very fairly and closely to consider. 

3622. Do you think that in no agricultural 
Operations would it he used more if it were 
cheuper ?—1 thiidi not; and we have had ex¬ 
perience of that. Sir (,'ceil Beadoii mentioned 
that during certain years the salt-tax was re¬ 
duced from 3 rupees odd, to 2 rupees 8 annas ; 
that was practically my own doing. T did it in 
the expectation, the foolish expectation as it 
turned out, that there would he a large iiierease 
of eonsumjition, and an e(|ualily,or jierhaps even 
an inciease, of revenue. Nothing of the sort 
took iilace ; it produced no ellect at all, ami after 
it had had ihe fullest possible trial and experi¬ 
ment it/Was given up. That is an actual case in 
point. 

3623. Sir J). fVe(Ultrhurn.'\ I BUjijiose you 
would consider that the limit of taxation was 
reai‘he .1 the in.-tant that any diminution in the 
eonsumjition took place ?.'—('ertainly ; as soon as 
any pronounced diminution in the eonsumjition 
took jilaec I .should .say that the limit of taxation 
had Injen excluded. 

.3624. Sir H'. I.tiw.iim.'] Ihi you know the 
average eonsumjition of salt jier head throughout 
India?—It has been in(|nired into, and 1 think it 
was made out that the average comsumptii n of 
salt jier he.ad was about 12 lbs. 

3625. Mr. J. I'. Smith.li That is for all India? 
—Yes. 

3626. Sir W”. X«t/‘*on.] Do you hajijien to 
know what the consumption is jicr head near the 
coast, where they can get it eheajier?—No. 1 
am not myself cognizant of the details of those 
inquiries which were made after 1 left India, hut 
only of the result of them; and the result was as 
I tell you, that, one man with another, they found 
that tlioy consumed, on the average, 12 lbs. per 
head. 

3627. It has been stated that, whilst where 
salt is ehcapoBt, near the coast, the ednsiuiiption 
is upwards of 20 lbs., the average was, a short 
time ago, under 10 lbs., showing that in con- 
siderahie districts it must be as low as 5 lbs. Do 
you think tliat that is a fair statement?— No, I 


do not think that it is a fair statement. I think 
it is an inaccurate statement preb.-ibly, but it 
would be very oasy to test it. The papers of 
the inquiry are forthcoming, and it would be very 
easy to see wlictber the inquiry was fair and 
comjilete, and wdietber the result of the inquiry 
was correctly stated or not. 

3628. But if if were so, and if an article like 
salt were in some parts consumed to the extent 
1 have mentioned, that would show that the con- 
sunqitiori was restricted by the tax, w'ould it not? 
—Distinctly. 

3629. Mr- Ji. Smith.] But might, it not so 
bajijien that the average eonsumjition of salt on 
tlie coast, where there is an abundant siijipiy of 
fish, would be atfeeted by that cirenn'stance ?— 
They do not salt tludr fish inneli. 

36.30. Mr. Itourke.] I believe that it has sonuv 

times liemi suggested in India that throughout 
our territories Uio salt-tax should be equalised? 
-Yes. ; 

36.31, Now, I ajijirehcnd fjoiii your evidence 
that you do not; uttriburc much importance to 
that eijualisatioii as a financial measure?—Ido 
not know if you heard me say just now that I did 
not see why, the salt-la.x being a jioll-lax, the 
jieojile of one j'art of India should pay a higher 
jioll-tax than the people of another part of India, 
other things being equal. Thcreloro my ten¬ 
dency would he towards equalising. I do not 
mean that it is at jircsejl Jiossilile, hut it is a 
thing to look at. 

.36.32. Kqmilising it l?y raising it?—By raising 
it wlierc it is low, richer than by lowering it 
where it is high. 

.36.3.3. Wiiiild the equalisation of if have any 
efli-e.t in redneing th-i exjicnses at all with regard 
to the customs liur?—It would dejiend a good 
(leal uji.'iii liow It was done. If the salt of 
Madras and Bombay could he brought uji to an 
(•(lunlity, or even nearly an ecjiiality with that of 
Bengal, yon miri’it take off a very large jireven- 
tiveliiic: the Ike that is now in existence be¬ 
tween Madras aiid Boinhay', and llin<io(istan,you 
may say. 

3631. Mr. .ff.’'(•/(. I There might lie this rea¬ 
son, iiiiglit th*rc not, for requiring a rather 
larger lax to liC levii'd in Bengal than in other 
jiaris of India, ’lecause in Bengal von have the 
jieruianent selilcmeni (■xi.-ling, am( therefore, it 
being imjiossihl- to raise a larger amount by 
means of tlie Ian I revenue, it would ho necessary 
to raise revenue liy other means?—Yes; only 
that you eaiinol look upon the salt-tax in that 
local way jirceisely. If you put it in this way, 
that lieeiiuse ihf jieojilc of Bengal, by means of 
the jierinanent letllemcnt, arc more highly taxed 
or less liighly (taxed, therefore the salt-tax should 
he higher or kwer in Bengal, 1 could answer the 
(|iiestion; lint Jintting it in that way, you put it 
as a general lax all over India, and I am not sure 
that 1 know lie sort of answer that you would 
exjKHd. 

363.5 Wlier. it is impossible to increase the 
land revenue in jirojiortion to the increased proe- 
jierity of the ji^ople, it is necessaiy to make up 
tlie amount by some other means?—Y'es. 

3636. And the salt-tax having been generaUy 
stated to be an equitable tax, and not oppressive 
to tlio jieople, would it be fair to levy radter a 
heavier amount on the people of Bengal than on 
other parts of India, where it is ixissible to in¬ 
crease from tiny\ to tune the land revenue ?— 
think that, thm ^ & great deal in that; and X 
I V 
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think it is very probable that that very cinniin- 
■ stance is the one to which wc owe the difficulty 
in raising the tax in Bonibav and Madras to an 
equality witli that of Bengal. The people have 
a right to turn round and say : we are taxcid as 
regards our land revenue nn>re highly than you in 
Bengal, ami for that very reason we cannot 
afford to pay a higher salt-tax. 1 think it very 
likely that injiractice, if you eamc U) imsh it. you 
would litid yourself met with that difficulty. 

36^57. Mr. Grant. Duff.] The recent raising of 
tlie rate at wliieh the salt duty i.s levii-d in I'oinliay 
and Madras lias not, so far as you have henni, 
excited any discontent?—Not the least tliat 1 
have lieard of. 

3G3H. Some questions were put to Sir Cecil 
Beadon by tlic bonoiirabie Member for Brighton, 
which 1 tiiiiik you heard, about the uncertainly 
of the ojiiiim revenue '—Yes. 

3639. 'I'lii' (lovernment of India is ])erfec(ly 
aware of, and has long carernlly watched, the 
fliietuatioiis of the opium reveniie, has it not?— 
No doubt: it is a matter of too great importanee 
not to watch it. 

SGdO. But lln're are, are tlu're not, two sclimds 
of financiers in India; one wliicli coiisidm s that 
altlioiigb the ojiiiun revenue will violcnllv Unc- 
tunle in the iiiturc, as it has done in the [tast, it 
will ne\cr really fail us; ami another which con¬ 
siders that the recent fall was a warning of a \ei y 
serious fimim'ial tiangcr about to come?—Yes. 

3641. Hot you Would say, 1 su|ijios(^, (bat wi- 
have hardly sufficient data to eonblc us to come 
to a \crv positive conclusion as to wliudi ol‘ these 
two schools of financiers is in tin* riglit ?- -\\ ell, 
1 think that we have got data ciiough to make 
UK look at the nnitter with the most careful atten¬ 
tion. I myself look njam the prospecls of tlie 
opium revenue to he very alarming; in that 
sense I am of one school rather than the oilu r; 
I nm of the school that anticipates the worst coii- 
sequeucos as to the opium revenue from the iii- 
orease. of o|ilum cultaation in China, and from 
the incn;ase<l importaliou into (diina from I’ershi. 

3642. What 1 wished to bring out was, that 
the two opinions are lield, and both held h^ very 
able Indian finaneiers; that is the ease, is it not? 
—Quite so. 

3643. Isnppose wedoootknow veryaecuralidv 
the statislies ivilli regard t.o the production of 
opium in (iliina?—No, hut we have been in¬ 
formed upon the best authority what we could 
have resorh'd to ; I think the words used by Sir 
Rutheriiird Alcock arc, that it is an undoiihtcd 
fact that the [irosent amount of ojihmi produced 
in China is very large, and that it is greatly in¬ 
creasing. He Uses very strong language uiion the 
Bubject. 

3644. Have you formed any opinion as to the 
remarkable rise in ojiium in this very last year? 
—It is one of those tilings upon wliiidi it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to form an oiiinion at all; the 
price of opium is governed by so many eoiisidera- 
tiouB, the demand in China, the state of exchange, 
the money market, and a hundred and fifty tilings 
besides the opium crop itself. Gcutn'ally speak¬ 
ing, we see that where the crop has fallen very low 
one or two vears before, and the exportation from 
India has been consequently small, then, as we 
f^ould expect, the demand and the price rise to¬ 
gether in the following years, but it is not inva¬ 
riable, although tliat is the general rule, 1 should 
say, no doubt. 

8645. What is fhe lowest point to which you 
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recollect the opium ivvenuc having fallen wlien 
yon were in India?—I liave seen if down at 
7(K) rupees a elic!.l, if not even a little lower. 1 
find that it was .737 in the veiir 1838-39; that was 
the price in Calcutta, and for iiiaiiy years il was 
very low. 

3646. Was there as mueli abirni about the 
o])iiim revenue then as there lias been recently? 
—No; but what has really ereiited the alann is 
the discovery of this ]inidiietioii in China. It is 
pcrfV'Ctly clear that if the ]iroduetioii in China 
should eontiinie, and il' they can contrive to make 
opium as suited to the (.'Kim‘se. tasti: ns we ihi in 
India, we slnili be liealen out of tin' lield. 

364 7. Mr. Luing and Mr. Massey held the 
siiiigiiiiie view about opium, did they not—I 
think they did. 

3648. And Sir Richard Temple, if I reeollect 
right, has taki'ii llii! oilier view —He has taken 
certainly the other view. 

3649. And yon would say, I siipjioso, that the 
(lovernment of India at home has expressed pretty 
miieli the view which yon have, exjircssed, in so 
far as il has expressed any view?—! think so. 

36.70. Sir //'. /.«fc.s()«. ] But the eoii.nmi|'lion 
in (liiiia is also increasing very mnidi iiloiig with 
the enltivatioii. is it not. so llial there is a de- 
imiiid both for the Indi.'iii opium and for the home¬ 
grown Chinese opium ? S|leaking for the liminees 
of India, I earne.silv Inipi* il may he so. 

36.j1. Is it llic I'aet that the eonsiniiption of it 
is sjircadiiig immensely in China?—I siippo'-c it 
is hceans<‘ a eonsiilerahle (jiiantity has been taken 
off in addition to this hoim- enltivatioii, and the 
importation from Pm'sia. 

.■)6.72. Sir ./. 7i//i/i/;;.«0/«c.] Was not tin' time 
which yon iiieiilioiied, when the price of ojiimn 
was ,“o low, eoineid' lit with the time when Com¬ 
missioner l.iii seized the ojiiuiii and burnt il ?— 
Tin'll would not ll(•<•ollnl I'oril.hee.auseiii otlieryears 
the same jihenomenoii oi-enrs; il goes dow n again 
and then rises suddenly. Between 18,70 and 
18,79, tIn-re are live years of ixtremelv small 
jiriees. 

36.7;!. Mr. For how many years has 

the I’ersian opium been imporled into Ciiiiia in 
large t|nantitie.s?-- In my day. 1 never hearil of 
the I’ersiaii ojiium. 11 is a discovery of late 
limes entirely. It is alluded to in a iiiihlie.ation 
in Caleiitta, a eolleelion of jiajiers relating to 
the Ojiium (|mstion, in wliieh all tlje informa¬ 
tion that exists regarding ojiinm in China *aiid 
Persia and elsewhere, has been eolh'eted, and a 
great deal of eorresjioiidence and di.seiission iijioii 
(he ino.-t interesting jiarts of the ojiiniii (|iieslioii; 
and il is from those that 1 have derived myself 
the knowlwige wliii-h I jiossess about the Per¬ 
sian iijiiniii, wliie.li is very small afti'r all. 

3654. But it has only been within a very few 
years that the growtli of Pi’rsiaii ojiiiiiii has dis- 
tiirhod our ealenlations with resjieet to jirice ?— 
It is only within a very few years. 

365.7. And has the growth of the Persian 
Ojiium been jiretty well iMiiiteiiijioraneous with 
the increase in the growtli of C.liiiia njiiiim'?— 
That I cannot say. 

3656. Wlieii y'ou sjieak of alarm with regard 
to our Ojiium 'revenue, is that alarm jirodneed by 
appreliension^ wliieh you may feel with regard U> 
the growth of Persian ojiium, aud the home 
China opium?- The Persia and the China opium 
arc tilings that ai’o just now staring us in the 
face; it may eventually come from other places, 
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Sir F. J. from Jiivii, for instiiiice; but tliose are the two 
llaUiday, tbiu^Ti^ ua in the lace now. 

K.C.D. .‘{(>.57. J>ut hitherto the jthcnomcna that have 
—*• (listiirla-rl our calculatittns have been phenomena 

5 May 1871 . ,,ver wliich we have iiail Aome eontrol; we were 
able to bring back the jn'icc?—Yes. by luanipu- 
latiotiH ill our own leiritorv. Hut tins ia to a 
great extent beyond our eontrol. It occurs to 
• me tliat it may be indirectly within our control, 
both the Persian growth and the China growth. 

3G;58. Would you htatc to the Committee how? 
— Ah regards the Persian growtii it is, jierhapa, a 
very trite suggestion: but I think it would be 
very obvious b) put it into the. head of’ the Per¬ 
sian (jlowrnment to inflict an export duty; it is 
a .suggestion that they would be very likely to 
adopt, and it might do a great deal ol' gonil in 
interrering with tliat trade, at all events limiting 
it. Further than that, with regard to the China 
prodiietion, 1 woiilil first of all desire to haio 
more accurate information. What we have not 
accurate information about is the diirercnce ol’ 
rjiiality between the China opium and our opium. 
]f the (‘hina opium is so inferior in (|iiality, and 
likely long to remain so, as that there will always 
be a very large diff'ercuee in price, 1 do not 
think that it is likely to do us any harm for a 
great many years to eome, if at al; it is like 
]>oor wine against good wine. ]{ut il it be the 
case that they arc iivijirovitig in the cultiv.ation in 
China, and that soil and eliiuate are likely to 
enable them to make their o])i;;m -.is good as ours, 
then 1 think that our position i.s very critical. 

3(5,')!*. Did T rightly understand you to say that 
the opium raised in (.’hina is chiefly consumed in 
China’?—1 belicv<! entirely. 

3f»f)0. 'J'hen an export duty in China would 

have no efli'ctonthis (piestion '?.None whatever; 

it was us to Persia that 1 sugge.sted that,. 1 
should say that thf're are some remarkable papers 
towards the end of tliat book to which 1 have 
already referred, which the tamimittec may not 
have seen, which tend to show that the Chinese 
Govcnimeut arc deliberately and wilfully, and 
of’ .set purpose, encouraging the growth »)f 
opium in (.'hina, with a view to revenge them¬ 
selves ujion us, and to stamp out our opium re¬ 
venue ; that they are ojienly and avowedly doing 
it with that jiuriiose. And if they have that, piir- 
jKiee, they are a sharp and clever people, and they 
may do us a great deal of harm. 

3GC1. Mr, LytMUni^l Does not the Fiinperor’s 
edieit, prohibiting the growth of opium in Cfliina, 
exist?—No, it has been s))eeially drojijiedfor the 
jmrjiose of meeting us, and jmtting an end to our 
trailc. 

3C62. Sir J. lilphimtonf,] You are aware that 
there was formerly a large imjiort of Turkey 
opium into (Miina? — Yes, as was 8 a.id by Sir 
Cecil TSeadon just now. IJc believed that that 
Turkey opium \vas the same as the Persian 
opium. 1 do not know enough to say as to that,. 

3()t)3. It was, as a matter of fact, shijijicd at 
Smyrna, and scut round the (kpc ?—Y’es. 

3(iC4. That Turkey opium has disappeared, has 
it not ?—1 do not hear of it now. 

366.'). It amounted to 11 , 0(10 chests, if I recol¬ 
lect right ?—Perhaps so. 

3666. Do you know the provinces in which 
tliis Persian opium is grown?—No, I do not. 
Howe ter, in that book which I have alluded to, 
but which 1 have not had time to go thixiugh 
o completely, you would find a good deal of infbiv 

mation upon all those jioiuts. 


3667. Mr. Bourie."] Did the opium revenue of 
Inst year exceed the estimate a great deal?—yeB,"* 
very greatly. 

3668. Can you wive the Committee any reason 
for that?—Well, the reason for that is really that 
which is at the bottom of much of the dilhculty 
of our opium revenue altogether. You lieard 
Sir Cecil Beadon say that upon his advice the 
Government had come to the determination of 
bringing to market in Calcutta, every year, from 
48,01)0 to fiO.OOO chests, so that the supply might 
alway.s bo equal, and of giving out that they 
intended lo do all this, so that the public, and the 
merchants in India, and in China, might know 
that the quantity brought to market would 
always be the same; and in order to do this, 
he said that we bad nothing (o do but gra¬ 
dually to collect a reserve oi’ about 10,000 
cliest.s. Tins advice of Sir Cecil Bcadoii’s 
was followed; lie retired, and went away to 
Jingland. The very first year that it was 
atUunpted it broke down, for reasons whicli are 
HU answer lo the question you have just put to 
me. The opium agents are called upon at the 
beginuing of the sca.son, say about April, to 
estimate what llio crop will be, and what the 
out-turn will be fur the season coming, and they 
do it to the be.'st of tlicir ability, looking at the 
acreage and the stale of the crop, and so on. In 
April of the year following this suggestion, made 
by Sir Cecil Bcadoii, and adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and highly .apjiroved by the 
Secretary of Stale here, the opium .agents rejiortcd 
that they could with ease bring to market in this 
season 48,000 chests; and, accordingly, the 
Government notified to tlic public that they 
would bring to market 48,000 chests of this 
season’s production. Luckily, they' put in, “ pro¬ 
vided that such an amount be produced.” In 
.luly the agents were obliged to say that, owing 
to hail-storins and drought, and one thing and 
another, the siipjily, instead of being 48,000, 
was not 38,000 chests. A great uproar arose 
in Calcutta; and the merchants rose, not as one 
man, but as half a dozen men, because each one 
had a different opinion about as to what ought to 
be done. Some said, “ Y’ou must, somehow or 
other, produce the 48,000 chests; if not out of 
this season, you must take it out of the next 
season” (wliich (he Government can do, hut it is 
burning the candle at both ends). Others said, 
“No, certainly not; if it is only 38,000 chests, 
you ought not to produce more than yon have 
been ai)ie to cultivate.” It ended, I think, in 
the Governmeiit taking the amount out of the 
next year, and, luckily, the next year was a 
huuqicr; so that they were able to fill up the 
vacuum. Hut that show'cd that Sir Cecil 
licadon’s suggestion was, after all, impracticable. 
The truth is tliat it is a singularly precarious 
crop, and the sligldest thing alters the con¬ 
sistency of opium; drought, much rain, hail¬ 
storm, wind—anything will alter it; and you 
never can tell till the end of the season what the 
out-turn will be; so that you are always liable 
to have more than you wanted or less than you 
wanted. 

3669. Is there any powerful body of men in 
India who really wish to see the Government 
mono^lyef opium done away with altogether, and 
to substitute for it a general excise duty ?—No; I 
think that, if there was a powerful bray of men 
in India, or in England, who cared a bit about 
it, it would be done to-morrow. There was a 
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powerful body of peojile who were determined to 
put down tJie salt monopoly. 1 am old enough 
to remember it in its full force, when the Govern¬ 
ment (lid its utmost to keep out the English Kilt, 
and the English salt dealers determined, some¬ 
how or other, to put down that tnono[ioly. All 
sorts of frightful consequences were predicted ns 
the result of )iutting it down; but the end of it 
was that the salt nionoi>oly was put down, nud 
the salt is much cheaper, and the i»coiile have a 
great deal more of it; and the result has heen 
highly favourable, and it has quite falsilied all 
the apprehensions of those officials who opposed 
it 80 long. Xo doubt they opposed ii for honest 
reasons, hut they turned out to be wrong. So 
with regard to the opium monopoly ; il any great 
interest was to determine to put down this mono¬ 
poly, for the sake of allowing that interest to g(!t 
into, and to work it themselves, 1 have no doubt 
it would be dotie beliwc long, whether the interest 
was in India or in England. 

.3670. Mr. (JrantDiiff.^ Perhaps llicCommittee 
ought to have their attention directed to a re¬ 
markable pa]ter of Sir,Iohn Peter Grant’s, taking 
the opposite view on that subject ?—1 have a 
copy of it; hut it does not fake an ojiposit*; view. 

3671. But a different view?—I do not think 
tliat Sir John Peter Grant would ever have 
differed from inc in this, that if a great intenfst. 
were to start up to meet the opium monopoly it 
would he pul down. 1 am not saying that il 
would he right lo put it down ; hut only that if 
the great English interests, for its own sake, were 
to determine to put it down, it would la; put 
down. 

3672. I do not understand then you to express 
an opinion against the (qiiuin monopoly itsell ?— 
No, 1 have expr(?ssed no oi>in)oa whatever. 

3673. Mr. ] I>o you object to i xpress 

nn opinion on that point ?—Not in the least. 

.3674. Do you think, us a matter of liimucial 
policy, that it would he advisable liw the (lovei n- 
ment to abandon allogothor the growth of oi)ium, 
and let the growth he free tliroughont the wliohi 
country, and then suhsfilnie for their lornier 
system a system of excise and export duty ?— 
Well you know that is a very large cniestion. 
There are three reasons, and only three, that liavc 
ever been given for keeping up the jiresent mono¬ 
poly; they lire very |)owerfnl reasons; they are 
given in ns foreihle language as possihh!, far more 
fofeihle than any that I eotild employ, in a 
Minute of Sir .lohn Peter Grant's, dated, I think, 
1362, when this.question was dis(mss<;d. People 
are continually raising the question in India; it 
is raised and discussed and dropped, and rai.sed 
and discussed and dropped at intervals continually. 
This was one of the raisings of this question, and 
Sir John Peter Grant w'aa referred to imiuialiy ; 
lie was then the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
and he wrote a Minute on the subject, in which, 
ns I have said, the reasons against making any 
alterations are stated most forcibly. The Minute 
itself should be before the Coimnittec; it is at the 
command of the Committee, and is to be got at 
the Indian Office at a moment’s notice. I will 
HOW simply summarise what Sir John Peter 
Grant has said, which the Committee can read 
more at length afterwards. His objections, 
though verv tersely put, arc the objections 
that ever have been put forward. There are 
three great and serious objections to putting 
an enu to the system of monopoly in Bengal. 
One objection is, that you would not be able to 
0.A9. 


prevent a very large system of smuggling without 
an amount of prevenfivc service and piTvcntivc 
ofierations, which would be very exjicnsivc, and 
very liarassiiig to tli(> people; that is ohjeelion 
one. Objcctiiin two is, that it. would bo followed 
(it is part of ohjcirtioii one) liy an increasing I'on- 
Biiinplion of opium iimongst our own people. 
Ami olijcction three is tlic most difficult to get 
over of any. You see, ti.s Sir (h'cil Beadori has 
said, our receipts from opium in Bengal consist 
of two things: they consist, of the duty, and tlu'y 
consist of tile iiinnufactnrcr’s jirolil. The niiinii- 
I’iicturcr’s profit may he 300 rupees a chest, or it 
may la; 4()u or 200, hut it i.s very eonsidcrahlo. 
Why, nohoily asking for it, should we lianil over 
that to anyhiKlv else? Il is of eiiornnms consc- 
(luence just now to ns. If we lost it wc slumld 
have III inipo.se lo that extent, which means from 
a million and a half to two millions and a half 
additional taxation on the [leople, regarding which 
we arc already at oiir wits end. And why. wlu'U 
nohodV asks us for it, we should scatter that to 
the winds, hand it over to A. B. C., or give it up 
altogether, 1 urn tinahlc to see. As to the two 
first .H’giinienls, 1 am con.-i.rained to .say that 1 
sec nothing in them. I think it could lie per¬ 
fectly easy to ]mt down .smuggling under an e.\- 
I'ise system, and that it would he d'lne without 
any larger jireventive service than we have now, 
or Imrassineiit to the people, and with that you 
would ju'eveiit the, anl.ieipatid greater eoii- 
smn|ition by mir own people. Therefore 1 alJaeli 
no inqiortanee. lo tho.se two olijeetions. But to 
the third 1 attach the greatest po.'.sihle iiiipori.’inee, 
.‘iml until anyliotly can show mo how that two 
inillions or more can ho siqqilied. 1 should think 
it a rash (lovernmeut which would Hing it ••iw.'iy. 

3(>7o. AVith regard to llio.-e liiiiiiieiers wlio are 
in iiiMiur of doing away with the (ioveriuneht 
nionopolv,.do yon know how they meet tic diffi- 
cnlty which yon have just suggested, that is to 
sav, how they meet the difficulty raised by ibis 
gr'ciit vaeiiiini in oiir fiiianees wliicb would he 
cjiiiscd by the abamlonnicnl of ibe growth of 
opium?—I should tell sou, that lurking in my 
iiiiiid, after all lliat I have .said, there is a doubt; 
and that doubt shows wlial would probably be 
said by jiersons wlm desire now, ou grounds nf 
political economy, sinqily to |mt an end to the 
jire.senl .system ; but ibis is tlie merest specidn- 
tion, il w ould not do to act upon il at all. Von 
see that wo are now perliaps face to fqee wilb^lbe 
destroyer of our opium revenue; It iiiay be 
looniiug In the (lislanee. II this home produe- 
tioii in China and in Ver.sia. and el.sew liere, is 
likely lo turn us out of the market, then 
what is the best chance we have oi saving 
the market? Why the best elmnei' of saving 
the market is to make as much opium as 
ever we eaii, and send It lo China, as cheap as vve 
cun. Mind, the first jirojiositioii is not established 
yet as a fact that the (..liina product ion, or any 
other prodiwtioii, will .siqierscde onrs; that de¬ 
pends upon a great many inquiries wbieb liave 
not yet been made. But lake that siippo.-ition, 
and then one, would sav, the only way to meet 
the case is this: as they have now a t.asle for 
our opium, do not let them get a taste, for another; 
send a« mueh’ns possible into the market; never 
mind its goingf into the market at. a low jirice.; by 
keeping up the jirice you are killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. So that 1 can con¬ 
ceive of a financier saying, far better save half 
than lose the whole, and perhaps, after all, you 
Z «nay 
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may save tlie whole, that is to say, lot private 
enterprise go into the market and manufacture; 
private enterprise will bo quite certain to double 
the cxjwrtation; the amount grown in India will 
be doubled or trebled; the amount sent to China 
will be doubled or trebled; let us hope that in 
this way you may recoup your loss, and if you 
do not, at any rate you save revenue which 
otherwise you may lose for good and all. There 
is a great deal in that deserving to be weighed 
before any one comes to a determination on the 
subject. 

.367(5. Ilut at present would you advise any 
alteration ?—At present it would bo most rash, 
on the information which wc now jioesess, to moke 
any alteration. 

.3677. Sir fP, Lamsou.'] Do you happen to re- 
remcinber the date, of the revocation of the 
Enntcn)r’sedict?—No, J do not; it is alluded to 
in those palters which, 1 think, would be in the 
hands of the Committee. 

3678. It is within a year or two, 1 supitose ?— 
Yes; it is said in those papers that the Chinese 
Government, to meet us, .arc encouraging the 
cultivation of opium to the utmost of their 
power. 

367W. Hut that is modem ?—Comparatively. 

.3680. Sir J. Elphhiiitonc.'] You are not per¬ 
haps aware that opium is a great necessary of 


life in China?—I suppose in one sense it is; they 
cannot do without it, and they will not do with¬ 
out it. If we do not give it to them somebody 
else will; they will have it. 

3681. Have you ever been in China?—No. 

3682. You arc not perhaps aware that the food 
of the Chinese requires a corrective, and that 
nature points out opium as the best corrective of 
the hall putrid food that they eat ?—No. 

3683. You are not aware that dysentry and 
complaints of that sort, arc more rare in China 
in consequence of tlie use of opium ?—No. 

3684. »Sir J). H edderburn.] Have you any ac¬ 
quaintance with the Straits Settlements? —I have 
been in them; 1 have not much acquaintance 
with them. 

3685. There is a large consumption of opium 
there, is there not ?—Half of the population in 
the Straits Settlements is Chinese; they bring 
their opium-consuming habit from China, and 
can-y it on there. But I can bear this testimony, 
tliat they are a most remarkable [xipulation for 
industry and usefulness; the Chinese population 
of the Straits arc one of the finest impulations 
that 1 have had to deal with. 

3686. And it is they who consume tlie opium, 
not the natives of the country ?—It is they, not 
the natives of the country. 
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Sir Thomas I’vcjtOFT, k.c. s.i.^ called in; and Kxamincid. 


3687. Ckairtnaii.\ Wii.l. you lie ;j;o(k 1 enough 
to slate wluit offiees yon have licid in India? -I 
held various ajuiointinenls in the Revenue and 
Judicial Departments, for the first U> years ot'my 
service; idlin'that I was sneee.“sl\'elv Seeretarv 
to the Board of Revenue, Seerelary to the 
Government in the Revenue and ” .Indieial 
Depatiments, ('hief Seeretarv. and then Meinher 
of Council at'!Madras. T retired from tlie .service 
and left India in 1867. 

.3688. You are veiy eogni/.ani willi the mod.' 
hi which the salt revenue has heen eolleete.d in 
Madras, I presume ?—Yes. 

3689. Will you he good enough to state wliat 
has hecn the course of the (.Jovernnieut of 
Madras in the levying of that hraneh of revenue? 
—In Madras, since ISO.'i, the revenue has lieen 
collected through a monopoly. 'I'he sale and 
manufacture of salt are in the hands of (ioveru- 
mcnl. In the beginning of the sea.son the 
Government contract with the maiinfaeturers at 
the different salt works for the <inaulily of salt 
requirwl, which is then brought into store by the 
manufaeturers; it i.s stored on llie 1 iovernnient 
platforms, and sold in due eourse (o the dealers 
at the monopoly rate, whicli at present is two 
rujKjes a mauiui. 

3690. The Government taking upon itself all 
the risk and cxiicnse id' mannfaeture? — The 
mamifaetnrers arc hound to deliver certain 
quantities of salt at certain rale,«, and after they 
have delivered that on the (iovermnent plat¬ 
forms, then the rest is at the risk of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

3691. Mr. J. B. Smith."] What was it heforc 
its present price?—One rujiee 11 annas. 

3692. Chairman.] Is that manufacturers’ 
monoiKily re^idatcd by a statnlc in the nature of 
a regulation?—Yes, there are regulations which 
prcBcribe the course to be followed. 

3693. And prohibit any person from manu¬ 
facturing except with the license of the Govern¬ 
ment?—Yes. 

3694. Will you state how the Government 
make those contracts for manufacture with the 
natives?—Tliey determine for each salt work 
how much is required, and then they arrange 
with the salt manufacturers, giving each what 
they consider to be a fair proportion to manu- 

0.69. 


faetiirc. Jt i.« iben prodiieed in due time liy 
(he mimufiictnrers arid stored on llie Govenunent 
)iIatforms. 

369.7. Do they set mil a given quantily of 
liiiid for eiieh pei>on ? .No; what lliey eiill ihe 
salt pans or .-alt bcils, are already provided, and 
eiirli mannfueturer liiis so imieli belonging to 
him ; on tliose be, pnidiiee.s as miieli salt as is 
required. 

3696. lie is tbe owner of tbe pans ?— Ve.s. 

3697. Does lie deliver (he salt fo (be Guvern- 
nienl by weiglil or measure ?—It i.- delivered (.o 
the (iovernnient by measure, and .sold agaiii by 
llie Government, eM'e|)l for expert by sen. by 
nieasiirc. 

.3698. .\nd bow is if sold wlieii it is for export 
by sea ?-~-For e,\jiort by sea it is .sidd by weigl^, 
because it is usually taken to Gideiittii, where it 
is sold by weigbt, 

.369!) W!:en salt is exported, do tbe (lovern- 
ment lake any jiiofit for the niiiiiiifaet ure ? — 
No, lliey put it on board for |iriiue cost and 
charges. 

.37(M). llnw do they fix (he rates which tliey 
pay the manufiietiirer.s; -Tliey vary aeeordingto 
enstom. 

3701. There is no competition ?—-^’o, iliere Ls 
no com])elitii>n, 'riie Goveriiment. assign to each 
man how much he is to niainiiiietiirc liir tliein, 
and lie niiiiiiifnetiires aeeordingly. 

3702. .And do they fix the rate at which he is 
111 miuinfactiire?—Yes ; that, is to say the l ate is 
the old estaldished rate, usually speaking; it 
goes on from year to year. 

370.3. Can ymi slate what the rnle.sliave u.siially 
been?—They vary so much that it is hiirdiy pos¬ 
sible to say ; but 1 can say, generally, lln-y vary 
from .7 rupees to 12 or 14 rupee,s by llie garee, 
which is n local measure, eipii valent to aboiil four 
tons and-a-lialf. There are some, rates over 12 
rupees, but that is allogetlier exeejitional. 

.3704. Mr,./, ft. Smith.] Is the Madras maund 
the same as^lhe (.kilcutla maund ?—Yes; it is the 
Indian maund. I'lie local niuutid varies, hut not 
the rndian inaund. I'lie Madras local mauud is 
only 2a lbs. 

3705, CtMirman.] Is that sold by the garce 
wholesale to the merchants ? — Yes; it is sold 
cither by the garce or by a measure, which is the 
/. 2 four'- 
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Sir four-lniiu]rc<]th part of a garce. The small quan- 
T. Pycrofl, titiesaiN'^oIfl by the smaller measure, and the large 
X.C.S.I. quantities by the garce. 

.'570(5. J)t) the Government tahe any steps to 
9 May 1871 . the salt throughout tlic Presidency, or 

do the dealers e.onie. to the place where it is made 
and l)uv it tlicrc 7—The dealers conic to the place 
where it is made and buy it there, and sell it 
where they can. There is one exception, that 
is iq) a river in Gaiiara: tlie Government 
send the salt, so as to meet the traders; they 
foi’in a dejidt U|) the river for their convenience. 
That is the only exeeplion'. Tlnit depot is a few 
miles up the river, tor the eonvenienec of the 
traders, and to prevent them from having to eomo 
down to the coast, 

.‘> 707 . Mr. ./. a. Sihilli.'] Do they elnirge the 
sunn! ]»riee to tliem as to those on the coast ?— 
Yes, I think they do; hnt tlie cost of transport 
a few miles nji liy ivater is very small. 

,‘i 7 (>N ('liairm<iit.\ is theie any s’alt that is 
found sptintan(!onsly evaporated on the earlli or 
oflierv.'i. e ?—Yes; in sonic parts of llie coast 
where the laml is low the swamps are oeeasionally 
imiinlaled by bigli tiiles; the watei' is then jire- 
venle. 1 l .(Voin ri'tiirning and allowed to evajiorate, 
and that producers salt. 

:57<i!>. Is lliiil also eolleeteil ninler the .sy.stcin 
01 monojioly ?—\'es, tliat is <-olleeted and hronglit 
to tlie piall'orins. It is very good salt, and is 
stored in tlie same wa}'. 

.‘571(1. Is there any conveiitioii under which 
Government delivers a certain iinaiitiiy of salt 
to the Preneli (iovermneni V—Yes; (he Preiieli 
Governmeiil have agreed not to mamifaeinre 
salt or opium in tlie territories nttiielied to tlieir 
Bettleiiicnts, on eondition of tlie (iovrrnmeiit 
m.aking them an annual payment of four lacs of 
Sieea rupees, about 40,0(10/. 1'liere are no salt 
Works ill the Frcneli .setllemenis. Tlie Itritisli 
Goverimient., therefore, supplies them with what 
salt tliey require I’or loeal eonsuuiption, and they 
then, on tlie other liiind, are hound not to sell it 
below'tlie Goverimient rate. 

3711. At wliat I’.'itc is it delivered to tlie 
Frcneld love.ninienl?—At prime cost and charges. 

3712. (.kin you stale what lias been the growth 
of the salt iiiainifactnre luuler this system'/—fsot 
from tlie heginning oP tlie .sysleiii; lint .1 can 
state what has heeii the. increase during the last 
20 years. I find (hat in iH.iO llic quantity sold 
(the niannfactiirc varies indifferent >i!ars) was 
aboni 40 lacs of maniids. It eontiniied to in¬ 
crease to the year 186H-fiO, when it was 07 lacs 
.'i,80;") in.'imids. The next year it fell off; hnt 
the reason of that was, that the jirice was sud¬ 
denly raised IVoiii 1 rupee 1 1 amias to 2 rupees, 
and that for a lime cheeked the sale. 

3713. During the 20 years that you have 
mentioned, was there any eliaiige in the jirice 
of the salt ?—Yes; in the first nine years of that 
series the jiricc remained 1 rupee jicr .Indian 
mauud. It ihcii ruse in 1800 to 1 mjiee 2 annas. 

3714. What was the efl’eet of that change on 
the sale?—The sale in the ye.ar in which the 
change occurred was 57 lacs 98,u92 niaunds. In 
tlie next year the price wa.s raised again from 
1 rupee 2 annus to 1 rupee 6 annas; but there 
was au increase, the sdes for that year were 
60 lacs 74,761 maunds. But 1 should mention 
that just about then the railway came into play, 
and there were about 200 miles of it open; 1 
allude to the Madras Hallway, which runs right 
across the continent. 


.3715. Do you think that ^t compensated for 
the increase of sale price, by carrj'ing it intothb 
interior1 think so; bocanse the sales con¬ 
tinued to increase in spite of the ri^ in price. 

3716. Can you state what quantity of salt is 
carried into the inferior now by the railway?— 
In the last year, that is to say 1870, there were 
17 lacs 31,844 matiiids carried by railway into 
the interior. 

3717. Do you suppose tliiat that is carried now 
cheaper by railway than it was formerly?—Very 
rmicli. The charge by the railway is a penny a 
ton iicr mile. It certainly would have coat 4 d, 
or r>d. to carry by hiillock cart. 

3718. Mr. ./. />’• Sinii1i.~\ That is to say, it is 
carried at one-fourth the jiricc by railway?— 
Yes. 

3719. Vhinrmav.l Do you recollect that a 
report was iiiiulc on the salt monopoly at Madras 
ill lH.i(5 hy a Conimis.sion ap|)ointed in India?— 
Ves. 

3720. Do yon know Avhether the Government 
took tliat riqiort into their consideration?—No, 
1 do not think aiiytliirig was done upon that iin- 
incdiatcly. In that rejiort Mr. I’lowden rccom- 
mcnihid that an excise should he suhstitulcd for 
the nioiio)ioly, and that is now heing done; but 
T do not think that anything wiis done imme¬ 
diately, the thing lay over for a considerable 
time- 

3721. M^hat step.s have been taken recently to 
give cH'ccl. to that ?—An Act has been passed by 
the (iovcnior and Council of Madras, a^d has 
lieen sent to thi* (loveriior General, and 1 daresay 
hy tliis time if has received his a.sscni. 

3722. Was that .Act framed on the same 
footing as (he. law of JSombay ?—Yes, niiich the 
same. 

372;5. So as to assimilate the two systems?— 

3721. Have you considered the iirohablc effect 
of that Act?—Yc.s; the effect expected from it 
is, that it will adapt the supjily more nearly to 
the (leniMiid when the jieople arc allowed to 
iiianufiicture themselves, and there is free trade 
in tliat respect ; and also that as the salt can bo 
made at eheajier rates than the (Toverimicnt buy 
it at, and will lie made at those rates, the pur- 
eliiiscr will gel the benefit of the difference. 
Tlien of eour.se there is the general advantage of 
•an excise system as against a monopoly in public 
esiimation. * 

372.j. Do you think, on the whole, that the 
eoiiuiiunily will be able to manufacture and sell 
the salt cheaper than the Government did ?— I 
think they will. 

372f5. (kin you explain why there has been so 
much delay attending the giving effect to the 
lieport of 185C, which recommended that the 
monopoly should cease 7— No, I do not know 
that any special reason can bo given, except that 
things do often hang over. There was some 
little delay in connection with the Act, because 
the Madras Council first sent up to the Govemof 
General an Act to which he objected on teohnidtl 
grounds; there were some provisions as to How 
the couipensatiou was to be adjudged in case any 
was required, apd to that he made some objeo- 
tions. The Act had to bo sent back to be re¬ 
vised, and that caused some delay. 

3727. Has it been the prootioe of the Goyem- 
ment, under the present system, to keep any Iwge 
store of salt?—They nsusUy keep two years’ 
supply in hand; they oonud^r it sue to do so. 

3728. Then 
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3728. Then the new systew will start with 
tliftt two veors’ supwly ?—res. 

8729. What do the Government propose to do 
with that?—I have not heard what they intend 
to do. I do not remember seeing it mentioned 
anywhere. I should mention that the excise 
system will bo introduced very gradually. It is 
to be tried in one district at a time, and so on. 

3730. So that it wilt take some time to be 
worked out?—Yes, to be fully developed. 

3731. Then, in the meantime, will the stock be 
Mid off?—The stock will be sold off. The Bfa)ck 
in the disuicts brought under the excise will be 
sold, 1 suppose, under some system adapted to Uic 
new modh of doing business. I do not know 
exactly how it is to be done. 

373ff During this reduction of stock the reve¬ 
nue of the current year will got the benefit of 
the former years in manufacturing stock ?“ Yc8, 
there will be so much on hand already ])aid for. 

3733. So that there will be an ailvantagc lor 
the next two or three years in tlio revenue ?— 
Yes. 

3734. Which will not be experienced after¬ 
wards?—No. 

3733. Have you hoard any conipl.'iints os to 
the onerous character of tliis duty in some parts 
of the territory of Madras ?—No, T do not recol¬ 
lect over having heard any coinftlaints. 

3736. Do you know whether salt is used for 
any piirytoses except domestic consum])tion in 
Madras?—1 do not know whether it is used to a 
small degree fur salting fish; hut I am under the 
impression that the fish are chiefly cured by 
being dried in the sun witliout salt. Sait is gi ven 
to cattle occasionally. 

3737. Is it not being used for any oilier pur¬ 
pose, as far as you know ?—1 do not know that it 
is used for any other purpose. 

3738. Do you suppose that the cost of the salt 
at all affects the curing of fish ?—No, I do not 
know that it does; the people cure their fish as 
they have cured it for generations, and I do.not 
know tliat it is influenced by that. 1 f they used 
salt, there would be the cost of the salt and of the 
labour of rubbing it in, and they would have to 
charge more for their fisli; that would of course 
tell upon the consumer. 

3739. But the expense of the salt would add 
considerably to the expense of any large industry 
of fish curing, would it not ?—Y es, if the fish is 
to be thoroughly cured. 

3740. Is there any trade in salt fish into the 
interior from the coast of Madras?—A great 
quantity is sent lirom the coast into the interior. 

3741. Have you made any inquiries as to the 
extent to which salt is consumed by native fiuni- 
lies of different degrees in Madras?—I have 
made no special inquiry, but I sec that there are 
very different estimates as to tlie amount that is 
used; some putting it at a high figure, and some 
much lower. 

3742. Have you formed any opinion yourself 
from any investagation as to the rate of consump¬ 
tion of salt?—The miinion formed some years 
ago by the Board of Hovcuue when tliey were in 
communication with the Salt Commissioner, Mr. 
riowden, was, that you might take 1.3 lbs. a head 
a year, young and old togeuier. It seems to me 
lliat that is about a fair estimate. 

3743. You mean throughout the Presidency 
of Madras?—Yes. 

3744. Is any of tlie salt which is sent into the 
interior carried through tlic Madras Presidency 
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into native states, or into other presidencies ?— 
it is carried through the Madras provinces to the 
native states, and consumed there. The Mysore 
State, and the Hyderabad State, both receive 
large supplies of salt from^Madras. 

3745. Is any drawback allowed on the export 
to those states ?—No, they eat our taxed salt. 

3746. Is any sent into any of the oUier presi¬ 
dencies by land?—Our Madras territory and 
the Bcngtil territory meet near tiio Chilka Lake, 
and the comj)laint of the Bengal authorities is, timt 
our lower jiriced salt conics m and interferes with 
theirs, and therefore they have established a pre¬ 
ventive establishment to keep it out. 

3747. Docs any come into any part of Bombay 
at all?-No. 

3748. Is any account kept of the salt that 
goes out of the Madras Presidency by land ?— 
No; the sales arc classed as lumie and inland 
sales. That originated at the time when they 
had an inland customs system under which the 
country was covered with a network of custom 
houses, and the salt had to run the gauntlet of 
them all. 'I’lien tlic traders took out passes for 
home or inland cunsumptiun aceording as they 
meant to sell the salt within the district, or 
beyond it; and after reaching the jilace of coii- 
sitrnplion the pass was taken from them and sent 
back as a check to the salt works. That now is 
all over. The transit duties were abolished by 
Lord Elleuborougli in 1844, luid although tlie 
distinction remains in the accounts, yet it is not one 
to which much confidence can be attached. Peo¬ 
ple may stale that they arc going to take their salt 
into the dist rict, or beyond the district, but there 
is no certainty of their doing so, and the price ia 
the same in either case. 

3749. A division of the eslimated quantity 
of the salt used by the number of the poiiulation 
could not give any accurate results ?—It would 
only be approximate, and could not bo relied 
upon. 

37,30. Do you know what it comes out as .a 
mere division of that kind by the jMtpnlatiun Into 
the quantity of salt?—We know our own popii- 
hatioii, but wc do not know tlie population of the 
native states that consume <mr salt. 

3751. Therefore no lesult can be arrived at? 
—No result that can be depended upon; no 
result at all, in fact. 

37.32, Can you statii what arc the assumed 
earnings of the lower class of the po|nilation in 
the rural districts in the Miulras I’resifleiiqy ?— 
It is difliciilt to say. The agricultural labourers 
are jaid in grain mostly; the quantity of grain 
has not varied, but. the price has varied very 
miieh to tboir benefit; prices have risen very 
mucl) indeed, and they get the benefit. It is 
difficult to say what arc the money earnings. I 
can put it in this way, that an unskilled labourer 
on public works, or a railway, would get cer¬ 
tainly a quarter of a rupee a day ; seven rupees 
a month, prhaps. 

37.33. Is that general in all parts of the presi¬ 
dency, and the interior?— Where jmblic works 
are going on. 

3754. Do the Government pay as much as 
that for unskilled labour?—Yes. 

3755. Then the charge for the salt tax does 
not fall v^ry heavy upon a family ?—I do not 
think it does; of course it falls on some more 
than on others. 

3766, You have heard no (Ximplaints, I think 
you said, from the lioiisumers merely ?~No. 
l 3a- 3757, Has 
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T. Pytroft, 

K.C.S1. 
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Sir 3757. Has there been anv proposal to raise 
T. Pi/erqft, the duty to the standard of Ben^ ?—No, not 
K 4 %s.i. ’ to the standard of Bengal. The du^ was raised 
—- in October 1869, in consequence of An applica-r 

9 May 1871 . tion from the Ooversnient of India, when they 
apjireitended a financial crisis. They applied to 
the Government of Madras to raise the price of 
salt, if they could do so. The Government 
assented, and the price was raised from 1 rupee 
11 annas to 2 rupees. 

.3768. But there has been no proposal to bring 
it up to the higher standard ?—There hus been a 
proposal, T thmk, by the Government of India, 
or of Bengal; but not on the nart of the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras; they have always opposed it. 

3759 . Mr. J. B. Smith,'] Did that increase 
cause any dissatisfaction among the consumers ? 
—I do not know that it did; but I was not in 
India at the time. 

3760. Chairman.] Can you explain why the 

n le of Madras are less able than the people 
cngal to pay the higher rate of duty ?—I 
have never been employed in Bengal, therefore, 
I can only sjicak generally; but there are, I 
think, some considerations which would tend to 
show that the Bengal ryot is able to bear a higher 
rate of tax than the Madras ryot. 

3761. Will you explain those considerations? 
—In the first place, 1 think I may say that the 
soil of Bengal is better, on the wnole, than that 
of Madras. The climate js also better, that is, 
the rt\infall is much more certain. 1 lielicve the 
rainfall in Bengal rarely fails; but in many 
districts of the Madras Presidency it is very 
precarious. Then in Madras, with the exception 
of Malabar and Canara, which, in their climate, 
as regards rain, resemble the Bengal Presidency, 
all crops that require much water have to be 
grown under artificial irrigation ; they have to be 
irrigated from tanks and channels, and wells. 
Another reason is, that I believe the land assess¬ 
ment in Bengal is lower than that of Madras, 
and that food grain, generally, is cheaper there. 
A further reason is this: As I gather from a 
witness, who was examined here, the coat of 
transport did not, in his opinion, add much to the 
price of the salt in Ben^l. Now, the cost of 
transport in Madras, bewe the railway was 
introduced, was very heavy indeed, and added 
very much to the cost of salt. From all those 
causes combined, I am led to think tlmtprimd 
facie the Bengal ryot may be able to pay more 
than tlic Madras one. 

3762. Does the salt deteriorate, much in quality 
on passing into the interior?—I think not. The 
Board of lie venue, some years ago, got samples 
of salt from 22 villages in the Cuddapah district, 
an inland district, and had it analysed by the 
professor of chemistry at Madras, and he re¬ 
ported that there was only three per cent, of 
impurities. 

3763. Sir C. JVm^ld.'] You said that you 
thought there were considerations that would 
make one think that the Bengal ryot was better 
off than the Madras tyot, and therefore, was 
better able tojpay a high duty on salt?—Yes. 

3764. But it IB held by a great many people 
that the peasantry, the cultivatois of the laud, 
where the ryot waree system prevails, as in 
Madras, arc better off than where the. 2 cinindaree 
system prevails, as in Bengal ?—1 do not know 
what the position of the tenant of the zemindar 
is in that respect. I merely stated what seemed 
to me to be tne natural advantages. 


3766. The Madras cultivator of the soil is a 
freeholder?—Yes. 

3766. In Bengal he is merely a tenant under 
the proprietor; the Madras cultivator ought, 
thermre, to be a wealthier man than the Bengal 
cultivator, onght he not ?—^That I think would 
depend upon what he pays for his land, what 
profit he gets out of his land. I do not know 
umm what terms the ryots in Bengal are towards 
the zemindars. 

3767. A great |woportion are teimnts-at-will, 

and therefore pay a rack rent, do they not?—I 
was under the impression that Six Frederick 
Halliday admitted that the assessment^was lower 
in Bengal. * 

3768. But the proprietor, the zemindar, gets 
the benefit of the low rate of assessment; the 
tenant does not ?—^Woll, I know notiiing about 
the Bengal Presidency; but, of course, if it is 
not so, if the Bengal ryot does not hold his land 
on such favourabTe terms as the Madras ryot, 
that alters the cose. 

3769. But you are of opinion that the duty 
should not be raised higher in Madras ?~No; I 
do not say that. It has been raised the other 
day, as 1 mentioned, from 1 rupee 11 annas to 
2 rupees, that is, 6 annas. 1 think that the 
effect of that should be watched, and that the 
action of Government should be tentative; and 
if it appears that the ryot can pay that as well, 
without suffering at all, without any decrease of 
consumption, or any disadvantage of that sort, 
I do not see why he should not even pay more. 

3770. Mr. Hirley.] Are you of opinion that 
the excise system for collecting the revenue is 
better than the old system of monopoly, that it 
works more advantageously both to the Govern¬ 
ment and to the people of Madras ?—I do not 
know that there is very mnch difference, but I 
think, on the whole, that the excise system is 
the better of the two. It adapts the supply more 
closely to the demand, and if the salt, as sup¬ 
posed, can be manufactured at a less rate, the 
ryot will get the benefit. 

3771. At any rate, it leaves more scope for 
the exertions of the individual trader?—No 
doubt. 

3772. Which is the more costly in collec¬ 
tion?—^Thcy are much about the same. Per¬ 
haps the Govcmincut will hardly get as much 
on equal quantities under the excise as under 
the other, but there is not much difference. 

3773. Perhaps the production and consump¬ 
tion may be greater ?—It may. 

3774. There will be more inducement to press 
sale, will there not?—Yes; the manufacturer 
will be induced to consult the convenience of 
the consumer. 

3775. Chairman.] Can you state what the 

difference of the cost to the Government of the 
salt was in different parts of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency ?—What the Government pay for it to the 
manufacturers I mentioned, is witein the limits of 
6 rupees to about 12. , 

3776. Were those different prices for different 
parts of the puesidenoy ?—Yes, different in diffb- 
rent districts or different sets of works. As a 
rule the prices in the northern division of the 
presidency were lower than those of the south. 

3777. Whore the Government r«d 12 rupees 
instead of 6, tiiey deducted the wfference tirom 
the supposed rate of duty, so that there would 
be a uniform price and rate of sales to the public 
under the monofioly system, I presume, or did 

they 
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add the extra rupees?—When the Govern¬ 
ment had to juiy 12 rupees a gnree for their salt, 
imd sell It at the same, they realised less 
profit. 

3778. The effect of the system was that the 
Government, out rtf wliat was jrroperly revenue, 
was subsidising the manufacture in one part of 
the Presidency, to make it eriual to the inami- 
faoture in the other parts ?-~Thcy gave advan¬ 
tages to tlie manufacturers in some parts over 
^ers, and for that the people had to jaiy. 

3779. The Government, in lact, confoundol 
that what was properly r*:vcnu(! with the cost of 
manufacture to that extent?—Yes. 

3780. Mr. liirley.'] You spoke of the enhance¬ 
ment of cost by the transport and cost of carriage ; 
have yen any facts with regard to that which you 
can give uu; can you tell us how much the cost 
of Biilt has been raised to the couMuiicr by tlic 
great liost of inland carriage in remote disti icts ? 
-—If you mean by tbo old system of carts, it was 
reckoned by tlic Board of Revenue, wlicn they 
were in communication with the Salt Connui.s- 
sioner, that a gurce of salt rose in price one 
rujiee for every mile it was taken. Tluit wouhl 
include the cost of carriage and the dealers’ profit. 

3781. It was tolerably unifiinn throughout the 
Presidency, 1 suppose?—Pretty well. 

3782. Mr. Favneett.^ What would the price of 
salt be per maund ou the average in Madras, suj>- 
pose the duty was entirely removed and it was 
absolutely free ? —1 suppose it might be solil then 
fur sunictbiiig under two annas a inauud. 

3783. That i.s an eighth of a rupee per maund? 
-Yes. 

3784. And there is a tax of two rupees a, 
maund now, is there not ?—The present price of 
it, which includes the tax, is two rupees a maund. 

3785. So that the tax at the present uioinent 
represents an excise duty of 1,70<) per cent, upon 
the value of the article?—The excise duty will 
be fixed at 1 rupee 13 annas. 

3780. But! want to get this out di.stinctly; 
you say that if there was no excise duty, anil salt 
was produced jicrfectly free, it would lie sold at 
2 annas per maund, that is the eighth of ariijiee; 
it is now sold at two rupees a nmmid ?—Yes. 

8787. Therefore, owing to the duty, the price 
is increased 10 fold, in other words, the duty re¬ 
presents a duty of 1,000 per cent, upon the value 
of the article ?—Yes, that would be about the 
proportion. 

3788. Can you tell mo how much the duty 
realizes in Madras to the revenue ?—I can give 
you the revenue for the last year which we have 
returned, that is 1869-70. 

3789. That is after the duty had been increased? 
—^Partly so; it was increased for about half the 
year. The gross revenue then was 1,164,730 /. 

3700. What was the revenue the year before ? 
—The gross revenue of the year before was 
1,107,041 L 

3791. So that you increased Uio duly by 20 
per cent., did you not?—Twenty per cent. 

, 3792. And you say that you remized a half of 
that in the year?—Yes. 

8793. Therefore your revenue ought to have 
iacroased by 10 per cent. ?—The enhancement of 
price was introduced suddenly, and it had the 
^eot of duninishiug the sale for a time; it checked 
the sales. If the sales had continued at the same 
tmte, of ooone the revenue would have been 
Ifurger. 

3794. But the point is this: the duty was 
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raised 20 per cent.; you realized a hall’ of that, 
according to your own estimate, within the year^ 
therefore you may virtually say that for that year 
there was an increase of duty of 10 per cent.; 
but tlie increased revenue which you obtained, 
aceorduig to your own figures, does not represent 
an increase of 5 per eeui.., docs it?—I have not 
calculated it. 

379.'>. Will you Just compare them if you 
please?—1 think 1 uiideisland what you niean, 
that the revenue did not ri.se ns it should have 
risen, or in proportion to the enhaiicenicnt of 
duty. No, it did nol. heeauso the inlrodiwiion 
of the higlier rate suddenly had the effect (bra 
time of cheeking the sales. 

3796. But will you kindl)' tell me. if you 
ileasc, what was the increase of revenue; you 
lave the figures before yon ?—'I'he difference 
between (be two vears is the diff'ereiiee between 
l,16l,73<»/. and 1 JOT ,011 /, 

3797. It reiireseiils an increase of C)\ per cent., 
does it not?— Yes. 

.‘579H. Tlierefore yoiionglit to have realised, if 
you bad not elieeked the sales, an inerea.se of 10 
jier eenl. of revenue, Init jiou only realised an 
lucrea.si'ol'.'"ij percent,?—Tes; but it is (‘.\jiect- 
(al that the enlianceiiieiit ol price will show itself 
in the following year, il' the peojilc can stand it. 

3799. ('hiiirinan.] Mas it in full operation 

throughout the whole of that year?—No, only 
half the year. , 

3800. Mr. Fan't:rtt.\ You iiiei'cascd the duties 
by 20 per cent.; that was in operation for half a 
year, tlierefore you virtually had an increase of 
duty of 10 ](er cent, ojierating throughout the 
year, and that ought to have realised, if it hud 
not cheeked the sales, an increase of revoiuic of 
10 jier cent., hiit you only realised an increase, of 
5^ per cent.; is not therefore the conclusion 
obvious that the increase of duty afl'eeied the 
consumption ? —No doubt it. alfected tlie con¬ 
sumption for the roniainder of the year. It is 
nicutioncd in the report of the Board of Reieiuio 
when sending np the statements that the sale.sfell 
off' by 8 per cent. 

3K01, Therefore you may eoiieludo generally', 
and it has been corroborated by jirevioiis experi- 
cnec, llial, as you raise flic duty' you afleef the 
consumption '?—You affect the eoiisnniptiou ini- 
tncdialely ; it is checkeil for the time, but it may 
increase afterwards, and has increased al’terwards 
on jirevious occasions. The Madras sales have 
largi'ly increased, in spile of the gradual ,lncrc- 
iiient of (lie iluty or jiric.i!. 

3802. Can you give us any idea of the cost of 
collecting this revenue of 1,100,000/,? — in the 
Government of India financial accounts yon will 
find il stated that the cliargcs, including the cost 
of salt , are 12145 per cent., excluding the cost of 
the salt, it is only 2 774 per cent, 

3803. So that the, real cost of collcctiim is only 
2'774 ]ter cent. ?—Yes. 

3804. Should you as a matter of general policy 
think it would be advisable to raise the salt 
duties'/—I do not sec any objection to raising 
thorn, provided you arc certain that they do not 
injuriously affTect consumption. That ought to be 
carefully watched. 

380.5. You do not think tliat a duty of 1,600 
per cent, gn the value of the article is too heavy 
a duty to be increased ?—Tliat would depend on 
what tbo effect is, If the cff'ect were not found 
burdensome, 1 do not sec but that it might be 
increased, 
z 4 


Sir 

T. fyerqfl, 
y May 1871, 
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Sir 3806. T have no doubt, that since j'our return 

T. Pycr^fi, to England you have carefully read intelligence 
K.C.S.I. fyoif, jiicjia; have you not seen in the local papers 
and other coinmiinications from India, repeated 
9 Way 1871 , gtatements nnuleof very grave eonij»lnint.«i coming 
from the people of India in eonseijneiicjc of the 
jiolicy ol’the rate of the duty on salt)'—No, Ido 
not think so. 1 have seen complaints about the 
iueonic tax and other taxes, and very often Avhen 
those eoiophunts are made everything is thrown 
into them, but I do not reeollcct any special com¬ 
plaint about salt. 

3807. Mr. D'lcliitmm.^ There arc one or two 
maritime native slates, I think, (!onnecl<‘d with 
Madras? — Ves, there are Travancorc andlhiehin. 

3S08. And do they manufacture salt ? —They 
do. Travancorc, the larger and more iupiortant 
. state of till- two, manufactures s.alt, and imports 
salt from llombay. 

.380!). Do they import it into Madras ?—Not 
from Travancore, but from Cochin ; some comes 
across tile frontier. 

3810. lias Travaoeoi'c oiilv enouu'h for its 

* * X*’ ^ 

own eonsumptiou —1 cs. 

.3811. Is there any duty on salt imported from 
Cochin to IMailras?-■There is an arrangement 
between tlie Cochin and tlic Madras (roveiai- 
luents that they shall charge much the same for 
their salt, and therefore there is not much that' 
comes in. 

3812.^ 'fhen! is no arrangeimmt at all with 
Travancore?—No; Travancorc is shut otf from 
the llritish tcrrihiries by a wall of ghats, in fact; 
and besides, the jH'icc in Travaiujore is the same 
us it is in the Madras territories, and there is no 
inducement to export it. 

381.3. Was there ever a manufacture of salt in 
Poudieherry ?—A great many years ago there 
was a manullicture there, but it was given uji in 
consequciiei! of the arrangement entered into 
between the French and the llriiish (lovern- 
ments. 

3814. That was on the payment of 4(),<)00/. a 
year ?—Ye.« ; i'our lacs ol’ Sicca rujices, about 
40,060/. now. 

38)0. Sir J). jycildt^rlitirn.\ Do you consider 
that an e<|naIisation oJ' the salt tax throughout 
India woidd enable yon to dis|)ense with the 
customs’ line between Hindustan and the lesser 
Presidencies ? —We have no customs’line; it i.s 
in the otlicr Presidencies. 

3816. JJut do you think it w’ould cuuhle the 
Government qf India to disjiense, with the cus¬ 
toms’ line if tlie salt tax were ecpialised?—I am 
not ae(]uain1(.’d with the eirenmstaiiees. Prima 
,/bc/c, I should say it would, but 1 have no know¬ 
ledge of that part of the country. 

3817. Is it invariably the custom to weigh tlic 
salt, or is it measured ?—All salt sohl for inland 
or home eonsumptiou is iniaisured. If it is sold 
for cx])ort hy sea they weigh it. 

3818. And what is the reason for that difler- 
cnce ?—The native I'celiug is in favour of measur¬ 
ing. They sell hy the measure in Uieir own 
bazaars, and they prefer measuring. 

3819. But it is excessively uiiccrtain as to 
quantity'; by a slight difference in the method of 
measuring you may greatly vary the apparent 
amount?—Yes, by a sleight-of-hand aynan can 
make some difference in the measurement, but it 
is seldom made to the disadvantage of' the put^ 
chaser. 

3820. Docs not salt absorb a great amount of 

* moisture in certain seasons of the year, and when 


it is carried by sea, thereby affecting its weight 
very greatly ?—I suppose it docs, but that is a 
matter which conceriiu only the shipper; in fact, 
the Govciimicnt sell him the salt, and ho takes 
the risk of the market. He pays them the duty 
in Calcutta, and takes the risK of the market and 
what lie can get. 

3821. Peoidc arc not supposed to suffer in 
any jiart of Madras from an insufHcicnt supply 
of salt ?—I do not think they are. 

3822. But you said that the, expense of trans¬ 
port was heavier In Madras than it seems to be 
in Bengal ?—Yes; but then, on the other hand, 
the Bengal jieople pay much more for their 
salt. 

3823. i\ former witness said that, regarding 
the salt tax as a jioll tax, lie did not sep why, 
other'things being equal, it should not he made 
e,(|ualised over ludia; I suppose the fact is, that 
other things are not equal, and that you can 
scarcely argue from one part of India to another? 
—I eiuh'avoiireil to .show some respects in which 
things arc not ecjual. 1 may have been under a 
misap[)rehensiou as to one of them, the pressure 
of the asse-ssonent, hut ns to how far 1 am riglit 
ill the Olliers I do not know. Still, I think that 
eircuiiislaiices should he taken into eou.sidcration 
ill a matter of that kind. 

3824. Mr. Jivach. ] For insta'nec, the Jiernia- 
neiit settlement existing in Bengal would justify 
the autliorities^there in levying rather a heavier 
salt tax, jierhaps, ti) make up for the want of 
raising the land revenue from time to time ? 
—Well , as 1 umlerstaiid, the ryots of the zemin¬ 
dars are very lieavily rented; and if so, they 
could not afford to jiay more for their salt: but 
I am not acquainted with Bengal. 

3825. I’lio laiul revenue of Bengal lias not 
increased as it has in other parts of India?—It 
cannot inen.'ase, because it is lied down by the 
jiermancnt settlement'. 

.3826. Docs imieli illicit tr.affic in salt prevail 
in Madras?—There was a good deal; hut lat¬ 
terly the esiahlishineiits have been rcAiscd, put 
on a better footing, and the servants better paid; 
and in most districts there is a deputy colli.'Ctor, 
a wrll-pai«l native, whose sjiccial charge it is to 
look after the salt. I think that these arrange¬ 
ments have bad the cfl'eet of cheeking smuggling, 
but no doubt some goes on still. The suit pans 
are in an cxjiosed situation, and the induco- 
inciit to smuggle it is great, so that thorc must 
be some siimggling. 

3827. (.'an salt bo manufactured in M.adras 
or iinjiortcd at less price ?—Gn tlie Coromandel 
(‘.oast it. must be manufactured; it could not be 
imported except at a loss. Imported salt could 
not eompelc with the native maiiufaclure, which 
is made very eheaji. 

3828. Mr. liuritnj.'] Is it found that a rise in 
the rate of duty increases smuggling in salt?—I, 
do not know that it dues. 1 do not think that 
that would make much difforcnce. 

3829. So that lowering the rate of duty would 
not put an end to smuggling ?—No, not unless 
it went very low' indeed. 

3830. Mr. J* li. Smith.'] You attach great 
importance to the lowering of the rate of carriage, 
of salt in consequence of ^e establisliment of 
railways?—-Yes. 

3831. 1 thmk you say that it costs abphti;. 
1 rupee per garco per mue to carry salt on tho 
backs of DullockB ?—In bullock carts. 

3832. On the opening of the Madras Bailway 

of 
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of 200 miles you have got it carried at Id, a ton 
a mile?—Yes. 

383.3. That would be equivalent to a reduc¬ 
tion of the salt duty to oue-half, would it not, or 
thereabouts? — The price of salt reinains the 
same, but the exiiensee decrease very much. 

3834. That would bo equivalent to a reduction 
of the duty by one-half ?—’It would decrease the 
price iu proportion to tliedecrcasefl cost of can iage. 

8835. And that woulJ bo equivalent to re¬ 
ducing the duty?—Yes, it would be the same 
thing <o the consumer. 

3836. liis salt would cost so much less'; hut if 
you were to put q duty ujion it-of otushalf more, 
nc would be in just as good a condition owing 
tO" the oj>ening of the railway, as he, was 
before?—Yes, if the- tivo were made ti) vary in-, 
versely with each other, he would. ' 

383'7. I)o you know whether Madras siipjili(!s 
the Central rrovinecs w'ith any salt?—I do not 
know whether it goes to the Central I’rovinccs. 
1 should imagine thal^^ now, at all events, ns they 
have a railtruy up to Nagporc, it must go from 
Bombay by rail. 

3838, Y c»u do not know whether it goes up tin; 
CJodavery ?—It is anticipated that thcie will ho 
a large quantity of suit sent up the Oodavery 
when the Goduvery works are coinplcK-d, but I 
do not think they are ojwned to that extent: 

1 do not think that any salt worlli naming has 
been sent up yet; hut it is one, of the gix-ai. 
recommendations of tlic scheme, that it will .send 
salt into the Central Troviuees hy water earring^!. 

38.39. If it be one of the great advantages of 
the opening of the railway that salt can be carried 
for 1 d. a ton a mile instead of its jnesent c'xor- 
bitant price, would it not be a nincli greater ad¬ 
vantage still if tbey could carry it for a fartliiiig 
a ton a mile by Ibe river?— \o doubt. That of 
course involves the scheme itsclf,and its feasibility, 
if it could be effected. Tlieii you have, to put 
against that the interest of the money for opening 
tu^e Oodavery. It is not the mere (!osl of carry¬ 
ing it by the ri,ver, hut you would hat e lo add to 
that tlte interest on the sum cxposidcd for making 
the river navigable. 

3840. But without going Into that que-stion, 
there cun be no doubt that if any means could he 
devised by which a river could e.an v llie salt at a 
farthing a tpii a mile it tvoiild he an cuormon.s 
advantage to the «*ousHmcr8.ofsitlt ? —An immense 
advantage. 

3841. Mr. Lytteltuu.] Is there atiy importation 
of foreign salt into Madras?-—No, no t'oreign 
salt; you do not of course allude to Boutbay 
salt? 

3842. No; 1 mean Cheshire?— No. There 
was an attempt to import it on one oecasinn; a 
cargo was brought to Madras, bnt at that time 
the duty was prohibitory: it was lliree nq»ees a 
mauud. By some moans, 1 do not know how, 
llie Bengal duty, I fancy, crept into the Madras 
Act, and as it was not supposed Knglisb salt 
could ever be imported into Madras with a profit 
the thing was nM noticed; anyhow, the duty 
tlicn was throe rupees a maund. When the cap¬ 
tain came into the roads he found how tho4hiug 
stood, and ho was not able to land his salt or to 
keep it on board, us he had another cargo to take 
in, and he then applied to Government, and G(> 
venunont on that occasion took his salt ■ off' his 
hands at something more than they were accus¬ 
tomed to give to their own manutimturers. The 
salt was landed; but people got it into their heads 
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that it had been manufactured in such a way ns to 
affect their caste, and they would not buy it, and 
the reault was thattlie Government, after keeping it 
fpr a long time, made it over to tlie Commissariat 
I’or suppB'iiig the Kumpenn tnaqiii. 

’ .3843. What is now the imjwri duty?—Now 

the imjKirt <luly is lo be on the same fiuiting as 
the excise duly., 1 rupee 13 aninis, 

3844. There will be no {K)ssibili]y of ibreigti 
Ciunpetiliou? Cnlo.ss a man can import lii.s salt 
with all charges at 2 or 3 annas a mannil, that 
■will be 9«. a ton, I do not see any pos^iitiilly of it. 

384.5. Madras is able to niaimfactnre .-alt not 
only for its own consumption, bnt also for tlic 
intcrioi- be.side«?—The mannfacturc might he 
extended enormously ; as it there is a eoiisider- 
Jihle traffic in suit from Madras lo Calcutta. 

3846. Since the uho'lilion of the monopoly * 
system, that Inoi been extended, has it not ?— 
The inonopoly system 1 as not been abolisihcd iu 
Madras,‘hut in Calcii|la Madras salt comes into 
competition with other .sdt; for instance, Bnglish 
salt and Bombay suit, they arc all on .'ll! <-qual 
footing, they pay the im|)ort duly ami get (heir 
own market. 

3847. Mr. liirlri/.] What is the quidiiy of lliat 
salt as eompared with ihe Che.shiie salt? ■ 1 do 
not know, chemically sjieaking. 

3848. But is it as palatcable ; would it he as 
paluteable to J'.'jrojicans? —It is wliat Europeans 
eat all over tlic l'rei.i<leney ; they have no other. 

3849. H'they have no other, they eat that of 
course; but if they bad Cheshire salt, would it 
bo preferred?—On llu'occasion referred to, when 
this Cheshire salt was imported. 1 bought a small 
quantity for my own use; Ido not know lhal. 

. 1 found any diff'ei ema'. 

.3850. ( hainimir.] ('an yon Imnd in a talile, 
showing the jiroduclion and duty on salt for the 
period which yjim have mentioned ? - Yes.— ( Vitlt- 
Ajijieiidix.) 

3851. MiC f!ra/it Have yon happened 

to hear, ((iiit.o rceenllv, of any importation of 
Chesliire salt Into .Madras?—1 liavc lieard that a 
mannfaeturer is .ending out, or ha.s sent out, a 
((uantity of salt to Madras for sale. 

.3852. And the Govm'iinieiit have given every 
facility for the tr; iiig of the experiment; 1 iinih.-i'- 
slaiid they inive giyen a building for storing the 
salt, and every jiossihle means for Irving the 
oxjierimeiif lliirly, have tiny not ?—Y es. 

385.3. (hfiirnian.l In the aeeouiils for the 
Madras Bresideney for 1869-70, there is aa item 
for “ excise on spirits and drugs ” of 570.000/., 
what are (he .sources of revenue provliieing that 
570,000/.?--I( proceeds from tlie sale of the 
exvdnsive privilege of selling and manufacturing 
spirituous and fermented liquors in the inovinccs. 

1 he abkari in Madras does not apply (odnigs,such 
as ganjah ami bhang; .there is no excise on them, 
amino iiitcrfercnee with (hem; bnt the abkari 
revonue is thus realised in the provinces. The 
exclusive privilege is reuted by districts usually, 
sometimes for one year, but sometimes lor more; 
in fact, it is at present under a llirec years' lease. 
Farms arc put up to puhUe auction, and knocked 
down to the higliost bidder, lie arranges with 
his sub-contractors, and they establish shops, at 
which sjiirits ami fermented liquors are sold. 
The spirituinis liquor in the provinces is country 
arrack, inotlo of' rice, and flavoured with spices 
ami some hark of trees, and so forth. The fer¬ 
mented liquors..arc toddy from the cocoa nut on 
the western coast, and from the palymira tree, or 
A A 1 - from 
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Sir from tlic date tree, on tlie_,eastern coast; that is Tliat is a separate concern; . tbai is in tiie hands 
T. Pycrtjfi^ the system in the provinces. of tlie commissariati tliat is the military abkari. 

K-c 8 . 1 . 38^4. Does the Oovominent own anj|iof the ^ 3868. That is not bought at: those fawn die- 

_ factories in which the spirit is made, or do they tilleries tlren ?—^N«; the commissariat arc Sup- 
() May 1871 . j,c]on<f to the farmers ?—In all the provinces the plied .with liquor for the canteens and other 
farmers distil for tlietosclves in their own die- places from the head quarters at Madras, 
tilleries, but at Madras the Govemmeut have a 3868. How docs the Government regulate the 
distillery for country arrack, from Avluch they selection of the places at which the sale is to 
supply the. Madras vendors, and the town of take place; is u on the appUcation of the in- 

Madras. habitants to have a place established, or on what 

3855. Is there any limit on the.price to ho princiiile do they fix the site of the retail shops? 

cliarccd for the sjnrits by the farmer in country —They are fixed according to Where the depiand 

districts ?—It is made a coiulition in the renter’.^ is likely to be. Practically, I imagine, they are 
lease that he shall not charge less than a certain where 'they have been for a groat many years 
rate. {'fist. Only when from 'circumstances it seems 

385G. But is a maxinium clmrgo imposed, or likely that, a demand will spring up in any par- 
is he at liberty to charge as nitich as he pleasesi*.,- ticular quarter, aimlicatinn is made, and that is 
— He may charge ns much ns he pleases; the’ inserted ns one of the shops, 
object is to prevent people getting it too chen]). 3870. iUit is it done entirely at the discretion 

3857, Does the Government lake nuy step to of (he collector or officer of the revenue ?—Yes; 

cxamitie tho shops at w.jiieh he sells,' or is ho he reports everything t ;6 the Board of Kevenuo; 
jicrfectly free in that rcsjiect?—Ko, the sites for but. nnlea.s It so liaiqicns thit one member of the 
the slioji.s nrc all laid down in the lease, and ho Board of llevenue is intimately aaqiAintod with 
cannot establish any except in those plac'CH with- the district, pi'actically it is nuicn left to the 
out fnrlher jicnnissiou from the collector. collector himself, 

3858. The number of shops is defined ?—Yes, .3871. Is the spirit uiiiformly manufaotiircd 

the nmuber of shops is defined, and their lociale within Ihc district, or are. there any larger manu- 
is defined. faelurers wliich supply the different districts ? — 

3858. I'lic village is defined, hut not the par- No; it is made within the 'district generally. 1 
ticular limise, I suppose ?—No,u«tthe particular know lin instance in which the manufacturer was 
liouHc. - a European owning.Iarge sugar works, and dis- 

".860. With these elenrents bcfoi-e them, peo- tilling large quantities of rum, and he took the 
jtlc arc invited to compete for the lease ?—Yes. ■ rent of the district for the purpose of selling his 

.3861. Is there much competition?—Sometimes ILqiior, making it take the . jikiee of arrOck. 
very hrisk competition. In fact, it seeniH to he Wliethcr he siippried other renterir in the adjoin- 
thc impression that the coinjietition last year ivas ing district I do not know, but I do not suppose 
carried too tar, and that the renters will s.uft’er iii he did. 

eon 8 e«|uoncc. ' .3872.' There is no obligation on the farmer to 

3862. What is found to he the rcsiik of the iiuiniifacturc Iiis own sjiirit, I presume; or is 
competition in arriving at the price; on what there any rcstriotron on the transit of spirit about 
princijile do they hid?—I siijqH).sc they knoiv the I’residency?—He might import his spirit 
what have been the re.siilts of jircvions years, from a distance, but it would be under precau- 
and they s|)ccnlate what it will be, and take into tinim, so that it should nOt be tapped on the way, 
account any circiiiuslances of increase, such ns that it should not interfere with the renter 
public works coming in that diroetion when the through .whose farm it came, 
labourers and navvies are likely to drink, and cii- .3873. But would tho excise officer interpose, 
eumsi auccs of that sort. . for the purpose of watching ally such movement ? 

.3863. ('an you give n* »ny inforinatlou as-to —T do not Know lliat it ei'er happens, but sup- 
the general results of the |)riee per head of ihc po.sing it did liappen that a ]>arty got liqubr from 
population,'or otherwise ?—Taking this revenue, Madras for the supply of his m'lu, in place of 
.'i70,022/,, that distributed over a population ot .manufiuituriqg it himself, the liquor would bo 
twenty-six and a-half millions, which it was by carefully wafclied^in transit, so that it was not 
the Kist cciisha of 1867, amounts to 5 d. ahead; . sold in transit to *tlic detriment of tho farmer 
but if you deduct from that 126,719/. for tho through whose farpi it came. 

Madras town and the adjacent district, whore, of 3874. C'an you stat/i whether the revenue 
coufse, the eoiisumptioii is per head nmch from this source has irtcrcased ?—It has increased, 
greater, it will come out about 4rf. a head for the 1 have got five years hero; in 1865-66 it was, in 
rest of the Presidency. round iinpihcrs, 414,000/., tlion 427,000/,, then 

3864. Is it found that in* the sums received .506,(K)0/., then 490,000/., a slightfWlingoff,and 

from tho different districts, that average price is now 570,000 /., and that will be the demand for 
obtained, or docs it vary very much in each dis- thi'cc-years, for the farm is rented for.throe years, 
trict ?—It varies in the dmerent. districts. 1 This inehidcs tlie Madras tow'ii sales, which are 
Jiavc not made, a calculation, but the prices nb- conducted on ratlier""a different principle, 
tained for the farms in the different districts vary, .3875. Will you explain the principle in the 
and not always, I imagine, according to tiic town of Madras?—In the totvn (ff Madras the 
population. shop-s are rented separately; there is no rent^ 

3865. Has any inquiry been mode to, know, for the wltole town, but each shop separately; 

why those variations ioke place, awl what the and in Madras the (Government have their biyn 
cause of them is ?—I am not aware that there distillery, and all the native spirit is supplied 
has. from that. The shops in Madras also nil the 

3866. Is it from their being large and mpre i Columbo or Ceylon arrack,'and that is Inmoi^d 

active towns?— That would influence ,it, of by tho GovcmmenD.to Madras, and sappfied to 
course. - the retail dealers. 

3867. Docs that include tho snpjply of the 3876. Con you Explain on what prini^le 
spirit to the ti’oops,-or is that entirely separate?— the Government sells the arrack of the Presi¬ 
dency 
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dency with regard to the revenue ?—The regu* 
Ution prohibits their making a profit of more 
than 3^ rupees a gallon; nothing more than that. 

3877. Then they add that to the cost of inauu- 
faeture to the Govemmenti*—Yes, in the case of 
country liquor. 

3878. But in the case of liqnor'sold in the 
town, how do they fix the rate at which it is to 
be sold from the distillery to the retailers; is it 
by adding the 3^ rupees to the cost to the 
Government P—Yes; the 3^ rupees is the maxi¬ 
mum that tliey can charge. I do not know that 
they always cliarge so much, but whatever it is 
it is added to the cost of production. 

8878. Do they sell it at an upset jirice ?—No, 
they do not sell the liquor at an upset price; they 
sell the shops. 

3880. How do they fix where the shops arc t« 
be established in the town ?—By consideration 
of where they are most wanted, and jiolicc con¬ 
siderations where they will be most effectually 
watched, and considerations of that hitid. 

3881. Is that done by the Board of Ilcvenuc, 
or by the police magistrate f—Tlicy hotlt com¬ 
bine. The collector for the town of Madras 
has only revenue functions; tlic police aiul tlic 
magisterial authority arc in other hatuls, so tliat 
the Commissioners of police grants liis license for 
the shops as well as the collector, and he would 
have a veto in case of anything objeetii>nal)lo. 

3882. And arc they sold l»y auction, or hiov 
is dm price fixed for the retail licenses?—'flic 
shops arc sold hy auction. 

3883. But docs tlie house belong to (iovern- 
ment, or how is the house fixed 'i —No, the 1 ioii;m; 
does not belong to the Government; tlic mini 
finds his own shop as he can, like public-housc- 
here. 

3884. Then do you mean that the anetion 
takes place first, without reference to the shuji at 
Avhich the retail is to be canied on?—No, it i;. 
known w'herc the simp will be, and llicn tlio 
privilege of selling liquor at that jilacc is sold. 

.3885, But how can it Ijc known where the 
particular shop is to be ?—'The particular simp 
IS sold; that is to say, an oftbr is invitcil for a 
shop, whicli probably has been cslablisbcd a great 
many years, situated in such a ]>lucc. 

3888. Then, if the Government i^ not the 
landlord of that shop, how can they sell hy 
auction the right of retailing in the simp ?—The 
man himself makes his own arrangement there; 
if ho cannot got the shop, ho will get some other 
shop near it. I do not know that it is always 
exactly the same shop or house ; but the rcnier 
settles that himself. 

3887. What is sold is the right to sell it at a 
shop in a particular locality ?—-Yes. 

•3888. But not at any one given shop?—T 
think the shop itself is prescribed; 1 am riot sure 
whether the actual locality or street is fixed, 
but I think the locality is settled as nearly as 
possible. 

3889. What 1 want you to explain is, how 
there can be any competition in selling tlic shop 
when nobody can get the shop except one 
person?—If he cannot get the shop, he gets 
some place near; he arranges for that. 

3890. Do you know practically yourself 
whether there is a considerable competition for 
the right of retailing in the town of Madras?— 
1 liave never had very much to do with it; but 
I think there is competition. 

3891. Do you know whether the price of a 
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shop bears any particular relation to the miinbcr 
of the inhabitants, or how it is arrived at; how 
it is estimated ?—It is estimated by w*hat the 
party cboses to give for it. 

3892. But upon what basis do they comjpctc; 
is it uixm tbeir knowledge of the profits oi pre¬ 
vious years in iho shop ?—Yes, I imagine so, 

3893. Can you state wlmt projiortion it results 
in of revenue per head of the jiopuhition in the 
town of Madras ?—] have got (he figures; l.nt I 
have not worked them out. 'Tin! populatioi. of 
the Madras town and suburbs, and the dislrict 
round, which is all clubbed logetlicr in (he 
account which I have got fi'(»ni the Board of 
Ilcvenuc, is 1,274,000/., and (hey pay 128,719/, 

3894. Is that apart from the profits of the 
Government distillery ; is that Jiaid for (he rule 
oflieensea?—That is for ho(h; (hut is all thii( 
the Government get for (he abkari, in fad, of 
Madras and its suburbs, aii'l (he inelo.-iag 
<liatrii:t. 

389.5. Yon cannot state how iniich i,s obtained 
from the distillery, and how miicli from the .shoj.s? 
—No; 1 cannot tell that. 

3S98. Do you know what tlic eficcl of (his 
system is upon the population of Madrah in the 
town and country,in stimulating the drinking of 
s]iirits?—No; 1 do not know that it hasanypar- 
tii'ular cfl'ect one way or the otlier. Of course 
(lie renter will sell his liquor if he can, hut the 
Governinent lias complete control over him ; Im 
i • hound down strictly by the terms of his lii-en'-i! 
and he is subject to heavy penalties if he violates 
them. 

3897. Blit docs he take any means to stiiniiliite 
the people to drink?—I do not know any sjiecinl 
means. 

.3898. Is drinking c.'ilTicd on to any extent 
iijsm his premises ; does he deliver out his spirits 
to be drunk, or does be jirovidc any means for 
drinking on tbe premises ?—1 do not know very 
mueb about flic trade, Iml I do not think (bat 
])(;o])le eonte, as they do in liiigland, and sit dowi. 
and firink for a long time together. 'J'hey may 
come there and drink or they nmy lake their 
liquor home and drink ; except that sonic of tlic 
Madras shofis may lie dill'ercnt. 

J)(( you think (he inereasc of revenue is 
to lie .aserihed to an increase in the consmn|ilion 
of sjiiriis or to an increase of juice?— J do not 
know that the jirice of the liquor has increased. 
I imagine that it is due to increased consump¬ 
tion. * 

3900. Wliat are the classes e.biefly who con- 
amne these spirits in the presidency ?—The lower 
cbisaes. 

3901. f)f all castes?—Not the higher cnatc.'i; 
but the lower castes of labourers and jicoiile em- 
jiloycd on public works; the lower class of menial 
servants, and jicoplc of that kind. 

3902. Do you think the consunijition is more 
in the towns than in the rural districts ?—1 think 
it would 1 ) 0 . 

390,3. Is that consumption likely to go on in¬ 
creasing, do you sujiposc, or is it likely to re¬ 
main stationary ?—I siijiposc the oonsuiaption 
arises from the improvement in the condition of 
the people and the rise of wages, and if those 
continue to Bfivniice, I supjio.xc there vyill he more 
liquor drunk and a larger revenue gained. 

•3904. Can you stale generally what arc the 
conditions which forfeit the license and by wbicU 
they are kept under restraint?—Yes; if there is 
any odultoratian of the liquor, or if the man har- 

A A 2 ^- hours 
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Sic boure l>a<l cliftractm, or ollows any disorderly ^counts ?—I am not able to say. The cominis* 

T, Pycrojl, practices and things of that kind, and if he sells sariat imwrt it from Colombo and store it. 

K.C.S.I. * liquor below the stipulated rate. 3920. Do tliey pay duty on the import?-*'! 

- 3905. Mr. jOiidloMOH.] la any spirituous liquor canuot tell. 

f)-May 1871 . of the same character imported into Madras?— 3920*. And you do not know whether the- 

H'you mean for the supply of the population, the army is snpitlied with the aiTack free of import 
liquor imported for their supjdy and supplied duty or excise duty ?—No, I do not know how 
througli Government to the retail dealers, is that is; that is a military question. I should 
arrack from Colombo in Ceylon. imagine that the commissariat did not pay duty; 

3906. What becomes of the other liquors, there was no actual payment, I should imagine^ 

European liquors ?—They are imj^rted for the 3921. Do you know that there is an adowanee- 

consumption of Eimqicatis. for the troops, every man so much arrack ?— I 

3907. And do not these licenses include Euro- believe in the canteen there is something of the 

])can liquors?—No, they are only to sell any kind; they arc allowed so much, but of late 
country liquors; they arc allowed, I believe, to years they have taken beer instead. I believe 
sell suiull quantities of the othei’, a bottle of they are allov/cti so much arrack, or in lieu of it 
brandy, or soinetliing of tlmt kind. so much beer. 

3908. And is any arrangement made with re- 3922. What is the duty on Ceylon arrack im- 

gard to the sale of lOuropean liquors?—Tliose jwrtod?--! suppose the duty on Ceylon arrack 

arc sold in English .nliops, and licenses are taken would be the same us on any other spirit. It is 
out by the, Europeans for the sale of these liquors. 3 rupees the imperial gallon; this is on spirits. 

3909. And does not that license come under generally, and the duty to be rateably increased 

this head of the re%'cnue?—1 suppose it would as the strength exceeds London proof; and there 
be cari'ied to nceoiuit iiudtir this head; 1 am not is an exccjrtion in the case of methylated sj^iirlts, 
quite sure, but it would not be much. and so forth. Imported by private parties, I 

.3910. Docs that arise simply from the habits sujiposc it woiikl pay that duty, 

of Ihc people, who merely consume the native 3923. I understand the general result of your 

spirits; or docs it result fnun the state of the law, stiitemcnt with regard to the country districts to 
which interferes to iivcvcnt their ciinsuming bi', tluit a manufacturer of sjiirits must retell his 
European sjurits?—No: they cousimic the own manuraeturo?—Yes; he manufactures for 
country spirits and the Colombo arrack because tlic siqqily of the people of the district, 
they Inive been accustomed to consume it, and 3924. lie has no other market than his owiv 
that is tbeir taste. They might buy, and, in fact, licensed shop?—Yes; ho distils the liquor 
some of the natives do buy, br.andy, and so forth, specially for them. 

in the English sluqis. .392.b lie has no manufacture of liquore to sell 

3911. But that is not sold in the same way by to retailers not being in shops for wmch he does, 

retailers on the premises?—The English shops not Judd a license?—No; he distils the liquors 

cannot sell less than a ccrluin quantity : T think it h r them, and they get them from him and no. 
is hall'-a-dozen of bramly, or soinetliing of that other jierson. 

kind. 392t). 1 mean that the manufacturer has no. 

3912. Could any other shop sell those Euro- general market of licensed dealers for the pur- 

penn spirits ?—1 lliink that the retail vendors are ctiuse of his manufacture of.spirits, but it is cim-. 
allowed to keej> English spirits, but flicrc is very fined lo bis own shop?—It is confined to tho- 
little demapd for it. shopkeepers of bis own range. 

Is liicre a jirobibition against any body 3927. Vlmrmcii.'] AVill you state about what 

but a licrine hddei- selling European spirits?— is the size of the area of each separate farm?— 
Yes; skopkcopeio can only sell those spirits in Tlio area of tlie farm is a district generally. The 
qiiiintities oi, I think it is, half-a-dozen bottles. districts are rented district by district. The- 

3914. Ts it the same as to wine ?—Ves. Madrn.s districts vary from 4,000 square miles to 

3914'^. As icgimls the C(doiiil»o arrack, that 12,000. 

docs not Tiass through the cnsloni house at-all, 1 3928. You mean a eollcctoratc?—Yes; they 

Mimiose, iieitig imjiortcd entirely by the Govern- call them districts. Tlie collectorates vary very 
iiientIt*d(>cs not pay duty. much in size, bohig from 4,000 to 12,000 square 

3915. It docs .not ajipciir in tho eustoni house miles; they are very much larger than thedis- 
acconnts, 1 mean ?- I am not sure how that is. tricts of some of the prcsldeucics. 

Of coui'sc it is the same thing, for it is imported 3929. Sir D. WMlderburv.'] From what sub-. 
for the service of Government. 1 think it would stances do they distil the spirit in the Madras 
apjiear in the Custom House. Kelurns of imports, r'restdeney ?—The country arrack is distilled 
not )ierbnps in the Custom House Keturns of from rice, it is flavoured with various ingredients, 
duty. 393(1. Is there a great consumption of fer-- 

3916. Bill could a private dealer import menlcd liquor iunong the natives of Madras ?— 

Colombo arrack ?—lie could only import it to A great deal of what they call toddy, that is the 
sell it in certain quantities. juice of the cocoa nut, or date, or primyra tree. 

3917. If he imported it he would pay the It is harmless when first drawn, but fermented it 

customs duty?—Yes. becomes intoxicating, and in that state it is- 

3918. If the Government import it do they drunk. « 

pay customs, as it were, or do they simply import 3931. Have you any tax upon the toddy-pro- 
it free of customs, so that goes into the abkari during trees?—The trees are taxed sometimes 
accounts?—1 cannot tell. I do not know whether singly, and other times in groves, 
the duty is entered in the return of the custom 3932. .At what amount ?—It varies very much 
heusc duties, or whether it is passed free aiAl in different districts, 

iqqirurs only in the abkari returns. 3933. Js that uicludcd in ttie abkari revenue ? 

3919. A# regards the arrack consumed by the —No, tlie rent of the trees would be, I thinks 
trcwp'-s does that in any way appear in the inciuded in the land revenue. 

• 393-1. 
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8934. Mr. Beaeh.l Do these licensed dealers 
adulterate their liquor at all ?—I have not heard 
many instaDceB of their doing so, they nioy do it; 
I have not heard many comjdaiwfs of that kind 
in the provinces. Somethinc of tliat hind goes, 
on in Madras with the petty shopkeepers. They 
huy at the Cnstom House bad Itecr, nitd. things 
of that kind, and they doctor it np. 1 do not 
know that Ae retail dealers adultornfe their 
liquor mudt. 

8935. From competition, one with the other, 
I mean ?—You see that the renter takes a whole 
district, and flien he divides it out among others, 
and their ranges are pretty well defined. I have 
not heard much of adulteration taking place. Tt 
is not easy to say, because it is not easy to 
detect. 

3936; Does drunkenness prevail to any extent? 
—The revennp from spirituous liciuors has in¬ 
creased, and 1 suppose to some extent drunken¬ 
ness with it, but I do not think (here is vciy 
much drunkenness. T think the average! per 
head shows that there cannot be very nmcli 
drunkenness prevailing. 

3937. That is, if it is drunk generally, oi- if 
it is dnink to a largo extent by partieiilar 
individuals ?■—I do not llunk that there is very 
much increase in the intoxication. 1 think there 
is store drunkenness than there was, but J. do not 
know of it to a vt>ry large extent. 

3938. Mr. Do the shops also retail 

opUun for smokujg?—^No,that is not part of tli<-ir 
Imlta, and I never heard of their doing it. 

3939. Are there any opium-smoking diops in 
Madr^ ? No, at least there are no licensed 
shops, There may he 8lu>]»s where people can 
get ojimm to smoke. The privilegi'of selling 
opium is not part of the Madms ahkari at all. 

3940. Mr. Heach.'l AVouId the system In* better, 
in your op&iion, if the licenses were given to the 
sellers direct, than to one person who look tlic 
^hole trade ?—It has been generally found more 
convenient to deal with one man, a man of some. 
ca{ti(al, than to have many small dealers. T do 
not know that, as far a.s the pcoph; arc concorned, 
there would be any dificrenoc. 

3941., Sir 2>. Wed(lerlni.rn. \ In the. account of 
the revenues at present in Madras, tliero is no 
allusion to opium, cither in the .4l)kuri depart¬ 
ment or anywhere else ?—No, there i.s no revenue 
derived frotto it at all; the ahkari is simply 
confined to spirituous and fermented liquors. 

3942. Mr. Diekemm.] Jneluditig tohaeco?— 
No, not tobacco. 

3943. Mr. Grant You have said that 

the ahkari revenue is rising; do you think that 
itvtiil continue to rise?—I Imagine it will wit!: 
the increased prosperity of the pcoitlo, the rise of 
wages, and so forth. 

3944. You cannot trace any j (articular mis¬ 
chief to the present system ?—I do not sec any 
beyond what is inoidcntalto all systems of taxing 
liquor. 

.3945. You are fairly satisfied?—Yes. 

3946, Chairman.'] Have you lieard it stated 
that the population of Madras, as' regards tem¬ 
perance, has very much deteriorated since this 
system has been introduced, as compared with what 
it was in former times?—Tim system dates from 
a great many years. Do you mean in the olden 
tisaes of the natives ? 

' ^7.' Yes have heard it said that drunk- 
ehu'eis is on the iaorcasc as compared with ^e 
aaiive days, and I suppose that it is on the in- 

0 . 89 . 


crease in this way, that people get better wa^es, sir 
and spend more in one of tne icw luxuries they T. Pycrafi, 
have to spend it in. k.c.s.i. 

3948. nut have you heard it stated that the —— 
actual physical Uondiliou of the population of 9 May 1871. 
Madras in some parts was seriously deteriorated 

in conseiiueneo of the (^(usuinption of spirituous 
liquors?" 1 do not tliink that 1 ever heard that 
said. Tlieri! is a strong fe.(!lina in .some, quarters 
against the sale of lirpior.*, and against tlio abuse 
of H<[iiors on the part of the natives, hut I dt( 
not remember its having gone so far as to say 
they have physically deteri((ratcd. 

3949. Itut with regard to their eonditi((n of 
life, .and their comfortuhle means of life for their 
families, is there not an assertion tliat it is very 
much deteriorated by the 8.ale of intoxicating 
llfpiors, and their addiction to the use of them 
niider tliig .system?—It may lu! said, perhaj)s, 
hut 1 do not know that it rests upon any fiuin- 
datioii. 

.3950. Have you not heard any eomplaint that 
the system of jmttiug up to nueti((n llic morality 
of the jieople 111 this way, leads to the persons 
who succeed in the anetion stimnlaliug coii- 
smnplion by all the means in their power, and 
thus hecoining active agents to <lemovalise the 
j)e((]ih' ?—It is said that the persons who buy the 
shops must make their money by them, and 
therefore it is their interest to use what means 
they can to bring about drinking, lint that 
would he the ease, 1 imagine, with anyho<ly who 
keeps a sho]i of any kind. He would do what 
he could to sell his ivare.s, whether liquor or any¬ 
thing else. 

39.51. riii])posing a person opens a shop with¬ 
out having first been suhjeet to an active eoui- 
p(!lition as to how mtieli he was to pay for it, 
wouhl he be under the siime pressure to stimulate 
tlic VonsHtnpl.ion of his eoinm((dily fis if he had 
hccii subject t,<( such eonipi'titi((n'/—Perhaps not, 
hut still his interest woidd he to sell all he 
could. 

3952. Do you think that the previous com¬ 
petition aet.s as a stimiilns and pressun' upon 
him ,to increase the sale?—Of course he must 
realise what he has given for the rent. 

.3953. Is it the fact that there is any reason to 
8Upi)osc that gaud (ling is carried on in tliesi' 
houses?—Jt may he in some of the lionses of 
Mailras, and pi!rha|[s in some of the Larger towns, 
but not, 1 think, beyond that. • • 

3954. Do you siqipose that that is used as 
a means of keeping the people in the houses 
drinking, so as to jiromote the sale of the liquor? 

—1 have not heard of anything of tlic kind. 1 
do not know wluither it is so. 

.3955. Sir T. liazlnj.] I presume there is no 
restriction upon the sale of intoxicating liquors 
—Tt is part of the agreement of the vendors that 
they sliall not allow drunkenness in their shojis. 

3956. Have they Hecnscs fiir the sale of it?— 

They hav<! licenses for their sliojis. 

3957. Mr. J. li. j Arc sjdrils drunk by 
women in India ?—To some extent limy are. I 
think they drink fermented liquors more than 
spirits. 

3958. Is drunkenness prevalent among them ? 

—It is amoqg some of the lower class. 

3959. Chairman.] Do you know at all what 
was the amount of revenue raised many years 
ago from this system when first it was intrb- 
dueed?—No, 1 do not know what it was then; 
the population was much less than it is now. 

A A 3 .3960. You 
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Sif 3960. You have never been able to jfkacertuh I luive loohcd at tlm retora, wh^i »t^e aBdm 

T. Pyer6ft, the aiwtunl of <he coii8un>j)tion of intoxicating for all India, but we never bej^ abont opium. 

K.C.S.I. liquors by the people beiucc the Government 1 think there is a special Act by which it is 

introtluoeil tins Bystem ?—1 hardly recollect from prohibited altogether. The export witiiout a 
9 May 1871, time the present system dotes. It must bo pass is prohibited 1 know; but 1 have an idea 
niiiiiy yt’ars ago, as long ago as 1812. Then that it is altogether proitibited. 
tliere must h.avc been something of the kind 3962. Do you know whetiiCr the growth <rf 
before that, from the time of our assumption of opium is prohibited in the Madras Freaidency' 
the country. What was the condition of the bylaw?—! am not sure that there ia any law 
people before then in this respect T cannot say; upon the subject; but wo never see anything of 
])robably a Hindoo or Muliomelan government it. It cannot be expoi-ted without a paas, which 
would be more severe on Its subjects for in— is never granted; .and 1 suppose that operates to 
dulgiAg in intoxication than another govern- prevent the cultivation to any extent, 
ment. 3903. Is there any law prohibitiiq? the oulti- 

3!tf)l. Is there any particular import duty vatiou?—1 think there is on old law upon the 

levied upon opium info the Madras J’residcncy ? jwint, but 1 have never had occasion to refer 

—We never near aTiything about opium there, to it. 


Sir Cucit Ueadon, K.C.H.I., again called in; and further Examined. 

Sir 3964. Chmrmmt,~\ 1 riNO in the accounts of should be shut by a certain hour; that there 

C. Beadon, the Bengal IVcsidoiey a sum of 689.(100?. for should be no gandding, no improper Character 

K.c.s.1. “ excise on spirits and drugs” for 1809-70; will about, and other conditions of that kind. 

““ you be good enough to oxjilain in what manner 3973. All the retail shops in a certain afea 
that revenue is assessed and collected?—Jt is were bound to obtain their liquor at the Hudder 
derived from llic constimplion of spirits and distillery?—Yes. 

rermetited liquors, opium, and ganjidi or heniji. 3974. What w.os the rate of duty charged at 

39G.'>. First, with regard to (lie opium, I think the Sudder distillery, when the two systciUB were 
you have already explained to us (he circum- iu force, ?—In those days that I am speaking of, 
stances under wliieb that is collected. Arc tlie previous to 181(t, T tliiuk the duty was one rnpce 
sh(>ps that re(ail it licensed, and is there one a gallon, i do uot think that it 'exceodod thc^ 
liconsi; granted for retailing all those commodities, 3973. Was the liberty U> manufacture witiun 
or are separate licenses granted?—Separate the area of the Sudder distillery granted to way 

liceiise.s arc granted I'or each doserijition of in- applicant, or put up to competition or otherwise? 

loxienting lifiuorordnig. Sometimesomslicense - It was granted to any applicant; the only 

covers the whole, luit lii<*y must be specified. thing was that lie had to pay a rent. He put up a 

3966. One person taki's out licenses for more still inside tliesc walls at nis own expense, and 

than one eoiiimodity ? - Soinctiines. , bail to pay a small rent for the portion of land 

3967. Then will you explain how tlio excise that lie oi'ciipicd, a few square yards. 

on spirits is levied?—'J'bcrc have been material 3976. The revenue wslh entirely derived from 
eliniigcs iu the manageiuent from time to time, the duty?—Vos, entirely. 

Previous to 1840 there was a doiililc system; 3977. Wlnit w.as the otherdcacription of/arm- 
one vvas tiio system of fai'miiig, and the other iiig'.’:—'riiese Siidder distilleries were confined 
the system of Sudder distilleries. A Sudder to what were i-alled the Sudder stations, that is 
distillery consists of a large jirea imdosed by to say, the principal station in each district where 
four w;ills, iu whieJi all persons who desire to the poinilatiou wius dense lUid the Euro2iean 
make spirits after the jeoiuitiy jiroeess are ofiicei’s resided. The rest of the distrioto were 
obliged to distil their liquor. Tlic duty im- I'armcd. Sometimes a wliole district was famed 
]iosed upon the liquor di.stilled ia the Sudder to one farmer; sometimes it wa^.^vided into 
distilleiies is taken at so much per gallon convenient divisions, and each division faiimed to, 
whch the sjiirits arc removed from the distil- a sejiarate farmer. 

lery, ami they arc then supplied to retail shop- 3978. TTow was the fanner appointdd.?— The 
keepers within certain limits, those retail shop* fanns every year were put up to public auction, 
kecjters also paying a license for the sale of 3979. Then was he to manufacture His s|^t, 
such spirit.*. or to get it?—lie might get it whore he pleased, 

3968. How were those lieoiise.s granted to tlie or manufacture it himscln 

retailers ?—Those licenses were granted by the 3980. 'riicn what did he purchase as a farmer; 
f-olleetor of the district.' did be purchase the liberty of retailing ?—He 

3969. Upon w'hat principle ?—Any jicrson who purchased the liberty of distilling, or selliog 
wished to lake out a licimsc could afiply to the wholesale, or retailing and opening shops where 
collector for such a license, and then before he he pleased; and in fact, the whole country was 
could open his shop, he would also have to get given over to him to supply with drugs and spirits 
either a second license or that license endorsed as he pleased. 

by the magistrates. 3981. lie had an exclusive monopoly, of the 

3970. ifow was the payment for the licenses manufacture and sale of the commodities fcir 
regulated ?—The license was at so much a day. which he took out his license?yTes. 

3971. A fixed charge?—A fixed cliargo of so 3982. Was that panted to him by coinpetition, 

mucli a day for each shop. ‘ or on what princinfe ?—15y competition. , 

3972. Were any conditions attached to the 3983. On public notice, I presume P—Notioe 
license? — Yes; the collector’s license simply was given of the tinie at which tiie fawn would 
provided certain conditions against smuggling bo put up to auction ; and ^yb<;>4y in%ht come 
The magistrate’s license proviimd that the shops forward and bid, and it was usually grantod to 

the 
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the highest bidder, provided that he could give 
aufficient seeuritv. 

3984. W as there much competition under that 
system?—Homciiiiies there was, hut it very 
frequently happened, particularly where whole 
districts were made over to one tarnicr, that the 
nbknri of a district fell into the hands of a capi¬ 
talist, and when the time came for rc-letting the 
farm, nobody was found to compete with him ; in 
that case the Government was at his mercy. 

3985. In such a case where there was no com- 
jietition, di<I the Government fix an upset price? 
—No, because there was no alternative; they 
must realise tlieir revenue, and the only way by 
which it was then thought that the revenue could 
be realised was throogn a farmer. 

3!)86. When was a change made from this 
i^stcm ?—In 1840 a change bo^n to be intro¬ 
duced, but it was only gradually extended; it 
began in some districts in Bengal, but it was not 
for some time extended to the whole of the pro¬ 
vince. The funning system was discontinued, 
and the Govcimnent put itself into the position 
of the furraci^ and collected the abkari revenue 
by means of on establishment 

3987. How was the liquor itself supplied 
under the new system?—tinder that system 
those parts of the country which were not supplied 
from the Sudder distillery were supplied m this 
way. A pel son might take out a license for a 
shfqi for the sale of liquor at so much a day, to 
supply a certain district, and he distilled his own 
liquor. 

3988. Was ho bound to distil his own liquor, 
or did he purchase it, if he pleased, at any other 
place? —lie might purchase it from another 
distiller, but there was no payment of duty, the 
duty was realised entirely from the license; in 
that respect there was a marked distinction be¬ 
tween tliG system at work at the Sndder distil¬ 
leries, and the system at work in the rural 
districts. 

3989. In the one case the retail licenser jiaid 
the whole of his duty on his license, and in the 
otlicr the whole of the duty was collected on the 
siiirits?—Nearly the whole of the duty; tliero 
wa.9 ids') a liocusc duty there, but much less. 

3990. Was there any system laid down for 
granting retail licenses, or were tlu'y granted 
to lujy person that applied under the new sys¬ 
tem which jwi have described? -- I’l'aclically, 
there was nJvestrictioii; anybody iniglit apply 
for a license; and if the officer of tlic exci.'ic, de- 
jiartmcni conridered that he was a man of sul)- 
staucc, and would be able to pay llie daily tax 
which ho proposed to jiay for ojtcning the shop, 
the liccusc was given to him. 

3991. Can^ou state what the daily rate was? 
—It varied immensely, down to a fartlung a 
day. 

.3992. Upon what principle was there a varia¬ 
tion?—It depended upon the extent of custom 
which each sliopkeepcr expected to have. 

3903. But who assessed the amount of daily 
pay for the license ?—A man came forward and 
said to the Excise officer, '*lwant to open a 
apirit shop.” The Exoise ofilcer would ask him. 

How much are you prei»red to pay ?” “Well,” 
he would say, “ there arc very few people living 
in the village, I cannot afford to pay you 
much, but 1 will pav a farthing a daywid the 
Excise officer would say, “ No, it must be a half¬ 
penny.;” and it was a matter of bai^gain. 

39ti4. Stipiiosing one person having taken out 
U59, 


a license, another man wanted one for the same 
village, what was done then ?—It was understood 
tliat the man who opened a shop had a mouojioly 
within a certain limited area. 

3095. It was an implied part of his baigain 
‘ that nobody else would get a license within that 
area ?—Yes. 

3996. In point of fact, the rate per day paid 
for each license depended upon the number of 
inhabitnots and the probable consumption within 
that area?—Exactly so. 

3997. Then, did tliis give rise to any compli¬ 
cations or complaints as to different licensed par¬ 
ties that one was encroocliing upon the other ?— 
Very frequently. 

3998. On what principle was that adjusted?— 
1 think each case was adjusted upon its own 
merits. 

3999. Can you state what the ed’ect of this 
system was os regards the revenue?— Tlie revenue 
increased considerably under ibis .system, as com¬ 
pared with the farming system. 

4000. And do you know at all wlmt amount 
per head of the population it realised? -No; I 
cannot say with any accuracy. 

4001. Then what became of the Sudder dis¬ 
tillery system; was that continued?- The Kud- 
der distillery system continued exactly as it was 
before; hut of fate year.-, tliat is to say since the 
year 1860, there has been a great extension of (he 
Sndder distillery system, it was found that what 
was called the out-.still system (that system which 
1 have been describing), led to a very great ex¬ 
tension of drunkenness. 11 was the obvious inte¬ 
rest of the excise officers, in order to show giatd 
returns, to open as many sbojis as they could, and 
the consequence was that when a few jicoiilc 
were collected in a village, shopkeepers were per¬ 
suaded to take out a license in order to supply 
them with liquor; and I have no doubt that in 
that way the ^bit of drinking was introduced into 
villages, where it did not exist Ixifore. 

4(K)2. And there was a great increase, there¬ 
fore, you think, of drunkenness?—I think there 
w as a great extension of (he habit of drinking 
among the agricultural population. 

4003. But how was that to be obviated by the 
extension of the Sudder distillery system ?—Be¬ 
cause, when you once introduce the Sudder dis¬ 
tillery system it no longer beiiomcs the interest of 
the abkari officer to open a'Iditional shops for the 
sake of showing an increased revenue. The 
duty is then taken, not hy petty abkari officers, 
but by an otlici'r of liigher standing; and the 
duty is taken hy him I'lnin the liquor as it leaves 
the distillery. 

4004. Tlierefore, you think that the number 
of retail simps was less in the Sudder distillery 
districts, tlian in the districts under the other 
system?—It became less; and at the same time, 
by reason of getting the whole process of distilla¬ 
tion under the surveillance of excise officers 
within four walls, you could levy a inucli higher 
rate of duty upon the spirit than through this 
indirect medium of daily licenses. 

4005. What was the rate of duty taken under 
the Sudder distillery system ?—The rate of duty 
upon country spirits has always been regulated 
by the customs duty upon imp<irtcd spinls, and 
that is now 3 f upecs a gallon. 

4006. How long has that rate been imposed ? 
—For some 20 years. 

4007. Then arc the two systems still in force, or 
is the Sudder distillery system now universal?— 

A A 4-t- The 
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Sir The Huddor distillery system is tlmest universal. 
C. Jieadon, But there are some remote places whore thetoon- 
K.c.s.i. sumption of liquor is so small that it would be 

- imp(!SBil)lc to establish a Suddsr distillery, fi>r 

SjMayiftyi. this reason: that the country liquor which is 
distilled by the native jiroecss is i«o weak that it 
will not bear carriage. It does not keep, and 
will not boar carriage -for any i^at distance. 
At tlie same timc4he quantity reared for these 
remote districts is very small, 00 that in some of 
those districts the system of out-stills still pre¬ 
vails ; that is to say, people are allowed >tii ^iiit 
up a still and take out a license, paying a4tiiy 
lax; but that was reduced-within the nanowost 
limits, and it is the object of Govenmvont to get 
rid of that out-still system altogstiier^ if-poetllble. 

4008. Can you state what has »bs«i tl«4»csult 
of this to the revenue ? — The result to tin 
revenue has been a gradual itnwraysment. 

4009. Have you got a ttiJtt there showing 
what has been the increase of eensumption, «ira 
the increase in revenue?—No, f have no table 
whicl) distingnisliGS between liciuors and drugs; 
but the abkari revenue generally of Bengal has 
increased gradually every year. 

4010. Tne duty remaining the same ?—The 
duty remaining the same. 

4011. Do you know whether there has been 
any increase of intemiiorance in Bengal of late 
years?—I think among the upjier classes tlicrc 
has been. 

4012. But amongst the mass of the people ?— 
No, 1 have not observed it myself. There was 
certainly a complaint against the out-still system; 
the missionaries made it a matter of ofiic.ial com¬ 
plaint to the Qovemmeut, that ua^r the influ¬ 
ence of that out-stii] system drmikeuuess 
increased; but since that. out«stW, system was 
nboltshod, and the Sudder distiUcry system was 
introduced, I have heard no complaints. 

4013. Have you hoard any ocNsqdaints made 
by the missionaries that the British adiHinistra- 
tion*has tended to increase the conBumjition of 
intoxicating drinks, and intemperance among 
the people of Bengal ?—Yes, 1 nave hoard tliat 
said so. 

4014. Do you think there are any grounds for 
tliose complaints ?—No doubt tint consuinptiou of 
intoxicating liquors has increased and is iiicrcas- 
ing. 

4015. But do you think that the ofTeet of that 
consumption has been perceptible in the condition 
of‘the i»c6plc and in their manners?—No; I 
think they drink more; but there is no more per¬ 
ceptible drunkeiiness that I ever observed except 
among a few of the higlior classes. 

4010. But do Iboy not drink English intoxi¬ 
cating liquors ?—Chiefly. 

4017. Mr. Did the consumers distti 

these liquors for themsftlvc.x before the British 
rule?—No, I apprehend tliat tborc was always a 
particular class of jiooplc whose business it was 
to distil liquors. It is a matter now wliich is very 
much in the hands of one caste. 

4018. And was there a diil.y iijion it in the 
time of the native princes ?—l am not jirejiarcd 
to say. 1 do not know. 

4019. Because upon that would depend the 
question rather, whether the Britisli rule had in¬ 
creased or diminished the iucentiygs to intoxica¬ 
tion, would it not ?— Yea, 

4020. But you do not know whether they did 
or did not?—1 believe there was so«ne duty, )»ut 
I cannot tell you what it was. 


4021. Mr. The licensing system has 

rather tended to faclutate the habit of drinking, 
has it iMit ?— That syotem of petty licensing whtdi 
I described undoubtodlv had a tendency to do so. 

4022. And, m ftir, it may be said that the 
British rule -has mcrcased drinking or has tended 
in that direction ?—I think in that respect it did. 

402.S. But the prGBOHt-iifjfstcm, you think, will 
not have tiwt irthwt ?—‘The prinoijde of the pre¬ 
sent system is to cXtsact the highest possibio 
amount of duty frmn'every gallon of spirits that 
is drmfk, <wadiwat would ii^or check it. 

4024. if tihum tit au increase of drinking, 
shonld ypKAtipriibala k mkhtlt to the more pros- 
})0roBs oQiriKtieBwt'dtiewiiliftires than to any other 
cause; their hasthgwiiaVe iMbcy to spend upon 
ttitf'-ddfidotitiMily. 

tMS6. Ba til -Itose of the native go- 
wcannwHtStnvii w ti ti n B r iidir poverty thuntimr 
oriii, I suppaoe, 4l|*t lei tiiMl to drink less^^in 
your opimm, if it wms the fact that they did 
drink tiMef—l«e: ti«l i<de not know anything 
about the ataiti) of the emisamption then. 

4020. T rimply wtitied to kuow whether, in 
your opinion, there vwis any reproach upon the 
otitijith dliMwimmiNilt in this retqicct?—I should 
tNiy none. 

4027. Mr. JZ. Fffuiirr.] M^hcn you 8{)eak of 
intemperance having increased among tite higher 
classes, is thatf among tbc Mahomedans or tlic 
H indoos ?— Among the Hindoos. 

4028. The Mabwnodans, then, act 00 tlic prin¬ 
ciple of their own religion ?—I do not think that 
diore is so imtcli drinking among the Mahomc- 
dans of tite higlier classes os there is among the 
Hindoos. 

4029. Of course ive all know tliat in the Koran 
wine is prohibited to the Mahomedans and all 
intoxicating drink, in fact, Mid you think that 
they generally act upon that, as 1 understand 
you?—Yes, I do not think that there is much 
drinking among the Mahomedans. 

4030. Sir IJ, fVedf/nriurn.] Do formonted^ 
liquors, such as toddy, come under the head of 
abkari in Bcngti?—Yes; my observations in 
reply to tlic Chairman’s questions were directed 
exclusively to spirituous liquors. . 

4031. Is the sjiirit in llengal distilled from 
rice or from other subslnnces ? ■—From rice and 
sugar, and in suuie parts of the country from the 
flower of a tree called the mouwaj^tree. 

4032. Mr4 JJear/i.] Is there an^uty on spirito 
consumed by the troops, or is tliat supplied en¬ 
tirely by their own comniis.sariat ?— Tiiere is no 
duty levied on the spirits supplied by the edm- 
iQksai'iat to the treojis. II the troops go into 
llio bazaars and bujr liquor oil their own account 
they mast pay for it of oourse. 

4033. Haw. they the opportunity of buying 
spirits at tlicir own canteen ?"—Yes. 

4034. Are the spirits adulterated to any extent 
do you think in Bengal ?—No, 1 think not. On 
two or three occasions complaints were made to 
the (Joverument while 1 was fhere, and twice 
committees of imiuiry were appointed, and they 
examined a groat deal of liquor in most of the 
shops in Calcutta, but the onl^ kind of adulte¬ 
ration they could find was, simple dilution hy 
water. 

4035. In ease of anything noxious being put 
into tlie liquor, would the license be renewoo to 
the individual?—I cannot say whether that is 
one of the conditions of tlie license, or not 

4039, At all events the attention of the Oo- 

vermneni 
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vernmcnt would be directed to it if it were 
faown?—If it had been discoverod on the report 
of that committee, that adulteration did prevail, 

I have,no doubt that they would have taken 
means to put a stop’ to it. 

4037. Sir fV, Xateson.] Do you happen to 
know ^ of some association entitled the Madras - 
Assooiation ?—I have heard of them. 

4038. What is it •, is ita philanthropic 

society?—! think it is a sort of philanthropic 
society. . - 

4039. I think that they have lately prfe.sented 
a petition to Parliament; have you had your at¬ 
tention called to it 1 have •socit mention made 
of it in the newspapers, that is all.' ’ 

4040. I will just'i^ you bbe sentence from 
that petition, and I will ask y<hl 'If you think 
there is any substantial truth In it ?-^Before you 
read the extract, 1 wduld vcntiM: to say that I 
know nothing ahotit^ Madras. If It refers to 
Bengal, 1 am prepared to answer it. 

4041. Mr. C'andAsA.I' The object of the 
Government of India Will be to stimulate drink¬ 
ing as much as possible, I' suppose ? — Certainty 
not 

4042. Their object is revenue ?—Yoi 

4043. The more drink, the more revenue ?— 
Their obiect is to gain the largest amount of 
revenue from the smallest amount of drink. 

4044. The natives have nothing to say to the 
introduction of licenses amongst them; they 
have no permissive Bill there ?->-Any person may 
apply for a license, but wlieUier be gets it or not 
depends upon the Government .officer. . 

4045. Exclusively?—Yes. • 

4046. In high temperatures, I prqsumc, spirits '■ 
will be very much more injurious to the human 
system than in a temperate climate like ours?—I 
should think they ‘would. 

4047. Have you known evils In physical and 
moral results to any large extent from the use of 

. spirits ?<rr-Not among the natives; 1 have known 
such instances among Europeans. . 

4048. Not amongst the higher class of natives? 
—Yes, among the higher class of natives, not 
among the lower class of natives. 

4049. Mr. ffermon.l I understood you to say 
that these retailers of spirits ha<l a license, for 
which some of them paid as little as a farthing a 
day, and some a halfpenny, and that it was a 
matter of bmgain with the excise officer ?—Yes. 

4050. Has the excise officer arbitrary power 
in granting these licenses, or is he under control, 
ana has he to refer the matter to head quarters 
first?—I think under the out-atlll system'Jlie 
local excise officer had power to grant such 
licenses, but he was bound to send in a daily or 
weekly report of what licences he granted to the 
principal officer of the district. 

4051. I nnderstood you to say that the ar- 
ran^ment was a matter of, bargain between tfio 
exoue officer and the retailer?—Yes. 

4052. Mr. J, B. Do .'vou think that 

the EimUsh example of dnnkiiig spirits has had 
any emet upon the natives?—1 think it may 
have had an effect upon the higher class ot 
natiTes. 

4053. An injurious effect?—An iqjurious 
effect 

4054. Is there much intemperance among the 
Engliedi in India; in Calcutta, for instaqoo ?—It 
may seem perhaps a contradiction, but if there is 
any drunkeuness among Europeans in India* it 
is among the lower class ol Europeans. 

i0.?9. 


4055. The better class do not drink to excess? 

—Nti. 

4056. But still yon think that the_ English 
example of spirit drinking has had an iinarious 
effect upon the natives?—I think so. 1 think 

‘ that tlie higher class of natives, in following the 
example of English gentlemen in drinking mode¬ 
rately, have carried tlmt habit too far, and taken 
to drinking to excess, 

40.'»7. l)o the higher classes dtink wine or 
spirits?—They began with wipe, but 1 tliink in 
many inslances tbey have taken to sjiirits now. 

4058, Sir T, lJazle)/,\' In cases where the 
natives arc earning larger wages than Ibrnierly, 
do they save money out of that increase of 
wages ^—Yes, I thinx they do. 

4059. Do many of thorn expend any portion 
of that increase irt better furniture or in better 
clothing ? — Yps, they do. 

4000, Then' what proportion, may I ask, do 
you think, of the people arc disclosed to ^end 
their increase of wages in Intemperance?—I can¬ 
not answer that question. 

4961. But you Iiavo seen a visible increase in 
intompenince?—Well,, it is not everybody who 
drinks. The industrious and the economical 
spend their savings upon better chithes, and 
better furniture, and better bouses; but those 
who arc given to intemperance waste their money 
in drink. 

4062. And they arc the few wiio do that?—1 
think tliey are the few. 

4063. Chairman.'] Will you be good enough 
to explain how the next item, the fermented 
liquor excise, is collected?—The fermented 
liqtiors in Bengal are two. There is the tari, 
what is commonly culled toddy, which is ex¬ 
tracted from the mlinyra tree and fermented; 
and the other is a kind of fermented liquor that 
they make from rice, which is called patch wye. 

4064. Mr. Ea$tmick.] It is the fact, is it not, 
as we'sec from the native writings, that there 
was considerable drinking among me Mahoiue- 
dans in the old day; wc know very well that 
some of the Cmpcrors were drunkards, in fact ?— 
So it is said. 

4065. Therefore it is not a vice that has been 
introduced by the Europeans; it did exist 
before ?—Certainly. 

4066. It is also the fact, is it not, that drink¬ 
ing is part of the religion of one sect, at all 
events, the Tautrika sect; their ceremonies are 

S erforiUcd with the drinking uf«spirit8?»—1 
0 not think that they are known in the Lower 
Provinces, not in Bengal. 

4067. Still they arc a Hindoo sect ?—I have 
heard that they are such. 

4068. And also amongst the Hindoos drinking 
hoe been carried to a great extent; we know that 
Jeswunt Kuo llulkar died of drinking cherry 
brandy, and that liunjecj. Singh used to drinx 
to excess ?—'Drinking was by no means unknown 
in those times. 

4069. Is it not the fact th4t the aboripnal 
tribes drink to excess; for instance, the Santhals? 

.—Yes, mos't of them. 

4070, Is there any check upn tlicir drinking ; 
do we impose a license in the districts?— 
Wherever *we can. 

. 4071. But 1 sup|)oso that there is an immense 
quantity of liquor manufactured among them 
mat we do not touch at all?—Very little in 
the shape of spirits;. the Santhals chiefly drink 
this fermented putchwyc. 

B B _ 4Q^2. Chairman.] 
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4072. Chairman.'] What arrangeincnta are 
made for colleciting revenue from tlicsc two fer¬ 
mented drinks of which you have spoken ?--It 
is diiiie simply by licenses for the sale of them. 

4073. Are,any licenses issued?—In some dis¬ 
tricts. 

4074. Ilow is the revenue obtained on the 
license; by what process ? — It is an annual 
license. 

4f*7.'). But how is the amouilt of revenue fixed 
on the license in this case ?—By competition. 

4t>7fi. By competition/for a district, or for a 
single shop ‘i —For a single shop, with a certain 
territorial inonojioly attached to it. 

4077. Is it only the one shop, or is the person 
at liberty to set up as many shops as ho pleases 
within his distiict?—Ho must take out a license 
for each shop. 

4078. Is that a fixed r.atc of duty?—No, it 
depends upon circumstamscs. ' . 

4079. liow is it Jisscssod?—By comj)Olition. 

4080. On whnt principle is the competition 
cstalilished ; is the district first mai’kcd out, and 
arc the comitctitoi’s at liberty to establish any 
shop thci^ please within the area, or on what 
principle is the competition carried on ?—There 
18 a certain, limited area, say,-one village: there 
is very seldom more than' one shop in a village ; 
and any person who wishes to set up a shop for 
the solo of tari, or putchwye, applies for a Jiecusc. 
Tlie.n a notice is stuck up in the village, and on 
a day njjpointvd this little niouojioly, as you may 
teiTU it, IB piit u}) for sale. 

4081. But supjiosing there is a shop ab’cady 
established in that village ?—Then the collector 
will not receive an apjdication; or it' an applica¬ 
tion is made the person who already holds the 
license opposes it. If it is thought tlia^ the vil¬ 
lage is big enough to hold two shops the excise 
oliicot will allow two to be established, and let 
them compete with one another. 

4082. In the case of a single shop, where a 
man has once obtained a license by comitetitioa, 
wbat is done in regard to the coiitimmnee of that 
license ?-ptlc has it for a year, ami at the be¬ 
ginning of the next year it is put up again for 
sale. 

4083. Then in towuis, what is done where 

there is a coii.siderahlc pojitilatiou; is the town 
divided into separate districts? — No, I think 
not. / 

4084. How is the issue of licenses regulated • 
in the towns ?—rl believe in the siuno way.. If a 
person ujiplies for a license, it is to jmt up a shop 
in a cciiuin locality, and that right is put up to 
auction. 

408.5. If tJie collector thinks it desirable?—' 
Yes, if he thinks it wanted. 

4086. Does he take any means to find whether 
it is desirable ?—Yes. 

4087. Does he make a rcjiort of the result of 
tlint inquiry? — Yes,* to. the principal excise 
officer of the district, and he exercises his dis¬ 
cretion. 

4088. Can you state what is the atnount paid 
for these licenses by competition ; do they vary 
very muoh ?—They vary, a good deal. 

4089. Can you givo us- an idea of the 

maximum and minimum ?-^No, I cpno|; witli 
accuracy. . " 

4090. Do yop know how much 'revenue is 
derived from this source ?—The whole revenue 
derived from tari in 1868-69, was 637,000 rupees, 
and from putchwye, 128,000 rupees. 


4091. I suppose whether it wm the one or &e 
other depenmng upon the natural produce of 
the district?—Yes, and the taste of tlio inhabi¬ 
tants. 

4092. Is any land revenue’token for tfie trees, 
or is this excise the measure of the profit of the 
trees ?—If land 'revenue is taken for tlic trees, it 
is taken by the zemindar, tlie Qovernuient 
knows nothing about it. 

4093. Is there another item ?—The next item 
is the bhang or ganjah. _ 

4094. On whal principle is that collected?— 
Ganjah, which I believe is known by_ the 
botanical name of Canabit Indian, by accident 
more than anything else, happens to bo grown 
only in two districts of Bengal. The cultivation 
in those two districts is under the general super¬ 
vision of an excise officer who compels tlic culti- 
v.ators to collect the hemp plant after it is out and 
to store it in certain places under'excise surveil¬ 
lance. 

4095. And how is the duty levied^ then?—' 
Then 110 one is allowed to purchase this ganjah, 
except liocnsoil wholesale dealers. These licen¬ 
sed wholesale dealers applj' to tlie collector for 
passes, for the ijuantity .ot a gaiyah that tliey 
wish to take out fur sale, and tor those licenses 
they jiay so much a'seer (which is 2 lbs.) for the 
ganjah. ' They then go to these warehouses 
where the ganjah is slored arid receive ns much 
as is covered by their jiass; that pass enables 
fiiem to take the ganjah (0 wlierever they plea^ 
in any part of the country, and there they sell it 
to retail vendors who take out a license from the 
local cnlloptor fot the sale of the ganjah, and the 
preparations (hat arc made from it. 

4096. Tlion there is a duty collected, both from 
the license to take the gimjah to manufacture, 
and from tlie lieeiisc lo retail tlie liquors?— 
Yes; but the principal duty is taken through 
the vvhole.“iaie vendor. 

4097; And is anybody entitled to ta|^e out a 
license to retail tfie liquor; or is there any 
restriction upon that?-r-,Just in the same way 
os ordinary liquor licenses arc token out. 

-409,8. Have you got the amount of revenue 
collected fi’om this hrauch ?—Yes; there are two 
sources. There is first the ganjah itself; the 
duty upon the ganjali iii 1868-69 was 968,000 
rupees; and the license duty for the retail sale 
of it was only 11,000 rupees. 

4099. Has it been an increasing yevenue ?— 

Yes. , • ■ 

4100. Has the amount of the duty remained 
stationary, or Ims it been raised ?—It has been 
raised. It used to b.c 2 r.upee8 a seer, and 1 
think it is now 3 rupees a seer; that is,it waa 
2 s. a pound, and it is 3 s. a pound. 

4101. That, with vfhat you have already 
mentioned, constitutes the whole abkari of 
Bengal?—Yes. 

4102. Do you expe’et that this abkari revenue, 
08 a whole, will stcodilv increase with the im¬ 
provement in the jxmulalion ?—1 shpfild tmuk 
so; it has dune so bithorto steadily, 

4103. Can you give us the amount that it 
was some years ago? —Thb'is a table which 

f ives the .gross amount of abkari revenue in 
lengal froto 1852 up to 1868-69. In 18^8, it 
was 282,000 1 10 years afterwards, in 1868-#8, 
it wa8.667,000 1 ; and last year, I868-’69, ft was 

710 , 0001 ; 

4104. Can yon g^e the ratest^ di^ty iiiihote 
different perils t—No, 1 cannot. 

4105. That 
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4105. That is duo partly to increase ‘ of 
rates and partly to increase of'consumption of 
the commodities ?—Yes. 

4106. .Sir D. Wedderhurn.'] I suppose, in the 
case of tliesc druffs, you would consider that 
revenue was the first consideration; it would 
not be any drawback if the consumption were 
diminished, so long as the revenue was at u g(>od 
figure? — Certoinly the increase of revenue is 
the great object. 

4107. It would be, in itself, rr.thcr desirable 
to check the con8um][)tion by incroiising tlic duties, 
if you can do so without seriously injuriug the 
revenue?—I think that is the case witli regard 
to ganjah. I think it is a very nosiouH drug. 

4108. What are the exact efteets of it?-r-U 
produces a violent intoxication. It is that <lrug 
under the influence «>f. which the Malays are 
supposed to be when they run-a-uiuck. 

4109. Sir W. What is arrack? — 

Arrack is the country spirit, the spirit which is 
distilled by the country ])roc(?8s. Jt is called 
arrack in Madras; in IScngal it is called dousta. 
The process is nothing in (lie wmhl but a gnait 
earthen jar with a lube, wliicb falls into a cooling, 
vessel. 

4110. What is it made of chiefly ?—Sugar and 
rice. 

4111. And there is alcohol in it? — Wa.'ak 
alcohol. 

4112. Arrack is Consumed entirely by the 

lower classes?—i'es. i 

4113. With regard to the gnuiling of the 
licenses, is there any inquiry made into the eba- 
racter of the individuals who arc to gid the 
license to retail?—Yes; the magistrate makes 
inquiry; no collector’s licetiscjs valid iinlil (lie 
magistrate has wade'inquiry tbrongh the police. 

4114. He inquires into (Im character of the 
man?—Into the respcctahility of the man. 

4116. Does he, as he is siipjat-scd to do here, 
inquire into the suitability of the premises; is 
that part of Ids duty ?—No, I do not know tliat 
the question ever arises; it is gcuerally imtlung 
but an open hut. 

4116. lias the licensing authority (lower, or is 
the license authority desired to inquire at all into 
the wants of the juiople, or is he bound to grant 
the license totally irrespective -of wlietlicr the 
people wish for it or not; does that considoi'ation 
come into bis duty ?—No, I should lliink not. 

4117. And I tldnk you said that no licen.ses 
are granted lor more than a year ?—Yes. 

4118. Mr. M'Clure.'] Is the sale of the dif¬ 

ferent* descriptions of liquor combined in • one 
cstablishipent ? — Sometimes it is; but a man 
has to take out a separiitc license for the sale of 
Ottcll* ** • 

4119. Mr. CandluLl I think I understood 
you to say that the wholesale dealer in gafijab 
pays on quantity ?—Yes. 

4120. The retailer not on quantity, but a spe¬ 
cific sum for a license to sell ?—Yes. 

4121. The duty paid by the wholesale (lealer 
is large in proportion to the octnol and ultimate 
cost to the censumor ?—Yes. 

4122. What proportion does the duty bear to 
the consumer’s price ?—I cannot tell you what 
the consumer pays. 

4123^ Speaking of value generally in any sense 
you' pl^se, what proportion of the PJ^oc generally 
18 daty, and what is intrinsic ?—The duty paid 
by the wholesale dealer is nearly 10 times what ' 
he^yathe ryot for the plant. 


4124. Then there will be in that case an enor¬ 
mous tcnnitatiou to smuggling ?—Yes, there is. 

4125. And an enormous amount of smuggling 
in pro[)ortiou 1o the temptation ?—No; because it 
is not an article that is easily conceided; it is not 
an easy aft.iclc to smuggle; it is not like opiiint. 

4126. Do you think that there is not much 
smuggled ?—Not mm-Ji. 

4127. Mr. li. Did I rightly ninlcr- 

stand you^to say tliat,thc simps fm- the retailing 
of spirits jivcrc accurately defined by the local 
district authorities; was not the question asked 
you', wlietlier the surveyor of license was at 
liberty to open shrtjis at his own pleusmc, or 
whether the wishes of the jieojde were considered 
in the iniitler?—’I do not tliink that llie exeise 
ofliecr comjnlts the wishes of llie jieojile^ineli. I 
think lie giants a license to any respectilMe person 
applying for it, providing lie eaii give security. 

412S. We are speaking now of native spirits? 
—^’cs. 

4129. ’Ts 'll not the priKdico to put the llceiis« 
up to aiietion, giving, at the same time that, tlie 
auction is held, a spccilieil list in detail <d’ the 
jdnecs in uliieh it is open lo liiin to have simps? 
■“-Yes, I believe it is; lie gets a moi!ojiol 3 wltiiiu 
eertain specified limits. 

4130. Diit is the license holder, or tlio eoii- 
tractor, as we liml better call him, at lihertv to 
nuiltijily the numher of shops for sale witiiont 
the leave of the aiitliorilies ?—Certainly not. In 
llengal he l.s (Jdiged to take out a separalc Vici ilse 
for eaeii ri'op- 

4131. Have yon had rea.-^oii lo find faiilt. with 
the extension of these spirit shops along the ■/reat 
roads of' the eonntry as iiroinofing eMine?- -iS'o; 
1 neve.r heard of any such fault being found with 
them. 

4132. You have not li.ad a|)plieatioiM madi' to 
you from the m.'igi.-.trates, or from police ollu-ers, 
to decrease the nuiiihcr of s))irit simps along the 
main roads of the. country ?— 1 * do not n'eolleet 
anything of the kind with reference to the main 
roads partienlarly, ' 1 ml magistrates have eom- 
]>bu'ncd tliat the sliojis have been nmlitiy multi- 
died for revenue juirposes. liiil now niagisi |•aicK 
lavc it in thcir'jmwer lo veto llie estahlisliment 
of a shop. 

4i;>3. As dlsfinet from the eolleefor and tiic 
revenue ofliecr ?—Ye.s. 

4131. Then what would ho llic proce.ss under 
the new sj'.slem previous to tJic anfiiial sale; 
would the magistrate siqwdyi a list iTf places at 
vvliieh it was desirable, lo have shops ?—1 think 
the lieeiise would he granted suhjee.l to the ap- 
provalof the magistrate in the police dejiarlmcut. 

413.'>. It is fair and correet to assume, is it not, 
from long-ohservatlon, that in years in wliif.li the 
abkari revenue is on the increase, the eondition 
of the jicople is generally easy ?—Yes.l tliiiikso. 

4136, That is the observation of long expe¬ 
rience ?—Yes. 

4137. You do not think, that under the present 
SYSfpm there i.s any moral evil conneeted with 
the system for wlricli tlie (rovcniment are fairly 
rc 8 ])onsiblc ?—No, not luidcr the jiresciit sy.stcm. 
T think so far as the (Jovermnent iiilcrfcrenco 

S ties, it must tend to check drunkenness rather 
lan to increase it. 

4138. In tket, all the regulations of the Go¬ 
vernment arc devised with a view to make the 
sale of spirits tis difficult as possihlc, and to get 
as high a price as possible for revenue puiqioses? 
—I think so. 
n B 2 


Sir 

C. JifodoH, 

K.C.8.1. 
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Mr. WiixiAM Geoboe Pedoeb. called in: and Examined. 


4139. Chairman.'] What appointment do you 
hold in India, or have you held there 2,~I have 
been an Assistant Magistrate and Collector for 
some years; afterwards, I was about 10 years in 
the Settlement Department of the Kevenue 
Survey, and employed on various kinds of special 
duties, luid T h.'ive lulcly been employed to con¬ 
duct an inquiry into the Sait'Department in 
Botubay. 

4140. 'Will you be good epough to state what 
has boon the sysleihof collecting the salt revenue 
in Bombay ?—The system is tfiat of an excise. 
A ^lortion of the revenue is levied by meums of 
an impore-duty. 

4141. When was the excise system introduced 
into Bombay s'—Th<! excise system ‘was intixi- 
daeed into Bomlniy first in the year 1837. 
Before that time there was ti sort of ruiigl) system, 
but the regular excise wa.s introduced iu 1837. 

4142. Was (he duty .previous to 1837 imposed 
in the form of a transit duty from the dislriets 
where felie salt works werc?~lbu(ly so; partly 
excise, partly monopoly j»rice at (he, various salt 
woJ+vH which we8e the projtcrly of the Govai’n- 
mciil- 

4143. 1m th.at yc t one uniform jilaii was cslal)- 
lished, as 1 imdcrstaiid i*—Yes. 

4144. What was the rate of duty?—Eight 
annas per Imlian mauinl of 82 pounds. , 

414.'*. Was lliat afterwards increased?—That 
eight aiiiiiis was impo.sed iu lt'37, hi substitution 
of transit dutie.s tlicn abolished, and in'1844,1 
think, town duties and tjixcs on proles.sioiis were 
abolished, and the sajt duty was raised to 12 
annas. 

414fi. And.what ch.'ingcs have been made in 
the dfitj’ since tliut time?—In 18.79, 1 think, the 
duty was raised to one. rupee, in 18(il to one 
rupee and a (piartcr, and iii, iKG.'i to one rupee 
and a half; and in 1809 to one nipce Jind 
13 annas. 

4147. Will you be good cm ngti to state the 
exact system on which you levy tlie excise, duty 
on the manufae.turc ?— In the greater jiart of the 
I’rcsiibmey the system is that of a free exci.se. In 
the iiorlbern part of the Presidency tlie works 
are all ae.lually the property of the Govcnimcnt, 
aiuHlie (lovcrnmcnt pays a fixed pi’iec for the 
salt* to the makers. 'J.n the rest of the Presidency 
the system is Ib.at <if a free excise ujam manu¬ 
facture, the mamil'acturers being required to take 
out licMiscs to open works, aud certain precau¬ 
tions ^leing taken to prevent smuggling. 

4148. And may any one that jmsscesos land 
suitable for the evaporation of salt take out a 
license?—He may ajiply for it. 

4149. .Does be .get a license ns a matter of 

course?—No, certainly not. lie must show tjiat 
there is likely to be if considerable demand for 
his salt. * 

41.70. Is that a view merely for the correct 
collection of the revenue,'so as not to allow small 
works to be estuhlished ?—With a.view to the 
protection of the revenue. 

4151. Subject to that condition, that it is to 
he on a sufficient scale, he is at liberty to take 
out a license ?—According to the present law, 
the Commisuoncr of Customs has the right of 
suiipressing any work at once that does not pro¬ 


duce 5,000 maunds per onpum, and that is the 
limit that is aimed,at. 

4152. If hb can show that be can produce as 
much as that the license is given to him?—As 
a rule. 

4153. What is the rule in the nortli ?—In the 
north the whole of the works are the property oi 
Government, and have been from time imme¬ 
morial, and the manufacturers manufacture the 
salt at a fixed price of One anna and a quartet per 
inaund. ‘ 

41.54. By contract with the Government?— 
By ■ conU'act with the Government. They ask 
jiermission to maiiufiieturc, and for what they sell 
they .receive one anna and a quarter per maund. 

41.55. They are lenairts under the Govern¬ 
ment?—Ves. 

41.5(1. Are the tenants permanent, or is there 
any system of comjielilion?—No, there is no 
system cif competition at all; they arc mostly 
cultivators as well sis salt makers, as a rule. 

4157. Can you state what has been the growth 
of the revenue under the system, or ratlier of the 
produoliiin of .salt?—Besifies the' deliveries for 
the iatcpior consumption, for tlie consumption of 
the 'Bondiay territory itself, a very large quan¬ 
tity of salt is exported by sort cither to the Madras 
coiust or to Calcutta; deducting tliat, the increase 
has been very'small. In the first five years, for 
wbieh wc bavc imcurate accounls, beginning with 
1843—14, thc.nvwage sales were Indian maunds 
30 lacs, 39,000; and iii the last five years 
ending with 1868-69, they were Indian maunds 
30 lac.s and 44,000, that is to say, taking similar 
areas. I limvc <>mitted in that the district ol 
North C!anara, which was transfen'od in the 
interval from the Madras Presidency to the 
Jioinhay. 

4158, Docs that incluik all the salt that was 
sent into the interior afierjiaying duty ?—All the 
salt that was sent, into the interior, after peeing 
duty, Imt not the salt thal was exported by 
sea. 

' 4159. But is the salt so sent into the interior 
c<.>ii.siimed both within and beyond the Bombay 
Pre.'*idpncy by native states?—yes; it is con¬ 
sumed both by the possessions of the British 
(.lovenmicnt within the Bombay Presidency, by 
the native states included within tfio Bombay 
Presidency, aud also to a considerable extent by 
the .Central Provinces and Central India gene¬ 
rally, ' ■ ‘ 

4160. You arc not-perhaps able to give any 
ver^ definite area for the consumption of the 
Bombay salt, or have any means been taken to 
aSfccrtotn that?-—Yes, I tliink I can; the quan¬ 
tities of salt I estimate to be as follows ; that tho 
average amount consumed within the Bombay 
Presidency is a,bout 21 lacs and 86,000 maunds; 
tluit cxvKirted to Berar and the Central Provinces 
about four lacs ami. three-quarters; that to 
Molwa, and other foreign states, about a lac aud 
thrce-quaTteFs;*and to tho Nizam’s' dominions 
and Mysore, about four lacs. 

4161. With these corrections that yoli; have 
just stated, are you able to state .what has been 
the consumption per head or otherwise of salt in 
the Bombay'freodehej ?—It is difficult to sa^y 
within a certain margin, because our census u 
very imperfectly framed; but I estimate that the 

aaiiual 
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pnuid consumption in the Bombsj Presidency 
Itoelf is just under 11 pounds. 

4162. Having regora to the increase of popu¬ 
lation during the period that you have mentionedj 
and the faciuticB that have been given for carry¬ 
ing salt into the interior, do you suppose that the 
consumption per head of salt has rather diminished 
than increased in th0 Bombay Presidonev ?—I 
think the real consumption has increased con- 
sidcrablj', but I think that the licit consumption 
has diminished. I mean-that smuggling has in¬ 
creased largely. 

416.3. Is it your.opinion that the actual con¬ 
sumption of the people in the Boiiibay Presi¬ 
dency is increasing, tnougli the coimuroption of 
that which pays duty has diminished?—S'es. 

4164. Have jyou any idea of the extent, of the 
salt that is illicitly sold ?—The host estimate that 
I have been cblo to make is that, tlic actual con¬ 
sumption is about 14 Ilis., the licit consiimjition 
noiv being n little under 11 lbs., taking the Presi¬ 
dency as a whole. 

4166. Are there any other sources for the in¬ 
troduction of salt into the Bombay I’rcsidency 
than the salt pans along the sea coast ?—A large 
quantity <tf tnc best'snlris made by solar evapo- 
risation from the saline deposit on the llunii of 
Catch. 

4166. Is much of that salt produced without 
any labour naturally ?~There is a quantify of 
salt naturally iiroduced upon the Bunn; but the 
whole of the salt that is used except by the people 
immediately in the vicinity is mimnfncf iired salt, 
manufactiired by solar cvajmralion. 

4167 . Is there any other source, ?—A qiriuitity 
of free manufactured salt is imported from 
Cambay and the Portuguese dominions of.Coa 
and Damaun. 

4168. Is there a strict frontier cordon lo levy 
the dut)' on,that salt?—Yes; a good deal issiip- 

osed (0 pass without paying duty, the <‘ouii1ry 
oing wild. ) > 

4169. The customs duty Ts the same as the 
excise?—Yes. 

4170. By what other means do you s-unjmac 
there is such a large quantity of suit jirodueed 
for consumption illicitly ?— The works being very 
much scattered on the sea const and all the tracts 
very diflicult to guard, anfl there being a. strong 
temptation to smuggle, it is very diffieult to 
guard against it, and, 1 think, liithcrio; the 
people employed to guard have been tmderpaid 
and not sufficiently numerous. 

4171. Is it to that that you aserilic the grow¬ 
ing system of evasion of the duty?—T think so. 
1 think that a system of free excise jiei luits smug¬ 
gling more than the system of monopoly in 
Madras. 

4172. Have you studied that Madras system? 
—As much as 1 have been aide to tio by eo'rres- 
jKindencc with other officers; 1 liavc not seen if. 

4173. Do you think that a monopoly system, 
affords greater facilities for the‘concction oftlio 
duty?—I think BO. 

4174. But do yon think that, relativtdy, there 

is less smuggling in the northern 'half of the 
Presidency than in the southern?—No; hecatisc, 
thovigh the salt pans belong to (lovemmeat, we 
have not taken the same precautions that- they 
have in Madras- ' 

4175. lu Bombay docs the (Wemmenf take 
its salt into its own store, or mce it allow the 
person who manufactures It to scU it direct to 
ilie merchants ?~Ho sells it direct to the mer- 
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chants; he is supposed to store it, but within 
certain limits, 

4176. The salt does not come into the pos¬ 
session of the Government ?—No. 

4177. Who pays the duty; the man who mo- 
‘nufactures it, or tlio merchant who purchases it 
from the maker ?—^I'hc merchant when he takes 
it. 

'4178. Does he take a permit to remove a cer¬ 
tain quantity of salt?—Yos, to remove a certain 
quantity to a certain dislriet, ami having jiaid a 
certain jirice; and upon that quaiilily of salt lie 
jiays the duty; and it is then delivered to him 
under the inspection of a Government officer by 
weight". 

4179 Is the process very much the same as is 
adopted on the southern side, where there Is no 
GoveriAncnt mamifaetnre ?-;-'J'lie, same jiroccss 
is adopted in both divisions; only in one ease 
the salt lielongs'to Government, and in the other 
ease to private persons. Jn the soutbcni division 
the jirk-e is fixed liy bargain lielwcen sellers and 
buyers, and in the other c.asc the. Government 
fixes a perinniK'iit price. 

4180. Is there any diflerenee between the two 
prices?—'J'h'e average jirieo is almost exactly the 
same; hut whereas tlie jirice in t-lie ngrtliem 
division, whieh the Governinent fix, is-'ahvnys 
2 annas a niaumi; in the southern it Aaries from 
an anna and a ((uarter u|) to 3 annas. 

41H1. Dejtending upon what circumstanees? 

■—A. great deal upon the demand, and also a 
great deal upon Inc dill’crent qualities of salt; 
there are two or tliree qualities of salt that arc 
specially liked.' 

4182. Is tliere any diflerenee in the cost of 
collection in the nortliern and southern divi¬ 
sions?— No, 1 do not think there is. 

4183. Pnieliciilly, tlien, the only difference is, 
that in the one ease there is a fixed jiriec, and in 
the other case the inannfactiircr and the merehant 
settle tlie jiriee between them?—That is jirac- 
tically the only diflerenee. 

4184. Is it yoiir opinion that it would be de¬ 
sirable to adhere to tlie.sc systems, or one of 
^Jierii, or to make any change ?—1 think origin¬ 
ally it would have been lietlerlo linie introduced 
the Madras monopoly system, hut 1 d(i not think 
tliat it wonhl he ]ii'aetieahle todosonow, lieeansc 
it would intcrfi're with ve.stcd interests. 

■118.4. Whieh of these two systems would you 
retain ?—^\'lieve the. works are now the property 
of the Government, I would still retain them as 
the property (if the Government, because when 
they are the jiroperty of the Goveruuicnl they 
are miieh more easily supervised. 

4186. On what principle do yon think it de¬ 
sirable tliat the Govenimciit should he the pro- 

irietor of saltworks?—1 think that where you 
lave a very lieavy excise dtltJ^ with very large 
temptations to sinnggliiig, the supervision must 
nccicssarily be exeiTeiiiiigly close. 

4187. lint, ns far as J eiTn understand from 
you, the supervision is just the same in either 
eaisc ?—Not exactly so; the system of supervision 
is the same, lint in the one case, when' the salt is 
actually the property of Government, it can he 
stored much more effectually, and be. much better 
watched, |han it can where it belongs to a num¬ 
ber of persons, each of whom can store it over a 
very larg4 area. 

4188. Do you think it desirable that the two 
systems should still continue in force in Btimbay ? 
—I tliink so, with modifiications. 

B B 3 • 4189. What 
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Mr. ir. 0. 4189. Wlmt modifications would you make to 

Pudder. put an end to the large extent of illicit consump- 
—— ti(m wliich you suppose exists?—! think that 
9 May 1871 . the smaller works ought to be suppressed, and 
the larger works increased so os to concentrate 
tlie manutouture as-much as possible; that the 
system of storing should be ns much as possible 
modified, so that Grovcrnnicnt should know what 
amount of salt is pnKinced and sold, and what 
ninunut of duty is [mid; and that the number of 
the native officials ought to be increased. 

. 4190. It. would seem from the figures you 
have given, that the illicit eonsuinjttion has been 
gradually increasing as (he rate of taxation has 
been increasing?—! flunk so; there has been a 
greater temptation to sm,iiggling. 

4191. Have yon got a statement showing tlic 
growth of the rovpiiue during the pcrifals that 
you have mentioned ?—Vos. 

4192. Will you kindly give’ tlic average of 
the first five years and (he last five years?—The 
a^el•age of the first five years at a <bjty of 12 
annas a maund uos 2.1 lues and 90,000 rupees; 
juhI the last three years, that is to say, at the' 
duty of'l rupee 8 annas i)cr maund, it was 
45 iiu;s and .55,000 rupees, or 4.5^ lacs. •. 

4193. IIar>'e yon heard any comphunts from 

the inhabitants of the Presidency as to the in¬ 
crease of the <luly?~No, 1 do not tliink so. On 
each occasion when the duty has been raised, 
there has been a ci'rtain amount of coiujdaint, 
but iiot'from tbe j)CO[de themselves. 1 think the 
[teople feel it very little. » 

4194. Is salt used in tlie llomlmy Prosideney 
l‘or any other pn'rposo than for domeslie cou- 
suinptioh ?—A good deal is given to cuttle, and 
a good deal is used for curing fish. 

4195. Have those who used it for the commer¬ 
cial ]>urpo 8 c of curing lisli rnlsod any complaint 
about the inei'caso, of duty ? —Ah), 1 have not 
heard any; but I think they siniiggle a gre.at 
deal of their salt; they, have facilities for smug¬ 
gling I'rom foreign territories. 

41 yC.'But there is no exemption allowed tliem ? 
—No. 

4197. Jio you think that this duty prevent? 
the use of salt I’or agricultural purposes?—It is 
very difficult to say. I do not tliiiik it would be 
used under any circumstances, except to give to 
cmti.lo; but it is snp|K)sed that the cattle get a 
little, less than they otherwise would. 

4198. Do you think that .it keej)s down the 
industry of curing fish ?—1 think not, ns a fae.t. 
If the duty was really taiid, I think it would ])ut 
our fishermen at considerable disadvantage com¬ 
pared with the fisliennen of a foreign territory, 
Kattywar, for cxain[>lc ; but as a fact, 1 believe 
nearly all the salt used on the coast is smuggled; 
j)artly that it is removed illicitly, from our own 
salt [)ans, and partly that it is brought in the 
fishing boats themselves from the uat#vo-leiTi- 
tories. 

4199. You thinl? that that fact .modifies the 
inconvenience that would otherwise scsult from 
increased duty?—Yes. I should explain that 
the inconvenience to the fishermen is this, that 
their fish which is cured with sall^ supposed to 
pay the tax, is brought into competition witli 
foreign fish brought to Bombay, salted with 
foreign salt. 

4200. le there much disposition to‘carry salt 
fish into the interior, as an artiole of Ibod ?—It is 
carried very largely into the interior. 

4201. Do you wink that tbe revenue from 


salt in capable of iiaprovement ?—I 

think that a stricter system would certainly in¬ 
crease the revenue, 

4202. Bv putting down illicat consumption, 

you mean ?—Yes. '• 

4203. But do you think tiiat the revenue 
could be raised stall further ?'—I should be sorry 
to sec it raised much further. It might go up 
U> two rupees; above that I think it would check 
consumption. 

4204. Can you explain .why the people of 

Bombay should bo less able to pay the rate of 
duty of three rn[)ec8*tlian tho people of Bengal ? 
—1 should very much doubt whether ■ they are 
lass able 1 0 do so. . ' 

420.5. We have been told that the people of 
Bengal do net feel the present rate of duty; 
how is it that the people of Bombay would feel 
it?—Tin; danger I think of raising the duty 
consideraUy in Bombay would be, that there are 
so many lacilitics for manufacturing salt or 
bringing it across the frogtier if you raise the 
duty. • 

420G. Mr. li. Denimi.'] 'What frontier do you 
refer to?—The frontier between liujpootana and 
Bombay, around the I’orfiiguesc'dominions and 
that which divides Bombay from Kattywar. 

- 4207. Vliiiirmii]i.'] Isihat Bajpootanasalt asea 
salt, or how is it obtained ?—11 is manufactured 
almost in the same w.ay as* the salt of the ilunn 
i.s manufactured. 1 do not consider that the tax 
pressos at all heavily upon the peojdc at present. 
The incidence of the tax is about 3 annas 8 pies 
per liciul jier .'utnnm ; that is exactly-5 r/. 

4 208. vlHiat do you consider to bo the earnings 
now. of a labonre.r in the rural districts of the 
Boinb.ay Bfesidonev?—Agricultural laliourors ate 
almo.sl cnllrely jiaid in grain, but upon the rail¬ 
roads, and on the public works, and buildings in 
towns, nuskillcd luoonr is piTul froni four to six, 
and even up to eight annas a day ; 1 think that 
siX annas a day you might put down as a fair 
average for a man. ’ 

420i>. T’lien, in yonr opiTiiou, there is no 
ground for coinplainiiig of the oppressive cha¬ 
racter of the jirescnt amount of tlic tax os regards 
the consumption of the people? — No, I think 
not, ' 

4210. Mr. (Jftm;.'] Yet you say, that tmless 
there were smuggling, the tax would be oppres¬ 
sive ?—In* the es))ccial case of the fishermen, and 
1 have given the reason, namely, that the fisher¬ 
men arc exposed to unfair coinpdltion. 

4211. The fishermen arc [lart of the populatioii, 
and the salt tax interferes sorioiisly with their 
indiistrv, does it not?—It ought to interfere witii 
it, but it dues not, ! think, the reason is, that 
when the (histulns Act Was [lassed, a mistake 
was made in exempting foreign fish from tax¬ 
ation. 

4212; You think that if a customs duty was 
im]inscd upon foreign fish, then the smuggling 
would cense atiieng those who cure fish in the 
Bombay territory ?—They would not have the 
same cause fur siirnggHng. 

4213. Then with regard to the rest of the 
population yofi do no| think that the tax does 
preijs at all heavily upon them?—No. 

4214. And do you think that they do not uee 

smuggled saitf—In many places there is a sort of 
trade* in smiuji^g; many of the people who 
live along coast, fishermen or Othera, 

smuggle either across the' froDtiem, or from out 
own pans. That howevor 4oeti not affect the cost 

to 
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to tbe people the lenst in the wortd; the consu¬ 
mers pay U8 much ibr smuggled salt as for salt 
that has paid the duty. . 

4215. But the revenue lososr—Yes. 

4216. Would it not he better to have a lower 
dutv, wliich would, discourage the smuggling 
tradewould not that be more profitable to the 
revenue ?—•! tliink that unless yon put it down 
'to 8 annas or 12 annas a niaund, it would not 
moke much dilferencc. 

4217. I’ou stated that you thought the'best 
plan w’ould be for the sake of the rc'vcnue to ' 
increase the stringency of the customs ?—-Yes. 

4218. And it is a question between that, and 
lowering the duty sufficiently to make siuuggliug 
unprofitable; which would, in yoUr opinion., be 
the best for the revenue ?—I thnik there can be 
no doubt that wo should lose revenue by lowering 
tlio duty now. Every time we have i-aisod the 
tax we have raised the revenue, Ihcrefbrc, by 
lowering the tax we should lower the revenue. 

4219. Wc were told that in Bengal the salt 
tax was a sort'of poll tax, and that wliiitcvcr the 
price was the people eousnmed pretty much tlie 
same amount in the course of the year; would 

ou say the same as to the people of Bomh.ay ?— 

should say very nearly so. 1 think tli.'it a 
heavy tax ivould to a certain extent check the 
consumption, and make the people more careful 
in the use of the salt. 

4220. Would there, ho any diffienlty in im¬ 
posing a custoiiirt’ duty opoii foreign fish ?—1 
think there would, there arc so many small creeks 
and ports into which ships can run. 

4221. Yon think that the expen.^c of uiaintVii)- 
ing it would be greater than the profits <lcrived 
from it?~-I shouul be inclined to think so. 

4222. Mr. According to your slate- 

ment, there has been an inereaso in the salt duty 
since 1840 of 250 jwr cent., Inw there not';'— 
Nearly 250 per cent.; it is froui8 uiinas amauiul 
to 1 rupee 13 annas, 

4223. That is more than 250 per eent.y—1 
think it is rather more. One rupee 12 annas 
would be 2.50 per ceijt. 

4224. Wliy has that Ijccn the case; is it owing 
to the exigencies of the Government 7-1 snjqiose 
80 ; also because it has been strongly in ged upon 
the Bombay Government by the Goxernineut of 
India and by the Government of Iteugal, that it 
was unjust that the people of Boinhay should he 
taxed so much lighter for salt than the jicople on 
the other side of India. 

4225. Still tlio last increase of duty was dis¬ 
tinctly, was it not, in consequence of a heavy 
financial deficit ?—Yes, , 

4226. So thiit, speaking generally, this tax has 
been steadily increasing since our rule l)ogan in 
India ?—From tlic time it was first imposed it, 
lias been raised at intervals, 

4227. So that we may look forwand, 1 suppose, 
to this, that if tlte state of Indian fiance con¬ 
tinues with a steadily increasing ex])etiditure, the 
demand to raise the salt duty .in Bombay will be 
continued ?—I can hardly tell you that; I sup- 

S i, as long as the duty on the other side of 
ia is 34 rupees a maund, there vfill always be 
a tendency to increase 'the Madras and Bombay 
rate to the same level. 

4228. Still 1 understand'tliat the promptix^ 
cauM which led to the last increase, of dutjr was 
not so much equalisation the finmoial exigen¬ 
cies of the Government ?—That was the cause 
gen wily assigned, X believe. 

0.59. 
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4229. Can you give me any idea what would be 
the cost of salt in many poi’ts of Bombay where 
it is produced, for instance, in Cutch, if it we)*© 
not for the duty, and supposing the trade were 
perfectly open ?—I should think it would he ex¬ 
actly what the cost is now without tl»e duty, that 
is to say, from 1 i to about 3 annas a uiannd. 

4230. You may say, ou an average, about 2 
annas i —l es. 

4231. And now the cost is 1 rupee 1.3 annas? 
—You may say that (he cost is 1 rupee 15 annas, 
taking the average j)ric«i of sail, 

4232. So that in this case we have an article 
of general use, taxed at the rale of 1,600 per 
cent. '! —If you look ujkmi it us excise, of course 
if is BO. . 

42.'}3, In wliatever way the duly is levied, that 
docs not )uake any dill'crcnce; the jioojde have to 
])ay ] ,600 |)cr cent, more for the nrtide heeause 
the Govenmunit has to levy a revenue IVein it? 
—J should say that the people have to pay a sum 
ofuhoul annas j)eraniitim ])er head, 

4234. Tliat is what they have to jiay iti the 
year, hut that is not the point; I want to Indiig 
out clearly what the amoiuit of the duty is. and 
to show thatjiviee of an article of general jicces- 
sity is increased hj'' 1,600 per cent, 'm conse¬ 
quence of the revenue that the Government 
levies from it ?—Yes, that is to say, tlnit the 
exolsc hears that proportion ty the original cost 
oT salt. 

42;>5. I utiderstoijd you; 1. thiidv, tliat. the 
average eonsmnjition in Bombay on dnty paying 
salt M Ihs., and that, besides, tliat then’ was 
an .averoge consumption tAi each jiorson of 11 Ihs. 
ofillieil salt?—No; 1 s;iy that the eonsmiiption 
of licit salt is about 11 Ihs., and 1 estimate the 
total conhimjituni, inelmling smuggled salt, to- 
he about 14 11)S. , 

' 4236. Then, aerording to Ibid statement, the 
consumption of illicit salt exceeds by 400 per 
cent, the eousnnijitlou of duty-paying saft?—No; 
out of tlte total ainoimt of 14 Ihs. whicli 1 esfi- 
inate to he the ainonnt eonsiimed by eaeli one of 
the jiopulalion, 11 Ihs. jiays duty and 3 Ih.i, does 
Hot |«iy duty. 

•1237. Then about one-third of tlic salt coii- 
siitned, according to your figures, is illicit salt ? 
—Not onc-tliir(l,'J think rather lcs.s than onc- 
fourtlt, i.s it not? 

423K. In wliat way is smuggling salt punished 
in Bombay ?-^It i.s chiefly jtunished by the con¬ 
fiscation of tlic salt, and any sldp oi* ve.“selrfhat 
contains smuggled salt. 

. 4231). Is it treated ever witli a pecuniary fine 
or imjirisonmeut ?—In had eases a fine is levied 
in addition to.the value, of,the stilt. 

4240. 1 understaiuT you to say that the salt 
dnty now is-so,heavy thtfl. it is impossible for 
anyone in Bombay successfully to compefe with 
others in an imiiorlant branch of industry unless 
prejtarcd to smuggle salt ^—I think it i.s not fair 
to exjK’ct our fisliermcn within the. limit.s of llie 
territoi'ies of the British Govcruinent to salt fish 
with salt that, nays a"1mavy ttix, in comjtelitioji 
with the iuhanitonts of' Kuttywur, who j»ny a 
comparatively light tax. . 

4241. You lyok upon smuggling as a mural 
offence, do,not you, as dishonesty?—Yes, cer¬ 
tainly. 

4242. Th&i what your statements lead to is 
this, tliat with regard to jthosc people wlio are 
moriil and honest, and arc not preparcil to rob 
the Government, it is impossible for them to suc- 

B B 4 ceed 
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MIHUTES OF BVIOUNCF TAKEN BKFOBE THE 

Mr. W. O. coed in tlicir industry?—! do not think that the manufacturedVith taxed salt to compete with it,. 

Pedder. moral question arises in tlic minds of the fisher- and it was taken off, I think, by a not 

— men. many years ago,irithput due reflection, 

y May 1871 , 424.'}. Butsupposingthat some fisherman should 4245. 1 understood you just now, in answer to 

be moral, and should say, ‘‘ I cannot consent to a question put to you uy the Eight Honourable 
rob tlic (loyernineiit,” it is imjiossiblc. for that Member for Shoreham, that there were peouliar 
man to obtain a living' from honest industry ?— and special difficulties in placing an import duty 
lie would not bo able to obtain it by salting fish, uiwn foreign fish; that if you attempted to dQ 
4234. So that the effect on the revenue would so the faciTities for smuggling would be so great 
be that you have a duty so high tliat you tell all there, that instead of Icssemng smuggling you 
the jieople that nouc but the dishonest can engage would extend the area of it?—A cunsiderablo 
in it, and it is no use for the. honest to compete number of years ago wo took off almost ^1 inter¬ 
in it?—I (liink we made a mistake in not putting portal duties for that reason; then the duty upon 
a corresponding duty on the import of foreign fish was still kept up; after a time those duties 
fish. This duty was originally imposed on foreign . were .still further lowered, and the duty was 
fish, especially for the purpose of enabling fish taken off‘4he foreign fish. 
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Tjib Right Hon. ACTON SMEE AYRTON, i.v the Chair. 


Mr. WlIXiAM George Peddkr, again called in; and further Examined. 


4S4G. Mr. Fawcett.] Was I not correct in 
aesuming that you stated, in reply to the Right 
Honourable Member for Shorchnm, that it is 
almost impracticable, inconscr|ucnce(if the iacili- 
lies of smuggling, to levy the import duties upon 
saR fish do nut think 1 said Uiat it was uu- 
practiuablc, but 1 said that it was rather difiicalt. 

4247. And you stated that the reason of the 
difficulty was, that there were almost iniiunic,ra« 
bie small creeks and harbours whiidi it would bo 
almost impossible to watch ?->It would requiru 
a larger establishment to watch tlicm, ]»rohal)ly. 

4248. But was not the tenor of jour previous 
evidence directly opposed to the imposition of .-m 
import duty on fish ?—Yes, I think so. My own 
vieir is, that it would be better to allow each 
fishing-boat a certaiu quantity of untaxed salt, 
free salt. 

4249. But you tliink tlic present system, in 
which you say, virtually, that no man can cn- 
ffojge in this trade uidcss ho is prepared to rob the 
government, is a state of things which it is very 
undesirable to continue ?—1 think I ought, par- 
imps, to explain that, even supposing the duty 
was con^erably lowered upon salt, I do not 
think , unless it was lowered to almost nothing, that 
fiahermeti would use taxed salt; for this roa“on: 
fho way in which the fish is prepared is this; 
the fish are split, soaked in strong brine, and 
then dried iu the sun. Now, it is almost as ea.sy 
for the fishermen to make the brine by partially ' 
evaporating.sea water as' It is for thorn io obtain 
the salt which is procured from totally evaporated 
sea water, aud make it into brine, and that would 
be veiw difficult to check. Therefore I think, 
myself the question of salt fish, though it looks 
in theory an injustice to oiir fishermen, docs not 
practically affect them much. 

4250. But still is not that contradictory to 
your former evidence, in which you said that 
uecessarily they must smuggle, salt ?—I say that 
vrhidever salt diey do take m the state of salt, they 

' probi^ly smuggle or obtain in some illicit 
''.jumnnaP. 

;,, 4^1. Now, leaving the fishermen, I.believe 
Qiit ni the average consnmiitioa 
fcn each i^^ of &e country ; 
yoo h*ye referred, 11 lbs. is duty-paying 




salt, and 3 lbs. smuggled salt ?—'I'hat is the esti¬ 
mate that I have fonnwl. 

4:io2. Then a con.^ideitiblo number of people 
arc even engaged iu selling smuggled salt and 
buying it?—Yes; there are certain classes yrho 
Muiiggle salt across the frontiers; and the manu¬ 
facturers of salt, if not very closely watched, are 
very apt to dispose of salt not duty-])ai{l, or more 
comnumlv to give a lai’ger weight. 

4253. Vou imjiose a penalty upon the. people 
if you can delect them who engage in this trade, 
I suppose ?—Yes, the penalty is the cunfiseation 
of tiio smuggled salt and of any vessels, or 
animals, or carts that carry it. 

4254. In any case where (he offence is repeated, 
is smuggling punished by imprisonment ?—T am 
not quite certain, butl think it i:j never punished 
by Inqirisonmont except as a meaus ol levying 
the extra duty wliich is not paid. 

4255. If a mail cannot pay the fine he is put 
in prison ?—If a man cannot pay the, fine he is 
imprisoned. 

4256. Do you punish not only persona who 
sell, but also those who buy this salt ?—No, I 
never heard of its being done. To speak more 
accurately, the persons punished are tboac in 
whose possession smuggled salt is found. They 

I irobahly have bought it before; they are pro- 
lably intermediate persons, persons who have 
bought it for the purpose of soiling. 

4257. So that ono effect of this salt duty is 
that you oft'er very great temptations to a very 
considerable number of the jieople to engage in a 
dishonest and illicit traffic?—The tein|itatiou is 
certainly great, because the duty is large in jiro- 
portion to the original cost of the salt. 

4258. And that tenifitation with its demoral¬ 
ising infiucucc will rapidly increase ; in fact, in¬ 
creases in proportion us the salt duties ime in¬ 
creased ?—The higher the salt duty the greater 
is the temptation, doubtless. 

4259. 1 Relieve you stated that the last rise 
in salt was prompted in consequence of the 
financial exigencies of the Supreme Government 
at Caloutta ?—It was so stated. 

4260. Therefore if this system confinnes of 
expending each year an amount exceeding idie 
revenue, probably another demand will be made 
Co for 
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Mr. W, 0. for on increase of the salt duties, to bring tiiem 
PMtr, up to the Bengal limit ?—piat is a matter of 

— opinion. My own opinion is that it would be 

IS May better to increase the salt duties in Bombay and 

•®7** Madras to something more like thekrel OT the 

present duty in Bengal, than to impose new taxes. 

4261. But you say that, although having 
dearly recognised the fact, that each increase m 
the salt duty increases smuggling, and tends 
much to demoralise the people?—I think all im¬ 
position of taxation tends to demoralise the peo¬ 
ple in that sense; they always endeavour to 
evade it, I mean, if possible. 

4262. But am I to understand you, that with 
regard to all taxes that are imposed in India; 
there is the same proportionate mount of smug¬ 
gling and evasion that there is with regard to 
the salt duty ?—The salt tax may be said to bo* 
the only real tax upon necessaries. 

4266. Then when you say that the objection 
that you have attributed to the suit duty npulies 
mother taxes; what do you mean by that?—I 
mean to say that in the case of an income tax, 
for instance, the people cannot be expected to 
give true returns of tneir incomes; it demoralises 
them in that way. 

4264. Then what yonr evidence would come 
to would be this: that there is no new tax w’hich 
you could suggest which would Imj less objection¬ 
able tlian the salt duty; probably it would be 
more objeetionablc, and at the same time you 
recognise this fact, tluit if the salt duty were to 
increase, it would very much tend to increase 
smuggling?—Yes; I think that if the salt duty 
is increased we shall require a more careful, admi¬ 
nistration of the Salt Department, and move strict 
preventive measures. 

426.'). That is the general description in your 
mind of the present financial position of India ? 
—Yes. 

4266. Then this lesson is brought home to 
those who have the adiniriistration of the hnaiices 
of India, that the position of the revenue and 
expenditure is sucli, that if they allow the expen¬ 
diture to go on increasing .is it has increased be¬ 
yond tlic revenue, they will either have to in¬ 
crease the salt duty or impose some new tax, 
which is still more objectionable ?—I think that 
the question is between the extent to which we 
shall improve administration in India, and the 
extent to which it is necessary to increase tax¬ 
ation. If, we reduce taxation we must go back 
to the old system of doing nothing for the im¬ 
provement of India. If on the other hand we 
mtdee improvements in the administration and in 
the public works of India, we must raise a pro¬ 
portionately larger rovenne. 

4267. But witiiout now entering into the point 
as to the advantages which the |)cople of India 
may get from inoreased expenditure, we must 
put this os a fact, that increased taxation means, 
according to your opinion, the inoreaso of the salt 
duty, or the imposition of a tax still more objec¬ 
tionable ?—think so; I thinkthat no tax sug¬ 
gests itself .to me that is less objectionable tfaaji 
the salt duty. 

4268. Sir X*. W^ddtrburn.l I gather fram 
your evidence, itiiat in spite of salt j^kig such a 
bulky eonuno^ty and ni»li in value, there is a 
great deal of smuggHugand illidttroffie iu salt 
mthe Bombay Pisetidcmoy?—'Itis almost antMy 
a matter of otnaion. best astimtlte ''tint 1 
have, been aUe^to form », tint about tiusee poaBlde 
'Out of 14* pounds ate smnggled. 


4260. Is it apt the oa«a| that jn tho 
Presidency, j^rtietdairiy ih ti»e 
the Bomhay^rendeni^, youha^ 
culties to oontohd wll^ in the way pf tite fa»^er 
thim they have in- any other part of India; add 
you are more mixed up with native states^h^des 
having the Portugese dondoidns adioinhig yon ? 
—Tos, I certainly think so. ■ . ^ ' y , • i 

4270. Would it-not he pdHabic, by a opnii^'- 
tion with the native «statee analogous in tome 
degree to the ZoUvei‘eh>, to diminish>erygtoady 
the smuggling ?—Yee, I tiihtic! it plight he po^ 
blc. But the smuggling toarHch we are jnoat 
exposed is from li^upootana) and I think that 
Kajpootana is probably the fiort of India with 
which we should eifeot a treaty of that kind.yritii 
the greatest difficulty. Ithi^, with regard to 
the Portuguese dominions, .and also to other 
foreign states more within our own territory, 
that some , sort of convention might he con^paro- 
tively easily arrived at; but with BnJixiotana 
there woulil be a difficulty. 

4271. Is salt smuggled in any large quantities 
from tlie north, from the Punjab, nr from Cutoh? 
—I am not personally acquainted with Scinde, 
but Scinde produces salt almost everywhere 
naturally, and the duty is consequently small. ' 

4272. In the southern port of .Bombay, where 
you have a different system, is the iUieil toliffic 
in salt very extensive also ?—^Yes.; l am mdUued 
to think that it is extensive; in some places very 
extensive. 

4273. Tlicn, with regard to measnring and 
weighing, I should like to understand the method 
cmjiloycd; 1 understand that in inland dealings 
tlic salt is measured instead of weighed ?—That 
was tlic case until within the last few years; but 
quite recently a uniform system hf weighmetit 
has been c^iiywhere established. 

4274. Are you aware what proportion the 

salt tax in Bombay bears to that in Pranoe,'or 
other foreign countries, at the present time?—rl 
think that tiie salt tax in France was repentiy 
1 franc to 10 kilogrammes, which is almost 
exactly 1 rupee 8 annas per Indian rnaund^ which 
is just the same os tlic Bombay tax wastill i860, 
apd the incidence of the tax in France is stated 
at about 8 i d. , 

4275. Then am I right in inferring from your 
evidence that the amount of smuggling drsidt 
in the Bombay Presidency is not .so mura dtoe/to 
the. fact that the limit of just taxation hni,bean 
reached, as to tiia peculiar circumstances .^f ihe 
Bombay Presidency ?■—I think the ^great cause 
of smuggling is, that order to avdd riny poari- 
bility of a shoriiiess in the supply of salt, .or of 
the people being put to any iueoavemoace.ia 
obtaining it, we have kept up a great nniuhcr 
of works, and our system has been genera^lax, 
and the consequence is that! do Dot tiw 
price of salt in Bombay is at all faisfid 

the amount of the taxi - ^:pv' 

4276. Mr. Beachl Bfas .idissatiMfaetiriti^ 
expressed whenever the tax on calt hsar.^lieen 
rrised?—1 think atthe tnue dt^lps.hcon tuis^ 
generally there have bean some oontohiinti, 

4277. In what wfy 4a8 itimt dassotia^tion 
•been expretoed?--nl'tlu9fc.;W'4^n^^’f|iatii|[^,, 
by the native newapapcrs. '■-'.'-..i. 

'undwonM-it 
to aHaiwi’ealtto'lbe 
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and enable it to eomjM'te with foreign or imported 
60 ,1 think It would bo pntoticablc. 

4279. iV.nd in your opinion would it be dowr- 
able ?—I think, to a certain degree it would be. 
desirable. 

4260. Mr. J. li. Did you state what 

tlie duty was on the import of salt, fish ?—I forget 
exactly what that duty was. I think 10 per 
cent, ad nnlorfm, 

4281, Mr. JB'asftmV/i.] Did you state the amount 
of salt that is used in curing fish ; have you any 
returns o(\tljat?—It is usudly said that a fishing- 
boat reijuircs about 20 uiaunds lii the eourse of 
a season, but i do not think that is at all a 
reliable estimate, 

4282. There arc no reliable returns ? -l do 
not think that there are any reliable returns. ' 

428.1. Is thejnillali fish iuttodueed into Boinliay 
and then .sttlfod ?—l am not (|uitc sure; it may 
bo; there is some fish ihat comes from Seinde 
to Bombay. The salt tax in Seinde is very low; 
I think 6 or 8 annas a maiind. 

4284. Do you think that if the duty was re¬ 
duced indiotnbay, the inereasc in tlie eonsumj>li(»n 
of salt wouhl make up for the loss to the roveinie ? 
— No, 1 think not, beeausi’ the consumption 
remaining stationary for .the hast 25 years, t.lic 
revenue Ims about doubled ; and J do not tbink 
it is possible, to suppose that oiir eonsumption 
has been cheeked more than about 2.5 per cent, 
by the iueroiisc of duties, so that by that com¬ 
putation we sliould lose 25 jier eeift. 

4285. Mr.y. li. Smti/i.'j Do you kuo%Y what 
the duty on salt is in Bajpootann and the neigh¬ 
bouring states?—It is almo.st impossible to su\. 
because it depend* upon the distance wbieb tin- 
salt travels. The duty is almost entirely levii-d 
by a system of transit dues. 1.1' it tiauvds far, 
the amount of transit duos amounts to sometliiiig 
considerable. On the spot, the (tovcrnpienf in 
whose territory the salt is proilnced generally 
levies a duty something like .the jirime cost of 
the salt, that is to. say, if the salt costs 1 anna 


to produce, the Government would sell it at 
2 annas. 

4286. Then it is not likely, under sueli cir- 
cumslanres, that the native states would enter 

■ into any arrangement to stop smuggling, their 
duty being so mucli lighter?—Tueir treasury 
would be very glad, as a rule, to rei’eivc their 
share of a higher duty.I ,SH|ijtosing there wns a 
uniform salt duty imposed throughout India, I 
think, so far as 1 know, that the treasuries of the 
native states would he very glad to receive a 
share of it. 'fhey are generally only tjai glad to 
find an o]»portunily of raising somelhing more 
from their subjects. 

4287. They must raise their duties in liiat 
e.ase?—Yes; and I mippose some eiinivalent tax 
must be Oiken off their subjects. 

4288. Do’ you think that that would be ob¬ 
jected to?—J tbink if Is almost impossible to say, 
but llie wbole of the Giilcowar’S territory, and 
tlie wbole of the foreign slatc.s within the Bombay 
I’residene.y, pay salt tax to the British Gevcni- 
inent. 

4289. The same rate as they do in Ihimbay ? 
—1'lxactly the same as in our own terriioi y, the 
imsoii being that our jiower sueceided to that of 
the I’eisbwa; and the JVisliwa's government 
bad reserveil to itself the right of levying salt 
duty tlirougbontwlial are now Briti.-b and foreign 
dominions, 

42!)((. Cliainiiiiii.} Is llie. Malwa and Uagpoo- 
tana salt natural salt, or artificially made?— 
Some of it is natural salt, but what is exjiortcd i.s 
ebiefly artificially itrodiicedfrom certain .-alt lake,-, 
•4291. And has to'bc manufactured?—It is 
maiiiil'aetured very miieb in the same way as oiir 
saitjs maimfai'tiircd upon the Bunn. 

42!(2. And at about the sanie eo.-t?—1 think 
'as nearly as po,«sililc ’at the same cost. 

429.1, Is tile natural salt s-lieapcr than the, 
artificial?—Tlie natural salt eosUs nothing more 
than the expense of collecting it, Iiiif it will not 
bear tr.avellmg. 


f 

Mr. (’EAuinus William Bki 

4294. C/Minuon.'] Wn.L yon be good ertoiigH 
tewstate what appointment yon bold in India'?-- 
1 am in the Revenue Department in the Bombay 
Presideiuw. 

429.5, In the accomils that liave been pre¬ 
sented for the Presidency of Bombay for 1869-70 
there appearsi first, for tlic item for opium, 
2,857,1)00/., and then there is another iti’iii of 
“Excise on spirits and drugs,” 446,000/.; arc 
you aciinaintod witli the- clrcuinstaiicss under 
which the latter sum is levied ?—My knowledge 
of the oxoise of a[)ints is chiefly confined to what 
are called the Regulation Provinces of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency; that is, alb the colIectoraleH, 
with the exception of the Province of Seinde 
and tlie town and island of Bombay. 

4296. What are the items which are.included 
in the excise on spirits and drugs?—The items 
are, first of all, tlie duties on spirits manufac¬ 
tured and retailed, and also on tlie retail of 
(^hnii, and on the. manufacture and retail-of 
drugs, such as ganjah and bhang. 

4297. Will you state under what syatem this 
duty ie levied in Bombay, first on the manufac¬ 
ture of spirits and tlie sale of tliem ?—There are 
three systems. One is the Sudder distillery 

0.69. 


.L, called in; and Exumiacd. 

system; liit (hat is iiol carried to ii groat extent, 
it only exists at three town.'* in (lie Presidency. 
Then comes the monopoly orfarm system, which 
is the general system mlopted. And tlic third is 
what 1 may call an indivhliiul tax system, Miieli 
jirevails in phie-es where (oddy-iirodiudiig trees 
grow. ' 

4298. Is the Sudder distillery system tlie same 
ns tliat which we liave had described of a place 
Jicciised ns a distilievy?—It is very much the 
same as 1 think Sir Ceifil Beadon described the 
other day. The only difl’erence;.! may iiieiitinii, 
is, that instead of any one being at liberty to 
diijlil in that distillery, a few liave acfpiired 
virtually a sort of proprietary riirlil in tlie. manu¬ 
facture of spirits ill llie.se distilleries. 

4299. And they maiiufactiire at tlie duty pre- 
seribed?—Yes; and they arc al.-o permitted to 
export. 

4300. Are they at Hbert} to supply any place ? 
—By law*l think tliey cannot; but as no one 
is injured fboreby, Govcrnraciit has permitted 
them*. 

4301. They have a permit for removing tlie 
spirits ?—To certain places; chiefly to Bombay. 

4302. Then, do they have any right in the re- 
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tail of tlmt Fpirit, or is it purely a wholesale nia- 
nufactine ?—It is purely a wholesale usanufac* 
tiirc ; hut they arc also the putrous of the licensed 
i ctailersj to whom tliey supply it. 

■ 430 : 5 . They have no right to retail in a par¬ 
ticular place; that is (|uite separate, as 1 under¬ 
stand you ?—JDhut is separate. 

4304. Then what is the ncJit system?—The 
iiext system is rather more complicated ; it varies 
in the several divisions in which toddy-producing 
tices grow. The trees, as a rule, grow ah>ng the 
coast in a,belt,.)>erliaps varying from one to five 
miles in depth. In some [)laces the tod<ly-drawiiig 
class arc ])(!rmilted, on payment of a certain fee, 
to taj) a certain numhej' <if trec.s. tSomctimo.s a 
minimum is fixed of the numlier of trees they may 
tap, at other times no minimum is fixed; and 
after drawing the juice, they cun either sell it as 
toddy, or they may erect a still in almost any 
jilaco tliey ehooSe, and after ilistiHing the Ihyior 
they sell it themselves. 

4.iOj. I5y retail?—Ves. 

■l.'ldfi. AV^liat is the third system, the system of 
farming ?-~Thc tliird system is sinijily a,right of 
inonojioly. The right of niannlaeturing and sell¬ 
ing liiinor <in a district is put up to auction, aii({ 
knocked down to the lilglicst bidder. 

4;5f»7. And is the farmer at lilierty to erect as 
many retail sliops as he likes?—No; he is limited, 
in the nnitiher ol' shops. 

4308. Arc the places ajipointed for liim?—Tlic 
places are api>olnted. 

•430'J. Is there muehcomiK'tition for the jmr- 
eha.'^e of a farm ?—It .vaiic.s.. 1 have seen com- 
jietition at times, Imt J have also seen a great 
deijl of comhimition, 

4 :; 10; What do the Government do in the ease 
of eomliination ; do they lake what they eiiii get ? 
—From tlic records of tin- (rovermnent, I think 
tlmt they Imve niiide several attempts to break 
through a combination'when there 1ms been one; 
and 1 think, on tlie whole, they have also been 
successful. They have generally thre.atened not 
to license tlie sale of liquor at all in those dis- 
triot.s. 

4311. (So that in tlioso districts the. Govern¬ 
ment have practically jmt on an iqi.set jnicu 
which they deemed snllieicnt, and then they have 
obtained it ?—Tliey generally have. 

4:512. Have you,got any statoinont of tlie 
revenue derived from tlie thrco.sojiaratc systems ? 
—Fe;^; 1 have got a statement up to 1807-08, 
the last yoor for which 1 have the returns. 

4;]j:5. Have there been many changes in the 
area sulijeet to the dllferent systems, nr would 
any comjiarativo statement of years represent the 
same area under the same system ?—'I'-liey re¬ 
present. very much the same area. J may say 
that there have hyen some changes in detail, re- 
Hulting in small dilferenecs. ' • 

4 : 514 . Can you state what has been the pro¬ 
gress of the revenue derived from spirits and 
toddy ?—Under the iSuddcv- distillery system the 
revenue was in J 807 08 two lacs. 

431.4. Have you got any earlier . returns ?— 
Yes. 

4316. Will you give it IjD or 12 years before 
that?—It was about 86,000 rupees ij^der the 
Sudder distillery system in 1857-58, ^and in 10 
ycsirs afterwards about 200,000 rupees. Under 
the individual tax system, the tax on trees, in 
1857-58, it was about 85,000 rupees, and in 
1807-08 about 2 lacs end a quarter. 

4317. Sir J. Elphinstme^ Are these cocoa- 


nut trees ?—Cocoa-nut and date and palmyra. 
Under the farming system it was about 7 j lacs 
in 1857-58, and in 1867-68 about 18J laos, 

4318. UAatman.] Had there been any change 
ill the duties during those 10 years ?—there 
1ms been a change in the Sudder distillery 
system; the rate him been raised &om nine annas 
to one rupee thp im|HiriaI gallon. Under the 
other systems of course there is no duty fixed 
2 >er gallon. 

4310. Is tlmt thd present rate ?—I believe just 
lately they have raised it to one rupee and a 
quarter. 

4320. What is the into of the second system, 
tax on trees?—(Several new systems have been 
tried oxpcrimcnlally. It has been found a very 
imsdlisfactory system to allow a number of small 
distilleries and shops to be in one district, and 
there have been several attempts made to reduce 
the number of them, and to hrinjj; the excise 
and the manufacture of the spirits generally 
luider control.- '' 

4321. And has there been any change in the 
ivtc of duty ?—The rate is generally jilaccd on 
the" trees. 

•1322. But has that been the same thfuugli the 
JO years, or has it altered?—There has been an 
increase, but not at any regular rate; the chief 
inei'ciisi! is caused by having made a more careful 
examimition of the number of trees that are 
tajqied. 

432:5. But was the rate per tree the same 10 
years before ?—The rate per tjee in some dis¬ 
tricts has been reduced, and in others it has been 
increased. 

4324. lias there been an increase in the sum 
given forllic farm conseciiient upon the raising of 
tlie rate of duty, or how have you seciu’ed tliat 
iiiefcase of revenue from the farming system ?— 
15y competition. . 

1325. Do you suppose it has been influenced 
by your liaving increased the rate of duty on the 
dislilled liquor in the other districts ?—No, be- 
eaiisc the influence of tlm Sufldcr distilleries is 
very local. 

4:520. Do you think that eiflier of these sys¬ 
tems at all stimulates the people to drink intoxi- 
ealing. Honors ?—1 thiuk the monopoly system 
duos much more so, at any rate, than the Suddqr 
distillery system. 

4327. In what way is there a stimulus given, 
do you think, as tlie result of the system?—The 
moiiojiotist has his centmet, as I m&y cal! it, with 
Government for one year only; be. has given a 
large ]trice for it, and it is his object to make as 
much a.s he can during that year. And the two 
ways in which He finds it most advantageous to 
attain that object ’are by selling an inferior 
iliiaHl.y of liquor and by encouraging the con¬ 
sumption as much us possible. 

4328. Does he j;ake any' active means to 
encourage the consumption, or how does he 
stimulate it ?—I have found in some places where 
the number of shops wliich he is allowed to 
hold is limited, that he mokes private arrange¬ 
ments with meb in other places to sell liquor by 
retail. 

4329. That is surrentitiouriy, os regards the 
collector’s license?—^Yes, sorreptitiously, os re¬ 
gards the cplleetor’s license. 

4330. Does he pay a stun to Gnvemmeut for 
each license ? — He pays a lump sum for '^e. 
farm. 

4331. Therefore as regards Ibe revenue this 
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the Government would merely be a 
bieiMsh vfthe prohlbitton f^Vee, but be » obliged 
to ran the riek ipf detection end fine, nnd there~ 
fiffe tbid; nectosarUy deotoase^ the sum paid in 
to Government as revenue. 

43If2. Do tliey tn^e any active means to stimu- 
late constunpdon,; such as having music or gnra> 
bihiff in the nouses or verandahs where the spirit 
hr a^,'because it is in open vcmndalts, I pre- 
aumc ?—'In hovels MneralJy. When the evening 
deaes in, it isgehemly conducted inside the house. 

43^. lather inside or outside, have you any 
reason to Supnose that the consumption is stimU' 
lated W gsmolirig or music?—I know cases iu 
whiehtaiey have musicians in to encourage them 
to n certain extent, but I do not think it is very 
the. cnstbm. 1 think the liquor itself is 
•ulSeient irttraotion. 

43^, Is gambling also made use of as a 
stiinttlus ?—1 do not think that the contractor 
'him anjrtlihig 1 o do with the gambling that may 
go bn in his shop. 

48S3. That m the afiiiir of the person who 
'keeps the totail shop, you think ?—Under the 
monopoly system the man who kcejis the retail 
shop w the servant, 1 mtiy say, of the monopolist. 

4i336. Is he generally a relation of the w'holc- 
mle dealer, or a mere servant?—The monopolist 
cannot keep a complete chock over him, so, as a 
rule, lie gives him a subordinate share. 

4387. The man who actually manages the 
shop has also an interest in stimulating consump¬ 
tion h—Ko doubt,, although ho is returned to 
Government iu the list given by the monopolist 
merely as his servant. 

4338. Have you beard whether there is a 

? ‘eater amount of drunkenness prevalent in the 
rcndency of Bombay now, than there used to 
be>t any former time?—Drunkenness has in¬ 
creased, but 1 do not think that the consumption 
of )}<]ilor has increased at all out of proprtion to 
^ improvement in the material condition of the 
people. 

4839. Do you mean as to their means of pnr- 

chadng?—Yea. 

4340. But I am speaking now as to their 
nioral. condition consequent upon the greater 
consuto^ion of liquor; has that much dete- 
, rioiwtea, do you think?—Well, the classes who 
chiefly ^consume liquor, 1 think, havt: lieen pretty 
nmudy dyrays drunkards, that is the class on the 
coast, the fishermen and the toddy drawers thcin- 
sehms. 

4341. They are hiibitually addicted to intcni- 
pestmoe 1 —i es, they arc habitually addicted to 
mtemperanoe; hut ns to the rest of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Presidency, 1 may say that they are 
for firam intomporate. 

4842. Do you think that the intemperance of 
thorn people to whom you have referred has 
alwnya bebn the ease, or has it been induced in 
oOmpiamtively recent tiroes ?—1 can see traces of 
itin the Peishwah's Becords of the last century. 

484$. That they were in that demo^ised-con- 
dition i—That they were drinkers. 

. 1 4344. But you do not know whether thera is 
tbe. npute of an increase of intemperance during 
^'Mat,20 or 30 years ?—Undoubtedly there m 
W’ re^te of it 1 have heu'd it from the non- 
castes, the Brahmins and others, , and 

that the state of de?; 
of th" people has somewhat in-' 


4346. Is the large increase reTenuo due to 
the increased quantity drunk chiefly, or to the 
increased rate of duty ?—.Chiefly to toe increased 
rate of duty. It is very diflieuit to estimate the 
duty in cases where tiie monopoly is farmed. 
I have attempted to do so, and on taking an estil- 
raato.of the jtotal increase within the last 10 years : 

•in consumption, I have set it down at about 
50 per cent, whereas (lie increase in thereveuue 
is more than 100 per cent. 

4347. Then in the farming of liquor you think 
that there has not been an increase of the quan¬ 
tity of liquor consumed proiKirtionate to the 
increase of rcvcmio ?—By no means. 

. 4348. Then has the price risen?—The price 
has risen c.onsidGrabIy. 

4349. Do yon think it is an unfortunate state 
of thipgs for Bombay that the consumption of 
intoxicating liquor should have incrcaseo 50 per 
cent., and that the consumption of salt should 
have considerably decreased r—I may be allowed 
to (|ua1ify the statement tliat the consumption 
has increased. A great deal of what is put down 
to increased consumption is iu reality liqnor 
hithcrio illicitly sold, which has been brought 
under tlie tax by increased energy on the part 
of monopolists and Government; mit I do not 
think that the consumption of salt has anything 
(o do with It. 

4350. As showing the moral condition of the 
jieople; while the consumjition of salt 1ms dv- 
ininishcd, the consumption of intoxicating liquor 
has increased ?—I think that the moral condition 
of the people is wonderfully high in the matter 
of drinking, with the cxccpfion of those people 
who inhabit the coasts, fishermen, &c. 

4351. You limit it to particular classes?—Yes, 
and chiefly to those districts where the toddy- 
producing trees grow. 

4352. Sir I). WeddcThurn^ Was there any 
revenue levied from excise during the time of 
the I’olshwahs?—Yes; it was not at first, as far 
as I can make out from the records, a regular 
item of revenue; but iu after years, that is, 
towards the end of the last century, 1 find that 
it became entered in the accounts as an item 
of revenue, and also that a great deal of it ivas 
paid, not to the imperial revenue, but to the 
credit of (diicfs under the Beishwah. 

4353. Was drunkenness jmtiishablc under the 

.Peishwnh’s rule ?—Ves, very severely; flogging 
was not an uncorninon pnnisfiment. • • 

4364. Do you think that this item of revenue 
could be increased without stimulating the con¬ 
sumption of intoxicating liquors ?— U ndoubtediy; 
but I think to do so a new system would have 
to be introduced, instead of the monopoly, and of 
what I have called the individual license .system. 

4355. Is there any regular excise cstablisli- 
ment at Bombay ?—1 may say not. With the 
exception of the small island ot Salscttc, where a 
new system was introduced in 1864-65, and an 
excise establishment created, and the three Siidder 
distilleries, which I have already referred to, there 
are not SO U spent on any special establishment in 
the llegulation Provinces. The work has to be 
carried out by the revenue officers and the eata* 
hliahment they have under them for their o^t- 
nary work. » 

4356. Do not you think that the Introduction 
•of the Sadder distillery system might prove a 
hardship to the caste of t^dy drawers ?•*- Were 
you to introduce the Saddey distillery syntoto ia 
those districts wherO toddy-produeing trees grow, 
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md to leave to the toddy drawer 'the, righttA»e- 
taai riie juicei either aweet or fermenteC I'db not 
think Uiat he would auffer any hardship of which: 
he had any rkht to comj^nin; but unaoiibtediy, 
by depriving mm of thc right.tor distil, you would 
lewen hii^>rafit. 

4357. Hftve you catimated the incidence of 
duty in differcant parts of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, or is it equal?—It is very unequal#^ I 
find m some places where these toddy producing 
trees gmw the incidence of the tax fiidls as low 
OB 3d. ]>ur gallon uf^roof spiritst 

4358. And what is the niglier limit?—I liave 
known it'to go up to three rupees, but tlmt is a 
very rare case; as a rule, it goes up to about two 
rupees. 

4359. And hoiv do you account for this in¬ 
equality ?—Chiefly owing <o the iuipossibility of 
Government regulating the rate ns long as *the8e 
two systems exist,* the monopoly and the indi¬ 
vidual license system. 

4360. Is thcro roucli illicit manufacture and. 
trade throughout the Presidency ?—There is a 

f rood deal; especially there is a good deal of 
iquor imported from the native states in the 
north; those that border Guzcral, the Guioowar’s 
territory, for instance. 

4361. I fancy the irregnlariJy of the frontier 
especially in Guzenit, is the main cause of that 
illicit trade?—Yes; you may go through four 
villages,and find that one belongs to the Goyora- 
ment, the next to the Guicowar, the next to the 
Government, and thefourth to another native chief. 

4.362. Wlmt arc the special advantages which 
you think would be dcrivi'd from a regular excise 
ostablislnncnt, sucli .'is you speak of ?---Well, you 
would get a cmnpletc control over the manufac¬ 
ture 01 liquor, which you have not now; you 
would bo able by a simple order from the Go¬ 
vernment to rai-se the tax when you thought 
it was too low, or there was too great a con¬ 
sumption; and yoti could chock the consump¬ 
tion, 'or increase the revenue by those means. 
You wonld also be able to exorcise a greater 
control over the number of shops in a district 
4363. Sir M', Zatoson.] T)ia 1 rightly under¬ 
stand, fr<im one of your answers, that in- pros¬ 
perous times there wits more drunkennoss than 
when people were not so well off; because, I 
think you said, that the drtinkeimess had not 
increased more than wa.s natural in jiroportion to 
the, increased prosperity ?—That the consumption 
had not increased more. 

4364. You did hot refer to drunkenness then ? 
^No. 

436.5. 1 suppose the solo object of the Govern¬ 
ment in making any laws about the sale of drink 
is to get a good revenue ?—That of course is one 
pbjcct, but the other object also is to prevent as 
much as possible on unnecessary consumption of 
liquor and the iur reuse of drunkenuess; at least 
I find it frequently stated in the Government 
records that they endcavotir, not so much to look 
for on increase in the revenue, as for a diminu¬ 
tion of the consumption of spirits and .the pre¬ 
vention of drunkenness. 

, 4866, Do you.: think that they liave at all 
succeeded in preveotlng drunkenness by their 
regulations?—No, I do nut think th^y have, 
4367. Their law has . failed in that remect, 
then ?—I think it haa. faUed tdnost evezywWe. 
1 do not think it is smgulu to riiat' piMrt of thA 
world. 

4868. Did you ever'hw. of an aMeomri^ 


whyi'^eristed iotat,: a^lca^t^ rite ModiifUi 

S.a,&m AjiBe!Diatioh?^I'«ra'‘m' ihtt iPrth 

4idmt^,.fBd.casinpt sptak.aa to Madi^ 

' 4869. lA druukenneM|»iiQiirit«d ii).riie BjCiihhay 
Presidency ? — A roan; who dhrofc-,»i^^ da*, 
orderly can he punished. 

4870. Do you find tbat.ihiere,.«s>.:hei>e, 
the crimes which come hefiiu«. the c6urtt;^ere no^ 
neoted mure or less with dronluBa«w,l<V'is.<'fhitt 
not so?—I do noi'thiufc they are nearly sp ihaiiro 
connected with it in.tbat oouatryf a*. tb(|y are ih, 
this* 

4371. The druakoanroe which emts de^ not. 
load to such an extent , to crime, as it dees .in 
Dugland ?—By no means. I oouM fiot 
statistical iidbrraation upon that , pmat, but. 
my knowledge of the pwtiie; I ooa.i^ with iper- 
tainty that there is Httje cohoeetim betwem 
them. In fact, I find that the mtat whose trade 
and buriness it is to stool driidit; %tU is not the. 
drink that makes him a tihuef; he » a . thieC. by 
caste. 

4872. lie probably would be a better thief if 
sober?—Perhaps BO. 

4373. Mr. /fcnrA;] Has the revenue iucreased . 
from the general consumption, or is it owiaig to 
a lai^e amount being consumed in j^tioukKr 
oases? — I think the increase has been pretty 
general in the revenue, but not purely so; it hits. 
been rather local- in consuiaptisn. 

4374. Is that owing to an increasing t.'iate for 
it prevailing amongst sailors?—To a certain ex¬ 
tent to an increasing ability to pay for it. 

4375. There would be tiTOre control, I thiiric, 
you have stated, over the houses where it is 
were the' system of monopoly not to exist, .and 
wore individual licenses to m granted?—iNo; 
wore neither the monopoly, nor the in^vidnid. 
licensing system to exist, and were the systeip: 
of Sudder distillery substituted, I think that,, 
there would be greater control, and ihe niaqu*» 
footure then w^oiud be entirely under the eyei 'bf 
the Government, which it is not how. 

4376. Docs rolnlteratien prevail much:, to your 

knowledge?—I should think adulteration'cbes- 
not prevail to any great extent, but the raetos 
for manufacturing liquor, especially undelr ritO: 
individual license system, are so rade,. that 
liquor is very infomr, although there is.nofiaiv 
ticuiarly noxious matter in it. It js aisc’a'ffood 
deal diluted with water., ' ’ 

4377. Mr. jDMinton.Jl Is the revenue derived 

from the lease of toddy trees carried tO the land 
revenue, or to the abknri?—Thera are two ttrtta, 
1 find, in must of the districts where i^e 
trees grow. The one, the smaller, js carried 
llie land revenue, that is cahed a duty on 
trunk of tlie tree. Then anolher'^ duty levied 
dso on the tree goes by the name of a tax uu (he 
toddy drawers knife, and tlwt tax is created iio 
the abkari. ‘ 

4378. What is the edeot of tappix^W 

tree on its produce; does it inter^ wtA^p^ 
productive power of the treia -iaother 
—Undoubtedly; but I may-raentiiMi;that timi 
would only dfieet the coeoaHftut 'treei the ^dhtA 

trees in Ii^ do not produce.en .eakbh 
nor is the nut of (he. pahtqrm riiee 
food. 

4879. Are thraettew:^ f<m othCA hih^ 
poses besides toddy , dra!«#g|:Ml%ieht:Tea^ 
used’ -to mairidhBriilA^aisteai'iilrir'ras ^ 

the tieoohs&aitoe6S’'(w‘'eoQmeili;^toi^^ 
*ble. ■ ■, i 
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'^80. Dtwa^lw drawing'of iw.'toiidf'iiffisfit'tfae 
yalue of the treo for other purposes ^^Xt’iffeOts 
jflw 'cocoa-not tree intitemlly, because you 
OBanot' tsp OuOoooa^But'tree 'and also gather irait 
it, but it does not interfere with a oertain 
number of leaTes beiag talmn off from the other 
{trees, 

4881. Bowiowoy'jyeare »■ it before a tree will 
bear^tapping ?-r.It i^ae. The palmyra tree, I 
find, yields juice from its twentieth year to its 
eeveatie^, BS^d the date tree froni about its fifth 
year, sometioHW eariier, but generally from its 
'.fifth year, up toitB fifteenth. 

4382. And the coooa’nut?—The cocoa-nut is 
very much same as the palmyra, but I should 
raention'^tbat, the o 0 coa*But is not'tapped to any 
very great extent; it is only in certain localities 
^t it is used to-any great extent. 

4383. Would the ground covered by these 
trees he ground'Valuable for ordinary purposes 
of cultivationl—^^Undoubtedly, if the trees arc 
removed, not if the trees are allowed to grow 
'*tWe. 

4384. Is it a profitable occupation of the 
ground that tliey anS occupied by these tinidy 
trees ^Certaioly. 

438d. What is the produce of the palmyra 
tree, n it tapped every year?—The palmyra tree 
oab be teppeafortwomonths in theyeav certainly, 
and woura give on average of five seers daily for 
4iV0 montin, that would be 300 sects in the year. 

4386. Wliat is the Tcvemic derived from that I 
—It varim in different places, sometimes 6 annas, 
and BCHnetimea it goes os high as 2 nqiees, or 
81 rupees the tree. 

4387. That would not be for a tree producing 
tiie same amount of toddy ?—No; the tree that I 
have estimated the produce of would be asHcsacd 
at about 2 rupees. 

4388. And wiiat do you say the retail price «f 
that would be i^lt varies a good deal. 1 shoulil 
think the man would sell it at about 7 rupees. 

4389. Do you know at #11 the ground which 
'the palmyra covers; how many would go to an 
acre ?—rleaHnotreraember at the present inomeut, 
1 should think-fiO would grow on an acre. 

4300. I suppose that the iiroportion you have 

g *ren Us wouia give a good idea of the ouMurn 
th to the Government and to the individual, of 
the toddy-growing tree ?—Yes, he has Ids labour 
to come out of that. 

-4391. Sir J, Mlvhuufonn.'] You said that there 
was not much aaulteration of spirits in your 
Preisideacy ?—Not as 1 understand adulteration, 
.tiutisto>8», by adding noxious matter. 

4302. Wnftt #ne substances that they 
OsBidiy adulterate :with; blmag, or opium, or 
tobacco ?—Not to a. great extent. They some- 
timeout in tite bark-of an acacia tree as a bitter. 

'4383, The Mo&ring classes on the Bombay 
coast have itiways been addicted'to liquor, have 
they not?—Alwavs. 

'4^4. In &et tnc sailtna there are very much 
like our own in that respect?—They are the 
finest men that we bave^ 

4393. But they imitate European sailors very 
■tnudh in those habits, do they net They are 
them, but I fisney^that thep bad ^nowiedge 
'iff dxh^ng as early as the Brityi sailors. 

■ ;^-4896. mve the modes of distiHatiw that have 
^AifiK'uadei'your observatbn haan improved ra 
years ?—‘Except te a small sxtentin 
ISlifiiraitlBtiUmieS ’tiiere has not been the slights 


4387. The Govenuneot do not interfere to 
prescribe aijy^ particular mode of dist^ation or 
refining of spirits, do they ?■—No. 

4398. Has it ever come to your knot^ledgo 
that in those distilleries the rectifying process is 
very imperfectly carried out, exjielling tiie 
noxious ports of the spirits, the portions of tite 
spirits that aot so deleteriously upon tlie human 
c^onstitution ?—I have scon no attempt to do any¬ 
thing of the kind. (1 am talking of country 
spirits entirely.) The only instrument used is a 
retort of a better or worse description, according 
to the means of tlie manufacturer. 

4399. Just the rude mode of distillutluu which 
exists iii smuggling distilleries in this (»>uutry 
and Scotland and Ireland ?—Yes, the fanner is 
able to use metal retorts, and so is the nianufac- 
turor in the Sudder distillery; but even in the 
Smlder distillery the whole appaiatns is very 
rude. 

4400. The Government do not jirescribo any 
more advanced mode ?— No. 

4401. is there any arrack now distilled fur the 
use of the troo])H and for the use of the Govern¬ 
ment?—There is a distillery at a place called 
Bhaudoup, which is situated about 20 miles from 
Bombay. 

4402. Is that near Tannah?—Yes. 

4403. Is the {iroccss of distillation in that dis¬ 
tillery of a higher character?—Very much 
higher, 

4104. Is the produce from the juice larg6r 
than it is in the uallve distilleries?—All superior 
apparatus arc eoiumiical in their working j but 
this amvck is not distilled from the juice of toddy 
trees, but uhictiy from imported dates. 

44().'3. Supposing the Government were to pre¬ 
scribe II superior iuckIu of distilling as they have 
done in this couiitiy, what eflect do you suppose 
that would have upon the revenue f—Asmulters 
now stand you could not prescribe a particular 
method which would involve great expense, be¬ 
cause the interest of the manufacturer is only 
from year to year, and he could not afford to go 
to any great cxjiense; but had he a certainty 
that lie would have a license for a considerable 
tenn of years I think that tliere are many men 
who would be found who would go to the cx- 
{leiisc of a su[>erior apjiaraius, and the result 
would he that yon would get a hotter liquor manu¬ 
factured more economicafiy, and the Ciovernment 
would be able then to place a considerably higher 
duty ujioii it. 

4406. If the manufacturers, ns I may say, 
wore more centralised, it might probably pay the 
Govcrmiieiit to put an officer into ca.ch distillery 
in the same way as it docs in this country ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

4407. And that would greatly add, not only 
to tlic produce and the quality of the spirit, but 
also to the certainty of the revenue? — Un¬ 
doubtedly. 

4408. If the manufacture of spirits was not 
carried on, they could carry' on the maniiliicture 
of jhiqjery, or coarse sugar from these trees, could 
they no{?—An attempt was made fonncrly to 
extract jhagory, but it was not successful. Whe¬ 
ther the juice had not sufficient sacoarine matter 
in it, or i^ether the manufacturers of coarse 
sugar could *not, enter into coifinctition with the 
Kquor distiller, I oiuraot exaeUy say. It was a 
long time betbre I wont to India. 

4409. Tbe extent of land in the Bombay Pre- 
#idenicy,. witore tiiose trees vhieh you havo 
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QMBciBed grovr prodaotivelj, is eomiMunUavoIf 
small, is it notf^-lt is of great length. 

4410. But comparatively snu^l in proportion 
to t!ie roquirements of the Presidency ?—Yes.' 

4411. You are perhaps aware that in the 
south of India Uie production of jhogery has led 
to important refining establishments being cre¬ 
ated and worked pr(mtably f^Yes. 

4412. But that is not the case at Bombay?— 
No, the produce of the trees, I may say, that 
prow in the gardens, 1 believe, could be made 
into coarse sugar, but those that grow naturally 
on the const without irrigation could not be re¬ 
muneratively used for that purpose. 

44111. A great part of tlie country that they 
grow upon is, if I recollect rightly, stony and 
dry, and sandy ?—Yes, very dry. 

4414. They require not only the vicinity of 
the sea, hut the j)rescncc of fresh water to pro¬ 
duce very largely ?—Yes. 

4415. You have stated, I think, that there was 
in closely planted districts about 60 trees to the 
acre ?—I think there might bo; I have not got 
any data 

4416. They grow more thickly in the soil that 
they find lust adapted to them ?—Yes. 

4417. Now, the ground under the trees is 
valuable for pasture as well as for otlicr things, 
is it not?—Y'es. 

4418. And is that taken into account upon the 
valuation of tlioso lands?—The u-ssessincnt on the 
land is quite distinct from the assessment on the 
trees, 

4416. In connection with ati improved mode 
of distillation, and bringing it more directly 
under the influence of the Government, how 
would you bn disposed to view a uniform duly 
l>er gallon upon proof spirits?—1 think that 
ought It) be tilt* end aimed at, 

4420. Then, 1 generally understand you to 
say, that you would apjirove of having larger and 
more central distilleries more under the control 
of the Gt^eiTunent, and a uniform duty iijain the 
produce ?—Yes. 

4421. Mr. Li/Helton.'\ Have these common 
native spirits any medicinal value ?—The natives 
consider that they arc very comforting in time of 
illness, I bclie.vc; for I find in the license a 
special clause, that after the hour at which the 
shops must bn shut, liquor may be sold by the 
retail seller in eases of sickness under a jiass from 
the bead man of liic village; whether it is attended 
with any actual benefit or not, medicinally I 
am not iireparc<l to say. 

4422. Are you aware that a moderate use, 
even of the commoner description of the native 
spirits is not dcli-terious?—I do not think it is, 
judging from the physique of the men ;\he coast 
district men, who are exposed to a very heavy 
rain-fall, drink a considerable amount of spirits, 
I think that it has had no deleterious effect upon 
tlicir constitutions whatever. 

4423. Du Kuropcans acquire a taste for the 
native spirits?—Only when they have fallen 
very low. 

4424. They are excessively unpalatable, I 
believe; the taste must be an acquired one?— 
The liquor is not unpleasant; it has got no par¬ 
ticular flavour; it«e wanting in taafr. 

442.5. You are quite prepared to say that native 
spirits, to as great anvoxtent at least as spirits in 
England, are a necessary of life?—Ijhink so, on 
4he coast district especially, becauil tiie people 


, oomitaat fimr... •, 

4426. Mr, 

exact and ecourtite' estimate af this thw 

rived from an acre of land, and ef ka re4t»nu4» 
the owner; bemtnse I thinJe, acoemding .tc.your 
statement, the revenue would derive 120 rxEpoes 
from an acre of land of 60 trees, and titera w^ld 
be 420 rupees for th« seller ni the liqxwr 1— 
Yes. 

4427. Is not that a considerable sum, ae com¬ 
pared with tho produce of an aero m other erops? 
—The whole of these trees could not very weU 
bo taiqied in the same year. 

4428. Could you_ give an, exact' estimate of 
that?—It is almost imppasible to give it by ^0 
acre. 

4429. You could give it by the single tree 
only ?—Yes. 

4430. That you could state how many trees 
ont of 20, or out of 60, would yield produce 
during a year?—Yes. 

4431. It would be rather an exaggerated esU- 
mate, would it not, that an acre ot toddy trees 
returned 120 rupees revenue, and 420 rupees to 
the distiller ?—iVVell, there is a great deal tnat has 
to come out of that 420 rupees. 

4432. But independent of tliat, would not ritat 
be an exaggerated ostiraato ?-—I should thiok 
it is; -I am not quite sufe of the numlmr 
of palmyra trees that will grow dn an acre, 
but I think the following figures show pretty 
accurately the average value of the produce 
of these trees to the toddy drawer. One man 
can tap 20 palmyra trees in the season. These 
in garden land will yield 200 maunds of |niee; 
200 maunds of juice will produce 66 maunds of 
spirits, which at 3i rupees the inaund, gives 206' 
rupees; deducting tho tree-tax at two rupees the 
tree, there renmius 166 rupees for expenses, pro¬ 
fit, and payment of labour. The same numW 
of uncultivated trees will yield 200 maunds of 
juice, equal to 33 inf^unds of spirits, retailed at 
10.‘{ rapees; deducting tree tax at four annas the 
tree, there rema.ins 98 rupees for expentes, &o. 

4433. What is tho time of year tha# they tap 
these trees?—There arc two seasons; one in bur 
autumn, about November, and the other about 
May. 

4434. And do they last for about two months 
each time?—I should meotioq tliat that is with 
regord to date trees, they l^t for a limited 
period. The date tree yields during the two* 
seasons, two months in one season, and one 
month in the other; but it is not continucHisly 
tapped, it is only tapped for 10 days at a rime, 
and then allowed to rest for 10 days. Zt yi^e 
continuously for about two months,* 

443,5-45. And how docs tlie toddy drawer daring 
the other j^riods of the year get his livel^ood ? 
—Many of them have pieces of land which thby 
cultivate; others work in different .ways; sdme- 
times os cart men, sometimes as cutters .of 'weed. 

4446. They would not be thrown eUtfrdy out 
of livelihood for the rest of fhe year ?*^Ai a rule 
they do very little else than today**dtawiQg. 

4447. Have yon made any,estimate of tiie 

expense df esmblishing an exrise establishment 
in abkari; and do you tbbk that, dedocti^ the 
cost of such an est^ishment from the ivvenoe, 
it wonld be a gsinl^rrA decided gida, fren then. 
Ido not think theat at'«ay rime anisiic^iie’ 
blisfaawmt would exceef} 6 pei^ oent;' w 

course, without pmfool knowledge bf the 
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buf I slioiikl say roughly that 5 per cent, would 
be the extreme charge on the abkari revenue 
from the excise estabUshment. The revenue in 
time would, by riiising the duty by degrees, 
nearly double itselti 

4448. 1 think you said that the fislie'rincn and 
Bailors were the poo[tle who chiefiy took the 
spirits; but the Mahrnttas do also, do they not ? 
—They are Malirattas. 

4449. lJut also the IVlahruttas in the hill, 
country use spirits?—Yes, the IwlJ tribes; but 
the Mnhiattii cultivators in the Deccan are very 
abBtemiouB. 

4450. With regard to the (jjnuin; 
what is the amount of revenue derived from tlie 
iiceiiscs for the retailing of opium in Bondj!!y ?— 
In the Regulation Provinces in 1867-Gfi it was 
about a lac and a-quartcr. 

44.51. l.s tliat for the annual llecn.«e?—Yes. 

4452. Aud is there an^y tux u])ou the npima 
itself ooiTCHpondlng with tlie duly lliat i.s levied 
on the fondgn opium?—'flic license i.s jml up to 
auction, and the successful bhhlcr is liounil to 
supply himself with opium from tlx- (iovermnent 
stores. This opium Js suiqilied to him at a j>rice 
which includes the duty. . 

4453. What arC the other items, hhang and 
gnnjuh?—They ere ojiiutn prcpiuntioti.s of hemp. 
Tlicre arc also oilier drugs jirepared from hemji 
and opium. 

4454. And are the licenses for the sale of those 
granted in the same maimer V—Yes, to retail 
dealers, 

4455. Is there any license juit upon the de¬ 
coction or drink; or is nicrcly the duty eiilleet<-d 
from licensing the shop.s?—It is merely a duty 
collected from shojis. 

4456. Does the collector regulate, the juice at 
which the license is to be granted ?—Yc.s; but 1 
should iiieulion that the manufaeinre of hhaug 
and gaiijuh also comes under nhkari. 

4457. Do you mciui that jieople are not al¬ 
lowed to manufacture it cxeejit under liei'iise ?— 
1 find that the law is ulmoat silent on the .subject, 
and th^ tlio jiraCliee is very irregular; but only 
in two aistriets is there any attempt whatever to 
check the growth of hemp or the wliole.sale of 
bhang and gaiijali. 

4458. miat was the amount derived from 
hh.aug ami ganjali?—In 1867-68 it was under 
half a laejn the Regulation Provinces; 

4459. Sir ./J, fFahfurhurH,] Is it long since 
the cultivation ef the |M»ppy was snjiprcsaod in 
Boinhay ?—It was .supjiressed in 1838. 

4460. And had that a great ctfect iijion the 
retail sale ?—li stems' to have had an olleet, be¬ 
cause, when I looked into the question,.] found 
that lor the three years jirevious to I be 6nj)j)re.s- 
slon of the cultivation of opium there was an 
average of .381 uiaunds of opium given out to 
the retailers in tlie AInnedabau eollcetorate alone, 
whereas, for the three years that siicccccled it, 
only 126 inuunds of opium were given out to 
retailcrH. 

4461. Is there not reason to believe that, in ■ 


Guzernt especially, there is a large eonsimijition 
of ojiium in cxocs.s of that furnished by Goveru- 
nient to retail dealers?—Very large. In that 
same eollcetorate of Alimedubad in 1867-68 the 
amount given out to retailers was only five 
maiuids. 

4462. Ami in (Juzerat n great deal i.s known 
to be eonsnmed in excess of that fiiiflislicd by' 
the Government?—Yes. 


4463. C'onld.you foini any estimate of the loss 
to the revenue‘by that illieit Consiiiniiliou?— 
Piiltiiig it at a very low figure indeed, tlur amount 
of ojiium illieitly retailed in the llegnlaiioii Pro- 
vinees, if subjeeted id duty, tvould bring in three 
laes of rupct'.s, 

4464. Tliat is dotililu what is now realised'by 
opium ?—Yes. 

4465. 1)6 you think that there is any eajiubility 
of exjiansioii in the revenue to lie derived from 
the other drugs, gaiijali and bhang?—1 tliiiiklliut 
they are expansive items, if there were .ioine 
aiTimgement made for regulating the growth of 
liemji, and the sale in bulk of these articles, as is 
done ill Ifeugal at tlic presoiil day. 

•1466. Sir If’. .A«(c.w//.J AH'lbe Malwa opium 
jia.'^sr." through Hoiubay, does it not?—Ye.s; 
aliuo.'^i all. ‘ 

4167. Do you know anylliiiig' about llu.' eoii- 
dltion of the iieopfe who grow it in Malwa ?■ -Xo; 

1 am confining my evideuee to the retail sale of 
ojiium. 

440s. Mr. lirarli.] Is the reveiim* on opium in 
liombay derived from a transit dutv cbietlv '! — 
Vex. ‘ ■ . ■ 


446!'. Doe.s the system i;>f advaitee,'! lo ilie eul- 
livators jirevail there?—In a very .“inall portion 
of one district of tlie Ilombay l■*re.sidelley there 
is a little eiiltivation, but a.s a rub; the growth of 
the jippjiy ba.s been totally siijijiressed. 

4470. To \fliat <lo you attribute, the falling oil 
of the r<;veinie at Ibimbayfrom this item, lieeatise 
the veveimc in llomliay has rather fallmi oil', and 
it linS rather increased in tlie Bengal l’re.''id:'riev? 
—^ly knowledge is almost entirely eoiilin(;d to 
the retiiii sale of ojiiimi when it eome.s into the 
Pre.sideiiey. I have not yet got ii Mifbeieul 
knowledge «f the wludesale ojiium trade to offer 
an ojiHiion on it. 

4471. Air. Dickiiisoii.^ Praetiealiy, the whole 

of the revenue from ojiium /m the llombay .side 
is derived from ojiiuntgrown out of oiii' territory? 
— Ve.«. , 

4472. In Malwa, In fact?—Yo.s. * 

447.'i. Do you know anything of llie arrange¬ 
ments ill Alalwawesjieetiiig tlie growth of opium ? 

No; I mcnlioiied that my knowledge was 
.ehiefly eoiiKiied to the retail of ojiium I’or con- 
sumjilloii by the iiilmliitanis in the Presideiiey. 

4474. And .you cannot tell the ojieratioii of our 
exjiort tax wliore there is a lax leiied on the 
ojiinin ?—t)n the frontier. We liavc got iigeneies 
also, 1 believe, in (icrtain diistriets, wliieli jiroviile 
jiasscs on jiaymeiit 

4475. And is the money received there, or in 
Bombay ?—1 am not able to state that. 
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4476. Chainnan^] Wiee you kindly state 4477 . In the accounts for tins Punjaub, there sir 
what superior offices you have held in India ?— appears to have been a poss revenue of 923,0007, D,F.M‘Lf(Hl, 
In Ae Punjauh I'havo held, first, the office of derived from salt in 1869-70?—Yes. k.c m., c.ji. 

Financial Commissioner from 1854 till 1865’, and 4478. Will you be goo<l enough to explain to — 
from 1865 rill 1870 tlmt of Lieutenant Governor, the Committee under what circumstances that 
0 , 30 . D Ds- revenue 
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revenue wu« collce.teil ?—Tlic largest portion, I 
thinit, wns eoUeetc d on the preventive line, that 
extern!.-, iV.uii the Sutlej on the north to the con- 
fiiie.s of (lie North ‘IVesteru Provinces. The 
Idlest diite tor Avlu(h T have taEen any niemoran- 
(limi willi regard to the ainouut is 1S68 69. In 
limt year alHUit 422,(KK) 1. was levied on that line. 
The iiextt)iost important method oClevy is from 
tlie sail laities. On them there wa.s an inedme of 
378,('(!()/., only a little less than the other. 

4479. Are those the whole sourees ?-TThey 
are the jirinispal ones, and almost the entire 
one.®. Across the Indusj there is another class 
of mines, which jaiy a very much smaller rate of 
duty, ealletl the Kohnl niine.s. Tin*}' reali.sed in 
that year only 8,1100/. 

4480. ^\'ili you he good enough to explain in 
what niiuuier the salt niiiics are worked to pro¬ 
duce. the l•<•vcnue which the_\ do ?—. A duty of 
3 rupci (4 the miuind'is levied tijion the i'alt, and 
from this vciir 1 hefievc that 3 rupees 1 anna 
will he Icvicil. Heretofore, the cost of excava¬ 
tion, whii’h is very slinlit, has hceii Irntne hy the 
(iovemnieiil. and 1 see from the last rejiort oftlic 
t!cniniis. ioiier of Customs ami Salt, Mr. Hume, 
that it has heen determined now that the eost of 
exeaMition shall be home hy the purehasfcr; the 
(lovernment is to levj- its entire duty irrespeetivc 
of the eost of e.\eavatioii. 

4481. r)(ie.s llie Government own the mines 
and employ people to excavate?—Yes. 

4492. So that there is no jirivate enicrjirise in 
the prodiu-lion of the salt? None at all. 

4483. ('an yon state what ihe cost has been 
jiev ntaniid or per lOD ;nau?ids, of obtaining the 
salt aj/art from the e.stiniated duty ?—Mr. Hume 
states, as far a.s J mulerstiuul liiin, that it is about 
2 s 2 if. a ton as the eost of excavation. 1 be¬ 
lieve that is what he moans. J am not unite 
certain nhout it: hiit at all events’it is something 
very trilling: so trifling that no ditlienlly wliat- 
ever was aniieipntcd in transferring the luirden of 
it to the n^irchaser. 

4481. Is the salt sold as it is excavated with¬ 
out jirepanition ?—Yes, the greutec pail of it is 
c.\ceedingly pure, 

448.7. Is tlie supply imliiniled, so that it w’ill 
la.st for generations?— It is practically unlimited ; 
it will last for generations to eoinc. 

448(1. Is (here any fa<;ility for distriluiting the 
salt from the mines, or is the t ransjiort from them 
eostl}_? — Tl c trainsiiort has lieen heretofore 
HOinewlmt dillicull. The introduction of railways 
of course will put nn end to those dlffienlties. 
As yet the hulk of it is carried ujaui camels’ 
hacks from die mines chiefly to Anirilsir, hy far. 
the largest part, to the eltyof Ainritsir, which is . 
near Lahore, awdfrom tJicnce it is distrihuted to 
other parts; hnt it is a journey of l.W miles, 1 
snpiiose., from the mines to Ainritsir, and has to 
he carried either on camels or in carts, and on an 
insiiffieienl road. The direct road from Ainritsir 
to the mines is only capable of being used in fair 
weathei'. A portion of the salt is eonycyed down 
the 1 helnm Itiyer, on which the mines arc situ¬ 
ated, to Mooltan. 

4487. Do the merchants purchase entirely at 

the mines, or does the Goveminent take any means 
to distribute the salt?—No,'it is enfirely pur¬ 
chased at the mines. ' 

4488. Where do.e8 the salt come from across 
the frontier, which produces the rest of the re¬ 
venue?—Tltose mines are situated in the hills of 
the trans-Indus tmritory. In fact, it is a cem* 


tinuation of the salt ran^e. But the salt jjwe- 
diiccd in them is of a different chai^-ter; it is 
called black salt; it has a greyish colour, but is, 1 
believe, practically, almost as pure as the other. 
The levy on it, however, is insignifleant (from 
6 d. to 1«. per maund), and a considerable amount 
of it goes to the chiefs in whose territory the mines 
are situated, 

4489. Then that duty is, I. supiiosc, ui>on it 
when it passes the frontier?—It is not allowed to 
come over; it is contrahand on the Lahore side 
of (he. Indus. 

44(W). "^'iiu are speaking now of the small salt 
mines ?—- Yes. 

4491. W’hy are you not able to levy the same 
duty on that salt as on the other ?— From fieliticsl 
considerations entirely.. It has been frequently 
advocated Iiy some of our ofiieers, that it should 
be niised; but this proposal has always heen 
stronglv opposed by Lord Lawrence, when he 
was LientcimUt Governor and Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, and by' most of our authorities, as a very 
dangerous measure, and not, worth the liability of 
disturbance. 

4492. But why does it noj eome more largely 
into eonsniniition, seeing that the eost of it would 
be so iniieh less than tlie otbef ?—Because it is 
not allow'cd to come across the Indus. If it is 
found within the Indus, it is at once confiscated, 
and the person punished. The salt is sentintlte 
otln.'r direction from these mines,and the charge is 
paid on that. 

449.3. W’hcrc docs the 8al^ come from which 
jiasses the. frontier upon which you lew the rest 
of the salt duty ?—'J'liat is all soulli of the 
Sutlej. North of the .Sutlej, the country is en¬ 
tirely su])])lied from tlie salt. mittBs. South of 
the Sutlej, it is produced in various jiarts of 
Tillj|M.o(ana; the largest ijuantity ujxm the 
Sainbhur Ti.'ikc and either portions in various 
jilaces. But the whole of the salt that crosses 
lliat line is produced in foreign territory, 

4494. Wnat rate of duty is levied ujsm the 
salt crossing the frontier?—Three rupees a 
maund, the same as at (lie mines. Th^ year 
there is to he a slight increase of an anna, 1 
think. 

449d. Do yOn know wimt the price of ^at 
salt is at the frontier, apart from the duty ; what 
is (he (;oHt or value of it at the frontier, because 
it lin.' di’ccn conveyed a considerablf distance by 
tlie time, it rcaclics the frontier? — Yes ; the 
only moans you have of judging of that 
was from its selling jwioe after it passed the 
frontier. 

4496. "VVliat would that be including the duty, 
or without, it?.—Mr. Humo states jSiat, prao- 
lically, our duty only ainnunts.to about half the 
cost of tlie salt. He gives a table showing the 
cost of the salt in diflerent localities in retau. 

4497. Nearest the frontier what is the price 
of (he salt?—Nearest the frontier it amounts to 
about a halfpenny a pound, and rises in tlMi most 
remote parts' to about 3 d, a pound. 

4498. Does the consumption of this salt ex¬ 
tend until it meets the salt from the mines ?— 
Yes. 

4499. WTiere the prices of tlie two would be 
the same?—Yes; there has been a very strong 
inclinatbn of late years to extend the rock salt, 
it is BO much purer than the other, 'fhere has 
been a great inclination, as means of c-onveyanee 
have improved, to extend it into the country 
eoutiiwara. 

4600. But 
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.4fl00. But <io the Groverament take any steps 
to push the consumption of uue salt rather than 
the other, or is it regulated entirely by com- 
merda) oonsidorations y-^-Entirely by commerdai 
considerations Lord Mayo has, bowever, taken 
a groat interest in improving the production 
from tlto Sambhnr Lake and others, and is form¬ 
ing railways expressly for tlio purpise of con¬ 
veying salt, and that will no doubt tend to inter¬ 
fere 7<ro timto with extension southward of the 
sale of rock salt 

4501. Have you made any iiifnilrios to asoor- 
tain what is the consumption of salt p'r hca<l of 
the population in the Punjabi' — Yes; the 
popmtion of the Punjab north of the Sutlej al 
the present time is about thirteen millions and a 
half, find the product of tlie salt mines is very 
nenrfy 120,0(K),(KK) of pounds; so that, assuming 
that the whole of the jmpnlation norili of the 
Sutlej are supplied from the salt mines, that 
gives an average of 9 lbs. per head. But that is 
a very rf«Ugh calculation, Iwcause a considerable 
part trf our province, the Kaiigra distrii't, ir. 
supplied almost entirely from some mines in the 
native state of Mundi, which pays us no duty 
at all; and on the other hand, a large part of 
Cashmere, and some other foreign terriioncs, are 
supplied from our mines. But I think tiu.' 
prooahility is that 8 lbs. or 9 ll)s. a bead A'(;rv 
nearly represents the consumption, iucltKling 
whatever, eattlo may take. 

4502. Is the salt sent into Caslnnerc charged 
with the duty 'f —Yes, that which they take from 
our mines. It is asserted hy our (’nstoni olileers, 
(but I never could verify it myself) llml tiiey 
are convinced that a great deal ol‘ the blaek salt 
is smuggled across the lln/ura district im > 
Cashmere ; but I very inmdi doubt its being tlie 
case to any considerable extent, and 1 know tli u 
a large part of Cashmere is supplit'd from our 
own «!th mines. I have seen many oi tbc Cks^ii- 
mere jiopulation currying it away on iheii’ lieads- 

Huve any attemjrts been made to :i's;ei- 
tain Ify inquiry what is the actual eonsniuptiou 
by r>«onle for anv castes <ir classes ?—I do not 
thinK that H has been attempted in detail, as re¬ 
gards individuBls further tlian general ealetila- 
tiona rasulting from coroiwiring tlu iiopuhition 
with tlie produetioii of salt. But Mr. Hume 
evidently, from a table ibni lu' gives; in -bis 
last Wjmrt, has made some lairtieular iut)uiries, 
tor he states that exelnding the <jtianlity eon- 
aumed by^cattle. each adult person in the wlmie 
of'the territoTy that, he is eonecrned with, tlial i.'- 
chiefly the I’unjaub, with the Morth West Pro¬ 
vinces and the Cenlxal Provinces and Oiide. 
consumes on an average about 8| lbs. (8’t)-l i;- 
what ho gives) 5 and each child one-balf of that, 
which would give an average of prol)ably from fi 
to 7 Ibsv, exclusive of cattle. 

45t[>4. ©d you think that that is the result of 
an invcsd^tloii of the purcliast^s by Tamilies?— 
No, I thi^ not. I am inclined to think that he 
l(as dealt with it on a large scale ; but lit; do<,*s 
not enter intti detail. A few years ago, the late 
Mr. Boherts, who was then financial commis¬ 
sioner, made, I think, considerable inquiries from 
a strong impression on his mind, that the duty 
prevented people obtaining a sufficient supply; 
and .he reported his o{anion to.G-overomout to 
that effect; but I do not think that He drew up 
any detailed iniimnation of a reliable character 
to show W^t they actually oonsumed. At tbe 
annexation of tbe Pnnjaub, or very shortly after 


it, the Board of Administration cx|ires.'‘!)d the 
belief that the utmost that a oommou working 
man could require would bo about I Ih. a 
inontli, and the actual supjily that they have re- 
geived is certainly' something lo.ss than that, 
probably not much above half of it. 

4505. Do you know what sum hs actually paid 
for salt; what pric.u (Im ordinary workman iwys 
in the central part of the I’unjauh ?—Mr. Hume 
estimates it as a poll tax of about til iL per bead 
ill the year; and lie eonsider.s that, it falls ujmu 
,the popnlatlon at tliat rate however applied, 
wlietner for the feeding of cattle or tliomsidves. 
That is merely arrived at by dlviiling the pojm- 
lation into tin; actual pro<litc,tioii; ami relatively 
to the cost of tbe .sidt a.s it reaches the natives, 
lie e.stiniate.-' that tlity pay upon the average ti^i/. 
in the year for it. 

150(i. Can yon teil u.s wh»t the caniiags now 
are in the I'liajaubof the lowest condition of the 
people (the unskilled laboureiv)?—Jt is ri.sing 
very rapiiilv: l>ut I slionld say' it is about d«/. a 
day for an ordinary laboiiring man in the country. 
In the towns I liavc known it a.s high a.s 1 .v. a 
clay of bite years. 

4507. Sir 1). ft'nhlcrlmrn.^ Do tlie Rajpoot 
ftrinecs levy any duty ujion salt for their own 
purposes?—Tbev levy transit duties, 

4.508. On the traii.dl over the iVoutier?—Yes. 
There are a uimiber of small eliicd's tliroiigli vvliose 
territory it has to pass, and 1 lielieve all or most 
of them levy a transit, duty if they can. 

45o9. But tliiu'c is no exci.se duty levied by 
them?—I will not lie certain of that. 'I'hc (xo- 
vcninn lit has entered into full inquiries wllli 
rcfeirjii'c to (lie .Saiiibliur Lake, wliicli is by far 
the principal .source ol'.-iipply, and I l.'clieve dial 
some limited luuoimt of duty was levied by tbe 
chief; but we have ciiti-red into negotiations vv itb 
him,and lie has ag;'ecd to make over th(' inaiiage- 
mmit of the .Sambhur Lake to us on certain coii- 
sidcra(ion.s. But I tliiiik it is ijuitc clear tlnii if 
(hey vva-re to levy a duty , sucli as we have done 
upon our salt nihics, upon llic salt tliat is |>!'o- 
diiced in tlicir territory, our Custoins duties litvied 
njion our line eoidd Inivc no existence. 

■1.510. Mr. Hrach.'] 'iTliat i.s tin; ('iisloni.- duly 
levied on onr iVonticr on native salt .'—Tliree 
;( inaniid. dial is, ti.v. fir 80 tb.s, 

4.)1I. lixaeliy tbe .suiie a? die lixeiseilnt V ?— 
\ es. 

•1.512. I.'i (ii(-re any ditbeidty in pi(;veniiio'salt 
being illieitly inirodueed? -I’raciieally. 1 tnink. 
none al .'ill. .A.' regard.- die ns'k .-tilt, tberc 
is a singnlaviv uniil! amount of .-loiiggiing ; 
it iiiiiy be saiti liardly to e.xist. Tbe existence 
of tlnise mines, and their lieiiig die oidv sourer 
ol supply north of die Sutlej, give.s the (io- 
vernment great eoinmand over tbe matter, ami 
.it is very remiirkable, beeaiise tliat. salt is so 
abundant liiat yon everywhere see it <‘r<ipping 
out; it is quite visible to the public. In some 
of our town.s, ('.specially at Kalabagli and Mari, 
wliieli arc oii the Indus, vvlieie a large quantity 
of .•'.'ilf is produced, the honses .are actually built; 
upon die salt fiirinatioii, and yet, llierr'si.'eui.s to 
be no snuiggiing. 

4,513. l)i,ics the tax seem to pit;s.s heavily upon 
.the population?—I do not tliiuk so; I have 
never nniniT that, and i think that all the data 
we have are opposed to the idea, but many jieople 
do assert it When we first took iKissessioti «f 
our salt inineB, we levied two rupees a maimd 
in 1849^50; 1 believe that is more than ever had 
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l)€co levied by the former Oovemment, although 
we endeavoured to approximate as much aa we 
could to their duty. Their management was 
very irregular and the jirccise amount of imjiost 
diflieiilt to ascertain. But in the first year 
our income rose from 80,000/. to 153,000/., 
which certainly seemed to show that at that 
time the levy of two rupees did not act 
at all as a pi’cventivc. Then in 1860 we 
increased the levy by a sixteenth. We levied 
Bt, 2. 2., and the sale still increased; so 
Jar from decreasing, it actually increased. It 
was 216.000/. that vre realised in 18.59-60, and 
27.3,0(10/. and odd in 1860-61, the year that 
we increased the duty. Then the following 
year wc increased it to 3 rupees a inuund, .and in 
that year 254,000/. was realised. However, it 
will show more the sictual state of the case if 1 
state the quantity of salt. It had been in jire.vious 
years 9 lacs luul 10 lacs of niaunds, or a little 
over. Jn 1860-61, the year that we made the 
fii-sl increase, very nearly 1.3 laesof mannds were 
sold. In the next y<'ar it fell to 10 hies, which 
would seem to show that there was a fall for that 
one year. But the amount sold in 1861 and 
1862, after the lid! duty of 3 rupees had been 
fixed, was greater than in any year previous to 
1858- 59. So that it has appeared to me on that 
ground that, there i.s no reason to supj)ose that 
the duty acts as a deterrent to jiurehusc; and the 
small quantity of smuggling, J think, is another 
argument that indicates the same thing. ! Lave 
never inysell' heard any native eonqilaint of it, 
and I have frequently heard natives oJ' infolli- 
geiice exjtress llu'ir admiration at our skill in 
obtaining so large a revenue as we do from such 
an insignificant article as .“alt. They never 
seemed, us far as J could a“eertaiu, to entertain 
the belief that we were opjiressivc in the matter. 

4514. Would it be considered oppressiv<' if it 
were inerea,“<;d at all 'i — 1 think it has reached 
the limit of what it would be advisable to realise, 
though 'I think it is very possible that more 
migiit be taken without ereatiiig any considerable 
amount of discontent; but, taking all the eireiim- 
staiices of India together, 1 dou))( M'lietlicr it 
would be .advisable to raise it more than it is now. 
1 think it is quite, practicable to raise it to some 
extent if it were desired o)i financial giounds, 
but in that case it should he done elsewhere as 
well. In Bcug.al it is something higher tliati we 
havp it in the Punjaiib, aiul 1.hcrc the ramsump- 
tion is still greater, a liirgor eonsnmjitiou jier 
head considerably. 

4515. Is there any practical inconvenience 
from there being a diflerenl rate of duty in dif¬ 
ferent parts of India ?—Wc have never experi¬ 
enced it in the J*iinj.auh, for in iioiut of fact we 
have no difference except that wliich 1 mentioned 
of the trnns-Ttidns salt, and that obliges us to 
keep up a customs line to prevent its being in- 
troduecd ; 'but beyond that the rates are uniform 
and the Punjaub is not afi'ee.tcd by rates in other 
parts directly. 1 daresay it is indirect] v; large 
quantities are exported from Bengal, but. I do not 
think that it ever conics so far as the Punjaub 
frontier, 

4516. How near does the East India Bailway 
come to the salt mines ?—-Delhi from the mines 
must be 450 mUcs, I suppose. 

. 4517. Then no salt is convoyed by that rail¬ 
way from the mines?—By the Punjaub and Delhi 
Hallway down to Delhi, and even inte Oude, I 
holieve, a good deal has found its Way. 


4518. Does the railroad convey it, or is it 
conveyed by river?—Wc have altnost no rivet 
conveyance in tiie Punjaub; the rivers arc very 
iin|)racticable, and certainly no mode of convey 
aneo at all competes with tnc railway. 

4519. How 18 it conveyed , to I^lhi? —We 

convey if, as I mentioned, from the mines to 
iimritsir or to Lahore upon camels and in 
carts. From Amriteir it is conveyed hy r^way 
down tlio country. Into other parte of, the 
country where it lias to be. conveyed they liRve 
to convey itu{>on bullocks or otherwise. At pre¬ 
sent we have one railway from Lahore .to C$1- 
outta and anothei’ to Mooltan. . . 

4520. Mr. I)khimm^\ The Bengal duty is 

higher than yours'/—Yes, a little. - 

45*21. ('an yon state at all the point between 
the Punjaub and Calcutta where the two com¬ 
modities meet one another '! —No, I cannot; I 
doubt whether even Mr. Hume, the Commis¬ 
sioner, could tell you that distinctly. 

4522. 1 suppose, in the higher part of tlie 
valley of ihc Sutlej you can provide salt cheaper 
than they can at Calcutta ?—I should think 
as far as Allahabad, the Calcutta salt would 
come; but I have never heard of its being 
brought higher. Then the salt that meets it 
there is not the salt generally of our Punjaub 
mines, but salt that is brought across the frontier 
from Sanibhtir and other parts with the duty 
levied upon it, down as far as Delhi, and beyond 
it: and also Die line goes away down there, and 
it is that salt that comes in coutact with the 
oilier. 

452.3. 'I'lic North Western Provinces are sup¬ 
plied with salt jiiirtly from the Pmyaub?—Very 
little from the Punjaub: parDy, perhajis, from 
Calcutta. 

4521. Chiefly from where?—Chiefly from these 
llnjpoolana iiroductivo mines, and the mines that 
are brine pits, in fact, near DcUtt. There is ftlso 
now, 1 believe, in Oude itself, and eertainly in 
some of the native states, eai*fh salt produced 
very largely. 

4525. Tliat is all, 1 suppose, subject to exoise 
duty?—All that is produced by ourselves; we 
levy an excise upon it at the brine pits; but with 
regard to what is made in Bhurt]H>re and else- 
wJiere, and in G walior, I do not think that we 
have any eflectivc means of levying a duty upon 
that, but 1 do not know exactly tho arrangements 
made. It did not concern the Punjaub, and did 
not come under iny cognisance. Bdfc I know 
that it was a matter of great solioitude to the 
Commissioner of Customs how to prevent the 
earth m.ade .salt competing with tho dutiable salt. 

4526. You speak of the Puiynub salt ?—Yes; 
the Punjaub Go vernraent receives alarger revenue 
from Kajpootana suit, which passes aomss the 
line from the Sutlej to Delhi and beyond, than 
it levies f^om our niines; they are very nearly 
equal. 

4527. Then it crosses the Punjaub frontier on 
its way to tlic valley of the Indus?—It comes 
from the westward, from the direction of the 
Indus. ' 

4528. But it does not supply the Punjaub ?— 

It supplies three divisions ra the Punjaub cer¬ 
tainly, viz,, the Cis-Sutlej, Hissar, and Delhi. 
The great bulk of that tract is supplied with salt 
brought across from Ri^jpootana* ' . ■ 

4629. It can supply that* })$rt of the Punjaub 
cheaper than yen, can buy salt from your salt 
mines ?—Yes; but of late years there ha» been 
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A groat inclination to^Fardd the extcnaion of the 
Unaitii to which tiic Punjaub salt hoa reached. 
Mr. Hume mentioned that the levy of duty upon 
the line Iwe I*een very pei’ooptibly infiuencud and 
diininuhed by a further extension of the rock 
salt. 

4530. Mr. J, B. I think yon stated 

that notwithstanding the increase of the duty on 
salt, the revenue increased, and the quantity 
consumed also increased ?—Yes. 

4631. How do you account f(.r that?—We 
have had two censuses made ot the Punjaub in the 
last 16 years. One was made in 1853 under my 
own Sttperlntendonoe, and the second was made 
in 1868, IS years after, and so far as tliesc 
censuses oan oe relied upon (and te the best of 
my belief they are fairly reliable) tliorc has been 
w increase of nearly 3,000,000 of the population 
in tiiose 12 years. At the first census it amounted 
to 14,766,826,and in 1868 it numbered 17,.5{(3,94(i, 
giving an increase of 2,827,125, besides wliicb, I 
have no doubt that cattle liave also increased, 
and the means of people to spend lavishly liavc 
increased, so that 1 am not at all surprised ul the 
increased consumption. 

4632. Has the increase in the cousumptioii 
gone onj>aripassu witli (he increase of popula- 
titin?'-—1 think it may be aliout (be same; yes, 
it has increased fully as inueh. It has inc'fcased 
from 768,000 maunds in thefirst year to 1,497,oitO 
maunds; it has nearly doubled, but the iucrease 
has been gradual, and the last year of whle.b I 
have a return, 1809-70, there was an iucrease ot' 
upwards of 200,000 of maunds in the year, so 
that these fiuctuations render it impossible to 
speak with great certainty <m the point. 

4533. The increase in the eo'nsuuiptioii Im.- 
been about doubled, whilst (.he uicrease in tin- 
population has been about 20 per cent. ?— Yes. 

4534. You stated that in some places sail was 
sold as high as 2d. or 3d. a j>oimd, on aecoimt ol' 
ihe expense of carriage ?—Cliiefly so, and also 1 
presume on account of the levy of duties in the 
native states through which it jiassi-s. 

4535. Now, have there been any railways or 
roads witiiin that time that you speak of which 
have diminished the cost of the carriage of salt.? 
-—Yes j from Lahore to Dellii. 

4636, Do you know whether nm<4i salt has 
been carried on that railway ?— I believe very 
largely. I am not in posses-sion of the returns, 
anid 1 canQOt say how mueh, but there is no doubt 
thAtBalt does travel by it. And then, from a 
new railway which has been lately ju-ojeeted, (be 
State railway, as it is called, to the north, going 
from Lahore to Peshawar, it is intended to make 
a branch railway to the mines especially for the, 
conveyance of salt; and it is looked to as one of 
the chief sources of income of that line. 

4637. Then there is no doubt that the dimin¬ 
ished ^st of carriage of salt has atldfed to oou- 
sumption ?—^It is only of late years that the rail¬ 
ways have been available, and the iucrease of 
consumption has been progressively regular, so 
tiiat I should not be prepared to say that the re¬ 
duced cost of carriage has materially increased 
the coosumption, especially as our duty has been 
increased, and tlie cost of salt at Lahore now must 
be hidf as much again os it was at first. . 1 think 
that it at first was from 16 to 18 seers the rupee 
at Amritsir; it is now about 10 or 12. 

.4538. Why should the ptioe be increased?— 
Our -doty has been increased to 60 per cent., and 

o,m 


that of course is a very material element in the 
price of salt 

4539, But you have stated that, notwith¬ 
standing the increase in the duty, there has been 
an increase in the consumption of salt?—Yes. 

’ 4540. yoil say that the price of sale has risen 
there on account of the duty?—Yes. 

4541, But it. has risen everywhere else iu the 
Punjaub on account of the duty ?—'Yes. 

4542. Kot.with.standing that, the. cou,sumption 
of salt has increased ? - ~ Yes. 

4.')4.3. Then, 1 want to know whether that in¬ 
crease has not arisen from the. diminished cost of 
obtaining the salt by means ol' railways?- No. I 
think not. 

4544. Although you state that there is a very 
considerable traffic on the railway, you t.Iiiuk 
that has had no eff'ect in Incniasing the con.sum))- 
tlou of salt. Very little apjireiiiahle clfeot as 
yet. It. seems to me, judging from the return, 
t hat the cost of salt is so very small that there is 
no appreciable cU’ecl. upon the consumption as 
yet; in the Punjaub, when it has been low, (ho 
consumjiliou has been the same, and when It has 
been increased the cun.suin})tion has gone on (he 
same. 

454.1. And whctlicr the salt cost I <L a iiound, 
or 3 iL, you do not think makes nuicli (lilferencc? 

- No; Mr. lliiiuc slates that the average levy 
upon each individual is 6,J d,. and whctlicr you 
make it 2 </. or .'5 d. more ilurlng the year, 1 think 
will not tell U|)on the, cou.siimpt.ion, and certainly 
the, iucrease has not tended wi diminish tiie c.on- 
snmplion in any respect in the I’unjah. nor to 
encourage smuggling. I think that those arc 
two very great evidences t.hat it does not hear 
heavily on the people. Some jicojilc assert 
that the quantity that our people get, 0 or 
7 lbs. ill a year, is not snfliciciit; but 1 have 
never heard it staled on what grounds that is 
asserted. I have never heard any medical 
grounds alleged as really proving It. It may be 
so, lint I have no means of slating, i have heard 
it. stated (hat tlie cattle disease Jm.s sjirung from 
their not having a sufficiency of salt, but I am 
incrcdiiluiis my.self on the point. I (liiiik the 
cattle disease h.as existed just as much in those 
eouiitrios that have abiuidance of salt. 

45-l(i. Iliil0id.il year for .salt, which at If/, 
a pount] woiikl be a consumption of (Jl lbs. a 
year, would be a small coiisum]it.ion ? -It seems 
SI) to me. 

4547. We liavc it in evidence that in Home 
places it is 12lbs.? —Yes; in Madfa.s and the 
south of India. I tliiuk it is possible that lliere 
may be something in the eireumstanees and 
climate requiring a greater consuinption there,. 

1 know tliat (lie people in those parts eonsumc 
an immensely larger quantity of sjiiccs iiiul other 
stimulants th.an they do in (he Punjaub. 

4548. You think that the people in the Pim- 
jauh have as mueJi salt as is iieecs.sary for them ? 

—Tlioy seem to think so themselvc-.s, and J have 
never heard any eouifilaint to the contrary, or 
seen any evidence to (he contrary. 

4549. (.Viat'rma/i.] Ih-rhajis ihe. food in the 
Punjaub consists more ol' corn or wheat ?—The 
hulk of the population tliroiighout India are com 
eating; but J think they feed hotter in the Pun* 
jaub than ihey do in other parts; and in the 
south there is greater necessity for stiinulants. 

4550. Does that arise from rice being largely 
used, and requiring condiments?—Yes, I think 
this probable. 1 have had an escort of Madras 
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aepoys, aiid have bean struek with the diflfercnce 
in the inwle of cHet. They nriv very fond of 
drietl finli; artcl if you deprive.them of spices, 
they go almost Irantic about it I have known 
tiio iilwivc escort rush into the fields for spices, 
niul tear them uj), when they have failed to get 
them in the shops, in some of tlie wild districts, 
as if they could not exist without them. You 
see nothing of the kind in the Punjaub. It is 
possible that the same thing may apply to salt. 

4551. Mr. I.ytti'lton.'l Have you found that 
the poor man consumes ns much salt ns the rich 
man ?—I do not think so, personally; but 1 
think that a great deal more salt is used in the 
household of a riidi mail tlian in that of a poor 
man. I daresay tliere is u great deal more 
waste: but I. am not competent to express a 
juogment on the physiological view of the ease, 
whether n greater ijuautity is really required 

4552. 1 wanted to nseertain whether the poor 
man econonii.ses Ids Baity—No doubt he eeono- 
mi.ses in every way most earefullv. 

455;t. Mr. U. Will you tell the 

Committee where the .custoin.s line loavi-s the 
Indus '—Ii. starts from the Sutlej. On the Indus 
■wo have a small line whieh goes u]» along the 
left liank of the Indus, merely to prevent the 
tran.s-Jndus salt being brought in; hut wc have 
another preventive, line along the north hank, 
the light h.auk of the Sutlej, wliiidi W'as fixed in 
our early rule with a view to prevent the salt of 
the Rnjjioolana States coming into the I’unjauh 
across our line. The line on which we levy dut y 
commences at Fazilki, on lh<‘ Sutlej, and goes 
down to Delhi, and hcyoml it; it runs iiorlli and 
south nearly; it is to intcrcejit the salt that is 
made on the westward being carried to the east¬ 
ward. And from the. .same point ojijio.siti; to 
Fazilki. on the right ‘tank oJ'tlie Sutlej, we have, 
e.stahlislied this jiroveutive line to ]ireven1 the. 
salt of llajpoolaiia coniiiig across ;Iic Sutlej : so 
that it is (thliged to cross the line where we htvy 
idiity. On the Sutlej line there is no iluly levied: 
it is jiiirely a jtrevenlive line as rcgard.s salt. 

-t,'54. What is tlie particular oljeei of jirc- 
veiiling the Punjah .salt from going east, or the 
Sanihluir salt fnuii going iiilit the Pinijaiili. the 
duty being not quite tlm same, hut uearlv the 
Barney—In the early days of the I’linjiih, nil .salt 
.from the south was proliiliite.d heiiig lirought in 
aevoss the Sutlej. It was never proldhited in 
the Siithj Stales, hut it was never allowed to 
he i‘ouveve‘d across the Sutlej we,<r ol' I'azilki; 
heeau.sc if salt had heen allowed to he introduced 
across the Sutlej there, it would r.ot have paid any 
duty to the liritisli (iovormnent at all. Jle.sjde.s 
tliie, all salts, except the rock salt, were declared 
eontrahaml north ol the Sutlej, and our preven¬ 
tive line jirohahly would not have hc.en effective 
there if it had not heen declared contnihand. 

4555. Would the jirevcnlivc line htivc been 
less effective to the soutit of the (■is-Suthj States 
than it w.aB in any other jiortion of the North 
Wcalcru Provinces; I moan the lino as it runs 
frotii the Sutlej right away south ?—That is not 
strictly a jirevcntive line, it is a line for re¬ 
alising duty ; the only strictly preventive lino is 
the one that we have, in the Pmijaiih to the 
north of the Sutlej to keep that Balt out. We 
levy no duty on salt on that lino a1 all. The 
only duty is on the line that rums from north to 
south, from Fazilki to Central India. 

4.556. You are speaking then of a difierent 
line when you say that it was tistabUahed to 


wevent aidt eootli^g from'the 
Punkb ?—Yoib from the l 

wonld c»Q it; but H commenetf ^ 

same point, Fazilki, m our otgeet ia to p^yest 
salt to the west of FafUki euniihg wroM the 
Sutlej and into the Punjaub, because ij 
would have paid no duty to our Govbfnmbas at 
all. liajpootaiia and Siunbhur, atid.#^i«;j»urts, 
are all I 0 tlm west of the Fazilki ebod Della luie, 
and if they came north across the SBti4 the 
Puujauh, tliey would have evaded tha.ttal^. 

4557. There is an unbroken cordon riumiog 
from the Sutlej right away down to .Colitrm 
India?—Yes; on the one line it is freely (tUptwed 
to cross, hut it pays duty in passing. 

4558. Since the duties have been raiee^.Wl^ 

Punjab, and also in the North Dro- 

viiices, do the same reasons still prevail to make 
the retention of that line a state of neceiwaty ?-^ 
Oorliiinly; because, until it has |mmd out line, 
it mighi come across the Sutlej into the Pian|aub 
without, paying duty at all, if wo had uot suw a 
preventive line. Our preventive line runsjdong 
the Sutlej, and prevents that salt comiiffi M^xxia. 
otherwise it could conic without paying duiy. 

4559. What is the salt consumed ia the Cis» 
Sutlej Slate* y—1 should think the lai^er ,,|mt 
was certainly the salt Af Eaj,pootana that denies 
across Ihc line; hut I believe tliat ahk) .a vary ! 
considcrahlc jiortion of our ruck salt is coQSiuaed 
there, 

4560. This is a mere question of price, I sup- 
jKise ?— A ml of qii.^ity; the r<x;k salt is preferred, 
and probably would he takeu in itiany parts in 
jircf'ereiice, unless it very con»iderftbly exceeded 
iJic other in piiee. 

4561. 1 Wits going lo ask' whether the cQtnp&^ 
rctively siiiiiliqr quantity of salt per head oqn* 
sullied ill the Puujauh, might not be in some 
degree owing to the .superior quality of th< mijt? 
— 1 ihinR very probably. 

4562. Yon told the Chairman, I, think, that 
tiiere have hecii no jiarticiilar chemical anaiyeljs 
of the saline qualities of the salt?—Not hy tlio 
jieiqile, hut wc have frequently tested the rock 
sail, and it has proved to he excessively pure; 
ssiiiic portions of it quite pure. . 

•156:1. Tile jirice of the salt in tlie market; and 
the eo.'it of eoiiveyanee, arc practicoilly the con¬ 
dition,< which detemiine the point at whidi the 
rock .<:dt ceases to go eastward, 1 suppo;^ ?—1 
think HO, 

4561. You spoke of the Muudi stilt in,4^, 
native .■^tate of Muudi; that is a ppor milt, i» it 
not y — It is i»oor, insomuch asH contains a Ixirg^ 
m(?ehanieid admixture of grovel and 0th ,dr fl^ge; 
hill when that is taken out of the salt, I helieve 
the salt itself is as pure a« our rtipk 
chemit ally, it i.s pure, but mechanically; it: is 
imjmre. *. ■ * ■■ 

4565. T)o(!s it find its way among 

in theiiluins ?—Not. largely,’ I thiMk,i»tib.« pwnSt 

4566. Do the native states, Cashmere 

others, levy an import duty upon ihg'Fnnjaub 
Milt ?— I think not. 4 ; 

4667. Th(« exiMuise of levying tka; dnty ^ 
the mines is, I supjiosc, very triffing ?-4-V«ry 
small indeed. .' j . , 

4568. Then this 71,000 t wlnck^gtotom the 
Parliamentary Retunwi as the 
tion, 1 suppose is, really toe 

preventive lino V-—Yes, 

toe Sntlej, »nd toe preyMtive Uu^ .m llbie tolt. 
range itsdlf. 

• 45fi9 Chaimem,*] 
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4969. C/«*«ma>i.] And tl»e cost ol’ working ? 

Iliat l«!rct<rfbre, we have borne; now it 
h«e t)Cen arrangetl that the wholesale purcliaser 
ehall bear Uiat. 

4570. Was that anna a luannd put on with 
rcterence to that ?•—Yes, I sMj)|jose so; T do n<»l 
Imow what tlie amount i?, bnt Mr. Hmoc men¬ 
tions from is. i\d. a ton, I think. But 1 see 
from the return that he gives, that the cost oi‘ 
producing the salt of the salt range is coimider- 
ably lew tlian thatof realising the duty upon tlie 
suiitlnwn' Tmc. 

45?1. It is more than 50 per cent, less; 1 find 
hwife from tlje return for the North West 
Provinces, that the expense is 15 per cent., 
and in the Pnnjanb, it is 7 per cent, only ?— 
Yes. ' 

4.5721 You have said, that the consumption of 
the rook salt is steadily ou tlic increase in the 
Punjaub ?™Ye8. 

4573. I find also that the consumption of the 
Kohat salt is also on the increase; is that owing 
to a larger cx^iortation towaAls t'alnd ? — No 
doubt, if it is ihcreasiid, that must l)e so; tliere 
has been a nawieHitc increase iiaim 36S,<i{)rt 
maunds at first, or less than that to 4!K>,ttO(» 
maunds in the last y(;<ar, and tiu; «|tiiint!ty sold 
last year is very little more than w'hat was sold in 
1864-65; it is only tiie difFereiux! between 437,f((Hi 
and 496,000. 

4574. Mr. Grant You said that tlu! lax 

was by no means opjwessivc in the Pnnjanh V—I 
think it is not. 

4575. Do you think tlint, ns has been thouglit 
with regard to Bengal, yon niiclit even, if the 
etrigeBCiesof the State reijnired, ino»-ensr il :— 
Yes. I atatiHi, as Lieutemud. (lovenmr, that 1 
should be prefiared to incrc;i8<; it if nc< (“ssiiry. 

4576. ' To what extent?—1 just now slated, 
that I think practically we have reached the limit, 
viewing the circurastonces of all India; hut I 
should say, that 4 rupees a mantul might 
be levied without creating an miiery. 'I'he 
pe5]>le, whatever the reason may he, ar<' cer¬ 
tainly not dis[K)Re<l to make ohjeetioii to liic salt 
tax. 

4577. Mr. Ji, Denison, j With n^ference to the 
consumption per head, the people of the I’nnjauh, 
as comi^red with other jtrovinees, eonsmue a vm-y 
large (juantity of pepper, holh in (lie dry stale 
and in the other state ?—I should sai imt, ns <n)ni- 
pared With the south of India. I do not think 
that hot condiments arc so mucli in use in the 
PuujAnl) os in the north-west, even. 

4578. At all events, pciiiaps it would he 
amongst the higher and better classes, il‘ at all? 
—-Yes. 

4579. Do you tliuik that their addiction to 
opium anything to do with the consurnplion 
of salt ys—Nh • it is hut a small j»rop«rtion of the 
Punjaub jtppoiation that (xmsumes ojiiuni; the 
Mahomotans do not consume it. The gn-at hulk 
ol our popblatiou arc not Sikhs, who are the 
chief opium consumers. 

4580. Up to the present moment, ilu; only por¬ 

tion of the railway itself existing which could 
have any influence at all upcin the price for the 
conveyance of salt in the runjanh would bo the 
intervening bit between Lahore and Amritsir, I 
wpjKise ; a distancu of 32 miles. 

4581. Sir C'. WinqfieU.I You know the Mundi 
sidt, in the Hills ?—Yes, 

4582. Have/not the Government recently put 

duty on tliat salt, m order to keep up the pricg 
0.59. 


of the rock salt ?— I understand tliat there is a 
project on hand with that view; but it had not 
taken place in my time, and 1 do not think it has 
yet been carried out. It Is mentioned by Mr. 
llumo us contemplated, but has not yet been 
earriiid out, as far as 1 know. 

4583. i understand from Mr. Korsytb, who 
has just returned from India, that it has been 
carried out, and that the people of ivangra have 
made great e(inij)luinl.s, hecansc they w-iwe very 
dependent on this .salt, as the rock sidt, before it 
reached them, n»se to a vci-y high price; that is 
so, is it not ?— Ves; the carriage there is chiefly 
on men's Ijc^ds. 

4584. Woiihl not that appear an oi)pressive 
act, jmtfuig the duty on Miindl salt?— Any 
iniTcase of that kind amongst those simple [lopn- 
lafions would create u certain amount of sensation 
no doubt, and he reganled by tJiein as ojipressive ; 
hilt I do not think that, after all. they would he 
worse off than the rest, of iho jicople in the 
Ihmjauh, unless a lerv heavy duty were levied. 
1 do no! know what tlic rate may he. 

4.")85. 1 think it is a rujiee; would that he 
o|i|ircssive in your opinion?—No, 1 .should think 
not. 

4586. Miindi i.s a initiv'C state; how could the 
British (iovernineiit levy a tax on tlic produce of 
a native, state: it would he in the nature of 
a transit duty, 1 suppose?—Ves. 

l.')S7. They could not tax it at the mines?— 
No: we have no jm.ssession of them. We could 
do alnuist as we like with Mumli; it is only 
ijiuixi independent; even now we exerei.so a very 
great cov.trol.and could do tliut if we liked ; liUl. 
1 have no donht that whati-ver may he done, 
will either he done by .in iiiTangemont entered 
into witii the native stetc to l■l■eeivc a sum from 
tliem. or hy a tr.ansil duty, or a duty line on 
their frontier; hut I have not heard tlie details 
of wlial is intended. 

4.WS, Mr. dun;.] Is there any traile in salt 
aLTO.ss the. northern frontier ?—Ye.s, into (hihoul, 
decidedly ; that Kohat salt i.s largely i-arried 
there. 

4 .')H!t. Is there any export duly on that ?—No; 
we levy a small duty at the mine, nothing more. 

1 lielicyc that, the, ('alioul (lovermmmt levy 
.sonie/liiiig as it jia.-ses their froniier. 

4.'i!>'i. .'sir D, If'nJtli’i/turu.] I undeivtand yoli 
to say that tlie nick salt is almost, (lure chloride 
of sodium ?-• Very nearly pure. 

4.',!>1. Can yon tidl me what the Impnriticivare 
liml are I'ound In tlie other kind oi .salt ?— I my.self 
have not. lieen hrmtglil miieli in ebiitael with 
tliem. hut 1 think il |»roliiihle tlime may be a 
great deal of the sulphate. It is very largely 
mixed uitli :dl soil-made salt of the. Bimjauh. 

4.'(!.lg. Ihit there i.s not any actually unwhole- 
,som(> .sulistaiiee?•■-No. Glaulier salt (tlie sul¬ 
phate) may exist in it. in small fpiantitics, hut not 
to any great ('xteiit. 

-l./iK’i. Sir II. Ldw.toii. ] Do yon hajipen to know 
wlial. the average [iriee of salt is tliniiigtioul India ? 
— I Ihhik J ineii.'ionod that, a.s regard.s llic 
northern part, iiiehiding the I’linjanh ami Giidfi, 
Mr. Ilitmc, the C'ommissioner. estiniaies it at 
from aliout d, to 3 il. jier Ih. the retail price ac¬ 
cording to locality. 

4591. I sypjKise that is about ten times the 
price of what salt would he in Kuglaud ?—I do 
not know. 

4595. Do you know that, on the uea cmist 
where it is cheaper, tlie people, as a rule, vise a 

i> D 4 great 
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great deal more salt than they do in the interior ? 

_So I havi> underst ood. I have not myself direct 

cownisanct! of the matter; we have no sea board 
in*^llK' Punjaub; but certainly in the southern 
portion,and all along the coast of Bengal,! believe 
they do consume more. 

I!)!)(>, Mr. Ji. DimisonJ] With regard to the 
line on the Indus, is that a preventive line, or is 
it for guarding the ferries 5'-—It is a regular pre¬ 
ventive line. ‘NYherever wo have a preventive 
line, it is never maimgedhy guarding the rerrie.s, 
but always l)y forming a road at a small distance, 
a few miles from the river, and stationing ])Ost.“ 
along it; but we have no line along the whole 
length of the Indus; il goes a very limited dis¬ 
tance n|). 

4!id7. it goes northward as far as Attock y— 
There is an interval of about-It) or 5(l miles whieli 
is left vacant; it goes from the Sutlej up to near 
Dcra Ismael Khaii, and then it is taken up again 
after an interval of 40 or .K) miles, and is ejirried 
on not only t(» Atlork, hut into the Huzara 
country. 

What route would the Koliul salt, the 
traus-lndus salt, take to go into ('ashmore?—It 
would go uj) through lluzara to the north of 
Abliotabad, which i.s our civil and military station, 
and pi-obably on from thence by the line of the 
Jhelum river into (’ahoul. 

4r>09. But. It is not allowed to come across the 
Indus?—Not properly. 

4600. Then it is really smuggling salt through 
our own territory?—Yes. so tar as it c.x.isls; but 
1 am seejitleal of its existing to .any extent ; it 
certainly has never l)een ])roved, and there is a 
wonderful absence of anything like seizures. 

4601. fV/tf/moB.l What arraiigemonts have 
they for bringing the salt of tlx* North West 
I’rrwlnoes into the 1‘tiujanl) ?—The only sail 
from l)elow that has been .admitted north of the 
Sutlej, I believe, is the SaniMiiir salt, and that 
is admitted in very small ijuantities, because some 
of our officials who belonged to tin; North West 
Provinces have from lial)il i>rcl'crrcd llial salt, 
and rei[uc.stcd that it might be allowed to be 
introduced, and jiermi.ssiim vv.as given; but it 
has no iiielination of itself to penetrate the Ihin- 
jaub. The rook salt is uniformly jircfcrrcd l)y 
the [leople of the I’linjaub itself. 

4602. It is more eonveiiient to bring il diia'ct 
to the Pnnjanb from the Sambluir Lake than to 
bring it round from the Nortli West Provinces ? 
—It innsti cross our line first and pay duty, and 
then it can come northwards or any way they 
like. Tl»erc are some small native states it 
might, cross, but the bulk of the route would be 
through our own territory. 

46o:t. Do vou keep any olKeer-s at the salt¬ 
works to watel) the e.vport of salt into the Pun- 
janb ?—M e have now arranged with tlie .IcyjMire 
Jaiidf>or<‘ chiefs to take over the management ol' 
the Sainhliur Lak<^; but in the other localities 
they arc tjuite beyond our control; we have no 
access to them even. 

4604. Have you stated what has boon the in- 
ci'oase of the revenue in salt in the Pnnj.aub; 
have you got it 10 years ago, for instance?—I 
have it: taking any one year, it is very difficult 
to give it with any certainty, because it fluctuates 
a great deal. In the year in whicl^ wo annexed 
the Punjaub, which was 1849-50, there were 
only 338,000 mannds from the salt mines that 
aid duty. In the year immediately after that, 
69,000 maunds paid duty; in the following year 


641,000; in 1862-.5.3,842,000. Il^en after thkt it 
continued gradually to' increiue, and the last 
year of which I have any record, 1869-70, 
1,497,000 maunds jaiid duty, aji increase of (?er- 
tainly GO or 70 per cent.; that refers only to fdok 
salt. In 1857-.58, after the Mutiny, tlie line upon 
which duly is levied from the Sutlej to Muttra, 
wiw brought under the Punjaub, and tliat gave hs 
a largo accession of duty. In the year 1858-59, 
12 Ines of maunds paid duty. 

•ItiO.'i. 1 think you have given us the quantities 
alrefwiy; will you now give us the revenue?— 
£.80,<K)0. we realised the first year froni the 
mines, and 153,000 1, in the second year. 

4006. lias it. steadily increased since then?— 
Yes, both in quantity and the amount of duty. 

4607. Have you given the rates,that prevailed 
slnct: oiir acquisition of the Punjaub?—Yes; and 
lust year we rcalisetl 378,000/. from the rock 
salt. 

4608. Is there any obstruction whatever to the 
trade in .salt aiiro.ss the frontier of the l^otth 
\Yest Provinces*from the Punjaub?—Not the 
least. 

4609. Mr. /’oww/A] Supposing that you re¬ 
quire a gn-ater revenue from the Punjaub, that 
is to say, sujiposing the financial exigencies of 
1 iidia siumld be such that you required a large 
revenue, would you recommend an increase of 
the salt duty ?—1 think that it might be realised; 
but T think before expressing a decided opinion 
upon a point of that kind, 1 should like to consult 
the natives more than we do generally. 

1610. if it were necessary to raise a greater 
revenue, is there any tax that you would prefer 
imposing or increasing rather tlian increase the 
salt duty?—Well, 1 know of none that is less 
likely to create any sensation among tlie people; 
but there .are many’ others tliat they tliemselres 
ill iiatiie states raise; a tax upon marrit^ is 
one of tlieir most favourite ones, and a polLtax 
iqtoii classes who do not pay land revenue, which 
they used to realise. They had a great number 
of irregular imisists under native rule, many of 
wliieb we, perlmjis, do not approve, but which 
they themselves prefer, I think. I would be 
very can I ions about expressing a definitive 
opinion about any tax until 1 bad bad an oppor¬ 
tunity of diseussing with natives regarding it, 

4611. You think that it would be unwise 
generally to projiosc any new tax, or to increase 
any existing tax, until the natives have been 
more fully <;oiisulted?—I think myself it is most 
dosiruble, before anything is done, for we really 
do not know what would be the result unless we 
did consult them. 

4612. There is another item among 
the revenues of the Punjaub, namely, the “lix- 
eise on s])irit.s and drugswill you explain to 
the ('ommiltcc under what conditions' that branch 
of revenue is collected, aud from what objects ?— 
Til all the earlier period of our rule the excise 
upon spirits was levied entirery hy the cqatract 
system, which has been described as j^viuling 
in Bombay. The monojwly of sale was let out 
by auction to those who offered for it 

4613. By districts, or at each separate' place? 
—Generally by districts; but within the last J^vo 
or six years the Sudder distillery ^stem has 
entirely superseded the other., A sfilLhead duty 
is levied upon all spirits produced; 

4614. Can you state the rate at whloh that 
duty' is now levied ?—I have tak'dn no toenjo- 
randum regarffing that, as I did not kpdw iltki: I 

should 
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should be asked the question; but I tliink it was 
about a Tui^e 8 unuaa the galloA ujiou medium 
strengtli. 'uinro were various rates upon dittcrent 
Btrcngth.s. But, in addition to the slill-liead 
duty, a Jarge portion of the revenue is realised 
also by lieensirig shops for sale. 

4615. Arc they licensed at the discretion of 
the magistrate ?—Yes; they are under control, 
of course. There is great, disinclination to allow 
an increase in the number of shops without very 
valid grounds. 

4610. Is there a fixed rate for the licenses?— 
No; they are granted mainly by auction. Some 
care is taken that disreimtahle people are not 
allowed to have these shojts. There is some 
discretion used, otherwise they are generally 
given by auction to the liigbcst bidder. 

4617. Tho magistrate first fi.xing ]>la(;e and tin; 
limits of the district?—In India it is done hy the 
lievenne Dojiartment, by the cidbictor. 

4618. But does be fix the ncigldnuirbood where 
the shop is to he? — Yes, praelieally. They 
Imvc been fixed in prevituis times, no douhl, by' 
the local authorites of the day, and they havi; 
been continued from year to yt'ar as the authori- 
rics tliought desirable, with additions or altera¬ 
tions. 

4GI9. Arc the licenses sold annually ?—As a 
rule. In some instances they have been given 
for a longer period. 

4620. Are the pliutea where the spirits aie 
retailed poor jdaces?—Very jtoor. 

.4621. For tlie most part are they sold In the 
open air?—I think they generally sell the liipior 
and consmne it within walls, and soiiielimes th<;y 
arc ttj)t to be very uproarious jJaees if they are 
not looked after. 

4622. To what circumstance do you allriluite 
the smallness of the revenue luuler this head in 
the Punjaub, as corajiared with other pruvinees 
such as Madras and Bombay ?—The majority of 
the pojmlation of the Pmijauh are MahonKulatis, 
and they are not allowed to ilriuk, though they 
do drink; as a rule they arc not at all a sjiirit.- 
drinking population. The Sikhs are ileeidcdly 
so, but they are a small jiortion only. 

4623. Do yon mean tlie whole of the Sikh 
population?—They all drink sjiirifs. 

4624. That is to say, it is not unlawful for 
thorn ?—Not at all. 

4625. But do they drink to any considerable 
extent ?—Yes, I think decidedly. .Some of (lie 
smaller chiefs felt it a great grievamu; when our 
system was introduced, that they were not al¬ 
lowed to have tlieir own stills. They are very 
particular about their liquor; they said that 
tliev could not got it good from the ordinary 
stills. ] have no doubt, you will rcmcnihcr that 
fact; but. I do not think that they are very much 
given to getting intoxicated. Some of them have 
utterly broken down under it, but a.s a natiou 
they arc not drunkards. 

4626. Are theiy in the habit of frequenting 
these places merely for the purjiosc of drinking ? 
—Yes. 

4627. But we arc to understand that this re¬ 
venue is chiefly paid by the Sikhs, and that the 
Mahumedans, us a class, do not drink ?—Chiefly 
by tho working classes, and more largely, per¬ 
haps, by peoplo whom we have introduced into 
that part from otlier parts, than an^ others; tho 
navvies upon tho railways, for instance, and 
workmen generally of the lower classes and 
castes. In every village you have a number of 
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tliese pcojilc, and they arc tlie largest coiihumcrs 
by fur. 

4628. From what part have they been im- 
jmrted ? — For our canals they have been 
iinporlfd from tho llissar and Delhi di8tricl.s 
eoiisiilcrahly, and Cor railways from all parts of 
the I’rovineos. Many of our servant.s, horsc- 
kccper.s and others, are importetl from llindostau 
from the North IVcstcrn Provinces, and all tlie.se 
are very inneh given to drinking, much more .so, 
1 think, than any elas.s nl Pimjauh jimper. 

462h. Can you state what tlie revenue wa.s from 
the commeiu'cment ?—No; but in the last admi¬ 
nistration re|)orl of the Punjaub it is staled that 
the introduction of the Sudder di.-tillcry system 
lia.s hail the oircct of very mucli reducing the 
e.ousumjition ami increasing the rcveime, and 1 
liiMC no doubt that it i.s a most hcueticial change. 
'I’lie former .system was u most injurious one. 

4(>3o. Jt did not work well?—No; it was 
rajiidly promoting drunkenness. Nly early career 
was in tlie Nerhiidder territories, wliere (hey have 
a wild hill peojih; called the. (londs who ilriuk 
largely, .and 1 have known whoh; jiergiiiinas 
dej) 0 |>ula(ed in eonscquemu* of the action of our 
spirit eonlraetor. 1 . Tliey used to send people all 
over the country to seduce, these poor simple, 
folk, and utterly demoralise them. They got on 
ihe.ir liiMiks, and, after being sold out of house ami 
home, they idj.sconded in tlionsamls. 

46.31. The iiian who did all this was stimulated 
to doing it hy tho, (lovernment?—Under lliat 
system he had the. opjiortunity. It was not in¬ 
tentionally done by the (lovernment, hut that 
was the eil'ect, especially when they got. a large 
contractor. In some parts it was thought more 
advisable to have ti large man, hceaiise lie wouhl 
have a greater stake to lose, ami large tracts were 
given over in thi.s way; but the result of that 
was so very injurious that the, (lovcrmiient 
tliought it necessary to put a slop to it, and in 
Some jiarts the peojile were allowed to erect indi¬ 
vidual stills ill these hill distriot.s where they are 
very iniieli given to spirit.s. But the system now 
jirevailitig in the Puiijauh ha.s been, 1 think, very 
satisfactory in its results, 

4632. Is (here any revcmie di-rived from 
drugs?—Yes, (he luonojioly of the sale of drugs 
is let out. 

4633. What do you menu by' drugs; what 
eouiinodities?—I'lie chief drug there is a ]>repa- 
ralioii from the hump that goeshy various iinmes, 
giinjah, bhang, Ac. The sale ofopimn is uTsohit 
out ill the same way and is included under drugs, 
but it is generally granted in a separate form and 
separately shown in our aceoimt. 

1634. You have an item of “ opium l,l{75/. ” 
in your aeeouuts?—Yes, that is levied in two 
ways; in one part hy an acreage on the growth 
of the po[)py, hut the great hulk of it is hy lcn.se 
of the monopoly of the sale. 

46.35. Those, branches of the revenue arc oh- 
tained hy contract still?—Yes. 

4636, For districts?—For districts; eacli <!is- 
trict generally ha.s its own contractor. But 
opium is produced of a very snjicrior (|ualily in 
one of the, hill jiarts of the Punjaub called 
Kooloo, and there i.s a duty levied tijion it when 
it is cxpiJl’ted from there to the other parts. 
That is quite a special case; any that is hroupht 
into (he. Punjanh can only be sold by the pnvi- 
logcd (toutriMitor after having paid the export duty. 

4637. Do you know what tho duty levied upon 
the opium manufactured in that district is ?—1 
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Sir could hurdl)' Inist my memory, hut the returns 
(,1 k> rate. 

K.C.S.I., C.B. 463 y. Are the bhan}' and opium farms both 
13 May "P **’ auction in tlic district V—Yes, jfcncrally 

1871/ ecpiirulely; they used to he united, Imt now tliey 
are kejtt scjwrate. 

•tCiJy. Arc they "cnenilly taken by the, same 
persons?—Very Impienlly. In fact, I do not 
know any instance in which th<! opium has been 
eoni racted for by a difitiauit pei-son from the drugs 
contractor. 

4640. Sir W, Lnirson. \ \ think you said that 
civilisation was incnaising considerably among 
the natives ?— ('erlainly. 

4641. Uy that <lo you mean tliat there is more 
order among them than tlicrc was?—Wmdi more 
ol‘ education spread amongst llieni, a much 
greater habit of ihinking of niatlcrs <»f gnaiter 
im])or1ance, and .all that wc generally regard in 
the light of civilisation. The higher orders are, 
some of them receiving a very high education, 
and are taking a prominent jiosition in judilic 
life. 

4642. I hail in my mind more the great hulk 
(jf the ]icople. what would he called herti the 
lower class ?—Even iimongst them wc have esta¬ 
blished in the Eunjauh village schools to a very 
largo cxt<!nt, and in ctmsequcncc there is much 
more of general intelligence being disseminated 
amongst the jteople than they possessed before. 

4643. Is there amore equal dilftisum of wealth 
among them, less abject jioverty among the 
masses than there used to he?—Jn the 1‘unjauh 
wealth is increasing very IIIuel), and 1 think there 
is tnry little abject jioverty of any kind. 

46W. Are they belter clothed and housed? 
— Yes; you ean sec in the look of the villages 
a decided improvement. And what is generally 
tlie criterion in India, to judge whether the 
ordinary ])opulatiou is improving in wealth, is by 
the ([uantily of ornamenis that tJieir fetiiales in 
particular wear, tind they liavi* very largely 
uiereased. Also the cooking pots that they have 
in their houses, which are almost the whole, of 
their lioiisehold jiroperiy, are very rnueli in¬ 
creased. 

464.J. Do yon think tliat the average morality 
of the people has imjirovetl of late years?—1 iini 
iifraid not; 1 do not know that llu'y liave been 
afleeted one way or the olliir, hut 1 should not 
say tluil lliere luis been any great iiiqwovement. 
I’erhajis those wlio have received a high edueu- 
lion from 11 ,s have had more of self-respect than 
before, l)ul 1 am not sure that they have been 
imjiroved in all respects. 

4646. How long have .schools been established 
ill the Punj.'iuh?—One school was esiahlislicd 
before we annexed the I’unjaub by missionaries 
on the Sutlej at Ludhiana wliicli had a very con- 
Bulcrahle itdlucme njam the I’linjauh. A miniher 
of youths, the sons of the gentry, were sent from 
Lahore to Ludhiana to he taught, and from tlial, 
time we liave from year to year increased the 
inimher of our schools.and the eflbrts and outlay 
on flic part of Government; and after the hrst 
few y»;ars of our rule a eess was introduced of 
1 per eenU for eduentiou alone from the proceeds 
<if which village schools arc now very largtdy 
sustained. 

4647. Mr./. B. Smith.'] Has that assessment 


been cheerfully paid bj the natives ?—Yes, per¬ 
fectly so; practically it falls upon the Govern¬ 
ment in the, end. In making the assessment of 
the villages, all cesses of that, kind have to be 
taken into consideration more or less. 

4648. But the establislimeut of schools has 
been po[)ular ? — Certainly; the agricultural 
cliu'scs, as a rule, do not care about knowledge as 
y(4, but the mercantile and trading pojiulation 
lake very largely to our schools. 

4646. Mr./owi/rr.'j T understood that opium 
was extensively used by the population of the 
runjauh?—By the Sikli population. They form 
a very small jioriion of the Punjauh, but they 
use it largely. 

4650. And what is the effect upon them?— 
They sometimes become almost torpid for a 
time, and then seem to he cheered by it. I have 
seen some of the small Sikli chiefs who have 
been in the habit of using it, wlien debarred from 
it at tlie projier time, become almost imbecile 
and bcljdess till they get their quantity of opium, 
and then they get lively after a short time; and 
1 dll not think in tlie end it has produced any 
very injurious effects. 

4651. Do they ever break themselves of the 
habit?—Not s]iontiincously. In the case of 
jictiplc confined in onr gaols it, lias been a very 
difficidt )iroblcm with the, doctors how to deu 
with tlicrn ; but, in many cases they have man¬ 
aged, for a time at all events, to entirely put an 
end to ilicir consumption of opium by using 
astringents and other processes; but 1 do not 
think that amongst themselves they ever spon¬ 
taneously break themselves of tho habit; they 
become quite wedded to it. 

4652. In your ojiinion, then, tlie use of opium 
among the Sikh jiopulation is prejudicial?— I 
have never known any ill result, except tliat 
when they are dejirived of it those who arc in¬ 
veterate ojiiuni smiikcrs become lielpless; but as 
a rule it has not jiroduced any such injury, I 
think, as the consunqilion of hemp as a dru^ 
That gels into the head, and often proves, I 
believe, very injurious. 

4653. Does it shorten life?—I should think it 
does. J have never gone into the subject, hut 1 
liave no doubt that the class that consume drugs 
largely .are aileeted much more than people are 
by opium. 

4654. You think that ojiium docs not 8hort,en 
life ?—1 am not aware that it does. Probably it 
does when carried on to a great extent. I have 
seen some very fine sjiccimens of Sikhs who 
have been all llicir lives taking opium. 

4655. Mr. Dichinson.] With regard to the 
Kooloo opium, where is that exjiorted to?—Into 
the Punjauh generally, and liigiicr; it goes up 
into the. '.riiihetan tracts, I believe. 

4656. It does not go in any way to the sea 
coast ?—1 i’ancy hardly so far; but some of it is 
exported to jilaees in the jilains, 

4657. Is there a high duty upon it? — No, 
much smaller than iqKiti the opium that goes to 
CHiina. 

4658. Is there any tax at all upon snuff or 
toh.aeco ?—No, A tobacco tax has been fre¬ 
quently recommended; but Mr. Strachey wrote 
an elaborate paper disapproving of it, and it was 
dropped. 
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jSlr. M'K’.uam MoN'KY, called in; and FiXainined. 


4C59. Chairman.] WiLl- yon have the .food- 
noss to mention the apjaiinlnienl.H that yon tilled 
during your last 10 years in Imliai' -I w.as 
Magistrate and (kdlcetor and .lud'j;e at Mir/a- 
pore, and Commissioner of Customs in the North 
West Provinces. 

4660. Yon have given very special atlention 
to the salt question in the North West I’rovinccs, 
have you not ?—Yes. 

4661. Will you have the goodnes.s shortly to 
describe to the Committee the. method by wiiieh 
wo raise our .salt revenue in lho.s(i prov inetjs ? 
The most productive salt sources are in the foreign 
territories, in Rajpootana and Bhurtpore. For- 
merely when these salts were brought iiuo our 
territory, there used to In; a duty eolhcled ail 
over the country at the dillerent large station.'*, 
Cawnporc and Futtj'ghur; .and in order to re¬ 
lieve the oountry from the vexatious inh'rferejiee 
of traffic in going from one phmc to another, a 
customs line was formed outside on ihe borders 
of these foreign states, to int.crce|)t ail the salt 
that would have been brought into our territory 
{the H ttni'xe traced the tine on Ihe niaft). 

4662. What is the length of that line alto¬ 
gether '{ —1,800 miles. 

4663. And for what jnirpose was it established '( 
—To intercept the salt brought I'rom the Ri»j|Mio- 
tana and Bhurtpore Ktates, which supjily the. 
North West Provinee.s in a gi'eat incasiiri'. 

4664. What articles pay «Iuty on })assing that 
line?—Only sugar ami salt. Salt as it eomes 
from the southward, and sugar as it goes out of 
our territories to the Rajpootoua States. 

4665. Can you tell us what numher of persons 
are employed along that line V—There are 10,800 
officers and men stationed along that lino. 

4666. Can you tell us what the annual cost 
of maintaiuiiig that Hue is?—It is 11 lacs and 
50,000 odd rupees. 

4667. Have you ever thought of any better 
means of collecting the revenue tlian that ?—1 do 
not tliink that there could be any other. As the 
sidt comes from llajpootaua, except the line, there 
is no means of intercoptiug it. At present, 1 hear 
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I ho (lovornmeiit lmv(! laken po.s.<cssion ol the 
Siunbliar Laki>, ami imide a treaty with the rajahs 
in oi'der to give tlic merchants clicapcr salt; lAit 
Imwcvcn- much clicapcr it is there, the Native 
states llirough wliiidi it must conic to us will ju.st 
rai.se it uj) to the same amoiinl ; tlicrcfore the 
people get it no clicaiicr at jirescnf, lull, when 
the railways are established from Sambimr to 
our territories it will escape the Native slates, 
and then I here ivill he a very great dilfercnce. 

466S. Then, h.as a. sugge.stion ever been iiiailo 
for arrangements willi the Native st;ite.s lliat 
might obviate the necessity for that line ?—Not 
tlial I am aware of. 

•166!). Bntha venny sugge.stions ever been made 
for otlier arraiigemeiils ?—I do nol believe tliat 
tbere liave been willi regard lo llie .Native stale.s; 
I can state tlie iliffi'reiit aiiioiinls wiiieli iba 
Native states, tliroiigli wliieli l.lie sail pa.s.se.s, levy, 
AFlien the salt leaves I lie Sambluir Lake, on en¬ 
tering I lie city of .levporc tlie salt pays two annas 
a nianiiil. Dn entering the Blinripore. city, live 
annas and four pics; al the city of Tonk it jiays 
two annas and six pie.s, at Booiidi!*' four 5nna.s 
and four pies, and at Suwaee, Mudapore, four 
aiin.a.s linir pies, as it passes llio.se phu'es; that is 
the amount b'vied from the nierciiants. 

1671). lias there never been any suggestion for 
arraiigemeiit.s with the Native, states for aeeom- 
niodatiiig tlieir duties to our wishes?—I never 
heard of it. 

4671. Will you ex]iliiiii wlieiiee the. taxed salt 
comes ?—('liiefly from the Blinrtpore Stale, ami 
also in our own country, from a |»la(a‘ called 
iSultaiipoor and from Noli, a place miles from 
Delhi, and also from Sambimr; those arc the 
great places. 

4672. Does any salt come into the North West 
Provinces, cither from Bengal or the Punjah ?— 
Yes; the Lahore salt comes IVoin the Punjab. 
The Bengal salt very seldom lamies up higher 
than .'Mlaliabad, it oscillates between Allahabad 
and Gbuzeepore. 

4673. And which quality of salt is the best 
that comes into the North West Provinces?—• 
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What the natives prefer is the Sambhur, which 
is consuiiied by all the wealthy men, the land- 
luihlers and mcrelmnts. 

4G74. Why do tliey prefer it V—They seem to 
prefer tlie ttisle of it. The Europeans ffenerally 
use the Lahore salt, the rock salt, and the reason, 
I iinafrin(!, that they use that is, that it is easier 
prei)arial ainl serajied off, and the other requires 
a preat cleal of washing. 

4()7.). What is the amount of duty levied upon 
salt in the North West Provinces? —Tlirccrupees. 

4G7G. Have you ever heard that in any part 
of tlie North ^Vesl. Provinces, there is too little 
salt for tile wants of the po|)nlation?—1 never 
heard such a thing. 

•U)77. Have you ever heard eomjdaints of the 
tax being o]ipres.sivc in any way ?—N'ever. 1 
believe not one out of 100 nieii who jiays the 
lax knows that, he is subject to a salt tax, 
an<I 1 am <|uile sure that tliere is not one 
in 1(10 that ever buys salt directly, (fn jiur- 
clia.siiig his daily litod he gets some salt, one or 
two chillies, and a. few' grains ol' pepper, osten¬ 
sibly for nothing, .and the jirice of the whole 
amount is included in the cost of the food. 

41178. ^'ou lived a good deal amongst the 
])Coph‘, did you not?—Ves. 

4()7it. J\nd you lived with them very fami¬ 
liarly —Yes. 

41)811. Did you ever, on any one occasion hear 
any c.oiuplaint of the salt tax ?—Never a single 
one. 

4()8l. 1 suppose they were in the habit of 
inaking eoiuplaints about many things?—They 
were quite ready to make them when they had 
any to make. 

4G82. Put you never heard the .salt tax men¬ 
tioned as a grievance?—N'ever. 

dfjsy. 1 >0 you consider that if it were desirable, 
for the sake of tlu' revenue, we could raise the 
salt tax at all?—1 think it might be raised four 
annas more, to ••qualise it with the JJeugal salt, 
withont'any difliculty. 

4G84. Would that have any other advantages? 
— E.\<'epl, raising the revenue, I do not know of 
any other. 

4GH,'). Nothing in the way of jn-evenling smug¬ 
gling ?—.No. 1 think not. ■ 

4(I8(!. Von mean that there is not much smug¬ 
gling ovcT that frontier?—No. 

4(iH7. Sir ('. W'intificld.] With reganl to those 
jilaces which you refer to, Sultanjioor and Nob, 
IS thd duty collected there at the works?—No, it 
is a transit iliity collected on crossing the. line. 

4t)8H, Put they are in British territory?— 
Yes; but the line, is betw’Cen. 

4G8t). Are there (5ovei-nmcnt works at Sultan- 
poor ?—Yes; they now belong to us. 

4G90, Why could not that «luty be collected 
at the works?-- Uccause the custom house is 
at Delhi, where the passes are sent out to 
them. 

4G1)1. Put the Government have now got the 
lease of the Sambhur works, have they not?— 
Yes. I hear t hey have. 

4()92. They mean to collect the duty there on 
the spot, 1 presume?—Duty is not collected any¬ 
where else hut on crossing our line. 

4693. It was absolutely neecssaiy' to have a 
Hue as long as the salt remained in loreijp inde- 
])cndent states; but if you have some m your 
own territory you may adopt another method, 
may you uotV—You must have a lino to intercept 
salt iVom Bhurtporc and other parts of Hiypoo- 


tana, although we have' the Salt Lake in onr 
jtOBscssion. 

4694. You say that you have never heard any 
complaints that the price of salt is too high ?— 
Not fram any natives. 

469.5. But the great majority of civil ofiicors 
think it is too high, judging from my exiKiriene.e; 
is not that your ex[>erience also?—I do not think 
they do in the North West I’liivinces. 

4696, Ovi'r and over again they have repre¬ 
sented that, the price is loo high, have they not? 
—When 1 left Allahabad, the taxed salt was 
selling eiglit seers for the ruj>ee. It is allowed 
that, a mail eonsumes four seers, or 8 lbs. a 
ye.'ir; and that, to a man receiving three rupees 
a month, or 36 rupees a year, would bo just the 
72nd jiart of his yearly income, 

46!t7. Arc you aw.'ire that calculations have 
been made showing tliat south of the line where 
the .salt is free llic eonsuniplinn Tier head is very 
much larger than it i.s nortli of the line, where it 
h.'is to ]ia.v duty ? —-Never. 

4698. Did yon See the Pejiort of Mr. Hume, 
the ('omnii.s,sinner of (histoms, on salt for 1869 
or 1870? -1 saw lliiit. 

4699. lb; .adverts to all tho.se circumstances; 
hut he thinks that the extension of railways will 
cheapen the price of s,alt ?—I will allow 8 lbs, 
for tile eousiiiiijitioii of a man. Perhaps you 
know that the sanitary eomiiiissioner in the 
Upper Provinces, when he was asked to state 
what was siitlieieni, for the prisoners in his gaol, 
reported in 1868 that he found 100 grains a day, 
or .5,',, ll).s. jicr .annum sutlicieiit to keep them in 
perfect health ; and it is well known that prisoners 
require more generous diet than free lahoiirers. 

4700. Put jierhaps you arc not aware that in 
a great many of the gaoks of the country, tlie 
allowance of salt fixed by the inspector of prisons 
was found so totally iiiadequ.atc, that it was in- 
creascil by tlie local govcninicnts ?—It was in- 
crcascil to 133 grains, and that in the year is very 
near 7 lb.-'., wbieli is .still under my allowance, for 
the poorest maiiwho receives three rujiccsamontli. 
The general wages now are either four or five ru- 
jiecs a month, two .and a-lialf annas, or throe annas 
a day ; and 1 made a calcnhitioii that if a man 
receives an anna and a-lialf a day, he can get 
8 Ihs. a year. 

1701. Mr. Berkvtt Denison.'] The average of 
8 Ihs. i.s struck upon the whole population, men, 
women, uuil children, J siqiposc ?—Yes. 

4702. Sir C. Wingfield.'] Are you aware that 
Ill the salil'crouH districts, where the salt can bo 
m.ade by sernfebiug up the earth in front of a 
man's door, putting water to it, and then leaving 
it to evaporate in the sun, the practice of making 
salt ill iliat way is carried on to ti very great 
extent?-—The trade in that kind of salt has now 
been entirely stopped ; but for local consumption 
it goes on still, and it will go on for ever; and 
that is the reason why I maintain that the people 
have salt, although the quantity brought across 
our lino, judging liy statistics, does not equal the 
wants of the ^lopulation. They get it from the 
saliferous tracts all over the country, 

4703. Put you arc aware that that is an illicit 
manufacture, tliat tliey are liable to be punished, 
and that they were punished in great fiumbers 
for it till recently ?—Yes. 

4704 . But w'ould tliey run this risk of being 
punished, if it wore not that the imported safi 
were too dear?—It makes no difference; if you 

reduce 
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reduce the duty to four annas a maund, they will 
go on making their salt. 

4705. Tf tiiore was no duty at all on the im¬ 
ported salt, you think that they would go on 
making it?—Yes, whatever may be the duty on 
the frontie.r, they would go on tnaking that salt. 

470fi. Arc you aware that the gov(irnuieut of 
Oude, in the year 18.51), prohibited all interference 
with what is called this rude doiuestic manu¬ 
facture of salt?—'Yes. 

4707. And that afterwards, in et iiseciuenec of 
the representations of the C^anniissiouer.s of 
fhistoins in tlie Morth West rroviueeis, that tlic 
domestic manufacture was carried on to such 
an ext.ent that it was injuring the salt revenue, 
the permission was taken away?—Yes. 

4708. Hut the permission was granted becansc 
it was considered to be a very great Imrdshij) 
that the people ehoidd be conij)eiled b> pay a 
high price for l.bn imported salt, whereas they 
could reduce that price very tuucb i)y making 
this domestic manufacture, tlie rude sail out of 
the earth?—Yes, 1 remcmijer that. 

470!). Have younotlu'ard it said that the high 
price of salt ])revents its being given to the cattle, 
and consequently has led to a great deal of 
disease among tlu! cattle ?— I liave heard it; hut 
as a general rule, except wln-n they arc sick, 

1 have never heard of cattle getting any. 
Where do the cattle in the jungles of ()ud<? get 
their salt from? Except when they arc sick they 
do not require salt. 

4710. Kverybisiy gives salt to bis horses In 
India?—The cattle in the large droves in the 
forest do not get any salt, ami yet they are in 
very good condition. 

4711. You niUPt have heai'd that for many 
years the civil officers expressed opeidy the 
greatest re]uignanee to (mforeing the penal law s 
with regaixl to the. inamifaeture of salt, thinking 
they were a hardshiji, and oppressive to tiio 
people?—I have Imard that. 

4712. Mr. FuweeU.^ I iinderslood yon, taking 
your own estimate, that the. salt duly n iireseiils 
for a man’s consunqilion. 1-T2nd part of the 
income of an ordiimry lahoiiring man ?-—Vos. 

4713. That is, yon irniy say, an inconu’ tax im¬ 
posed on him of about l.J percent ?— He pays 
no other lax, directly or indiroelly , of any kind. 

4714. Am 1 not correct in saying that that is 
about an income tax of 1.’, per cent, on that man? 
—Yes. 

4715. His wife, 1 siip]iosc. consumes about the 
same quantity of salt ?—His will' I imagine thms. 

4716. And if be bad Ibrcc cliildrcn, we will 
say under the age of ID, thc}’^ would c.onsmne 
nearly as much?—Half the quantity 1 should 
say. 

4717. Then, considering tliat, his wife con¬ 
sumes as much, and tliat if he lias tJireo children 
they consume half as much, the average amount 
that he pays for salt duly, represents an income 
tax of nearly 5 per cent., docs it not?—But they 
get their share too; tliey can }my for their salt 
as W'ell; he docs not pay for the salt of his wife 
and children, they all work. 

4718. What age do the children work at?—At 
10 and 12. 

4719. But supposing that he has three children 
nnder 10, they do not work, and his wife if she 
bas a great number cannot work ? — Children 
work at ^ht and 10 years of ago. 

4720. Then I will put my case again; the 
children who earn wages, of course pay a certain 
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tax in projRirtion to their wages; I will assume 
that, but 1 will put this case, a man pays himself 
l-72nd [lurt of his Income, his wile having a 
great number of chiUlren canuot earn anything, 
aud be bas three chihlren under 10 years of age 
each of whom consumes, as you say, about a half 
of the quantity of salt that, tlio man coiisiunes; 
accordingly, a niati in such a jiosilioii has to con¬ 
tribute ns nearly as possible 5 jter cent, of Ids 
iiicoiuc to the salt duty !—1 can only say that his 
wife .and ehihlren also earn wages. 

4721. But _V'n say tb.at tli<’ <'liild is not em¬ 
ployed iiniil be is ID or 12; it is quite a ica.son- 
able siqqiositioii that a man may have tbree 
cldldreii under 10 wdio do not earn wages?— 
i’es. 

4722. 1 will take the case of a family where 
there is a wife aud a cousidcrable number of 
cbildrcn, and lliree of the ebildreii Iiappcu to be 
nnder 10 years of age, and do not earn wages; 
in such a ease, the mail will he. eompelled to eon- 
trihiite, aeeonling to your own figures, to the salt 
duty ii per eent. ipf his iiicoiiie?—If the wife and 
children do coiitrilmte to their food, he does not 
feed the whole I'aiiiily, they earn their wages, aud 
.some of them aild their share towards it. 

4723. 1 am al'raid you do not understand iny 
qiiestioii; I asked you just, now ; at what age 
ehihlren generally go to work : you say wIkmi 
they arc ID or 12; it is not iiiircasoiiahle to sup¬ 
pose that ill a family tliere are three ehihlren 
uinler ID who do not earn wages, and the wilv, 
from having a large family, or from actually 
having ehildreii, is itiiahle to eoatrilnite to the 
earnings of the family; a man in such a position, 
according to your oavii figures, must, eoiitrilnite 
nearly .5 per cent, of ineome to the salt duly; 
am I not correct in that siqiposition ?—I do not 
aee.e)>l. the data. 

4724. ] have invented no data for you ; lii 
what respee.l are the data, iiniair ?—You assume 
that the iiiaii feeds hi.s wife and ehildreu Irom 
Jiis wages; a eliiJd of six or seven in Jiidla is 
oiiiployod in the field in various ways; from the 
time wJien they are only six or seven children 
emiinionee working. 

472.J. But you will rememher lli.at I took your 
own daDi; 1 asked you just now at wh.attiiiie the 
children go to work, and you saiil ID or 12; you 
wish to s.ay now tluit you were in error, and that 
a eliild goe.s to work at six ?—At si.v or seven. 

4726. Von are quite certain that those are the 
data which you now wisli to keep to,*lhat a^diild 
does go to work at six or seven, not youiigcr?— 
Mo. 

4727. Then I will take this ease, suppose a 
man has a wife and two ehildreu under seven 
who do not go to work, tliose two (*liildreii eoii- 
suine, according to your statement, aliout linll’as 
much salt as the man ; that heiug tlu' ease, he 
liaving also to keep his wife, who from having 
many children cannot work, the :iniouiit he eoii- 
t.rihuto.s to the salt duty repri'sents an income 
tax of 4 per ceiit. ? — It may he so. 

4728. But I venture to suhinil that that is not 
an answer; I take your own figures, and I draw 
a certain conclusion; I am anxious to obtain 
from you whether there is anything incorrect in 
the figures that 1 jircseiit to you ?—Not that 1 
am aware df. 

4729. Thou if tliose figures arc correct, is 
there anything incorrect in the tainclusion that 1 
have drawn toom them ?—No, I do not see any¬ 
thing. 
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Mr. 4730. Then it would be more correct to say 
H'. Money, ^hat, in certain cases, instead of a man contribut- 

- ing 1 -72nil jiart of bis income to the salt duty 

i6 May ho contributes 4 jier cent, to it?—Every man is 
1871. not supposed to be saddled with a wife aird two 
children us you re])reacnt 

4731. But 1 say in some eases it is so ?—There 
may be some cases of that kind; but 1 am speak¬ 
ing of the general conBuiiiptiou. 

4732. You said just now, did you not, that 
the expense of keeping up this salt line for col¬ 
lecting the duty was 110,000/., or 11 lacs of 
m])ees ?—Y cs. 

4733. What is the amount of revenue wliieli 
is rai.sod from this line ?—£. 1,431,000 : it is not 
alway..* the same, it varies; it i.s about 1,000,000/. 

4734 . What should you say was the average ? 
—In 1S()7-(1M it Wins 1,389,4<>1/., and in lKf)(i-(i7 
it was l,431,0(Kt/. 

473,"i. I'hereCon! U0,0t»0/. has been spent tc 
get this revenue on the customs line ?—Yes. 

4730. You gave an e.siimat.e, did you not, of 
the number of people emi»lo.ved in watching this 
customs line?—Yes, 10,8tM) and odd. 

4737 . Does 110,000/. cover the whole cx])ense 
of employing the 10,tK)0 people?—Tluiduty col¬ 
lected upon sugar pays for the whole of that, and 
the salt revenue is entirely gained without any 
C.\]iense, net. 

47.38. But it. struck me that, cousitlering the 
number of uteu em]>loyod, the e.X])euse. jnit down 
at 110,000/. was extremely small; does the ex¬ 
pense cover the whohi charge I’or these 10,800 
men ? -The 11 hu!s of ru|iees .•ire i'or the w hole 
establi.diment: the line does not cost as much as 
that; the cost of the lim? itself is seven lacs and 
,74,OOt) rupees. 

4739. You rather advocate, I understand you, 
that the salt duty in the. Jsorlh-West should he 
raised, do you not ? —I an not an advocate for it, 
but I say it could be raised wltln.iit pressing 
bard upon the ])eople. 

4740 . ” What should you say would be the 
selling jiriee of salt, supposing that there was no 
duty in tin' ^ovtll-^\’est•: it is almost sjionta- 
neoiisly prodm-ed by nature, is it iiot?- 'rii great 
j>art it is. 

4741. What is its jiijee now?—-I’rodueed at 
liliurtpore,’ it was six annas ami eight annas a 
inuiind, ami in onr territory .-it Sooltaiipoor, and 
now it is ]>rodnecd at fiom llirec to four aniius a 
mnui.'d. 

4742. Hut I mean what is tin- ))rice inchuling 
the duty at wbieli it is sold to the eonsnmer ?- — 
It ilepends u]>on what jiart it eoines from. 

4743 . What is the average should you say ? 
—At Allaiiabad, where 1 was last, that is 2.')() 
miles from the frontier, the ta.xed salt sold as I 
mentioned at eight seers for the ruj)ee. 

4744. What is that a inaund?—Five rupees a 
luauud. 

474u. Then could you give me any estimate as 
to the ])ricc at which salt that was sold at Allaha- 
h id at that piicc, having to pay the duty, would 
he sold, supposing that the liiuinccs of India could 
afford for it to pay no duty whatever ?-~-I should 
think it would be sold for a rupee and a-half 
without the duly. 

4746. Would it cost as much as that ?—The 
salt from the foreign territory would, but not 
our own. 

4747. Considering that there is salt near Alla¬ 
habad, what would that cost ?—The salt produced 


in the neighbourhood would sell for four or five 
annas a rnaund. 

4748. That is a quarter of a rupee?—Yes. 

4749 . So tliat the price of tire salt to the con' 
Hiimer is inoreased twenty-fold, owing to the 
duty?—It is increased, certainly, very con¬ 
siderably. 

4750. But 1 want to get to exact figures. 
There is no question that it is twenty-fold; there¬ 
fore the salt duty represents a. tax of 2,000 per 
cent, upon the value of the article, does it not ? 
—y es. 

4751. In many parts of India it is no exagge¬ 
ration to say , from instances described by a pre¬ 
vious witness, that the salt is spontaneously pro¬ 
duced by nature, and there is simply the trouble 
ofriollectiug it?—Over a great part of India that 
is so. 

17.52. Ami there the salt is taxed, is it not?— 
They are not allowed to manufacture it, 

47.53. So that it Is a correct descrijrtion to say, 
that in some parts ol' India you levy a duty of 
us much as 2,000 per cent, on tlic value of an 
artieh’, and in other jinrts of India you levy a 
higli duty u]»oii an arlielc which is sjiontaneously 
supplied by nature, and whitdi could be obtained 
at no cost at all if it were not for the duty ?— 
Certainly. 

4754. Mr. Care.'] It is analogous to a poll-tax, 
is it nol ?--Yes. 

47.55. Air. Dickinson.] \Vhi»se property is the 
salt-proiliieiiig land ; who is the owner of it?— 
Thii landholders. 

47.50. Then il is a jtrohihitioii upon the land- 
lioldi r to Use that jiroduce at all ?—Cerlainly. 

47.57. Kietion paying duty, he is prohibited 
from actually maiiufaeturing at all?— Yes, he 
cannot mauufaelurc at all. 

47.5. '^. lie. e.aimot have the produce of his own 
laud, even af(er paying duty ?—Tliat is so; but 
since 1 lei'l India I In^ar tliat at a few jilaexis 
they are allowed (o manufacture salt on paying 
the duly of three rupees, 

47.59. Is that .salt for sale, or sail for home con¬ 
sumption?—Sail for sale; that is since T left 
Jiidiu. Ib-rtain parts of India, in the Jaunpore 
district, they have been allowed to make salt on 
jiaying the duty of I lin e rujieo.s. 

4700. Hui still there arc parts of India where 
the mviicr of the bmd is not allowed to tnanu- 
faetiire salt at all?— Yes. 

4761. llmler what head of revenue do the 
sugar duties come, taking the North West Pro- 
viiiecs, for instauee?—They come under customs. 

4762. I'skiug the entry of 49,0(K) /. fur customs, 
that would not ho salt hut sugar?—Yes. 

4763. I'ail you tell rue at all how the cost of 
colleetioii is divided between sugar and salt, be- 
c.ause last year in the North AVest Provinces ac¬ 
counts, you will sec a charge against salt and a 
charge against customs?—The cost of collection 
is all put under the liead of salt. 

4764. But 1 understood you just now to say, 
that tlic customs pai<l the cost of collection ?— 
No; the salt and the sugar both raise this re¬ 
venue for paying this establishment; it is not 
headed first “ sugar ” so much, and “ salt ” so 
much. 

476.5, I think I understood you to say just now, 
that when the railway is made from the Sambhur 
Ijakc to our own provinces, the Sambhur salt will 
come cheaper ?—-Yes. 

4766. Will not a transit duty he l«vied along 
the line of railroad ?—'Not until it oomoa to our 
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cuBtoma line; then they will have to pay aa uanal. 
Now it ia brought on camcla and bullocks ; of 
course it will be brouglit iimch cheaper by 
railway. 

47(57. The railway from (be Sainithur Lake to 
our own territory will pass llirough Native states i’ 
—Yes. but it will not be stopped there. 

4768. How we you to prevent tln^ir levying 
transit duly, the same as they <lo now ?—I domu 
know tlie position t)f the railway mysidf; I have 
not seen how it runs; but 1 should not sup])oso! 
that it would be detained to bo s(;arched. 

4769. Mr. J. B. Sm.ith.'\ What is the distaaec ? 
—One hundred and eighty mihis. 

4770. Mr. Dinliiwm.'] At present th<‘ Sainb- 
hur salt, going from tlu^ Sainbhur Lakci lo our 
own terrilori(‘s, pays duty to every stall! it passes 
through ?—Yes. 

4771. 'I'hose arc called transit diitiiis?—Yes. 

4772. Do you know whi-ther the same s:dt 
remaining in the Native, .states for hoine eonsuiup- 
lion pays other than transit dniies? -It jiays 
duties for guarding the salt; when they slu]! at 
a village, they levy, duty iu that way on the pre¬ 
tence of guarding it. 

477.‘5. I moan, sujtposing salt to he exported 
from the Sainbhur Lake to one of these inleniie- 
diate Native states, it has lo pay tnuisit duty 
before it gets into that .state, but would if htive 
then to pity a further duty there for home eim.- 
sumption ?—No. 

4774. Do yon know whether any of the Niuive 
states levy a duty on tlic salt for their Imnie e.on- 
Bumption ?—No, I do not know. 

4775. Have you ever considered the ipu stion 
as regards the equalisation of dntic.s ihrmigh 
India as hetwccn the Native slates and enr own 
territory. Thu salt at present from the .Siiaiub- 
hur Lake going to our territory pays st. transit 
duty; Some of the Native states, liike Malwji. fur 
instance passing opium thiough our ti rriloiy, 
pay a eustoms duty. Wouhl Ihiglish good.- pass¬ 
ing from one part of our t.erritoiy to another 
through Native stales he liable to triinsii duty 
there?—It depends upon the Native slates or 
rulers, and wlial they ehose to do. 

4776. Jh) you tliiiik it is fair on the Native 
states producing an article that wi- eonsunie to 
make it pay on coming into our territory ?—M'e 
do not make Ihciri pay, llu-y bring it themselves ; 
wo do not force them P> jaiy. 

4777. Tlien there is a duty on an article com¬ 
ing from a Native stale into onr lerritoiy ; lake 
M^wa ojiiutn, for instance ?—We raise a transit, 
duty on all the salt crossing our line from the 
Native states. 

4778. Do we object to the Native stales raising 
a duty on English produce jiassing into tlio NtUive 
states?—Not that 1 know of. 

4779. Do we object to the Native .slates levy¬ 
ing an import duty on onr piee.c-goods going into 
their territory ?—I have never liotird tiny objec¬ 
tion made; 1 do not think there is any' inter¬ 
ference of th:it kind. 

4780. The question of the traiysil duties in 
India is left entirely to the regulation of these 
individual slates?—Exactly. 

4781. There is uoth'uig approaching to a Zoll- 
verein ?—No. 

4782. Mr. Beach,^ The consumjdiou of salt 
varies both according to the rate of dutv and 
aoeording to the prosperity of the peojde, does it 
not?—I do not think that the people take more 
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than a certain quantity whether they get it cheaper 
or dearer. 

4783. You think that the jteoplc always lake 
the same quantity, whatever eireumstanccs (hey 
might happen to be iu at the time; in a good 
year, for insUmec, they would take tlie same 
ipiaiility as in a bad year?—I think so; it is dif¬ 
ferent from siigjtr; a man may consume more 
sugar; hut taking more salt than iisiml wouid be 
Very di.itastefid. 

diH-t, Would tliey not lessen their eonsump- 
tion in a jtartienlar year; would a (iiinily, fur 
instance, not eon.-mme less in a particular _\e.ar 
than they wouhl in anolher year; if a man was 
well olf he would eon.simie a certain amoniit; 
would he not lessim his cimsnmpl.ion if he were 
not so well olf'—If he cotild not get il, I suppose 
he would; but a m.an would not get more salt 
than hi.s ii.sual amount beeau.'ic it was cheap. 

-t'H;';. lluf would he tiikc as miteh if he hud 
not so much money to pay for il ?—If he could 
not pay for il, 1 do not sajiposc he would get it. 

ITXti. Siifipiwing a certain iiiuoiint is taki-n its 
the average oj'eon.smuption, would he, if he were 
not iu receipt, say, of such good wage.s, or if he 
had more iu the family to proiide for, take quite 
Jis much !—I never heard of an iiislauee of any 
jiersoii getting less sail than he required. 

4787. Mr. M'Chnr ! What other piirjioses 
llian food is .salt, used for? Tii the Ujipev I’ro- 
viuia's it is merely use.il I'or iiidividuul eon- 
suiuptiou. 

47 HH. Mr. (.-Vim'. I Dii I rightly understand 
yon to say that, in your opinion, the aniount of 
duty makes no iliireretice whatever to the amuiinl 
of salt emiHiimeil?—'I'he jireseiit amount of duty 
does not atli'ct the eoiisumptiou. 

4789. Ncitlicr for agricultural nor for family 
jmrposes 1-- I never heard of its being n.'-ed for 
agricultural [iiirpo.ses in rndia. 

4790. How high do yon think thi! duly might 
go without interfering with thi! eonsumjttiou? — 
I'.'oiir aiiims more, so as lo equalise it with 
Bengal. 

4791. Dill 1 rightly understand yon to say, 
that there was no grmubliug at. the present, rate 
oCdiil v ?—I never heard a word against that lux. 

4792. Nol even from (hose person.s who were 
prevented from making their own salt lyitig at 
their own doors?—'riio.se people do complain, 
eertaiidy. who are not allowed to maniifaeture 
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479.3. Bill does that grumbling go onto any 
great exteiil !—Not that 1 am aware of. 

47!l4. .And yon think that if (he duty were 
less it would not at all Increase the eimsmnption? 
—i do not think it would. 

479‘i. Sir J. Bljiluiisfonc. | Viewing this as 
an inqierial question, what is your o]iiiiion with 
regard to equalising the duty itjion salt over the 
whole of India?—I am not an advocate (in* 
lowering it to the same, as Madras and Homhay, 
l)e,ca.use I. do not think il presses heavily, les the 
duty still stands iu the North B est I’roviuces. 

479(5. Thru you would not he opposed to 
raising the duly on salt in the other ju'oviiiees, 
HO as to make it uniform ?— I lio not know how it 
aU’ee.ts the peojde there. 

4797 . With regard to a xernindar who has 
jirojierty which is saliferous, is he jireventcd from 
mamifaeluriiig salt, or do the (ioverument make 
any arrangementa with him?—He is prohibited, 
except in certain localities where, I uuderstaiid 
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since I have left India, they liave been permitted 
to manufacture wait <m paying the three rupees 
duty. 

4798. Ihit M'.'w it not the case, that when we 
took over tlie province of Cuttack, there was an 
aiTaiigetuent made with the chiefs or zemindars, 
or gentry »f the country, who had been in the 
habit of manufacturing salt in Chilka?— I do not 
know anything about Bengal. 

47!)!). I think 1 undcr.‘«tood you to say that we 
have acquired the property of the Sambhur 
Lake 1 under.'^tand tliat Ciovcrnnicnt has taken 
charge; of it. 

4.S0(». And ns .soon us the railway is made, they 
will take the salt there and bring it into their 
own territories without paying any transit duties 
at all ?—I do not know what arrangements will 
be nnulc < venlnallj'. 

4801, Tln:y will have to make arrangements 
with the Native states through which it passes ? 
—J suppose so. 

480:i. Ill all probability they will be of a much 
more favourable nature than at present, 1 jirc- 
sumc ?—Yes. 

480. ‘h The country is very sandy, is it not?— 
Ye.s, altogether. 

4804. And the salt is carried by bullocksV— 
And camels. 

480 ;'). A nd, therefore, at a very considerable 
cost?-' A niauial of salt ns far as Agra, costs a 
rujiec for the carriage. 

480(i, What is the prime cost at the lake?— 
Nine annas. 

4807. Then a riqiee and nine annas is the prime 
cost of the article at Agra?—Y’^es. 

4B08. Then the 72n(l part of a man’s income 
that was alluded to, I snppo.se embraced that 
prime cost—It is the Bhurtjiorc salt 1 referred 
to; Sambhnr salt is dearer. 

4809. What i.s the jirime cost of the other?— 
Six annas, a.iid the carriage. 

481).). So that, in making a correct e.stimatc of 
the amount, paid by a family', yon must deduct 
the jiriine cost of the article ?.—Yes. 

4811. WliM-h reduces it verv much from what 
the honourable TVlember for Brighton seemed to 
elicit from your evideiu'e before, he did not take 
into aeeount the prime cost?—No; I selected 
Agra as being one of the dearest jdaces, and I 
took also the. tvages of the vely lowest jiossiblc 
kind, to show that if it did not jiress he.avily 
upon a poor man, then it must he admitted 
that.,it did i,ot press heavily ujion anyone. 

4812. In that view yon Jiave another charge 
to add ; you hate the prime co.sl, the carriage 
and the retail jirolit?—Yes. 

481. ‘l. So that that dedmds very eonsiderahly 
from the sum |iaid hy the ryot; he must pay 
these three charges at any rate ; he cannot avoid 
them ?—Y*os. 

4814. And the eoiisc()uenoc is that the difler- 
ence between them and the sale priia; is what he 
actually pays to the State? —Yes. 

481;>. Which mnoniits on the. average to about 
a ru])cc u head?—On my calculation it would 
not cost a imui more, than half a rnpc<‘. 

4816. 'Ihat is the only tax he pays?—Yes; 
the otdy one tlmt he ]>ayR, cither directly or 
indirectly. 

4817. From your knowledge of tlm country, 
do you sec your way to any other tax which you 
could possibly levy, which would reach that class 
of the population ?— 1 am not aware of any. 

■■ 4818. And in consideration of tlmt tax, the 


rvot lias safety of life and ^perty, and in fact 
the whole benefits of a civuteed government ?— 
Yob. 

4819. Mr. t/i jB. I understand yog to 

say that you have resided in India for many 
years?—Yes. 

4820. And that during tliat time you have 
mixed much with the native population, and 
therefore are well acquainted with their feelings, 
and that during all that time you have never 
heard any complaint of the sidt tax ?—Never one 
single word. 

4821. But. you arc aware probably that there 
arc petitions s<*nl from litdia, from Bombay, for 
instance, coniphiiniiig of it?—1 never hcaru pf it 
till 1 came to England. 

4822. But you have heard of these complaints? 
—Ill England 1 have. 

482.'$. From whom arc those complaints?— 
have not the slightest iilea; agitators, 1 think. 

4821. 1'hen you naturally draw the infereuoe, 
as you never heard any complaints, except .in 
England, and never heard any from the natives, 
that they an- satisfied with it?—Quite so. 

482;5. .\ml that they think it a reasonable im- 
jiost for the heiiefit they think they receive from 
the Government?—1 do not helieve that they 
ever think anything ul all about it; it never 
seems to cuter their heads. 

4820. You liavc slated that a railway is about 
to be made from the Sambhiir Lake to Agra; I 
tliink you say tliat the present cost and carriage 
is a rupee ])cr mannd ?“-About that. 

4827. And how is it carried?—By camels and 
bullocks. 

4828. Wliat will be the cost of carrpng a 
iniumd by the railway?—No doubt it will be 
mm;b cheaper; 1 lliiiik it is two annas ]icr maund 
a hundred miles; tlmt i.s nut quite four annas for 
180 miles ; that is less than one quarter. 

4829. There wouhl be ii reduction of three- 
fourths in the cost of e.arriage ?—Y'es. 

48;$0. That would enable the seller' of salt to 
get the same profit from it by selling it at three- 
fourths of a ru|icc loss'?— Y'^es. 

48111. And fhoretbre the consumer of the salt 
would get all that liencfit by the cheap con- 
veyanei! ? — Y%‘s. 

48.12. Do you think that the opening out of 
llie railways has had any effect tipon the price of 
salt'?--Alnmdy it 1ms reduced the Bombay salt 
up to Nagpore very considerably. 

483;$. Do you know bow much ?—No, but it is 
beating the salt brought from Sambhur by taking 
its ])lacc. AVlierc Sambhur salt used to be con¬ 
sumed tliey are now consuming this Bombay salt^ 
in consequence of the facility of bringing it to. 

4834. But was not salt very dear in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces owing to the want of conveyance? 
—It was very dear fonnerly. 

4835. Tlmt wim the dearest point in India, was 
it not'?— Yes. 

483(). The opening of the Godavery River will 
reduce the ]irie,e of salt very considerably, will it 
not?—No doubt. 

4837. Mr., ././/<To what extent is the 
salt withiu the customs line manufactured ?—It 
is entirely prohibited, or has been for years; but 
mthin the last year 1 am told that they have 
lieen permitted to make it in the dUtnot of 
JauutHjor, on payment of the tax of three rupees 
a maund. 

4838, Do you know wlmt'the result of that ex¬ 
periment has been?— I believe it hn been a 

faSnrs, 
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fftUure, and it is going to be given up as far as incnt carried on in the interior to look after tlio Mi. 

I can hear. illicit uianufactuiv, entirely scpai'atc from the W.Mmey, 

4839. Wc may conclude that If the experiment lino. r xr” 

was extended, the manufiusturc of salt could not 4851. Then you have reason to believe that * s, 
be carried on to auy great extent?—I cannot the illicit nianuiacturc of suit is confined within ’ ^ * 
tell; I understand that this experiment has not Bihall proptirlions?—The illicit trade Avithin the 

answered. customs line is entirely etopiicd ; but the illicit 

4840. Can you see any reason why a system of manufacture for privar<! itoiismuplion, I imagine, 

private manufiictHre of salt, and raising a revenue goes on the same as it did. 

by excise, should not be profitable to the Govern- 4S.'i2. You mean that where the manufucturc 
ment?—For this reason; it wotdd be impossible in docs take place, it is for the. eonsiunption ef tbo 

the North West Provinces. The salt is scattered person who makes it, not for the pnr) (i c ol 

over thousands of square miles in small (piantities. selliug ?—.1 ust so. 

If it was situated in one spot where it might be 48,03. Were you a collector of custiPius at any 
guarded, and you could be sure that the duty was time wlicn there was a jiartial famiue in ilio 
paid,youmight have an excise as you have ou tiic ‘North West rrovir.ees ?—No. 
sea coast; but spread over so many lliousand 48.54. hly objiict was to a'^k you, wliellier in 
square miles you would require an army to watch years of great .scarcity ami faJiiiiie, the eonsimni- 
it. lion of salt was visibly ami luatmially ditereased 

4841. Mr. /i. .Pcw/.vou.l Before }'ou left India, or not?--! understood (hat l!ii.s Iasi year (here 
bad tlie policy of cqmuising the salt duties, have la eii a famine in Jlajpooiaiia, and lliere is a 
with a vicAv to doing away with the necessity of great deerease in the salt trade on account ot the 
this enormous jircvcutivc line, been niidcr eon- Imlloeks and other animals that convey it liaviiig 
sidcration?—No, it had not; hut (he salt from died, 

llajpootana would IittA'c free access to mir teial- 48,'.). But u|ioii your knowledge of the Iiabils 
tory, if it Avere not for the preventive line. of ilie people of India, ymi Avonid t^ay, Avoold you 

4842. But irjAV, as you are, aware, arraugi'- not, tIuU salt being one of the necei-saric! of ilte, 
ments have been made by Avlueli, in lieu of eei- Avouid be one of the last ihings that they \\.)uld 
tain money eonsideratious, the (lovernmeiit of discontinue the use of?- Cert.iinly. 

India are to obtain eomjilete ])ossep:sion of iIup dS.'Ui. Have yon ever made any calimlation as 

manufacture of salt iu the Samhlmr Luke?-— to Avhal jiropoitiou the eonsumption of .‘ailt hears 

Yes. t'i theeii.,! of life pin’ head in liidia. Taking lliu 

4843. From your kuoAvledgc of llie eoiintrv, eo'i of salt at so many jioniiils for an individual; 
do you think it po.ssil)le so to arrange’ (be mami- ami at lAbat von have told us is the. selling price 
facturc and sale of salt, as to levy an exei rc at in the North West I’nivinees, al'oni eight sier.s to 
the point of manufaeturo, and to do away witli the rnpee. iiaii’yon ever made a eahnilation a.s to 
the customs line?—Certainly not,for this reason ; what ]irojiortioii that cost would hear to (he ex- 
if the duty was levied at Samhimr Lake, (he ]tenditnre on food gem lally ?—No, J have neve’.’ 
country between Sambliur Lake ami our line, is made such a euhnilation. 

covered over Avith s.'ilt Avorlis, ami their .‘■alt a\ oiild ’iSfiT. iSnt. it is something very small. Is it not ? 

come into our territory, nml supply the place if —Very small, 1 s-liould say. In jMadivi'p, ami 

the other Sivit altogether. Boinhay tind Bi'iigal, (he eon.nimpljjtm is said lo 

4844. 1 do not know whether you hav e ex- be niiieh gi'oali’r per head along the .sea coast; the 

I tiaiued to the Committee the AV.ay in Avhieh the eonsnmplioii per head there, must include (lie e.x- 
ine works; the luere.hants, as ji facl. come ;<■ the peiidiliire of salt for salting fish ; ami in (he North 
customs house, either at Delhi or at Agra before- Western J’rovineiv, the term is n.sed literally, 
hand atul obtain jiasscs for tiie salt, do lln’y not.? means (lie salt aeimdly eaten by ea.-h iiidividnal. 

—Yes. 485.8. I!ni with referenee 1 > the ipiestioms 

4845. Then, any salt passing (lie li.io which is that were pul to you l.y (lie Inm mralde .Memher 
not covered by a pass, is liable lo eonfiscatioii of liir Brighton, .1 understand yon tliat the cost per 
the article and the loss of the carriage?—1'es. amimn pi'r head of salt is really so small tliat it 
4840. .Have you any returns liy wiileli the is a mailer of impeiveplihh’ aimnml, wdiether (lie 
Committee can ascertain wlmt is (he efli'ct of tlii’ duly is a thousand jier cent, on the profinee price, 
preventive line; that is to say, AA’haf Is tlic or whellierit is tAvo thonsand'/—Ves ; tlie poiire.«t 
amount of property couli.’‘ealed for smuggling, or person does not feel it. 

the amount of fine inflicted for smuggling?—It 4851). ^lueh in the same Avay, .as it doi’s not 
is something very trifling noAV ; it Is never carried mueb matter to (he eon.'iimer Avhether a glass of 
on to any large extent now; only iu small (inaii- heer is charged a hallpeimy or a penny ?—Yes; 
titles. a.s I mentii'iied, mu one in a hiindri’d of the 

4847. You mean that penal measures liave peoiile knows tliat he is subject to f lie salt-tax. 
become almost unkmiAvu?— Smuggling has so 48(i(). Have yoAi any information to give to 
diminished; it is in very small qimniities. the Gommillce about saltpetre r—Tlic tradii in 

4848. To what do you attribute that ; to (lie saltpetre lias ialleii off eensiderably in the last .six 
greater cflSeicncy of the Hue ?•—GcrtainlA'. years OAving to tim improved method of prejviring 

4849. As a matter of practice, and with a vicAV the artificial nitre, I reported for several 
to cheeking local manufacture, what do the Cub- years that the trade Avan falling ofl’; ever since 
toms establishinent do; do they leave tlieir line Mr. B’il.son put on tuo rupees duty on saltpotro 
and make visits all over llie country north of the the trade liius been falling off; and since they 
linop_No, tlicy are never alloAvcd to leave the discovered this ucav nietliod of making the arti- 
line; merely to pati’ol up and down ; they never ficinl nitre iruFuropc, the trade ha.s almost disap- 
leave the line on any considcratiou. peared from Indiiu 

4850. You had a suspicion that an illieit manu- 48(il. But there Aviirc strong remonstrances 
faotnre of salt was going on, from whom Avould made from Calcutta, and other ports of the era- 
you get tife information ?—There is an establish- pire, against raising tlic export duty ou saltpetre, 
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Mr. were tlierc not?—Ves, anti that hae entirely 
W. Monty, ruined the trade. 

- 4Htl2. Tho duty 1 think w.as abandoned after- 

i6 May wards, but not in time to nave the trade?—It 
was (<ii> late. 

48(!3. Witli reference to these 10,800 servants 
of the (lovcriiinent emnloyed in this preventive 
line, ill days of turmoil and troidile have they 
ever been of any use to tlic (iovernment ?— 
Durini; the Punjab e,anip(ii{rn tbe^’ escorted the 
guns and anununition from Della up to Feroz- 
pore. 

48(14. Hut at a subsequent peiiod were (heir 
services offered to the (iovernincnt for jiollire or 
military purposes?—During (he iniiliny there 
■were some hundreds of them einjiloyed at Agra 
in that way. 

48(i5. Asa rule the men of the Hue arc drawn 
from one particular jiart ol‘ India, are they not? 
—Not now. 

48(>(i. 'J'he average pay of one of these men 
is what, four rupees a month?—It hasbecui raised 
siiu'c 1 left India, and J believe it is five rupees. 
The wages over India for all descrijitions of jieo- 
nle ha\ e been increased. The articles of food 
have become niueli liearer in the last 10 years. 

4H(i7. You are distinctly of ojiinion that no 
aiTange.inents are practicable by which we could 
do away with the services nl this long line of 
preventive officers?—It seems really impossible 
if you wish to raise any revenue from salt. 

48()S. Mr. ('oi'c.’j As to the duty on salt 
coming from Ihc Native stales into our own 
states, that is a customs duty 1 sujipose ?--A 
transit duty. 

4s(;;t. Mendy a transit duty?—Yes. 

4870. Then where is the salt going?—IVhether 
it is going from one )mrl of the N'ati\c state s (o 
another, when it e.omes to our territory, they col¬ 
lect a transit duty from it. 

4871. lJut if it conics to our own territory, 
then, J snpjigsc, it remains there till it is con- 
Bumed ?—It. does so. 


4872. But when it Domes to our territory, does 
it go beyond it to other states, or remain there? 
—^it is consumed on our territory. 

4873. Then when it oomes from the last Native 
state to our territory, it eeases to be a transit 
duty, and in fact becomes a Customs duty?-— 
y os. 

4874. Of the same amount as the excise duty 
levied in our tenitory,I suppose?—Yes. 

4875. And if it is of iho same amouut, it is no 
hardslii]) to ihc state from which it oomes, 1 sup- 
]H)se?—No. 

4K7f). You say that ft native docs not do with¬ 
out salt, but an Indian docs without almost 
everything, does lie not, when the price rises; la 
it not the habit of the Indian to cease to use 
almost every commodity when the price cornea 
to a certain point, take sugai’ for instance?—I 
sujiposc he would leave oft' sugar. 

4877. Is it not the fact, that when sugar roaches 
a certain prioe, it comes to this country from 
India to a great extent, instead of being consumed 
there'!— Yes. 

4878. If so, somebody there must leave off the 
use ofit ? -- Pcrliajis they do; I do not know that. 

4879. That has not come under your know¬ 
ledge ! —No. 

4880. What 1 wanted to bring you to was 
(his, that if that is their habit, you must tax aome- 
tliiiig wliieh is absolutely necessary; otherwise 
you got no tux at all ?—K.\aetly so. 

4881. Do yon tliink that this salt duty inter- 
I'ere.i with salt, being used for other purjioses, 
eitlier for suiting fish, or for agricultural pur¬ 
poses?- It is only used for eating in the upper 
jirovinces; tbore arc no fisheries, or anything of 
ibal kind. 

4882. There is no way in which salt could ho 
used e.veepi for domestic, use ?—No, except iu the 
way of niedleiiie, it is very seldom given to cattle 
in Jiidia, <'.\ei‘pt horses, 

■1883. And you do not think that the tax in- 
terl ercs with that practice being enlarged ?— No. 


Sir IloiiKitr Neiuni (•oi.i.ie ITamii.to.\% Ibul., k.c.ii., called in; and Examined. 


Sir X.N. O- 4881, Chninnan.'] Wji.i, you be good enough 
Mamilton meolion what high o(1ieea yon Imve held 
Bart,, K.C.B. in India?—T wa.s (Commissioner at Agra, after- 

- wards Secretary to (iovernment, N(>rlh West 

Projiiiees,,aiKl tlurn (lovernor (lenerars Agent 
in Central India, Central India then being 
all the provinces of Seiiidia, Ilolkar, and 
llewtib, &c. 

4885. Were you not a long time at Indore? 
—"^'es, 1 was resident at Inilore, and aftcr- 
warils became also agent for the (lovernor 
General in the Central PiDvinces; at that time 
Rewab, Hcindia. Holkar, and many of the ]>e1t.y 
Rttj]ioot states were under my charge. 

488(5. And y'ou liave given very spe.eial at.- 
tentioii to the Malwa opium, 1 think ?—Yes; 
the Malwa opium all went from Indore. 

4887. Would you bo good enough to explain 
to the Committee how we raised our revenue 
from tile Malwa opium when you were at Indore ? 
—Wo had nothing to do with the cultivation; 
we made no advances; the opium that was in¬ 
tended for exportation was hroiigRt in chests 
about 112 lbs. each; they were brought to 
the settles at Indore, and paid the duty there; 
when I first went into Malwa the duty was 200 
rupees a chest, hut during the time I was there 


it wa.s raised at my suggestion up to 5(X), and 
the exjMirt continued. 

4888. Now, when; is this opium grown; is it 
entirely in the Ilolkar States?—No, 

4889, Will you specify the district?—There 
is a great deal grown in Jlolkar’s, and a groat 
deal grown in Seindia’s ten-itory; there is a 
great ileal grown in Rutlam; and more dr less 
in every petty state they jrrow opium. 

4891). And is all this ojiium brought to Indore ? 
— All tliat was meant for exportation was. 

4891. Then wliat ollieer levies the duty on the 
])art of the British Government?—The scales 
were e.slablislied at Indore, and in former days 
there was an opium agent; but since my time, 
ai all events, there was never a separate opium 
agent. Tliero was an establishment there to 
weigli lire opium, and, having paid the duty, it 
was scaled iliid had a jiass given ” to cover” it to 
Bombay. . 

4892. liVas it directly under the Governor 
General’s agent in Central India? —Yes; the 
Government levied the 500 rupees, or whatever 
was the pass duty; and then it was sent fram 
Indore to Bombay, to be delivered over to the 
opium agent in Bombay for exportatio|k 

4893. 1 suppose the agent of the wovemor 

General 
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General at Indore gave the exporter a pass, did 
he not?—Yes; there was a regular printed pass, 
which was filled up and signed by myself as the 
agent of the Governor General, ond under that 
pass the o|jium went to Jiumbay. 

4884. 1 hat cleared tlie opium all the way to 
Bombay ?—Yes. 

4895. Was the opium stopped and examined any 
where on the road ?—It was liable to transit, duty 
through Native states, but I nuule an arrange¬ 
ment with the Native states that they should 
(ollect the whole of the duty at one ])lacc, at the 
top of the gliat Mawnporo, and then divide it by 
a mileage, and whatever the amount of duty was 
at the end of the year, it was divided amongst the 
Native states which the opium passed througli 
according to the mileage. 

4896. Then from the time that the rmimn left 
Indore, had the exporters to show their pass 
once, or more thou once?—On the ])art of the 
Government a man went with it in charge IVom 
Indore to Bombay ; it could not be 6loj)ped any¬ 
where, or opened any wlierc, but it uui,st be de¬ 
livered to the opium agent at Bombay. 

4897. The opium agent at IJomljuy, Ixfing an 
officer of the Customs?—Yes ; tlm duty wa.s jaiid 
at Indore, and the ilrug was delivered for oxpoi’- 
tation at the wnreliousc. 

4898. I think you said that wh<Mi you w'ere 
first at Indore, the amount levied l>y us on the 
opium was only 200 rupees?—Yes. 

4899. But it has .since risen very mneh above 
that, has it not?—At first the profit did not }>o 
to the cultivator at all; the profit was all to the 
si>ccnIators, and after a giaiat deal of eovi csjiond- 
enco, the Bombay Government assented to raise 
tlic jtriee for the pass duty to :U)0 rupee.s, and 
then gradually it went up to 400, and at last it 
went up to 500 rupees. The original cn,st ol’ a 
chest oi" opium was perhajis not more than .‘JOO 
rupees, and its selling jiricc in China wa.- I,20n 
rupees. 

4000. But the duty has been r onsiih rably 
above SOO rupecB, has it not ?—,hi.st a.*! 1 left 
Indore, Lord Canning telegraphed to )iie lo know 
whether tlie duty eonld not he raiseil to 600 
rupees. I said that the duty <;ould be raised to 
600 rupees, provided the Bengal (loverumcnt 
gave up the monopoly, and had an even duly all 
over the country; after I left it xva.-. laised to 
600 and tried to 700, and then it broke down. 

4901. But it was tried to 700?,- l*es. 

4902. And that was found not- In answer?— 
It broke, down. 

4903. Then it was rodueed lo 600, and there 
it has remained ever sinee, has it not ?— I liellove 
it is 600 now. 

4904. Is opium groxvn in large tracts, or here 
and there, scattered over tlie country?—The cul¬ 
tivators grow a certain (juanllty of other iiroduee, 
grain, for their maintenance; opium is generally 
grown on advances made, to them, wliieh ad¬ 
vances go to jjay the revenue. 

4905. Who make the advance.*?- Generally 
agents for Bombay mcrchtmts. 

49f)6. Docs Holkar, and do the other native 
princes in whose territory the opium is grown, 
reap any advantages from it in the shape of a 
duty ?—They levy a duly, but not what they 
might, if we did not get 600 rnpccs. 

4907. But wluit duty do they get?—I think 
Holkar gets eight or 10 rupees a chest. 

4908. JDo you believe that much of the opium 
grown in^iheso Native states reaches the sea 
without passes from us ?—No. 

0.69. 


4909. Y’ou do nut tliink tlint there is any great 
amount of smuggling ?—No, not much. 

4910. Have you over heard of smuggling from 
Dainaun on a large scale?—Yes, but lliat comes 
from further in, llajpoolana. 

*4911. Where is tlie opium tliut reaches the 
sea at Dainaun grown ?—The opium that came 
down to Damauii, conics Imiii north west of 
Malwa; 1 think they established scales soiiie- 
whci'c at a separate place, which divc.rtcil the 
Opium and allowed two channels to Boiuhay. 
As long us there was one. ehaimel it emihl bo 
guarded, but now that it is going roiuid by aiiolbcr 
clummd, I dare say a great deal ol suinggling 
will take place. 

4912. You. 1 think, liavo always been an advo¬ 
cate of an exjHiTt drtly as against the inoiiiipolv *?— 
YY's, 1 have always lulvocatcd an export duty, 
and I have always advocated the abolition of the 
monoiioly. The jirojiosal which 1 in.adc to 
Govcirnnient was, that the. Goxernment should 
gradually reduce their cultivation and settle 
the number of chests that should go to Boiuhay 
every year, and that Malwa sliould supply the 
deficieuey. Mahva eaiiiiot. compete wiili tlie 
Govenimeiit, monopoly. 

■1913. I think there was a eonsiilcrahle discus¬ 
sion of that (|uestioii raised by a iiiqier of yours, 
was there not, in tlu! year 1H6!(, wlileh diseiissiou 
is contained in papers before the Committee 
now ?—Yes ; tlie cost of a chest of opium to our 
(ioveriuuciit from Malwa in 1862-63, was one 
and a-balC annas per cent., (but is about three- 
peiiee. 'I hat is all the expense, that tlie Govern¬ 
ment went to in receiving the 6lH> rupees. 

4914. The Malwa opium is thought the best, 
i.H it not, for the China market'?—The jnie.c of 
the. Malwa opium is eonsiuered to be tlie best, 
but when 1 was there we had some exjieriiucuts 
made. Dr. Murray, xvlio was my surgeon, and 
I got some opium direct from the jio, p)-head 
and made it tjuite pure, and that was sent to 
Bombay to be te.ste.d by the Cliinesc. Tlieir 
answer wa.s, “ Tbi.s opium i.s too strong; it is loo 
liot.’’ That ojiiimi is iiicdiealed and jirejiarud for 
the in.irket, and in Cbiii.a it i.s mixed a great deal 
with the Bengal, and iuake.s a saleable o(iiuiii. 

4915. 'I'lieti the iAlalwa opium, a.s at present 
prepared, is not (juite pure, is it?—Tlie pure 
ojiiiini is too strong for tliciii lo use. 

4916. But is the Malwa opium adulterated 
with any foreign siihstanee at all'?- It is adul¬ 
terated ; it is preiiared for the market* • 

4917. What is if adulterated with?—I could 
hardly say ; willi oil and ealcliu. 1 do not. know 
what tlie process of preparing it for the market 
is, but if it is not m.ade to ifieir taste they will 
not buy it. A lew years ago they adulterated it 
so imieli to iiiercase the (jiuuitity tliiit they lost 
the sale. 

4918. Is the Bengal opium, as jirepared by us 
at ratiia, absolutely the juire juice of the ])oppy? 
- It is pure, I should say ; but then before it is 
used it must be adulterated, you iiiiiy call it. It 
is iiiodieutcd, and prepared for the pal.ale. 

4919. Before it is used in Cliiiiu, you iiieim?— 
Y'es. 

4920. Wimt do you supjiose is the cost of pro¬ 
duction of aachest of 112 lbs. of opium ? — About 
300 rupees 250 perhaps, or I'roiii that to 300. 

4921. Supposing that wc were to lower con¬ 
siderably the duty on Malwa u[iium, do you 
tliiuk that we should gain a larger revenne bv 
it ?—Not if you supply the market from Bongu. 

4922. Supposing wc adopted your plan, 1 
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moan ?—I (Iiink Mahva would in time produce 
cnou('li for the Cliina market; it is a very uncer¬ 
tain Iriitfe. * 

4}ia.'i. And flint we should obtain a larger 
rcvcmio tlmii we do now from opium in all Inmu? 
—If you "nve* the China trade entirely up fo 
Malwa, I think Central linlia would be able to 
supply it. 

4ti2i. Do yon think that if we pjave up the 
jirescnt llcngal ayatom, and trusted to Malwa 
alone, we should on (he whole receive a larger 
amount of revenue on account of opium from 
India; do you think our net receipts would be 
Inrper in the year V—0|>iuin takes two or three 
years liefore it becomes remly; therefore my pro¬ 
posal to the Governmeiil was, that, taking 40,000 
or 50,000 chests as the rnaNiihnm snpjily wliiidi 
they would send to China, if they reduced the 
quantity, and announced that they only intended 
to scud 45,(100 (he next year, or ■io,00() tlie year 
following, then in that Avny Mulwn ivould grow 
opium to supply the deficit; hut Mniwn could 
not prodnec 45,0(M) chests more in one year, 

4925. Do you helicve that when your plan 
was fully carried info effect wc should be gainers 
rather than losers in respect of the revenue?— 
IVo should not cultivate it at all then. 

4920. T ask whether the Government of India, 
if it adopted your plan, would receive ns large or 
a larger amount, or a smaller amount, from ojiiuin 
from the whole of India ; or whether yon advo¬ 
cate the plan independently of financial eonsideva- 
tiuns?—lict mo answer that in this way; if you 
sent 48,000 cliests from India, which c<ist you 
only one and a-half annas ]ier cent., yon woiihl 
save ill (he .advam'cs yon make, and the cost of 
your own jirodiietioiis a very large sum ; and 1 
think tliat the JMalwa opium (hen would bear a 
higlier rate of duty, 700 or 800 riqiees a chest, 
which would recoup the Govemnieiit in their 
rcvomie. 

4927. Then you would answer the qnostioniu 
the atTirmative ?~ -Yes, that is giving lime for it 
to he iirpdueed. 

4928. When your jilan was developed, that 
would bo the result, yon (liink ?— Yes. 

4929. Mr. J, Ji. .S';//(V//.J Dow many years 
would (bat take? - I do not suppose (hat (he 
Government would cease the cnllivalion under 
five or six years. 

49.'!0. ( Did yrm advocate that kind 
of iirvaiigirmcnt mainly from finaneiiil considera¬ 
tions, or bftoanse you tliougbt that tlie Clovcrn- 
mont was exposed in tliis country to a certain 
amount of blame' on account of llio Iicngal 
system?--! looked upon it iiidwtli ways; tliat 
GoveiMinient woidd not be so gn-at losers, and 
certainly they w'onld save themselves the odium 
of being the producers of the Jiopjty. 

49.'tl. You say “ not so groat losers,” you 
admit that they would he losers ?—The trade is 
eiich a ri.sk. 

49.32. In short, you would not guarantee that 
the Indian Government would be ns well ofi one 
year with another, if it followed the plan which 
yon suggested, ns it is now ?—If Cliina did not 
proliihit it altogether. 

49.1.3. Hut jiulting that consideration out of 
the question, yrm would not gnarantco that 
under your new system the Indian. Government 
would, one year with another, receive as much 
net revenue from ojiiinn as now ?—No. 

4934. Mr. Cave.] Is opium a precarious crop ? 

“Y'es; one hailstorm will spoil a whole year’s 
cultivation. 


4935. Then, of course, it Is dangerous to rely 
upon it for so much revenue ?—Yes. 

4936. Docs Persia make more opium now than 
it used to do ?—I cannot speak for what has hap- 
icncd since 1 left, but inquiries that I made Iiave 
cad me to suppose, that in fact the Turkey 
opium did not sell in the China inai’ket; it was 
not liked; and the Persian opium had not then 
found its way there in any quantity at ail. 

49.17. It it said, is it not, that Persia opium is 
equal to the Malwa?—I have no knowledge of 
that. 

4938. I think you hnvo stated that the Malwa 
opium cun get to a port witliont going tlirough 
Hrilisli territory ?—The pass duty is paid in the 
Native slate. 

4939. But supposing it to get to a port without 
going through British territory, how could you 
oblige it to pay dutj at all ?—If opium came into 
British territory, it would be confiscated. 

4940. But supposing it goes to a port without 
going through British territory, what hold have 
you upon it at all?~Tf it can bo shipped with¬ 
out being known, it can be smuggled. 

49.11, Is there any port to which it can go 
without going through British territory ?—-No, 
the seaboard is all English. 

4942. Of course it could not get to Pondi- 
eherry, for inslanco ?—It woulil have to go 
through English lorritoy to get to Pondicherry. 

4043. And therefore it is impossible that it 
can get to a port, unless it is smuggled, without 
paying tliis duty ?—Ycs.^ 

4944. The Malwa ojiium is much more valu¬ 
able lliaii the Bengal, is it not ?—It is a better 
(juality. 

4945. Ami yonr]iropo.su] is to make the Bengal 
sy.slem the same as the Malwa, is it not?—-^s, 
for the Government to give iqi the cultivation. 

494C. To give up the cultivation and manu¬ 
facture, and leave it to be done by other people ? 
—Yes, and to levy the same rate of duty. 

4947. But if the same rate of duty were levied 
upon the two, it would! throw the Bengal opium 
out of eultivation, would it not, if it is so mnch 
inferior to the IMalwa ?■—No, I do not tliink it 
would throw it out of cultivation. 

4918. At any rale the Bengal producer would 
not get tlic same profit as the Maln'a producer 
doe.s? —It would not sell for tuch a good price in 
(.’liina. 

4919. Does the Bengal opium sell for as much 
ns the Malwa?—I think pretty nearly; it is 
sold ill Calcutta. 

4950. T snjmosc it is eventually sold in Cliina? 
—Yes, 1 would not speak with certainty, but I 
think that the Bombay ojiium is not very much 
below the Malwa in price in China. 

4951. Yon think there is not much diff'erence 
in Cliina helween the two, though the Bengal is 
said to he inferior in quality ?—They mix the 
two. 

4952. You think that the price in China, after 
the sysk'in had been altered in Bengal, would be 
quite siiifieicnt to keep up the cultivation at its 
present rate?—Supposing the demand continued. 

4953. Tliat is supposing the demand was what 
it is now?—Yes. 

4954. Yon do not think that the Malwa would 
drive the Bengal out of the field, but rather that 
one would help the other?—Yea*. 

49.55. Sir C. frinafield,] Is not the opium 
that is grown in Malwa, grown under advances 

3 lied by Bombay merchants ?—Advances arc 
3 by an agency from Bombay, I suppose. 

4956. 1 suppose 
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4956. I suppose an ^cncy on the part of the 
Bombay merchants ?—Yes. 

4957. The opium that is grown in Malwa then 
is ail grown under advances f—Yes. 

4958. Therefore the in*oducliou can hardly bo 
said to be perfectly spontaneous on the part of 
the people; if these advances were not made the 
opium probably would not be grown ?—It is an 
advantage to the pco])}c to grow ojtiuni. 

4959. But what I mean is, that unless these 
advances were made, the cultivators would not 
grow the opium?—That is so; it requires a large 
establishment, you know, to ])rcparc the opium; 
they grow small quantities of opium which arc 
collected by difterent people, and then in the 
bulk it is sold to the agents. 

4960. Therefore their system dilhws from tlio 
eystem in Bengal, namely in this, does it not, 
that in Bengal the advances arc made by the 
Government, and in Malwa they .arc made by 
private capitalists?—! fancy the Malwa ad vama-s 
are made vrith reference to the market; the 
Bengal Government make them with rerereoce 
to the prospects of revenue. 

4901. Still, in cither case, advances .are made, 
though by different parties?—Yes. 

4962. Then, is it not fbe case that the eultiv.a- 
tiou in Malwa is superintnudod and supervised 
^ the s.^rvanta of the Native government?— 

4963. Is not the ground mca.siired, and a nv 

g ister made of the people who cultivate opium, 
y the Native government?—No, not l>y the 
Native government. 

4984. The Native functionaries are not can- 
ployed, then, in supervising the cultivation of 
opium?—No. 

4965. Must not all the ojduin from Malwa lliat 
leaves Malwa for the coast jiass tlirmigli nanow 
passes, ghats, where it cam easily be walelo cl if 
necessary?—The opium that is grown in IN'alwa, 
that is intended for exportation to (’hina, is made 
into balls and put into chests, and brought to 
the scales. There may be smuggling; I do not 
know about that. 

4966. But what I mean is, that you can easily 
watch all the opium that is grown in Malwa on 
its passage to Bombay; that is to say, it is not 
an open country; it must pass tlirongh particular 
roads in a mountainous couniry ; and, on the 
other hand,the seaeoast is accessible from most' 
parts of Bengal; thcrefccre, Beng.il opium could 
reach the sea by rivers, loads, and a variely of 
ways; so that it would not be so easy to prevent 
the smuggling of opium from Bengal as it wonld 
bo from Mahva?—The smuggling would be by 
the exporter; the cultivator would not smuggle 
it. 

4967. Opium cannot get away from l^Ialwa 
very well except by one or two passes; whereas 
it can get away from the interior of Bengal by 
numerous different routes to the sea, eannot it ? 
—It would require more watching in Bengal, no 
doubt. 

4968. Sir D, WidilerJjurnJj I find that there 
has been a steady increase in the rate of puss 
fees during the lost 30 years, rising from 125 
rupees a chest to 600 and 700 in the year 
1862-63 ; the revenue then culminated, and has 
since rather dimini-shed : now, may wc infer from 
that, that ’iHe have rcaehed the highest limit of 
taxation or duty at 700 rupees a chest? — 
Certainly. 

4969. In 1862-63, a revenue of 3,242,500 f. 
0,59. 
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was collected for a cost of 3,437 1 ., something 
like one-tenth per cent., the whole of tlic opium 
on which it was collected Bfeing grown and con¬ 
sumed on foreign territory ; now, docs not that 
seem a very precarious method of raising a very 
largo revtiiue, and one altogether unprecedented 
in the history of any country? — Tlie British 
Government have nothing to do with the culti¬ 
vating of it. 

4970. But I ask you, with regard to the pre¬ 
carious nature of the revenue; we have a revenue 
collected from a commodity grown in foreign 
territory, over the growth of whudi wc have 
no control, and consuincil in foreign territory, 
and over the con.-iuinption of which wc hai c no 
control; now docs it not seem likely that wo 
might emideiily find ourselves short, very greatly, 
in that particular department?—Wo shall bo 
short any day that Cliiiia refuses to receive it. 

4971. Or, in consequence of any regiiliition 
made by llic native princes in Central India? 
—No; llie native jainees benefit by if, only 
they do not benefit, so much as they would do, 
if you did not put 60() rupees duty on it; they 
do not get the proportion that, wc do. 

4972. Wliat margin of profit do you suppose 
remains for the native; )>rince.‘» after what we 
have taken, which amounts to about an ad valorem 
duty of .70 per cent.?—When those 4S,000 or 
49,000 (••b<;sl.s went tliroogli the sealcs, I think 
the Ifolkar c.stnfe got, 4S,d00 rupees, they would 
get about 10 yer cent, on it, 

4973. 1 will take one year as an extreme ease; 
in 1802-63, wc netted a revenue of more than 
thret; millions, namely, 3,212,000 /.; T slioidd like 
to know if tlierc is any means of estimating 
wliat amount the native princes profited in siicli 
a year as that?—Tliey [tivifitod 10 per cent, on 
the whole. 

1971. They took 10 per cent, of what wc got? 
—Yes. 

4975. Is there any large extent of territory 
in Malwa fitted for tlie growtli of opium, which 
is not now under opium?—Yes, certainly. 

4976. The cultivation cotdd bo extimded in¬ 
definitely, if the demand were greater?—Y'es; 
but it takes three years to get the groiiinl into 
a stale to grow new opiiini. Jt requiresinamiring 
and high cultivation. 

4977. The elimale of Malwa and that of Bengal 
arc difl’erenf, and in some years you liave goo<l 
cro]is In one eoiinlry and not in tlie other, so 
that it wonld he ex]iedi<‘nt to have tw*» smirccs 
to dej)ciid upon: it would he a great riidi if wc 
only had one of tlnve countries to draw our 
ojtinni from, tvoulfl it riot?—Yes. 

4978. Malwa is very snlqect to droughts; 
imicli more so than Bengal, i.s it not?—Yes. 

4979. And tliercfore, the crop in Malwa is a 
more jirecarious one tlian the crop in Bengal ?— 
I do not think that the drought in M.alwa would 
affect tlie opium. 

4980. Mr. It. Fuwh-r.~\ I did not exactly uti- 
derstond your answer to the lionourahic IMiiinber 
as to what the revenue was which the native 
princo.s of Malwa raised IVoin the ojiium; we 
raise, I believe, a transit duty of 600 rupees a 
chest ?— Y es. 

4981* It w'ns 500 J lliiuk you stated when you 
left liidiii, and it is now 600?—Yes. 

4982. But how much a chest is jiaid to the 
Native states before it comes into our territories? 
—The cultivators produce for their own living 
groin, and the advances that arc made to tliem 
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lir H. N. C. opium are generally paid over foi* the revenue. 
HamiUm, If the opium liiils, ^ course the contractor loses, 
3art., K.C.B. but tlic cultivator isHociired by the opium chiefly 
for his revenue. 

i6 May 4P83. The contractor is a iirivate individual ? 

1871. _Ye8. 

4984. Tlien a large proportion of tlic land of 
Malwa is taken u}) in the cultivation of opium, is 
it not?—Yes, a good deal; a very email quantity 
of land will produce a very large {niautity of 
opium. It is generally a sort of garden culture 
immediately round the villages, where they can 
easily tadlect it. 

498.5. What is the eflect on the population of 
the cidtivation of oj)ium; do they eousume it 
themselves?—Very little. 

4986. It is not used hy the jiopulation ?—A 
very small quantily is eonsunu’d in the eouutry. 

4987. Tiien oiuum eousunieis are rare there? 
—Yes. 

498K. Does it affect their health iiijnriously ?— 
Certainly. 

4989. Whether it is either eatvm or smoked, it 

{ pmcrally j)roduees very serious efleets on the 
lealtli ?—Certainly ; ojiium eaters are veiy soon 
unfit for any active [tursuits. It is very dc- 
bllilating. 

4990. And it shortens ihe.ir lives?— Y'es. 

49!)1. Yon ex])rcssed an oj)iiiioti that it would 
ho well to suhstituic u transit duty, for the pre¬ 
sent sj st('n» of Governmeni cultivation in llengal ? 
—Tlic (lovcriiuient monopoly in Hengal gives 
great eneouragemenl to the cultivator, lie has 
privileges which make him quite ready to cul¬ 
tivate tlie opium, or course, those jirivilcges if 
it wei'e tliiowu open to tlic general jiublic would 
be withdrawn. The o]iium cultivators (Top can¬ 
not he attnclied hy anyone hut the Govt’rnmeut; 
the (iovernuicut has tin; first lieu upon it. 

4992, I think tliat it was put to you hy the 
lionoiiralile iMemher just now, that the ohjeclion 
to that was, that it was wiiK’h move, easy to levy 
a transit duty in Malwa, where the opium must 
I>ass through ntirrow passes, than in Bengal; 
could not that revenue he guarded hy the same 
number of oflieials as \vc liave now ?—Tf the 
system of Bengal was assimilated to that in 
Malwa, there would he centres to whicli the 
ojiium would be broiiglit. Opium not brought to 
those centres would be smuggled and liable to 
coufisealion ; that which came to the Govern¬ 
ment ilcjifit, at the scales, would receive a jmiss 
and go to the Maihoard at once. 

•19!I.‘J. We have a eonsiderahlc staff of officials 
looking after the jueseiit cultivation, T believe; 
I sujipose the expense would not be greater in 
keeping officials to prevent smuggling?—Cer¬ 
tainly not, 

4994. Mr, Divkiniifm.] Is there anytliing to 

I weveiit Ilolkar levying duty on (qniim ?—Ifo, 
1C gets eight riqiees a eliest for all that passes 
the s(!Hh^s, 

499.J. M'e raise a duty within the limit of the 
pnreliasing price in Cliiua?—We raise a duty 
without reference to llolkar or tiie cultivators. 

4998. We levy such a duty as the prevailing 
^•ices in China for tlic time being will allow ?— 

4997. Supposing Holkar was to raise 300 
rupees a chest, in additi.in to what he now docs, 
we must reduce our duty 300 rupees a chest, 
must we not?—It would be a question between 
him and the Government. 

4898, Tf Holkar were to raise a duty of 300 


rupees, that would necessarily involve our re¬ 
ducing ours 300, would it not?—Or his being 
made to give way; he would not be consulted. 

4999. We should, in fact, prevent bis levying 
any dufy that w'ould interfere with our revenue. 
W'e should take cai'c that all the revenue from 
opium comes to our exchequer?—That we should 
not he losers. 

5000. There is no existing treaty or anything 
of that kind wliieli prevents llolkar from levying 
n higher duty ?—No; but a treaty might be 
construed into that, perhaps. 

5001. Mr. IkacL] The cultivation in Malwa 
is profitable to the cultivator after the advance 
has been made ?—'Certainly, the cultivator agrees 
before he tikes it that the person who makes the 
advances sliali j»ay the revenue. 

.0002. Does ho make fair profit, himself, in 
iwldition ?—Yes; Init his great security is, tJvat 
the revenue is paid. 

5003, But there arc plenty ready to come for¬ 
ward and engage in cultivating it ?—Yes. 

5004. h'rom the information which you have 
reeeiviMl, do you tliink that they are cultivating 
it to a much larger extent than China?—At one 
time, you know', it was prohibited entirely; and 
now it is proliihited, I believe, to this extent, at 
least nciuirdiug Oi tiie last accounts 1 have, that 
any person growing ujuiiin would have bis head 
cut otf But. lU) heads have heeu cut off, and the 
o])ium grow ing has been greatly increased. 

5IK)5. Do you tliink tlmt it will materially in- 
teifcre with tlie export from India?—The quality 
of the drug in ('hiiiu is said not to be good. It 
will all dei»eml upon the quality of the drug. If 
tliey (mn eultlvalc it up, of course, if they can 
supply their ow'u demand they will not wont the 
opium fnmi India. 

5006. But being uoNices in the art of culti¬ 
vating it possibly, it may not be so valuable at 
present ?-- Tliey arc novices, and they are novices 
with the dreafi of being punished. 

5007. 1 wanted to elicit w'helher you thought 
the cultivation of the. Jioppy in China was likely 
to render that source of revenue in India essen¬ 
tially juaicaiious?—If the Government allowed 
it in China, it would interfere with it very 
seriously, provided it were good opium. Opium, 
is as ueee.ssury in Ciiinu as spirits are in Europe. 

5008. Mr. J. li. Smith.'] As far as T undor- 
' stand you, you recommend that the Government 

should nhaiulon the cultivation of opium in Ben¬ 
gal, and should confine itself to supplies from 
Malwa?—My recommendation is tlmt Govern¬ 
ment should withdraw from the cultivation and 
throw it open to the public, to anybody who 
chose to cultivate it. 

5009. You do not numn by that, that they 
should confine themselves to the supply from 
Malwa ?—No; if anybody will grow it in Bengal 
let him. 

5010. And have you reason to think that it can 
be grow'n in Bengal on the same principles on 
which it is grown in Malwa?—That aeponds 
entirely on wlicthcr anyone will grow it; the 
Government have an unlimited power of uiakii^ 
advances; but whether merchants would do so is 
another question. 

5011. Hut as India depends so inueli for its 
revenue on opium, would it be wise for the Go¬ 
vernment to run any risk of tlmt kin# ?—I should 
think it would be wise in the Government to 
increase the cultivation in Malwa, where it costs 
them nothing. 

6012. Do 
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.5012. Do you think it would be politic to con¬ 
fine yourself to one source of supply ?—But I do 
not think the supply would bo limited to one 
source; if it is profitable, the people in llen^al 
would grow it. If the niercantilo community, 
were to find it profitable to make iulvanc((s to 
grow opium in Bengal, they would grow it; if it 
IS not profitable, they will not grow it; now, the 
Government grow it entirely. 

,5013. You think if it were thrown open iu 
that way, the (iovernment would run no risk of 
failing to get as good and large asuppl.y ol o])Iiim 
as it does at present V—Tlic cpio.stiou is, wlicihor 
tliere would be the same desire to get it there, or 
whether they would go to other [daces to get it. 

5014. But is not that a most important eon- 
sideration for the Goverammit ?—As long as they 
dejtend ujmn opium for their revenue, they must 
get it the best way they can. 

501.5. But they do depend ujiou it to a very 
large amount ?—i es, 

5016. Would there not he danger in the Go¬ 
vernment making any alteration wliieli niiglii 
interfere with the supply of it?—iMy proposal 
was that they should graclually withdraw, and of 
course if they found that in gradually witlidraw- 
ing they could uot keep up the siijipJy required 
for China, they wmdd not withdraw entirely, hut 
wotdd go on with their own eultiy.ation. 

5017. Have you any idea whether the < loveni- 
meut could do without the revemic from i>piii:ii ; 
it is an jiV>a(dute nccc.ssity to tluuii, is it iiot?--- 
Yes, tli(!y must have the revenue. 

5018. Air. Did I rightly nndersiaiid 

you to say, that the only dedm’t'ion to he made 
from the 600 rupees a ehest, was 1.1 jier rent., or 
only nine rupees a ehest for all charges? 'Die 
totivl charges according to this reliirn !irc fle s.*; 
the cost of collection in 18(>2-()3, was one anna 
and a-half. 

6019. So that 591 rnpi os a chest repre.-ents 
the net revenue per chest to the (lOverniinMH ? — 
Yes. 

6020. But do you maintain, evmi taking tliat 
large sum to be correct, tliat the Alalwa system is 
more pnifltable than the Bengal monopoly?—The 
Malwa ojiium in Bombay dcjieuds entirely iijion 
what it will sell for in tliina, and tlic China 
market is affected a good deal by the siqiply liom 
Bengal. 

5021. What the Government make is .591 
rupees per chest, luul the Govermnent then have 
done with it?—Yes, the Ooverniiieat get .lOy 
rujiees a chest. 

6022. But, taking Sir Cecil Beadoii's (igiires, 
even tliat large sum is 200 ru[toes a chest less 
than what the Govermneut reecive oii average* 
years jicr chest in Bengal. Sir (lecil Bcadon's 
computation is this, that assuming Beug'al opium 
sells for 1,200 rupees, and the eost of production 
of a chest of opium is only 400 riiiiees, Govern¬ 
ment makes a profit of 800 rujices ?—1 do not 


know what the basis of the calculations of the 
exftcnscs is in that case- ^ 

5023. But have vou gone into the question as 
to the relative financial advantage to the Govern¬ 
ment of the two systems? — I do not know 
whether interest on money is calculated, for 
instance. 

5021. Bui on (lie fuee of it, the Bengal system 
is more jirofitaldc?—t)ii the face of it it is 200 
rujiees better. 

5025. Air. Cii w/tmt.'] Do you reeolh-el the 
time when (hey used to send the iqiiuin through 
the Desi.'r! (o Kiirraeliee?—A'e.s. 

.■)()2fi. And it was taken from Kiirrae’'ee down 
to Daiiiiiiiii, the I’ortngnese seltlemeiit ?— I'e.s. 

5027. And that trade w.vs put a .stoji to when 
the [lass duty in Boinhay was raised from 125 
riijiees to a liigher snin ?—Yes, 

5028. .\iid it was the object at the llim> of 
raising the duty to slo|( that trade from which the 
Boiiih.'iv Govermiieiit ree.eivcd no revemie ?— 
Yes. 

5029. It was stated a day or two ago, that as 
much as 15,000 chests of. iqiiiiin were now ex- 
[lorted from Damauii; do yon heli«?ve tliat to be 
the case?—1 do not know now; hiil it was not 
the ea.se 10 years ago. 

5030. Is there any way by whicli tlie o[iimn 
can get to Damaun ? --Not that, 1 am aware of. 

50.31. It eomi's from Alalwii to Boinhay by^ 
railway, mostly now, does it not?—It comes to 
tlm point of till" railway nearest to Alalwa, and 
tlien on to Boinh.ai*. 

.5032. And it was stated, also, that the advance.^ 
made, to the cultivators in Alal.vu are made by 
jie()[ile in Boinhay, You iveolleet, I dare .'.ay, 
the names of Iliittosiug, Kissrising, and Moti- 
eluiml Amiehiind, old .Mimeil.aliiid, hanker.-!; I 
sns|peel that it was their money in a great degree, 
that was afiviiiieed to the cultivators?—It Is 
called the Boinhay Merchants, lint I fancy that 
some of the [iriiieipal inerehants in Alalwa make 
the advaiieos. 

5033. There was a great deal more money in 
Alalwa availalile for (ho.se jiiirjio.ses than (here 
was aeaihihle (l>r (he [nirjiose in Boinhay ?—Yes. 

.5034. .And lery wealiJiy (leople indeed,[leojile 
wlio liad hankiiijg e.s|.ahli.siiiiients in every town, 
nearly in (Ji<‘ eenire and north of Jiidia ? Yes. 

5035. r/ez/mew.] Yon have never been cm- 

[iloyed in (he opinni-growing [larts of Bengal 
jiropi'T, have you?—Not latterly; I was at 
Gazee|)ore for sonic time. * • 

5036. A on know nothing of your own know¬ 
ledge of the diffienltie.s that there, might he in 
the way of intiodiieiiig into the Bengal Broviiiecs, 
Bengal and Beliar, (he .system which you your¬ 
self have seen at work in Malwa?—No; J have 
not for many years hemi there. 

5037. A’^oii sjicak from the results of long read¬ 
ing, ami what you liave heard, not from your own 
knowlf dge ?—No, 
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.OOSti. Vhairnian^ Have you resided long in 
Bengal 5*—About 17 years. 

503!!. In what jiart chiefly ?~ Chiefiy in Cal¬ 
cutta !uid the neighbourhood. 

6040. Yon have been engaged in litoniture 
there, 1 think?—1 have been engaged injour- 
nalisin there, and also in educational work. 

5041, Have you had any o|)|iortunity of in¬ 
forming yoinvclf of the stale of the oiiiinu 
cultivation in llengal ?—1 have visited tlie Cactory 
at Patna and the l)o|>j)y fields of Shahabad, aiul 
have also spent some time at Tiidore, watching 
the different system of cultivation and manufac¬ 
ture which obtains there. 

6042. Did you iiiveatigate it for any speeifi- 
objcct, or for your own information ? — In 
18(52 charges were brought in the public news¬ 
papers against the opium establishments in 
Bengal; and in order to inform niysolt on tlic 
sniyeet, 1 visited both I’atna and Indore in the 
years 18(53 and 1864. 

.504.3, Can you slate generally, without going 
into details, the charaelcr .of those charges?--- 
Thev' were ehiefly charges of oppression and 
corrujitioji against, tlie native establishment in 
Patna, and also of carelessness on the part of 
llieir European suj»erintcndeut8. 

5044. Will you he good enough to state what 
wa.s the result of your investigations, or what 
inforinatiou you obtained in the course of your 
investigations?—I eainc to the conclusion (hat 
the charges ivcrc grossly exaggerated ; hut that, 
nevertheless, there was a suflieient basis of truth, 
as admitted by the Lleiilmiaul Governor, (t) lead 
the Government to eonsidiT tlie fpiestion whether 
llie excise system of Bombay would not be pre¬ 
ferable, on all grounds, to tlie luonojioly of 
Bengal. 

5045. In what w'ay ivould you work out tho 
excise system of Bombay in Bengal?—It would 
be easy to introduce the excise system into 
Bengal district b^ district, so that as jirivate 
cultivators were licensed in one district, where 
the pop[)y is now cultivated, tho GQVornmcnt 
should abstain from working its own monopoly. 
Should the experiment bo successful, Govcni- 
mcnl might gradually retire from the monopolv, 
and the revenue would not suffer at all, or only, 
temporarily. 


604(5. Then would you have allowed the culti¬ 
vator to make, his own opium, and sell it on pay- 
inent of a fixed duly per pound ?—To sell it only 
to licensed (raders under a somewhat heavier 
acreage tax ihuu already prevails in the Punjab. 

5047. You would not levy tho duty on the 
oinuniybut on the acreage of cultivation ?—Upon 
both. The ciili.ivator would pay the duty ou 
acreage, and the licensed (radcr or manufacturer 
would ]iay a heavy duty to the Govermneut on 
the inanui'aelurcd article. 

6t>48. Bill would not that have the effect of 
ini[)()sing u(>ou the cultivator tho necessity of 
oblaining considerably more capital than he now 
employs in the cultiv.ation ?—The licensed trader 
would undo*bledly be forced to pursue tho 
]ire.sent system ol" Government, and of almost all 
agricultural capitalists, in making advances to tlie 
cultivators. 

.0040. Unless that were done the cultivator 
would hardly bo able to keep on his cultivation 
aud pay ihc duty .as well as his own rent?—It 
would lie iinpos-siblc for the cultivator to carry 
on the cultivation without advances, whether in 
ojiium or In indigo, or in almost any other agri- 
cull iiral product. 

5000. Then do you propose that the Govern- 
meut siiouid superintend the factories in which 
the oiiium was made, to prevent any smuggling 
by the person who received the raw matcritU 
fi oni tlie cultivator ?—Only in the way in which 
distilleries in this country arc superintended by 
the excise department. 

5051. Would you allow the manofactnrer to 
transmit his own o]iium to any place which he 
pleased for sale?—Certainly, outside of India, 
under jiasses such ns exist in Bombay. 

60.02. That is to say, ho paying a certain duty 
on the spot when he sent it out of his factory ?— 
Yes. 

5053. And in what respect do you think the 
community would he benefited by that chance of 
system?—Tho community, I think, would be 
bouefited morally and financially. Morally, in 
fact, and in the eyes of the nativofeand of many 
non-official Europeans in India, wo whole re¬ 
sponsibility of the growth and manufacture and 
consumption of opium falls upon the Government 
of India, and, os such, upon the people of Eng¬ 
land, 
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land, and ao far brings Government into dis¬ 
repute. The Government is exactly in the same 
position os the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be in this country if he were to organise 
and manage a monopoly of distillation. Finan¬ 
cially, under the monopoly, tlie Government is 
exj^msed to all the risks of the trader in a trade 
which it cannot understand j and hence the ]>re- 
carious character of tlie opium revenue, and the 
frequent dehuits, as shown by the iluctualions 
of that revenue,, contrasted \v>tli the fmanco 
minister’s annual cstiihates. As a matter of 
political economy the law of supply and demand 
would then have fair play in ojtiuin as well as in 
almost all other iiroductions m. India, and tlie 
Govornnieut would be able to calculate on as 
almost certain a revenue us they do in the case ol 
the customs. 

5054. You think that if tlie Government took 

a fixed duty the oi’dinary rules of (he market 
would regulate the sujqiiy, and practically the 
Govcrniuout would have a uniform receipt?— 
Quite so; at the same time (lie control of the 
area of cultivation would remain entirely in (he 
hands of Government as at present, certain dis¬ 
tricts being reserved for the cultivation of the 
poppy. • . 

5055. But do you find that tliat view which 
you have stated is borne out by the produce of 
opium in Malwn where the Government does not 
cultivate?—When I went to Indore 1 eanie to 
the conclusion that the experience of the (ro- 
vernment in Malwa was in faviiur of the exeisi- 
system. In the year 1865-66 Malwa opium 
contributed 2,128,000 1. net to (he revenue, willi 
no outlay save 3,258 /. In (he same year tiie 
Bengal monopoly yielded 4,41)0,000 /. net, Imt 
expended 1,891,000 1. The one was 2,1.31,258 /. 
gross, and the other was 6,390,000 /. 

5056. But with regard to the ■nniforiii result' 
as aifecting the Budget., do you find tliat any 
uniformity has resulted from the fttalwa system 
of levying a fixed tfanslt duty ?—It is iiiqHissiblc 
that the Malwa system shovld have fair play so 
long as it is sacrificed to ami cheeked by the 
monojjoly. 

5057. Did you ascertain that tlie quantities 
grown in Malwa from year to year were based 
upon the operations, or supposed operations, of, 
th^ Government in Bengal f—The q nantity sent 
forw'ard to the scales, practically, varies aeeord- 
ing to the pass-dnty exacted, and that pass-duty, 
which rose at one time as high as TOO rupees a, 
chest, is avowedly imposed as equal to the mono¬ 
poly price of opium in Berigal. 

5058. But from whnt figures do you derive 
your view, that the quantity was regulated by 
the pass'duty in Malwa; have you any figures 
there that would lead you to that conclusion?—■ 
It would bo possible to bring that eonclusiuii out 

’of the figures. 

5059. I will read you some of the figures. In 
1857-58 the duty was 400 rujiecs a chest, and the 
produce was 36,000 chests. In 1858 tlie duty 
was the same, and the produce vnas 40^000 chests. 
In 1859 the duty was inordased by lOO rupees, 
namely, to 500, and the.produce was 32,()0O 
chests. In 1860 it was raised to 600 rupees, aiid 
the produce was 43,000 chests. • In 1861 the duty 
was raised to 700 rupees, and the proiluec was 
88,000 chostsJfc In 1862 the duty was 700 rupees 
a chest, and 600 ru|)ce8 part of the time, and the 
produce was 49,000 chests; and in 1863 the duty 
remained at 600 rupees a chest, and the produce 
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was 28,000 chests; do you think that from that 
it would be easy to build anything of the 
ratios of dut^ and produce ?—Probably not. The 
way to put it would be this: both Malwa and 
Bengal opium arc exposed to unknown condi- 
‘ tioiis in China; hut Malwa opium is free from 
certain risks to whie.h Bengal o]iiiim is specially 
cxposeil, as being a cultivation and manufacture, 
and a trade coniTuctcd by Bengal civilians, who 
arc necessarily ignorant of the whole question. 

5060. B hen you pursued your inquiry into 
the Malivii ophini produce, did you aseevtain on 
what prineijile the ouliivation of tlie ojiiuin from 
j^ear to year was started in Mahvii, who started 
it, or w'ho set the thing agoing?—Bankers, who 
would be equivalent, to tlie licensed traders, who 
would jirobably arise in Bengal were ibc mono¬ 
poly abolished. 

5001. Do the bankers send for the eultivators 
and invite them to cultivate, (#do tlie cultivators 
go to the bankers and say “ We should like to 
cultivate, give us an advance”?—Large dealers 
work tiiroiigh iiic village bankers as iiiiddicmcii, 
who use their inlluence with the cultiv.ators to 
give up so much soil to the poppy, and receive 
the jifoduec from them at the proper time. 

6062. 'riieii do you think that the brokers, or 
iiitcrniediiiry agents, are the stimulators of the 
operation from year to ycar?™To sonic extent; 
but to a great extent tlic jiricc. Tlie cultivation 
i.s umloubtedly profitable. 

5063. Then the broker, judging by the price 
of opium ill Bombay, I presume, sets the people 
ill motion; tliat is to say, the inteniiediate agent 
between tlic banker and the eultivalor?—(juito 
ao; but to a great extent, both in Malwa and in 
Bengal, the trade is one of jnirc spee.ulation. 

5064. If that be so, would not the sjicculation 
be curried on to a' considerable extent irre- 
speetive of tlic rate of duty levied by the 
Govcriiuieiit, but upon coiisider.atioiis of ])rlce, 
assuming the duty to be such as not to jircvciit 
the cultivation being remunerative !—It is so in 
Bombay, on (be part of tlie jiiirchusers and cx- 
jiortcrs of tlie chests. 

5065. But woiihl it not be so on the part of 
the growers?—I think not. 

5066. What I am anxious to ascertain from 
you is, what is the motive for growing, or what 
are the cireunistanecs which influence the grow¬ 
ing of more or less opium in Malwa, where wo 
see that it fluctuates sonmeh from year to year? 
—The soil is less favourable, iiiid aultivatiun is 
continued long and i.s very jirofitable. 

5067. But did you ascertain what were the 
motives which led to tlio increase or decrease of 
cultiv.'itioii between on6 y»?ar and another?—Not 
beyond the influence of diinate, the want of rain, 
and so on. ’ 

5068. Did you find much diflTerence between 
tlic social conditioiii of Um eultivators in Malwa 
and that, of the cultivators in Bengal?—Very 
little, the eullivator.s in Malwa being residents in 
native states, and thcrel'orc liable at any moment 
to an increase of rent or of land asscsHincnt, 

5069. Did you find wlietber they were the 
owners of the land tlnit they cultivated, liable 
only to pay the assessment, or whether they were 
mere tenants from year to year?—Generally 
tenants; hiit I was there in the year 1864, before 
the great cotton wealth aftbetod the agricultural 
population of Western India and Central India. 

5070. Then these persons being merely tenants, 
was there some luiudleman between them and 
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the native government with regard to the land 
revenue?—(Tenerally they may bo said to be 
peaeanl I'liltivatnrs in the part of Malwa through 
which 1 passed, holding direct from the agents 
ofHoIkar, who has lately introduced a survey, 
aud settlement of the land upon our own system. 

.'iOTl, But at the time that you wore there, 
%vcrc these peasant pro])rietor8, settled ndth for 
the revenue for a year only, or for several years ? 
—For no fixed time : at the will of llolkar. , 
6072. Did yoit ascertain what was the rate of 
assessment to which they were liable?—Not at 
that tijue, but since then very serious complaints 
have been scntitpfotiovernment, bccaiwo llolkni’, 
avowedly imitating our policy, lias rack-rented 
the peasantry by increasing the revenue of that 
period some 4.'j jicr cent. 

.'i073. In what respect do you mean, imitating 
mir policy of rack-renting?—Imitating our policy 
of the jieriodicaf^iriereasC of the land revenue," 
not as to the degree to wiiich the increase is 
])ut on. 

6(174. That is to sa_y, he made a new settle¬ 
ment. hut ho rack-rented instead of taking half ? 
—Quite so. 

.6(1?.6. Do yon consider lhat an imitatioti of the 
policy of tlie British Government, or the reverse ? 
—Jt is an imitation of the jtolicy of the British 
Govenimoiit as to the perioflical revision of land 
rcvcime, but not ns to the jiroportion that is 
exacted. 

607(). Sir D. }Ve<Ulerhirn.~\ The popiiy of 
Mnlvva is (piitc a distinct variety from the Bengal 

I ioppy, and I fancy that the soil and climate (>1‘ 
dalwa are also very ditl'erent, which may account 
for the sirperior ((uality of the Malwa opium, 
may it not "r'—All that is so, and the manufacture 
is different. 

. 5077 . And arc yoii aware that while the 
strongjh of the Bengal opium, us sold at the’ 
Govenimcut factories, is 70 jicr cent., lhat of the 
Malwa, wc have been iiiforined hy a previous 
W'itucss, is 00 ]tcrecut,"^ —1 believe Ijiatto he so; 
the iiioislure being greater in the one case than 
in the other. 

.6078. But in China, whereas the chest of 
Mnlvva oj/min is subjected to cnrefiil analysis 
before ]inrcliase is concluded, the ebest of Bengal 
opium with the Govenmient brand is purchnsed- 
at once, without further inquiry, so groat is the 
confidence of the Chinese inerclmutsin the juirity 
of tin; Bengal article; are yon ayvare that that 
i.s fJio case—1 w'as always under the impres.sion 
that the chest of Malwa bpinm,'which is also 
carefully exaininod by the Goveniraenl offieers 
at Jndore.when the duly is exacted, was received 
in (‘liina with ns much confidence as the Bengal 
0 ])ium. 

5071). The reverse is staled in a Government 
document which was placed in our hands a few 
days ago. l)o you think that if the two countries 
were placed on exactly the same footing, Bengal 
could compete with Ailnlwa' in the growth of Uie 
poppy ?—Certainly, hut compote hi the same 
sense in which cigar-s of different growtlis and 
flavours compete with each other, 

5080. You said that if such a system as you 
suggested were adojited, you thought that the 
revenue, instead of being very fiuctnoting, would 
become more certain,orquitc certain. ,Do not you 
think that there ai'e causes afieciing the opium re¬ 
venue ovcrwhich nosystem fhatwe adoptcanexer- 
cise any control whatever, and that it must in its 
nature be of a fluctuating and unoortain nature ?—- 


Ido not think that thep are causes which should 
make it fluctuate more than any other great 
article on which customs duty is paid. 

4081. Is it not the case that the crop is very 
uncertain in amount, and. that a heavy shower of 
rain during the harvest will pretty nearly destroy 
the crop in one locality ?r--Were^ the trade en¬ 
tirely in the hands of skilled privalte capitalists it 
would bo easy to draw an average of years, and 
to foresee what the revenue is Ukcly to be for a 
period of years to a much greater extent than it 
M where you have a mouopolv conducted by 
oflicials, who avowedly have no icnowledgo of the 
subject. 

4082. You said that the area of cultivation 
under such a system woul4 still bo under tlie 
control of the Government. 1 should like to 
have that exjilaiiied, because it seems to me that 
it would be retaining a monopoly to a certain 
extent if you retain the jaiwer of limiting tlie 
area of cultivation?—The area of cultivation 
would be necessarily restricted for excise pur¬ 
poses. Just as there are distilleries, so there 
would be licensed factories to which the crude 
opium would be brought, as at present, but these 
factories would be the jiroperty of the licensed 
triulers, who would jiay whatever duty the Govem- 
ineiit might think lit to exact. 

5083. And in whose hands would be left the 
discretion as to limiting the area of cultivation?— 
It might be left to the now agricultural depart¬ 
ment, or the existing abkari dejiartment. 

5084. "Wbuld not they be liable tf> the same 
pbjeelion, of ignorance of the details of the 
opium Iradc, vvliieh Ihe present siqierintcndents 
arc liable to?—Tiny would act on tl»e applica¬ 
tion of the Heciiscil trailers very much as tlie 
justices act in Ibis country on tiie application of 
publicans. 

5085. With regard to Ilulkar, can you explain 
how it is that while he is rack-renting Jiis people 
in the w'liy that you describe, he consents to our 
mdiiopolising what we arc told is equal to Q-lOths 
of the opium revenue from his territories ?—We 
made an agreement with Ilalkar in the year 
1820, and with all the other states in Malwa, 
securing to the British‘-.Gi)vemmcnt the exclu¬ 
sive right f« imrelmse iqiium grown in Malwa. 
At that lime the monopoly existed in Malwa 
exactly as it docs in Bengal now, but it led to 
such sorions'etils, and to such extensive smug¬ 
gling, that the present'system was adopted. 

5080. You gave tis some figures just now 
illustrating the relative expenses of ooUeetkin 
under the two systems in some recent years. 
Now', I find, on the average of a number oC years 
jirfvious to the date which you gave, that the 
total expense of collecting tlie Bengal opium 
amounted to about 10 percent, as near os possible 
on the total o’utlay; can you explain how u is that 
the per-eentage of outlay seems to have increased 
of late years, because by your figures it has very 
considerably increased ?— Does tiio 10 per cent, 
refer to the cost of establishments, or to the 
advances givemto the peasantry, orto bolli. 

• 5087. Itrpfcrs to‘costof eBtablishmentSjtranB- 
liQi't, and all Lbc money actually spent in coUectr 
ing, but dues not include advances?—I .have 
ascertained that in the year 1867-66 the actual 
cost of tile opium, apart from the advances, was 
.361,000/., which should be set egHdoattlm 3,000/. 
or 4,000/., which is the cost to ihe British Go¬ 
vernment of the opium establishments in Malwa. 
This cost in Bez^^al does not include the very 
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large sums sunk in bnildiagg, and annually spent 
upon repairs W the Public Works Department. 

50S8, And nave you any reason to tliink that, 
Bupnofting the monopoly were aboltshed, wo 
could by any preventive or excise system collect 
yoM revenuo for the trifling per-centago for 
which wo have hitlierto been able to collect the 
revenue on Malwa'opiutn ?—It could be collected, 
I believe, without any serious ndditiou to the 
cost of the present abkari department. • ' 

5089. Are not the facilities for smuggling veiy 
much greater in Bengal than they arc in Malwa? 
—Very much, and hence an argument Cor the 
Malwa system. I bad reason to asccriain last 
year from the detective police in' Calcutta, that 
the smuggling has become so very serious, as to 
induce the Bengal Government to appoint .a 
special b(»dy of police for tlio purpose ofptevcn- 
Uon. Smuggled opium comes down from tlie 
upper provinces partly in boats, which are 
coverea with unions, m order to <les.troy the 
smell, and hide of course the article; but to a 
much greater extent by railway in the folds ol‘ 
the olotliing of the native agents of the bazaar 
merchants who pursue the 1 radc in (Jalcuttu. 

5090. From tlie Upper Provinces ?— That is to 
say Behar and Benares. 

5091. From the districts where it is cultivated 
under the Government system ?—From the opium 
districts. 

5092. And do you consider that under an 
excise system it would he easi<!r to ju-cvent snob 
smuggling than it is under fhe present system ? 

It would ho absolutely prrventil)le. Tho 
self-interest of the licensed trader acting on tl\c 
self-interest of the cultivator, would jjiodui'e the 
same absence of fraud that wc meet Avith in other 
transactions of the same kind. Where Govern¬ 
ment is the manufacturer and owner, and works 
through a large body of unprineipled iiatiAC 
agents, the fraud is vei’y extensive. ' The IVand 
has been confessed to officially by the most intel¬ 
ligent of the 0 ]>ium agents.. Wliou under (ixaini- 
nation before the Indigo Commission of l(U>0, 
Mr. C. Hullings, 6ub-9e[)Uty opium agent, admits 
that, in 8])itc of^tlro severe contract law. Act 1.3 
of 1867, ami the occasional distraint of ju'opcrty 
to meet bad balances, it is -impossible to ho sure 
that the cultivators make over tiie whole of the 
opium which they prepare frotn the j'oi’Py* 

5093. Mr. It. I'owler.'] Do you know tho 
native opinion os to the working of the excise 
duty ?—The excise system on both Ihiuors and 
drugs in India is so unpopular with the natives, 
both educated and uneducated, tliat. it thrms a 
frequent subject of discussion in the native nerv!#- 
papers and debating societies. Some' of the 
ablest of the educated jiatives, and especially of 
the absentee zomiwlars of Bengal, who lesido in 
Calcutta, have fallen victims to drunkenness to 
such an extent that eflTorte has’e been made by 
the natives themselves to establish total absti¬ 
nence societies; and native literature is full of 

S 'nlets and dramas illustrating the evils of 
enness. 

6094. How would you check the evil ? —In two 
vrays ; by largely increasing the duty upon all in- 
digonons and some imported liquor, and ^reform- 
ii^ the system of giving licences. Tho duty on 
liquor imported was doubled by Lord Canning in 
1859, aa a financial measure, and with perfect 
success. Since then the proiKirtion of the rise of 
prless alone would justify a Iwge increase, and the 
neoessitieB of the State demand it as a financial 
a.59. 


measure. Such an increase would be most 
popular with tlie natives. As to tho licensing 
system, it works at pi'esoflt iu tho following way ; 
The excise dcpurlinent is nominally under the 
BuperintQiidCiiee of the covenanted collector of 
each ilistrict, but is practically loft,to au uncove- 
naiited deputy coll(‘<!lor, who may be a uaiive. 
The Board ol‘ Revenue, its Bengn'l at least, with 
which lain best acquainted, in its annual reports, 
bolds up to public censure, those colli-clors and 
deimty eollcchirs iu whose districts there may 
have been a falling off, or where there has been 
no jirojKirtionute inerease of the cxidsi- reveinie ; 
and thus from the, head of the district department 
to the lowest native underling, it is the interest of 
the jjxcise officiajs to establish shops wherever 
they can. 

■ ^ .OOpo, Could the duty he increased without 
risk ol' smugglingtlertaiidy ; to an extent 
wMch would not hold true of tnis country, or of 
any Dnropean country, heeanse. both by creed 
and by climate, the Hindu and the Muhoniefau 
are forliidden to indulge in inloxieniing lii|nor; 
and tlie whole ]nihlie opinion of the uialives of 
India would be in favour of much more repres¬ 
sive measures than might be justifiable. 

.'509G.' How would you inijirove llie Jieeiisiug 
system ?~By uniting with the excise oflieer the 
town uiunieipalities wherever tliey exist; and 
where tliey do not exist, a eonuiiiltee of the 
most respeetalilc iidiabitant.s of the town or dis¬ 
trict. The jiroseiil.,system of lii-ensiiig is ol^eefcd 
to, not only by the mass of the ]ieople, but by 
the ])olicc, Avho llnd it the greatest promoter of 
crime. TVs such an extent was this the ease in 
Calcutta, that some years ago the connnissiouer 
of police, ill vain urged tlie local goierument 
to give him co-ordinate jiower willi the excise 
autliorities In granting Hix-nsos. 

. 5097 . Does the excise department promote the 
consumption of opium in India as /.ealou.sly as 
that of .alcohol ?—In the Tndo-Chiiiese liistricta 
of British Burmali, the action of the depai lnieiit 
in jironioting the sale of opium has long been a 
]iuulic staudni. The evil has heen offii iaily re¬ 
ported to the Govenmient of India by the late 
Cliief Commissioner, Sir Arthur 1‘hayre : and-in 
a published olBcinl repqrt by Mr. AVlieelcr, 
secretary to the jirescnt (’hief C'onnnissioncr, 
the evil is again described for tlie informiition of 
(iovernnieiit in the following Jangiiiige : “Mr. 
Hind, .assistant commissioner, came on board. 
This gentleman appqprs to liavc sr liirge«local 
experience of Araean, dating hack front 1835. 
The prineijial object of his eonversation was to 
impress me.Avith the di niorali.siiig efl'eel of the 
Bengal ahkari laus upon tlie inipnlKive jileasurc- 
"loving jiooiife ol' Burmali; and eei'taiiily he I'ur- 
nislied snilicient data to jn-ove the utter I'allacy 
of the general conelusioii, Ll*at ivlial is good for 
India is good for Burmali. Prior to tlie intro¬ 
duction of British rule into Araean, the pimish- 
iiient for using opium Avas death. Tiie people 
were hard-working, sober, nml slmpie-miiided. 
Diifortuiialcly one of the earliest measures in 
our adniiiilstratioTi Avas the iiitroductJon of the 
abkari rule.H by the Bengal Board of Revenue. 
Mi'. Hind, Avlio bad passed the greater part of Ids 
long life amongst thcpoojileof Araean, described 
the progress of demoralisation. Or|fnuised eflbrts 
were made by Bengal agents to introduce tlie 
use of the 'drug, and to create a taiste for it 
amongst the rising generation. The general 
plan Was to ojicn n ^op with a few eakes of 
o G 2 ojiium, 
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opium, aiul to invite the young men in and dis¬ 
tribute it gratintously. Then when the taste 
was pstabliRhed, the opiiflta was sold at a low rate. 
Finally, ns it spread throughout the neighbour¬ 
hood, the jmee was raised, and; large profits en-' 
sued. Sir Arthur Phnyre’s' aeconnt of the 
deniomlisalion of Arncnn by tlic llengal abkori 
rules is very graphic, but IVlr. llind’e statements 
were more striking, as he enlered more into de¬ 
tail. He saw a fine healthy generation of strong 
men succeeded by a rising generation of haggard 
opium smokers and eaters, who indulged to such 
an extent that their mental aiid ]»hysical powers 
were alike wasted. Then followed a fcarfid in¬ 
crease in gambling and dae.oity.” 

50118. What is the date of that ?—It happened 
in 187(1, arid this pamphlet i.s jniblisned bv the 
Government of India in 1871. I should add .that 
in matters of excise, and of opium, the Bengal 
Board of Kevenue. has influeiiee beyinid Rie 
jurisdiction i>f Bengal projier, and is not directly 
controlled by the Goverument of Imlia, 

6099. Are you aware bow long the subject 
of converting tlie monojioly into an excise sys¬ 
tem lias been under iliscussion by the. Govern¬ 
ment of India? — It was discussed first about 
1825 with reference to Malwa ojiinm; and' 
Colonel Hntlierland, then the distinguished 
Eesideiit at Indore, stated that at that time tire 
Government “.avoided ibo agency of the most 
distihgiiislied of their servants. Sir David Oehtcr- 
lony and Sir Charles Metcalfe, whose ojiinions 
were known to be adverse to the system, raid went 
to work cither through tlie medium of the opium 
agent wlio bad been established in Malwa and 
Kajjiootiina, or directly with the. local agents at 
the several eoiirts.” But the result avus “ a sort 
of civil Avar,” and the abolit ion of the .mono|)oly 
in Mnhva. Tn'185(i the North Western Pro- 
yinces Board of KcTenuc, seeing the evils-of the 
monopoly system in their jurisdiction, referred to 
Sir Robert Hainlllon, then Resident at hiclorc, for 
information astolboAvorkingofthc Bomliay exeise 
(system.' The papi'rs Avere destroyed in tlie Aluliny, 
and a second releroneo Avas made in 1858, Avlien 
Sir Robert Hamilton gave a still strongi-r opinion 
in'favour of the exeise system. The discussion 
Avent onAvilh the Government till 186.3, AvlicnSir 
Charles Trevelyan w'as -finnnee minister. He 
bcenme a strorfg convert to the excise system, 
and the Avhole suhjeet Avas ripe for being .sent 
home to the Secretary of Slate in Council, Avith 
the favonrahic o])iiuon ofjjord LnAvrenee’s .go¬ 
vernment., Avhen Lord IjaAvreiicc’s term of ofiicc 
expired. Since that time 1 am tiot atvarc that 
the diseiissioii has hcen adA'.anccd. 

6100. What are the objections to the mono-, 
poly system wliieli do not apjily to the excise 
system?—I btiAi'c already partly ansAvered that 
fjucBtion. Tlierc is the moral objection that the 
monopoly makes Govermnont as respomsible in 
the eyes of the natives as Russia Avns for the 
brandy mamiftielurc, and as England avouM be 
if the Clianeellor of the Exchequer -svere the- 
sole producer of malt, and the sole distiller. 
There is the economic ohiection that the law of 
supply and demand is violated, and a most deli¬ 
cate trade is conducted by officials nceessarHy 
ignorant of all commercial questions'and opera¬ 
tions. There is the financial argument that the 
prccarioiipcss of the revenue would be greatly 
reduced, if not removed, by giving to opium the 
same certainty as the customs revenue. If Go- 
yemmont at present gets the traders’ profits, whidi 


is confessedly die only awnment fbr the monopoly, 
that is more than counteroalanced by its suffering 
the traders’ risks. 1 'hen, too, the excessive cost 
of the opium establishment would bo saved. 

5101. Are there any abuses in the praotieal 
Avorking of the monopoly ?-—The examination by 
the Indigo Commission in i860, and the Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor’s inquiry in 1862, showed that 
the cultivation is protected by a severe contract 
law denied to all other products, and frequently 
put into opeiMtiou in the shape of distraint of pro¬ 
perty. Then, too, smuggling is exccssh'e. A^in, 
official pressure is avowedly used to extend the 
cultivnt'oii. Mr. Hollings informed the Indigo 
Commission tlmf. “ all the members of the depart- 
m.cnt arc cousbiiitly engaged in using their best 
endeavours to extend the cultivation, with the 

• consent of the parties, engaging, and everything 
in the Avay of fair inducement and persuasion is 
not only permitted, but encouraged.’’ The culti¬ 
vator sufli'.rs, on the one hand, from the landlord, 
who iiicrcases bis rent, at which the law winks, 
being “ practically-obsolete,” according to the 
statement of Mr. Hollings; on the other hand, 
from tlic middle man, to whom he has to pay 
Avhut is railed khurch (expeiiscB) every time that 
the midille-iiuin visits the heqd factory; from the 
interference of the native officials, who dictate 
Avhat crops the cultivator shall put in the ground 
Avhen the ]»oppy has been cut; and from the 
jire.scnts Avhicii are confessedly made by the 
cultivators to the motive underlings of the opium 
eatabltsbment. 

5102. Mr. B, Dew mm. ] To what middleman 
do yon refer ?—The kattadar. 

510.3. Mr. R. Fowler."] Docs the poppy dis¬ 
place grain crojis ?—There have been two seri¬ 
ous iustanees of tliiil Avithin the last few years. 
In Malwa Avlien the people of northern Rajpoo- 
lana slreainccl doAvn to avoid the famine they 
found no food, because Malwa is a food-importing 
district, being so largely devoted to the poppy; 
and tbousamis perished from starvation along the 
liigli road on their return to their own districts. 
This has occurred in Western India in the case 
of every great famine.' In the Bengal famine of 
18 ( 16 , Mr. Cockerell, the -bfficial commissioner of 
imiiiiry, rcjiortcd to Lord Lawrence’s Government 
the case of the poppy cultivators in Sarun, whose 
crop had been de.stroycd by hail, but who never- 
llielc.ss Avere so refused by the opium officials, 
remission of their Small-balances, that their land¬ 
lords followed the example, and a considerable 
loss of life and very great suffering Avtw the 
result. 

' ■ 5104. Mr. B. Denison.] What do you mean by 
paying up thq balances?—The advances from tlie 
Goycrument. 

5105. Mr. R. Fowler.] Is tin cultivation of the 
poimy still being extended widely in new districts? 
—The cultivation is being very largely extended 
oAring to the fear of competition in China; 
Government luw adopted the policy urged by 
Mj-. Wilson in 1860, of producing a largo quan¬ 
tity of opium and selling it a low rate in oraer to 
save the revenue. The extension of the cuiti- 
vatiou in totally new districts in the Nortii 
Western Provinces and Oude has called fbr^ 
serious complaints from some of the high officials 
there who have not been consulted, and who ore 
ojiposed to the extension as interfering Avitb food 
crops and the contentment of the people. 

5106. Is not the 'effi^ of the system of ad¬ 
vances to keep the ryot in debt to the Goyem- 

taent 
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mcnt and theroforc to prevent him from acting as 
a free agent ?—Not much more so tlmn if a private 
(^italist made advances. The evil of the system 
lies in the poverty«and ignorance of the people. 
Both Government and the capitalist would bo. 
delighted to get rid of the necessity of making 
advances were it possible. 

6107. If a ryot owing money to the Govern¬ 
ment wished to cultivate some other crops llian 
ojMiim, would any obstacle be placetl in the way ^ 
of his doing so?—Pi’actlcally ne would be in¬ 
fluenced or prevented by the native officlalsof the 
department. . . . 

5108. Does the Government price jmid to the' 
ryot rejwesent his actual ptofit on the transacUon ? 
—Not the whole .of his profit, hecaiise he i.s 
allowed to put in light crops when the |>oppy has 
been cut. 

5109. Is it not true that although the kaitadar, 
■who acts as middle;man between the Government 
and the ryot, is nominally chosen by the land¬ 
lord, yet, ns a matter of experience, he is ap¬ 
pointed by the Government? — Pracllcally, 1 
believe it has been so. 

6110. Is it true that the business of the katta- 
dar is to undertake the oversight ol' tlic whole 
katto (or ojiium section), to make good ileCalca- , 
tions or failure crops arising from ncgled, to 
prevent contraband sales, and to provide tenants 
who will take tlio jdaeo of absentees?—That 
seems to be a fair deseription of his actual 
duties. 

5111. Is it true that the only compensation lie 
receives is 1 rtipce for .every maund of opium? 
—I cannot tell that; he receives v.oiisidonible 
componsutfon from the cultivators. 

6112. Have you ever Heard of illegal exactions 
levied on the ryots by the kattadnrs ?—It wa.s 
admitted by the opium oflicials before tlie Indigo 
Commission of 1860 that j?uch exactions ate 
connuon, but they cannot be jirovcnted. 

6113. I believe Some years ago ditiicnllies 
arose witlt the opium ryots, wliieb led to their 
receiving better prices fiw their crops ?■—T'bat was 
in 1858-59. The difficulty was .so serious that 
the Government called upon the opium agents 
and the deputies for confidential rejiorts. ,As a 
specimen of these rcjiorts, I may ijiiote two 
lines from Mr. A. 11. Turnbull, .“ub-dejmty 
opium agent in Cawnporc, to tlie JJciiaros 
opium agent at Ghaxceporc. He writes on the 
17th of Atigust 1859.: “1 iKig to inform you 
that the cultivators are deriving larger profits 
at present from grain than from opium; vidu 
statement annexed.” The result was that the 
price paid by the Government was rai-sed from 
.3 ruftecs 4 annas to 3 rupees 8 annas a beegah, 
and subsequently highet. 

6114. Have those prices given satisfaction 
since that time ?~1 believe so. 

5115. Has your‘attention been called‘to the 
case mentioned by Sir William Muir, in wliich 
cultivators in the country west of the Jumna, 

“ an unwilling peasantry,” as he calls tlwin, were 
induced to cultiwtc the drug by the bait of large 
advances, although previously it bad never been 
grown in tliose (ustricts ?—1 have beard of such 
oases, but the only similar case that I know of 
oocurreil on the introduction of the imppy cullir 
vation into Oude after annexation, when the 
people retosed to take the advances. 

6116. Is it true that the public sales of opium 
by the Government have led to an enormous 
aomunt of gambling, and to the ruin of many 
049. 
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mercantile houses?—It is true in one sense; but 
the Jews and Moguls, who chiefly engage in the 
trade in Calcutta, arc such largo capitalists that 
they can afford to set the Itawes of one year 
against'the gains of aiiotlicr. The auction sales 
i*u Calcutta liuve hitherto been one of the great 
, sights of that city, from the excitement, almost 
amounting to tumult, which attends them. 

6117. Is it not true tliat a vast amount of liti¬ 
gation has ari.sen out of ..opium time bargains !— 
Not recently in -Calcutta. Such bargains are 
generally settleil out of court; but 1 believe, that 
that has been the ease in Bomliuy, but not to 
s:ich an extent as with cotton and other products. 

6118. Is there any fouiulation for tlic statc- 
mojit ni.adc by a Bombay journal, that fbe trade 
in opium is systematically, and, on eonscientious 
grounds, avoided by a greater or less number of 
native gentlemen?—1 cannot speak for native 
gentlemen, but it is so with more tban one JOng- 
lish merchaut of Calcutta, who lias refii.scd to 
foueli the trade. 

5119. You alluded to the demoralisation pro¬ 
duced in Burmali; is it not tliq fact, that the 
English Government have, discouraged the use. of 
opium among our subjects in India?—tbily in 
Assam, and that ehietly from both financial 
ri'asons. 'I'lie oultivation in Assam was free, so 
tliiit it was iiiipo.s.'^ible to .sellour own opium tliere. 
On the other hand, the eonsilniplion.was so uni¬ 
versal, from the infant iiinvarils, that the people, 
wqiild not. work, and It was found ncei'ss.ai'v aud 
just to ineresisc the land revenue .and stop the 
tree cultivation of the pop]>y. Since that lime 
the <‘onsumplion of opium in Asiium has <li- 
minished, n considerable revenue lias been given 
to the opium department, and the, land revenue 
has been largely increased. . 

5120. What is your opinion of the result of 
the consumption of opium on tlie physical and 
moral condition,of the jieojile?—With the e.xcep- 
lion of certain creeds and caBle.s, such as the more 
wealthy Muhoniedans of Patna, the nobles of 
Hajpootanu, and the Sikhs of the Punjab, there 
seems to be no general taste for opium in India. 
Wliere it i.s largely consumed the effect is debility 
hotli mental and physical; but on a large scale, 
abuses from the cqnsuiiqition of opium are not 
great ill India, so far as 1 know. 

6121. Mr. //;>/('//.J • If the excise system with 
regard to opium wore introduced into Bengal 
sliniild, in.your opinion, tlie administration be 
confided to tlie Bengal Board of Bevanue?-;The 
Bengal Board of llevenuc looks only to revenue^ 
eonsideratlons; the aetion of that Board, and ot 
tlic Excise. Department, should be. modified by 
the ojiinioii of 4110 respectable residents in each 
munieipality and village. 

5122. Then you would associate the respect¬ 
able residents, as you term lliem, in municipall- 
tios and villages, >\ith the Board of Revenue in 
the administration?—Ye.s so fur as local coii- 
6uni]>tioD is eoncerned. 

512.3. You have said that the revenue would 
be rendered loss jirecarious if the, excise system 
were introduced into Bengal. The returns be¬ 
fore ns seem to show that in Malvva the revenue 
was as precarious as iu Bengal; was that bee.aU8e 
the comjietitiuh between the two caused the pro¬ 
duction to bo more.precarious than it would be 
if there wore a unifonn system iu both ?—Quito 
BO; the Malwa system is so nflTected by the mono¬ 
poly in Bengal, that it cannot act freely aud 
unuormly. 

qqS 5124. Mr. 
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5124. Mr. lieach.'\ As the consumption of 
OT)ium is comparatively small in India, and is 
almost entirely confined to China, it is only the 
cuitivators thero, and not t1\.e consumers, that 
arc nlTetJtcd by the revenue raised from it?:— 
Yes. 

512.5. There is no less a sum than about a 
mill inn and a half advaneed by Government to 
the cultivators in Itenga^?—Yes.' 

6126. That does not come back to the Govern¬ 
ment till the chests of opium are sold?—No. 

5127. Therefore a sum of a million and a half 
is practicidly fructifying in the pockets of the 
cultivators during that period ?—In the form of 
advances. 

5128. There are a great many ready to come 
forward, T l)elievo, whenever advances are oftered 
to be made .by the Government, because tlicy 
consider it i)rofitable, do they not?—Yea, when 
the ‘price i.s as high jf.s it has been for some time; 
but when it fell below 3 rupees 8 annas, then it 
wa.s found diflieuU to induce the cultivators to 
come forward; there is another reason, it takes 
tlircc years to prepare the soil jwopcrly for the 
)Hip]jy. Once prepared, tlie cultivator is com¬ 
mitted to a long eoni’se of poj)py growth, and is 
unwilling to retire from the cultivation unless he 
has to receive, year after year, too low a price. 

.512!). And that wiudd jirevent him converting 
the ground which had once been prepared for the 
poppy into ground for the enltivntiou of corn ?— 
lie would consider it too good i'or the cultiyation 
•of corn. 

.51 i>(). But would he not take the chance of one 
year being more profitable than anotlicr, and of 
ibe sales proving better?—The sales do not ofFect 
the cultivator in Bengal; be receives a fixed 
price from Government; ho is affected*only ^jy 
the season, by the notion of the landlord in 
raising the rent, and .ofbisown middleman and 
the native underlings of the cstablislimont. If 
they arc rawlerate in their <lcmands, his profit 
is the greater; if they arc excessive, his j»rofit is 
the le.ss. , . 

.5131. Sir ir, Lfiirmi.y Is tlicre anything 
debited to the opium revenue for the interest of 
the earjutal lying out in advaiiecs?—Nothing, I 
believe, is debited for interest, aud nothing for 
the plant, and nothing for the stock. The <i])ium 
buildings in Calcutta have been very costly. 

5132. Nothing is debited, as I understand you, 
for the interest of the capital lying out in 'ad- 
vancpo?—Not so for as I am aware. 

5133. 1 think you have already spoken of a 
eoss known by the name of Khureb, which is 
impo.scd by the Kattadai’ in tlie final adjustment 
(»f accounts. Js not this irregular cess imposed to 
prevent the sulwrdinatc agents of the Govern¬ 
ment from making false returns and false re¬ 
ports?—It maybe, but 1 believe it to be the 
custom of the country. 

5134. Have you heard of the statement qiado 
by Mr. Farquharson, an opium agent, that “ The 
money spent in these fees is deducted by the 
Kattadars in their accounts with the individual 
cultivator,s, and distributed by them amongst the 
district Umlah. The ryot has. nothing to do with 
the matter beyopd submitting to the deduotidn. 
in his accounts, which he generally idoes most 
patiently.’’ And is that a correct statement, so 
far as you know?—I believe that that is correct. 

5135. And, I suppose, occasionally the cus¬ 
tomary ofierings are got by these officials, 
“frightening the cultivators, by telling them 


cither that their cultivation is short and they will 
have to be sent to Uie station, or that the crop 
has been estimated at 6 or 10 seors per heegeh, 
when it ought strictly to bavesikeen put down at 
n much lower rate." Have you any knowledge 
of such proceedings os that?—Such proceedinjpi 
can go only to a certain length, and tt ought to 
be said that they are common to ail transactions 
of the kind among a poor and. uneducated people. 
.The difference in wc cose of the mono^ly k 
that these oppressive officials are conless^y 
underpaidr and are weighted witih tiie authority 
of (he Government. 

5136. Arc not the bdst lands used for the 
cultivation of the poppy?—Yes, and the native 
officials .take care that the strength of the highly 
cultivated ^oH shall not be dimiaUhed by other 
eximustmg crops in the same year. 

5137. Is it tnio that in Quzerat, since the 
poj»py lias been introduced, on a largo scale, the 
people have Inmn starving for breacl?—Guzerat 
has suffered 'from liigh prices, like every other 
part of Western India, during the last eight 
years, but I do not know how far the introduotion 
of the ])(ij)py has caused that. Jt has done so in 
Malwa and. in Behur, that is to say, in Bengal. 

, 5138. Is it true that in Malwa, while the 
zemimlars arc amassing fortunes, the people are 
wanting (he necessaries of life, and that although 
the coun(.ry is extremely fertile, grain has to be 
imi»orted at exorbi(ant rates?—'The import of 
grain is a necessity in Malwa at all times. 

6139. Do you know whether the cultivation of 
the pop])y was prohibited in Pegu until that pro¬ 
vince was aonexed?—I believe so; it was i>ro- 
hihited iu Aracan. 

514^). It is grown now in Pegu, I suppose ?— 
T think not, now that Pegu is oiieof the aivisitme 
of British Burnmli. 

5MI, I think you said that one objection to 
the nninoj)oly was, that the officials, whose busi¬ 
ness it was to grow -the poppy for the Govem- 
inent, were not well acquainted with the business. 
Gould you ex plain, why, if their business is to 
grow the poppy for the Government, they should 
not undemtand it as well as people who are em- 
ijloyed ill .any-other business nndferatand that 
busiries.s?—The covenanted officials of the opium 
department are generally men of considerable 
standing in the scrvioc, who arc jiopularly believed 
(o be unlit for any other appointment, but who, hav¬ 
ing charge of an enoi-mous revenue, are very highly 
paid. The uncovenanted English * officials do 
really understand the peojile aim the cultivation, 
but have nojcnowledgp of commercial conditions 
and operations. 

6142. Then the objeetion as to these people 
not knowing their business is simply a general 
objection, wbidi applies to all Government offi¬ 
cials, who, 1 presume, arc not supposed to be so 
active lis officials employed by any private firm 
in any business?—Somotliing more; they have 
neither the knowledge nor the self-interest of a 
private trader. 

5143. But there is not more objection to Go¬ 
vernment action in this case than there is to any 
Government action; nothing beyond the objec¬ 
tion that a Government official does not generally 
work so hard as a private person ?—And the olase 
of Government officials in the opium department 
has been, as a rule, inferiew to that in the other 
branches of the service. The eame thing used 
to -be true of the salt manufacture, v^en it 
existed in Bengal. 

5144. Did 
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,5144. Did I rightly understand you, that some 
of the leading English firms declined to deid in 
opium, on account of the gambling and i|»ecu- 
ktive nature of# the business, or was that on 
account of the evils which they thought arose 
from it ?—In Calcutta, with perhu|)s one excep¬ 
tion, the trade is entirely in the hands of Annc- 
nians, Jews, and other Asiatics. Tiic English 
firms which have had to do with the opium trade 
are chiefly concerned in the shijtping i)art of it, 
notdn the gambling. 

5145. I wish to know whether you can tell us 
the motive which led certain firms, as you say, 
to decline engaging in the -trade; was it because 
they thought it an immoral trade, or because 
tlioy thought it one not desirable on other ■ 
grounds to engage in; or pcrliai)S you are not 
aware of their motives?—I am. aware of 'the 
motives in two cases, and in both those cases 
the reason was the moral one. 

6146. They thought that the drug was inju¬ 
rious?—Yes 5 and that the whole iimkIc of its 
introduction into China, and tliT; wars which 
were the conscfiiiiciicc of that, were disgraceful 
to the British Government. 

5147. Ctuiirman.'] •‘Was that their avowed mo¬ 
tive ?—Their motive for giving uj». 

6148. Mr. jB. Deniiton.'] Ts there any ohjee- 
tion to give the name of the firm?—I could give 
it privately. 

5149. Sir tr. I tliink you said that 

the whole excise system rvas most unpopuhir 
among tlic natives ? — Excessively so. The 
spread of drunkenness among the most wealthy 
and the lowest parts of the population, has, even, 
in my time, been most marked. A good illus¬ 
tration of tliat is tbe ohl l)iinisl( seUlcincnt. of 
Scruraporc. Under the Danes the maximum 
number of shops fur thifsalc of liquors and drugs 
was four. Under the British ahkari system the. 
number two .years,ago was .14, and it is pi'ohal)ly 
larger now. The-result is that natives, e.speeially 
domestic servants, may he seen voiding in the 
streets; ci'imc has very largidy incrca.ied, and 
the mortality of the. richer cla.^s of natives has 
become a byword, oven among themselves. 

6150. To what portions of Imlia do your re¬ 
marks prinuipallY apply ?—Bengal txeJusively, 
and the North AV"cistern Provinces. 

5151. I will just read you a eoiiple of seiit- 
enoes from a petition pfesenled by the Madras 
Native Association some years .ago, and 1 will 
ask you whether you think the statcineuts very 
much exaggerated, or vvhetlier they have any 
ibuudation in truth. After deserihing the system 
on which tiie revenue is. raised from tlie sale of 
these spirituous drinks, they say, “ And as the 
sale Mice is exti’omely low, the quantity con- 
8umea,and the number of cunsiuner.s arc imniciisc. 
Drunkenness, with all its mi8erie.s, is conse¬ 
quently common throughout the hind; and its 
baneful effects are a full counterpoise for what* 
ever real or iraarinary benefits bavc been derived 
by the lower orders d’India from Jier connect ion 
with Great Britain.” Do you thipk that a gross 
exaggeration ? ~-As H matter of fact, it is an 
exaggeration. As a matter of qiinion, it repre- 
eente the popular native idea on tlic subject. 
The proverb among the Bengalees' is, tiiat the 
Biitiah Government makes a man drunk for a 
pice, a pice being less than a farthing. CertaiBly 
«t our ah^ri shops, which are identified with the 
Ghrveroment tsmu^ as the schools are identified 
<L58. 


with it, a man may got drunk for an anim or 
three halfpence. 

5152. Chairman.] Does this association of the 
British Government with drunkenness in the 
niimls of the natives arise from the circumstances 
of drunkenness er exce.ssive drinking having 
been so common among the Europeans in India? 
-“!• do not think that drinking has been in my 
time. exi;c8sivc among the Europeans in India. 

5153. Do you know whether in tlie usual 
dramas llnit are oxhibitod amongst the natives, 
and to the. natives, and by the natives, the 
drunken European is genenilly a stock clnirae- 
ter ?—Such a charneter is conunon, both in tlie 
drunnis and in rhe figure.s, tlic l.irge cl.ay figures 
which arc exhibited at idoUitreiis festival.^ ; hut 
it is well nnder.st()od that these rejiveseiil oiir 
soldiers and sailors, and of late., the elas.-^ of rail¬ 
way mechanics who have been introduecd iuId 
the. country. 

515-1. Sir C. IViniifidil.] But in the jiaintings 
on the walls of native hou.ses in Ujijier India, 
officers drinking are a eorannm re.pre.-icntalion, are 
they not ?—But tliey are rjot represented as 
totally drunk; they arc simply represented as 
sitting at table. 

5155. Chairman.] In the dramas is it the 
soldier or the oflieer that is generally r(;|ire- 
sented as drunk'? - In 15< ngal the loafer, 
a..s he is called, has created such terror among 
the timid rural )>opuhitioii, that that I believe has 
given ri.so to the liequcm-y with wliiirh sitch 
scenes an- represented. 

5156. Sir If'. l.iiirHon.] Yon think that higher 
dutier.njion the.-ii spiritimus drinks, ean-ing an 
ijierease of the price, would he' jiujinlar among 
the native iiopiihifion ? — So pojnilar that the 
native tiew.sj»ajiers frequently urge an iiiereaM- of 
the duty. In a country like India, which is 
ahstcmion.s by creed and liy elinnitc, it seems to 
the intelligent native inonstreus that llie English 
Govennnent should introduce a s^ystem for pro¬ 
moting the sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs, 
which it is so dosii'ou.s to modily and ch(‘ck in its 
own country. 

5157. W'ltlr rcl'crence to that answer, in what 
way do v'ou refer to the (iovci ament having 
tried to elieek the eonsninjition ol' spirits in its 
own country?—f allude to tlie discussions in 
Parliament and in the English press. 

,5158. Blit yon arc aware that die discu.«sions 
in Ihirliiimcnt do not ahviiys end in action on the 
jiai't of the (loverimiotil ?—Tlie deliotcs ar*- read 
in India. 

5159. I nnderstand you lliiit it is the duty of 
the excise oflieiaU in f cilia to raise as large a 
revcmie a.s they can IVoni the sale of tlicsc 
intoxicating dritiks, and .that they arc considered 
eseclleiil'' and good officers if they bring in a 
large amount, and if they do not they are looked 
upon with some di.slavonv ?—Every annual rcjiort 
of tiic Bengal Board of Revenue ]iro\es that. 

5160. Every cflorl, then, is made to imlnce 
the consumptioii of drink among the natives?— 
To this extent; rcecntly for lioth moral and 
revciuig reasons tv new sy.stcni of excise .has 
been introduced, called tlic Siuhler distillery 
system. According to that no licensed native 
may, as hitherto, mnmifacturc liquor wliercver he 
•pleases, blit he must do it in a few ccntrtil distil¬ 
leries which are strictly siqiervised by the excise 
officers. Tlie eftcct of this, esjiccially among the 
wild tribes of Bengal and Ueiitral India, has 
undoubtedly been to check the consumption of 
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liquor, and that to such an extent that the Go- 
vernnient of India relaxed their rules in order to 
allovi the Ghonds and others to brew the sort of 
hecr which is prepared fron> the inowah tree or 
plant. But the licensing system is the principal 
cause •>!’ the evil now. 

5161. Do you think that if the natives, and 
even these people who consume so much ofthese 
drinks were allowed any option as to the estab¬ 
lishment of these places for the sale of the drinks 
among them, they would wish to have them, or 
that they would prefer to prevent their being set 
down amongst them as far as you know their 
opinion ?—5fincty-nine. men out of a-hundred 
would j)rcvcnt their cstoblishmcnt. 

5162. And you state positively that these 
places are entirely forced upon them by the 
Government?—By the officials of the e.Kciso 
department acting under the local boards of 
revenue. 

516.1. Do you think that the efforts of the 
Government to extend the sale of these drinks 
have produced as^great evils in India as they 
have among our own ]iO]iuIation; that the misery 
and wretchedness are as great there as here ?— 
Greater in this sense, that natives of India arc 
habitually abstemious, and natives of northern 
climates have a certain natural craving for 
striniilnnls. 

5164. Sir James Jh'lphinstoni.’.'] You are aware 
that there is a large amount of opium smuggling 
in India?—In Bengal. 

5165. Does it exist in other parts of the 
country ?—It used to be so very Ijuu through the 
Portuguese territory that the Mnlwa monopoly 
was abolished chiefly for that reason, and the, 
excise system introduced. 

5166. That has ceased since those regulations , 
were [uit in force ?—It has very largely ceased. 

1 cannot say how far. 

5167. Now, the export of oinum surreptitiously 
from Damaun is at an end ?—Praiitically I be¬ 
lieve so. 

5166,. But there is still a ((uaritity of imium 
smuggled out of Malwa, i.s there not?—I was 
told not. 

5169. Is- there any ISInlwa opium smuggled 
down into Bengal?—I think not; hnt the rail¬ 
way system has given, great facilities to the 
smuggling of oi>ium in small quantities so that 
tljC trade is. busily carried on in the Calcutta 
Bazaar by Asiatics who send up agcilts to the 
opiqm districts to purchase the surplus crude 
ojiium which the cultivators keep back from the 
officials. 

5170. Then, too, the form in which the opium 
is packed, the ball system, makes it particularly 
easy to carry on the oi»cration of smuggling, 
does it not?—Opium is made into balls only in 
the factory. The form in which it is smuggled 
is the crude form, and it. may assume sliapcs; 
jiraotlcally it looks like unformed pitch. It is 
generally wrapped in the waistbands and clothing 
of the native smugglers who conic down as third- 
class passengers from Bcliar, and occasionally 
W’hen they have a large venture they use boats 
covered with onions, as I said before. 

5171. You are aware, perhaps, that there is a 
verjr largo excess of opium which ^oes on to 
China beyhnd what is accounted fop in the Go¬ 
vernment sales ?—Yes, I was aware of that. 

5172. That is supposed to be so in the,Straits, 
is it not ?—Yes. 

5173. Taking the amount of opium to be iu 


round numbers about 90,000 chests, would you 
be surprised if you heard tliat there were 10,000 
cliests that passed through the Straits that were 
unaccounted for ?—should think that the quan¬ 
tity was less. 

5174. The amount which arrives in China is 
very considerably over the amount that passes 

.through the Government hands?—Yes, 

5175. Can you state what is the acreage of 
land under'opium cultivation in Bengal and in 
Malwa?—Up to five years ago the maximum 
acreage, as fixed by the Bengal Government for 
'belli Jlcliar and Benares, was 750,000 beegahs. 

5176. And in Malwa what is the extent?—I 
do not know. 

5177. Giizerat is growing a good deal of opium 
now, is it not ?—A good deal. 

' 5178. But then the opium is always grown 
upon dry land, is it not?—In Bengal it is so. 

5179. And also in Malwa?—1 have heard so. 

5180. And they are obliged to bring it to a 
ver^' high state of oultiyation before it will pro¬ 
duce .opium ?—It takes three years to bring it to 
the proper stale. 

5181. But if.it was subject to the ordinary 
rotation of cropping of such land, it would not 
receive that manure. 1 fanOy, would it?—The 
ryots could not aflord to give it such high culti¬ 
vation. 

5182. And therefore the amount of the low- 
class grain which it would grow if it was not put 
tlirough that high system of cultivation would 
not be very 'appreciable as an adjunct to the 
food-growing capacity of tile country in relation 
to the enormous population ?—Not at once, but 
ultiniiitely it woiilu be so. For instance, if 
Miilvya had grown its own food daring the late 
famine in llajpHitanfl, instead of importing it, 
thousands of lives would have been saved. 

5183. But to have enabled Malwa to do that, 
it must have been under a totally difi'erent 
sj^’stem of cultivation from that which it is prac¬ 
ticable to carry out there; there is not water in 
Malwa fo produce grain, is there, for the in- 
liabifiuils ?—Malwa lias a very fair share of the 
jicriodical rains, compared wim the desert parts 
of Ilajpootaim. 

5184. Mr. Bourke.'] Did not such corn crops 
as there were fail, in Malwa that year ?—I think 
not altogether. 

5185. Sir J. Elphittstune.'] Is it not the case 
that the land is oTthat dry description in Malwa, 
that if it was not ap]died to the high class culti¬ 
vation of opium the resodrees of the country 
would not only suffer very materially, but the 
laud would not produce the food for tlic inhabi¬ 
tants which they are enabled to purchase from 
adopting the high-class cultiyation?—I think 
that if Oie poppy were removed, the land would 
be as favourable for the growth of grain as other 
portions of the country. 

5186. 'With regard to Pegu, there never was 
any opium grown there, was there ?—Not under 
the native government. • 

5187. But the climato of Pegu is not a climate 
that you can.grow'opium in with any advantage ? 
—It is much too moist.* The opium consumed 
there is Bengal opium imported by the abkari 
department, and, as 1 said before, orimnally, at 
least, H was forced upqn the people, Wt now it 
is very popular among the Indo-Cnineso and the 
inhabitants of the ports. 

5188. What do you mean by “ forced on the 
peoplewere they obliged to take it?—-1 have 
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quoted from Siv Arthur Phayte and Mr, 
wheeler offimi etatements, showing how the 
Bengalee underlings of' the demrtment have 
given away cakes of opium in onlcr to create a 
taste fur the drug; that was in Aracan. 

6189. If the opmiU trade wtis thrown open, and 
the Government were to divest themselves en¬ 
tirely of the reponsibility of growing opium, there 
would be no difficulty, would there, in obtaining 
the necessary advances for the cultivation in -the 
same way as with indigo andpugr.r?—I should 
fancy there would be no difficulty. The nniuher 
of private capitalists who have no scruples'as to 
trade would probably be so large that self inte¬ 
rest would induce them to enter into it. 

6190. So that in point of fact the trade would 
go on probably more extensively under another 
name?—It should not go on more extensively, 
because we assume that tlie Government would 
restrict the cultivation, especially in the time of 
transition from the one system to the other, 
to certain districts. 

5191, But on what ground of political economy, 
would the Government be justified in restricting 
a profitable cultivation ?-^it would be a eiiltivii- 
tion entirely with a vietv to inanufaeturc; and. 
the Government would restrict it on the siiuic 
grounds ns those, on which they impose a very 
nigh duty on the manufacture of li(|Hov-grounds 
of public advantage, and also of finance. 

5192. But if they threw the trade open, they 
would le^y their duties for fiscal purposes, but 
they could not, in conformity with the laws- of 
political economy, restrict the people from grow- 
uig opium if they chose, could they ?—x\t first, 
in passing from their own system 1o the excise 
system, say, in one district, it wotihl be necessary 
for them to do so, but ultimately the trade would 
adapt itself like all other trades, and upto a point 
Government interference would not be neccssury. 

6193. There is no lack of demand in China, is 
there?—If anything, the demand seems to lie 
slookoniiig. 

5194. HJliairmanSl Bo wc I'igbtlj understand 
you to say that the Government is to Tcstiict the 
extent or the area of cultivation niuler the excise 
systemi or that the area of cultivation witliiu cer¬ 
tain provinces is to be unlimited?—At first, in 
order not to aflPect the large revenue from the 
Bengal monopoly, it would l)c necessary to intio- 
duoo the excise system into only a small area, 
from which the Government would retire; and 
there, until the Government had entirely retired 
from the monopoly, it would be necessary to re¬ 
strict the area; but Govermnent having jxitired. 
the law of supply and demand would j)robabIy so 
operate that the trade might bo loft fo itself. 

5195 As a permanent system, you would not 
propose that the Govermnent should rcstn(;t the 
area of oultlvatioit, eVcii if they kejit it wiiliiu 
certain provinces?—Not up to a point. 

5196. Buppbsing the excise system were intro¬ 
duced, would not the self-interest of the traders, 
cultivators, and merchants, if the 'business was 


not apply, to check the cultivation for the public 
interest. 

.5197. Sir J. Mlphimtonn.'j But if it was in¬ 
creased unduly, it would bring down the price 
npturally in'the China marijet?—As between 
the Government official and tlic trader the trader 
knows his own bnsiness best, and the risk would 
be h^sa under him than under Government. 

5198. But in a cultivation which requires throe 
years to bring it, to maturity th<‘ prosjiccf of a 
high market, in China might lead tlie eullivalor 
to a very large expansion of the land prepared 
for growing opium, and, in the event of that ex¬ 
pansion [ii’oducing low' jiricc.s, would it not have 
a tendency fo thro'w a very large, portion of that 
land out of cultivation, and It? produce a re¬ 
bound ?—Tl\fit would bo the tendency; liut it is 
so with cotton now. 

6199. Ves; Init cotlon does not jiay u large 
cxci.se duty. (Vm.seqneatly, throwing a bu'ge 
amount of your opium lands highly prepared for 
the purpose, out of cultivation, woidd mo.st seri¬ 
ously affect the public rcvcniio, would it not?-- 
In the long run it would not do so, liccause the 
pj'ivafc trader is afl'ecttsl by sclf-intoi'cst to an 
extent which is not felt by the G' vevniuent 
oflieials. 

.')2(I0. But at the ont.-a-til luiglit produce very 
greirt'eonimereial convulsions and damage to the 
revenue, might it not ? -Not if the transition 
from the one sy.stem to the other were made 
gradually and experimentally. No .«ueh convul¬ 
sion w.a.s produced when the nionojioly wa.s abol¬ 
ished in M&lw'a. ■ 

5201. .But ill Miihva the cultivation i.s strictly 
under the supcrvi.sion of the (.iovennnent, i.s it, 
not?—Not at all in tiu- .same sense in which it is 
in Bengal. 

.5202. Then the amount of l.iiul wliich Is 
capahle of this cnltivation is more lestricted than 
it is in Bengal?—Ye.s, if yrui look at Malwa 

E >er, hut not so if yon take the states of 
„j)ootana a.s. well as those of Central India info 
account. 

' .5206. B’ith rogan! to liquor, what is tlie 
amount of duty on arrack iii Bengal ? —J have 
failed to find that at pre.sen(. 

;'204. Are tliere any preeaiitioii.-' used in the 
distillery to purify the spirit and to expel the 
jioisoiioti.s eleineivts which exi.st iii Indian llipior? 
—• Preeautions Very smiilar to tlawe adopted in 
this country, since tlie introduetion of the Siidder 
distillery sysfeui. * ’ 

.5205. The Smlder distillery is the large still?—" 
'l.'wo or three large .stills in a county. 

5206. The whole of the spirits are now distilled 
tliere ’''—Yes. 

5207. .\nd does the processor reetifieatioii go 
on there?- I have personally only observed tlie 
s])ivits being tested as to proof, but not 'as t 
jmrity. In the Central I’rovinees in 1868, flu; 
still bead duly of country spirits was 1 s. 6 d. a 
gallon on li((Uor, not stronger than 70 below 
London proof; 6 s. 6 d. up to 40 bidow proof, and 


profitable, lead them to a very considerable, and 5 s. above that. 

even rash, extension jof the cultivation?—At 5208. Soitluit tho.-c in point of fiiel are the. 
first, it would be necessary to-restrict the area of duties? — The duties on country spirits in the 
cultivation until the excise system wa.s fully in- Centi-al Provinces; they may be higher in other 
troduoed. Then any sudden expansion, dictated .provinces. • 

by self-interest, would be checked by the results 5209. That* spirit is very largely njlultcrated,, 
of Bdch rashness. Ultimately, if it were found is it not, before it is brought into use ? — By the 
l^t the trade was enormously increased, it would retail dealer, 

be the duty df the pateraal Government of a 5210. Is there any law or police regulation 
country to which lie laws of political economy do which takes cognisance of adulteration ?—None; 
QM. . Hh the 
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the public of India ha've long asked for a law to 
prevent the free sale of poiauna, and that ought 
to include tlie adulteration of liquor. 

o211. You are aware, I mipposo,.^et the dele- 
leriouB efFecta of Indian liquor arc very much 
from the ndultcratiyc substanoesi that are intro¬ 
duced into it? — That was uutil the Sudder 
distillery aystem wn« established. It is so now, 
so fur as 1 know; only in the large presidency 
towns, where rejected English liquors arc 
largely bought and drugged for the consump¬ 
tion both of natives ainl the lower class of 
Europeans. ' . 

.5212. Most of the dysentery in its worst form 
and other diseases of that descrijUiou are pro¬ 
ducer!, .are they not, by the consumittion of dele¬ 
terious liquors?—In the case of the lower ehiss <tf 
Europeans, certainly. 

5213. The liquor'containing poisons whicli 
were added to it by the ndulterator ?—Quite so; 
in -order Jo create thirst. 

5214. The' nmiiufacjurc of arrack cxisteii in 

India, did it not, when vve first became no- 
qu.ainted with'tbc country?—Iidid; but the eon* 
suuijitioii must have l»eeri trilling, so far as we 
know. " 

.521-5. We have it in evidence, that the eon- 
sumjifiqn on the eoa-ts* of (iiijoytit, Katl.'iW’ar, and 
the C'onciui, and all those districts among the 
seafaring imitulation, has alwiiys been consider¬ 
able?—They are but small conlmunities compared 
with the inillions of Hindus and Alahouictaiis, 
who believe themselves to be forbidden the indul¬ 
gence by their sacred books nudity the eustohiof 
the country. 

,5210. The liquor, I suppose, is produced 
cither from the toddy, the juice of tlic d.nte, or 
from the palmyra, or from the stignr cane, is it 
not?—From those, and from f <riiiin jungle plant.s 
or fruits, such ns the iiiowah, which produces a 
weak kind of spirit, much .indulged in by the 
Hill triltcs. , 

5217. Is it a deleterious siiirit w’licn jtarlakeii 
of to'excess?—Wlieii jiarfuKeu of to excess, it 
lends to violence. 

5218, Then the jnetbylitie tdeincjil predoini- 
n.ates ])rob.ably in it?—1 believe so. 

521 ft. 'I’be otber jtoisonous element whieli nets 
ujtoii the Itowels is more present in tbe liquor 
distilled from the palm and the sugni'-cunp, is it 
not ?—.So I believe. 

.5^22<l. Now, KUjtposing thatthe mnmifacture of 
liquor was entirely yuit a stop to in the Jleogal 
Fresideney (with which you are best acciuainted), 
would the commercial value of the jirodmts from 
wliich it is made be very much deteriorated; 
would they not h.ave the maitufacture of sugar to 
fall back uimn ?—The deterioration in value 
wouldbeto a very slight extent; the eonsum|)tion 
of sugar has of hate become so comparntntdy 
large, that it lias noiv fo be imported into India, 
especially into such jirovinccs as Bombay. 

5221. And 1 believe a very large jioriion of 
the.jiroduce of sugar from the Mauritius is im- 
jiorted into Bombay, is it ntU (—I believe so. 

5222. So that it would not'be ruin or distrcBs 
to any trade if the manufacture of spirits was 
either abolished w yery materially restricted ?— 
So I'ar from that, iffithin my own khowledgo the 
’large export of, Bengal .rum to Australia has 
entirely ceased, because it is found more profit¬ 
able to sell the sugar in its natural state. 

5223. Mr. llermon.1 You were saying that 
it would be popular w'ith the natives that the 


duty on spirits should be increased?—-! believe 
sa * , , 

. 5224. Would it be equally pcfiulor to iaoreese 
tJio duty on hotnc-inadq udrits «s well as on iin- 
ported spirits ?—It womd be unfair to increase 
the dutvon allim^rtod ejparitiT, because riiat was 
doubleil by Lord Canning in 1859, end Ae con¬ 
sumption is so generally osnfined to Eura{>e8us, 
that it would amount to a special and severe tax 
U])HU them. 

522.5. Then the proposition tliat you say would 
be so favourable to Ae natives would be to in- 
- crease the duty ujion the home-made spirits ?— 
Yes. 

.5220. With regard to opium ; if Ae culture of 
Patna or Bengal opium were placed on the same 
fooling as tliat of Mahva, would it tend to, in¬ 
crease the consumption of Ac Bengal opium, and 
‘to decrease that of Malwa? —I Aould my, to 
decrease the Bengal u[)ium; at least Aat i»-tho 
belief ol’ all in Bombay who have studmd the 
quest ion ; hut it is impossible to say. 

5227. 1 understood you to say Aat Aere was 
a great deal of opium smuggled, and that to 
avoid its being detected tlie boat loads were 
covered with onions; afterwards you told qs Aat 
a great diial was .smuggled in the clothes of peo][)ie 
coming down by third-class conveyance, and so 
forth; would not the smell he easily detocAd in 
the latter case? — -No one would believe tJiat 
who had seen a third-class carriage in Bengal 
for nine months of the year; tlierc are other 
smells suflEicient to chock the pungency of Ae 
opium. 

522K, ]Mr. y. If. Smi//i.] Was Acre any idikari 
tax under the Native Govornmeat?—Certiuttly ; 
under tlie Mussnhnan Government, so far as I 
have read, tlie tax on drugs was farmed ont to 
contciictors, bni the coiisumpGon was very small, 
excci>1 in the later years oi‘ Akbar’s adminis¬ 
tration. 

522!). 'J'liey made,it a source of revenue?— 
Tlic Einpci'vr lor the lime being did so, and his 
various Lieutenant, Governors. * ♦ 

523(1. Was his the only Goverament that 
estaHlishcd an ahkari ?—I am not aware cd' any 
of the old Hindoo Governments having done so. 
I liavo never read that tliey'did. ft is most 
unlikely, considering that the laws of Mann 
certainly forbid all llindiis of rewiectablo casAs 
io touch Intoxicating liquor; and Ae Brahmins 
have contiiuially taught the same. 

5231. NevcrtlieleHs, they do consume Aem A 
a very large extent?—The wild tribes and lower 
castes do to a large ex Ant, and those who have 
come more into conAct widi Eurtqieans, as 
servants and emiiloycs. 

.5232. I see that in 1870-71 the abkai'i pro¬ 
duced altogether to tlie Government 2,300,(XKH.? 
—I have an olficial return, sliowing Ae growA 
of the abkari revenue in all India from 1861-62, 
wliich IS the year when Lord Canaiug’a and 
Mr. Wilson's new tarifi'arrangemente first bejgon 
to tell, u)) tn Ae year 1868-69. It has risen 
from 1,786,W8/. to 2,360,0001. 

5233. N»w would you propose toabbUsh Ae 
abkari altogether ?— On the oontwry ; if a much 
more heavy rate were laid upon ail oouafry^ 
made spirits, and Ae licensing «ysAm were 
checked by Ae vast miyority of Ae po^e who 
are opimsed to Ae oonsumption of s^mts, no 
doubt the consumption Would fall off; bnt prac¬ 
tically the revenue would be Ae some, fnua Ae 
increased ratoe of duty. Ulie aagnment Aat4m 

inemsed 
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uu^SAsed excise revenue is always a sign of the 
growing prosperity of a people utterly fails 
when appUed to a population like that of India, 
which, as I have said before, U abstemious by 
creed and by clunato. 

5234. Then you think that "raising the duty 
would have little eficot upon the consumption of 
spirits ?*-^Baising the duty would, 1 should 
guess, as much restrict the consumption as it 
made up for the loss of revenue, mo ,tliut the 
revenue would practically remain lis it is. 

5235. Have you any grounds for that expcc- 
tallou ?—Merely residence, experienoc of native 
society, and wntcliing the annual i)rogr(‘.ss of the 
revenue and of the department. 

52.36. 'Supposing it should very serumsly affect 
the revenue, "(I’hat do you propose to substitute 
for it, that revenue being necessary to the Go¬ 
vernment?-^! would substitute a tobacco lax, 
whlch,.iu the form of a duty exacted from Heensed 
manuftetories, might be levied by t^c prescnl. 
excise department widiout any serious increase 
of expenditure. 

5237. Do you think that u tax on t<«bacco 
would be considered <M>prcH.sive liy the Indians? 
—1 tliink it would. 1 think that the Icndoncy 
of any increase of taxation should not be in tlic 
directipn of the mass of the jicojile, for polil ion! as 
well as financial reasons, but in the direction <il' 
causing the richer ^d trading cla.-t)C.s to c(.nlri- 
bute their full shares 

5238. Tour reason for suggesling that tax on 
tobacco is that it woidd exfoiut to all tind iml tali 
portictdarly on the lower ela?.se.s V—if you a.-sunie 
that the excise ruvemic would fall off hecaiise tbe 
high duty would clieck consunijitioii, wliicb I do 
not believo,..then it would not be so obiectioimlib 
to supply the loss of rovemie by a tobacco tax ; 
but absolutely it would be belter to raise in- 
CTeased taxation from any class of tiie peojile 
rather tluin txoin the mass of tlie ))co]>le wlio 
at present pay tlie greater proportion of lUc 
taxation. 

5236. Did I rightly understand you to advo¬ 
cate tlie abolition of the growth of ojniiin ?— -'J'iiat 
would be impossible and unfair. 1 niei i l\ advo¬ 
cate iU restnetiun. 

524U. What you simply want is, tiiai the same 
course sliould be pursued, in Hengal"a.s is no.w 
pursued in Malwa?—Tes, nothing more. 

5241. Mr. Lyttaltorij] You my (bai the great 
mass of the population at present jia) s the greater 
jmrt of the taxation ?—I think so. • 

5242. In what way, excejn by means of the 
salt tax can that be shown to be the. case '(—That 
brings iq) tbe question of the land revenue; how 
much of that is I'cnt, and how mueh i^ taxation, 
or is all of it rent or is all of it taxation. 

6243. You allude to lliat solely?—To that 
chiefly. They also |^iy a very eonsidcr.able pro- 
iwriion of tlic customs duties. .The difl’erenee 
betweou a poor man and a rich raau in India a-^ 

» taxpayer is excessivery trifling. I'liey eat alike, 
they dress almost alike; the con.sfimption, infact, 
is very much the same; so that the po-ssessor of 
enormous wealth practically, at tin.* moment,^ 
unless through direct taxatrun, such. as tneome'. 
tax, pays as little to tlie Government as almost 
the meanest of his servants. 

5244. On what articles do the poorest of the 
population pny customs duties ?—On iltcir cloth, 
so far as it is Manchester cloth, their salt, and 
. tbeir ^ink, of which they certainly consume 
mere than the respectable classes. 
a56. 


5245. Do not the iKiorest classes wear home- 
spun clodies cxclu.sively ?—The proportion has 
been often discussed. I believe tnc truth to be 
that the very poorest classes do wear home-spun 
cloth; but the mass of the respectable class of 
ap’icidturists have their holiday suit of English 
cloth and their ordinary labouring suit which 
they u.sc hi the fields, dJ’ liomc-spuu cloth. Prac¬ 
tically, in the large cities and along the lines of 
railway, nothing Imt English clutli is used. 

.')24(i. You admit, 1 snpjtwc, that your state¬ 
ment with regard to the poorer cla.sscs bearing this 
amount of taxation is contradicted by high 
autlioritic.s ?—It is a matter of calculation. As 
one who has lived many yeans in Bengal and 
])aid taxes, I have alway.'' felt that personally, 
until tbe income tax wa.M imiiosed, 1 paid li;se 
to the Government than my servants, except in 
the con.sumption of imjiortcd English urtiides. 

5247. You eonslder that the argument in 
liivour of a salt ta.x ihal it i.s a good tax, because 
ill no- other way can you reach iho nias.s of the 
people, is an uiisound one?—The richer people 
<Io not pay taxe.s proportionately to the mass of 
the lower clusscis. 

52SH. We were told by oiu witnes.a that the 
great i>roportion of jieople paid iio taxes, otiier 
than tfiC salt, tax: tlint. is'not your view?— 
They jiay custom.'*, cxci.-e, and salt in the same 
pro|)orfiou as tlie rieiier natives.' 

52-H>. Ill rcgiii'il to rai.-iug the duty on spirits, 
of course there' must be u jioiiit where the, 
inen-ascd duty would check eon.sumj.ition ; where 
would.that jioint be, in your opinion?—T have 
not had exiicrience enough to say. 

52.^0. Ibnighly, could you say?—lloiigldv, 1 
should say that doubh* tbe present duty would 
be [.opnlar, and would not leail to sinnggHug. 
because the population i.s on our side, and in>1., as 
in tins country, against u,s in such -u matter as 
that. 

52.jl, Do voU exjiei't a iteereascd exjiort of 
o|iiHiu under an exci.-e system ?— That would 
depend upon (.'liina. The advantage of that 
system would he, that it would re.spond most 
aeeurately to tlie demand in Cliiiia; so that the 
(■lovcrnment would Iic al'ilo to ealeulate ujion a 
fixed (ir ahno.si fixed iiu-onic from ojiiiun, in a 
way whieh it eannut do at presenl. 

.'i2 >2. But If China .^sked for more, under that 
system .she would get more?—^Ye.s. 

52,'>3. Can yon point out what dilfci'onee, 
morally, there would lie Ijctwoen tli(,;twv)s}>leins. 
the inoiiopolj sy,ste)n uml tlie excise .system, which 
resulted in the .s:iine amount of production of 
a iioxloii.s plant, us.suniing it to be noxious?— 
Morillly, the. resjioiisibiiity lies ujioii Grrvcrii- 
inent, ns Goteinmcnt, .at incsent; that i.* to 
say, upon tlii- country. By tlie excise systoin 
it rests entirely on tlie individuals who ni.ay 
ciigage in tlic trade. anirGoveninunf is pul in 
its iii'oper jiosition of exacting the highc.st po.s- 
siblc duly fi'eiu what is ndmiitcd to he a noxious 
jirodiictioii. 

.5254. Assiiming.il to he a noxious jiroiliietion, 
surely,'in a countiy like India, where you say 
the laws of political ectnumiy aril not strictly 
' apidicahle, hut the Government is of a highly 
]>aternal yliaracter, it is the duty t>f the Govern¬ 
ment to prohihit the growth ol'the drug alto¬ 
gether ?—I think uot. In the first place, Chat 
would he iin|)osslhlc. Wo are a few white 
officials governing millions of people. In the 
second inace, it w^oidd he unfair, for you are 
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arguing from the abuae of what is in itself not 
ody innocent, but advantageous, medicinally. 

525a. To return to the two systems, I do not 
see myself wha| ^d ifference there can be between 
a Go» ernment mtiEiH^ioly which produces so many 
chests of opium jier annum, and an excise system 
set on foot by the.Government itself, which will 
produce probably a great deal more; do. not j'ou 
imagine that Government is equally rcsjKinsible 
in tt country Jike India under either of those sys¬ 
tems t —1 think not; the position of the Govern¬ 
ment is utterly different m the two cases. In 
the jijcsent case, not only in the' eyes of the 
natives, but as a matter of fact, the Government 
is the pojipy grower, tlic poppy manufacturer, 
and the opium seller at the auction. In the 
other case it would say, “ We shall intci fere with 
the growth of the poppy no more than with the 
growth of tobacco; aiter a time, that is ; but we 
shall take care that if people will grow the 
l» 0 ]ipy, and manufacture opium from it, they* 
shall pay the very highest duty we can exact 
without causing smuggling.” 1 think" that the 
position is a very different one in the two cases. 
It certainly is considered so hy tlie natives, and 
would be so considered, I think, by ttioH men in 
this country. 

v..52,'j6. Do' you regard opium as to the same 
extent a necessary of lil'c as spii-its arc in Eng¬ 
land?— Isot for India. T do not think that 
opium is jiopular with large classes of jicople in 
India; there is good prool’oi’that. The system 
which prevails in the J^unjaub i.s an acreage tax ; 
the cultivation is free ; no one cheeks it, no one 
supervises if, but tlie cultivator pays to the land 
revenue .some 3 or 4 rujiees an acre more than 
he would pay were the laud given iiji to food 
cro)i.“. The rosiilf i.«, that the consumption of 
opium. ihougli.considerabJe among certain classes 
of the SikliS and Alahometans, lias not on the 
whole demoralised tlic ])opidation of the Piin- 
jaub, 

.yjuT. You said, s]tcaking of the evils of the 
nwmopiily .syt:tcni.tliai ihc Government monopoly 
is as bad in India as a siipilar system would be iii 
Englaml, jiarnely, the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer making ihe .sale of spirits and .heora 
Govemment monopoly: but siijiposing that the 
result of, tlie cstablislimenl of’such a system in 
Eng,lan<l would be to diminish the consuinjition 
of.sjiirits and beer by one-lialf, would .you have 
any ob.iection to it on moral grounds?—No; but 
the ca.-/'s arc .not jiarallel. The Government in 
India exports its opium to China, and washes its 
hands ol the rcsjuinsibility there. In this case 
ihe (rovennnent wishes to save its own .subjects- 
from dcinoruli.sation. 

.52.5S. You make a clear distinction between 
demoralising I'orcigncrs, and demoralising our 
own subjects?—The Goveruinent of India docs. 
The Government, of India has always, >i() far us 
the publie'know, taken a purely revenue view of 
the whole monopoly. ' , 

5259. 1. quite understand -that: you have 
been taking that view too, but you Jiaye abso 
been taking the moral view ?—-The Government 
of India would not consider the moral view: it 
would say that it checks the consumption of 
opium in 'liidia, by jmtting a high duty Kin it. 1 
think the duty might be higher; but a.s fo China’, 
the whole .history of our connection with that 
country shows the view taken both by tlie Go¬ 
vernment of India and by the Government of 
this country. 


6260. Mr, Cave,’] Does it not check the con¬ 
sumption in China just as nnidi by imposing a 
doty on it in India 1 *—Not where the article is a 
fancy article, such as Indian opium is. 

5261. But if there were no duty in India, it 
would be much cheaper in China?—Yes; but the 
check does not tell to that extant; that is to say, 
the demand in China for opium is so very great, 
that the Indian supply, meets it only to a certain 
e'xtent. , > 

. ‘5262. Mr, Eastwick.] I think you said that 
the area of cultivation of opium in Bengalis 
750,00<t beegahfl ?—It was so some years ago; 
it is now much larger. 

526.3. What would you put it at now ?-^Cciv 
tainly 850,0(.K} beegahs. 

5264. Taking it. that tliat would represent 
about lialf-a-milliuh of acres, what proiiortion 
would that bear to the general cultivatca Mea ? 
-rlt is impossiblb to tell that in Ben^, for 
the permanent settlement prevents the ejection 
of such agricultural statistics as we are now get¬ 
ting from provinces where the land revenue 
settlement is periodical. 

5205. Could you tell, us what it is in Benares ? 
—Not in the peniianently settled districts of 
Benares. 

52GG. Or in Mulwa?—That is a native state. 

52G7. Tlmt half a million of acres would be 
rather a small per-ceutage of the whole cultivated 
area, would it pot ?—Rather small. 

52(58. Do you think, that if this ojiium culti¬ 
vation were entirely done nway, it could have 
much effect in preyenting'famine; do you think 
that it is of sudicieitt importance ?—As a matter 
of I'act, the, opium cultivation has intensified 
lliiiiiiics ill those parts of the opium vlistricts 
wliicb have no railways and few roads, such as 
tlie districts to the north of the Ganges. 

526P. But, would not the same tiling also apply 
to tea cultivation, or to indigo cultivation, or to 
cotton cultivation, if it is un argument f^ainet 
o|nuiii cultivation that it ■ supplants cereals?— 
Sup])osing that Government' kept an expensive 
establishment jiurjiosely to force cotton, or tea, 
or indigo into cultivation, it would. 

5270. Bill that expensive establishment is paid 
for hy the profits of the ojiiuin trade, and there¬ 
fore the jiopulalion arc so fai* benefiting to an im¬ 
mense extent, because tlioy are jiaid, in fact, by 
the foreigner'?—They arc benefiting; tliecultivo- 
fion is poimlar, because it pays un^r the present 
]irices; liut they would benefit more under an 
excise system, 

5271. If the opium cultivation monopoly were 
done away with, wo should lose all our plant; it 
would be sacrificed, of <! 0 ur 8 e?—No; it would 
certaiiily be taken over in the same way as our 
large silk filatures and indigo factories were taken 
over by European and native capitalists when the 
East India Company was dmirived of its trade. 

5272. ,Sir C. JUn^field.] At a tremendous 
sacrifice ?—At a tremendous sacrifice then; but 
the competition In this case would be milch more 
considerable than it was theil. 

, 5273. 31r. Emtwick.1 Still, have you any 
reason to suppose that the cultivators would be' 
as prosperous and as well treated under native 
speculators or European speculators as they ore 
under the Government?—I should think so. 

5274. Do you find that to he the case with re- > 
gard to the indigo cultivators?—fit depends on 
what indigo cultivators are meant. The indigo. 
cultivators, were, no doubt in Nuddea to some ex¬ 
tent 
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t«at badly treated, but that was simply because 
the planters continued the system which they had 
received from the East India Company. My 
impression is, that the cultivators would be better 
treated, because nt present they hardly dare to 
resist the illegal practices of (Jovernment ser¬ 
vants, while they would certaifaly resist them were 
native underlings simply the paid employes of 
private capitalists. < 

6275. But wo have very strong evidence, have 
we not, that they have been, an c'ctremely jiroa- 
perous class of the population ?—The middle mefi 
among them. 

6276. But also of the cultivators? — That is 
not my experience, as contrasting them with the 
ordinary cultivator; such a very large proportion 
of the profits goes to the zemindar in increased 
rent, and to the middlemen and the native offi¬ 
cials of the department. 

5277. Then you'.would state decidedly tliat 
you do not consider them to be as comjiared with 
the other cultivating classes a very prosjiorons 
class ?—Certainly. 

5278. When you were at Indore, did you 
examine into the oircumBtanccs of tlic opium eiil- 
tivators there ?—To some extent. 

5279. And what condition did you find them 
in?—Very much the same as in Patna; hut I 
wa.s under the disadvantage of not knowing their 
language. 

5280. Did -you find them eijually jwosperou.- 

with the opium l•ultivatDr8 of Bengal?—They 
seemed to he so. . . 

5281. More so, should you say ?—1 shoidd not 
say more so, and since that time tlieir rent Im.-f 
been very considerably raised by Holkar. 

5282. So far, tbal would not be very encou¬ 
raging, then, to do away with the inono]i(ily, be¬ 
cause^ though it is free cnltivnlion in Maiwa, the 
cultivators are not more prosjierons, at all event.- ,^ 
and perhaps loss so, than in Bengal?—Mo: hm, 
the-argumentfromHolkar’sraising’lhc rent would 
apply also to Bengal. It is stated distinctly, 
that although the law forbids the zemiinlar to 
raise tlic rent of the popny eultiviitors, the viola¬ 
tion of tlic law is winked at. 

5283. Your great ohjeetion to the monopoly is, 
is it not, that opium do<‘.« demorali.se the pojiula- 
tion of China; if it was not f<tr thul, if there 
was no demoralisation, yon wouM not object to 
it?—From a moral, point of view, that is one 
objection; but my main argument would be. from 
the financial point of view, that by bringing the 
cnltivaiiou of opium within the ordinary laivs of 
trade, you would give a cduiparativc certainty to 
the revenue derived from it, which it eun never 
possess under the system of monopoly. 

5284. 1 will take the moral eonsideration first, 

and if I could show you a considcrilhle iiopulation 
who are in tlie habit of taking opium. an<i who 
arc as healthy as any population, and if 1 could 
show that the Chipese jiopulation are unhealthy, 
simply because they use the opium in one jiar- • 
ticQlar way, that would take away very much 
from the torco of that mural consideration, 
would it not?—These are questions of fact, of 
course. . . > . , 

5285. It is the fact, is it not, that it is the 
smoking of opium which is. so injurious, and not 
tlie eating of opium ?—I holicve so, and I believe 
the abuses that arise from the consumption of 
opium in China have been very considerably 
exaggerated. 

SMO, You think that the smuggling would not 
«.59. 


bo so extensive under the licensing system as it 
is under the monopoly system ?—I think that, as 
a matter of fact, the abolition of the monopoly in 
Maiwa stopped the siiuiggling, and the Assistant 
llcsident at Indore, whose special duty it was to 
receive the pass fees, assured me, that so far as 
our Governnieut knew, there'ivn.s no smuggling 
of Maiwa opium. 

5287. Mr, H. Denmm,\ Arc the Committee to 
understand from your evicjjjnee, that the system 
pursued at Bombay is not open to oijeetion as 
contr.a-dislin"uishi‘d from the system pursued iu 
Bengal ?—No, but that the system of Bengal has 
special objections to ivliich the Maiwa system is 
not open. 

5288. I (lid not hear whether you jtointed out 
any particular objeetions as connected witli the. 
Maiwa opium trade ?—1 have alueady.auswered 
that. ' 

5289. In your opinion, if the licensing system 
were adopted as projiosed by you in Bengal, 
would tlic iM'.reagc under opium cultivation in¬ 
crease, diminish, or remain stationary ?— I think 
it would remain stationary from the veslricfion 
put ii))on it by the (aovermiient, during the time 
of transition, hut afterwards it would lluctiiatc 
acconling to the laws of trade, unless it should 
a.Hsumc so great a jiroportion that it would lie the. 
duty of (lovernmeut In the puldic. intewests to 
restrict it permanently. 

5290. The advance fm- the o|iliim cultivation 
amounllng to from a million and a half to* a 
million and llircc (piarters is practically a per¬ 
petual advance, is it.not?—Bi-tietically, the' same 
cultivator •.•(•inaiiis on the books, and Iiis eliildrcn 
after him, unless he deliberately demands to bo 
allowed to give up tlie cultivation. 

r>2fll. Therefore it would nut be eorreel to s.'iy 
tliat it is a jierpctual ailvaneo of llii.s large sum 
of money without interest to the etiltivating class 
of the eommuiiity f- l think it so. 

5292. And do you think that that large amount 
of capital would be sjieedily replaced liy private 
traders?—It would 1x3 tlieir interest to replace 
it. A similar amoinit of capital, If not l.p-gcr, 
was iidvanccd in tlic indigo disirict.s before 18(!(I. 

.>2)15. Volt bare told tbc C(>mmi.llee that the 
chief persons eoncerned in tho opium trade were 
Armenians, .lew,--, and ’Asiatic.'*, and that there 
are sean.-ely any Europeans at all en.giiiicd in it? 
—Yes. 

5291. And I think you said tlait in some in- 
staiK'es that arose from moral eonsidsrations ? ■ 1 
mentiouttd that J knew of two instttmn’s of lhat 
kind. 

5295. But are there tuil two other reasons 
that worked, one lining the hwge ainotint of 
capital involved in the trade, and tho second the 
great amount of gambling and speculation whieli 
goes on in eonneetion with it?—1 have no doiiht 
tliat that would weigh with many. 

5296. Are you timler the im]ire,.‘'sion that 

gambling at the opiiiin sales goes on at the jire- 
sent day to llic-same extent as it did fortiicrly? 
—(itiTle as much; not only at the sale on the 
part of aetnal cajn1ali.'»ts, hut in tin' bazaars on 
tho part of an inferior oVder ol pure sjiceu- 
lators. ... 

.5297. But, knowing ivliat you do of Asiatics, 
knowing wkat innate gamblers they are, do jrou 
believe that the more aeeidciit of these opium 
sales supplies thciii with the. means of gambling 
which they would not find in other ways l-yThey 
would probably find it in other ways, but it is a 
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^reat source of gambling, the greatest certainly 
in Calcutta. 

5298. But probably not mote than what ibay 
bsB found on the London Stock Exchange, as 
roganls speculations in ail kinds of stocks?— 
Certainly not more than I witnessed in Bombay 
in December 1864, among all classes of natives. 

5299. You said, talking of the excise on spirits, 
that it was unpopular', that drankenness was 
greatly on tlie in'ereasc, ub^o crime and mortality 
amongst njie richer natives, and, 1 think, you 
2)roposcd a substitute for the possible loss of 
revenue arising from an increase on spirit duties, 
a tobacco lax to supplement the revenue?—If 
there were such a loss. 

5:100. Do you ha]»peii to know that a to¬ 
bacco tax was in contemplation some years 
ago?—A tobacco tax ^vn.s proj)Oscd by Mr. Wil¬ 
son in 1860. His projsjsals were snbmitted to 
the local governments, and probably they would 
'have been adojited, but that in Mr. Iniing’s time 
the large opium revenue temporainly tided us 
over our financial difK<rulties. 

6.‘101, Sjieaking of Mr. Laing’s jiroposal, was 
that to have been a license tax on tJ»c sale of 
tobacco?—The jtroiswal was an import duty" of, 
I think, eight annas a scer, 1 s. the 2 lbs.; an<l 
an equivalent duty on home-grown tobacco! 
but it was never fuUy decided'whether the home 
duty slioidd be raised fi-oiu the cultivator or from 
licensed traders in .«bo]i.s, or by .converting the 
tobaci!0 trade into a monopoly' like that of o|)ium. 

5.'U>2. -Was not the propo.sition which found 
most I'avou)' that of having licensed traders ?—It 
was. 

5:10.". And was not the main reason why it 
was given up the well-a-sccrtained fact, that the 
amount of revenue realised from sueli a sounai 
would be practically of no amount?—It would 
be to a large extent ab.sorbed by’the expense of 
collcclion. 

5:104. Then (be tax wbieii yeu have in con- 
teinplation would be realised, how ?—In the .same 
way as'the liquor.tax is now realised. I'roin ii f'tjw 
(jciitres ill cacli large di.strie(. To the .same een- 
tres miglit be attaelnsl a tob.aeeo department, and 
the exci.se oflicia].s, uiib a slight increase of 
establishment, might levy the tax at liie same 
jdat.'C at which tlicy levj' the liquor duty. - 

o.'lO.l. Do you consider tobacco anceessary for 
the natives of Jfidia. or a luxury ?—A necessary, 
I should say, on jnedietil grounds. I have been 
told that it supplies, like tlio Ijctel-nut, tin cle¬ 
ment which is siqtjdied to, us by animal Ibod. 

5:106. And drink, I tliink, you said you looked 
upon as a luxury ?—As a luxury, forbidden by 
the sacred booles of both the Hindoos and tlie 
Mabomedaiis. 

531)7. Then 1 sui)j»ose that you would ,)iot be 
in favour of any tux upon tobacco which would 
j)raetlcully limit, its consumption?—No, not any' 
more than on salt. 

5308. C/iairmuh.^ 'l)o you contcmjdnte the 
growth of tobacco" by the- public generally, by 
that means ?•—.\o, sim]dy that all tobacco where- 
cver grown, iliouhl be coinpulsorily' sold to 
licensed traders by the cultivator; and at the 
centres of sale the present excise officials should 
levy the duty inij>osod by Gov^crnineitit. 

.5:109. How would you fix the price?—It would 
be a free arrangement between the licensed 
trader and the cuUivator. 

5:110. But if one man has compulsorily to sell 
to another, how is that operation to be carried on 


onleoB somebody fixes the price F—It wottld be 
necessary to restrict the sale to certma centres, 
merely as a matter of organisation. 

5.311. But if a man is compelled to sell to any 

{ terson, how can you carry out tlie operation ua- 
ess you fix a price; hbw could a man be com- 
icllra to sell unlesf somebody is eompelldd to 
)uy and give him a price?—That, of coarse# 
would be a difficulty,. 

. 5312. But 1 want to know how you would get 
over it ?~ Of course, under the* oijnutii monojmy 
system, the ]u'ico is fixed,; so that, uhdoubt^ly, 
it would run into„a mono])oly. 

5:113. It would end in being a restricted cul¬ 
tivation, for the purpose of raising the revenue ? 
—Practically, that would be the result. 

5314. Mr. Cave.’l How would an acreage tax 
do, like tlic tax in Germany on tobacco?—It 
would do in alb parts of the country, except 
those that are |ici-mttnontly settled; it would be 
impossible there to discover the amount of tobacco 
in the fields unless by on expensive system of 
es])i<»nage, which would absorb the revenue. 

5315. Is there no calculation as to the crops iu 
those districts now?—No more than there is in 
this eouiil ry, cxeejit where the landlords volun¬ 
tarily submit slati.slics, which is the case in some 
di.st ricts where there are intelligent Europeans. 

5316. Mr. Grant DujJ'.~\ Supposing that you 
could quite eliminate moral considerations from 
your mind, am I to understand that you would 
still advocate a change from tlie Bengal opium 
system for, jiurely'financial reasons ?—From 
purely financial reasons. 

.5:117. And I understand that you would double 
the excise duties all I'oflnd?—Nearly so.; that 
would be a question-for the membera of the de- 
jtartment who have hail experience. 

5:118. And when you hail carried out these 
two arrangements, would you ensure the Go- 
' vernment us good a revenue as it has now one 
year with another?—As to the excise, it would 
be a matter of gradual increase; no Government 
would suddenly double the duty in that way. I 
mcj'ely mention that as the maximum, and that 
would l>e p'opular. And as to the other, tliat 
also would be done gradually. 

5:119. For instance, 10 yeara hence, would you 
ensure the Government having as good a revenue 
as it.« average-revenue during the last 10 years? 
—I would certainly ensure its having n fixed 
revenue mifcli less precarious tlidn at piesent 
.5:120. But not so large as at present?—Yes; 
10 years hence I shomd say it would be as 
large. Thii tendency of tire o])ium revenue ia 
not only fo be proearious, but also to fall; and 
1 sec no means of arresting its fall bettor than 
leaving the whole trade and monufactiu'e to the 
ordinary laws of trade. - 
.5:121. I understand that you contemplate that 
the ojriiun rovenue is quite sure to bo less in tlie 
licxt decade than it was in the last; whether wc 
keep our present .arrangements, or make a new 
one, it is fated to decline, you think?—I riiould 
think so.' 

5322. As to.a tobacco tax; would not a tobacco 
tax, such as you suggest,he extremely unpopular? 
—All new'taxation is-unpopular, and especially 
if it is placet! on the upper classes. If it is placed 
on tlie lower classes it is not only unpopul^ but 
it is dangoro’uB, because we have no means of 
knowing the opinion of the lower classes, and it 
is the interest of the upper classes to bush that 
opinion wherever it is heard. 

5323. Would 
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dS23. Would not a tobacco tax liit the .very 
ohwe which nw pars the salt duty ?~It would, 
and therefore it is oojeotloimbio. 

6324. I thought you recommended it?—Only 
as the lessor of two evils. I would rather have 
a tobacco tax than keep the abkari on its jiresent 
system of low duties and unchecked llcensiiig. 

6.326. Sir C, 1 believe that accord¬ 

ing to your plan of excise, the growers of opium 
would have to take. their opiuiii to certain 
factories wlmre the dealers would buy it of them ? 
—Yes. 

532C. Uow could you provide that tli'c growers 
should take the,, opium to the dealers at tlic.sC 
factories', how could you prevent, the growers 
from surreptitiously selling it?—The risk would 
be less under that system than uiuler the jiresent 
system. The self-interest of the dcalei- would 
see to that. 

5327. But how could the dealer watch over 
tlie private transactions of' hundreds of lyots 
spread about the distiict ?—The present system 
is that the GoVoramenl. official says, that .a certaru 
ai*ea of imppy ought to yield a certain projtorlion 
of crude opium. My argument is that the skilleil 
dealer actuated also by selT-iiitcresl, would know 
better than any Government ofircial what pro.- 
portion of opium year after year Ibc same area 
ought to yield. 

6328. Jiut then what penalty could he apjily : 
if a powerful Government. cannot chock it, hoiv 
is a mere dealer to he able to chei’k tlxs surrepti¬ 
tious sale ?—lie woidd apply no {wnaltv ; it wiiuld 
be left to the Government excise dejiarlmcni 
which pevents smuggling; hut he applies a 
preventive ^irocess by taking more out of the 
cultivator than tlie Government officials now do, 

6329. But why should a private, dealer he able 
to colculalc more aceiiratcly the yield of opium 
from each cultivator's land", than a class of officiiiU 
who have passed all tlieir lives in carrying oui 
tlie opium system ?—For two reasons. These 
officials have no self-interest in the maUce; tltai 
works unconsciously. The dealer would he a 
ik'tlled person, and the same result would proh- 
ably.follow, which wc have seen in indigo. The 
moment that the cultivation and iiiamiiiicturc of 
indigo passed out of the hands of the highlytpaid 
civilians, who worked it for tiui Ea-) I mlia Cimu- 
pany, into those of adventurers wlio made a 
living by it, tlic quality imjtroied and the quan¬ 
tity nirj^y increased. 

6330. You ai'e, perhaps, aware that, in the first 

year after the annexation off )ude, the jdaufolhiwcd 
was to give certain ]»ersoii8 a contrai l, from 
Government to sell oiiiuin, ami to cause the 
cultivators of opium to deliver all their opium to 
these licensed traders; now, is not that very 
rattch the system of excise that you propo.sc, to 
give permission to a certain class of pco[de (o sell 
opium, and to require the growers of ojiiuin io 
sell to those people only ?—That apjicars-to have 
been an approach to it> - 

•6331. Arc you aware that that system hfoke' 
down utterly from thi.s cause, that the licensed 
veadiors on tlie part of the Governuicut could not 
compel the growers to deliver the opium to them, 
and could not prevent private and surreptitious 
sale in iiie villages ?—W as the opium a new cul¬ 
tivation m-Oude. 

5332. No, it hail gone on from time immemo- 
riiti, but that was the difficulty found; tliere 
Were ae means of compelling the grower to de¬ 
liver it to the licensed dealer?—The whole ex- 
0;59i 


perience of Malwa i.^ opjiosed to tliat, and 1 
ascribe the failure in Oude to the fact of the 
proximity of tiic nionojK»ly in tlic North West 
Provinces. In Malwa tliere is no diffioulty of 
the kind, the whole question is one of price. • 

• 6333, But where the monopoly prevails, thei'O 
the grower must bring his opium to the Govern¬ 
ment'factories, and all Hurrcjititioii.s sale is pro¬ 
hibited ; \iut yet you think a great deal is carried 
on ? —Siniiily hecausii the interest .of the Go¬ 
vernment offieials'in the •idtivntion is not so 
great as that of private traders would he. 

5334. But ill this case which 1 have lucntioned 
ill Oude these jtcople who jiaid a .■-iiin to Govern- 
ineiit for (he special privilege of tending opium 
had a great interest in piTvcntiiig the cultivator 
from di.'-postng of it to anybody hut themselves, 
anti yet they were not, aide to pi'cveul it?—Mr. 
IJ. C. Hamilton oflicially states that the Benares 
agency paid tlicin bettor than the dealers in.Oudh. 

6335. ."i oii saitl that another objection to the 
jirescnt system was that hik'Ii a ilelicate ojicration 
of trade i.s conducted by officials: hut surely the 
trade is ronducted by the ])urclia.ser,s at the nne-_ 
lion siile.s in Calcutta; the officials do not attcmiit 
to regulate or conduct tnule ; they simply supiily 
the market with a certain amount of opium ?— 
Nine-tenths of tlic trade jiropcv is eoiuliirled l>y 
oflicials; they make the advances, they intlueiice 
the selection of the soil: they manufacture the 
opium under their own eliemical officers in their 
own factories, tb«-y sell it Ijy auction themselves, 
and they fix the duty, .\fter that, of course the 
trade lies in the hands of the shipper. 'I'hc prlec 
at which the ojiiuni .■^e.lls in Calcutta is, to some 
extent, fixed by the coiisideratioiis of the out-turn 
.in Malwa. 

533(). J tliouglil h was the other way; iliat the 
duty on Malwa ojiiuin was fixed very much with 
reference to the price that e,iinld he obluiiied at 
the Cnleiitta sales ; it i.s rather llio (iriec that the 
Bengal ojiium sells for tluit has delermiiiod the 
duty on ^lalwa ojuiuii, not, tin- duty on Malwa 
opium that governs the prices nbtuiiiiiig at the 
sales ul ('alcutta, is it not I —Of course the jiriee.s 
in Calcutta fluetuate very much, mmdi more than 
those in Bombay, for that reason. 

6337, You also said that the intciferenec rff 
the o|iium estaldi,“liment with thecultivator.'j,and 
the exactions ol" the offieer.s wei<- fell as oppres- 
.sive by tlie p.eojde ?—I'cs. 

6.'>3H. Ijiit still the fuet remains that tile culti¬ 
vation i." |iopular and bfiiefieia! in the districts? 
—The fact reinaiiis, hut the penplJ do ifot like 
tlie iuteifereneo, and the popularity -ol' die culti¬ 
vation and 1 lie. profit of the cultivation I helieve 
to he imieli more with the middlemen than with 
tie; actual persons who culUvatc; the jiopjiy. 

6339. Theojiiiiin middlemen you mean?—Yes. 

6310. You said that shortly after the aiine.xii- 
lion of Oude the jieojile at first refused to taki' 
adv.aiices from the opium agents?—Yes. 

.6341. But Jiave you lieai’d the explanation of 
this refusal whieli was- not that the cultivators 
them,sclve« wore at all .unwilling Io lake advmiecs, 
hut tliiit their landlord iiiterfeijfitl and jirohiliited 
them i’roin growing the jaijijiy heeause it tended 
to make the eiMtivalor.s iiidejiende.nl of the land¬ 
lords?—Th.'it is one prohahle explanation. ^ 

5.‘542. *AnJ then when you say that the officials 
CQjild prwtieally force reluctant cultivatovB to 
grow opium, suredy (.he cultivators knew that the 
collector of the district would jiroteet them from 
any interference, or any oppression by opium 
11 11 4 officials. 
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MINUTBS OS' KVIOENCE XAKEW BEFOKE THE 

■* 

officials, and tlic collector is the man that they own country would produce enough, but it doe# 
G Smith ^'1' acreage tax is the cause, is it no^ of 

^ ' Wui Of* their side they care nothing for an o{)ium that fact ?—It is so light that it could hardly have 

.* agent The class that you speak of are ignorant that effect, 

ly May rad timid men, Avho are far removed from the 5352. But while in Bc^al a man gets money 
1871, wdlector. • paid him to grow opium, in the Punjaub he has 

5343. But there is one thing that the moat to pay monej>^ for growing it?—Probably ^e 
timid agriculturist knows in India, and llmt is, ([ucstion of sod has as much to do with it in the 
that the collector is king, and Jhat nobody can Punjaub. 

stand .'igoinst him?--That is pot the case to the ,5353. The circumstance must-have a great 
same extent'in Bengal ns in the Unper Pro-' effect oii the inclluatiott of the cultivator to grow 
vinces; moreover, it is everywhere difficult for opium, whether lie is paid for it or not?—^ro- 
thc poor cidfivator to reach, the collector, lie juis bahly it woidd have an effect, 
to pass throiigli so many grades of natives, and 53.54. \oii said that you would associate the 
to go such distances. munieiiialitiosi in the management of the excise 

5344 . But every deimty collector .also ib armed •svsteni, but I ap])rchciul that you me^ b;j' that 

with the powers of the e.ollcotor suhordiuatcly to * that you would associate the niunieipalitics in the 
him : ho is, as regards the cultivator, as good as management of tlie retail sale?—Of the retail sale 
the collector?—As a matter of fact, my experi- only. ' , 

ence is, that flic collector and the deputy col- 5355. Not of the levying of the Government 
lector, and tlie whole officials of a district duty on it?—Of the granting of license# to retail 
would lend the weight oftlieir iiiflucuec to the dealers, so as to limit the nmnbgr of shojw. 
promotion of 'iioth the opiuin revenue ami the 5356. VhuirmaiiJ] You would allow them to 
excise revenue. express their opinion as.to whether a liquor shop 

5345. You said that tlie system of excise was necessary or desirable ?—Exactly, as the 
which you recommend would give grcaler ecr- justices do hero. 

taiitly Vo 1I10 revenue than the jivesent system; ,5357. Sir C. H'/w^rW.] But you would not 

hut then take this case, sujqioae that tlie out-turu allow the municipalities to interfqro in any way 
of opium in any year fell short from bad seasons, between the licensed dealer and the grower?— 
whicli frequently ha)>i»eii, (hen the revenue being Certainly not, nor would 1 allow tiiem juat at 
a fixed rate ]>er chest, would certainly I'all off, present, so strong is. the prejudice, to put an 
woidd it not?—It would have fallen off'iii any absolute veto upon licciising. 
case. 53.5s. So that public opinion would not be 

534C, If under tlic present system the allowed to control or'effect the amount of revenue 
out-turn is short, and there is a short supply In that Government might realise from an excise 
the Calcutta market, you get comjicusation by system?—Except in sofai'iisit might lessen the 
the enhanced price at the sales ?—That js true,. demand in India through flic shops, 
unless you take a series of years: if you look 5.35!). llyt the demand in India is so very 
at the ojiium revenue, say, for tlie last 10 years, small. Sir (locil Beadon iold us that the whole 
you liiul that tlie tliictiiatloiis liaie been lery value of all the opium sold is only 300,000 f.?— 
violent, and jiractically, that is a grealer e\il But my remarks apjilicd not only to the sale of 
than the risk that you mentioned would bo on. opium only, but much more to the sale of liquor, 
the other side. 53()0. The iSiulder distillery system you have 

5347..But those very fluctuations slioivod this, described, and you'know that that prevail# in 
that the less opium you brouglit to market the . jiarts of Bengal !—.Pretty well over ail Bengal 
higher tire jiricc it realised, and it was tlie object now, _ • 

of Mr. Laiiig in ex,lending tlie cultivation of 5.361. And it also was introduced in Oude 
opium to j'educe tlie price, 'fliat shows that some^six or seven years ago, and it also prevails 
the smaller the jiroduetion, and the smaller tlie in great jmrts of tlic North Western I’rovinces. 
BUiqily, the larger the jiriee realised; and proves Now you admit that this systciiij inasniuoli as it 
that under the ])re.sent system,'suj)j)o.«iiig you jiuts the highest jiossibic duty on sjuritsthatspirits 
have a delieieiil out-turn, it is made u]> ip unotlier can beiifi does not stimulate consumption?—My 
way ? — 'flic experience of the Malwa system,- I olijeetion to it is that it docs not put upon it the 
tliiiik, IS in fill our of greater uniforuiili than wc highest duty tliat it could hear, 
hai e in Bengal, and its ndvoeatos on tlie s|iot 5362. You say that in practice tlie authorities 
assert that if it were left uneliei'kod by the do not put the highest duty on it ?-*-In. practice 
iiiomqioly, we should have very inncli greater they ilo not. 

uniformity. - 536.3. But that system, admitting as it does of 

5;i4W, in the Punjaub they levy an acreage the highest duty being put on, is a good ouc and 

tax on the opium ?— 'I boy do. the best one ?—Yes, if the highest duty is exacted. 

534!). A lid the ]U’(H)iictioii in the Punjaub is 5364, And you think that it should be aecom- 
very small indeed ?-“l belieye sO. jianieil by a further limitation of rettul ehop# ?— 

5.350. And yet the Sikhs are one of the raees Yes; .aecording to the wishes of tlie respectable 

of India who mostly eonaimc opium. May not iiihahilanis,' ' m 

it be inferred that the plan of oi\ aerenge (ax 5365. But when you said that the British 
discnirages the gpltivalion of oj/iuni ?—T tliink frovei;mneiil was subjected to the reproach by 
not: the Sikhs are not a very large- community, tlie natives of iiaving encouraged drunkenness, 
The Sikhs proper arc not estimated at more than surely if there were no excise system at all, if 
one million nud a quarter. . cvciy'huui was free to make and sell and dmk 

5.351. But still the production of npiqm in the as much as ho pleased, the evil would be very 

Punjaub is i cry insiguifieant indeed, ahd It is much aggravated ?—My argument is ^at thlo 
not supposed that the opium there half supplies excise system should be very much atrioter. 
the wniits of the Siklis; they being aii opiimi- The natives continually argue for entire prolii- 
consuming class it might be presumed that their bition. 

5366. But 
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^S366. But thftt is tho clniui of natives who do 
not drink?—Tho class of natives who do not 
drink being 999 out of every 1,000. ^ 

6367. I should entirely dissent from that view, 
because the people who are called the pariahs, 
the lowest masses, who must form a very con¬ 
siderable per-centage of the population, all drink; 
is not that so?—Of tho hill tribes. 

6368. No; of the plains: what are called the 
mrialis, of %vhom in every village tl»cre m:ist bo 
from 10 to 20 per cent.-of tho population; they 
*11 drink ?—It is not so, to such an extent, in Ben¬ 
gal, unlessy in tho case of the wild tribes. 

6369. Ilave you heard that very creat suffer¬ 
ing has been caused, particularly in the r^ins and 
in winter times to tho j^oorcstagricultt^l dosses, 
who have to be out m their fields at ni"ht in 
all weathers, from being.jprevented ^rom obtain¬ 
ing as much drink as they required?—The only 
eunering that I have known of was among the 
Ohonds, when the Sudder distillery system was 
introduced into the Central Provinces, and that,. 
as I said, has been modified to meet their special 
case. 

6370. You say that the population of Seram- 
pore, since Seranijtore came under the British 
rule, has been very mueli demoralised by the 
number of liquor shops there ?—Very much. 

5371. Does not the population of Scrainporc 
consist'largely of Christian eonvcrls?—I wish if 
did. The number of native Christians resident 
in Serampore is probably not more than 250 out 
of a population of 25,000. There is a Christian 
village there, with a jtopnlalion ofi about 200, 
but the majority of the men arc engaged during 
the week in Calcutta. As a rule, the village is 
most moral, and certainly its vice is not drunk¬ 
enness. ’ 

6372. It is very, close to Barrackporc; and it 
is very much frequented by tho soldiery from 
Barrackpore, is it not?—They are forbidden to 
cross; and the shops in Scr.ampore arc not li¬ 
censed to sell to- soldiers.. One good l’e;iturc of 
the abkari department is, that shops, which are 
not licensed to sell to English soldiers, have the 
fact distinctly announced above the doors, so that 
W’C at least protect our own soldiers, whatever 
may be said of .our native subjects. 

537.3. Mr. Cratoford.'] You said that the 
experience from which you spoke had been 
derived from residence in India?—In Bengal, 
chiefly. 

<5874. "Was that residence confined entirely to 
Bengal ?—I have visited almost all parts of India 
proper for purposes of observation, and I know 
pretty accurately the whole of Morlhcrn India. 

6376. Your experience otherwise than in 
Bengal is as a traveller, for tho purpose'of 
gathering infornuition ?—Quito so. 

5376. But you have no such intimate know¬ 

ledge of the native habits and mind in other 
parts, of India ns you have in Bengal?—No, I 
cannot speak their languages. _ ^ 

5377. What has been tne rise in th? rate of 
wages amongst the ordinary kbouring .popuhation 
in Bengal, consequent upon the great employ- 
ment ot natives for the construction of railways ? 
—It varies in different clistricts. Along the 
lines of railway and in the Iftrgo cities, the rise in 
my experience in 17 years, has been for a man, 
from 2 annas to 6 annas a day; bufiu tho more 
reniOte districts probably from an anna and a4mlf 
to 4 anuas a day. 

6878. What has been the effect of that rise in 
0.59. 


the price of labour upon thS consumption of 
excisable articles the necessaries of life ?—Tho 
effect has been considerable; but I believe that 
wages htfvo not risen in a greater proportion than„ 
the price of the iiecessanes of life, so that tho 
labouring classes are probably on the whole worse 
off tlian they were before Euglish capital was in¬ 
troduced into the country * but the producing 
classes have largely benefited. 

6379. The producing classes as confra-sted with 
whom?—Willi the purely labouring classes. 

5380. What has been Ihe increased consump¬ 
tion of articles subject to the abkari tax ?—We 
can estimate that only .by the increase of the 
revenue: 

5381. Do you think that in mixing with tho 
natives and observing Ihcir habits you sec tho 
effect of any marked mcrcaacin the consumption 
of excisable articles ?—Certainly, in the' con¬ 
sumption of liquor and English cloth, and pro¬ 
bably more salt is used Ilian was the case. 

.5382. As you have mentioned Euglish cloth, 
may I ask whether the EngHsli cloth is of cqubl 
durability to the native-mado cloth?—Not for 
wbi'king purposes, but certainly for what the 
natives would call holiday purposes. 

5.383. If Ihe advances which .ai'c now made 
for Ihe purposes of Ihe opium cultivalion in tho 
Bengal, lieliar and Benares provinces were given 
up, would it be noccssary for the (iovevnmcnt to 
retain so large an amount of money in their 
treasuries?—1 tbluk not. 

5.384. You think that it would release a cer¬ 
tain amount of the money, which would then 
l.iccomc idle, as it were?—Yes; so tliat tho 
Government might liold smaller cash balances 
tlian tliey do at present. 

5.385. You referred to the cessation of the 
export of rum from Calcutta to Australia, and 
Et.ated .als<t qt the same time tb.at there was a 
large import of sugar now into Bombay ?- It ^is 

HO. 

5386. Do you consider that inipOrl of sugar 
into Bombay tojic a novel eircumstance?—I lie- 
lievc it to be go. 

5387. But :iro you not aw.orc of tlic fiict lliat 

B<»mbay has never been a siig.ar-producing Pre¬ 
sidency, lliiit there lias always been a large 
import of sugar into Itoinb.ay liom China, Manilla, 
and Siam?—I believe that the largest imiiort 
into tlic Presidency M'as from the sugar-produc¬ 
ing districts of tlie iuteiior, across the inland 
customs line. • ^ • 

5:188. Do you say that upon any mjtliorit)'^ ?— 

I Tdioubl like to refer to Air. Allan Hume’s 


Keports. 

5:!89. TliC Presidency of Bombay has been a 
very large importing place for sugar from.tho 
counlries which 1 have mentioned, within my 
knowledge; arc you not aware of the fact?— 
There is no question that the imjiort of sugar 
into Bombay took au cmvrihous start about tho 
year 1864-65. 

5390. AVas riot that due to the incr(!asc of 


consumption consequent upon tho great distribu¬ 
tion of money caused by the con.?truclion of the 
railways?—Wc considered it tb be so. 

6391. Is there not a large entrepot trade be¬ 
tween Bombay and the Persian (Julf and tho 
Bed Sea?-* Yes, a growing trade. 

5392. And consequently the increase may 
have had reference to its external trade, ns well 
as its internal consumption?—Certainly. 

5393. Is it not your experience that the im- 
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position of new ttixcs in Imlin, that i«, of taxes 
to which the natives have not been accustomed, 
is V017 impopular w'ith the natives ?—Very un¬ 
popular. ^ * ' 

5.3!M. And that it is desirable, if possible, not 
to resort to new methods of tax.ation, but to rely 
as much as possible upon the old methoda which 
have been iit force there, or to improve them ?— 
The East India Company always atftcd in that 
way; bittpn the other hand, that (kmipany w'as 
not forced by .English public opinion into im- 
pn)Teniontd to the same extent that the Queen’s 
Government has been. 

.539.5. Tluni you think that for the sake of 
inilirovoincnls you niigitt, to a certain • extent, 
disntgard native ])rcjiidi(aj?—Not Ihc prejudie.e 
of the mass of the people, for it is on tliein that 
the seeutlty of oui* jM)wer rests; but we might 
disregard the prejudice of the ujiper classes, who 
always have the means of crying out more loudly 
than their numbers, or the justice of their case 
would entitle them to do. 

'53915. Where do you draw the distinction be-' 
tween the ujipcr elasse.s and tlic masses of the 
community?—The agricultural and -the artisan 
on the one side, and the trading classes dn the 
otlior. 

5.'597. You do not refer to offending the feel- 
injfs of the native n|iper classes?—The native 
middle classes; the upper native classes wo gene¬ 
rally cousidor to l»c native princes, and the repre- 
Bcntatives of ohl houses, the uristocraeyi^tiiwards 
whom T think, Lord Camiiiig’s jiolicy' was most 
adniinilile, and should always.lie followed. 

.5.'j98. I am sjicaking now ol’ the upper middle 
classes; you woilhl not mind introducing new 
methods of taxation offending their I’eeiings?— 

1 think not; their wealth is entirely due to our 
rule, and they ought to eoiilrihutc a fair .share 
of it. 

,5399. JTas not their opinion a very consider¬ 
able effeiTI ni>ou tin; opinion of the classo-s be¬ 
neath them; arc they not able to lead them?—; 
Tl«)l. 'is because the ela-^ses beneath them have 
not liii’lierto been educated ; lint we arc now 
entering on an extensive sy.slem of vernacular 
education, wliieli in theeoiir.se of I wo goncratioim 
ought to make the lower Classes of India hold 
their own in a way they have never done heforn, 

5“100. You would not mind ofteuding the feel¬ 
ing' of the ujtpcr middle classes when that time 
conies?—No. 

54't].,A’^»>u (liiiik it would he safe to disregard 
their feelings politically, and to impose on them, 
such taxes as would he consistout with ourEiigHsh 
views of political economy?—If not very much' 
ojipo.-=cd to their own prejudice as To the inodes 
oi’tuxalioii. As tothc amount,wo sliould exercise 
our own jndgmont 

-5402. Under the present state of things, as 
long as Malwa is shut ont^from the sea, it is 
absolutely necessary, if we are to have aiiy 
revenue at all from Malwa oiiiiun, that it should 
come to us in the form of a puss duty, is it not? 
—i think so. •* . 

5403. Do "you think it desirable to apply that 
system to Bengal?—Very desirable. • 

5404. In the form of a pass duty from the 
place of its growth, or an excise «uty on the 
article, at the pace of manufacture, on in the form 
of an export duty on leaving India?—In the 
fnrm of an excise duty in the place of manu¬ 
facture. 

5405. Mr. Fawcett.'] You referred just now 


to the fact that in spite of a very great rise of 
wages in Bengal, owing to the imtrodttotibn of 
railways, the mass of the people were not better 
off, the kbourors were not better off in oouse* 
qnence of these increased prices ?—That is so, 

5406. Could you give an^ ostimate of what 
the increased prices were dunng the last 80 years, 
wc. will say ?—It is very difficult to assert any¬ 
thing of the whole of India. 

54ii7. In Bongal, with which yon are more 
acquainted, can you say there were?—In Bengd, 

I should say that the rise 'of prices has been not 
less than 30 per cent, since the Crimean war, 
which was almost contemporaneous with the 
extension of the railway system of India. 

6408. Theii I want to direct your attention to 
this jtoint; there has been a constant rise of 
privies goingk on in Bengal and other parts of 
■Indiii;. in other words, a constant depreciation in 
the value of silver; if that is the case, if prices 
arc coimtandy rising many of the items which go 
. to eomjiose the expenditure of Government must 
be eonst.antly increasing, must they not?—My 
belief is that prices for a time have reached their 
niaxinuim. As a matter of fact, prices have 
declined from that maximum in the poorest of 
the PrcsiduiKiies, that of Madras, during the last 
three-years. . 

5409. But would you not attribute a part of 
the increased oxjicndituro of tlie Government to 
the rise of the prices of commodities ?—Certainly; 
the rise of prices has forced Government to in¬ 
crease the salaries of all iincovemmted appoint¬ 
ments, and ha.s increased the cost of the army. 

5410. And if the rise in prices should goon 
(you think it? w‘dl not, but snmiose it does go on) 
ahliougli the ])oiicy of the Government remains 
exactly the same ns it is'af the present moment, 
their expenditure must increase against their 
will ?—If the rise of prices goes on that would be 
the result. 

5411. At the same time there arc many items 
w'liicli compose tlie revenue of the Government 
which niiiy bo regarded as stationary, and which 
do not mlviiiiee with the rise in prices; is not 
that the case ?—That i.s the ease. 

5412. Tliis-possible rise in prices, tlierefore, 
has a verj important influence on the balance of 
the expenditure and revenue?—^^hus far that It 
puts (Toveriuncnt in the position of considering 
the ncec-sslty of imposing new taxes or making 
the existing faxes more profitable. 

6413. Defining equality of taxation acoord- 
ding to the well-known definition by Adam 
Smith, namely, taxing people in proportion to 
their ability to pay, accortling to your opinion, 
taxation )iressc8 most unequally and most un¬ 
justly on the poorer classes of India, does it not? 
—Conipari'd with the classes above them. 

5414. That inctiuality and pressure would be 

g reatly intensified if the financial policy of the 
ovcnimont should require them to increase 
the salt duty?—It would, But tiie Govern¬ 
ment at present desires so 'to equalise the salt 
duties that the very high rate charged in Bengal 
shall be reduced to the level of nho other prp- 
vincoB 

5415. That being the case, do you suppose 
that the revenue frpm salt is likely to be mun- 
tuined?—The revenue from salt would be in¬ 
creased, by leading to a muoli larger oonsnmp- 
tion. The present tax on salt has certainly 
operated to check the consumption to wnne ex. 
tent of human beings, and to a very large extent 
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of animalB; so that a gieat deal of the siokncBs 
of the natives in India, the mortality caused by 
the epidemics, and the extension of the cattle 
plague recently, have all boen attributed to the 
insufiiclent amount of salt allowed to.tbe jmpple 
under our present high tax. 

6416. You are probably aware that several 
persons who have been engaged in the oflicial 
collection of the salt revenue have given very 
distinct evidence before this Committee, that the 
resent duty on salt does not interfere with its 
eing used for cattle, and does not in any way, 
or scarcely perceptibly, limit its consumption 
among the nativc>; -do you think, from your 
experience, that that'opinion hi altogether erro¬ 
neous?— I have studied the subject very care¬ 
fully, and have investigated it in different gaols, 
both in Madras and in Bengal, and I have come 
to the some opinion as Lord LavvrcncoV (io- 
Tornment, that the salt tax has reached the very 
hipest point at which it would be proper, 
financially, or as a matter of justice, to-])Iacc 
it. . . • 

5417. At present it is taxed far-beyond the 
proper point, in your o])inicn, because if it ware 
reduced a larger revenue would be ■olhaioed ?— 
Prom larger consumption. 

6418. Uonsumptiou would be increased so us 
to make up for the reduction of ihc tax ?—Yes. 

6419. You have said Jthnt the opium duty is 
not one on which we must place gi cuteonfulcncc, 
as to its bring retained in its present amount; 
but that in all probability we must htok forward 
to a gradual reduction in the amount wliidi it 
yields?—That is my ojiinion. 

6420. That being the Ciwc, con^ideiing the 
revenue only, and the balances of i-eveiint! and 
expenditure, would it not be, in all j)robabilily, 
necessary, unless there is greater economy to 
imiiose a new tax to make uj^tlic deficienej !— I 
think that the deficiency can be met, to bome 
extent, by limiting tlm expenditure upon jmlilic 
works, and also by reforming the pimlic works 
department, so that we shall get better work for 
our money. 

.6421 That would come under the general 
head of having increased economy, ami at the 
same time increased efficiency; but su|i|iuse that 
is not (lone, and that the present policy of manage¬ 
ment in India continues with the inospoet of 
almost a certain decrease in the opium riwonuc, 
it would, under those cirenmstanees, be necessary 
to impose some new tax, would it not?—Or to 
odd to the existing taxes. 

6422. There ore very few, if any, of the ex¬ 
isting taxes, which you could safely add to with 
advantage, arc there not?—The excise duties, 
and, if it were unavoidable, us in Mr. Wilson’s 


time, the income tax might be taken at 2 per 
cent., instead of .at 1 jier cent., as at present. 

642.3. But you think, if I understand your 
evidence right, that any new lax imjiosed on the 
ui>per elasBcs would be unpoimlhr, and if Imposed 
on tlio lower classes would be unpopular and 
dangerous ?—And unfair, so far as tlio lower 
cksscs arc; coucerned; (lie, mere unpopularity 
with the U|)j)er classes of the. natives is a matter 
that wc sliould not consider, if our duty is plain. 

5424. Mr. J. 13. Smith. ^ 1 on stated an o]>inion 
that the imweasc of the tax oil salt has a tendency 
to diminish the consumption ?-—It liaii had that 
tendeiiey, 

5425. W’e have had it in ftviileiie.e that in 
spite of the increase in the tax on salt, tie- con¬ 
sumption has increased ? --! should say that it has 
not a tendency to diminisli tlic existing con- 
sumjition, but-to diiiiiiiisli 4lie natural iimroase of 
that (iousumptiou up to the limit wluijli it ought 
to reach. 

5420. But have yon ever taken intoeonsiderar 
tion the effect of ehea]i carriage upon the jirico 
of salt?—That has very inucli to do with it. 

5427. When a railway is made ol 2(l(> miles, 
where the salt w'us previously carried in bullock 
cart.s, is not tliat eijuivalenl to a rednelion of the 
tax on salt —It is so e<|uiva!riit to it that I 
believe that but for the extension of oiir railw.ay 
system, it w.udd have been impos.siblo for 
(Jovernment some v'ears ago to f.'ii.se ibc tax in 
Bengal’ tn its jireseut Bmit, or. for the Madras 
(iovermnent to iiierease the tax as it, di<l last 
year, in order to meet tin linaneial detieit. 

5428. So that in (iiet, although there has 
been an iiwu’ease in Ibe, tax oh salt, it Ii:ls not 
lieeu felt by the jieople?—Not so much, owing to 
the facilities of carriage. 

. .5429. Sir //’. Lawnou.'^ Witb regard to the 
opium, it is (lie smoking ot (he opium which you 
presume does more harm than eating it I —t'kat 
IS generally believed. 

54:)0. Arid the great bulk, or almost the whole 
of the opium whieli wc send to China, is adapted 
for and prepared for smoking?—Yes. 

5131. Chuiniitiii^ TIic opium, as sent to China, 
is not prejiarcd for smoking?—Jt is not neces¬ 
sarily jirepared for anything. 

5432. Sir //'. Lmrsoii] A? a matter of fact, it 
is more smoked than eaten ?—Yes. 

543.3. Sir ('liarlcH VYingtiehl sjKike ahont,lngh 
duties having the same cftcct as jirohibitiou in 
regard to spirits in India; 1 presume that there 
would be no difficulty at all in carrying out pro¬ 
hibition, and that the natives would like it better 
than a system of high duties if tbc Govormnont 
chose to adojit it ?—-Tlierc would be little diffi¬ 
culty ill regard to that iu India. 
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'Tub Rigut IIonoohable ACTON SMEE AYRTON, in thi: Chaie. 


Mr. Tiioenville Thomas CoorEU, called ifi; and Examined. 


5134. Chainimni] You have been for some 
years, 1 think, iji Uiina ?---l have been for five 
years in China, 

5435. And you liave travelled cxten.sivcly in 
that country, 1 believe j*—1 have travelled from 
cast to west in China. 

5436, Did yoU in the course of you'r travels 
obtain information respecting either the eonsninp- 
tion of opium in ('hina, or the cultivation of 
opium in China, or both?—During my travels 1 
had extensive opportunities of noticing the enlti- 
vatiori and the consumption of opium and its effccta 
on the pco|>lc. 

6437. Did ymu find that the cultivation of 
opium in China was increasing or otherwise?— 
I tAuuiot. say of my o.tin knoivlcdge that it is in¬ 
creasing; but speaking of in<iuirics that I made 
of French missionavios wlu' have lived many 
years in China, T m.ay say that I was told by 
them generally, that so far as 34 years .ago, when 
they went out to Chiiiaas young men, the growth 
of opium Avas unknoivn in the pi'ovince of 
Szcehiicn. 

6438, Can you state, generally, undci- what 
conditions it is grown in China in its economic 
prodirclion ? —The imuluction of opium in the 
province of Szechuen and the jiroduetion in .the 
moviliee of Yunnan rather difler: that groiyn in 
Szechuen is grown rather under the ban of the 
officials although ullbwcd to be grown, and there 
is much leas grown there than in'the province of 
Yunnan; that grown in Yuimaii is preferred by 
the inlmbitants of Szechuen and Commands a 
higher price in all the markets, 

5439 . Is that an irrigated jirovinco ?—No, it is 

f frown on the higher lands; on the high and dry 
and, crops arc sown about the beginning of 
January,'and in the month of March i observed 
that the plants were about three inches high; 
they are sowm in rows probably from 15 to 18 
inches aparL The. plant 'in Szechuen grows, ns 
tl>e Chinese express it, short and fat; it grows 
on an average three heads to a plan^ or three 
pods to a plant; it is harvested about the end of 
April, but it Buffers a good Seal from showers 
of nun in the harvest in bzechuon and in Yunnan 
also. I tlnnk it is in the end of April that it is 
' harvested. 


5440. Did you ascertain at all at what cost 
the opiun\ was produced in any given condition?' 
—No, I cannot speuK' to the cost of the crop. 

6441. Did you ascertain what sort of quality 
the nativc-growii opium was ns compared witu 
that im|>ortcd from India?—'Very inferior; the 
Yunnan opium is next in price and in the esti* 
ination of the people; and the Szechuen ranks 
last as most inferior. 

5442. Did you ascertain at all what profit Avas 
derived hy the cultivator, or hr any intermediate 
agent?—In Szechuen the profit on opium crops 
may be said really to bo nothing, for 'they groAV 
just sufficient for their own use; I am speaking' 
of three years ago: they then were groAVing just 
barely sufficient for their own use, and there Avas 
a small tr.adc between Yunnan'and Szechuen, 
that is to say, that opium Avas exported from 
Yumian into the province of Szechuen. 

5443. Did you find out Avhether that trade was 

considered profitable or otherAvjsc?—To small 
dealers, those men Avho purchiuse 20 and 30 taels 
Avorth of oi)ium, make a profit probably of from 
four to five taels on an outlay of 30 taels; that, 
at least, is Avhat I made myself on an opium ti'ans- 
action— * 

5444. Are there any steps taken to levy any 
tax on the o|Kum grown in China?—No; no 
direct Govcrnmenl taxes arc countenanced; but 
the mandarins permit people to grow it on re¬ 
ceiving a secreb-feo. The satellites of the Ya.. 
rauns gcncndly find out Avliere the opium is 
cultivated, and a fee noAv silences all op^sition. 

6446. Does that amount to a serious charge 
upon the cultivation ?—It does; I dare say tlie^ 
Avould grow more if it were not for that prohi¬ 
bition, and tbo consequent feeing of the man¬ 
darins. 

6446. Do you know at all what per-eentage on 
the cost the fees and gratuities amount to?— 
No, I could riot 8i)eak to that; the probability is 
that a fee of a tael.or two per field of opium will 
be the extent of the l^ribe. 

.5447. Then we may understand that there is 
no general exportataqn of opium from these pro¬ 
vinces to any amount ?—When I passed down 
the Yangtsze in 1868,1 inquired at the Hankow 
Customs House if there had been any exporto- 
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tion of Szecboen or Yunnan opium to Hankow, 
and then I could not learn that there had been 
•ny exported to Hankow. 

5448. Did you ascertain at all what was iho 
produce of opium of any particular quality or 
condition per acre, or any other measurement ? 
—No, I h^ no opportunity of making such ob¬ 
servations. 

6440. Do you know whether it is grown in 
any other provinces in China?—It is grown in 
many provinces; there is* some gpwn in Kwei- 
Chow, arid in Shansie, and I have heiird of its 
being grown in Hoonan, but 1 cannot speak to 
tiio truth of that. 

6450. Is it grtiwn in any of these proviiice/i on 
a largo ouinmorcial scale, or merely as a gardim 
crop for consumption ?—It is'ivliat I should call 
a dabbling crop' at present; thi! natives grow a 
little for their own consuinpiion, and not for 
trade, excepting in Yunnan: there is a slight 
trade between Yunnan and .Szcclnien. 

5451. Did you find tlic ojtium iinjioitcd from 
India very largely 'diffused then thnhigliout tlic 
country?—No, the Indian drug never goes to the 
west of Chinn; the jieople of the west of Olnna 
will not smoke the Indian drug. 

6462. Is the consumption liniilwl to certain 
provinces?—The consumption of Indian drugs is 
chiefly confined to tliosc ])n)vince.s, which arc 
reached by our open ports on the east coast. 

5453. What j>ortIon of the whole ])opidalion of 
China may be said to he consumers of the Indian 
drug?—The population of the eastern jiroviows, 
from the province of Pcblielec southwards. 

5454. Could you st.atc nunmru^ally whul is tlic 
population?'—1 could not stale it nearer than to 
say that the Indian drugs are confined exelnsively 
to Eastern China and tlic native drug to W'esleni 
China, drawing the line between Eastern and 
Western China at Hankow. 

5455. Did you find lliat.thoeou.''uraptioii of ihc 
Indian drug was extending at all, or tiimioisliing, 
or in w’hat state is it ?—1 should say licit the 
consumjiUon of our Indian drugs has Ix eii in¬ 
creasing in Eastern China for some time. 

5458. 1 moan in the area of oonsmnjiUon ?— 
Yes, as we open up ports on (he Yaogtszc, for 
instance, and as the rebels from tlie Eastern 
Provinces recede, and trade revives, so 1 think 
tliat the consumption of Indian opium spreads. 

6457. You think that the eonsumjition of the 
interior was limited by the difficulty of getting it 
transported into the interior?—That is in the 
eastern part of Cliina. • 

5458. Do you find that there is any increase of 
consumption as regards tljo quantity that people 
consume, or the tiustefont?—Yes, 1 think that 
it is becoming alarmingly, prevalent in Eastern 
China, and in Western Qiina also. 

6459. Is that consumption by smoking or eat¬ 
ing ?—The Chinese only smoke opium; they arc 
not opium eaters at all. 

6460. Have you any idea what quantity an 
individual who is ordiuiirily fond of opium con¬ 
sumes?—About an ounce ^of raw opium a day, 
is a very good allowance; l)iat is to say, between 
16 and 20 pipes of opium is n large allowance for 
a man. Tne generality of men Siat I have seen 
smoking, and nave smoked with, have not taken 
more than from six to ten pipc^ a day. 

5461. Is that carried on every day in tlio year ? 
—Yes. If they once become habituated to the 
nse of opium, that is if they smoke fob a week or 
ten days a pipe of opium every day, it beooMte 
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almost imjiossiblc without some medical assistance 
to leave it off. 

• 5462. But is there no, intermediate stage 
between the confirmed smokers that you have 
.described, and people who use it sliglitly ?—I 
have seen in the case of many Cliincse, and, in 
fact, 1 have cxpcriciiecd it myself, that if you 
smoke a single pipe of opium once or twice a 
week, it has very little cft'ect on you; but if you 
smoke for three or four ilays steadily, a ifipe or 
two a day, it begins to affect you so seriously, that 
before you can. rouse your energy suffieieully to 
go about your daily work, you have to take your 
quantity of opium, a pi)»c or two jiipcs. 

54G3. I want to uudersland from you wliat 
would be about the consumption of a person who 
might be said to smoke moderately and reasonably, 
as compared with the consuinpiion of a confirmed 
smoker, such as I understand you to describe ? 
— I should say that the average smoker smokes 
from U half to three-quaricrs of' an ounce of 
iriiinni, and a very great smoker would smoko 
from an onnee and a lialf to two ounces and 
over. Ill fact there is scarecly any limit to wlnit 
the old men who have smoked all their lives 
will do. 

5-184. Is the eonsuinplion confined to all male 
adults?—No.itjscxlciisively smoked by I'emales, 
and by boys and young girls from the age ol' 11 ; 
that is in the very lower orders. 

5485. How can tliey all'ord to sjiend their 
money in that way?—Well on Ihc Fame iifin- 
clple that many drink gin in England llial can¬ 
not well afliird it. 

5488. I am looking to the cost that (ijdnni. 
would be probably in China; It seems to lie a 
heavy cost oon.'-idcriiig the low rate of wages 
in Cliina?—i do imt know, I am sure, Iiow 
they iiianago to smoke; but T know tln-y are 
obliged to smoke il, even tliongh they eannot 
get food they innsl have opium, and llioy.go 
williout their food in oi'der to have il. 

5'I87. Do yon know the cost of an ordinary 
pipe of opium in any smoking lioiise ?—^Xo, I 
could not say what it is. It cost my ehair-e.oolics 
that carried me for about two months, loOca.sh 
per evening. 

5488. AVhat do(;.s that represent ?—A tlmiisand 
cash is equal to one lack I have got .the lacl 
down at the value of 8 s. 8 d. 

5189. How many men were there in that 
instance ?-H-I had eight coolies to carry my 
chair. • 

5478. What would their stages he?—250 cash 
per day, ■ 

5471. They smoked ibree-fifths of tli'eir wages, 
then?-—Ycfi, tlii'y allowed themselves 100 cash 
for food. 

5472. Each man had 250 cash per day ?—Yes, 
and out of it spent 150 on opium. 

547.‘1. And how many jiipes do you aujqiose ho. 
Binokcd ?—1 must tcll you that these chair-coolies, 
and all lahourejra of that dcscrijilion, such as 
boatmen in the great water-highwayV, are very 
much addicted to o[Mum; they arc great smokers, 
and they would eomnleuce to smoke about eight 
o’clock, p.m., and would be smoking till throe and 
four o’clock ill Ihc morning. 

5474. IX) they do severe manual labour?— 
Yes; thcy^iarricd me, on an average, 20 miles a 
day. 

6475. Then that would represent the extreme 
consumption by a Ial)ouring man?—^Yes, and I 
think that if I speak of the boatmen and the chair- 
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ooolUifi, or carriers of (Jhina, 1 speak of a very 
large portion of tiie ])oori!r class who consume a 
greater <juantity of opium than the higher and 
middle clit-'scs do. 

547(i. Oo you think that there is much loom, 
th<‘U, for an increased conjiiulption per head of 
the people who now smoke opium, or that it 
may he regarded as having reached ipiite n niaxi- 
nnim consumjitiou ?—I do not think that it is 
jiossible that it could he worse than it is without 
the eahunity hccoiuing so great as to give rise to 
very-strong nicasimis on the part of the Cliinese 
Government. 

5 - 177 . Do you think that Ihe area of eonHuiii])- 
tion has not. diminished as regards the extent of 
the provinces in wliieli Indian ojtiuin may he eon- 
sunied < —-“No, I think that lor Indian ojiiiun there 
would he room for greater consunipiion. As -the 
Eastern Droviuees.of (..'liina heemue more settled, 
alter the elleclsof the rebel inroads, Indian ^]>iuin 
may be eonsmned in &re,ater ([nantity. 

.')I 7 H. Do yon tlniik that that eonsiimption of 
tjio imported drug is likely to he checked, or met 
by the eohsuinjition of the native-grown Ciiina 
opium ?—1 think that unless the Indian drug is 
aole to he jmt into the market as cheap us the 
natiie ilriig, the native dnig will bo forced into 
competiiiou witli it. 

547 !). We have not yet got from you what is 
the relative cost of the native growth now in 
China 'us eoiupared with that of the imjiortod, 
o])imn at any given point. Will you have the 
kindness to stale that —1 made the. following 
calculation while residing in Yunnan: Indian 
opium «;ost.s 20 per ee.iit^ more in Eastern China 
than native drug costs in Yunnan, and Yunnan 
opium is worth in Woslern China .‘10 per cent, 
more than Szechuoii opium. 

5480 . Sir C. You say that these 

men who were very great smokers, your cliair- 
coolies, went through a great deal of hard 
work in tlu-day; llicn the j-onsninption’of ojnuin 
bail no (lehilitating elfect on their physical 
etrength ? —AVhile they were labouring under 
the infliienec of that opium, that is, as long as 
they had (heir opium every day regularly, they 
could perform prodigies in the way of work, hut 
if they lose tlieir ojnum for one day the eflect be¬ 
comes terrible ; a man w'ill lie on his bed with the 
water streaming from his eyes, ami listless, and 
allegctlu-r disinclined to cat, and uiuvhlc to sleep 
as the result of it. ’ 

54 ?l. Is fhis immoderate eoiisiimptioH of opium 
snpjxised to shorten life ?—'Plmt is a questjon 
that interested me. Vory much with regard to 
these' coolies. T never saw a grey-headed chair- 
coolie. , • 

54H2. Have you any opinion as to whether the 
extension of the cultivation in China is likely to 
cjiusc a railing off in the revenue derived in India 
from opium?—I do not think that for several 
years toeomc the native-grown opium can in any 
way affect tho Indian drug. 

54ti!3. You think that the Indian drug will 
alwa]{8 command a market in China from its 
superior quality ?—From its superior (piality in 
this way, that if a man has been accustomed to 
smoke five pipes of Indian opium in order to 
work up his stamina to the proper pitdU, he must 
smoke 10 pipes of the native drug, aAd more; to 
cause the some effect. j 

5464. You said that the pecmle of Yunnan and 
Bzechuen, the more Western Provinces, will not 
use the Indian opium, and that the use of the 


Indian opium is more confined to llic Eastern 
Provinces ?—Tee; those who arc accustomed to 
the native-grown opium in Westoru China will 
not look at the Indian opium. 

5485. Why ?—They say it is too strong. 

5486. Therefore these jieoplo that you de¬ 
scribed were smoking the native drug ?—Yea. 

5487. They could ndt have smoked tliat quan¬ 
tity of the Indian drug, I suppose ?—They opuld 
have smoked it, hut the effect wouldi been 
greater if they had not got tlieir supply. They 
would jirobabfy, after -smoking it a week or two, 
have had to spend 350 cash for their proper 
quantity of opium.- 

- Is not the native drug mixed with the 
im]M.nled, so as to lower the price of tlie im- 
jmrted ?—1 should say it is probable that in 
Quantnng, that is the province of which Canton 
is the port, the native drug is mixed with the 
ludian drug. 

5189. You have also been endeavouring to 
effeet ,ii pa.ssage from China to Assam ; you went 
into Thibcf, ilid yon not?—Yes} through the 
Kustcni Kingdom of Thibet. 

5190. Did you find opium much consumed in 
Thibet ? - No; Thibetans never touch it. 

.0191. Is no (>piutn grow-n in Thibet?—None 
whatever ; not in any jiart of it. I should men¬ 
tion, by way of proving that tlie Western people 
will not loueh the' ludian drug, tliat I mot a 
Nfqiaulese ambassador in • the Province of 
Szeebiien in tlic eapiUil, and he had several hun¬ 
dred chests 'ol' Indian opium with him which had 
been traiisjuu-ted from Kcpaid free of cost by 
Tbibetans into China, and it w-as offered there in 
Szeeliiien, at the eajnlal, at one-third tho price 
of tlie (ainnnoii. native drug, and yet he could not 
sell a chest. 

• 5492. Me had bought it as a speculation?— 
Yes, a- a sjieculatjoii. The ambassador in coming 
from Nejtaul has, I think, 1,500 horses allowed 
him 111 go to the Cojirt of Pekin, and those 
1,500 horses on this occasion were, many of tliom, 
used fur carrying opium. 

5493. Mr. Crdti'fovd.'l What is ihe staple food 
in tho ili,strict of the Province of Yunnan r—-Rico 
and pork. 

5494. Is the rice imported, or is it the produce 
of the jinivinee?-- It is the produce of tho 
we.«tcrn plain of Win-e-hcang-elnen principality. 

.5495. The same soil that produces rice would 
not produce the ixqipy, extensively cu}Hvatcd, 
would it?—The same ground, jirovidod it is not 
swmnjiy, wouhl ; 1 have seen opium growing 
alongside of a paddy field that has been newly 
irrigated. 

5496. ' And would any extensive cultivation of 
the piqijiy in China displace tho cultivation of 
grains for food?—Yes, very seriously. 

5497. Do you think that would of itself be a 
bur to the extension of the cultivation of opium, 
HO long as they can import it on reasonable terms ? 
—Yes. The system of rice cultivation in China 
is this, that in the month of February ^ paddy- 
fields are all flooded with water, and this water w 
allowed to remain on the field for two or three- 
months ; in fact, later, for nearly four months the 
fields are flooded, and at the end of April they 
begin to sow the paddy. The paddy fields must 
be irrigated all inis time to fructify them, and 
as tliey are sowing the rioe l^ey are reaping the 
opium. 

5498. Up to what latitude can they grow riite 
i# China ?<—I do not exactly know. I know t^t 
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tlie Northern Provinces do not grow rico; they 
nso flour made from wheat. I think in Slmnsec 
they grow very little rico, and in Pcchclce, and 
other northern provinces. 

5499. Did I rightly understond you to say 
just now, that in consequence of the progress of 
the rebellion in the Eastern J’ldvinces of China, 
the consmnption of oj>ium has been extended?— 
No, tlie Yunnancso as a body, that is the 
Mahomedan Yunnancso, do not smoke o]>iuiu ; it 
ifl against their religion. Still tlierc is a very 
large Chinese population that do smoko it in tlie 
eastern pni'ls of the jwovince. 

5600. Mr. Bourke.'] Have you cvcr/bcen in 
anyjdacc in China where the native (Irng, and 
the Indian drug, come in coinj)etition with one 
another?—No. 

5501. As a fa«;t, then they never ai-e brought 
into competition with one another in China ?— 

I could not say what it might be i«)W; it is ec'r- 
tain that in Hankow and twiangliai 1 never luSird 
of the native drug at the lime I left Cliina in 
16G8; in fact, having seen so mucli oniutn in 
China, I made a point of inquiring at tlie (’us- 
toms whether there had been any opium from uji 
river. 

5502. And in Western Cliina does the (lo- 
vernment encourage tlie growth of opium ?—11. , 
docs not encourage it, liec.ause there is a standing 
order which was issued hy the gramirathor of 
the present Emperor prohibitory (4" it; but the 
officials wink at it; as long as they get their bribe 
they do not care. , 

6503. Sir Wilf rid Lawson ] I sec in the Report 
of the Delegates of the Sliangbai (i euend Chamber 
of Commerce, jujesented last year to the House 
of Commons, that at page 23 tliey say, “ We 
were told that in .Szochuen a man can buy enougii 
for a dqy’s consumption I'or 20 cash, luxl that ilio 
use of the drug is becoming universiJ, oven 
among the phasautry; the jMipiilar belief is that 
alreaay eight men out of every ten, and one- 
half of the women, smoke. The spread of the 
habit seems to. be exciting alarm among the 
wealthy classes, for wc were told tluif a reaction 
was setting in among them, and tluil they began 
by their example to discounteiianee tin- use of 
the drug;” does your exporinnee eorrohoratc 
tliat?—Not entirely; when I pnnliascd opium 
in Srechuon and my coolies also, as I have said, 
they paid 160 cash for their supply; 20 cash 
did not buy sufficient for a day, eitlier for my 
coolies, or for’any other person that. I saw 
smoking. 

6604. “We were told that in Sxechnen a man 
can buy enough for one day’s consumplion f<ii 
20 cash, and that the use of the.drug is becoming 
univors^ oven among the jicasantryIs that ac¬ 
cording to your cxjierienco?—1 have already 
said that there cannot he much greater consump¬ 
tion without causing such a calamity, that the 
Chinese themselves •will cause a. reaction. T do 
not think 20 cash will buy sufficient for the sup¬ 
ply of opium for one day. 

5505. Then on page 24 the delegatew say, 

There is so much concuirent testimony to tlie 
fact that the actual consumption of the drug in 
China is growing steadily year hy year, and at 
even a faster ratetlmn it did before 1864, that no 
other conclusion can be arrived at tlion that 
native-grown opium is actually supersediim the 
Indian productis that correct ?—Not in W eBi|- 
ero Cmna, most decidedly not; there is no 

4)59. 


Indian opium in Western China; it never goes 
up river at all. 

5i06. That roiniirk applies, then, solely to 
Eastern ('hiiia ?—Solely to Eastern China if 
native drug is superseding Indian opium, and 1 
do not think it is. 

5.507. Does the iirohibition of the eiilfivatidu 
of tlie poppy still liold good ?—No, il is a dead 
letler quite. 

5.50^!. Rut it is not taken ofl'the statute book ? 
—No, it still remains as a'probibtT.iou. 

.5.509. How do you accoimt for its remaining 

ibere, and not being observed at all ?.As in the 

case of most other laws iu Cliina that are not 
c.'irried out, the mandarins lire so corrupt that 
wherever they eau sell the law they will do it. 

5510, lint the object of the prohibition w.as 
to prevent the eimsuniption iiniong the people?— 
Yes; the edict was jirouuilgfitetl liy the present 
Einperiir’s grandfatlicr, wlio killed his youngest 
son when he was found smoking opium, and after 
that look place lie ]iublisiied this edict, that no one 
sliould smoke ojtiimi, aiuLtliat it should not ho cul¬ 
tivated. 

' 5511. Do you remcmlicr the dale of that ?—1 
cannot give the date; 1 know that il was issued 
by the graiidfathor of the jirevent Em]ieror. 

5512. .1 ])resumc tiint tlie opinion of the masses 
of the people would not. siipjiort tlie a’utliorities 
ill carrying out that ediel, as far. as you’ know ? — 
Well, the (.'lilnese, llieniselves all admit that ^lio 
i-fleet^ of opium smoking are had ; in I’aet, 1 have 
had hiindn‘ds of uiipliealions from Cliinese for 
iiuidieine to destroy the. influenee ofopiimi; they 
asked me if I could give them anything which 
would destroy their appetite for opiinii; they 
ihcinselves have, no drugs, iiotliiiig to alleviate 
the craving (iir it; having onee takini to smoking 
opium they must go on ; tlie native doctors can¬ 
not deni with it in any way. 

551.1. Do they smoke lolmce,o largely?—Yes, 
very largely in Western (.liina; in fact, all 
tlirough (’lima they are great smokers, 

5.514. d)(i those nii'ii wlio mnokc tobacco seem 
to liave a craving for llio ojiiurn also?—Yes; 
opium smokers are all tobacco smokers, more or 
less. 

5515. T sujiposc an inferior sort of opium 
means opium whieli does not stiipify tlieni so 
quickly?—Ifl might draw a jiarallel, it is the 
difl'ei eiiee bet ween a very weak Havuunali cigar 
and a very strong one. 

5516. it does not nirbcl llicm so (jiiiekly ? -No, 

5517. Their ohject in smoking i.s speedily to 
be afl'ected in the peculiar way ui which ojiium 
docs alfeet theliraiii?—Yes; their object i.s to bo 
sii.iodily aflecled, lint the term stnplfy is not ex¬ 
pressive of that effect. 

.5518. 1 think, in one jiart of your evidence, 
you said that you bad newer seen «ny grey¬ 
headed coolies; but jircviously you niemioiicd 
having seen old men who had snioki d all their 
lives; is it the case that ypu have sceti'iaeii who 
have smoked opiurti all tlieir lives? —Yes; you often 
sec men of 5b or GO smoking opium ; bill then a 
man of that age, a confirmed ojnmn smoker, pro¬ 
bably spends 1(5 hours out of the 24 in smoking. 
For instance, before lie can rise to dress bimstilf 
in the nun^iing, he niiusl have several pipes of 
opium; then he will go on three or foui' hours 
during tho day very briskly ; then, towards the 
afternoon, he gets rc8tle.s8, his eyes begin to run, 
and probably at five o’clock ho will commence 
again, and smoke till two or three in the. moniing. 
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5519. 'Hie fact of accing old men who had 
gone on in that way for some time aceins to indi¬ 
cate that tiio use of opium is not a means of 
shortening life ?—I do not helicve it is, if they ' 
get tlieir siiptily ; it is a matter of supply merely. 
If tli(\v get their supply uU tlieir life they never 
feel very ninch from it; but the moment their 
supply IS stoppfcd they soon collapse. 

5520. From what you said about the Qoolics, I 
conclude that they are able to do an immense 
deal of work ?—\ es ; the eflcct of opium is, that 
they arc able to do an immense deal ofivork; biif 
the moment the supply is stopped the effects arc 
terrific. 

5 . 521 . Hut it docs not apjicar to shorten life 
mneh, and it seems that those who use it arc able 
to ivoi'k hard. ‘Whence, then, aro.se the great 
objeetiou to it on the jiart of the anfh(>ritie.s - 
It is an e.rjiensivc luxury, and causes, like drink 
in our own emmiry, very mueh distre.ss.. 'Plie 
wonieii anil irliildrcn of the familie.s .suffer from 
the vice of flic fatlicr, and iu a great many in- 
stanec.? the women smoke loo, so that they spend 
all thei)- substance on ojilmn. , 

5521 *. l\rha]is your idea is that tbe objection’ 
of the Cliiiicse authorities to it prlneipally arose 
from llic niiiums cxjicndilitrc whicli it gave rise 
to':'—Ve.s; from the jioverly which it brings on 
those who'are addicted to it. 

5522. Do you think, from your own experieneo 
in travelling over ('hina and investigating tlie.^'c 
matters, that the. use of opium there causes as 
much ]uiblic injury as the consumption of drink 
in Eughiml, ns far as you can see?—Yea, 1 think 
that tlie effects of o'jiium smoking in Cliinu arc 
worse than the eff’ccts of drink iu England, as far 
ns my ex]iericne,e goes. 

5.523. Ibit it does not .e-ausc the ninouut of 
crime that we suffer from in this eounlry as the 
result of driuk?—No. A man when he, 00 m- 
mences to smoke lies down on Iiis bed and does 
not get uji till it islini.slied. It is very costly and 
very dangerous in this way: that if a man has 
been in 1115,101101 of smoking opium and he ha,s ' 
not money losujiply himself witli ojiium, his con¬ 
stitution then receives .sueli a iViglitful shock, 
tlial it shows very (jniekly; but as long as he 
takes hi.s regular rjuantily of opium every day ho 
doe.s not feel anything; he must have it, but it 
does not de.stroy his health hceause he eats and 
ho works, liiitlf he loses his supj'ly of opiitm on 
.Monday morning, on Tuesday morning he will he 
ruined for work all the rest of the week; he i\ill 
not pick up again,-tho system seems to fall so 
from the want of opimn. 

5.52.1. Ami jirohahly a man ae.ciistoraed to it 
all his life w'oirld die?— They do die in China 
fn-m that cause. In the more populous pares 
which 1 have gone llirough, generally after stort¬ 
ing on my journey ourly in the morning through 
the suburbs of the towns, before the watch have 
liad time to go round, it is a very common thing 
to sec half-naked men lying dead simply from 
want of oiilum. 

5.525. 1 understand that you think.the evils 
whreli arise from the »;on.suniption of opium arise 
from the poverty that it causes, and not from any 
crime; that it does not lead to crime?—It. leads 
to crime in this way; that men will d^ anything, 
they will sell their children, their wives, their 
mothers, and their fatlters, to get opium, 

5,52(5. Mr. /IiV/ctf.] Is the edict iirohihiting 
opium universally disregarded, or are there pro¬ 
vinces or districts in which the mandarins arc 


sufficiently ujrright to maintain the law f—Every¬ 
where it is disregarded. 

5527. I suppose it was not on tho score of dis¬ 
tress tliat the Emperor of China put his son {to 
death for smokiiig opium ?—He considered it a 
vicious habit, ana was very angry at finding hie 
son indulging in it. It was rather on accidcnb 
The boy tvas brought before his father, charged 
with having smoked; his father kicked him, and 
caused his death. 

5528. Can you tell mo whether the- craving 
for opium is supposed to bp natural, or mei'ely an 
iiequired taste ?—1 tliink tltgt a Chinaman who 
1ms never smoked o]iium luw no desire for it. 

5529. If they had not smoked oiiinin in early 
life, they would not require it?—No. 

5.530, You sjiokc of the middle and upper 
ela.«scs ns not smoking to'.the. extent of the lower 
ela.ssc.s. Can that he beeansc they smoke in 
secret, do you think?—No, I think that the 
higher <,la.«.sos of, the Chinese consider it rather 
degrading (0 smoke opium, but I invariably found 
that the mandarins, and higher classes who do 
smoke ojiium, arc much more inveterate smokers 
than the poorer classes; that is to say, they 
can afford to buy more, and indulge to a greater 
extent. . . 

5531. Mr, /b'«(7i.] Wliat action do the Chinese 
»government take with regard to the introduction 

of I ndian opium ; d’o they lake means to prevent 
it ill any way?—No, 1 think-they rather like it 
than otherwise, it gives them a certain revenue. 

5532. 'Phoy levy an impoi-t. duty upon tho 
Indian opium, do they?—Ye.s; there are several 
taxes loA-ied on the introduction of foreign opium. 
I'lie CIirm;.se Government, of course, say that 
they arc'very badly treated in having the opium 
forced on them, and that it is against their wish ; 
hut really, the Government do not ’care so long 
as they get (heir revemie ; they care very little 
what l)eeoine.s of their jieople, not only in regard 
to .opium, but in every other rcsp’ect. 

5533. Is there a legitimate import duty paid 
to the Government?—There is one tax (1 think 
it is a war fax) that T remember in Shanghai 
that was levied by order of the Taotai, and he is 
the rejiresenjallvc of the government; all natives 
buying the opium from foreign hongs had to pay 
30 taels a chest to the Taotai, 'This tux of 30 taels a 

• chest tlmt-d speak of (tliero may be an imjiort duty 
that. I do mil know) was levied only on the pur¬ 
chaser, not on the foreign importer; that is, 
when the ojiium was sold by a foreign hong and 
handed over to the natives, this tax was levied 
on the natives who purchased the drug and by 
order of the 'Taotai, and it ivas called a war-tax. 

5534. They obtained profit from foreign opium, 
and the edict onjy goes '“to the poppy grown in 

, their own country, tliercforo ??—Yes,^id the edict 
of the Enijieror probably refers exclusively to tho 
cultivation of opium.in •China.. 

553,5. And if ojiium is grown in China they 
would not obtain any revenue from if, except 
what was surrejititiouslv obtained by the man¬ 
darins in defiance of the order of the govom- 
inent f—Yes •, tlnit is what tho mandarins at pre¬ 
sent reap; that is why the prohibition is a dead 
letter. ^ 

5536. Mr. //emoM.] X think from your evi¬ 
dence it Avould appear that the effect of opium 
smoking is rather to stimulate than to act as on 
opiate; I understand you to say that these 
Chinese coolies cannot do their work until they 
have taken a lai'ge quantity of opium every 
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marning ?—Yes, it is a stimulant most decidedly; 
if a man does not j^et his opium in the morning 
he cannot do anytlnng. 

5537. In the primary introduction of opium, or. 
the primary taste for opium, when a man begins 
smoking opium what is its Hrst efient; is itnn 
opiate, the man then requiring an extra amount 
as a stimulant ?—1 can only speak as to its effect 
on myself; on the first oemsion of my smoking a 
pipe of opium it gave me a headache, and I could' 
not sleep all night; and on the next occasion it 
made me feel rather comfortable than olhorwisc ; 
the same as a pipe of tobacco would do after being 
deprived of tobacco for a day or two 

5538. Mr. Lytteltm,\ Sir Frederick Ilallitlay 
told us that the. emperorV edict was’especially 
dropped for the purpose of meeting us ICnglish, 
and putting an entj to our trade; do you think 
that that is too strongly stated or arc you not 
aware that such was the ease ?—The edict has 
not been dropped; wo have had no notification 
of it, 1 believe: at least I never heard of any 
notification to that cffcotin fact, if I mistake 
not, the Chinese government at Fekin in a 
memorial to Sir llutlierford Alcoek, urged as a 
plea against the introduction of o])iuni, the ex¬ 
istence of this edict. 

5539. Was that a short time age?—Within 
the last year, or year and a half. 

5540. Sir Frederick Ilalliday rcfciTed to 
pajicrs which'show that the Cihinese (Jovernment 
arc deliberately, and .wilfully, and of set purpose, 
encouraging the growth of opium in China, Avilli 
n view to revenge themselves upon us, ami to 
stamp out our opium revenue i that they are 
openly and avowedly doing it for that j)iir|)os('; 
have you any remark to make ujwn thati I' 
the Government are encouraging the growtii of 
the native opium at all, to uil'ect the Indian drug, 
they must j)a33 it through the custom houses on 
the great water highways, and in that case a 
reference to the annual customs returns of China 
would shjuw whether the drug is being sent 
from Western China to Eastern (Jhinaor nut, and 
to what extent it is being sent. 

5541. Mr. Emtwick.^ Do you know at all 
whether the Taejiings or the Maliomctun rebels 
put down 'the Qpium smoking to any great ex¬ 
tent ?—The Taopings, 1 think 1 have heard, set 
their faces against it, hut nearly all the raga- 
nuiflius attached to the Taopings were ojiiinn 
smokers, as far aa 1 was able to observe. 

5542. You do not think ihat there was any 
great diminution of opium smoking in that way ? 
—No; the Mahometans in Yunnan set their face 
entirely against the use of opium. It is against 
their religion. 

5543. They pnnlsh people, T snjqiose, for the 
use of it?—No; I have heard of no punisment; 

I know they did not jumish when 1 was among 
them, because some Mahometans iii Yunnan did 
smoko secretly in my rooms fearing the censure 
of public opinio,n, nothing more. 

6544. 1 suppose that alxout three pipes of 
opium a day would ho rather beneficial than 
otherwise if a man could keep to that?—No, 1 
think not; because if a man is in the habit of 
smoking three pipes a day, and by any misfor¬ 
tune he could not get his supply of opium ho 
would he very ill. 

5545, IJven with so small a quantity as that ? 
—Ycs; I can give an illustration of tiiat; I had 
a Chinese coohe from Thibet, who joined me at a 
0.59. 


place called Bntang, about 200 miles from the Mr. . 
capital of Szeehuen. He Imd been taken into JlTChopw, 
Thibet by a C'hinesc mandarin, and he agreed to —^ 

return with me to China for three taolsj that is ^ 

to say, about a pound, and 1 asked him if he w’aH ' ‘ 
an opium smoker, when he said “ No.” After I 
had started a day or two’s journey into the moun¬ 
tains 1 duseovered that he was an opium siiiokcr, 
smoking six jiipes every day; the fatigue of tra¬ 
velling in the mountains, I. suppose, had made 
liiin smoke more opium than he could afford, that 
is, 12 jiijics, and al the cud of five or .six days ho 
hecanie stupifiod and useless for want of o[>ium, 

HO that T eventually left him huhiad in a state of 
insensibility. 

5546*. Do you thiuk that if the opium smoking 
was ]>ut down there would ho the, drinking of 
spirits instead among the (niineso?—They are 
very heavy drinkers of sjiirits; J think they 
would drink more. 

5.5-17. Do the opinni smokers drink the' san- 
shoo?—I'es; hut it is iinpus.slhle to ]mt down 
opium. You would destroy one-third of the 
])opiilation of China if they were deprived of 
())iium. , 

5548. It could not be done now?— Not now; 
only by a strict .system of registration from the 
birth ; it might be wi])e<I out by legislation in this 
way. 

5549. Then to stop the, trade on the eastern 
I'oast would he a great national calamity'i'—If 
Indian opinni were stopped at once it would be a 
very friglitfiil calamity indeed. I should say 
that one-third ol' the adult population would die 
for the, want of opium; and the ('liinese (lovern- 
menl in wisliing to .stop it arc acting, as they 
generally do, without any idea <d’ the widf.ii'e of 
the imople, 

5.>50. Is nru'h o]iiiun given to jieojdo in the 
hoat.s and in otlier pliwes 'i —Yes ; it is diflienlt to 
go into any of those pl.iees without h.iving a jiipo 
of opium forced on you. 

5.551. Ami is advantage taken of the smokers 
to rol) them ?—No; there is not iniieh in that 
way for the smokers are not .‘■■tii|)ified. I havo 
not observed or heard that rohherios are fre¬ 
quent in these place,s, hilt a great many of the 
re,speet.iihli! middle-cfi.s.s yontli-i heeome opium 
smokers from frequenting tin.' honse.s where the 
ojiiiim pipe i.s jirodneed at onee. 

5552. is there any opium smuggling along the 
coast'?— r could not sjieak to that. • 

,5553. Mr. Ih’chi-lt J)cntsoii.\ 1 liave Jiere the 
Kejiort ol'the Delegates of tlie, .Shanghai Cliamlicr 
of (kmiineree; will you turn to jmge 23, the se¬ 
cond-(laragraph, the hitter part of it ; “ I’or the 
last five or six years or more, esjieeially since, the 
death of the Viceroy Jjoo, in 1807, it has heeu 
grown more ojienly in Szoelmon, and .iltiioiigh 
an Jmjicriiil edict w.n.s iigain issued last year 
strictly forbidding it, and tliongli tin; Viceroy of 
Hzce.luicn issued a proelaniation to the s.amc 
eticel, yet the exiamtive. authorities have found 
it ahsoiutely necessary to shut their eyes to the 
existence of the plant; and it. is .significant of 
tile impotence or the venality ol the (diiiiese 
authorities, or tlie discord hetweeii the Imperial 
anti provincial governments, that the white 
poppy fields may he seen on the most, conspicuous 
places on the (ireat Jliver route, while the cul¬ 
tivation of it is nominally jiuuishahle with death;” 
is that your observation ? — Quite so. 

5554.'Then it goes on, “ The consumption of 
K K opium 
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Mr. oj»iutn in ('liina (rencnilly is, liy alJ nccotints, i»- 
T.T.Cooper. crousin^' nt a vory riijiid paco,” is that also your 
——_ ol)S()rviiti(jii ? — VoH, I tliiuk it is quilt; true that 

93 May ^ jj, ill,Ilea, 

ij.'ift.'t. Du you know at all why the C'hinesc 
authorities up the country are obli;f(;tl to shut 
their eyes to tlie fact, althouffli it is ]»rohibil.ed ? 
—Simply hccause there is suclv a laroe projtor- 
tioii ol‘ the juipiilalion wlio smoke it, tliat they 
dare not am! cannot prevent them; th<;y must 
have it; as I say if the. Chinese to-morrow 
wislied it, and the Indian CJovermncnt were to 
Bto)) s(Midin<i; opium into China, it would he the 
death of’(uic-third of the population. 

5.!j5(i. And yet the habit of opium smokinif, 'as 
it is carrie<l on at the ]ires(!nt dav, is a habit 
which has {rrown up comparatively of rej'ent 
years, is it jiol, since 1830?—No, the-habit, of 
smohiiiff o|iiiim on the western bonlers of Chinn 
has e.\iste<l for a <freal many years; probably, 
1 miulit say, a couple of centuries; the tribes of 
the Ijuntsan-kianp:, and those tribes borderin;r the 
northern parts of IJnrmah and Assam have cul¬ 
tivated Ojiium fur generations. 


Will you turn tQ the third paragriqdi on 
that s:ime page 2:1: “When Patna opium had 
been introduced from Canton, and had made some 
way in Szcchuen ami the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces, it was worth, in the early yi'ars of the 
reign of Taoukwang (1821), double its vveight in 
silver; at tliiit lime the people cut the opium in 
slices, which they rolled up in paper, and smoked 
like a cigar; heue.e. the name ya p(-e,n (slice). The 
opium jtipc is bel'ievwl by the ])eoplc of Szcehucu 
to have bc<'n a Canton invention, dating from 
libout the lOth year of Taoukwang (IS.'ll)) ;” do 
yon agree with that’?—f should sa)-^ (hat. it is 
quite a native idea; in fact, 1 may say that 
1 am cci’tain that it is not correct; in thi' first 
place, o]>ium would not smoke in that way, in 
slices; 1 mav add that 1 never heard opium called 
ya peen by Ohijicse. 


Oi'i.'iH, Sir T. Ihizlrji. ] Do the women smoko 
as well as the men ’?—Yea ; but .not so raueh. 


,55.'dl. Mr. Ilpchiit l)vntxiiii.~\' Do you agree 
in this, that, after making every allowance, “ the 
fact remains that it is its ndativc cheajmoss that 
constitutes the indueement to use iialive to the 
gi’ailual exelu.-fon of’foreign opium”?—No; in 
speal iiig with regard to Kaslerii China, native 
ojiium is not strong enough. There arc two 
divisi.ms, D.istern and Western (^hina. I n West¬ 
ern China, the native drug alone is smoked; in 
Western China, froni beyond llan-kow,the peojdc 
will m»t touch the Indian drug at all; it is too 
strong. And, on tin; other hand, in Eastern 
(.'■hiua the jicojdc will not smoke the native drug 
because it is not strong enough. 

.5.')fit). Will you turn t<» page 22, and, under 
the paragraph “ Foreign Opium,” yon will find 
ibis: “Foreign opium is also brought to Chun¬ 
king by Canton Jtien, in tins, pnqiarcd. Esti¬ 
mated value, 70 «.; 80,000 t.ui;ls annually; all 
smuggled. It is used as a luxury.” That may 
or may not be true ?—1 should say that very 
likely :is the officials in allthe yamuns conic from 
different parts of China; those officials in Westorn 
China who are sent direct from eastern provinces. 
It is the system of the Chinese Government to 
change every few years, and who have been ac¬ 
customed 1.0 smnkiug that eastern drug would 
naturally like to have the Indian opium up in 
Szcchuen with them. But it is quite a luxury. 


and the consumption of it is so small that it is 
scarcely worth alluding to. ' 

,5561. Would you turn to page 37, regarding 
another ’jtt’ovinc-e, Kwci-chow, and you will sec 
this under the heading “ Misery of the People 
“ The present condition of the people is de^ora- 
. ble in the extreme. Distressing jiovei ty prevails 
throughout, and in many jiarts of the country 
large liaiids of robbers lender travelling from 
town to town highly dangerous. Opium', which 
is largcdy eullivuted, baking the place of wheat, 
harh’v, and pulse, Is, notwithstanding its high 
ia;lative value as eomjiared with other crops, 
really un additional cause of poverty, since a 
large jairtion of’ tlie amount produced is said to he 
eonsimicd by the jiihabitants. The Imperial 
proclamation against opium has been entirely ig¬ 
nored by tin; mandarins.” Is it actually tlio fiot 
that the misery of tbe people can be traced di- 
ree,tly to the cultivation of opium?— I have not 
been in the province of Kivci-ehow, and 1 could 
not say. I can s.ay one thing as regards the 
j)rovincc, that it is inlialntcd by independent 
tribes; and all the ^independent hill tribes of 
Western Cliina cultivate their own opium, and 
smoke it very extensively. 

5562. Then the misery there spoken of may be 
as much owing to the banditti and rolibcrs as to 
any other cause?—Yes, notbhig more likely; 
those, in fact, are liill banditti; and that is the 
reason tliut the jirovinee is so thinly populated ; 
they have never been subdued by the Cliincse. 

,55(!3. Do you believe tlwit it will be entirely 
boyoial the jiower of the Cliinese Government to 
put down the use of ojiium?—It is beyond human 
jiowcr to jmt down ojiium smoking in China at 
once wilhout saerifieing the jiojiulation. 

,5.561. Mr. ,/. B. Smith,'] Can you form auy 
idea of tiieqirojiortion that the exports of Indian 
ojiiuin hear to the whole consumption of opium 
ill (’hiua?—^No, I should say that it was impossible 
to find out what the eonsmiijitiou of ojiium is in 
Western Cliina; 1 should not like to sjioak of it 
myself; as the only Englisliinnn who has travelled 
in Szechiien and ’Yunnan, I should be inclined to 
take native rejxirta with very great care; the 
Chinese in sjieakiug of those matters have no 
idea of nuitibcrs. 

,5,565. Mr. Beckett Denison.'] Have you any 
knowledge of the proviiiee of Sliantuiig ?—No, 

.5566. A gentleman, who has been in China, 
says that although they arc large opium smokers 
tliey arc aiiibiigst the finest of the Chinese pop¬ 
ulation ; would that agree with your exjierionce ? 
— 1 have already stated, that as long as a man 
has his sujijily of ojiium, it does not ajipcar to 
affect him; it is the waut of it tliat affects tlie 
man. 

.5567, Mr.,/. B. Smith.'] Do you think that a 
great part of this misery which exists in the 
eastern distri(;ts of China is attributable to our 
exjHirts ?—I think that the effects of the Indian 
drug on the eastern Chinese of the very lower 
orders are had and lamentable. 

,5568. And that has increased since our ex¬ 
ports?—I should say very considerably. 

5569. Mr. Qrnnt Duff.] After your return 
from Western China you went hack, I think, to 
Shanghai?—1 came back from TMbet through 
Shanghai. 

5570. And then you went to Calcutta?-—Yea. 

5571. And I dare say there you were asked a 
great many questions about opium, were you not? 
—Not in my first v’lsit to Calcutta. 


5572. But 
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5572. But later you liud the oi*inm question 
brought a great deal before you ?— Yes, 1 hud. 

5573. And wliat is your general opinion; do 
you think that we have much to fear in India 
from the competition of the native drug, or not? 
— I do not think that we need fear any competi¬ 
tion of the western drug, provided wo wdl give the. 
Eastern Cliineae the Indian drug at a modciutc 
price; and even at the present prices I do not 
think that for several years to <toinc the western, 
or the native drug will compete w'ith tlie Indian 
drug. I stated this opinion, I may observe, two ' 
years ago in a memorundnin written for tlie 
(liamber of Commerce in Calcutta, It was ati- 
ticii)aled twb years ago that the demand woidd 
fall ofl'; aud I stated then what I hiive stated 
now, my belief that the native drug would not 
enter into competition with the Indian drug for 
some years to come. But that it. might do so, 
with high j)rice8 of tlie Indian drug, is very jno- 
bable. There is the power of growing it in (.'liina, 
and there is a pbpnlatioil to cultivate it,and there 
is a population to consume it. Therefore, if we 
wish to cutoff all competition between native and 
Tndiun drug, we must reduce the price of the 
Indian ,dnig, or we shall force on competition. 
Those arc my ideas. 

557-1. Have you formed any oniiiion how iniieh 
we should reduce it; what woultl !><• a reasonable 


! )rico per ehe.st?—bio, I could not speak to tliat. 
Lt could be easily ascertained from the (piotalions 
in the Hong Kong and .Sbangbai oiiimii market 
as ts) the price of the two drugs. 

5575. llave you lbrme<l any opinion as to tlit! 
cause of the nnexpeeted ris<‘ in ibis last year of 
opium; because, you will renu-inber that every¬ 
body at Calciilta exjiceled that iberc was ■ olng 
to be a great fall, and there really was a j-is<‘. 
Can you at all explain that? —I .dionbl think 
very likely' it is owing to the eastern prov.inees 
of China being freer from reb(!l laids, tiud the 
grc.ater facilitydiir trade, and of carrying it into 
the interior. The 'wosteni opium crop, ofe.our.se, 
wouhl not, and 1 may say that it docs not inter¬ 
fere with the Tiidiau drug at jiresent, but that it 
may do is jprobable. 

5576. lou think, on the whole, that if onr 
Indian opium revcmic falls off considerably it will 
be simply through our own bad management?— 
I think so, entirely. 

5577. Sir Wilfrid LaumnJ] Ii> regard to what 
j'ou said about the people dying if the oj>iuitr con¬ 
sumption were cut off, I suppnse that if tbe eon- 
Bum).ttion were stopped under favourable circum¬ 
stances, if they were m)l. jioor, wretched, half- 
starve*! people who lived on nothing but. opiinn, 
but if they had other good food besiile them at 
the time when their consumption of opium was 
cut off, yon would not antici|site any great mor¬ 
tality among them?—Yes; the mortality would 
be quite the same. A great number of eas(!.-< go 
to the native hosjiilals ejected at Hankow, 
Shanghai, Cautmi, aud-'Other jihu'cs; and very 
b.ad opium cases arc occasionally recovered by' 
European medical treatment, that is to say, otlier 
stimulants are given to keep up the body until 
they recover strength; but it is rarely that thjjy 
recover. 

5578. But you arc ([uite convinced that, in the 
oa.se of confinned opium smokers, the slopping of 
their consumption of the oj)iuin would make them 
in every way worse jdiysically than they were 
when toey wont on with the opium?—ics; a 
man who smoked opium for five years, and who 
0.69. 


dropjied the opium, would simply die; he could 
not work, he wouhl <lie of iuanitiou. 

5579. As far as you could learn, was the 
oonntrv wlnit we .should call better and more 
prosjioryus, a generuthin or two generations' ago, 
before this grciit eonsninjifion of opium coniiug 
into fashloM ; was there less pAverty and wi-re the 
ptMiphs better oil'?- - Xu, I ilo not think so. I 
think that for sev<Tiil geiuo-alions the Empire of 
(’l)ina has been sniici-ing fnima iileibura ol jiopii- 
lationin muiiy parts. • In S/eebnen iliey bave bail 
an enormous jiopniatioii.aiid al.so In Vuiman, that 
lias been cut off by tbe Mabomeilaii rebeHion. A 
good many of the eastern provinces, wliere opium 
i.s extmisively smoked, bave been suil’eriug from 
eriormi'm.s jiopiilatioii.s, ami there lia.s been great 
poverty, I do not tMnk tbiit opium .-'milking 
is really- the cause of all the great poverty' in 
Cliiiia. The elfcets are very bad and lamentable, 
but I do not lliiiik tliat it is all due to opium 
smoking. 

You tliink that tbe eonnlry would be 
better witbout it? 1 think so, nmlonbledly. 

5581. lint there is every prosjieet of the eon- 
siimpllon increasing, you think .'--It i.s sure to 
inerease; it must do so, 

.'i582. Then in that ease, as they iqimid .so very 
inneb oftbeir wages on it now, of course w e cannot 
ho]ie I’or any great, increase in any other kind of 
trade with China?—1 do not ibink tliat it will 
alfeel ibe ]iit.-i.-e g iod.~. trade in China at all. 'Hie 
only I'eav I see in Western China i.s of a sliort- 
ne.-'S of tbe st;i|ile article of food, namely , rieo. 
If we allowed the, native drug’to eompeti with 
the Indian drug and find a valuable market, then 
tbe Western tdiiiiese might eiillivate opium, at 
lh<> expeu.se of tlu-ir rice ei-oji, for sale; and in 
that ea-ie the misery would be siii-li. that you 
eaeiiot eoiilemplato the reijiill.s of siieli a step; 
the poverty of ibe jieopli; would become liorrible, 

.5.‘>.S,‘{, Is not it llm ease now, in tbe eastern 
parts, limt they ertllivate it at the, I'xpeiise of ibeir 
rice crops?—'I'o a eerl.-iiii i-.xlenl : but- I bave 
alri'ady said that there is not .such a great deal of 
ojiliiiii eiillivatcil in S/.eelim.'ii. Viinmiii is (he 
great opium tield; beeanse even the jieoplo of 
Szeeliueii llieiriselvus like flu- yuiiiiaii opium in 
jirefcrcnee to tlieir ow'ii. 

.558-4. There is no liojie. of tlic stale of things 
with regard to ojiium getting better, 1 suppose, 
as till’ a.s you SCI', but there is every prospect of the 
ooiismiqitloii going on increasing?—It is liwpeless 
to think of stopjiing the eiinsimqilion of opium 
it the Cliinese are left, to tlieii'i.selves; and I 
sliould say that like every olbe.r vice it will iii- 
eri-ase, espeeially with a people so jiecidlar as 
the <diimv.se; to what exlenl it may inerease T 
cannot say. 

5585. .Mr. /Urlri/.'] (.'an yon stale what is the 
general o[)inlon oi European medical men as to 
tile effect upon the eonstilutiou oi the (.'liiiiese of 
this extravagant eoiisnmption of ojiluni. When 
they are ealled in in <aisc.s of disease do they (Ind 
the emistitution parlieularly atleeted and debili- 
luled by it?-—I eaiinot sneak with ecrlainty as 
to whether 1 have heard medical men exjiresH 
atiy'opinion about it; I may say that tlie wide¬ 
spread ophiioii among Europeans in China is, 
that opium docs debilitate the. constitution. My 
OW'II experience, as 1 have said, shows me that 
unless (he man is*^deprived of iqiium aCler being 
aeeiistomcd to it his eon.slitution suffers very 
little. 
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Sir ITenkt Uartle Edward Fhere, k.c.b., o.c.b,i, recalled; and further Exwnined. 


5586, Chairman,'] I THINK you j.rc acquainted 
with the nttq)s tiint liuvo been taken by the Go- 
veinnient of Jndiii to reffulate tlic customs re¬ 
venue for'some years jiast ?—Yes. 

5587. ' Will you be good enough to inform the 
Committee what luis been the course of legisla¬ 
tion in that respect since a general system of 
customs was iutrodnecd by the Government of 
India?—T think .11 ji to the year 1846 there were 
Considerable variations of tlie jiraeticc of the dif¬ 
ferent ]ire.Hidencies, though the cuslouis laws were 
iiominally neiirly uniform. About that time, in 
a Dcspatidi dated the 22nd of Ajiril 1846, in conse¬ 
quence of the Eejuirt of the Committee of the 
Ilouse of Commons ujion ei.tton cultivation, an 
imjtlied pledge w.as given by the (.'ourt of Di¬ 
rectors, that several (msloms reforms should be 
carried out. 'I'hese customs reforms (unbraced the 
abolition of exjiovt dnti(7s except the duties on 
indigo, and the ab; lilion.of the port to jiort duties, 
the coasting duties, and. thirdly, the abolition of 
double duties on foreign bottoms. IJoth the latter 
reforms, the nbolition of the coasting duties and 
the abolition of double duties on foreign bottoms, 
were carried out a couple of years afterwards. 

5.788. Were the customs duties reviewed sub- 
sCcjuently to that ?—Yes, they were reviewed in 
18.77. On the 2.’b’d of February, Lord {'aiming 
as Governor General, asked the Court of .Direc¬ 
tors to state their general views regarding cus¬ 
toms duties', and begged tliat 'if the eourl bad 
no ji.'irlieular views to state, bis Goverument, 
the Indian Goveiument, might have leave to 
jirepare a general scheme of customs Ibr all 
India, with a. view to compensate for the relin- 
(jnishment of what .were called the JMolurpba 
duties, duties on trades and prcifessions in the 
ISiadras territory, which had not been relin¬ 
quished in Aladra.s at the time that they were, 
alxdished in the rest /if India, and also with a 
view to laidueing the sail tax in Dengid. Among 
the furlher reforms which were suggested in the 
same Despatch of 2,'ird February 1857, it was 
jiroposed to e([nalise dntie.s on Uritish and foreign 
niauul’aetures, and also the duties on maunfaelured 
and unnumufaelured goods; secondly, to cxeiu|il a 
great number of small articles which jirodneed a 
very t riding amount of revenue each; thirdly, to 
abolish the export duties, and, fourthly, to aug¬ 
ment the Import duties. All these sngge.stions 
were'otfored just before the mutiny broke out, 
and for a time the nuitiny suspended all further 
diseiissi('U on th(! sidijcet: hut two years ufter- 
ward.'i, in eonsequence of the liiianeial embarrass¬ 
ment caused by the expenditure in tlit! nuitiny 
yeai's. on the 7th of A].ril 18.79. Lord Stanley 
wrote to the Government of India and. jiointed 
out tlie necessity for inereasiug the revenues of 
India, or redmdng charges in order to cover the 
fimiueial deficit, lie observed that as all et'ono- 
inics must be very tedious in operation dt was 
desirable in the first instanee to iiugnient the 
revenue, and lie devoted this despatch to the 
consideration of the customs. Afim' reviewitig 
the former cxuirsc of eorrespoiidcnce on the sub¬ 
ject, be directed that the Governmeus of India 
sbould bold their bunds ns regarded anything 
that would cause a reduction /»f income; and 
with regard to the four projiosifions which were 
submitted by the Government of India in the 
Dcsjavtch of the 23i'd of February 1857., Lord 


Stanley directed that the duties on British and 
foreign ihanufactures, and on manufacturod and 
unmuRufactured goods, should be equalised by 
raising the duties.on British goods to foreign 
rates. He also directed that drawback should 
be nbulislicd, and that a difference nhould still be 
maintained lictwccn partially and wjndly manu¬ 
factured goods. The second proposition, to ex¬ 
empt from duty those articles on which the 
amount of revenue recciv.cd was very small was 
negatived, and the jiroposition to. abolish the 
export duties was also negatived; and an in- 
crc.ase of the export duties was directed in some 
cases, c.specially on indigo, and shclhuv, saltpetre, 
bora.x and one or two' articles in which it was 
believed, India had a practical monopoly of the 
market. With regard to the import duties, ho 
directed that they should be raised to 7^ per cent, 
on raw produce, and on balf-nianiifactured goods; 
to ]() per cent on niuimlactured goods of most 
dcseriplioiis, and 20 per cent, on luxuries. 
'J'hcse are merely the general features of the 
Order. * 

5589. IVcre any stops taken by the Govern¬ 
ment (vf India consequent on that despatch ?— 
Y'es; shall 1 nienlioii the conclusion of Lord 
Stanley’s Despatch ? 

5590 . If you please?—He directed some re¬ 
forms in the way 'of subsllfuling fixed rates on 
weights and measures, instead of a eliargo ad 
raliimii, and he calculated that these measures 
would give the'(jovcrnm(>nt of India about 75 
lacs of rujiees, or three ((iiartens of a million 
jiomids sterling more revenue. At the end 
of tile Despatch, be acknowledges the letter 
of the 5tli of h'ehruary 1859, from the Govern- 
nieiit of India, which generally agreed with the 
views which he liad exjircssed. Then on the 14th 
of March 1859, the Government of India wrote 
a letter which eroKs<.-tl this Despatch of Lord 
Staiilcv’s and forwarded Act 7 of 1859. This 
Act raised the duties very much to the pitch 
directed in Lord Stanley's Dcspatclu and ihcre 
was a clause inserted in the Act which gave 
jiowcr to add the increased duly to current con¬ 
tracts which had been made under the old law, 
so as to llirow the increased duty on. the buyer. 
(In tlie 2f!tli of Alareli in that, year, 1859, a very 
strong reiiionstvauce was iimde by tlic iiicreantilo 
community iu lloiiibay; in fiiQt, there was a very 
considerable .feeling expressed tliroiighout the 
wbole of India rtu the tjubjcct.of this customs 
measure. 

5591. When you say “expressed throughout 
India,” do you lueau by the unlives or by the 
Euroiienns'f—{'biefly by the Europeans. And 
a memorial from the CHiambcr of Commerce in 
Ibanbay was Ibrw^irded by Lord Elpliiustonc’s 
Govennnent, pointing out that the action of 
Act 7 of 1859 wouhl lit very much to derange 
their trade, and that the rotrosjiective clauses 
would be practically, inoperative, owing to tlie 
number of bands through which a great part 
of-tlic trade. es|iccially the piece goods trade, 
jiassed; and they -suggested that instead of tliis 
eusloins measure, measures of direct taxation of 
incomes, wliicli did not pay other taxes to Go- 
vcrnuionl shotild he considered, and also some 
measure for payment of a stamp duty on hills of 
exchange, and on cheques, and, tlurdly, a succession 
tax. I'hese papers were forwarded to the (Jo- 

vemmest 
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vernmerit in England; and on the 2.')th of May 
1859, Lord Cuuuine’s Government acknow¬ 
ledged Lord Stanley 8 letter, and pointed out 
that the orders received hud in effect already 
been carried out, except that the .duty ou 
cotton yarn was only 5 jicr cent.; that 10 per 
cent was levied on unwrought metals, and duties 
rather higher than Lord Stanley had proposed, 
on beer, tobacco, and spices. Oircxports no 
increase was levied, excc|)t on grain, and for 

a iecial rensdns reduced duties, or duties lower 
lan Lord Staidey had eontenijdated, were levied 
On raw .silk and tohncco. Subscfiucnt (o tins 
period, Mr. Janies "Wilson went out as financial 
adviser to the Government of India, and one of 
the points to which his attention was particularly 
directed, was to meet the ohjeetionj and irrita¬ 
tion which had been excited by thci-e very 
heavy customs duties. On the 29th of Juno 
1860, the Governor General in C'ouncil, address¬ 
ing the Secretary of State, rc|)litd to ’the 
objections which liatl lieen hrouglit foi-ward hy 
some of the mercantile h<idics, and poiiitcil 
out that the duties liad been altered, and that 
whereas the duties stood in iHiV.) as I'ollows: 
on yarns, .') per cent.; on jiKico goo.ls, 10 per 
cent.; on haberdashery, millinery, and ho-^iery, 
and articles of lu.vury of that kind, 20 jier cent.; 
in 1860 these.duties were all nnifonnly fixed at 
10 per cent. Ihit it was observed that the 
ohjeotion.s of the mercantile connnunity appeared 
to refer rather to a new tariff of valuitlioiis, the 
operation of which very inaterially modified the 
bare letter of the customs law. 

5592. I think in the Act of IH-IO the views of 
Lord Stg,nlcy in levying the duties on tlie <|uun- 
tities, and not on the value, wore not canicil mil.; 
it was still an tid ralornn system, except as 
regards spirits and Ihiuors?—Yes, [ think it was 
generally ad valurmn ; and the dcs|)iitcli of tlic 
Government of India observed that tlicy found, on 
reference to Bombay, that there wme very great 
discrepancies in dig jiraetiec of the three J'resi- 
dencies, especially .as regarded the tarilf of valua¬ 
tions on wliieh duties were levied, and that they 
had, therefore, ordered a general (011111111110 to 
assemhlc at Calcutta to fix a iinlfonii tarilf ol’ 
valuations for all India, or to considm' the po.ssl- 
hility of it. Those observations w’cre direeled to 
meet the objections whieli liatk heoii made by 
morcantilo bodies, botli in India and in this 
country, but they wutre addressed to the Secre¬ 
tary of State; it was abo pointed mit that trado 
was much depressed by cholera in dm iiili rior of 
the couutry, and letters were enclosed Irmii the 
Bombay Governmont, and from -hlr. Spooin'r, 
who was a very experienced (.’oiinnissioncr of 
Customs at Bombay,' and who jioiiited out 
that in Bombay the merchants ii.ul always liecn 
taken into' council .with regard to die fi.viug 
the tariff of valuations, and dial, in coiiseiiueiiet! 
the Bombay tariff was a belter and more business¬ 
like one than tliat at (/aieutta. 

That is to say', the valuations in the 
tariff'/—Y' cs, the price list; then, in Juno of 
1860, a committee was appointed at ('aleulla, 
cousisdug of Mr. .Spooner, from -Madras and 
Bombay, Mr. Biillon, a meiTlianf of Caleufta, to 
represent the mercantile community, and Mr. 
Ashley Eden, who i.( at present acting ns Com¬ 
missioner in Burmali, and w'ho was then Secre¬ 
tary to the Board *of Ilevcnuc in Bengal, on 
behalf of the Bengal Govcrnraeht; and they for¬ 
warded a Ueport on the 26th of October 1860, 
0 . 59 . 
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submitting for sanction a uniform tariff, with some Sir U. B, £, 
important cuslimis reforms, and many suggos- Fr«K,K.q.B., 
tions for eiisfoins reforms; and since Hint period o.c.».i. 
there has been much more uniformity of pritcticc 
thriiiiglioiit the customs iulministradon of all 
India. In 1867, on lli<>, 7th of January, there 
vya.s a .Report hy a second tariff committee, eon- 
sisliiig (if Mr. Bellasis, to represent the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay', Mr, lliiiite.r Blair, to represent 
the Govcriiinent of Madras, Mr. Crawlord, to 
rcprcstuit the Govermnent of India and the Ben¬ 
gal Goveriiiiient, and Mr. Schiller, a merchant 
ol Calcutta, to represent, the mereanfile commu¬ 
nity, with Mr. Lam', as scerefarv; then they 
snhinlltcd a further revised tariff of \ ablations, 
ealeulatecl to meet flio elnmgcs in prices wliieh 
had (leenrred since the lust tariff' commifteo 
reported. 


5594. Wliul Wii.s the re.siill of their labours? — 
Generally, I iliiiik, llicre had been a grr-at rise 
ill )iriees, but very considerable variations in 
iiiiist of the articles; they submitted a now elassi- 
ficatioii ol ai'liclc.s, and a very' considerable re¬ 
form, wliieli (Mst vgrvlittle, by pntling a niinibcr 
of jiet l.y articles on tliC lr(;e list : instead of eiin- 
meraliiig the free articles, am] leaving all ofliers 
diilialih'; liny emiiiierated tbo dutiable artiole.s 
a,ml lell all others Inie ; they siihinitiml -'igge.s- 
tiiiiis al.-o for allerlng the dulie.s on wims; for 
reiliiciiig all dnliable arliele.s to 97 iinpurts, and 
nimr exports, with an extra, duly on grain in order 
to nialv‘' uji Cor liie Ins':. Mr. Crawford reiairded 
a dis..eiit from bot!i l!i<;se snggc.stions; lie, eoii- 
(Mirred lii the Vt'porl, l)iil lie dissmilod froiii both 
sngge,'•tions, and gave very |)()werful arguiiienls 
to .support bi.s di.-^.-enl; on the 19lb JMaivii |si(]9 
tiiere was aiiollier tariff of valuations; and in 
IttfO Act 17 wa.s jiassed : it fixed the import 
duties g..'iieraliy on this footing (I give merely 
very generally the features 1 ; T-i per cent, on 
niiiiiiiiaetureil goods ami raw material; .'If, per 
(;enl. (Ill twist; 5 per eeiit. on piece goods : 1 per 
(‘(III (111 iron, ami It) ]ier eeni. on tobacco; ami 
on exports, the prineipal diilie.s were :i rijpee.-? 
: a maiiml on indigo; anna.s a iiiaiiml on grain ; 
■1 per cent, on lae, and 6 per (;eiit. on oil, seeds, 
Colton I'ooils, bides, and spirli.s. 

.'i.i!),). Ila.s any diaiige been made since fli(!n? 
- • .Since then the jiresciit enstoiiis duties are fixed 
hy Acts I.') and 1-4 ol ; liiey' have only jnsL 
been received, and they eiiilirm'e the law as it is 
HOW'. 


55!)(». Do tli(,,s(; A(.9.s eoiitaln iiow'.the whole of 
the import ami export duties for India ?• - Ye.s.— 
('//((' trcie liiiinli'tl hi, vide Ap/iriidi.r,} 

5.>!)7. I see tliere .arebolh tlio value on w'liich 
duty is aise.-.-ed, and llie rate of duty stated in 
the Sehcdule.s to the Act?—I'es. 

559.'k Is the (inly to be levied on llie '• rate of 
duty,'' or on the prexious c.oluiiiu'!'—Besicle.s the 
Act wliicli fixes the rale.s of duly leviabl.', thero 
would he from time t(i time a tariff of olficial 
valuations of dutiable arlielos wbieh would guide 
the levy of the duty. 

55!)9. Thi.s Act repeaks all llic former rates, 
and various duties then exisliiig ?—Ye.-i. 

5li()t>. Is this Act in the jn'Csent year based on 
any' new principles, or is it a mere eorreetion of 
details of| tlie former dnlies f —Generally there 
have beew considerable icduetioiis in fbe duties; 
not to any great extent during tins pro,sent year, 
but llie general result lias been that from 10 and 
15 per cent., which were the rates formerly pre¬ 
vailing, duties have been lowered to 7i and” 5 per 
^ * 3 cent.. 
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Sir H B.E. cent., which are now ihc general rates of import 
/Ver«,x.c.B., duties. 

a.041.1. 5601. Have you any papers whieh will enable 

you to state the amounts wlilcli have been levied 
*8 May for the revenue, under the different 

systems that you have deseribed?—1 could give 
from tlie.se papers, whieh have been previously 
laid before Parliament, the. total amount of eiis- 
toni duties for a great many rears past. 

.'j 602. iVould yon now state them, with refer¬ 
ence to the dates fi.ved for the changes of the 
system, what was the amount when first the con¬ 
solidation was begun V--1 thinli about IS 10 was 
the time; it is given here, “ receipts, charges, 
and net receipts.” 

5003. Can you state thegros.s?—Tn IS46—17 
the gross receipts in Meiigal wen" 771,070; in 
the North \V<"stern Provinces, lliG,.578/.: m 
Madras, 1.'ll,040 /.; in llomb.ay, .‘>07,137/.; there 
was a total charge for collection of 180,030 /., and 
a net customs revenue ol‘ 1,180,089 1. 

5001. AVithoiil going into the details of the 
several' |)residencies, what was the total gro.s8 
amounts 'in the next period?-- In 1850-57, 
customs, exeln.^ive of salt (they arc given in this 
general abstract slaleinent of revenues and 
ehiirges of India, for 15 years'), amounted to 
1,197,8i)7/. gross. Then I think the next yeaf 
would he 1859-00, the gro.ss revenae then w'as 
.3,203,.'il5/,; then in 1809 70, it was 2,429,185/. ; 
and this tahhi, whieh 1 am about to hand in, give* 
the enstoms, exclusive, of salt, for 1809-70, in 
each presidency, with the expenditure; the 
gross amount is 2,429,185 and the exjienditure 
is 181,4.'’)0 /., leaving a in't iiieome of 2,317,721 /. 

oOti.'i Air. U. Siiiilli.\ Tlial is not the esti¬ 
mate?—No; theaeliial.—(7’/(c Tuhlf wax haiifirti 
ills vide A]>iwiidl.r.) 

.5000. Chairmav.] Have ymi anythiiig more to 
addon the subject of customs revenue; do you 
wish to make any sngge.stions on (lie Mihject ?— 
Only that it seems to me that the duties now are 
almost as low as is emisistent with any hope of 
getting eoiisiderahle revenue from them; the 
present (iovernnient of India seems fully alive to 
the necessity of carrying out siicli reforms as 
have been suggested, in the way of exempting 
articles whieh yield very little revenue, hut their 
liauds are tied at present by their financial diffi¬ 
culties : the only reform th.at seems to me ex¬ 
tremely desirable (and even for that it would he 
neee.ssary to wait till their fiuaneos were easier) 
would he thejiholilioii of the export duties; and 
that is a reform whieh, 1 think, might he carried 
out probably with very little loss of revemie; 
heennse, with regard to a great many of these 
export duties, such, for instance, as the export 
duty on grain, besides t he general object Ions which 
apply to it, yoiir ("ircnm.stanccs in India give you 
a very considerable slmn; by tlic increase in your 
land revemK^of anv increased production of grain, 
which might be tiie conseiinence of the export 
duties being removed ; it lias been snggcsteii on 
rather high mitliority lately, to aboHsli customs 
duties altogutbcr in India, but I must say that 
seemed to me, rather a millennial sort of reform, 
whieh would be vety desirable in itself, but was 
not to be practically considered at a time when 
‘ you are uot in a jiositlou to give uji 2J)00,0()0 1. 

of indirect revenue. I 

5607. Have you tlie amount, of revenue derived 
from each of the jiritimpal articles last year?—I 
will have a return prepared, and hand it in. 

5008. Having regard to the considerable re¬ 


duction that lias taken place in the gross amount 
of cusOnns duties, do you think it would be im- 
jiOBsiblc to bring the enstoms duties back amin to 
the amount that they formerly realised ?—xhere 
is tlii.s diflieuliy, that the interests of India and 
of England oii that point seem rather at variance. 
NSt doubt some, eonsidcralde increase of revenue 
might lie realised by inoreaeing the import duties, 
say, u])ou piece goods and yarns, but the direct re¬ 
sult of that would be to diminish consumption and 
to slinuilatc production on the spot, hnd of course 
it i"' not desirable if you can avoid it, to increase 
duties upon noccs.sary articles of clothing; in one 
sense it is tjult.e for the benefit of the Indian 
tax-payer th.it the poorer classes should get their 
elotliiiig in the eheape.st possible markets, and 
niateriuls for clothing are uot ani'ing tlm articles 
which, if it could possibly be avoided, you would 
select, for taxation. ^ 

5009. Do you think there is any great amount 
of eontrabiiiid importatiou into India at .the pre¬ 
sent time?-—! .sluiuld tliink that under these lOw 
duties there was not much room for smuggling. 

5010. Do you think that there was imich 
smuggling wlien the duties were higher'?—Un¬ 
doubtedly theie wTis. Some set-off against the 
al>o!itioii of export duties might be toiiud in a 
system of stamps, jiossibly, which might enable 
the Government, by levying a stao'ff duty, to 
ileclare exports free, with a less sacrifice of re¬ 
venue, tlnin they could do without some set-off; 
but that, of Course, is a (pic.d.inu always of balance 
of advaiit!ige.s. 

5011. Have yon any reason -to think that the 
e.’qmit of eoinmodides would be increaseil in 
(piaiitity if (lie ex|)ort ilndes were removed?—I 
liave no donb(, nl'!(,. The saltpetre trade was en¬ 
tirely strangled by the export, ilnt.y upon saltpetre, 
and 1 have no donbi that the indigo trade is in 
considerable danger from the same cause. For¬ 
merly, both saltpi'tre .and indign were almost 
moiiopnlies of India. Saltpetre wa.s produced in 
other countries, and part iciiliirly on the Continent; 
and ill Belgium they ili.seovered the means of 
making it artificially, which was so much stimu- 
lat<M.I by the very high duties imposed on salt- 
jietro that they got to make the ardficial saltpetre 
very cheaply, and the trade in the natural salt- 
jiefre was very seriously injured, and piiiliably 
will never reeovoi'. In the same way the hign 
duties on indigo stimulated coiujictition in Java 
and other countries, and though tliey have not 
got native indigo at all equal to Indhin indigo, 
between artificial dyes and the im|>rove<l indigo 
of other countries, the indigo of Bengal will pro¬ 
bably be run rather close. In the same way the 
rice duties in Hurmah no doubt jiiit the Burmese 
export grain trade at a great disadvantage as 
compared with Siam and other great rice pro- 
iliming countries which are close at baud. 

5fll2. Do you know whether any drawback is 
allowed on exjiort from Burmah to Bombay, or 
any other part of India, on grain or other com¬ 
modities on wliidi duty has been paid'?—I am 
not sure how that is, 

5013; You 8o not Know what the present law 
is with referenee to the imjmrt into one part of 
India of any. commodities for which an export 
duty has been levied in another part of India?— 
There is no |H)rt to port duty in India now. 

5014. Would grain from "IBurmah to Bombay 
be free of duty ?—1 am not sure; I will ascertain 
that. But Burmah .is differently treated witii 

regard 
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rogiirtl lo ils grain duties from the rest of India, 
I think. 

6615. -Do you know why that Is?—-No; I am 
not aware that there is any good rciwon for it. 
Tl»ere is the reason that there is a consideraide 
cxjiort grain trade which there is not elsewhere. 

5616, Has it any referunee to the desire to 
levy a tax upon the .grain grown in the Icrritoiy 
of the King of Burmah?—No; there are frontier 
duties which would secure any object oi tliat 
Itind without the inlorvenlion of tlie sea customs. 

5617. Mr. Cniwim-d.'] 1 see tliat the recent 
Act applies to Britisli India; wdiat is the defini¬ 
tion of British India ?—x\ll India under the tiro- 
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vernnicnt of the (lovernorbeneral- „ , 

5618. Including Burmah?—Including British 
Buniiah. 

5619. And Aden?—Yes. 

5620. I suppose tliiit notwlthslanding the 
diflercncc of circumstances in the extensive 
region over which British India extends, a 
uiuformity of duty i.s necessary nnle.-.s you intro¬ 
duce a system of duties ujioii triinsport troin one 
port to another?—Yes, 1 sec on reference to tlie 
Act that with reganl to the Burmese duties I 
was elearly wrong just now ; grain of all sorts is 
subject to an export duty of 3 annas per niaiind ; 
that w'oxdd be invarialile on all exports from all 
Indian ports, to all ports out ot India. 

.5621. Then a duty would be levied upon 
grain exported from one Indian port to any otiier 
Indian port? — No, lieeause these duties are 
levialde only on exjiorts out of British India. 

5622. Have you any return by you of the jiro- 
portion of the total receipts which are derived 
from the cxjiort duties ,as distinguished Irom 
import duties?—i'es, they could be given. I 
have here the gross amounts for all India. 

562.3. What is the whole amount, derived from 
the export duties for the whole of India? 
£.530,509. 

5624. Could you furuisli us with an aceount ot 
the sums provided by each separate artielc?— 

Yes. 

5625. I think 1 understood you to object ujion 
broail principles to the imposition of an exi'ort. 
duty ?—Certainly; it socins to me to be in every 
sense a duty which you can only justify on 
grouuds of pressing necessity, 

5626. Was it not ujioii that ground lliat Mr, 
Crawford in (Calcutta dissented from the otlier 
Coinmissioiiers?—Yes; I could read you his 
dissent if you would like. lie says, “ W ith 
regard to the extra duty on grain, my objection 
ishased first on the ground that all ex]iort duties 
are indefensible except under the direct necessity 
of the State. They are contrary to the prin¬ 
ciples fif |K)litieal economy, and holding this view 
1 cannot recommend that a cevtain aiiioiiiit of 
wrong having been already done to the trade of 
the country by existing exjiort duties, a further 
wrong should he perpetrated by adding to the 
export duty in grain.’’ 

5627. I)o you concur in those remarks?—Cer- 

5628. lie was opposeiT 111 that view by the 
other Commissioners?—Yes, he was iilorie. 

5629. He was opposed by Mr. Bellasis, who. 
represented the Government of Bombay, and 
by Mr. Hunter Blair from Madras?—Yes; it 
bad been remarked that the greater pitft of the 
grain exported was consumed in Mauritius, and 
HI other countries, where an import duty was 
levied on it, and that the only effect of the exfwrt 
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duty being remitted, would be that the import Sir//.5.A', 
duty at the Mauritius, iiiid in other places, wmild ,Prer«,K.o.B., 
he rai.scd. To that Mr. Crawford answers, “ If 0.CJ.1. 
the goveruments of olher places arc ill-advised 
enoiigli.fo put heavy import duties on certain 
articles, 1 do not sec that we are hound to re- 
talliate by also putting a heavy addition to the 
exjiort duty here.” 

5630. Do you agree with him in that?—En¬ 
tirely. 

5631. Do you know what duly is eliarged upon 
the iiiipoi'laliori of grain into ('pylon?—No; I 
believe if is one of the jtrincipal items of cu.stoios 
revenue there. 

5632. And is an export duty charged iipon 
fhe grain going out from the Indian iiorts to 
(.^■ylon?—Yes, it would be ehargeable. 

.563:1. You were referring just now fo tlie 
article of saltjietre; is it not. the ease llial flic 
exjiort duty was very much augmeiifed in (he 
time of M r! .1 allies Wilson ?— Y es. 

5(i.el. And is it within your knowledge that 
grea(. olijeetion was taken to that in lliis eoimlry, 
both in rarlianient and out ol' 1‘urliainciit?— 

Yes, and it was very mueh discussed in (lie (lo- 
veninieiil of India at the time; I was afraid llmt 
the results would be wliat they have lieeii, and I 
stated iiiv objection at the time ; but it was based 
rather on a tlieoretical ojiinionas (o (be certainty 
of eliemistry in the long run eflccting aiiytbing 
tliat .was jmssible in the way of niiuiufaetiirc, 
rallier than iijion any proved fact; 1 have no 
ilmdit t.bal if Mr. .lames Wilson bad lived (bis 
duty on saltpetre would have been very speedily 
removed. 

5(i:{5. It was based on the false assumption 
that 1 mlia was the only soiiree fnmi which sup¬ 
plies of salliiet.rc could be oblained, or supplies 
of any article e.iiuivalent to saltjietre, for the jmr- 
poses of e< iiimnTe.e ? — Y’ es. 

56;{6. Ami is it not the fact that the effect of 
that, was to stiiiuilate eheiiiieal ingenuity in some 
jiarts of Kurojie, and to cause I lie, inirodiietion of 
an article which has siijierseded, to some extent, 
saltjietre?—Y’es. 

56;!7. And I believe that that was the ilircet 
coiiseijueiicc of the jiriee of saltjietre lieiiig en- 
Inuiced by llic imjiosit.iou of this heavy exjiort 
duty ill C^aleiitta?—The attcmjit to mn.mifaeturo 
saltjietre on a great scale, artilieially and cheaply, 
liad been made before in Belgium. Of course it 

was very mueh stimulated by the additional ex- 

, • • 

jiort duty. 

5638. Saltjietre is a natural jiroduct of the 
soil, is it not, 1.0 a great extent?—Yes; in India 
it is a natural jiroduct of the soil, whencyer there 
is a certain amount of animal matter mixed up 
with the ordinary soil of the district, and it is 
fniiml in any jilivee whore there are old ruins, or 
former liabitiitioiis, or where there has been much 
animal life formerly. 

5639. The duty on saltjietre in Imlia now has 
been altogether wilhdrfiwn; it is free, is it not? 

—Y'es; the only articles now subject to export 
duties are cotton goods, grain of all sorts, liides 
and skins, indigo, lac, oil seeds, and sjiiccs. 

5640. Do you know wlietlier the removal of 
the duties has had any efiect in reinstating the 
exjiort libde from Calcutta of saltpetre ?—I have 
not heard what the effect has been. 

5641. With regard to indigo, is it not the fact 


1 there is a very large production of indigo 
In (Central America?—! believe, in Central 
America and Java; and also great efforts have 
K K 4 been 


that 

now 
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Sir been iiiacic to produce it in the West Indies, in 

/'>vre,x.c.B., Jamnica, and elsewliere. 

O.C.S.I. .'iC ia. 'I'he effect of the duties is, pro tanto ,-is 
—rj~ it not, to place the Indian production at a disad- 

93 May vnnta<i(! ns comiiared with tlic indigo that^ is 
hroiiglit from Giiateinala to this country, which 
pays no duty ?—Yea; 1 have understood also that 
some of tlic chemical dyes- lately invented arc 
likely to interfere seriously with thc'use of 
indigo. 

I)G43. 1 am told that the effect of the export 
duty bears very heavily on the lower qualities of 
indigo inauufaeturcd in the Madras Presidency ; 
have you heard that?—Vos; it certainly bears 
much more heavily in jnoportion to the low 
quality of the dye. 

5644. That indigo being already subjected to 
a heavy charge ns regards its value, in the form 
of the tax paid iinon the land upon which the 
indigo i.H eullivatea?—Yes, of course ; like any 
other agricultural jproilucc, the raw material pays 
•tax. 

5645. Then again, in the article of hides, 1 
see that an export duty of .1 per cent, is charged 
upon bides; I believe the trade in hides fnim 
India has been a very largely increasing tr.ade? 
—Yes ; it is the growth of late years entirely, I 
believe, or almost entirely. 

5646. And those hides, of course, have to 
come into competition in the markets of Eurojie 
with the hidc.s from the South American Atlantic 
States, which ])ay no duty here?—Yes; and 
from Australia. 

5647. And the removal of the export duty in 
India Avould, as reganls the hides brought to this 
country, have placed them in a iio.^itioii for better 
competition with regard to liides from other 
countries?— Yi's. 

.5618. In fact, broadly speaking, these export 
duties levied to so large an c.vtent upon 1 ndian 
productions are, so iar as they go, very mneh 
nginst the extension of the exjiort trade of India? 
—Certainly. 

5646. Mr. Jiimilcf.'] With reference to those 
arlieles tli.at arc exported which are not now 
subject to export diity, is there an .aecomil kept 
of them ?—Y es; a statistical account. 

5650. At all the ports ?—Yes. • 

.5651. Mr. i/corA.J Wifh regard to the Molurfa 
tax, that existed only at Madras, 1 think ? —It 
was a universal tax iiji to 35 years ago; it was 
then reduced thronghont India, Avifh the excep¬ 
tion of Madras, where it was huger in projtor- 
tionatc amount than elsewhere, and it was tempo¬ 
rarily retained there until an equivalent could 
be found for it, and the jaoposition of the (Jo- 
vermm^ut of India in the early part of 1857 wa.s 
directed to finding an ciiuivalcut to enable them 
to rciliiee the Motuvl'a tax. 

5652. Were, there serious objections cntcr- 

talued to the Motuvfa tax ?—It was a rather 
clumsy and antiquated tax on trades and profes¬ 
sions. ‘ ' 

5653. And llie cu.stonls duties to some extent 
are a substitute for it?—It was iulcnded in 1857 
to slightly raise the imjiort duties in order to 
enable the Government of India to get rid of the 
Moturfa duties; it was supposed that a measure 
of that kind would, upon tlie whole,|bc for the 
benefit of the country. 

5654. But was it popular amongst the people; 
were they not ineliued rather to pay the Moturfa 
tux, to which they were used, than to pay in¬ 
creased duties on articles of consumption r—It 


could hot be said t» be populkr; it was not much 
objected to, because it was an bid tax to which 
they were accustomed; it liad been an almost 
universal tax in all ages in India. 

5655. The present rate of import duty docs 
not interfere seriously with tlJ^ consumption, in 
your opinion, iloes it?—Of course any import 
duty, liowcvcr light, must interfere with consump¬ 
tion, both directly by the additional price, and 
indi«;ctly by the delay, and a certain obstruction 
to trade inevitable at any custom house; but 
beyond that it seems to me that the rates of the 
jirescnt inqiort tariff arc almost as low us you 
couhl have them, if you intend to get any re¬ 
venue at all from customs. 

5656. Mr. Lyfldioti,'] YVe have had contra¬ 
dictory opinions as to tlie extent to which the 
groat mass of the population share the burdens 
caused by imiwrt duties; what is your opinion 
on the subject us to the poorck classes, who are 
the great nnuss of the population, I suppose ?— 
A great jiart of their clothing pays import duties; 
I should say that the poorest native of India paid 
occasionally iinjxn't duties upon his clotliing and 
upon such few articles of luxury as are used in 
tlie shape of. spices and sugar and beads, and 
tilings pf that sort. 

5657. And no class yon think is too poor to 
be able to purcbusc such articles as foreign-made 
clotli ?—Hardly any so jioor. There are still 
considerable districts of India where most of the 
cotton cloth is of native manufacture, bat, gene¬ 
rally, the English manufacture is driving out the 
native throughout the country. 

.56.58. Ho'you think that, on the whole, that 
is liencfieial to the country ? —It cuts both ways. 
It gives tlicm alniudant and cheap clothing, but 
probably the clothing is not so substantial, and 
their being clothed by a foreign country sacrifices 
a eerlaiu amount of native industry. However, 
of lute yours there has been a very considerable 
increase of power-loom jirodnction in India it¬ 
self. 

5659. YVe have been fold by witnesses from 
Hcvenil quarters of India that the salt tax is the 
only means of taxing the mass of the popula¬ 
tion. Is your aequuintence with India so gene¬ 
ral as to enable you to say how that is?—It is 
one of the most eflcctual Avays of reaching every 
head of the jiopiilalion, hut I have no doubt that 
there is ii/very small proportion, and a decreasing 
proportion, of that population of India'which- 
does not in some way or another contribute to 
customs. Of e.onrse. it is very difficult where the 
country is so large, and pnaluccs such a great 
variety of products Avithin itself, to reach all the 
articles Avhicli you would Avish to tax through the 
medium of sea taxing. 

5660. As to expoi t-duties, I understand that 
j^our objection to the present export duty is this, 
that tlicrc is no article of which India as so com- 
])lcte a inonopoly as to be able safely to bear an 
cxjiort duty ?—Ves. 

5061. Y'ou AA’onld riave ;;no objection if there 
Avas such an article to put an export duty on it, 
1 j)resuuic?-^No, I think it Avould be theore¬ 
tically a perfectly defensible export duty, but I 
knoAV of no such article. 

5662. 1 thought you mentioned tliree or four, 
amongst them, shellac and borax, of which you 
said that India had a monopoly ?—-Borax is tier- 
haps as nearly one of those i^cles as possiblo, 
but still bora.x is produced W some extent in 
Italy, to some extent in Chili and it roaches 

England 
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England alro throi^li China from-thn borax .taken?—No, 1 think not; 1 thiidc thattlieGo- 
mines in Thibet^ which supply the Indian borax, vomment has always considered th^it they deal Fnn, xc.b., 
56{i3. No other articles appear to you as bus- with the mnum duty as one simply concerning o.c.8.i. 
ceptible of an export duty in regard of there their ownExcheiper and the trade'in China, and ^ 

being a monoimly OT them ?—T know of none. without any special reference to Holkar. As far 

5664. Not tinker, for instance ?—Every Sind ns 1. am aifrare they have always regarded him ' 
of Indian timbei™ run more ..or less closely, by as the . landlord of the territory in which this 
timbers of similar quidities lrom other countries, article is grown, qnd they have not specially con- ’ 

5665. Mr. Gran/ Duff."] I suppose, with're-’ sidered. whether their dealmg with the opium 

f 'nrd to the customs yout general policy would rfeveauc affected him beneficially- or otherwise. 

•e to get rid of the export quj^es .as soon as'|) 08 - ' 5672. liut you do not consider that the Uovern- 

siblc?—I think tliat is the policy of the iircscnt . menthas done anything that could in any way he 
Government of India, and a very soanv) policy. repfoseuted as iinfarr or harsh. to'Holkar ?— 

5666. Would you getyid of them altogether, Clearly not. 
or only partially ?—,I would got rid of them alto- Then my honourahh^ friend a.?ked, 

gctiier, Docausc there is a very great jn’aclitml “ Olwire i.s no existing treaty or anything of that 
bcncft in ft customs bouse, in your exports kind whieli'jircvents Holkar from levying a higher 
being altogether free^^^and examined no further duty?” to which Sir llobert Hamilton replied, 
than is necessary for statistical-purposes. - “.No; but a treaty might lie construed into flmt, 

5667. And, no doubt, if wc livcr' arrive at that ^icrhajis you would not say that that is a fair 
millennia] period of-whibh you ppoke, you would description, would yoh ?—1 am-quite sure-that • 
be willing to sweep awa^ the import duties also? tliat i«-a view that never could be taken by the 
—Yes; hut only when, in some ww winch lean Qovcrmntint of India. , 

hardly imagine, you* got a very corfslderablc 5074. Sir C. Wiufifinld.] Yon say tliat Holkar 
amount of indirect taxation by some other means, enulif only levy the diffcrcrice belwceu the rate 

5668. Which would you begin with; wliieli .of duty fixed by tlie Government per .chest, and 
duty would you sweep away first?—1 think that what oiiiun'i could Incir relatively to the co.st'iit 
the course which has been aclopled in this conn- which it i.s produced ?—Yes., 
try is the sound one, dealing first of all ivith. 5fi75‘.. Itnt why is he re.sti-icled to that limit;- 

articles which enter largely into manufactures, what is there to jn’cveut him from pulling on ,a 
and then such articles as enter hiIo building, and duty of 200 or 300 rupees a ebest?—Because, if 
clothing, and the m'fttcrials ivhicli arc most in use he did it, ho wouhl strangle the trade, 
among the largest nuinhpr of our jiojmlation. 5676. He is noX bound by treaty, is he, to con-' 

But. as a matter of policy'^ it seems to me that a, siilcr onr tax upon opium, in |nitting his duty 
taxis to be recommcmfDd, T mean as a mere upon flic opiinv .'—No, but prai^tically that would 
Treasury question, partly because it readies be tlic effeef; I will givxi au inslanec ; sunponug 
large luimbciti, and that when it. does reach large that we I'evy 500 .rupees a chest, and tliat the 
musses you have two conflicting motives in deal- utmo.st that rhe chest will liear without sl.opping 
ingwitharticles which are articles of prime iicees- the trade altogether i.s 600 rupees, Holkar’s 
sity. In one poini^ of view, for instance, a duly jiowors of taxation are jiraclically limited to that 
on salt, or on cldthing, would be very objection- of 1<X) cuiiccs. 

able, it becomes virtually a poll-tax. Tn anotlicr 5677. That I perfectly undci'sland, but as tin 
point of view, as a mere matter of revenue, it Is independent prince, and not restricted, by any 
one of the best duties that yoil'can have, becau.se' treaty, why is ho bound to eoiisidcr our ojiiuni 
it reaches such a large proportion of your .popti- revenue?--Simply because wc have got the door 
latioB, and consequently is s6 productive. of bis territory. ' 

5669. I think your attention has bcetr called . 5V78. Clinirmnn,'\ Is there no convention 

to one or two answers that Avere'given the other respecting the opium?—There is a contention 
day by Sir Bobert Hamilton; 1 will re.-id- the whidi-ciiablek'u.s to levy a.pass duty af Indore, 
questions and answers' to youj and a.'«k your in Ids territory as a matter of convenience, to 
opinion about tjiein.' ,Sir Robert Hamilton was provent our having to levy it on the road between 
asked this question by the Honourable iMemlio.r idni and H^maun ; but that was merely a matter 
for .StroiiU: “Supposing Holkar was to iui.se ofailminislrativc fiidlity, not with aay refai'cnco 
300 rupees a chest in audiUon to what he now to what he was making from tire opium. . 
does, we .must reduce bur duty’ 300 rupees a 5679. ,Sir C. //7»q/7r/f/.} But supposing him 
chest, must wc not?” And he repliesi “ lit would • to be an independent prince, as iudependeut as 
be a question between him and the Government.” the King of Ncpauli.s; we could not constrain 
What would you say ivith regard to tliftt?-^! him to saibniit to this impo-titimi of duty if ho was 
should Bay not; Holkar can only levy on opium opposed to it, could we?—1 do not imagine wc 
the difference between opr diily^, whatever wc should dream of constraining him; we should 
choose to levy at the door of hiS territory', as it simply say “ You may li^’vy what you please, we 
were, and the extreme sum which opium can also’shall levy yvhat we pleaseand, practically, 
aflbrd to pay. . ^ • , as we have got the road to the sea ami the »ca- 

5670. And that is exactly what, he imcs levy ? board, he is in the position that 1 have described. 

—Yes; that is exactly what ho dues Ibvy. 5680. Then I understand that by controlling 

5671. Then the honourable hleinbcr pro- the channels of exit from the territory, .and by 
ceeded tq ask: “ We should, ip fact, prevent his Jiaving the oommand of tlicni, wo juit him in this 
levying any duty that would interfere with bur ' position, that if he was to levy a hcilvy duty, and 
revenue; we would take care that “all. the‘re- wo at tho| same time Vontiniicd to levy oure, 
venue from opium coipcs to our Exchequer ”? practically mo opium could get out of his terri- 
To which ho replied,“That we should-not-be tory?—Trecisoly so; you* have 4}»o turnpike 
losers.” What would you say with referenffe to roads leading from his estate, and you do not in- 
that: would you say that that was n fair way of terfore ivith ivhat happens in his estate, further 
cknressing tlie attitude the Goveimment have ’ than to levy your turnpike tolls. 

0.59; Ii I. 
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BirH.B.E. 0681. Then the poeition of his territory eon- advantages. Bad we make the hant nf in 

.^rwv,K.aB., strains him to snbniit?—Tltere»no submission, all?—Clearly so. 

flx.i. 1 . 5682. We might, if it suited-oui; purpose, put 6686 . Sir C. J^ia^sW.] Eseept soiar as ^is, 
on «> tremendous a duty as practically to prf.plude that if vre wonld joww of oar Silty On Mtdwa 
1871 .* nil exportation of opium from his territory alto- opinta he would be a gainer by it, because he woiM 

gethor ?—Clearly'. ■ ’ . put on sp mnoh more ?—He no^ht'do to^ 

6683. Mr. lAfttdton.'] So could he,' could he 5687. Mr. Do-;^lmow whether It 

not; the trade is practicaUy’at his nretey?— is found by experience that a rise or fall in oar 
Clearly he might do it if he liked. , • ' rates is fojlowed by a rise or fall in bis rates?—I 

66 M. Mr. Grant^JJuff.^ But he has a distinct am not sure jvhetligr that has been observed at 
gain from eveiy chest of opium that passes ?—A *' all.' 

very great gain, and it fs a most profitable culti-. 5688. He oply gets 10 rupees a obost, 1 think? 

vation in itself ' —Yes. , • 

.'>685. In shcjrt, he makes the best of his natural 


.Sirllt-'THEiiFORD AlcOck, k.c.b.. Called in; anU Jbixamineu. 

e * • / ■ » 

Si, .5686. (.'TtnirtMfm.] You are Her Majesty’s Re- io that effect; ehjoinbig the high officers and the 
ILAlcoch, presentative in-China:—Yes; I am Her Mo- magistrates in the pravinocs to enforce the pre^i- 
jesty’s Minister there. • - ' bition against thc'cultivntion of opium in the sense 

— 5690. You have resided there'for some years, which the censor had demanded. I can show 

1 believe ?—For a‘ quarter of a cenfury. ' hereaftqf'tlie terms in which he.'Spoke of the enl- 

5691. During that period have you become tivation of the pop’py, and of the injury which 

acquainted with the circumstances under which opium did to the nation; giving, in fact, the Chinese 
opium is either produced or consumed iu (Jhina ? . view of the trade. Qn the iOth of Pebmary, I sent 
—In the last year oc two my attention has been a despatch to Lord Stanley on the oultivatibn and 
very jioiiitedly directed to both by tho-upeasiness taxation of opium, with various enclosures. It 
of the merchants engaged in the trade as to the was sent to the India Office, and also to Calcutta; 
cultivation of the .poppy in China; and in con- and I should be very glad if you would permit 
sequence of that, I look steps to inform myself me to read two or three passa^s from it, because 
as far as possible, ami to get ajl the infbiination they will show in what state our information was 
that I could. ^ at the beginning of 1869, when my attention was 

5692. Will you kindly state to. the Committee -most pointedly directed to It. 1 began by saying, 

what was Uic result of that information, or the “ Some anxiety, having been expressed by ship- 
charimter of it r-r-I think, perhaps. It* will save pers of opium from India, Os to the increai^ 
the time^of the Committee, if yon Wll allow me growth of the drug iu China, and a desire oon- 
to first give a statement*of what were the general veyed to me through Messrs. Jardine & Matbe- 
conditions I found existing there. • son for information, I addre&ed a ciroular to 

6C93. Can you. atat^ what were the conditions Her Majesty’s consuls, directing them to foraitdt 
as regards the cultivation '?—As regards the cul- me with all the data they could collect Mr. 
tivation, and-its bearing upon' the trade, as - Consul Medhurst will have already transmitted, 
well as the influences bearing npoii, both in refc- '’by my direction, Cbpy of his Report, and 1 now 
rence to the political condition of China. As baye the honour to enclose one from Mr. Lay, 
I have incntioiicd there wa.s very general un- at.Kiukiang. In tlie notes furnished by Ito. 
easiness felt among the chief mci'cantile houses Cooper some further information will be found, as 
in China towards the end of 1868, ami Messieurs regards the extent of cultivatba in Szech'uen and 
Jardine, Matlieson, and'some other linns had a Yunnan, and the causes of its increase; also, in 
reference made to me to know whether I could . the enclosed accounts drawn from llie local ptresa. 
ascertain for them how far the reports were true, It appe-ors that the native drqg is -not only far 
that there was a large and -increasing cultivation ■ less costly than the Indian (one-lmlf Ae price), 
of the poppy*; upon which I took what steps were but greatly preferred by the Chinese, for .tite 
in Hiy power, and sent a^ circular to the diff'erent same rcasou that they prefer their own tobaeoo 
consuls, in order to obtain, on .the sjiot, iuforma- leaf, as less potent in its effects and conaeqnentiy 
tion,from'native sources. The trade for the three . in all probability much'loss injurions. IfMr.Me^ 
or four years i>receding; I learnt from thetmer- hurst’s informatiou is to be teU^dnpoa, nearly two- 
chants, Imd been a losing teade, and the .demand tiiirds of the rich and fertile Province oS Szech’nen 
for Ind'iah opitun seemed to have been checked; ieunder opium cultivation and one-third of Yuo- 
tliat'is to say, its progressive increase, which had nan ;, opium ,4u,such cases, taking the j^aoe of the 
been' very remarkable for many years before, nulural products of the country, of rioei, silk, oora, 
seemed to be stopped,'all tjf which pointed to sugar,'&c.” Then I go on to a'ayi « It is not 
some cause that was interfering either with the surprising, therefore, -that the Chinese Otovvett* 
consumption orjnritii .the demand fur it. In Jo- ment, by mcis^c of a prohibitoiy decree, of wMoh 
nuary 1869, one^of tlie censors,.Yuen-ko-chuan translutiotf Js enclosed should make'some ^ort, 
by name, memorialised the Grown, req^uesting that however feel^lo or unAiccessful, to etem the flood 
the cultivation of the poppy might be prohibited., and denounce the growth of opium before twn- 
(Theso censors cali everyone, from the emperor ■' thirds of. the whole-soil is taken up in toe paK 
down to'the lowestiofficial, to account, if they duction. of what mankind.in general oomadev 
find anything contrary to tii^laws or traditions (Messrs^ Jardine and Matoesoai opinion to* lie 
of China.) Iq consequence m thie, tkevo'was on contrary notwithstanding)' a nodoiU'a^ demo- 
edict which wpeared in toe " Pekin Guette” of . ral^jog drug, instead tif healtoy food for 
the 2»th of Jimuary, refwring to this memorial, ‘ imllions who till toe ground, tmd iy dadaiiiy 
praying for prohibition, and to previous edictB render Cbiitoxbh in «gmt variety of aUtaentai^ 

^ prodbetB 
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pH^ud* fit for - the eusteoance of 'msii, Tlie 
iwcaor may well consider ‘ the enltivai^n of t^is 
plant is attended with grave prejudice to the 
people’s uieans of subsistence.’ If they could 
even believe with Messrs. Jardine that the opiuin ' 
pipe is * productive ofh^altltful sustentation and 
enjoyment to mMy sooi^es o|' thousands/ t^ero: 
will still be a very excusable^prejudice in ^ivuur 
of rite, contf and sugar among* the nulii'ou.'''Such 
products will still be‘held by tl»o vast majority of 
maukind to offer a better and more healthy sus¬ 
tenance for the human frame, aud to be more 
essential to notional vigour aud growth than all 
narcotics and stimulants tho. ciudh ca it sup]dy. 
According to.the memorial of tlm censor to which 
this imperial decree is duo, the cultivation of 
opium beginning in Kansu has spvead .'to i^licnsi 
aud Bhansi, and has now gradually extended to 
Kiangsu, Honan, Shantung, and other - pro¬ 
vinces, in a word, all over China.” Then 1 'say, 

'* I do not anticipate the decree will be much 
more effective tiian inyierial decrees m*e in 
general.”' “To. return, howe\’CE,,fo the opium 
question, and its iuduenec on couiuiercial i]n’os- 
pec^ there is no doubt that the tcnrlency of fids 
wide'Sprt^id oulfivation of opium on the soil of 
China is to diminish the demand for 1he llidiun 
drug.” I djraW attention to this usscrtioiuif mine 
because I know it is contested in various'quar- ’ 
ters. “Aud although Mr. Cooper’s return’' 
(this is not the Mr. Codper whose evidence you 
haVe had to-day, hut an acting constti in ( lilna), 

“ forwaided. by Mr. Lay, wmdd scorn to show no 
material reduction in the demand, aud the im¬ 
port to meet it lit Kiukiapg and Hankow, ft can¬ 
not bo doused that such a result nmst Ibllow.” 
Mr. Cooper merely stm^e, of course, of the im¬ 
mediate area of observation where he was jiosted. 
Thereisa report from Mr. Macpbersoii, tho Com- 
missiouer of Customs at Newohang, thq most 
northern of ouf ports, winch shoxfs that even 
there it hod spread in u province where one 
Would have fancied that ojmim could not \voll 
be grown. We. Isaru from it that the culture 
of the poppy- had been introduced in a 'still 
mme unex|)ected Quarter. In his valuable re- 
rt on the ttado of Nowchang iu the j enr 1667, 
r. Maepherson iBfbi?nd"u8, “ Carciid anil well- 
dhstributed inquiries teud to show that since the 
opening of Ymg-tzu to foreign trade ” (tlfat is the 
omoial name oftho'ixirt of Mewebang) " this com¬ 
modity has become in the' interior chonper by ouc- 
haif,whiistthenumbe 7 ;of smbkorsbiisliceu trebled. 
In a little village among ti>e highlands tliat form 
the northern border of the Y6ag-t’ieri hill district, ‘ 
I lit upoir four or five aiSres given up to the cul¬ 
tivation of ffie^ppy If ap acre tlicrc yields 200 
taels weight or the drug. It was spoken of as 
being wmMlavoured, but deficient in streiigtli, 
and was 20 per cent, cheaper tliaq foreign opium. 
Further tfilMh, near the Mongolian town of Por 
Htan, it is sown on a larger smile, but with smaller 
resultsi an acre .only yielding 100 taels weight.’!, 
A tael is an ouboe and a tbira ;.aitd astho value 
of foreira opium is nearly weight for weight of 
silver, uiat may mve some Mea of the value of 
^ erop. “In Kffin the p^duction is ‘carried- 
te amudi vaster extent; at least 300 peouls are 
yearly brou^t to the market, and the drug is 
erran offereff for sale in the ^ops of Yiug'teu.- 
neighbourhood of the producing districts, 
tiih presence of tiie natiye article must be ^Aqju- 
dsoial to its foreign rival. At Kirin I found tiie 
prie* eff mum than at Ying* 
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tau when I left; the cultivatina of the poppy 
was only oommenced in tliia portion of tlie empire 
three years ago.” 

5694. You say tiiat the foreign opium is worth 
nearly weight for weight with «lver; is that so ? 
y^Wlien i't y boiled and made ready for smoking, 
it does Approach to that: the joriee of -opium now 
is about 600 taels the pecul, wiiicb is 13.3 Ills. I 
•have omitted reading from this despatch what 
did not seem essential; but that which lias been 
given tends to^ibw, that there is a very large and 
extensive cultivation-of |he'.poppy scattered over 
all the provinces of Cliiita, eveli up to tlie north, 
on tlie Sioiwoliau fi-onlicr, where one did not cx- 
|)cct to find it. On May tlui 19th, I had an 
interview ivith. Wcn-wcang, who i.s one of the 
leading members of th^ Foreign Office of Pekin, 
ajid other iniiiislers, his colleagues. There were 
no suboi'dinates allowed to be present, 4ujd 
thA-eforo it was strictly a confidential one, .md 
that lc<l them io speak out much more I'roely 
on the jsuljg'ect.s iipperitiosl in llieh' minds, the 
inissionarv question, ai^il the opium in Ycferenco 
to a revision ul‘ tlie treaty; than they would 
otliefwise have done. I should be yery glad if 
you would allow inc to reail some passages from 
my desjiateli on that subject,-because it states 
in.the sliortcsl jiosrible way with Avliaf view the 
Cliinose Ooveriimcnt wore then pressing, iu fact, 
for the total prohibition of the o|fiuiu, as being 
too injurious' to them to lie.tolerated, or endnrwl, 
Tlii.s is a dcsiiatc.li- marked “separate and coufi- 
dontinl ’ to liord t'lannidon, dated the 2(>th of 
May, but 1 have jiorniission to^ read any parts 
w'liich may seem ilitevestinir the ComuiiUco. 
in that despatch, 1 said, “ His Kxcclleney Wen- 
seangand twootlier ipinisLcrsof the Poreigii Hoard, 
Tun and Pao, paid ihc a Visit yesturxlay, during 
which w'o had a loiig„ convirrsatioii .on various 
subjects coUMCi’ted with the, revision of'treaties, 
' the presefit state of -nffiiirs, aud the existing 
relations between China and foreign -states. 
As none of their attendants arc adHiitted on 
tliesc occasions, nor any Cliincse of iny"^ own 
estahlislnnciit reuiain in the room after serving 
the rofre.?liniciit8; the conversation which t.'ikes 
'plaee-is often of. a less reserved and inwe con- 
'fidential character than when an interview is 
arranged at the Tsung-li-Y amen ” (the Fineigu 
Board). “ With no.one jiresent but myself, tins 
•Chinese secretary acting as interpreter, and the 
Chinese ministers theinsblye.*, bothfecl at liberty 
^ to speak more free!js than if the rooiq-were^filled 
with servants or persons outside the circle. Nei¬ 
ther VVen-seang nor his coUeague.s are ever likely 
to 8|ieak'wholly without re.servc ; nor can it be 
ox[)eeted that they will c^qiose their inmost 
thoughts oti grave matters ot' state to a i’orcign 
minister, towards .whom they must always Stand 
in a more or loss antagonistic position. Never¬ 
theless, while discussing during two .or three 
hours all those larger questions of policy which 
.directly affect tlm interests of the two nations, 
and in no small degree those of all other West¬ 
ern otates iq treaty witli China, the true opinion 
aud sentiments of the speakers must often a{i- 
pear;; all the more certainly where there is no 
fixed order of jttoceeding or very definite object 
iu view, b'^bnd. the' interchange o! opinions on 
subjects ort grave imjjort to all engaged, aud the 
matuM deuro to arrive at. some common un¬ 
derstanding as a guide to ffuture action.” I 
merely mentioned that as a preamble to show 
that 1 had every opportunity of arriving at 
L L 2 vrhat 
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what was their veal feeling in the niatter. The 
first part of the interview was occupied with that 
which very much absorbed them, then as now, the 
missionary (jucation. “ From missionary trouijles 
and dangers the conygraation*diverged to the, 
hostile animus whiph'was so conStantljr,mani¬ 
fested liy the literati and nil the official class 
against foi-eiguera generally, in’csjicctive of rch- 
gious (inostiohs.® ( There was some little disenp-' 
sion which went on then, in which the minister 
first denied.itnd'thcn rathcr'defeitjled it.) “In 
the'cnd, Wou-scang shined Kis ground, and after 
first maiiitSiining the mndeCnee! of the party 
accused, he admitted that there mi^ht be some 
of the litijrati whft were iinhiind with a hostile 
feeling; ‘.But,’ hpa.sked, '‘■how could it he otlmr- 
wiseand proceeded toinit in a ])leaof jiffitifica- 
\ion, saying; ‘ t.hcy had often seen foreigners 
making war on the country and then, again, how 
.irreparable and continuous was tlio injury which 
the}' inflicted n[a)n the wlndceinpire hy tlicfomgii 
imjiorlation of •opiian.’’ (It came on in lliat man¬ 
ner ; he put it. in as a reason wliy tirere should he a 
r^oofl cleat of ho.stility). lie then added “ If I'hig- 
lantl nonld/ionsent to interdict t his; cease dither 
to grow it in hidia.or.to allow ^lieirshij»s Ip lirlng 
it to China, there- miglit bi'- sonic liope of more 
friendly feelings., h'bdoiiht there was a very strong 
feeling entertained hy all, the Htyrati uml gentry 
ns Itt the frightful evils'nttemling the smoking ot 
opium, its thoroughly, demoralising■^elVoets, and 
the utter ruin brought upon all who once-gave 
way to the viec. lie helievwl the exteusion of 
this jioruieions liuhit was mainly due t« the 
alacrity with which foreigners siijijiliedthe ]>oiso’n 
for tlu'ir own profit,' jierfoetly -regardlc.ss of the 
irreparable injury inflicted and naturally tliey 
felt hostile- to all conecriiwl in such a trallic, J 
only observed in- repl^ to the general tenor of 
these veiimrks, that it w'as (initc possible opium 
smokers might deserve all the evil things said of 
them, and tlitlt the drug'waa aharcolid, demoral¬ 
ising all who wore addicted to its use ; although 
1 had received a memorial fntin Messrs, dardine 
Ik Miithfison, lomlly jn-oclaimliig itp iiuiocnons- 
nes.s, and'ranking it with wine and'other whole¬ 
some stiiiiuliints and restoviitivi-s. But, a,-* rc-' 
garded the remedy projms'ed, I coiihl not see <4"' 
what avail it would he. If (In at Britain* w'cre 
at once to allow, it to he trealed ns contraband, 
and its importation jirohihited, China was in ncr 
po.sition to. prevent ite heing smuggled in any 
(piaigity, even hyJicr own sfihjcctsj much hjsshy . 
lorcigners and iC even India eeaspdjo gro\y it, 
there were iriany other tropical counTrtes which . 
could and would produce it Without limit, while 
ships under othci' fliigs would •never he wanting - 
to bring it to tlic Chinese coast. So long as a 
demand existed, there would be a su]>iiiy to meet 
it. ‘The only result of introducing such a'clnusc 
into the revised treaty would be to transfer a 
large and lucrative trade to other liaiids. Great 
Ilritain might lose n lai:gc revenue, and her sub-* 
jects, nn iinpoi’^nt trade, but China would. be 
just vhcFC“ 8 uc was. '-A great sacri&Co would be 
imposed on the one countryj without the'slightest 
benefit to the other.- China Kersclf would pro¬ 
bably sufi'er from a larger quantify of the poppy 
being cultivate^ ia pi we 01 rice and oth^r stapiee 
of food within her awn limits. The only efiective 
remedy lay with the Chinese'people. 'Let thbm; 
cease to crave for It or eohsume it,*and the drug 
would very soon disappear from, the market. The 
remedy did not lie with any foreign power; and 


I doubted how favit woe possible, in any ooiintty, 
to make people virtuous by legal enaotments or 
prohibitory laws. Wdn-seang replied, that if 
Fngland ceased to. protect tlm trade, it oonld 
• be oifcctaalfy proHibked W the Emperor ® (mean¬ 
ing the oiutivation .in China), ‘Wad it would 
-evciitually cease to, trouble theiSi ; while a great 
cauisc^of hostility an^d distrust ib the minds of the 

S ile‘woAjd he removed, anil thus comiionsation 
. It be found, to Groat Britaki for a temporary 
loss; temporary 'only, since'the same fields now 
devoted tq the cultivation oftlie poppy, could be 
made to grow, rice , or cotton, or other profitable 
‘jirotlncts.. With' this irreconcileable uiffcreuco 
of opinhm as to- the efficacy of tlie remedial 
measin'es," there was lit^fi to be gained by 
confinning the discussion,"and wo passed on 
to otiier 'subjects. This is the first, time any 
serions propositioti has been made to reconsider 
the st^tp .taken in .th‘e Treaty of Tfeurtsin, re¬ 
moving ojiium from thc-listo^ prohibited articles.” 
This'was flio stole of affairs in May, while 
the negotiations were going on for the revision 
of the J’roHty, f(ir>in which the Committee will 
sec tlijvt the Chinese government wore dqjer- 
•miued 1 () nniko an earnest 'eftitrt to induce the 
British Government to prohibit it altogether, 
and to tokc it oUt, in fact, of thC list of goods in 
wliich trade ,\vas permitted. . Ii) a Despatch to 
I<ord Clarendon *of .lunc the 29th 1 transmitted 
a further eommuni(‘,atioh on the growtli of the 
poppy in China, rcocived from Mr. Caine, our 
consul at Hankow, and .this was also forwarded 
to the Seerelary of Ihc-Govorninent of India on 
the same day; and further reporfsolsofrom Canton, 
A‘ewoliwangan<l Ticn-tsin were sent under cover 
to Mr. Chajnn.an at the giupc time. The general 
rcsull wa.s to confirm all that had. reached me as 
■ lo the large and increasing consumption of ojiinm 
all o\er China, and its jithductioii at a price 
'varying from -10 to 50 per oertt. less than the 
price at which Indian opium could be put in 
the inarket in China. Subsequent to this con¬ 
ference, I received in the month of June, from 
the Foreign Board of Pekin an'official note 
urging nj)on Ilcr Majesty’s Goi'ernment thi 
))oliey of pndiibiting the importation of foreign 
e|niim as being prejudicial to the general interests 
of coiniTiercc.. As the memorial is but a short 
one, 1 think it. would be satisfactory to the Com¬ 
mittee if I read it, instead of giving a mere 
abstract. “-Ffom Tsuhgli Yamen to Sir B. 
Alcock, July 1869.. The writers have on several 
occasions, when- gonvetaing with his Excellency 
' the British Mimstcr, referred to the opium, trade 
as "being prejudicial to the genend interests of 
commerce. The object.,of* the treaties between 
our res|»cctivc'Countrics was to ■^ure perpetual 
peace, but, if eficctivo steps cannot be taken to 
remove an accuthulating souse of injury from tbe 
minds of men, it is to be feared that uHpolicycnn 
obviate sources of future trouble.' Day and night 
*he writers arc cousraoring the. question, wiw a 
view to ks scfiut^oti, and the more they refioot 
upon it the-greater does tbcif anxiety become, 
and licreon-thcy cannot avoid odfirmsing his Ex* 

' tsellcncy very Sasnestly on the Atbjeot. opium 
'is like a deadly poison, that it is most injurious to 
manjciird, and a most serious provocative of,ill- 
feeling'is, the writers think, penectly well-koow& 
to his Exeolleney, Mid itis tiierefore'needless for 
them to-enlai^ further on ■^ose points. Tito 
Prinee ” (the Prinffi <^.£wig is fihe preihlsiit of 
the Board) “ and hit oedieggues S19 (quite inrUK 



SEI^CT OOMHITTSK ON 

iJlitt the opium trade has long been condemned by 
England as analaon. And that the rigbt>niimled 
merchant sccnms to have to do with it.. But the 
ofiTcials and people of this emplrd, who cannot bo ' 
BO completely informed on the subject, all say that , 
England trades in onium because she desires to 
work China's rain,' tor (say they) if the. friendly 
feelings of England are genuine, since it is open 
to her to produce and trade in everything. else, 
would she still insist- on Bgrcading the poison of 
tliis hurtful .thing through the empire.?; Tijere ' 
are those who say stop the trade by enforcing a. 
vigorous prohibition against tlic use ol the drug, 
China has the right to do s6 doubtldss and might, 
be able to effept it; bnfji strict onforceroent 'of ' 
tho prohibition woujd ncressitate -the taking of 
many lives. J^ow, idthpugh the criminnls’ ]mu- 
ishment would.be of their own seeking, bystanilers. 
would not fail to say thatnt Was the foreign mor- 
clmut seduced them to fhipr i-uin by In-mging - 
the drug, and it would be hard to ju'ownt gene¬ 
ral and docMcated indignation; sip’ll a pour.se 
indeed would tend to, aironsc _popular angw 
against tlie foreigner. Tldiera are otiiers again 
who suggest tlio removal 6f the proliihitions 
against the growth of tho poppy. They argue" 
that as there i.s no means of slopping the foreign 
(opium) trade, llicrfc can lie no hai-iii, us a teia- 
jiorary nieoipure, in withdmwing tlio |M-()liibitjon 
ou its growth. tN'e slioidd thus not only deprive 
the foreign inorohant of 'a 'maiit, Bourec of his 
profits, but should iiiereasc'our revenue 1o hoot. 
The sovereig’h rights of Cliina arc indeed <-oin- 
petent to this j- such a course would 1)0 pradie- 
able, and indeed the writers eannot say that, as 
a last resource, it will not come. to. this; i'ur 
they aro most unwilling tliat suali prohiliition 
should be removed, liohling, as they do, that a 
right system of goyernmoni shodld appreciate 
tiie beneficence of Haaj’cn and (seek lo)rfcmove 
any grieyancc-whiclv nfflfie.t.s i(.s iieople, while to 
allow them to go on to'destruefioif. vihhongh an 
increase of revenue may result, will^irnvokc the 
judgment of Heaven and,tho pondomnalion of 
men. Neither .of the above plans indeed are 
satisfactory. If it be desired to- remove the very, 
root and to stop the evil at its soiifcc, nothing will 
be effective but a jirohlbition to he enforced alike 
by both parties. Again lhc*Cliint's‘'e inprchnnt sup¬ 
plies your country With his goodly tea and aiJk, 
conferring llierchy a benefit upop her; but the 
English merchant einjidrspiis ('liimi with pestilent 
oinnion. »Sucb conduct i? upigfitcou«. Who can 
justify it? What w.onder if ofiiciids and people 
say that England is wilfully workiiiff out Ciiina's 
ruin, and has no real frien([ly f'eeling for lier. 
The wealth and generosity of England arc .spoken 
of by all-j she is anxious to jircvent.imd anticipate 
all hijuty to her cotiimcrcial interest; how is it, 
then, she cuhhesitate to reitoOvcan acknowledged 
evil? indeed it cannot bo that' bhigland still 
]^lds lo this evil business, earning thd Jmtred 
of the officials and people of China; and piaking 
herself a reproach antong the nations because she 
would lose a little aevenuc, were she to forfoitThe 
cultivation of tho poppy! The writers^hope that 
H. E. will memoriause his Government to give 
or^rs in India and elscwhei’e.to substitute the 
oiiltivation of cereals or cotton. Were both na- 
tums to-rigorouBly jnrohibit the growth of the 
poppy, both the -traffic in and the'consumption of 
«f>nm might alB^e be put an end to. To do away 
vrit^ BO great an evil would be a great virtue on 
Eng^iaifii part; shfi would strengthen friendly 
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relations and make herself illustrious. How de¬ 
lightful to Jiave 80 great an act farnismitted to 
after ages! This matter is injurious to commer¬ 
cial interests in no ordinary d^ree. If U. E., 
tho Bfitisji Minister, cannot, before it-is too late, 
arrange a plan for a joint prdhrbitie*! (of the 
traffic), then, lio tnatter with what devotedness 
the writers may plead, they may be unable to 
cause, the people'to put aside rH-fccllng, and so 
sfrongthen friendly reladoiis a»fo place them for 
ever b'eyoud fcua of dij>lur1)ancc.. I)ay and night, 
thcrcfiire, tlic writers give to tJiis’ innttcr most 
earnest Iliought, and ovei-powering is the (listross 
and anxiety it occasions them. Having thus 

I ircsrlmed to unhopom themseJvcs, they ivould be 
mnoiifcd • bj^ bis Excellency’s reply.” 1 think 
that the Committee will sec that this is a very 
signifieant-tloemnent. 

' i\Ir. Ji. 81111111.1 That was in 1869? 

—In 1869, while tlic- revision of treaty was 
going on. . I 

569((.* ( VoTiVwuw.] \Yhat took jJace after that ? 
—1 found,, in eonseipi'cncc of the invc.'tigiitions 
•I had^f-oi on foot all through China that Li-hungr 
cliaii.g, w])<» Wins one of the most distinguished ot 
'the Vij-eroys or (loveriior Generalff^or provinces 
(then tlio Governor General the llnkuang 
provliioo"),. had actively oiuploycd hlmsell. both 
in-Honan whicli be nls-o'govcriied provisionally, 
an<l ill the adjoinuig jirovinee, under bis-brotlmr, 
ju ]iroinoting the cultivation of the lioppy. I 
received l ejiort.s that nearly the'wholh of SKCcluieti 
was gis-en up to tlio production of oiiiiini, and 
tluit on the alipcariiiice of tlic edict, enforcing 
-the prohibition, he'had mc.noi-iarisctl ihf, thryno 
for leave to i.s.sne. Jicense-s as a prod«c(i\'o source 
of revenue, and a mi\ms further tindiijg to ex¬ 
clude the consinnplion of foreign opium ta. much 
more pernieious dnig lie alleged, and the iiuport- 
nfioiJ-of which im[iovcrishcd the nation).- It thus 
appeared that, the jidlicy only .shadowed ynil as a 
pos.-'ihlc contnigeney or neee.ssi(y .in tlic ■official 
note of the Yamen .of ruining the trade in iiifliiin 
opium, by enciUiraging tho native growth, was 
the course whicli liatl been suggested by Li, 
ami by him and liis bwitlicr practically earricij 
out already on a large scale. His high ^ official 
position and political iiifinciice both combined 
to make his ihdividual action in this mutter 
-viM’y significant iiv eoiihcction with the covert 
menace conveyed in the official note. So impor- 
■tant did- thC'state of- tlie opium question appear 
.tome', at this tiitic, that in iny despatch to tht 
Foreign Office comniuiiicatiiig the information, 
1 intimated my intention of proceeding to Cal¬ 
cutta on my return home; in order tlmt I might 
confer with the Governor General, a^id put him 
and his C’ouncil in posscesion of'tBc facts, and 
show the whole bearing of them, so as to make 
• sure that they were in full possession of all tho 
infoniTfttifHi necessary to enable thens. ip, orrive at 
a right judgment on bo iibportnnt a matter. 1 
proceeded to Calcutta in January of the fidlow- 
ing year, and -placed the iufonnation which I 
am now giviuff the Coninutte.e before the Council 
at Lord Mayo’s nequest. Having now given the 
outline of tho Case, 1 shall be prepared, cither now 
6r' later, to furnish 'the Coinmitt^ with any 
details tliey'may desire. I think U will be seen 
the Bubstrace of the whole is this: that there 
is a very large and increasiM cultivation of tlie 
jfoppy in China,' that the Chinese Government 
are seriously -oontemplating, if they cannot come 
to any terms or arrangement with the British 
L L 3 Government 
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n Q^ovenmient for restricting the area of growth in make out 70' taels, as adde^ to the first cost 

K OB India. »nd either gradimll/, or suddenly, nutting (there are different charges) at Hankow, and about 

' '**• an end to its importation, as they think they from 30 to 70 ad^tionaT Ifofore it gets to S^ng- 

93 Mar ^nve tlic jK>wer to do.btiie cultivation without baJ, making at the outside 150 taels. SotlnitM 

187 ].^ stint in China, and producing opium at amnch Chinese have not hitherto carried out that other 

cheaper rate. Having done that they think they, part df their threat, which is quite within their 

will after^wards be able to stamp put tlic opium power, ofiiot taxing their own-opium at all, aud 
produce amonjAkemselves. 1 doubt their power surch^ging ofirs with any amount of tax they like, 
to do so, but that is .their theory. ‘ There is another estimate of the taxes piud, a 

5697. Did yon endeavour also to ascertain “ grower’s-tax,” about Hankow taels 9Icbaag, 
how much a pound of opiujn could be produced .tlie.barrier duty,’.30 taels; meltogo foes, 

for in Any giVen district, in China?—There ds a A taels 7 mace; Hankutr Lekin, 9 taeb 5 mace; 
Report of the Delegates of the Shanghai Cham- making in all ^3 taels 2 -mac(i;.that is up to 
her oi‘ Commerce, who went with an expedition Hankow. “» , • 

that I sent up thoYangts/c. You hirvo there.' "6701, Did yon ^nd out-at all the relative 
some detailed information. I. have a '^rcat, deal. strength of the Chinese opium, as boimpared with 
of the same kind, hut it is nil corroborative of the linlian ojiium?—Yes; I have various reports 
wlmt-is given there. - ^ on that'subject. There is one of Mr. Jamieson, 

, .5698. Will you call attention to the passages in who aiijs a ntiodical offieor attached to the customs, 
that report, on whicli you rely?—At page 21 it • 5702, I w’as anxious to ascertain how much of 

goes very thoroughly into those matters'ill’detail, «j*ium for'Bnioking’is produced from a given 
from t.).ie information they got on the*spot., They weight of the native opium, , as eomi«rod with 
sav : “ 'file price of the frizechuen opium varies ac.-, ‘ tlic quantity produced from Indian opium ?— By 
cording to the season; when the new crop is first ■ Mr. J.amieson’s'.ajnilyBisj hi 1 (IP grains of tiie 
gathered it iscbeap,say,about 11 taels per 100tads th'iig, tb<!re were fotind 3’90 grains of morphia, 
weight, but b 6 cumc 8 ,dcarcr toa'ards thc-eiu} of the nnd 7’5;j of narcotine, but Ihcsainplewasadul- 
scasoii, sa.y, 13 taels ])er 10(t famis weight, ivbieli is ter-itcd: ami free from this. Dr. Jamieson con¬ 
natural conridering liow much it niHsI lose in. eludes tlic per centage of^ Morphia would rise to 
weight by keeping. Tlie jiriee usually quoted to 6‘94, and tiuit of Narcotino to 8 ' 86 . The etan- 
iis by tilt cultivators was 200 cash per tael, which datd average of Morphia Ju Turkey drug is 
corresponds tolerably well with the above quota- ip‘50 jinr cent.., and of Xarcotine 7 per cent, 
tioUBofll to 13 taels jier 100 taels weight, given s'lhietimes sinking to 6 per cent It will thus 
as the country-price by m 9 i;elmn 1 s in the cyies ; a]ipear that in medicinal value, Chinese opium 
ive may couvepienlly reckon the price, at 20 ()‘ can take a good posifioA even when compared 
taels ])cr jiecul in the countiy, though it probiilily with Turkey. Weave tyld that the value of 
average.^ about lO.taels-iinder that figure.” The 'opibni for medicinal purposes, and for the cffecte 
liKlian opium gold there vai^’ing from 450 to GOO which coimuetid it to the opium eater, depends 
taels llie chest, you get an estimate there of the maigly on tlie jicr-ccntagc of iqorphia. But 
great diliercncc; then from 100 to 1.50 taels is niorjihia which is solely narcotic is accompanied by 
added by way of taxation charges of all kinds aprinciplc which seems to be unfortunately named 
before it reaches,. Shanghai; so that the dif- —narcotine. This ingredient, without possessing 
fqi'euec ranges frqjn '.3,50 taels in the, case of any nare.otic -property, its a bitter resembling 
the native opium to from 4.50 to 600 in'tlie case quinine, aiul like quinine has been used with 
of the Indian in the Shanghai mai'kct. - suecc.ss in diseases and • fevers of n periodic or 

.5G99.' Did you makh any inquiry as to tbc I’ato intermittent tyjie. This oficns 3 , nCw view as to 
])er tael or per 100 ,tgels of the. different hnposi--.the possible ‘ prophylactic effects of opium in 
lions that, were made upon peojileingi owing o])ium marshy and nifilarious districts. , 
by the hutliorities?-—Ves; that is also given, I 5703. Yqu spoke of the Turkey opium; what 
believe, very accurately.in rhe rqiort. I have is the standard of Ttirkoy opium as compared 
gdt some other infommtion but It is much with Miilwa opium?—;Thc 'Torkoy is a very 
to the same, piu'jio.se.. It says here, “The jxiwcrful opium. As I Iravc said, tlie standard 
growers, pay in some jdaecs 5 casli per tucllekin, .average of morphia in Turkey dimg is 10'30 per 
equaJ'lo .3 ntace per iOO tael.s weight; in’otlier. cent., and of mlrcot|ne 7 [ler cent., sometimea 
places they pay 7 Ajacc per 3tK) taels; they albo sinking to 6 per oent. . 

]>ay a tax or squeeze to the hongs of the district 5704. As contpared with Mai wa opium, what 
which arc licensed to deal in opium; ihis tax is is-tlie-sYandard?—1 do not know that I can put 
put dow'n at ,2 cash per tael weight in somajilaces,” my hand upon further data immediately. As re- 
andsotheygo on till the whole .thing amounts garils Malwn^'{.hero is a'considerable abatement 
to 7 taels or 7 taels 3, mace per pccuT chm'ges; irom tbo power and strength of thq^lndian opium, 
wbat the bongs make, out of it in the shape of • Tlic Chinese is much weaker. . 
commission on sale tlgiy could not asecftaiji; the -570.5. Bwt iVe want to form some estimate of 
duties payable at the barrier at Khwei aje, Lokin the relative value of the two for tommercial pur- 
of 600 cash per 100 ' taels or 9,6(K1 cash per pedul; poses. For that purjictsc it would be uecastary 
“At Ichang a transit duty of 39, taels per 100 -to khow'what is .the relative,jiroduction of mor- 
cattiesiH noiAinally charged; but 100 catties of plifne and,nareotine, thoM lining the onW pie- 
actual weight are reckoned os 40, whidi reduces mciits, 1 believe, of actual int 6 xientioo ?—Those, 
the tax to IS taels 6 mace per lOO'catties.” and thebw, which is said to have the erotio 

5700. Do you^ Bupiiose that tha{f includes all <inalit}^, and wriich exists jn the Turkey, and doer 
the presents, made to the antiiqrities ^or conniv- not exist, apnarontly,Un the Cluneto. If ^at 
ing at the growth of it ?—They do not*connive at be.so, it may be one -reiaon why they "preler ^ 
it; because, according to Lihung Chang’s ■ plan, latter, assuming they do prefor it;, os being less 
tbey give licenses, and fhe license ,is the first stimulating and tiierefore less enervating ra the 
charge that they pay. The Committee will see, end. 

on going further in that report, that the delegates 5706, Can yon find an aaalyus of lialwa ^ 

Patna 
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Patna opinm?—At pi^c 22 of tlie Report of 
the D(ilegatcs, you flncT this, " The quality and 
strength of the Szechuen opium varios according 
to the district. Fungtoo opium is said to yield 
75 per cent, of extract^, Foo, 70 pej- cent.; Kai, 
80 per cent, and so forth. These arc vague 
Uatifve estimates, but niore exact information on 
the subjects will be found in Appcrklix H.; ” 
that is at page .66, “ On boiling tyi'o taels weight 
of Patna dpntm down, tu draw « comparison with 
it and the Yunnan bpium»I fiiul that s6 far as 
the touch is conebrned. the latter compares very 
favourably. The Chinamen,'however, prefer. 
Patna opium for smoking. _ They state.that the 
Yunnan drug has no taste in smoking, like that 
of Patna. I nrfenme they -mean it is not so 
palatable.'* “ The ‘ touch ’ uf Patna and Yunnap 
opium is similar, and 48 taels of each will produce 
about 26 teels of pure opium.” ^ 

6707. That wonld.riiakc the Bengal equal in^ 

valnc, according to that statement?—Yes, it 
would, according, to-that, but there is a.differenoc 
in the morphine and in flic existence gf tlic 
thobain. ' 

6708. The comparison of prjee, tliofeTurc, docs 
not afford a solution of the question unlu^.wc 
have a companson.of the quality of the two drugs ? 
—The two have,to Ge taken together. 

,5709. I was anxious to finish your comparison, 
by finding out if we could, with some .precision, 
the relative values, or whai would be more to the 
point to find out commercially how luuhK a man 
tms to buy of one, compared with what he has to 
buy of the other; that is the practical solution, is 
it not?—That practical solution I am afraid I 


cannot supply; but.I have among my papers an 
analysis or the various descriptions, andthe general 
resulfof it is, that the. Indian opium is undoubt¬ 
edly superior in the esscntiul qualities of narcotine, 
, morphincf and thebain. The (legree of superiority 
will" hardly . determine. the cftmmercial value. 
The lyractical test would be, how much a> man 
would have to put in h£s pipe of each to produce 
the same effect, and then the difference of price 
lyonUl give as the ‘pfactical ■ result- tlie reLativc 
eommvrcjal value, apart, tliat is, from any ques¬ 
tion of teste or fashion. 

67 !().• I - was wanting to ascertain whether 
there was any. economy in the consunflition of 
one as compared with the cimsumptiori tif the 
■otlibr, whether a.'regular opium smoker would 
buy ^an ounce of the one,, and aft‘ounce and a 
half of iJic other, for instance, to be satisfied ?— 
The reports tell us that practically tlie Indian 
opium does go i'urllijer, bccjuise it will permit of 
smoking a second .time, aftd some of the lower 
smoking' shops consume it chiefly .after it has 
been pre]iared.a second time. 

6711.. If you had the greater advantages that 
you derive from using the Indian opium, as com¬ 
pared ivilh the n.ativc, we inay take it. that tliey 
are at presgnt of equal commercial vaiue?T-'I'hat 
would tend to equalise what is otherwise a 
strikiii" differtence in price. I have not worked 
it Out lu iwccise tenufe, hut I think that I have 
data by mcaus of which the. relative value or 
strength could be more accurately oseerteineA 

5712. The practical qiiestion is whether a inan 
has to buy'less of the one opium thau he buys of 
the other ?—Yes. 
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The KionT HonoukabijE ACTON SMEE AYRTON;, ix the Chaib. 


Sir IUtthekfobI) Aix'Ock, K.C.B., re-callcd ; and further Examined. 

5?l.‘l. Chairman.'] I THINK you .stated in the the iuipfession that the Mattilla jdierdots are 
lasj; (hi.v’e evidejicc that you coul5 give, in more dressed ivith opium?—None whatever,!believe; 
precise terms, the differenoe in the valuo of the 1 have made some inquiry about'that, and I «n 
opium of the different qualities ; have you-been satisfied it has no fouudatioir, and foe this siinple 
at)lc-1u get any preeiae information oh that point?, reabon, tliat opium being infinitely more costiiy 
—1 have been looking through varjous papers than tobacco, it woxdd not pay. That was the 
that contain analyses ui' difierent kinds of o]>Hun, answer! got from.all those merchants and others 
Indiau, Persian,' Turkish, ahd 'Chinese The who;were familiar with the.maniifaeturc. Then 
general resuli^ is stated in Yariuiis places to be I-was going! to say, .that it'is'evident the pre* 
(and 1 think yrfli will find that any nivcstigation valence of a fasliion or taste for any particular 
you may makc.tvill come to the same), that upon 'article containing, more hr less of narcotic and 
th(! whole the proportion of morphia varies but intoxicating power,'does hot altogether dep^d 
little; that it is a.little in favour of the Indian, upon the absolute strengfl} of the intoxicating 
hut not vcij considefably, and'that there is not. quality., 1 think the illustration, both as regards 
any vory esscfiUal,difference in the quality or in the black tea luid tobacco is perfectly applicable; 
the power of the intoxicating ingredient, if we therefore, when we get‘at tne result, wnich you 
cxcejd 'J'urtish^' where the morjdiia is nearly will fim^through a great variety of analfjseSj it 
eight per cent, iqrtead of three or fqur. But 1 w'ould come to this, that there is no very essential 
Avish to ol.)scrve that l.thinlf thfi question of the . difference. They have very much improvedTthe 
value to the smoker, whiwli is what you wanted quality <if,thc Chinese mpium of l^te years, and 
to gef .at, of the diferciit kinds of drug is not have got rid -of ivhut the consumers cmaplained 
altogether to be detennined by the same sort of of as a grassy taste. ' It is npw largely consunied, 
considerations as determine price in other article.^, and if tlic Committee desire it,.! vvill go into this 
aI think that I oan illustfste this to the sntisfacA , question of consuraptioh, as I find tliat the fact 
tron of the.Committee by a reference to tobaee‘o. is contested. There find a lettef the other day in 
For‘iustalicc' it is vory well knmvn to all those the China Telegraph " which scoffed at the idea 
Avlio are in ihoh'abit of smoking cither Haviuiuah that there Was er could be aiiy competition, ^d 
or Manilla cigars, that tho^c who Smoke the I found the- same idea prevaiung amongst Come 
Manilla habitually, not only cannot; smoke the of the. officials in India, 
llavannab with pleasure, but. cannot smoke it 2715. it (qtnes hgek to the illustration wine, 
at all, or without prejuditc, from the eftcct that that you caqnot iDeasure the value of nme by 
it has upon, the nerves; iti has a different effect the alcohol in i^ and, ip thif,sarae way> you can- 
from the Manilla,' somethirig analogous to -the not measure the valuo of opium by the morphia 
effect on those who are accustomed to take hlaolPi|^ in it?—Precisely. ‘Then, in reference to the 
tea produced b/their taking green. In reference valqe of opium, in answer to some question in re- 
to the Manilla'cheroot and the Ilavaiinah cigar, .lation ta the profit of onltivatmg the land, 1 
there is no doubt tliat the'Havannah to all yudges said that its valuci! was weight for weight .with 
lias a finer flavour^ is considered surierior, ana is, silver, dnd tliat seeiiied to create some su^t^. 
more fashionable; and ^ct tliose wlio have lived On deferring,.I findthatin the Delegates^ Bepturt 
long iti the East, and in China especially, almost -the' same thing is* stated, the vMue of opium is 
.invariably prefer the Manilla cheroot, which does.J"^yrc desoribeuas beipg nearly weight for wm^ht 
not cost ^ove half the money, and fbr the same * with silver; timt, of codne,'! meant to Bpfiiy to 
reason as the Chinese prefer one kind of opinih to the extract when it was finra down. , ’ 
another, namely, that it dnes not affect their nier- . SilQ. Four ouneeif of silver |s tiie mnoe.bf a 
vous system so much. ' |>ouim wei^t mVsoKd Opinm; a Muiia literB]Bg 

57 U. I do not wish to destroy the value of is'eqtuvalent toa pmind WeightDfhmmn>^irnu 
your illustration, but is there any foundation for will ^d that^t goes beyond that; out in 
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ence to my impresHioii tlmt it was sometimes 
worth weight for weight of silver, it has been 
more than that at one time. You will sec the 
Delegates Rejxa't this: “ When Patna ojiium had 
been introduced from Cantoi^, and had made some 
way in Szeclmen and the neighbouring provinces, 
it was worth, in the early years of the rcig.i of 
Toukwang ” (that is 1821) “double its wciglit in 
silver.” At ]Wgc 22 they say, “ Foroigu opium 
is also brought to Chungking l)y Canton men, 
in tins, prepared, estimated value 70,t)00 or 
80,000 taels annually, all smuggled. It is used 
as a luxury, and is worth 0 taels per 10 taels 
weight, sometimes being as cheap as 8 taels.” 

.5717. Then it is explained, perhaps, by the 
enormous enhancement of jn-icc in the interior of 
China from the difficulties connected with imi[)ort- 
iug it and carrying it inland against ail sorts oi pro¬ 
hibitions, till at last it gets cidianced from its ju ice 
in India, which is about four ounces of silver to a 
pound wciglit of opium uji to Ifi ounces of silver 
in the interior of CMiina:'—Undoubtedly; and 
what 1 meant to convey was, that it was a crop 
which yielded such very (ionsiderablc jirofit (hat 
when It had to go any dislance it was ri'ally 
something apjiroacliing iveight li.r weight with 
silver in its value. 

6718. Have you anything which you wish to 
add on that subject 7—No. 

5719. Mr. 77/V/c//.] Do I rightly understand 
you to say that the value of the njiium might 
advance as much as from four taels in projiortion 
to 16 taels in the interior ?—With regard to the 
selling price for the prepared opium, tlic extract, 
when all insoluble matter is got rid ol', the dele¬ 
gates, who themselves were mercantile men of 
great powers of observation and accuracy, ascer¬ 
tained that in .Szeebuen, when it was brought 
from Canton, wliich of course was a. very round¬ 
about W'ay (I presume they might get it cluapcr 
from Hankow'), it was about nine taels for Id tads 
weight. Yon may take il at that if it has to 
traverse tivo or three provinces. 

5720. Wliat woidd be the jirieo In Canton for 
10 taels weight?—Nearly all the opiiijy, that gets 
to Canton is smuggled from Ilong ICong, niid 1 

resume that it would be very much cheajier. 

think that you may take the priifcs at Canton 
(any newspaper will give the rulitig rates) to be 
pretty nearly the same, or very little more, (nan 
the price at Hong Kong, jilus a certain smug¬ 
gling fee which would no doubt bo j)aid because 
there is no cxjicnsive Iransjmrt. 

5721. Clmrmnn.'\ Have you got the ITong 
Kong price with you by any chance, so as to 
a[jpw what the enlinncement is?—In any of the 

B icc lists the difference between Slmnghai and 
ong Kong is never very miidi; it rules pretty 
much tlie same ni all the jiorts, with certain 
varlatiuns from time to time. I have no price 
currents here. 1 have some notes of prices in 
1868. The soiling price of Malwa was then 
500 tads, and I'atna 430; but they vary, as you 
arc aware, from month to month and year to 
year. There is generally a distinction in" favour 
of Malwa to a considerable amount. 

6722. Mr. lUrUj/.'j Tliat is the relative value, 
I suppose, at the same date ?—Yea. 

5723. Mr. Beach.'\ 1 think wo are to under¬ 
stand that you consider that the consumption of 
Tndffah opium in China is likely to fall off?— 
Ye>, but that is a contested point. My own 
opinion is based upon the reports of the mer- 
ooants generally in China,—the delegates of tlie 
0.69. 


chambers of commerce,—and those merchants, 
such as .Sassoon and Company, who are more 
csjjccially interested in the Indian opium, (he 
consuls' reports, and those of the Commis¬ 
sioners of Maritime Customs, the two last being 
perfectly disinterested. There is a perfect 
accord nniong.-it them ; anil 1 can road here, 
if the (smimittce desire it, some extracts which 
would .duiw, by cumulative and concurrent evi¬ 
dence, (but there can be no doubt the cultivation 
and consum|>tiou of the (jhiuosc ojuum arc both 
very largely increasing, and that tiiey do affect, 
injuriously in our coiicojitioii, the coiisninjition 
of Indian ojiiiim, and llic price. 

.5724. It IS only the edict whieli jirobibits the 
cultivation of o|)iuiu in China, which cliecks it 
being cultivated to a much griaitcr extent ?—As 
I have staled before, nil llie.si; edicts are more or 
less inojtcrative, and arc very liadly executed. 
Ill till! present in,stance, some ol' the higlier officials 
even memorialised the tliroiie, and give licenses 
for the cultivation. Hut, ludejicndenlly of that, 
the cliief inflncncc of an existing edict of llic 
Kinjieror against (lie growth of opium, backed 
by the general symjiatliy, and jiojiular feeling 
in favour of .such an edict, is this, that no man 
cun grow bis opium without knowing that he is 
exjioM-d to all kinds of sacrifices. A man comc.s 
to him from the magistrate of bis district, j/erli.ajis, 
anil says, “ You are cultivating ijo many fields of 
ojiitim; 1 know vvbat you arc about, you Had 
better make it all straight.” Of eoiirsc if be is 
liidde to be seized, and to have bis crop torn uji, 
(and there have lieen instances where the pojm- 
lation have, banded together for that purpo.se), the 
cffeel is lioth to increase the price of the t'binese 
ojtiiim by adding to the risks, ami to deter :> great 
many of the more timid from eultivating it at all. 

572.'i. The (iovernment make a juofit from 
the Indian ojiiiim vviiieb leatl.- them rather to 
cneoiiragc the importation of it, I jiresume'?— 
Ye.s; (be revenue vvliieb (bey derive from tlie 
maritime eustoms is something like half a million 
sterling in round numbers, from that to 7tlU,i>0<U. 
at llie outside, and T presume that they double 
this by their inland taxation. Therefore, 1 have 
estimated the absolute intere.st of the Cliiucse 
(iovernment in the Indian trade at about a 
million and a Inilf sterling; and in rei'erenee to 
this I may mention that not only in the eonfer- 
eiiee that took plaeo with the ministers of the 
Tsung-li-yami”n. a minute of wliicb 1 itad at 
the last meeting ol’ the Uoimnittec, but also at 
different times, oflieially or jirivati^y. they have, 
shown the greatest readiness to give up the 
whole, revenue if they could only imliice the 
British Govenuuent to eo-ojicratc with tliein in 
any way to put it down, hly own conviction i.« 
firm that whatever degree of honesty may be 
attributed to the officials and to the central 
(iovernment, there is tlmt at work in their mind.s 
that they would not hesitate one moment to¬ 
morrow, if they could, to enter into any urrange- 
nient with the Briti.sli Govcniincnt, and say, 
“ Let our revenue go; we care iiotliing about it. 
What vv'c want is to stop the eonsuinjilion of opium, 
which vve conceive is iiujioverisbing the eouutry, 
and (lemoralisiiig and brutali.«ing our peojile.” 

5726. Mr. Fowler.'] Is if true that the value 
of the oi>iiun imported into China from India is 
nearly equal to the whole value of the exjwn-ts 
of silk and tea from China to the various coun¬ 
tries of the world?—I think that estimate has 
been formed in reference to their exjiorts of tea 
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Sir and mik to «?, not to the whole world. 'I'here 

K. Akticlc, ia a ataleincut in the Dclegate’a Kc(K»rt wliich 

K.C.B, will give it t«t you. It is from 76,000 to 80,000 

„ .-„ cheats, which at oOO taels a chest, is alamt 11 

millions slcrling. 

,0727. If the oplimi trade were aholished, 
niiuld not a large proijortiori of the money now 
expended on that drug find its way into tlic 
]lockets of the British peojde In return I'or ina- 
niifafjtiired goods ?— It lias heen urged by some ol' 
the merchants and in the hical jiress that the effect 
would be to raise the exchange, wdiich has been 
very much tlepressed of lute years, and to iin- 
jirove the demand for foreign nuiiiufactures. 

5728. Have you any means of judging to 
what extent tlic legitimnte eommoree between 
tins country and (,’liinn has been injuriously 
afieeted by the opium trade 7—Except in its 
general bearing upon the polies' of the Chinese 
Governmejil, J can g.ive you no precise data other 
tlian .'■Ueli as the general returns afiiird. As 
regards the bearing njion tlic government of 
China, if 1 had been enabled during the veeont 
revision of tbe treaty to hold out any distinct jiro- 
mlse or assurance to (hem that, botli ns regarded 
missionaricB aiido|iiiim, whieli are their two groat 
grievances, somctliing should he done more or 
less reslrie.tivo (hat would meet their wishes,—1 
believe (hat I might have got any facilities for 
our trade that 1 had eho.scn to demand. My 
grtat ilitHeulty’was that I could olicr tliem no¬ 
thing in either diroetion. 

5725). Have you ever know’ii of eases in wlileh 
silk or other Chinese, eommoditicB have heen 
bartered for opium?—I think so; 1 thiuk that it 
is common, or has been eonimon in the trade, to 
make u barter of the two. merely paying the 
difl'ereiioe of amount. 1 think it was a very usual 
course. 

.776(1. Docs it aeeurd with your own ob'-erva- 
tlon that tlie use of opium at last l.ieei.ines neces¬ 
sary to the smoker as a means iif sustaining life '' 
—That Is a very diflienlt iiuestion to answer, for 
this reason, (hat Tdo not believe that we have 
any slathslies or sanitary records extending over 
a snffleiently largo fielil, or siiftieiently to he 
trusted for aiiyhudy to dog;inatisc on (lie subject, 
or (o give a very deeided opinion. If we judge 
from what we see <if the abuse' of it, the 
miserable deerepit objects who are confirmed 
opium smokers, no doubt we should come to the 
eoneliision that when a man had once taken to it 
it was inevitable that he ihonld go on to his 
deslni^.-tion. But I think (hat the same infer- 
enee might with eipial logic he drawn with regard 
to u confirmed drunkard: a time comes when he 
goes into fils of delirium tremens if he cannot 
indulge his liahit. Whether there is .anytliing in 
the ojiium so insidious or affecting the whole 
nervous system so peculiarly that a man who has 
begun to lake it must go on increasing the do.se 
to his perdition, 1 cannot .-ay; but that is precisely 
what a great many peojile assert, and what all the 
misaionaries believe, who have n great deal to do 
with the peojile and see a great deal of the abuse. 
And with re,gard to the Chinese tlicinseivcs gene¬ 
rally, that ia certainly their im))rcss!on, as 1 know 
from iny inf^rcoursc witli the officials, and one 
secs a great deal to confirm it; but still 1 do not 
think that we have any data tliat would justify 
our drawing a decided conclusion on the point. 

5731. Are yon acquainted with the hospital 
estahlished by the London Missionary Society at 
Pekin?—Yes', certainly. 


5)32. Has not that hospital been tbe means-of 
curing many patients who have gone there for 
the purpose of getting rhi of the craving for 
ojiium ?—1 know tliat they have had applicants 
for gtich relief, and have made the attempt. I 
(;onfcs.s, however, that the impression on my 
mind, from all tliat I have heard from dil- 
ferent medical officers, not only there but at 
Shanghai and elsewhere, has been rather discou¬ 
raging ; T do not think that they often succeed, 
jiartly licciiusc they cannot get the people to put 
up with tlic strain that deprivation brings on 
their system. 

57.’»6. Then your experience would be that the 
craiing for opium could not be cured?—tlust so, 
alter it has arrived at a certain piteli. 1 do not 
.-uppo.-c that jicoplc ever come to them for a 
remedy (ill they feci that they are going down a 
ruiiid descent, and then it does not apiiear to me 
tlml they have laid any rosulfs that are very 
encouraging or sn(i.sfact.ory. I may mctition one 
instance, which does not unable me to decide your 
(luestion, but has a bouringupon it, showing that 
a stage come.s when notliiug out a coutiuned use 
of the opium will save a man from falling alto- 
gulher into a slate of imheeility. A consul men¬ 
tioned to me on one occasion, that a Chinc.se 
]iri.-<oner had been temporarily ]iut in a loek-ut> 
at inched to one of the jan ts, he being a confinnea 
opium smoker. He had seen iiini at the time 
when he liad been eoneigned to imprisonment 
pending some inquiry with the Chinese antho- 
rilics, and he was there only for 24 hours, or 
i'rom that to 30 hours, and he said that when ho 
saw him come out he never was so much struck 
or .shocked in his life w'ith the change in a man. 
In 24 hones he seemed to have fallen into old 
age; he was haggard: he was unable to collect 
bis faculties; in fact, he had sunk into total 
decrepitude and old age anjiarcutly in 24 hours. 
It must have been .sometliing very stiiking to 
have made that inqu'cssion on the consul. 

57,'H. He did not see him afterwards?—Not 
that 1 remomlicr: the man had not had Jiis usual 
dose of o|iium, and that, case shows the frightful 
eff'eets of going without it in some instances of 
inveterate habit. 

5735. Have not (he missionaries complained to 
you of tlie injurious effects of our connection with 
the opium trade on their efforts to christianise 
the nntive.s?—Of coarse, it is their coii.st.ant 
(.‘omplalnt. 

57.56. Is it true, as the missionaries alleged in 
their letter tu you of the 14tli of July 1869, that 
“ ahnosi every abusive placard that has been 
issued against rrotestant missionaries,has charged 
them either with secret designs of conquest, or 
with being engaged in the coolie or opium trades, 
and making the teaching of virtue a clonk for 
these abominations.” The “ New York Olmerr 
ver ” al.'so states, that “ Our name is popularly 
bound iqi with the ojiinm trade ; and whenever 
mi.-* nonaries cfiine to a new place any dislike 
which the literati or officials may feel against 
them can always be strengthened and excited 
by bringing up the opium trade and opium 
smoking.” Do you agree ivith that sfatement ? 
—I'he coolie and the o]nnm traffic being the two 
•jrave reproaches the Chinese bring against us 
habitually, no doubt they are always seised 
ujion whenever there is any desire to rouse 
popular feeling; and 1 have no doubt that the 
missionaries are correct enough in saying that 
in the placards they gencrafly resort to this 
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moans of etirring tip hostility. In roference to forward as being the one impediment to thoir s»r 

^ statement from tho American paper, that it doing anything olfectivc in their own country. B. Alcoek, 

is always ijopularly attributed to us, it is very They can scarcely behead people for either K.c.n. 

true; but I think it should not be lost sight growing opium, or consuming it, when the —- 

of, tlmt the Americans themselves contribute their people can turn round ujion them and say, “ You ^ *®7>- 

full share in the IrnfiBc. admit ii from abroad that we may consume it, 

5737. Is it true that the iiresoni emperor’s and you derive a revenue from it; how then can 

mother ordered a eunuch to be l»elieadi‘d for per- you impeach us n» guilty of a grave offence if 
mitting the young emperor to smoko a few' we grow it ourselves, and are willing to pay you 

whifls of an opium pipe ?—I do not know tlic fact, duty too V” 

It is reported Inat the father of Iho late 5743. Kir Luwnon.] A former witness 

emi>oror killed a younger son when he found said that he thought there could not be much 
that he was smoking opium, and I believe that gi eater ooiisum)>tion in Cliina, witliout causing 
this is tolerably well authenticated. such a ciilnmity lliat the Chinese, tlieinsclves, 

5733. Can tlie evils, physical, moral, commer- would cause a reaction: <lo you think that they 

cial, and jiolitical, as respects individuals, lamilics, could not increase the consumption very much 7 

and the nation at large, of indulgence in this —My own opinion is, that we very much exag- 

vico be exaggerated?—I have no doubt that gcrate the area of eonsumjition, because we know 

where there is a great amount of <!vil tliere very well what is hrouglit lo China from 

is always a certain danger of exaggeration; hut abroad; and tlmt it docs not exceed 80,(K)0 

looking to the universmity of the belief among chests; although we do not know eiiually cer- 

tbe Cninose, that whenever a man takes lo tainly what amount, is now grown in the pro- 

smoking opium it will proliably ho the inipover- vince.^. It is roughly estimated that about half 

ishment and ruin of his family;—a pojmlur feeling that amount is grown. Wo know also that the 

which is universal both amongst tlioso who are ordinary consumption of a Chinese, who can afford 

addicted to it, who always eonsi<ler themselves it, is from half a maec to a mace a day, aivl a 

as moral criminals, ami amongst those who abstain great many of them smoke more. 
fromit,andaromcrelycndeavouriiigto]ircvent its 5741. Sir J . Elplihisfoue.'] Thai is about 
consumption,—it is difficult not to eoncluilo, tliat Wrl. a day, is it not ?—It varies with the amount 
what we hear of it is essentially true—and that it of cash ui a dollar; it is from alioiit 3f/. to 

is a source of impoverishment ami ruin to faiui- a day. It is a ver\ easy calculation to make; 

lies. supp<tsiug that you liiive liO.OOO chests of ojiimu, 

5739. lias it not been one great reason of end that every man smokes, say, his mace a day, 

weakening the govemmeni ami inlrodticing anar- you will see that you have not got above tbrceln- 

chy into China ?—They say so, ami 1 should four millious of ])cople who can eonsiimc it atali. 
think that the very fact that tlicy have been com- 'I'lirec millions or four millions, out of what we 
pcllcd by the superior force of foreign govern- are in the habit of assuming (for we have no 
ments to admit it ag.ainst all the moral feeling censu-< of it ) to ijc the population oi" (jhina, 

and judgment of the nation, and agaiivst their namely, three hiimlred or four liundred inillinii.-', 

own, as an article of commerce, and to derive a is nn exceedingly small [.ro]i(irtion of the wlmlc ; 

revenue from it, must very much damage them therefore, 1 should say that the consumption 

in the estimation of tlie people, first ns a sign of might he increased almost, ud infmitu'n, tliree- 

dcplorable weakness,ami next as an indication of fold, fourfold, fivefold, ami still leave the hod\ of 

want of courage to do what was iioiicssary for the the nation iinaffceted. 

welfare of the nation. 574.b Then you do not think lliut opium 

5740. f think 1 understood you, in rcjdy to my smoking has eaten into the heart of Ihc mifiou, 

honoui’ttblc friend, to say, that you hdicvtal that so to speak, hut you think that there is a far 
the Chinese govermnont wore perfectly simrere larger ]iro]iortion of ]»ersons imtuinled hy the 
in their desire to put an end to the consumption pracli(!e than of tho.-i; tlmt arc tainted by it ? — 
of opium?—I believe tliey arc. Yes; upon tliose data I cauuot come I o any other 

5741. And they aro not tleterrcil from that hy couciu^ioll, hccause it does not ajijiear to me that 
the evils which it is alleged would follow from tlie tlicrc is opium emmgli to do it. 

suppression of a habit that has hocomc <‘oulinuod 574li. A forimw witness stiid tliat .the Qnnese 

among a larger jiortion <d’the people?—Hacked themselves all admit that the di'ccts of dpintn 

as they are, really, by the popular feeling of the smoking are had ; does you experience hear that, 
nation, and having their .sympathies, as they out as being their opinion?—J tluukil i.suniver.sal; 
certainly would have, in an effort of that kind, - I think lhat the men who smoke opium look upon 
if they could not be repronehed with admitting lhcin.sol\es as inoially criminal, 

it and deriving a revenue from it wiieii imiiortcd 5747. I tliink, in answer to the lioaourahle 

from abroad,—I do not think they would hesitate baronet, one witne.“s told us thal in (.'hiiui it was 
to make a crusade against it; liow far they would considered a neci'.-sarv of life; is that your ex- 
Buccoed or not, is another question. pericnec?—Is'o doubt it i.-^, ju.si ns a mnii who is 

574.2. If it was not imported and not gvoxvn, in the hiibit. of taking Ids gla.-s of Imindy two or 
they must succeed ?—Exactly, hut the question i.-i, three times a day finds it a nece.ssary of life: in 
first, whether theycould prevent its importation;— no other way, 

even supposing that they were to pndubit it, 5748. 1 think it wa.- put to tlie wilne: s tlmt 
how for could they prevent its being snniggled, ■ the Cliincso live on unwhoicsomc and putrid 
either from Turkey or Persia, from India or else- meat, and that o))ium is a corrective of that, and 
where;—and next, how far could they succeed the witness answered the honourable baronet that 
in stumping its growth out in Uicir own country ? it was the case; what is your opiniou on tlmt 
a thing of which they say they feel quite confident point?—1 tidnk it may liavc certain sanitary 
if they could bo strengthened by being able to .influences which wc are not very ready to admit, 
show the people that tiiey will no lunger admit In the first place, narcotiue, wliich exists to the 
it from aWad. llicy have always put that amount of about seven per cent, in opium, is 
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decitledly a tonic, and a preservative; it is given 
in India as a tonic as wc give quinine. In a 
tnalariouH locality, such as the whole of that vast 
valley of the Yangtaze is, and under a tropical 
sun, and considering that although their food is 
vegetable fowl chiefly, what anhnal food they do 
consume, and vegetable also, is often eaten in a 
Itutrid state, they rather jircfcrring it in tlint con¬ 
dition. 1 think it very possible that it may have 
sanitary influences. I do not think wc shoidd 
lose sight of the possibility «>f that; 1 have no 
doubt flint a man may preserve his health under 
some cireumBtances, if he could only use it medi¬ 
cinally, better than without it, just .as a man in 
campaigning, or when exposed to great defici¬ 
ency of food, maybe able to go through his work 
with much less harm to his system with mode¬ 
rate smoking than without tobacco; and so with 
malt liquor and sjiirits. I think there is that 
clement in the question of ojiiuin os much as 
in tlic question of liquor and tobacco. 

.174i>. Tbeii we have had it in evicleneo that 
some of these confirmed smokers were able to do 
an iimnense deal of work, lint the moincnt the 
su])ply was stoii]ied the effects were terrific ; 
does your impression corrcsfioud with lliat ?— 
Yes; J know very well by my own servants, and 
by coiilics, and other workmen, that you would 
not get tlic sameivovk out of them if you stopped 
their opium. In fact, to deprive men of their 
iisiial daily dose of opium, would be to ineiipaei- 
tate them for work, and to dojivess and enervate 
them, and leave them without tlieir usual vigour. 

.')7o(i. Do .all the persons in that class of life 
whom you emilloy smoke ojiium?—Almost in¬ 
variably ; the truth is, that the spread of the 
consiiniption of ojiium lias been chiefiy IVom the 
coast. 

■)7.71. In tliat ease you have not bad an ojipor- 
tiniity of seeing whether the non-sinokers or (be 
smokers are llie more eflieient in work ■'—Xo, T 
liave bad no means oreomparing the two. 

. 77 .‘> 2 . T siippo-c yi.u agree witli a former wit¬ 
ness, lliat the l•blJ•f evil of this smoking is the 
gi'cat exjieiiditure of tlie jieople ujion it; it does 
not sii niiicli, J siqijiosc, eanse crime, In.it it is 
more the poverty which it causes by llie great 
expenditure of the jicopJe, that is the evil ?— Yes; 
tlierc is this differenec between li(|uor (wine or 
sjiirits)and opium, that the one leads to eritnes 
of violeiK‘ 0 , and the other never does, except in- 
ilireotly as a means of getting wherewith to buy 
the oijiiini. When a man has inqioverished him¬ 
self and impoverished his family, 1 sujtposc there 
is no crime at which he would stop for flic sake of 
sii]>iily''ng himself rather than undergo the torture 
that it is, to tlie niter efliieement of his existence 
almost, to be Avitlmut it; so that he will sell his 
wife and ebildn n and property, and in the cud, 
I Mipjiosc, will either rob or murder for the sake 
of it. In that way it jiroduces crime and great 
social misery. 

STfiM. As a general rule, the opium smoker 
deprived of his opium would be willing to resort 
to those means of getting it, would he ?—A eon- 
firnied smoker, who could not exist if deprived of 
it without suffering great bodily torture would ; 
unless be took tlie other eonrse, which is very 
eoinmon with the Chinese, namely, to hang or 
jioisim himself. He would probably sell his wife 
and children first, and after that do anything else 
tiiat might be necessary. 

7754. Then do you think that ns far as you 
have seen, the using of the opium does not injure 


a man very much, but that the harm arises from 
his being deitrived of it; that after he has become 
accustomed to tlie opium his constitution suffers 
very little, unless he is deprived of it?—No, I 
could not say tliat that is my opinion ; I think 
the question is yet undecided how far it is pos¬ 
sible for a man to do with opium as we do with 
wine; where, as a rule a man takes his pint or 
half-pint of wine a day, and does so for years, 
and it may rather improve his health than other¬ 
wise; but yet if deprived of it the loss would 
not much affect his liealth, probably. I do not 
think that Is the case with Ojiium; at all events, 
the ([iieslion is quite undecided whether a man 
can take opium in modcralion for a continuance; 
and if he can, whetlier be can leave it off without 
injury to liis liealth. If he can take it in great 
moderation, 1 should think he might leave it off 
without injury; but I think as J say, that the 
question is quite undeoided whether he can take 
it in such moderation for any lengthened period. 

.7755. Then you would not give in your ad- 
hcrcuee to the opinion of one witness, w'ho said 
that if the supply of opium were suddenly stopjied 
onc-tliinl of tlie people of Cliiiia would die?— 
Jf tliat refer to what, we should call confinued 
drunkards, I believe, it, would kill them; they 
would die of dyseiilisry and in frightful sut- 
leriiig, and he utterly disorganised, so to .speak; 
but, then I tliink tliat this only applies to people 
who liave become eoiifirmed slave.* of the habit; 
utid I do not. know liow far it apjilies to those, 
if tliere be any, wdio for a scries of years take it 
in moderation. 1'liat is a question that I have 
uever been able to deckle for myself. I know 
lliat any one eau take three or four glasses of 
wine every <lay for 20 years, and neither desire 
more nor fee! any very cruel dcficiciicy, oven if 
deiirived of tliat; but 1 have never been able to 
atcerlain wlietliev such is tlic fact with regard 
to opium. J. know it is as.serto(l liy those who 
favour that vieiv, but it is stoutly contradicted 
liy the mis.sionark's and others, and my own iin- 
pres.rion Is tlmt it is not possible in the case of 
opium. 4>Ve know tliat luedie.imilly no patient 
eau go on taking the same ({Uiuitity of it, so as 
to prodiiee llie same effect; there is a necessity 
for increasing llie dose, and when increased to a 
certain exlonl it gets a hold on the system which 
i.s very pernicious. Medical men will tell you 
that tliis is tlieir invariable experience. 

5750. You say, if I rightly understand you, 
that you never in China met with a moderate 
opium smoker; tliat is to say, one who you think 
would not have been better without even the 
aiuoiiiit that he did consume?—As a rule that 
may be so; but, for instance, all our domestic 
servants smoke, and they do not smoke in excess, 
or we should not keep them. 

57.77. What do you nicau by excess?—To 
such a degree that if dejirivcd of their opium, or 
delayed, they would collapse like the prisoner 
whom 1 mentioned. 

5758, But tliey all go on steadily to that stage, 
as I gather from you ?—That is my impression; 
I am obliged to speak vagueljr however, because 
we have not the oala or statistics on which we 
could dogmatise at all about it. 

5750. 1 do not know whether you can tell 
us at all whether the state of the country was 
better in regard to prosperity and comfort and that 
sort of thing, before this groat consumption of 
opium?—It is very difficult to entertain my 
doubt on that point; the Chinese before thu 
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century were certainly about tlie most temperate poBsessed those lands^ and in the government that Sir 

of races; their foot! was chiefly vegetable food; had to caivy out the necessary measures. R, Akoci, 

they had no stimulants except a mild tobacco and 5762. Chiiirman.^ Ilut the ratio of the in- k.c.b. 

te^ and tliey seem to have been perfectly content flucnce of restoring Koman Catliolic lands in „ -- 

with that; and they must have kept their strength China would not be quite so great, would it ?— “ 
apd health, for they had always been known as We arc a very Kinal) country ; Imt if you will 
a most industrious race, cultivating their land to take this country, niiiltijilicd by Iti, you may 
the highest degree, and as being hai-d-working say tliat in China you li.avc the'same evil in 18 
people. They were that before they had this provinces. 

opium; and tea and mild tobacco certainly could 57G55. Not the same extent of pni])crty ; it is 
not produce the effects that we now see opium very intiiiitcsiraal in China, is it not?—Hut it Is 
produce, and their is nothing in their history to quite large cnongli to create an intense feeling 
make one think that there was more pestilence of irritation and hostility throughout; and as it 
or greater mortality, or that tlie^ were less is done under tlic direct influence and jirotecto- 
cap^le of performing the work of the nation rate of France, which is a foreign power, it is in 
then; and I must say that ray own impression kind, if not in degree, what you may conceive 
is, that they were infinitely hotter off without would take place under the clrciiumtancos that 1 
the opium. have siijiposcd. 

5760. Is it true that when you left China, 5764. 8ir fl'. /.awxoit.] T jierceive tlial in the 
IVince Kung in taking leave of you, said “ (rood- Infcresliiig conversation which you have related 
bye; I hope you will lake aw.ay your opium and in yoiir former day’s evidence as liaving bad with 
your missionaries”?—Yes; but it did not quite one of (be Chinese otfieials, you tohi him that 
occur in that way. lie eamc with the other you thought the drug was a narcotic, demonilis- 
ministers to take leave of mo as a matter of ing all wlm were afidiricd to its use?—I’ardon 
courtesy, and naturally ho referred to all the me. T (liiiik you nill find 1 said, that “ It might 
discussions whicli we h.ad had iti (lie revision of desco ve all the ill that was said of it." 

the treaty; and as wo had neither of us obtained Ymi said dial “It was unite ]uissible 

exactly what we wislied, and tile missionaries and that ojiimn luigbt deserve all the ill that bad 
the opium had very often been brought forward hecii snld <4' ii"? -■ Yes, that it might deserve all 
ah the great obstacles to any jicrfeet understand- ibe abuse they were giving it; but that that tv.as 
ing, I alluded to those conversations and to the not the nuestiou. 

signing of the convention, and 1 said, “ After all 5766. Sir ./. Jtfj/hiii.ifoiir.'j l)o<‘.s the increased 
these discussions, now that we huvi* entered into cultivation of opium in Cluna enhance tlic price 
a convention regulating many jioints, I liope of food, rice and grain, for instance; lias it gone 
that, though I am going aw.ay, you will liinl so far us that ? --1 think it must have that ten- 
other matters will settle thcraselvos satisfaclorilv, dcncy, hut I do not know iliat it positively has 
and that there will be a gradual improvemeni in done so, becansc there is a lid.le misapprcbeiision 
our relations and in tlic jirogress of ipiir l•om- abom ojiinm growing; ii doc.-, not |n'ecliiilo otiicr 
raorcc.” lie shook my hand verv eorilially, and erojts, and tiu'v grow oilier ero|is on the same 
said, “Yes; we have bad a. great many disen?- land. W’iili their powers of irrigation ami ma- 
sions, but we know' liny you have always omica- luirc. they seem to lind no dillienlty in jirodneing 
voured to do justice, and if yon could only relieve a crop of eerials I'rom the same land as gives 
us of missionaries and opium there need he no them their opium. 

more trouble in China." 5767. .\re the same bounties in regard to ilic 

5761. Air. Grant LhiffJ] Alay 1 a.«k wldcii imporlalion ol' grain .'■till in existence in Cliiiia 
docs the Chinese (iovcnnnerit liato mo.':t, mi.«- as fonm-rly existed; arc they alway.s excused 
sionaries or opium?—It would he very diflicult tlieir tonnage diups?—-Ves. One of the great 
to say, for till! missionaries are a iicrpctnal thorn objections always jmt forward by the Chinese 
in their side. I'he Roman Catholics especially authorities is, that the growtli of o|iinm does 

f enetrate into the interior, and arc doing w hat diminish the growth of food: and no donht its 
may bo permitted to say elinrelu'.s have done tendency is tliat: ymt oannot oeenpy large spaces 
in all ages; they aggregate jiroporty, they get of land withopimnwithontmoreorlo.sscurtail- 
land, and houses, and pagodas, and they are now itig (lie quantity of rice ; and as tlij! jio|tyialion 
some of the largest landed pronrii tors In tiie Is idway.s ]>icssing upon the moans of existtence 
different localities; and by the Frcneli Treaty in Cliina, and when people .are st!>rving, they 
they had aright to reclaim w'hatcvcr Ijind or arc always in insurrection ami diflicnlt to govern; 
houses ha<l belonged to Christian eommnnities of course the ('liine.se (lovermncnl. whieli has 
when the persecution took jilaeo, and they were not much jiliysical meiins of coercion, is exccs- 
all expelled, in the 17th cenlnry. And 1 tliink sivciy alarmed iii anything that tbrealen.s a dinii- 
that the Committee will very easily nmlerstand iiishcd production of rice, 
what is the feeling of the Cliinese Government 576S. In fact the great policy of tlie Cbinosc 
and ol the people about these matters, if they Government has bei!ii from time iinimmiorial to 
will conceive that, after some frightful defeat BUS- maintain an adiajiialc supply uf food for its 
tained by us, either French or Prussians, or any enormous population?—Yes. 
othei'nation, came to us and'said, “Well, you .5769. And anything that niililate.s against tliat 
are Protestants now, but you were, once Roman crcate.s the greatest alarm ‘t —Yes. 

Catholics, or had something of Roman Catboli- 577<J. .Siippo.sing that w(' wore to entirely stop 
cism about you, and one of the conditions of peace the exportation of opium from India, tvimld it 
is that you shall restore to that commuhion not give rise to a most nninanngeablc smuggling 
whatever land was confiscated under Henry the trade ?—(Juitc so; and yon will remember that 
Eighth.” You may conceive with a Frencn go-'’ the tenor of my rcjily to the ministers, when tlicy 
vernment, for instance, to back that forcibly, pressed me so earnestly about it, w'as that 
what would be the sort of feeling that would be even assuming the British Government were 
created tlmiughout this country in all those who disposed to meet their views, it really would not 
0,59. mm 3 answer 
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Sir answer their enfl, though it would inflict a great 
It, Alcock, evil upon Us. 

K.C.8. 5771. I think the soa-board of China extends 

““ over something like 3,50(t miles ?—Fi-om the 
June 1871 . (.xiremc north to the extreme south it would be 
abiuit that. 

5772. And that coast is fronted by an archi- 
|)clugo of islands with creeks and liurbours, and, 
in short, is in every way adapted for carrying on 
a smuggling trade y—Precisely so. One of the 
emperor’s titles is, “ Lord of I’on thousand Isles,"’ 
amt that is Inuflly an exaggeration. 

577;>. Those harbours and inlets bnvc from 
time immemorial been the refuge and the liabita- 
tion of predat«>ry tribes, over whom the Cbinese 
Crovernment have exercised but a very slight 
control, have they not?—Yes, they are the gi-eat 
haunts of pirates and fisliermen, eaeh alternately; 
it is very difiicnll to dislingnish between them. 

5774. In faift tlie lislicnnan is the tlisguisc of 
the ]iira(e y—Yes; and imiMiuicli as a large 
])orlioii of the maritime ]iopulnlion derive their 
sub.'istenco from the sea, it is *)uite ini]iossible 
tJiat you can put down fishcnncii; and not being 
able to pul down fisbermen, tlie Government 
finds it. e([nally difficult to put down pirates. 

5775. The pirate masks his gnus in liis fi.shing 
net, and uses them when the occasion ari.ses ?— 
Yes. 

577(>. Y'oii do not think that it would bo easy, 
o.vcn if the llritisli Government did what 1 have 
Bugge.sted, for the Chinc.se Goi ermnciit to prevent 
a smuggling trade; you llfmk that it would be 
boyoml the control ol' tlieir governnnmt ?—1 
poiuteii out that till they could organise a steam 
flcot entirely in the hands of Ibreignors ami 
foreign officers, ju.s 1 as tbey have done in organis¬ 
ing ihcir maritime customs, it was wholly out of 
the (luoslion their jiuttiiig any cluck upon tlie 
smuggling. And tbeu they would have to 
jiurify tbeir H.-ical aduiiiiistrnlioii jirobably by 
the same mcau.-*; in order to obtain offici'rs not 
so co!ru])t flial llicy would alway.s take bribes, 
and ^iMll their eyes, to any breach of tlic rovee.iie 
law.'-: and that with tliOM' luo difficulties existing 
niilit they were |)repared to do somelbing of that 
kind, it was <(uite liopeles.s and useless for the 
Ili'ilisli Government (o accept the sacrilioc: which 
they wished to impo.se upon them. ■ 

5777 . And, in (act, liie Itrlbcry .system mu.st 
exi.st under any govcrimiciil in lliat eomilry ?— 
Ye.s : it is so cs.sentiully eorrujit, and, In fact, it 
is part of the acknowledged rights of an officer 
that Kc is to take fcc.^. 

577 s. That is the acknowledged mode of ])ny- 
ment of the officers of the government ?—'J’hey 
arc not paid any salurv on which they can live, 
aiul if yon under-par your pulilic ofliccrs, they 
necessarily get corrupt, and get paid by Inibos; 
but in China tlu-y will not yet see what all other 
countries have learnt at last, that If you will have 
hone.st adnuni.strators you must pay them ade¬ 
quately. 

.>77y. I bat system still cxi.«ts of governors 
being appointed to jirovinees to stp.ieer.e as mueli 
a.s they possibly can get out of the pcojile, and 
after a certain time the govertmu-nt come down 
iqion them, and squeeze them in relnrji ?—From 
the governor generals to the lowest officials or 
office messengers, no man is paid enough to live 
uiion; and any government that adopts that princi¬ 
ple must make u)» its luiud to have corrupt officers. 

5780. Under these circumstances you hold it 
impracticable that opium can be excluded from 


China by the force and power of the Chinese 
Government ?—Perfectly so. 

5781. I think you said that a man who smoked 
opium consumed about a mace worth a day; is 
that a person who smokes it to excess, or one 
who simply uses it as we do wine?—I think from 
half a mace to a mace a day, judging from all fhc 
information that has ever reached me from those 
be.'it informed, would be about the same as a half 
pint to a innl of wine in this country. 

.5782. Ilow much woidd you say for a man 
who smokes in excess ?—1 believe some of them 
consume as mueli as from one to oiglit drachm^; 
from the eighth of an ounce to on ounce; that is 
Avhen you come to the drunkard, to the hopelessly 
con tinned smoker. 

5783. 1 once saw a calculation by which it 
was made out that a man who had come tho¬ 
roughly under the influeuoc of the drug smoked 
at tlie rate of 400 dollars a year'; would you 
consider that lie eouhl do that —1 think that ho 
might very well do it. 

578 J. Then, in point of fact, a man who can 
lay out 100/. a year upon a luxury of (hat de- 
Bciipfion must belong to a very limited class; to 
the liiglier class of society ?—Yes; he must be¬ 
long either to the gentry who have accumulated 
money, or to the retired officials, or to the acting 
officials. 

5785. In fact he must be a mull of property? 
—Yes. 

5780. And one great reason for the dislike of 
the peojile to opium is, that women and the families 
of tlie people who take if, find such a subtraction 
from fheir means that they are most strongly 
opji'isedto it?—Yes. 

5787. With regard lo llic quuntity, a mace a 
day eoiiies to 10 /. 4 k. 7 d. a year, taking a inaec 
at 7r/.:, tliat even i.s beyond the means of the 
eommoimlty, is if not, of the eoolies ?—it 
mu.-4 seriously press on tl^e means of subsistence 
of tbeir families. 

5788. But taking tlio.sc cating-lionscs where 
tlic (‘binese coolies and (ho )Wipulation generally 
dine in Cbinese cities, where they get a dinner 
for two camlurines, with u gl.a.ss of weak wine 
and a jiipe of opium; those people cannot pos¬ 
sibly take it in such a quantity as to injure their 
heiiitli ?— i\o, certainly not, in that proportion. 

5788. Is it not the fact that from the corrupt 
and putrid nature of the food w'liich tlicso people 
live upon, some qualification of that sort is al¬ 
most essentially nece-ssary to health, and more 
csiiccially in those malarious districts which ex¬ 
ist on the courses of all the great rivers in Chma? 
—Yes; 1 have already observed that I thought 
opium might have a good sanitary influence used 
in moderate proportions. 

5790. And taking that as a fact, and having 
regard to those who exceed in the use of opium, 
wild are in fact synonymous with the druuKards 
ill this country, the verj- great proportion of the 
persons who use opium must use it in a vory 
moderate degree ?—I do not think that I j^ye 
any positive information that would justify me in 
giving any ojnnion upon that. My impression is 
that, there must be a good many who do only 
smoke it in very moderate quantities, because I 
caiutot see the possibility dt tlieir getting the 
means of purchasing it in largo doses. 

5791. Is it not the case (it was soinmy time), 
that dysentery and diarrhoea and those com^unts 
are much rarer among the Chinese who use the 
opium in a moderate degree, than they ore 

amongst 
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amDUgBt the European ponulatiou who do not 
use opium except medicinally ?—I cannot apeak 
aa to that, 1 do not know the fact, J should 
think from what 1 do know, that the Chinese 
suffer in quite as great a proportion, but I do not 
know anything very positive about it. 

5792. The Chinese coolie is a very robust 
strongman, is he not?—lie does a uuirvellous 
amount of work on his vegotulile diet. 

5793. And he is a very fine shaped man, a very 
muscular man, is ho not?—^'riiero is a very fair 
proportion of them that arc museulnr, and cer¬ 
tainly when they are working for themselves tliey 
will do quite as much work as any nien I know. 

5794. Allusion has boon made to placards; the 
Chinese very frequently jnit iqi most oflensive 
jdacards do they not, with regani to Ihiropoans ? 
—Certainly; and whenever there is any pojndar 
feeling got up, as, I btflicve,' generally by the 
literati, and gentry, and otiieials, the [tlacards 
abound. 

579.i. It Is stimulated hy those placards?—No 
doubt. 

5790. But that is no new thing, is it ?—Until 
late years we never inhabited any port but one, 
namely, Canton. Of course we were* always tbc 
subjects of abu.se there, and whenever there wa.s 
any discussion with the authorities, flic walls 
used to get covered witli violently denunciatory 
])lac.ard8. 

5797. Are you aware that even in the (.'om- 
panp^’s time those jilauards were freiineiitly the 
subject of remonstrance wltli the Yanieu ?—' Ycs, 
anil with no more eflcct than remonstrunees now. 

5798. Mr. J, I}, iS'wiVA.] 1 thiidi you stated 
that our cxiiorts ol' opium amount to something 
like twelve million pounds sterling?—Yes. 

5799. Do you happen to know what is the 

total amount of our exports of all oilier artiolc.s 
to China^—From seven to eight millions pounds 
of British goods. » 

5800. (. hah'man.\ The w hole export trade in 
18C8 W'as 14,000,000/. from India to Chinn?— 
Y'es. 

5801. Mr. J. B. .S'i«//A.] What is the export 
of British manufactures from England to C3iiiia. 
The increase in our trade in Britisli manuluolures 
to China has hepn less than with any other conntrv, 
has it not?' Yes. 

5602. But tlierc has boon a great increase in 
the opium trade?—Yes; but there has been an 
increase also in the trade in manufactures; tliere 
lias been, in jaiint of fuel, an inerease botli in the 
opium and in tlie import of manufaetiired goods. 
It is a question of proportion, wbetlicr there has 
been ns^reat an mcreasc in the one as In the 
other. I believe that the increase has not been 
as great in the manufactured goods; but tlie 
complaint of the delegates is, that since 
there has been hardly any inerease in the opium, 
in which I think the returns do not ijuitc hear 
them out. 

580.3. During that time, from 1865, has there 
been an increase in the ex|iortol‘ Britisli manufac¬ 
tures?—Yes, they have been increasing. 

5804. Then the falling off' in opium has been 
made up hy increased export of man'ufactures ?— 
To a certain extent, it is jirobablc that it would 
have tliat inffuencc. 

5605. And what do you anticipate would he 
the result of a diminution of our export of opium; 
would it increase Bic otlier portion of our trade? 
—1 know that many of tiic merchants think so. 
It 18 a,very difficult matter for me to give a de¬ 
cided opinion uiion. I think that the tendency 
0459. 
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would be, tliat it would raise the exchango and Sir 
increase the demand for foreign goods; and if it B. Alcoak, 
could be assuinetl tliat the Chinese would rcully k.c.». 
spend less mtmey on opium, of course they would 
have more money to sjicnd on clothes. *'* ‘“7t* 

5806. ’ What is the value of the export of tea 
from China t.o this country—We fake about 
120,000,0(8) lbs., at about (ii/. a pound on au 
average; from 6 <!. to 1 *•. may be taken us a fair 
average. 

5807. Do tbc cxiiorts from Cbina, taking the 
value of silL, and did'eront articles whicli they 
pioduce, equal the ani'iunt of opium that wc ex¬ 
port to them?—The total exports to Great 
Britain and her dejieiideneies in the year 1868 
amounted to 16,6.'51,129/., and to all other 
countries 4,lo;i,2iM/.; while the inqiorts during 
the same period from Great Britain and hg* 
dopeiuleiieies amounted to 20,.318,475/., ol'iihieb 
about 12,00(),0(K) /. wa.s opinin. The inqiorts 
from all otlier eouiilries amounted to 1,677,116 /. 

.'iSOH. You have told us that the Chinese Go¬ 
vernment. have a most lively feeling of the eiior- 
inons evils attending the inqiorf ol'opium and the 
consiiiiiption of o|iiuin in their eoiiniry ; ami that 
you believe they are sincerely de.sir()u.s of not 
only doing away with the growth of ojiiiun in 
their own (muntry, but also of preventing the 
import, of it from foreign countries?—Ye.-^. 

.5809. Mow, is there anything in our treaties to 
force ihoiii to take our opium'r—Yes, it is put 
in the luriir of articles of import. 

.5810. Then they are bound to allow the free 
import of opium —That was a condition intro- 
due.od into the treaty which Eord Elgin made. 

5811. Mr. But wc do not enlbree 

tlie purchase?—M'ot the purehnsc; but ihev can¬ 
not prohibit tlie inqiorf of opium: it is among the 
admitted articles on tlie tariff. 

,5812. Mr, A li. /S'wi^/i.J T'hen, notwit h.standiiig 
thattlie (Iliine.“e Govenimcril are so sensible of the 
detnonili.salion of their jicojile caused by the im¬ 
port of ojiiiim, they eaiiiiot jireveiit our semUiig 
it there: we force them liy treaty to take it from 
lus?—That is so, in elfect. 

5813. Cliiiirinitii.] \Ye have forced the tio- 
veriiment t<> enter into a treaty to allow their 
subjects to take it?—Yes. precisely. 

.5814. Mr. J. U. Smith. Is it any wonder that 
the Chinese Goven'.nient eomplain of our eoiiiliiet 
In that respect?—No, 1 do not think if. is any 
wonder. 

581.5. What .shouhl we say if the Chinese iin- 
]Hised the like re.stfictions upon us?—1 ihinlf that 
our answer to them for putting it into the treaty 
is, “ Yon eannot prevent its hoiiig smuggled, and 
the les.-cr evi! is to mlmit it as a legitimate arliele 
of trade." 

.5816. But is it imt for them to judge of that, 
and not for u .<!—No doubt, if two nations arc 
negotiating together on equal terms, eaeli should 
have a voice. 

5817. As regards mi.ssionaries, is there the 
same objection on the part of the Chinese to J’re- 
testant missionaries as there is toBoiiian Ciitiiolie 
missionaries?—No, 1 do not think there is. 

They do not make very initeh di.''.f.inctioii, but 
they do know this distinction, and it is a very im¬ 
portant one to them, that we do not assume tuiy 
proteeforate over the converts. Our I’rotestant 
missionaries do not assert it, and no Protestant 
jKiwer assumes it. 

5818. Then all the Protestant missionaries 
that CO there arc subject to the Chinese laws, ai’e 
they.’'—No, the missionavies are not subject to 

M M 4 their 
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their laws; tliej' of coiiipo are under the protec¬ 
tion of ex-t<Tritorial privilcgctt; IfUt the Roman 
Catholic (lovenimenla go beyond that, and ex- 
territoriiiliHc their convertB. 

‘ .5slh. "What IB the law with regard to ProtoB- 
laiil niisBionarieB ?—That they niCBimply entitled 
to ]>iote(‘tion bo long an they follow their aocu- 
lioii poaecnhly. 

5S20. lint if the teachingB of these iiiifision- 
aries he oflenBi\e to the Chinese, do you think 
that w(! ought to enforce thcii' rcsid(;ucc there ? 
—Do von wish lor inv own opinion on tliat suh- 
jectV 

.'>821. Yes, if you have no ohjeelion to give 
it?—It involves a great many considerations; 

I do not think that we have am rigiil to force 
even a religion upon them. 

,o822. Is there any hope of peaeeahle relations 
with China under these eireumsinnees so long as 
we Insist and force them I" take ojnuin from 
us. .'(lid force them to take our niissionaries 
conirarv to tlieii' owji wishes?—?So, T do not 
thiidv there is anv likelihood that we shall have 
any really l•.ordial relations or good undershinding 
with the Chinese authorities so long as those two 
((iiestionsdo not admit of satisfactory adjustment. 

;)82!l. Is it possible to sutisfaeiorily arrange 
these important jatints?—J have from time to time 
believed tbat they might admit of it. provided we 
could get the Preiieh Clovermncut to inodity its 
policy on the subject of missionaries. 

o821'. J3nt is it any reason tbat we sbould not 
l.)e just because tbo I'renebarc not soV—Notbing 
that we could do alone would loueh the evil. Tbo 
great evil is that under the protectorate of 
France the Roman ('alliolic missionaries inter¬ 
fere belwetm the civil j)owcr and Chinese 
Bubjeets. and no abstaining on ojir ]>urt in refer- 
eiK'e to I’rotestant niissionaries and their converts 
would, ill the slightest degree, atlirt 1 hat which is 
the rea.1 ground ofeomjilaiiif. '1 hat ivas what I said 
to them when they were pre.ssing me about the 
Protestant missionaries; they wanted me to in¬ 
troduce a clause jii I lie convention; not that 
they really bail much to coinjil.ain of in regard to 
the Protestant missionaries In that way, but tbat 
it would serve them us a precedent in di'alitig 
with the b'lTneb. It was in the time of the 
Frcneb empire, and knowing bow little pro.spoet 
or hope there was of the h reiieh adopting that 
policy', 1 ]u>inted out that to introduce any re¬ 
strictive clause in reference to our own mission¬ 
aries without its really effeetiug the end which 
they'iiad in‘view wmdd be unneecssnrily'csposing 
the British (lovermnentto a great deal of hostile 
comment, ami would not really benefit the 
Chinese (lovernmeiit. 

.782.'). llave youheardi.fany Chinese publication 
whieb bolds up tlie Protestant missiouarios as very 
dangerous men, dangerous impostors, bceause 
their books tell them that they must love one 
another, and love all mankind, whilst they come and 
make war tipon China, and bring opium and all 
kinds oJ' evil uj)oii the people ?—There has been 
one t)ublication wbicb probably you are alluding 
to, liu! work of “ A man most distressed in heart,” 
who has collee.ted all that has ever been said 
against the Christian religion or missionaries in 
China, and with infinite industry. It is a hook 
full of nil kinds of obscene and disgusting 
charges against the missionaries. 

5826. liut have you heord of that charge 
against them of acting contrary to the principles 
which they teach?—^Yes; that is amongst the 
cliargcs. 


5827. That work is the work of a literary man, 
1 Bupjiosc?—They say it is composed with a 
great deal of llterai'y skill, and that ho la a man 
of edueatiou, and has quoted from all the w'orks 
on the .subject that have been published in China 
in the hi.st 20(t years. 

5828. hir T. Baziei/.] Doc.s the consumjrtion 
of ojiium shorten life nt all ?—1 have already said 
that we are deficient in accurate statistics 
on a large scale which would enable one to 
doeidc the question with something like certainty'. 
One can only sjieak vaguely from what one infers 
and what one sees in a more or less limited area. 
For that roa.sou 1 have a great ohjeotiou to speak¬ 
ing in iiny way categorically about it, but from 
what 1 know of the u.«c of opium, and have 
seen of it in China, I liavc no doubt that it does 
tend to shorten Pile whenever used in any 
exc(!.s.'i. 

.')82J). .Ami does the consumption of it tend to 
diminish the desire for food ? — Yes, I should 
think BO; and, to a considerable extent supply 
the want of food, just us smoking tobacco does, 
and the use of tea. 

.iS.’to. 'riion by shortening life and diminish¬ 
ing the eonsmnption of food, 1.“ not the agriculture 
of China inueh alfeeUd ?— It would have that 
effect, 

58.'$ 1. Mr. (’iiiidlish.'] Is the hatred of the 
Chinese to the missionaries one which they’ 
cherish on account of their special religious teach¬ 
ing, or on aceounl of their civil and political 
action?—1 believe it is chiefly on account of 
their civil and political action under the French 
protectoralc; 1 believe that is the gravamen of 
the offence. But you must understand that 
there are othci' causes in operation. In the first 
jilace, Bmldhisin is the professed religion of the 
great majority, and the rest are what may be 
called Ratioimlists; that is to say, they lire Con- 
f'uciajiisfs. In any’ case the missionaries, no doubt, 
in the discharge of their duty, think it necessary 
to point out the fallacy or error of these more or 
loss idolatrous religions, and that cannot be a 
popular thing with people who give themselves 
up to them. 

5832. But perhaps you would limit your answer 
to the professionals?—The Buddhist priests are 
really not men of inncli influence, hut there arc 
a great many tHiinese, and e8])ccinlly amongst 
the women, who are more or less believers in 
tiieso iilols of the Buddhist religion. And the 
confessional must have a great deal to do with it, 
because, even in a I’rutestant population, it is a 
very unpoi»ular thing for an officer of the church 
to walk into a household and to be closeted with 
the women one after the other; but what is it in 
an Eastern country, where for a woman to be seen 
even by any male but her father, or husband, or 
brother is a disgrace and scandal ? “What must be 
the feeling in China when they boo that tlic 
luomcnttlus religion is introduced into .a household 
the women, mamed and unmarried, arc closeted 
with the priests ? Of course they only draw one 
iiif'ereuce from it, which is tbat there is^aebauchcry 
at tile bottom of it. 

.583.'$. But 1 think you distinguish between 
the Roman Catholics and the Protestants?— 
Yes; 1 am speaking now of fhe Roman Catho¬ 
lics, wlifl arc much more in the interior, and are 
at the bottom of this special grievance. 

5834. If the Chinese authorities were left un¬ 
fettered by treaty oblkations do you think tlxat 
they would expel Protestant missionariee ?— 
Every missionary; and they would exterminate 

their 
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iheir own converts. I believe they would do might come to the conclusion that it would bo Sir 
again what they did in the 17tli century. better for ihe inlereste of peace and religion, as It, Akock, 

583.'5. Mr. Grant Both llonmn Catholic .well aa of commerce, that they should abstain x.aB, 
and Protestant missionaries would be expelled, ,froni taking that course. 

you think —Yes. .'5840.‘But looking at the'state of public ® 

5836. Candlish.y The Chinese convyts ojniiion, it is hardly prohnblo that at any time to 
have received Protestant missioinvriea with some wbi'ili we can loo^ fnnvard the Govcriiincnts of 
degree of cooliality in some places, ImAO they Wcr.lvrii Kurope will be abb', even if they 
not?—The missioiitirios say ao. but, I. tlilnk, ifot'. wisbod, «iibcr to Uiko youreiiligbtened viewor to 
with a very decided tone. 01’course they arc stop the resort of missionaries pi Cliiiia?—Itbiuk 
received with varying degrees of indilleretlec or that iJie Clilnejic (iovernment, if it felt stronger, 
of hostility; I doubt whether they arc ever re- eonld stoji it irt oneo; 1 do not think that tlic 
ceived anywhere very cordially. ' European Dovernmculs eould prevent the resort 

6837. We haye been talking of enforeing onr of missionaries (o Cliiira, but ibey could jireveiit 
religion; but wr do not enforce it otherwise its being so proiluctivo of hostility and irritation, 
than through the intellect, do we ?—We compel .'5847. But tlioy could not prevent its being 
tlio-Chinese authorities to . abstain from any act productive of hostility and irrilation. could ibcy'j' 
that could interfere witli the missionaries. ^ —1 ihink. in co-operation with llie CInnese 

58.38. Do you disapprtne of-.leaving thorn Gnvermnent, they could. - ^ 
free?—I thiiik that we arc bound to protect our .'5848. Do you tifiuk lb:it the opinion of the 
missionaries if, wo allow them to go into llic in- Catholic world, or the o|nnjon of tlic l’rotc.stant 
terior; we cannot give them u])‘'to the (/'bincse woiid, would ever batd< either the (.‘nlbolic tir the 
authorities, because it would be giving them up I’rotoslanI (iovernmenls in putting siiidi a‘check 
to torture and murder,’ But 1 do not ajuadve of upon mis.sionary operatioii.s in China ns might 
any means taken to force religion upon a make the rcsortof missionaries (o that country 
people or a mation. .. agrocablo to the Chinese GoMunment?—No, I' 

6839. You arc satisfied that wc righlly ajiiily do not; 1 do not (liiiik that they could iniikc it 
.tlie word here when we say “enforceYes, f agreeable; but 1 iliink that they would 
think it amounts to that; cerlaiuly it does under iis chief .sling away if tlicy eould agree, among 
the French jirOtectorutc. ^ llicmsclycs, ns 1 think might be jiossibic, witli- 

• .6840. You speak with b s.s confidence .as to out doing •violence to the Catholic feeling of 

the action of the English Government '—The Europe which yon arc describing,—to protect 
Protestant powers generally, iuid the British their own missionaries from auv violciiec or aclkm 
Government more ©.specially poi’haps, have care- on the part cither of the iiopuiace or the aiifhori- 
fully abstained from ever supporting tlieir mi.s- ties, but to absolutely ab.^itain front interfering 
sionarics in any intericrenco between tbc civil between the Cbine.'ic authorities and their own 
anthoritios and their own Mibjecis, subjects. 

5841. You said that the sudden di.scontiunancc .'584 9. In shorl it would be necessary, speaking 

of the use of opium on Uio |Mirt of, a person who from tbc point of view of the missionaries, to 
had been using it immod,ehitelj% would rciudt in saorifiee, the converts to the (.'liinese Goyern- 
Budden physim collapse and death '{ Y'ea. ment?—That is to leave them to go throngli the 

5842. But you do not attribute the ueatli to stages Avhich they have gone throngli in all pc- 
abstiucnce, fr6m opinm/'but to its [)rcvion.s Imum- rioils of the world’s history^ whenever there have 
demte use’?—I ttiink llic syslem gels in that been any great conversions, that i.s to face mar- 
state that without the continuance <if the stiiyn- tyrdom. 

lant, tiro'powers of life cannot go. on. 58.'50. Then as long a.s this missionary inita- 

.5843. But Vithout its prerions immoderate tion is hept iiji do you Ihink th.at the abatoment 
use, you would,not anticijiate any great evil from of the ojiium irritation, in so fur as it eould 
discontinuing it.?—I think after moderate use it bo abided by llie action of tlic British Govern- 
might be discontinued, with a great cflbrt perliap.s, moid, would, make very m neb difrerenee in our 
but without much injury. rolations with (.'bina?—1 tliiiik it would; it 

6844. You have also qiokon of the use of would relieve u.s of one ol' two grave reproaches, 
opium in counteracting the bad efleets of jiiilrid and It would relievi! the (.'hiiiese (iovcrnmcftt of 
food?—I thinliBt is’jiossible that ibdoes. 1 have one of two gr.avc .“oiirees of anxiety. I think it 
no sufficient data to justify mo in sjicaking of it would have an ijifliienec; it eortaiiily would not 
Iiositivcly as a sanitary influence. effect the rceoncilialion of the eonjlicling inter- 

5845. ‘Mr, Grant Duff-I Looking at the stale e.sls luid views of the tsvo countries, 
of feeling in Western Europe, both in Protestant 5851. But suitposing that the British Govern- 
and Catholic communities, it is, very unlikely, is ment were to retire from all its treaty obligations 
it not, that the resort of inissioimrieFto China will wiih China, in so far as they concern opium, you 
over now be stopped by the action of the Western have admitted to bir dames Elpliinstone that 
Govomments ?-*-l think that if the Wesfei-n opium would still he very largely smuggled into 
Governments looked af the relations of the West ’China.. If that were so, would not the jieoplc ' 
with China in a large*poittt of vievy, taking into connect the British Government with th.at sinng- 
acconntpoliticalandcommeri^alas well as religious gled Indian opiivju just a.s much as they do now 
considerations, they might see that it would be with the imjiortod opium?—That they would cen¬ 
to the interest even of religion not-to prdss, in the nect tliem with itj 1 have no doubt. Whether they 
way that tlie French Govemmeuthas alwi^s done, would do it as much or not, I dp not know; they 
inissiionary operations in the interior of China, . rvbuldccftainlyconncct us with it; and wo should 
with an amount- of protection to the converts he mixed up with it a'grcat deal, especially os it 
which rouses all this hostility, jealousy, and wotild be chiefly opium grown in India that 
alarm, and which is creating aa imperiutn in would bo so smuggled. 

tmjxTio ihat no government will submit to, except ' 5852. Then the opium irritation could not be 
under force; and,' rfierefore, I think tlmt they wholly abated unless we wore absohitelv to pro- 
0.59. Nn ' mbit 
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Sir hibit the exportation of oiriuin from India?—No, to allow the growth of opium for a ooneidcratios 
ILAlcock, we could not meet the evil in a radical nray, that any apparatus of laws and decrees iwooeoding 
unless we were prepared to sacrifice all cultivar from Peking would really stop the growth ot 
—— tion of opium. , opium in China?—No, I have never contemplated 

fi June 1871 . 6Ho 3. And thatwould be inflicting a fine upon that anything could be done by either or both 

the ]icoplo of India of about 7,0t)(),0(K>/. per gov^irninents combined, beyond restricting the 
annum? — About 7,0t)(»,(>f)(>which is the area, and perlnips gradually diminishing it, so as 
revenue that wc now raise Irom the Chinese in toienp what they consider an unmitigated evil 
fact. • within limits. 

5854. That is to say, we should he depriving 5857. As to its being an unmitigated evil, does 
the people of India of an c-stale . worth about not the Very fact of there being thisnassion for 
7,(too,0(10/. ]icr iimmm? — That would be the ojiinmou the part of .a largo portion of tiic Chinese 
practical result. , jiopulati<in, a passion which w;e cannot in the 

58.'i;5. Have you ever inve.stigatcil the history least understand, show .that there is some want 
of the growtli of ojiiiim in ('liina, and do you qf it, dependent piobably ujam causes which are 
know how far it can he traced back?—I’es; Mr. yet obscure to us?—YesJ ter a certain'extent I 
Hobaon.'lhe commissioner of ensloms at Hankow, should agree in that view, because 1 have always 
obtained some iuteresliug intbrination about that, had a conviction that a craving for something of 
whichT have no reiison to doubt is perfectly cor- a stimulating («* narcotic character is universal, 
reel, and it goes fajr to .show that wc arc more 58.58. There is nothing jtnore obscure than the 
Hinned against than sinning, in rcforcucc to the causes which lead dift'erent nations, to-desire and 
first introducfion of opium. If existed in Yunnan to use some form or other of stimulant or nar- 
ccrtuinly bcl'ore the beginning of this .century, cotic?—That is so ; there has been no country 
Mr. Hobson says, “'J’lic jiopnlar story in Szechueri yet. discovered, and no age of the world in which 
is, thst lOti years ago opium was introduced into stimidants and narcotics of some , kind or form 
Szcchiieii. Slicnsi, Y'uiinan, and KweichOn, from have not been in use. They, amount to more 
India and Tliilict. At. the time of the intToduc- than- 50; tliey .arc in every possible form; and 
tiyn it was,e.stccined for its incdiciQal projiertie.s yd no race, whether savage or civilised, has ever 
only; Ijul during Kieulnng’s reign it was dis- failed to discover them, although often by very 
covered to he snjokuble, undthc Szechiien people recondite procc.sses,. sometitnes by boiling roots, 
were among the earliest, indulgers.” lint that and by discoyeriug the quality of narcotism or 
the Chinese .holh. cultivated the po[»|iy in one or stinndus in the product by fermentation or dis- 
morc jirovinces,-and consumed it to the extent of tillatiun. 

nrany thousand ])'ectdsatnmidly,long’hel‘ore there 585fi. And all experience shows that the 
was auy attempt to import the Indian drug, des'irc for these stimulants are governed ‘by in- 
BCeins more than probalile. We arc responsible, fliicnces which the legislator may watch, but in 
therefore, to the extent of dealing in it and pm- which he cannot eftectisudden or violent changes? 
moting its production in our Indian territories —Yes, I flunk so; I think it amounts to no more 
for tlie profit oi' the revemie during this century; tlian cord rolling and watching, 
hut limy certainly haul it before, bi'cauae iu the 5800. So that by attempting to effect through 
latest edition of the “(ieneral History of the Icgislationanysiukleiiorgrcatchangeintheojpium 
Soiithorn ’I’rovineo of Y unnan," which was rc- consumption of tliina, wc might unwittingly 
vised ami rcpulilished in the first year of Ivien- he doing as much harm'as good?—Quite eo; 
lung’s reign (a.I).' 1730), opium is noted as a first, it wotdd utterly fail, it must fail; and, in 
eoiunioii product of Y’^ung (fiiaugfoo. Now, as the- next place, all stulden revolutions of that 
Mr. Hobson, the acting eoinmissii>uer, well re- kind must aflectmapital and industry, and could 
luarlvs, if 134 yeivi-s ago so mucli opium was pro- notfail to he a'gi ctit evil. 1 have always objected 
duecd as to deserve u.otice in such a work as the exceedingly to any attempt' suddenly to put an 
one 1 refer to. it may he safely asserted that the ehtl to the ojiiuni trade, or to take any violent 
produetioncouldbenoiiovelly tolheChincsepopu- measure iu that direction. 

lation at'the lieginniiig of the present century, • 58(51. Thfifi all I understand you to say ifr, that 
when we first began to import it in small <)uiinl,itics. you think .the Chinese and Hritish Governments 
I tlibik tli(5 importation iu the beginning of the might, if they thoroughly understood each other, 
century was about 4,(H)0 chests. In 1836 a epr- and worked together, effect sobic rf^ulationOf the 
tain Chpo-tsun, a member of the Board of Kites, u])iiiih traffic that might be for the advantage of 
and a native of Y unnan, memoraliscd the throne, both eoniitrics?—Yes, they could regulate, but 
regarding the cidtivafion of the jioppy in his na- tliey cannot prevent, and they Could Qimmish 
live province, and he then staled that .the annual both the alarm of the Chinese Government and 
)>ro(luetion of the dnig could not be less than the absolute amount of the consumption. There 
several thousand jwumds. At that date the was a minute made when 1 had connnunioation 
annual import of I’oveign ojiiuni was some 20,000 with the council in Calcutta, which Sir Henry Du- 
chests, 2,660,000 Ihs. It was not till three years rand, the writer, gives in a very few Words.wh^ 
after that the Chinese anthorlties demanded thc'^ was the .pum and substancf. of my views on that 
Burrcmlcr of all the fbreign-owned ojiium stored point. Eeniarking that I had arrived at the con- 
on board receiving slyps "in , Canton waters, elusion “ that a compromise which gave the Go- 
amounting to «ear 20,000 chests; 'which the vernment hVis and the Chinese Government the 
Chinese (and our friends the Americans also) say power, to assure their own antiTOpitna party that 
was the cause of the war; theycall it the “ Opium they had secured a reasonable co-operation on 
war.” ' the part of the British,Government would prove 

585ff. Supposing that not an ounce of Ipdian more favourable to the interests of the Govern- 
opitim entered China, do yoii believe," taking into ment of India than allowing the Chinese Govera- 
account the wantof jiower of the Peking Govern- ment to have recourse to the extreme measures it 
ment in its remote provinces, and the direct in- avowedly contemplates.” He then states, as Ms 
terest of the manaarins in the other provinces, own opimon, that a conflict between indigonons 

China 
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Chiiu opiam aad India oninm was inevitable; 
that that conflict could only be met by leaving 
trade to its natural action and freedom, •Go¬ 
vernment ^raduali^ wWidrawing from the cul¬ 
ture, and limiting its interfereuce to the raising 
of such an amount of jcyenue by the system 
of license as the competition between the indi-' 
genous and the Indian opium admitted. ' There 
wore three different views which 1 found prevail¬ 
ing when 1 wentto India. One was that there 
was no competitimi t«» be feared, and I see that 
a writer in the “China Telegrujdi” tivkes the , 
same view-; he seems to be some niefe.liant in 
China, who founds his opinion on the great supe¬ 
riority of the Indian drug, and (he <]eei<lcd pre¬ 
ference of the Chinese lor it. Another, that 
there was a very dangerous oom])t*ti(!oii alreiMly 
existing, and more 'U> be feared. All (he t'uor- 
ohants engaged in the opium trade of J ndiii and 
China, as i^ell ns eoiisuls, delegates, and c(mwni.s- 
sioners of customs, are unanimous in timt view. 
A tliird view was that eoiopetition being inevit^ 
able whatever liritisb or.Chincse autlioritie.s may 
do, there was only one way of dealing with it, 
namely, to prpinote cultivation and increase pi'o- 
ductioii, reducing the j)rico to'1,200 rupees, a 
price which it was'assumed would render coin* 

r etition impi'acticable. Sir Henry Durand and, 
think. Sir Cecil Ueatlon'both held opinions very 
much in accordance witli tliis, concluding thni. 
whether the Indian Covcrunieul. witlufrcw iVom 
an active part i« the cultivation or not, whtit 
they had to do wfts so to regulate the area and 
conditions of prodnetion and sale as to jirevont 
the price getting so high that it innst neces¬ 
sarily encourage either the Cliini'se enhiration or 
the trade from Turkey or I’ersia, to wliicli there 
seemed to be a great tendency. From the rersian 
Gulf, already some 4,000 chests are sent in the 
year, and from the jxirta of Turkey, coming muv 
through Egypt and Suez, more tliau 1.000, with 
a tendency to increase. My idea was for us, in. 
co-oiicration with the Chinese, to agree to limit 
the area, to prevent its continual exteusion, and 
to have such an understanding that there need 
be no sudden displacement of eapital or indus¬ 
try. It a])pear«d to me tliat they laiglit easily 
agree that only a e,ertain ureaor a certain amount 
of produce should be pfiruiittcil in either country 
from year to year; that it should go on dimi¬ 
nishing on botli at some fixed rale,, ]>mi paxsit, 
and that they should so work with each other 
that they could prevent its ever getting beyond 
a certain amount, provided always that they could . 
see their way to .prtwent an increased ((uantity 
from Turkey and. Persia supplying'the void, 
which was a diflieultj not to bg. overlooked. 
Limiting the area of cultivation., and regulating 
the taxation, .putting it • as high as you coiikl, 
without increasing and stimuliifcing the production 
of opium elsewhere, while the Chinese (lovcru- 
meut laboured, by such means, as might best 
attain the end, to. wean their own subjcels from 
hahits of indplgenoe uy intoxication, and so lessen 
the demand, seemed to me to be the true policy 
for the present time. 

6662. Mr. J. B. Although ..the 

Chinese Government are bound to admit our 
opium, is there anything to compel them to admit 
1»e opium of any other country ?—Inasmuch as 
in all the treaties there is wlut is called a fa¬ 
voured-nation clause, I presume that if any flag 
brought opium, no mutter from wheuoe, the 
Chinese could not exclude it. 

0.69. 


6863. Do other nations then get that cJaiisc fijr . 
Inserted in their treaties ?—They always have a R.4jMk, 
favoured-nation Qlause, that is to say, a dauso k.c.b. 
which says, that they will have all the rights, —— 

privileges,'and advantages given to the most 6 June 1871 . 
favouiHid nation; and, inasmiicli, as the adiiiis- 
sion of opium in the tariH’ is one tif the rights 
and privileges seeuriid to the Hritish by treaty, 
it is in cflci'-t secured to all the other uatiune. 

Vcs.^els 'lmder (he flag of France or any other 
countiy might, bring it in. and tlicu they Avouid 
claim a riglit uudcf their Hag: Persia, yon may 
say, has no treaty, noi* 'J’ltrkey, but opium from 
both aonms iii under some otiier flag. 

.'iHti.l. •'Sir C. Jf'intffirM.] Have not all (licse 
difl'ereut treaties expired, lliiil is to say, tlw're is 
an Opportunity now of renewing them, ami it is 
Olitional Avitli the (loverument to'give notice to 
tcrniiniite them?.— No; for irrstance, one of the 
treaties has no period a|>eeitie<l at all, ami wo 
have at the end of It) years a mutual right, of 
revision onlv of (Ijc (aimmereial elause.s. 

58()."i. Ilut.siinpo.se the Chinese Government, 
were to say, *’ \\e decline to nilmit opiimi; avo 
Avill mit renew the treaty, except on the ijoii- 
ditiou of e.\(rln(ling opium altogetlmr'".' ■ • I think, 
the.v eonhl only do timt on the same principle as 
that on which Prince Gorh-liakoir deel.'ireil tiuit 
Jliissiii would not snhmil to the continued 
neutridisiition of the lUaek Scii; tbey’must bo 
prepared to liglit for it. 

.'(Slid. It is o])cn to tbcm to tcrrplnale (he 

existing treaty!*-.'INicy com-eived-that it was 

as regarded this aud some other clauses, and in 
the revision ol' tlx' existing articles the.v jires.sed 
it very'much, but we did imt J'eel boipiil to give 
it up, aud they coidd not eoinjiel us (‘XiUipl. by 
sucli a (iroee-^s .aa I have indicated. 

5m67. It would not be a breac.b of treaty 
it they did terminate it. Avould it,?—Yea, it 
would, if done Avil.li(iut our consent. 

.oStiK. The' treaty AA'as ft»r 10 years,mnd that 
has expi.red?—Mo. the treaty wiis • perpetual; 
but (here Avas a elaiisi! by Avhicdi each party 
should have (lie right of demanding a revi.sion of 
the eommerciid elaii.se.s. 

586!). If (hey did demanri a revision and we 
declined, then nothing eouki be done?—Nothing 
could be done then. IIoAvcA’cr, iir point ol’iact 
Ave <li<l ilenland a revision and tlicy.Avehl iAio the 
revision, and that avus -one of tlic Ihiugs they 
demanded. , * ' 

.5870. In that rcA’ision they wishoil to put .a 
hi.gher duty, or ihey did put a. iiiglier duty 011 
opium, did they not’?—^No, that w.'is a concession 
that I made ultimately. J thought it an advan-' 
tage,' but tho merchants did not like it. Inasmuch 
as the l.’hinoHC were insisting and urging, by every 
argument they could adduce, tlic nee,essity of the 
Jiritisli (jdvernmeut consenting to the total pro¬ 
hibition of opium in order that they might he 
exonerated in tjieir own vicAv and avIUi tiieir OAvn 
{leoplu from - authoiusing and licensing it: I 
thought to get them to consent, when iimhir no 
compulsion, to admit it as a leo'itlmato article of 
comuKsree, and to'ttikc aivincreascd revenue from 
it, was in fact getting thorn to take a retaining fee 
in our cause.- 1 looked upon it in this light, and 
as a preliminary to the British and Cliinese Go¬ 
vernments. Coming to some arrangement of the 
nature .which I have just been pointing out. By 
such moans I conceived they might Umlt botli 
production and consumption without attempting 

N N 2 to 
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to put clown ilic fracle in opium entirely,—which 
I conceived lo bo .an impossibility. 

5871. Jly tbiit tienly, which was not aooptea 
afterwards by tlic Home Government, the duty 
was raised, was it not?—Yes, 20 taels ; two or 
tiiree |)er cent, on the value of .a chest. ' ' _ 

5872. Did not the Indi.au Government think' 
that that was yrcjudicing theiropimir?—Yes, tliey 
did not like it; they said thataln-ady tlioy found 
it (lillicidt lo compete with tlic Chindac opium, 
and it was woiglilinp; llicm in the race. 

5873. I galhcreil from what you said just now,, 
iniTjilv lo (pic-stiens by Air. Grunt Dull’, tliat your 
general vi , w is this,-that India opium could not be 
Kcptout.of China uidess the Government of India 
wore not merely to disconllnuc tlic Culfiv.ation on 
its own ace{)unl, but akso to prohibit its exporta¬ 
tion?— I'es. 

5871. And you also- say that the ’ Chinese 
Government would pot be able entirely to 
prevuirt eidlivation in China, they can only 
restrict the area devoted'to the production of 
opium ?—Tlifit i.s to say^ 1 doiiht their being able 
to stamp it out utterly, looUiug at the usual cor¬ 
ruption of their own peo)>Ie, fboy tliiulc that 
ll)ey can at all events; and they said that they 
wonid-try if we woidd give tliem the jiowcr, by 
allow ing its importation to'bc jirohihited. 

5875. Thereii)re the l esiiit is, that if we were 
to conijijy with their reipicst, we should impose , 
on India a loss of seven millions, which must be 
made up by extra taxation on onr subjects .with 
np certainly even of a eom))ensating advantage 
to China ?—Precisely; and.lliat i.s the view tliat 
I exposed to the mlnister.s. .1 said, “ The only 
(hmg ccitain is a great lo.ss of revenue, to us, a 
great hw.s.to.mefcliahls ofeaiutal engaged, amha 
vdry uncertain and doubtl'ul heiie.fit for you.” 

.5876. Mr../. 71. Siiiith.'\ As I iiuderstaud you, 
you say that the. Chinese have made a tre.aly 
from which it is not possible for them to cse.ipe ? 
—It is not j) 0 .-isihlc for them to I'seapc from it 
except by-a declaration that they will not submit 
to wliat they eondeive lo be iiijnrioii.s Iprms. 

,5877. Tlio only way tliat. they can esc.apc. from 
it is by a war ?—A war, or a declaration that they 
arc ready to go lo war rather than submit any 
longer. 

.5878. Sir /). U'cddcrhiirii.l^ Is there any im- 
jiortation of'Indian opium into .lajian?—Merely 
for a' Chintiso. colony that they Have got at 
Nagasaki. The .la]mucse, I ■sun hamiy to say, 
do iiai eonsrune opium, but they drink hard. 

5879. .former wiluc.s.s stated that in W.estcrn • 
China, India opium was not consumed afall, but 
tliat tliey prefo,iTed the 'nativo dnig. Is that your 
opinion ?—A"es; there is a miKjh larger consump¬ 
tion pf native oliium in the we.st than in tin? cast; 

I do not know that foreign opium d(>es not find 
ite^way there, or if it does not, I doubt its being 
because it is imt liked, but T tbink that the 
expense hceotnes so enormous by tlie time it gets 
there .as to cxeLudo its n.sc. , 

5880. Mr. Jt. Fowler.\ I want, to ascertain 
whether the Protestant missionaries- in China 
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have any facilities beyond what in European 
countries we think tbe commonest facilities. 
They live, 1 believe, at the treaty ports, and 
simply make journeys oj) the country, and they 
do not go in any other capacity than as mere 
travellers. Of course 1 understand, as regards. 
the Roman Catholio inisstonaries, under the pro¬ 
tection of Frapec, that .there are very good 
grounds of corajilaint, but I am’ speaking of 
English missionaries, aifd 1 suppose that the same 
remarks would apply to tho Americans?—As 
regards tbe British missionaries, they simply 
travel with the same rights and privileges that 
other British subjects do, but that involves ex¬ 
territorial jirivilcges; that is, that they rare 
in MO way, subject to the laws of tho country; 
and that Ls what tbcGliinese object to. 

0 H 8 I, Mr. t’andlisli.] The treaty wliieh we 
liave with Chfaia, •is,'ii^ point of fact, a treaty 
imposed ou them by our superior power ?—Most 
undoubiedlv; there arc a great many things in 
that treaty which they nevei; would have con¬ 
sented-to of their own accord. 

5882. Jf they were a power equal to ourselves 

they would not submit tc it7-»-Thcp^ would 
abrogate it no doubt. . *■ 

5883. .Sir fr. LawsioH.'} Tliere isonc thingthatl 
want to liave^oiif opinion uiioii quite clearly. Do 
you not- think that, siqiposing, tlio English, bond 
"fide., attempted to prohibit tbe sale nf opium and 
gave iqi Ihe present systeiq, the Chinese. Govern¬ 
ment, being liacked up by the public opinion of 
the people, ol thc eomitry, it 'B'pnld be possible to 
have the trade prohibited, and virtually to put 
a stop to tbi.s great sale nnil consumption of opium 
in China ?—I think llie jir.actical result would be 
very doubtful, inasmuch, as' we cannot bo at all 
clear how far the Chinese themselves wotikl 
sqeceed, citJuir in jireventing Bie cultivation in ■ 
Cbiiiii, or in iiret’cnting extensive smuggling on 
their coasts. 

588-1. But 1 understand from your evidence 
tlml. yon consider that they are thoironghly in 
earne.-'t in the matter, and that they are only 
jirevcnted from doing anytliing by the superior 
Itoirer of England .in forcing tho sale ?—That is 
the general tepdeney .of my evidence, that they 
are lioncst'in so fur as they really desire, or 
would desire, to sec the consumption of opium 
jiut a stop .to, and that they feel that they arc 
IKiworless in. facer of the determination of Eng- 
•laiid to have it m-scrted in the tariff. 

588.5. Do you .say that if that determination 
of England wcrevaltered, they would still lie 
powerless to cheek or remove the evil to n great 
extent.?— i think that it would be a great ex- 
jicriinent; and the result, 1 am afraid, would bo 
doubtliiK 

5886. Do the mandarins and higher officiids 
wish bi do away with it, or is it the people 
There is a very gcneiial popular sympathy with 
that wish, and, a feeling that afjter all, though 
it in.ay be pleasant it is very, wrong, and does 
them mischief, and imjioverishes and (leraoraliscs 
the-nation. 


HESTER, colled inadd Examined. 


5887. Chairman.] What oflice do you hold ? 
—I do not hold any now. I am retired. 

5888, What oflice did you hold ? —I Ivos Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Shanghae, and retifed last 
year. 


5889, Did yon hear the evidence given to the 
Committee by. Mr, Cooper ?—Part of it, not the 
whole. 

5890. Do you concur generally in. the views 
that he expressed relating to the Connectioii of 

the 
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the Chinese with the opiuni revenue end the and.artificial, and which is very extensi\ c, owing Mr. 

opium export?—Yes, I concur with that part of to Cliiiiii being permeated by the greatest rivers Winciietttr 

it which I h^rd. ■ probably in the world; and to the tact that pro- “““o 

68U1. -Do you think that the evils which rcBwlt bably their system of manure exposes thorn to nJaueiSyi. 

from the importation of Tiidian opium into China emanations whi«;h arc more o^ loss jwoduclive of 

are such as to render the contiminnco of that feversami cspecmlly in.the h>wcr oln«sos to the 

soux'ce of revenue to the Oovernment of India fact tjiat they positively luile vcntilatiou, and 

doubtful?—1 think nut. • shut out fresh air rather limn admit it.. 

5892. Is it, your opinion that the ojdiim w'ilf Mv. Cf/ve.] Is the eonsiimptionof (i[)iuin 

continue to bo consumed steadilytho'Chuiese confined to tlio uidiealthy jiarls of (Uiioa?—N' 
in quantities equal to those at prcsent.consHmca ? hsuppfise that the con.siiinption of opium i:= general 
—Yes, that is my ojtinion; all over China, hut 1 know it only, of course, jn 

.5893. Y'ou do not antieipate any great‘dis- the neighbourhood of the parts wiierc 1 Imve been 
turbing influences in Cliitia on the growth of I'esidoiit. 

Indian ojiiuiri or otherwise?—Jio; 1 am convinced 590.5. Have'you any reason to give for its 

of the coiTCotncss of the ojniiion stated by the being con.'sumod, in the healthy distrifts?—Xo; 

last witness, that there is a general taste, for exee|>t that iu reference to the ii.«e of-stimulants 

ludian ojiiuin, independent of the mere strength wc always sec that it is their nature, as it were, 

of its narcotic principles; 1 mean tluit they prefer to sjtrcad, to expatid thoinsclves. 
it as a luxury in the shape of Indian ojiimn to 59(>(!. You think that it began on the coast tnul 
opium of the sflme strength grown cI^cwIktc. sjiread iulami gradually ?—'I’he coiisimiption of 

5894. rio you thixik that the coniumjdion of Indian oiihim ecriaiidy began on the coast and 
TiiUiau opium is likely to increase?—1 think that sj.rend .inland. I ikmbt if the <‘onsimi|.tion' of 
it might iacrease, hut it would fall in juice ns q Indian oj.inin is nearly so great in the interior a.s 
matter of course if it.did increase. I i'ancy that along the sea coast; it iniisl be more an article ol 
the Chinese take as inucb ol’ it iis they e.iin well Iu.\nry in tlic interior. 

nftbrd to do. 59it7. I*n1 opium is grown in the into! lor. is it 

5895. At its present price, you niCan ?—Yes, not ?—Y<-,s, the yzeeluien opinin... 

589(1. Therefore any incrcagc must resuh in a . 5!)(i>i. 'I'liat did not sprojid from the eoa-t, 1 . 

propu'tionntc diminution of the jiriee?—Y'es. • s\i]i|iose.?--Tba.t, of course, did not. 

5897. How long were yon in llbina?—1 went .5909. Vou have no theory njton the eonsnmj)- 

to China in 1842, and remained till ISflK, in lion oi' ojiinm in the interior except that yon 
constant eiHjdoymeiit. ■ think flm taste sjuviid from the. coast’?-I eon- 

5898. Did you travel muek into tin'interior of eeive that, looking lci the amount of opnim ini- 

China?—Yes, 1 occasionaUy made journeys : I jiortcd into China, we cannot supjjose tlnit it has 
have not made any journey.s of very great extoiH, reached the. limit of jai.ssihlc. con.snmi tii'ii hy .so 
but I have seen, naturally, during that time a good cnornnuis-n pojmhiliou as that eoiiiitrv jawsesses; 
deal of the CHinese jieople. ami 1 tliitdv that the use of both the native ojiiiim 

5899. Had yon much opportunity of’eonmui- and the Indian drug is jirolmhly on the increase, 

uicatipg with Chinese of education, and intelli- 5910. Hut it has not tlnit henefieial eli’eet to 

gence, and deriving information on this subject wliieli you "have referroil njmit the consumer in 
from them ?—Yes, I saw a gootl deal of the opium the interior as well as ujxiii the coast. 1 siq jsise ? 
trade, csjiecially at tlie‘first jnu't tlnit 1 w.a.s ---T cannot sjienk as to that; I am sjieaking 
attached to, namely, Amoy, whore 1 was nine merely from wh.-il. I have jicrsoually observed, 
years,-and which is a .great ojmini mart. which of course limits itself to iuferem es, from 

690l), DidyoufindtlmtthcCliinese jteojdeivlnau uiy residejiee mi the emist. 
yon ooimnunicatod with entertained the same view 5911. 1 wanteil to .see how'far the Snferenees 
as you have now expressed, or did-lhey difl’erlVom wonhl go. hoeaiise, if you stale that the reason 
ycu iu ojiiniwn?—Nov T think that the,Chinese . of its being coneumeil on the coast is from the 
eatiefiod themsdves tlial opium was a 'Htimidunt malaria aml.unlie;i]tliy nature of the coast, o’f 
which they must have, and whether good or evil course that is a very reasonalile theory, but tliat 
they were ivilling to pay the price of it. ’would not npjily to other jiarts of the country, 

5901. Did ihe Chinese thcmselve.^’niilicijiafe would it'?—The same character provitiIs gefieinlly 
any interruption iu the consumpliou of ojiium {— through all the warmer parts of China. 

1. think not. I may say that, being a medical 5912. Is there not a jiortiou of the interior 

man, I was led to the conclusion that there was of China that is jierfectly lieallhy where ojiium 
a certain aptitude in the stiiniilant to the e.irenin-• is largely consumed.?—1 linve, never he’en in 
stances of the Chiucse people ; they siiirer greatly Szechuen i 1 have been in Hankow, xvhieh is the 
fi'omfebrile diseases,from uinrrhaniand ilyscntcry, highest jioiutof the Yangtze that I have reached, 
and in many cases, I presume, that originaliy and up to.that jwiiit tlie amount of irngation was 
the habit of opium smoking was adopted in order, .enormous. 

to alleviate the annoyances and physical pain ' 5913. Sir C.AVinijfu‘hl.'\ Do you believe that 
attaching to thak.claB8 of diseases; the Chinese povernment could, if they wished, 

6902. Dtf you know to what extent opium is prohibit the cultivation of ojiium in China?—I 
consumed in the Fen districts of England ?— oelicvc it is exceedingly ntilikely, tio matter 
I have heard that it is consumed more there thau what sincerity there may he on the part of the 
in the other districts; and 1 attribute tigs deter- , heads of the Chinese (lovcriiment, that there ever 
mined predilection of tlie Chinese to that form of should he a successful attempt to prevent the 
Btimulaiit to the malarious character of the cultivation of the popjiy in China, ^hat is to say, 
country, and the utter absence of all sanitary looking to the whole character of the govern- 
rulos. • . " _ ' ment. ’ ' 

5903. Is. this malarious character of China duo 5914. ^ that when' they propose to iis to co- 
to the natural state of the country, or to its ex- operate with them to keep the Indian ojiium out 
oessivoiiTigation?—It is due to irrigation, natural of China they would be really stimulating the 

0.69. * N N 3 ‘ consumption 
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Mr. consumption of tJie home-grown opium?—Ido quostionablr the efFeota are very deteriorating to 

Winchester, not know timt that would be the object of the the physical constitution; but at the same time 

—— propostion; J should fancy that in bucI} a proposal my own impression is that a certiCQ amount of 

<• June i8yi. as Sir Kutlicrford Alcock has stated was made to opium smoking is not so; at least, taking the 

him, tliuy probably brought forward opium into commercial population of Canton and fihanglme, 

the Iroiit of the battle for the purpose of fighting which 1 Kave lmd opportunities of observing, the 

more succeBsfully against the various demands compradors, domestic servants, and others, who, 

that be made for cnlurgeinent of the commercial as stated by Sir llutberford Alcock, are verf 

' privileges, / able men; quite equal to the*work expected from 

.')9ir». Then you think that they made opium a them, Weil ctriiducted afid polite' in every way, 
sort of stalking-bbrsc Precisely so; but at the and do not show very marked symptoms of the 
same'time I wish it to be understood that I believe evils of oj>iuin smoking. And 1 may say the 

there is a strong feeling, on the part of the same from baying observed tite Chinese in Cali- 

Cbinesc, tbiit opium is a very bad thing, and that forniu also; there is no doubt that there, where 

it ought to be j)Ul do\vn. At the siiiiic time their there is no restriction of any kiqd U})on the sub- 

virtue is not {juitc equal to the carrying out of ject of smoking, the Chinese'are a Very honest, 

these opiiiiouB. . jictivc. industrious class of pecqdo. And 1 believe 

51)16. lJut if we were to tigree to aii arrange- thni the sanu; may be said of the Chinese in the 
nienl of that kind, it is by no means certain that Straits, wimre they certainly 'have kept them- 
tbe end wliicb the (jliiiiese^Giivimimcnt jtrofess sclvus quite on a ))ar with -the Klings, Malays, 

to Imvc al heart, namely, the (icssation of the ami otbor native, races, and vt'hcrts they are pro- 

ciillivution ari<l consumption ol‘opium in China bably nmra addicted to opium smoking than they 
■' would Ibllow?—I doubt very much whether it aic even in Cbiiiii. I therefore jn’esuine that 
woulil f<illow. llicrc is a large class who do not sufter such 

55)17. How do you reconcile the fact of which effects. J state the facts, .so that the reason on 
we arc told, and which seems to he undoubted, which my inference is founded may be plain to 
that theni is an imiuenso consumption of opiqm the Committee. 

in China, uith.tbe liict that at the same time 55)24. ] believe that the Chinese in AuBta*alitt, 
there is a strong popular 'feeling against the itji- who arc very numerous, all take opium?—have 
jHii'talion and consumption of o{)ium?—Very never’seen the Chinese ui Australia. 1 know 
uiucli in the samc.wayas there is in this country the Chinese iu tlw! Straits intimately, and I re- 
a very strqng popular feeling, on the part of maiued a few daysdu (’alifornla, as T came from 

many cbisscs, against the use of intoxicating Cliina. during wiiicli I made it my husineBS to 

lifjnoi'.s; Sind ilmt liecause they are known to he acquire ns inucli information as I could about the 
pri’judicial to the }i(q)ulalion. .lii the .same way Chinese pojmlat.ion, .and to sp(*ak with n good 
there is no <loul)l that tqiiiim, as a s;t.inmlant, is many of them. 

attended by niany evils and produces great misc- 55)25. Mr. Cooper, the traveller in China, of 
rics ill private families; and looking to these, whom yon may have heard, said that his chair- 
meir who regard simply the evils that it ])roduccs hearers took a very large quantity of opium 
say it ought to ho put down. every day, and that if suddenly their opium was 

'*55)18. Then the hulk of the population arc 8top|»ed they were in a state of jierfcct physical 

opjiosed to the consumjitlon of opium ?—If the . ami mental jirostratiou ; and he said" that if you 

hulk ol’ llie jiopiilation are oppo.sed to the con- were lo suddenly stoj) the supply of opium to th© 
.sumption of ojiiiuii, they neverliieJesp practise it, Cliiiiesi', you would sentrnec a ipiarter of the 
55)15). Jt is the minority that are addicted lo population, or something like it, to death; do 
(he eonsimqition of ojdum, and it is the majority you agree with that statement?—There is no 
of the pojiiiiation tliat arc averse to it. is it no( ? doubt alioiit it, that to cut oft' from a man who has 
—I can scarcely answer that question. Tt is been in tlu; habit of smoking, even moderately, the 
eliielly amongst the literati and ollieers of Govern- supjdy of his opium, is to subject him to a very 
toumt that the exin'cssion ,of strong ojiinions great privation. That is probably the greatest 
aguiiiKt (q»iuin may he looked for; il. is what you evil conneetial with.opiuin wiio^ing, that it can- 
may call mirt of the oflieial faith. not well he sfopfied. 

5{)K<). Tliv objection to it jircvails among the 5926. Have you heard it said that it shortens 
npjK'r and educated classes, in fact?—Yes; ami life,.and that few old men are to be obsci-ved 
yet my exjierieiiec is tliat-tliey indulge in opium amongst opium smokers?—I have, known many 
]>rohulily quite as much as the mercantile classes old men amongst cqiium smokers, and men of all 
do. • ages. . • . ’ ' 

55)21. But they disguise and eoneoal the habit, 55)27. Might those he ptematiircly old men, or 
1 miiqiose 'if— They disguise and conceal it very were tlicy men in advanced life ?—Men in ad- 
mucii. A Cldncso merchant of a n-spectahle vanced life. 

chiiraetcr does not conceal from you that he takes . 51)28. Mr./A'r/cy.j Assuming that the use. of 

an oe.cas'miial 'jiiiic of o))ium. An oftiisial, a man- opium cannot ami ought not to bo prohtHted, 
dariii, who smokes iirolmhly tlic same amount, can you suggest any better mode of regulating 
would conceal it, and- would consider any allusion the trade and importation from India, and the 
to the subject of his taking opium an offence. revenue derived from it, than that which At 

5922. Have you ever been into the interior present exists ?—Do you moan in China, or in 

any distance?—I have made various excursions India?. . . 

in the neiglihourhoqd of the ports to which I Irnve 5929. J conclude that your CTperience baa 
been attadied, but I have nevnr been travellmg been in China, and, thcr«foro, of course I should 
for days togMher by myself. ... . * , ask you >is to what you have had an opportunity 

5923. Have you had opportunitres of observing of observing therewould" your experience dic- 
whetber the eftects of the use of opium, ore very tatc any better mode of m^lating t^e tiude as 
deteriorating to the physical constitution?— regards the introduction of the drug into China, 
There is a stage of opium smoking in which ua- ' and the revenue derived by the Inman Govera- 

.ment 
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laent from it ?i—Opium, aa it is being introduced 
into Cbina, is at a disadvantage as compared with 
otijer articles of commerce, in so far that it is 
not protected after its first introduction. The 
Chinese government are bound U) admit it' on a 
payment of 30 dollars, but they are not restricted 
as to the duties whioli they skull levy on opitim 
after it has left the bauds of the foreign owner 
as they are in reference to piece goods and other 
articles of commerce. 

5930. I think we had it touched upon by Sir 
Butherfurd Alcock just now, but the treaty 
which he proposed in Chinn was to liavu added 
somewhat to the duty on o)>ium, and to liuvc 
freed it from all the transit duties, was it not?— 
It was a simido addition to the duty wlric]! bo 
proposed, and thtft was the foundation nl' the oh- 
lectiou made by the mefc.'intilc couimnnity ; but 
I may state that I should, think it very desirable 
that if tiie duty were to be iuercased, (ij)iiiui 
should be put upon the same footing ns other 
articles of eonmieiTC, tlfat-lsito say, )irt>vidcd thc 
Chinese, government, can ho induced.to consent 
to do so. 

o9vfl. Mr. i?eac/t.] I)id you observe any difler- 
ence in the effects j)rodiieed by Indian oj>iimi and 
Chinese opium?—No; T have never seen any 
difference m the effects, because. T do not ludieve 
that the chuss of opiuip .smokers with vfhom 1 hayo 
principally come iti contact., that is to say, per¬ 
sons who were either inemhants .or officers of 
Government, ever did smoke native opium, the}' 
so much prefer the Indian. The'statoment of the. 
Chinese is that native opimn is sour and lianl; 
and, I believe, that the Turkey and I’ersian 
opium which is introdneed int«) (’liiua, is chiefly 
used for mixing with tlie native drug; bvit 
unquestionably the;,pi'efcr<!m!e of the (lasses gf 
the opium smokers' on the cna.<.t for the Indian 
drug 18 very marked indo<id. 1 may mention 
a fact which the Ccjmmittce niny perliaps have 
been informed of Ixifoi-e, wbieli is, that at Canton 
and in the South of China Mal'wa and I’atna 
are bought in almost equal quantities. Tn Fo- 
Kieu, at Amoy, and Poochon the Hengal is the 
favourite drug, and there is very little Malwa 
bought. And a more extraordinary fa(!t i.s, that 
at Amoy the- consiimptioil is principally of He- 
nares, which is sent to China in a very limit 
stock; a goodish |a>rtmn of the Jleiiai es sent to 
Chinn is taken oil' at tliat one port. Again, at 
Shanghai Malwa is in princij)al demand, and the 
Senghl drug is in very little domiuul there. “ In 
Shanghai Turkey o])ium is almost never sold; it 
is sold generally in the South of China, when it 
is supposed, I may say, to be mixed with the 
native opium; but at Shanghai it i.^ very little 
sold. 

^ .5932. One statement that wo had was, that (he 
Chinese preferred their own ojnnni to a ('crtain 
extent, because they could smoke the.more <>1‘ it 
from its being coarshr; what do you say a.s to 
that?—That is not in accordanee with inv expe¬ 
rience; but I may draw the attenlion of the 
Committee to the* fret that Turkey opnum, which 
is certaialy very mtich stronger as regards ' 
moi^hia, has never until very lately reached the 
price which the Bengal drug, containihg a less 
^uantit;^ of morphia, has reached; tdiercfore, 
if one is merely arguing from -the 'strength (if 
opium as to whether the Chinaman will prefer an 
(miutn because it is strong 6v because it, is weak, 
tbirt does not fulfil the conditions which make 
opium palatable to smokers. 

059 . 


5933, ISir JV. LawsmiJ] I understood from you 
dtat the bulk of the inhabitants of China would 
be glad to abstain from' this opium, and would 
think it better to do so, but they cannot resist 
the '.temptation when it is put before them ?— 
Well, I believe that there is a theoretical impres¬ 
sion vciry widely existing in China, that it would 
be desirable to .abstain from opium ; I certainly 
think that. 

_ 5934. The facility of getting it is the tempta¬ 
tion that leads tlicm on?— Yes. 

593o. 1 think you said that you were a medical 
man?—1 sUiditid medicine, hut f have not been 
practising. 

^ 593(!. Would you recoinmoud ])('rsoris who 

lived in close looms without much air.to smoko 
opium?—1 believe that! would not recommend 
any man to smoke ojiittm under any eireum- 
stuneti.s. 

.')9.‘17. Mr, 7^/'(«/;//;;■.] You have had experience 
ol the eireets ol opiiim on llu^ (.'hiricse who take 
it,] prcKinne?—1 have oh.sorved tlm effects; 1 
have never smoked it myself. 

59.')S.' i!iit it would he your opinion that it has 
a Very prejiidieial cfl'cet on the health of the 
people?,- ■ On the whole, 1 should say ye.s. But 
there are two comlitions of ojiiuul smoking; there 
is what you might call the moderate ojiiiim 
smoking, and th(;re is that .stage whidi d would 
eall opiiimipmus, .as being equivalent to what may 
he called aleoliolismus. I think yon niu.'it. view 
these two ditVerent eoudilions as entirely separate, 

■ In e,onsIilering (he ell'ert of opium on individniils. 

.')9.‘(!). Sir Iliitherlbrd. Aleoek exjiresscd a 
donht whetluir ])eople ever reinained moderate 
smokers. What would he your ojiinion on that 
point ?~My opinion is nitln.-r more in favour of 
the view tliat tliey do. And it is derived from 
iny observations iqion the general aotivity and 
energy of the Chinese, both in the neighlioiirhoud 
of the ports, and in the Straits, and in California 
from their being on tlie whole a useful people, 
and a lahoriou.s diligent population. 

.5940. 'I'hcn it i.s your (qiinion that a man may 
eontinne to use opium as we use wine anil 
the lower elus.'<es use beer in this eouiitry, with¬ 
out ever hijiiig uiduecal to use it to excess? 
Yes, I feel sure of it ; J liayc known men who 
told me that they had .smoked (qiiuni iill their 
lives, and vvho were perfectly competent to all 
tlie duties of their po,sitiou. 

.5941, And w'ho vCere eldeViy people?—People 
of 40 or 50. • , 

5942, Any of 70 oi' 80? —.Men of tin? usual 
ages in private life. 

594;h When a man aeeiistomed to a large 
((nantily of opium is dejiriYed of it, the eff'eet is 
dreadful, is’ it not ! —Th(i more opium a man 
iudiilgos in, of eouvse the gi:( a1er must be tlut 
effect of. its witlulrawal, ,aud as 1 have ah’e.ady 
said, it must he very cruel indeed. 

594 1. Sir ,7. Klphuistove.’j WitFi regard to the 
qticslion, in a ftiedicnl point of view, the great 
jn'Oportiori of (^liimi consists, dciesit not, ofiliose 
great alluvial valleys, which are iii most luascs 
malarious V—Yqh. 

5945. Al? are at certain seasons of the year, 
arc tho'y not ?—Yes; I should say t^li of the 
south of China. 

5940. 1 think you said (hat it was your opinion 
tHut tlie inhabitants of those portions of China 
were benefited by the moderate use of opium ?— 

1 have BO doubt that they take it to relieve 
themselves; that the foundation of the habit ol" 

** N 4 opium 
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opium smoking was the temptation to relieve 
those svin 2 ttoiua of annoyance and of physical 
pain con.'t'ijuent upon the class of diseases to 
which tiicT are sulyect. 

.'i947. Coiisequcgl. upon these dysenteric 
disoiisc.-i —Yes. 

5948. Is not this use of stimulants, wliicli is 
coinnum to every ct)untry, a sort of instinct of 
tlid natives of that country to inccl. sgino oon- 
tingoiicy m the a'litKJsjdieric- or physical influ¬ 
ences of the country '!—I verily believe so. 

5949. How inucli money dmis it take in the 

year for a man to n>nk6 a sot of Ijijiisclf with 
opinni; what would bo the money Value of the 
quantify of ojiium that a man ivill consume who 
is hiibitimlly ahaniloneii to the use of ojuuiii, who 
is in the secondary ttage, in fact ?—I never have 
made llu! calculation, but J. jiresuine that 400 or* 
500 (lolbirs a'year wonld be a very liberal con- 
Bumjifion of ojtiiim, and likely to carry a man far 
into tiiJit stage. ■ • • ‘ 

.595ft. AYo will,take, first, a man in tbe secon¬ 
dary stage; do you Mii»|.»o.se that a man in the 
sceondury stiige requires oOt) dollar.s’ worib of 
opinni in the course of tlie year to niuintaln him 
in the degree of comfort wliicJi is necessary for 
his debilifiited frame ?—He rciinires a large 
quantity uf.o)iInm, no doiibl, lo maintiiin him iu 
that stale, bcciius6 the opiuni he does take has 
less cftee.l on liim. * 

.50.') 1. You would not be surjmsed at 500 dol¬ 
lar!*’ wovlb ?—No. 

5952. One hundred dollars being worth 25/.? 
—Yes. ■ • - 

595:». 80 that he requires to spend ii snm of. 
125/. ]ier annum to luaintuiu him in that state? 
—Yes; T do not think that qn cxtravfigaut 
allowam.'i' for such a man. 

5954. Then, of course, the indulgence in the 
drug to the e.\tent of the secondary stage can 
only be conllncd to jiersong in easy and alllueut 
circumstances?—Certainly. 

5955. We will go now to'tbe iiriniiiry stage; 
what are the wages of a (’hinese coolie; four 
dollars a month? —Yes, about four dollars a 
inoiilli would be fair Mages. 

595(i. How much ojilnni Mould a man in .that 
grade of life consume, maintaining his physical 
powers to earn that aminint of wagits ?—He could 
consume very little; almost an infinitesimal 
quantity. 

5957. l>ut that inftnitcsimal quantity whiqh he 
eonsunie.'-, tajking it to be spread over the whole 
jiujiiilalioii, a.s MO arc told, is a valuable adjunct 
to the nature of the food mIucIi he consumes, is' 
it not?—Well, 1 fancy that a coolie very, often 
docs not smoke oi>iuin regularly every day, but 
when he has aecumiilated a little Jiioncy and 
meets his friends he goes ami has a blow-out. 

5958. That dues not affect bis general health? 

-No. \ 

5959. So tlmt, in jtoint of fact, the curse' of 
opium smoking is confined to tlmsc jicople of 
money iUid leisure ivho are capable of laying out 
a large siini of money iii the year ujK>n their per¬ 
sonal gratification ?—Certainly; to people iu easy 
circuinslances. 

5960. Aud therefore it cannot be that great 
national curse which we are habitually told it is? 
—I would say'that of coprse tli«e arc a great 
many cases of misery and distress arising from; 
opium, but I consider lliat there is a great dc^ 
of exaggeratiou in the amount of the evil attri¬ 
buted to it. - 


5961. And, as 1 understand ypu, there is some 
degree .of good in the antidote which it forms to 
malaria and' to deloteriaun food?—There is no 
doubt that it much relieves pain ahilsafferittg. 

5962. There is no difficulty whatever in Chinese 
towns in going iutq those opium-smoking pkeea, 
where y oii see tlibsc* wreighed spectacles of human 
infirmity?—None. 

5963. 1 supjiose that if you were to- make a 
similar iiilgriinago into Wajiping, or the lower 
haunts of vice imd misery m tins country, you 
Mould find an equal number of people in quite ns 
dei*[)ical)lc a position ?—Quite. No respectable 
Chiucsu M ill smoke ojiium in opium shops. 

5964. They are given up fo abandoned per- 
'sons ?---They are given up lo people who are 
ubaridoned t.o,the itseof the drug, who are subject 
to the second stage of the disease. • 

5965. Hut who are still in that degree of pecu¬ 

niary ease that they are able to afford a very 
large sum of money jicr amium for their gratifica¬ 
tion?—Yes. . I '• 

5966..Mr. Candlish'] The tastirfur opium and 
its consumplioM in China Ss of modern (late, is it 
not?—The lasle tiir the' consumption of Ben^I 
oplmn isc.ei taiiJy of modern date; not much older 
than this eentuiy, I beKcvc. 

5967. Do yon Ihiiik that the taste for it in 

China, on the coast of China cajtccially, has been 
generated by Uie native-grown or by the imported 
■opium. Speaking of opium generally ?—1 presume 
lliat the taste for smoking opium is due to the 
original growth of Chinese opium in the provinces 
in which it has bgcn giwn for at least a couple 
of centuriOs. , , < 

5968. And you think that \vc have not in^ 

iiicrea.'ied the eonsumption by’our.importations? 
—We latvo inoi’eascd the eonsuiqption, un- 
(hiubl.edly. , 

5969. Litrgely ?—That 1 cannot say. 

5970. To the extent of ouf imjiorts, would you 

BUjipose ?—Yes. , 

5971. Has tlic native growth' diminished?—* 
Certainly not. 1 bclievi! t-lnit the native growtli 
luis Increased. It was increased very much, iu 
iny opinion, after the Indian nniliny. 

5972. To the extent of our inipiwts then wo 
have increased the einisumption of opium; at 
least that, and more than that'''— Yes. 

5973 . You said that some good results from 
the use of ojiium ?—Well, the use of opium is 
one of the*greatest blessings given to man. 

5974. Ill the bands,of a medical man?—Yes; 
and I believe that very often the smoking of 
o])iiiui must act in the same way on pain and.suf- 
fei'lng and finoiualous synqitoms as the use of 
opium adjuinistcred medically. 

5975. That may. be the immediate effect, but 
it may be at the expense of ultimate inisebief in 
anotlicr direction ?—Yes, in tbe same way as is 
true of the use and abuse of any stimulant. 

5976. If ojiium were withdrawn from China 
iilbigether would it bo a great Clanese calamity ? 
-^1 think that what you are supposing is a ^y- 
sical iuipossibUily. 

' 5977. 1 am .ushiiig you for your estimate of its 
action, bcncficiai or othenvise ?—My mind can- 
nyt estimate the results offsets whicli it considers 
imjMiBsiblc. 

. 5978. Has ouc export of opium from India, aud 
its import into China, resulted iu a balance of evil 
or good to the Chinese ?—That is a quesrion, tiiat 
I &ve never put to my own mind; I nevsr 
thought of determining it in that way; but I do 

not 
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net hold the view that opium is an nnmixed 
evil. 

5979. CAotVmfin.] Havins regard to your iwe- 
vioue evidence, do you think that the ('hit^sc 
would suffer more from fever, ague, and other 
results of a deleterious climate, and of unwhole¬ 
some oonditions of existence, if they were deprived 
of opium, than they do suffer from the consump¬ 
tion of opium, either in a moderate degree or m 
excess ?—1 think that if yon were to make sure 
that the Chinese would use it in a moderate de¬ 
gree, then you might consider tlie export of 
opium to China on the whole n blessing; but my 
position has alivays led me to look upon the ques¬ 
tion more in a practical light as to what 1 have 
seen titan as to determining the moral question. 

59.80. But speaking of the pliysicnl (picstion, 
having regard to the consumption of opium in 
excess; do you think that the snfl'cring of flic 
Chinese from the diseases and inJuriou.s inlin- 
ences that you have mentioned is greater or less 
than the Buffering from the consuuqttion of opium 
in excess i*—1 should say liiat the balance was in 
favour of the relief given by tlie slimulant over 
the actual misery created liy its abuse ; on the 
whole, I am inclined to form tliat opinion. 

5981, Mr. rVmrf/is//.] You have spoken of great 
miseries and many evils as re.-ulling from the 
use of Indian opium in China ; the diiiiiiiiitioii 
of the import and wilhdrawiiig of the..Indian 
opium would rid China of iliosc evils at all 
events?—Mo; I should say not as long as native 
opium was grown and used. 

6982. Assuming the increased eonsnnqition to 
bo in proportion to our exjiorts, we should lessen 
the evil by that amount?—If Ibere were no 
opium, there would be no evil effects from opium; 
ill that sense, it is so. 

5983, Then the evils will have increased in 
proportion to our exports?—Yes; and the heno- 
fits too, if there are anjr. 

5984. You said that the moderate u.-c of it, a 


certain amount of smoking, was not so injurious; 
do I rightly understand from that, that all smoking 
is injurious ?—Immoderate smoking must be iu- 
jurious. 

5985.' Y'ou said that a certain amount of smok¬ 
ing was not so injurious; am I to understand from 
that answer that all smoking is injurious?—No, 
not injurious to the same e-xtent. 1 mentioned, 
if you remember, tliat having observed several 
classes of jiersons in the Straits and in California, 
and the (/hineso in more, iinniediate coulaet with 
the Eiirojtcans at the different ]iorts, J had found 
that these persons, on the whole, were active, 
indnslrious, well-conducted, and quite equal to 
their work. 

59HC. Shall I take the other view, that the 
ex|)ort of opium from India to China is not 
merely a eommercial advantage to those engaged 
in if, blit beneficent to the Cliiiie.'>c ? ■ 1 believe 
that it is an article of eominerec wliieli siipjilics 
some wants that tlu‘ l'Iiine.«e have very strongly. 

5987. And the gratifiealioii of that want is 
beneficent and beiietieial ?—1 do not say entirely 
so ; it may lie imiiflercnt. 

.')98K. 'I'lieii. in your o|iinion, is it on ihe wliolc 
bcmdicial orinjnrions?—-^Ycll, allstiiunlanls have 
a beneficial n.'-c and an injurious use. 1 consider 
tliat opium lias liotli. 

.5989. Is till' opium tliat we send to Cliina on 
tbe whole benefieici or injurious to the Cliine.se; 
call you answer tliat qne.slloii ?— 1 would ralhcr 
not answer the question categorically ; 1 scarcely 
lliiiik that it admits of a categorical answer. 

.'599(1. If, as some contend, it ia t'lily evil, and 
that eoiitiiiually. should we not benefit the 
Cliinese if we levied on tlicm a direct tribute of 
nionej' iiistcail, (i|uivalc'iit to the profit that wo 
make by tlie ojiiiim that we sell them?—I should 
think that the (’liinese would much rallicr pay us 
ill consumption of opium than pay iis a direct 
triliiite. 1 caiiiiot imagine any one eouiitry exact • 
ing such a tribute from anollicr. 


^Ir. .loii.v M'lrr'r 13i;j.i.en, called in; and Examined. 


5991. Chairman.'] Have you been in India ? 

•—Yes, 

6992. How many years have you been there ? 
—•Twenty-three years. 

’6993. Wliat occupation did you follow while 
you were in India ?—That of a mereliaiit. 

5994. Have you acquired a considerable know- 
Icdfjo of the exports from, and iiniiorts into, 
India?—Yes; trading was my hiisinesB whilst 
in India. 

5995. Where di^ you reside?—In Caleutta. 
5998. Have you directed your attention at all 

to the tarifi' of duties levied by the Government, 
during the period of which you sjieak ?—Yes, in 
a general way. 

6997. Can you state what is the general eft'oet 
of die tariff upon the principal articles, the 
staples of commerce ?—As far as regards the 
ex^rt tariff, apart from the geimral objection 
to all export duties, there is nothing yery much 
to oomplain of except the heavy export duty ou 

f rain ; on rice, that is to say, and other pain, 
n other respects, the export tariff is moderate 
and liberal. 

5998. The export duty on grain affect.B rice 
chiefly in Calcutta?—Not only from Calcutta, 
but also from the Eastern ports in Unrmah and 
0.59. 


Araeaii, where rice is almost the only article of 
export. 

5999. Do yon eoii.'-lder that tlie duty levied 
on the vice seriously interferes with tlie quan¬ 
tify iliat is i'X[iorted ? -Tliat is a very diflieiilt 
(|ueslinu to answer. T'lie export liifs, no doulif, 
fallen off since the la.st increase of duly took 
place. 

(iOOt). When was that ?—I think the lasf in¬ 
crease. was in ISfiT. Tlic duty previously to 
that was two annas jier iinuiiid; it was then in- 
croiiseil to three ainias per iiinuud. Hiiicc that 
there has- been a falling off in the quantity ex¬ 
ported ; but tluat falling off may have arisen from 
other eau.ses. 

6001. Has tlm falling otl’ been steady during 
the Avliole period?—Mo. In tin; last 12 iiioritlis 
tbe export lias rather increased again. 

6002. Do you consider that the cxjiort duty 
falls upon the coiismiier of the rice in tlm jilaeo 
where it is sent, or doe.s it seriously interfere 
with the price of the rice at ('alcutta, or any 
other part?—In the case of India,' 1 think it 
falls principally on the producer, inasmuch as tbe 
rice comes intocompotition in foreign markets with 
rioo produced elsewhere. 

6003. You think that the price of rloc in Col- 
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Mr. Bullm. otttta ia rr^tiiated by the price of rice from other 
—- Otmntriea?—To a great extent. 

<i.li.nc 187J. 6(><)4. Then, ultimately, the duty would fall 

upon (lie grower?—Yes. 

6U0.J. T(j that extent it would be an addition 
u|M)ii the revenue collected from the land ? — No 
doubt. * 

600(5. is there any other article of cxjtort 
which is nialerially aAceted by the duties levied 
on export ?—I think not; in other respects the 
exjtort InrifF is very moderate. 

6007. lias your attention ever been called to 
the export duty on saltpetre ?—Yes; it no longer 
exists. 

6(M)«. But when it did exist, what was the 
effect, of it ?—The effect of it was, no douht, very 
seriously to iutcrferc with the export of salt¬ 
petre I'roiii India. 

6009. Au<l since the duty has been remitted 
has tlic cx|)ort recovered?—To a certain c.vtent 
it has: but the cflcct of the heavy export duty 
on saltpetre was to encourage eliemists in Europe 
to scnrcli for, aud ultimately to discover, a sub¬ 
stitute for the Bengal salt])ctre. 

(501(1. 'I'hat is to say, some form of nitre ?— 
Ye.s; an article produced by a combination of 
muriate of jiotash and nitrate of soda. 

6t)l 1. 'I'o that extent, therefore, the duty had 
the effect of producing a successful rival to the 
Calcutta saltpetre?—No doubt, 

6012. But since the remission of the duty, has 
the e.xport been steadily increasing?—This sub¬ 
stitute having obtained a certain footing in the 
jnarkets prineipnlly of the (!ontinentof Europe, it 
is very ditliiult now for Bengal saltpetre to dis- 
j'hiee it; in fact, the artilicial .saltpetre is pro¬ 
duced at almost as low a prieo as the Bengal 
saltpetre eau be sold at, even when freed from 
duty. 

601.‘5. I.X there any other article of export 
which is materially ufleetod by the duties levied? 
—N'i't in the exjMirt tariff. 

(iOM. 'J'o pas.s now to the ini])ort tariff; have 
any (|iKslioiis arisen rcsjieeting the duties on the 
iniporlatiou of merchandise ?—1 do not consider 
myseir that the iuiporl duty.on cotton piece goods, 
wbicli is the article on which tlie greatest duty is 
levied, is objectionable so long as it is levied at 
the niodenite rate of five jicrecnt. 

(iblo. Has that undergone several changes? 
—Ye-. AVhen Mr. Wilson went out in 18(50, 
when the finances were in a very disorgan¬ 
ised rtale, diving to the expenditure attendant, on 
the suppression of the Mutiny, or, rather, it was 
done before then, by Lord Canning, tlie duties on 
nearly all imports were raised from five per cent, 
to 10 |»er cent. 

601(5. Did that increase of duty affect the 
(piautity of imported articles?—-It must have 
done so, because it increased the jiriee to the con¬ 
sumer. 

6017. Was that the result as a fact, and not 
ejieaking ihcorotically merely ?—TJicrc is always 
a natural growth of trade in India. If the trade 
was not interfered with, it would increase pro¬ 
bably () to 10 per cent, every year. The cftect 
of tlmt increase of the duty was to check that 
natural increase of trade for a time. 

6018. Did it act in any way as a protective 
duty to native manufactured goods ?—No doubt 
it did. 

6019. I ask not speculativdy, but as a fact?— 
1 am unable to answer that question of my own 
knowledge, inasmuch as there is very Httle stiann- 


faotureof native cotton goods in the Xiower Pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal. 

6020. Was there a^ importation than into the 
liofl’er'Provinces of jwn^l from other parts of 
India of native mannfactnred gooda?—1 thidk 
not. 

6021. Did you hear at all whether there wti 
any increase of the native manufactures in the 
Lower JVovincea of Bengal, small as they are? 
—No, I think not. 

(5022. Then we may take it that the increase 
t>f the import duties to 10 per cent, did not,in 
point of fact, increase the Indian home mannfiso- 
luro? -l am speaking solely of Calcutta. On 
(he Bombay side, no imubt owing to the protec¬ 
tion ad'orded by these 10 per cent, duties, a very 
large amount of cajutal w.is invested in spinnaag 
anti weaving mills. 

6(»2;5. In Bengal was there any increase in Ae 
tiumhcr of mills over the solitary mill in Qid* 
cuda?—J think there are either one or two now 
existing besides the one of which you speak. 

6024. Do you know when those were estab¬ 
lished ?—Dm; was established, I think, about five 
years ago, and (he other more recently. 

602.'). Was tlmt established during the levying 
t)f the 10 per cent, duties?—No, that was estab¬ 
lished since the duties hove been reduce! to 6 
per cent again, 

6026, Do you know as a ({uestion of fact 
whether, in oslablishing that mill, the five per 
eont. duties 1‘ormcd a ruling clement, or whetner 
it was to a much larger extent a speculation for 
profit ?—No doubt it w’as an clement in the 
ealeulatiou. 

6(t27. Do you think tlmt a revisitm of the five 
per cent, duty would affect the question of the 
mills?—If you mciin to ask whether the share- 
holdeis, if (hey had 8U])poBe<l that the five per 
cent, uoiibl have been withdraivn, would have 
abslaitied from tlmt speculation, I do not think 
so; it would not aflect it to that extent. 

6028. Is that only a spinning mill?—Spinning 
aud weaving. 

6029. Is that still in operation ?—Yes. 

6030. Is it a successful enterprise ? —Yes; pay¬ 
ing a dividend, I think, of 10 per cent.; that is 
the Jiew mill of which I am now sjteaking, 

6031. Does the old mill continue to pay any 
dividend?—J must explain that I left Calcutta 
ill 186(;, aud wlmt has taken place since then 
1 cannot sjicak to of my own knowledge; I be¬ 
lieve that the old mill, the mochinery having g^one 
very niuidi out of date, is not working propeWy. 

6032. l\;rhap8 we cannot tell the result of the 
new c.x]ieriment*if we do not know whetiier the 
machinery ia being kept up or not?—No. 

6033. 1 s there any other fiarticular article of 

iuijiort that you think is affected by the duties?—/ 
Tlu> duties on metals appear unduly high, aJn^ 
there has been an agitation frequently in India tb 
get tlieiu reduced to the old level trf five, p«?r 
cent,; they arc now per cent. ,! f 

6034 Would the duty on metals in any wejr 
operate as a protective duty to the mapufaotnn'e. 
of India ?~No, nut at all. 

6035. I presume it would ro'qmre a very 
duty to stimulate any productima of hron in Imlie f 
—1 do not think that the iroa m exists; 

does, not anywhere where tiiel is aviaiUttItM'ecy 
that it could not be 

6036. Except «A gmt expetose?—At |gsia,t 

expease, ' ..••.■■•k--;- • 

603L Thert^bne 
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908?. Therefore the duty hss beea really a 
charge on the iron upon the consumer ?—Yes. 

6(&8. Do you tbmk that the 71 per cent, duty 
luu the effect of diiuinishing the consumptioa of 
iroa seriously in India?—The duty on iron is 
only 1 per cent I spoke generally of nietuls 
yfhm I said 71 per cent; all other metals pay 7^ 
per cent. 1 am not speaking of pig iron; I am 
speaking of iron iu oars and sheets. Iron- 
mrmgery pays 7i per cent 

6039. Do you think that the industry in co|»per 
or the importation of copper, pd the consmn|>- 
tiott of it, is in any way diminished by the 7J 
per cent ?—It is diminished to tliis extent, that 
no doubt the cunauraptiou of articles utanufae- 
tored of copper or spelter or other metals would 
increase if tne duty was lower, because they could 
be sold at a lower price to the consuiuer. 

6040. But is there any groat importation of 
copper articles into Bengd ?—No. 

6041. The native manufacture is either chca|)cr 
or more adopted to the native wants ?—Yes, it is 
so. 

6042. So that practically there is no imiwrtii- 
tion of domestic copj»er articles into Bengal ?— 

No. 

6043. And is there any large importation of 
ironmongery?—Yea, there is a large iinj)artation 
o! iromnongcry, if you include under tiiat term 
cutlery, and all kinds of instruments of agricul¬ 
ture ; hoes, and thinp of that kind. 

6044. Do yon think that that iniportution is 
much chec}ied by the 7j per cent, duty ?~l can¬ 
not say that it is rnneb checked, but of ctourse it 
is checked to a certain extent. 

8045. Are the commerciai charges on the iin- 

r trtation of goods into Bengal very high ?— No, 
think not; the f'reiglit is low. 

6046. How much would the merchandise be 
enhanced from the importation price, the price 
which is jiaid for the goods before they get into 
the hands of the retail seller in Bengal, by the 
time it has passed through all the European and 
native wliolcsalehands?—'I’luit is a ditfioulttiucs- 
to answer. The merchant is usually satisfied with 
a profit of 5 per ceiit,; if he gets 5 per cent, over 
and above tlie cost, with interest, ho considers that 
a good profit; hut what the native distributor 
considers a gocHl profit I am nut able to say. 

6047. Wliat is the difference between the in¬ 
voiced price on arriving at Calcutta and the actual 
retail price to the consumer, in fact?—1 could 
not answer that question. 

6048. Would it be 50 per cent. ?-t Scarcely 
tliat, 1 thinL 

6649. Do you know whether the mercantile 
community in Calcutta have any serious objec¬ 
tions to the present tariff' in any other of its 
details?—No; I think that that is the item 
which is now most seriously objected to, the 
heavy imimrt duty on metala 
6050, Do you think tliat the duly on any 
other goods imported might be increased without 
materially diminishing their consumption f—No; 
bepAuee I hold that any increase to tlie value of 
an artiele (that is to say, the price at which it 
o*n be sold) does pro tmto diminish the oon- 
snmpHoB. 

60^1. That is the theoretic view; but T am 
sneaking of the poetical view, because we know 
tmtx^ricaliy it is not always so; for example, 
the. duty <Hi spirits in Englaaa bae beea mcreased 
^ ist to.lOs. a gallon,' and yeti the 
quaittity oeiisiajaied, thoimh not increased, taM not 


dimilusbed: I am asking whether tlie duty could Mr. BnUett. 

be increased without diminishing the consumption - 

of any article practically?—I hold not. 1 hold (i .lane 1871 , 
that It is not only theory, but practice, that any 
increase'to price caused by increase of duty does 
tend to check the consumption. 

6052. But do yon think that there would bo 
any increase of native production unduly stimu¬ 
lated by the increase of the duties on any imported 
goods to 10 jier cent., which Aey formerly wore? 

—Cotton goods, do you mean ? 

6053. I mean goods in general, manufactured 
articles ?—I am unable to answer ibc question of 
my own knowledge, because there is vei-y little 
manufacture of native cotton goods in lj('wcr 
Bengal, and J cannot say what would be the 
eftect of an increase of duty on the [iroduelioii of 
the tjp|)er Provinces, 

6054. Mr. f7«r/'.] Is there no cutlery made in 
India ?— There is some, but it is of a very infon'or 
description. 

60.^5, I thought that the armour and military 
weapons of India were rather irelebrated - At 
any rate they are not made in Lower Bengal. 

They are made about Benares, I believe, priii- 
cijially. 

6056. Where does the iron or steel from which 
those aic made e-onic from?-! said hefore, that 
there is very little ironstone in India, but I must 
correet that; there is ironstone found iu India, 
and from that a very superior description of iron 
is smelted. 

6057. The native cotton goods, 1 think, are 
worn chiefly by the upper classes in India, are 
they not ?—1 should say not; 1 should say that 
the Mancliester cotton goods arc now what are 
most worn by the well-to-do classes ; the native 
manufactures are worn by the lower classes, 
being thicker and more durable than the Man¬ 
chester manufacture. If you speak of the line 
Dacca muslius ami very expeusive cloths made 
nt Dacca, that is the case, but that is a very small 
trade compurativcly. 

6058. Ill that case, whatever iiieroiise of price 
is placed upon them liy the duty is borne l>y the 
upper classes rather than the lower, which of 
course is an ivivantage?—Not <>uly by tlie upjier 
classes, by the upper and middle classes ; in iiict, 
iu Bengal the whole population is now coming to 
be clotlied w'ith Manchester goods, the jiriec 
being lower than that of the iiatric man ufact ured 
articles. 

6059. Is it the fact that the price iff the hluii- 
chester goods, plus (he iluty, is lower generally 
than that of the native goods?—In some deserip 
tiuns it is so, in some descriptions it is not. 

6060. Taking the siune quality of artielt! worn 
by the same classes and the same jicrsons, do 3 ou 
mean?—1 do not know that 1 could give any 
precise reply to that, 

6061. flow are. the cotton goods made in 1 ndin ? 

—Mostly by handlooms. 

6t)C2. The expense of which would be very 
much greater than that of the steam-made pro¬ 
duce of Maucliestcr, would it not ?—Y'es; except 
that they are made principally by women who 
make them in their intervals of leisure from other 
occupations. 

6063. Y'ou excepted pig iron from your an¬ 
swer just now; for what reason did you except 
it?—I did not mean to except pig iron, because 
it pays the same duty of one per cent, wliich all 
otmr iron iiays. 

6064. Ym said that the export duty on salt- 
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Mr. liuUen. petre hod the efieel of limiting the trade, did you 
not 'i —Ycp, that it checked the exjwrt. 

(i June 1871, eoCo, And where was it that the substitute 
was ioiind?~Thc ])roces8 of manufacturing a 
substitute was discovered in Europe, in France. 

dOCfi. Hut had not the discovery of hods of 
cubic nitre in the rncific something to do witli 
the diminution of the export trade from India? 
—The (rice of cubic nitre did become low'er 
aboiUL that time, I believe; but the diftieulfy was 
not w’ith the ctibic nitre, hut witli the potash 
used in eomliination with it, and that has only in 
the last few ^ cars been found in large quantities. 
It lias been lonnd almost in a naluriil state, 1 be¬ 
lieve, in Silesia. 

6067. .'Ml (bat jiroliubly w'onld account for a 
diaiimition of ex|)or(. even witliont (lie export 
duty;—1 tliiiik, very likely, iftbe IJengal saltpetre 
had l emainod at. it.s normal priec, tlie ingennity 
ol’ eheinists would not have been exerei.sed in 
discoM'iing a substitute; but (be price baving 
been increased (0 (be extent of.i-v. or C .v. by tliis 
duty, there then beeaine a very large margin of 
profit if a siibstitnlc eouhl be produced at aliout 
the old price of the llengal saltpetre. 

C0()H. Do you think that the exjiort duty was 
go burdiensonie that it really did drive people to 
look out for a substitute?— ! have no doubt about 
it. 

606!). Can yon say wbetber an inercasc in (be 
import duties, on any article, could be made wilb- 
out dimiiiisbing matcrinllv Ibc trade?—1 think 
1 answered that question before; to the extent 
to which ymi inerease the duties, my impression 
is that you Avould check the consiinqition. 

6070. Do you think that it would be checked 
to that extent that it would defeat itself, and that 
tlic revenue wonhl suffer?—It would siifl'er at. 
first. Cf course in the course of years the growth 
of trade, of which 1 spoke belbre, would bring it 
up to the old level of eoiisuinption; but there 
would be a check at first, I have little doubt. 

6071. M'bat lias been the cause of the growth 
of trade in India?—The general increase of the 
wealth of the population. 

6072. 'i’he wages have risen much liigher?— 
Yes, and railways have given much more occu¬ 
pation to the people. 

607.'5. That being so, the population would be 
better able to pay an increased price now than 
they were a lower price 10 years ago, 1 suppose? 

— lij!S. 

607-1. So that, by carefully adupting the in¬ 
creased duties to the state of the country, you 
might increase the revenue without placing an 
undue burden on the pco|ile?—Yes. 

6075. Tt being the object of course to get the 
revenue in as little burdensome a way as possible ? 
--Yes. 

6076. And if it did not affect the people in such 
a way as to induce them to curtail their consump¬ 
tion materially, it wonld not. affect the iinjmrt ?— 
Tiiat is so. 

6077. Mr. Crawford.'^ Was not the invention 
of an article to compete with saltpetre in Euixipc 
a thing which followed very soon after the en¬ 
hancement of the duty in India ?—It did, almost 
immedintcly. 

6078. Did you ever hear that that effect was 
predicted in this country ? —I cannot say I heard 
that it was jiredioted, but it was said almost im¬ 
mediately after the great increase of duty took 
place that a substitute would be found. 

6079. Do you draw a connection in your own 


wind between the riusiag of the duty in India 
and a substitute being discovered here ?-*-Yee. 

6080. What is tlio export dhty on linseed 
Tliree per cent. 

6081. Do not you think that that falls as 
hardly on linseed, considering it has to under^ 
a competition with the Bussian iiaseed in tlus 
market, as the duty on grain to which you have 
jcfcrred ?—In the latter case it is much larger; 
the duty on linseed is 3 per cent.., and on grain 
it is 3 annas per umund, which is cquEU to 
9 or 10 jier cent. 

6082. Still, to the extent of that 3 per cent., 
the linseed brought to this country from India is 
overweighted as against the Bussian? —Yes, it is 
at a disadvantage, no doubt. 

608.3. What is the duty on indigo?—Three 
rupees per maund, whicli is about 11 per cent, on 
the ordinary value. 

6084. Js early a penny a pound ?— Three far¬ 
things to a peiiuv n pound. 

6085. Tlin-e farthings to a jicnny apound is a 
considerable addition to the price of a low de¬ 
scription of indigo, is it not?—Yes. 

6086. What do yon put the low description of 
Bengal indigo at, 2s. 6«/. to 3«.?— Yes, it is 
worth about that now. 

6087. And that is equal to an imposition of a 
3 per cent, duty hen; ?—Y’es. 

6088. 'I'on were speaking just now of copper; 
the duty on copper is 7i per cent., is it not?—- 
Yes. 

6089. Ujion all copper?—Yes, upop all kinds 
of coiqicr. 

6090. Indndiiig cojiper manufactured, as it is 
ternieil, as slieet copjicr and braziers’ copper, as 
distinguished from tile copper?—Y'es. 

6091. But there is no importation of manufac¬ 
tured copper utensils into India, is therS?— 
No, I believe not. 

6092. Docs it not appear to you that 7 } per 
rent, on such articles is a very heavy duty?— 
Yes ; but T have always looked upon it that it is 
a duty put on for jmrjioses of revenue. 

6093. If the duty were decreased by one-half, 
would it increase the consumption, do you thiuk? 
—No doubt it would 

6094. With regard to cotton goods, you said 
that the lower oitlors of India used mostly the 
cotton goods mamifactured in India?—Yes. 

6095. Do they not wear very much longer, 
generally speaking, than the goods imported 
this country ?—Y es. 

6096. What is that owing to?—Generally 
speaking they arc much thicker and stouter, to 
begin with; they are made of heavier yarns, as 
the technical jihrase is. 

6097. But weight for weight they wear better, 
do they not ?—Yes. 

6098. Is there any other reason than that 
which you have mentioned; is not the weight 
sometimes made up artifioiidly in the goods from 
Manchester ?—Yes. 

6099. ^ A good deal of filling which does not 
appear in the Indian goods?—Yes, the ImHau 
goc^s, in fabt, have only that quantity of filling 
which is necessary to enable them to he woven; 
you cannot weave cotton goods without having a 
certain amount of what they call size in them to 
enable the weaving process to he carried out. 

6100. That goes out in the first washing f— 
Yes; but in Manchester they are not salufied 
with that, but put in a great deal more iium is 
BufiScient in many instanoes to weight the go^. 

6101. Did 
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,6101. Did not that system of filling the goods 
three or four years uo lead to a great deal of 
loss in rottioff and mildew ?—Yes. 

6102. Is uie Dacca manufacture of muslins 
kept upF—To a very much less extent than 
fcnrmerly. 

6103. The natives of the very highest classes 
use them ?—Yea, they are still worn; the finest 
muslins mostly by women, I think. 

6104. Mr. BiTley,"] Are the native-made goods 
sold by weight, do you know, or by the ) ard ?— 
By the yard^, but weight of course is an clement 
in the price. 

6105. Do you know whether in buying Man-- 
cheater goods, weight is not made a very impor¬ 
tant element in the price?—Kot by the con¬ 
sumer. 

6106. By the purchaser?—Wheu you say that 
they are bought by weight, a certain quality of 
goods is known to weigh a certain weight. 

6107. And required to weigh a certain weight, 
that is to say, if two pieces of goods of equal 
quality of yarn, and of equal mamil'actiire were 
))re»euted to a purchaser, and one was found to 
weigh the regulated weight, and the other not 
so, me heavier piece would command the higher 
price?—Of course the imrcha.ser would naturally 
conclude that the heavier piece was the best, 
piece of the two; ho would consider that there 
was more cotton in it. 

6108. What I want to come to is this, that the 
merchant who buys is as much in fault as the 
manufactnrer for the injurious filling of this 
cloth made in Manchester ?—The purchaser 
would certainly not imy tlic same price for the 
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cloth, if he knew that there was an unncecss.iry 
quantity of filling in it. 

6109. And, therefore, the honest manufacturoi- 
could not compete with the unscrupulous one ? 
—I do- not quite follow the drift of the ques¬ 
tion. 

6110. The honest manufacturer could'not get 
an equivalent price for his goods from a merchant 
us compared with the unscrupnious one ?—You 
arc putting the case now, as I understand, of one 
manufacturer who nut.s in an undue qu.antity of 
size, and another who puts in only the ncces.sury 
quantity. 

6111. Yes; and T ask whether it is not the 
ease that the one would l)c able to make a living, 
wliilc the other would not ?—I do not tliink that 
it is so. 

6112. Will you tell me whether yo\i eonsulci* 
that the duties uj)ou Knglish goods imported into 
India very materially and inconveniently iiitci- 
fere with tlie commerce between the two coun¬ 
tries ?—On cotton goods, do you menu? 

611:1. Cotton goods princijtally, but copper and 
other goods also; the general consumjitlon?—No 
doubt they do; but as 1 have said before, I havti 
always looked u|>on those duties as necessary 
revenue duties put on by the Government of 
India. 

6114. As necessary evils, in other words?— 
Yes, quite so. 

6115. Do you consider that, they also vciy 
materinlly interfere with the comfort and pn»- 
grees of the natives of India?—Yes; no doubt 
they do. 
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Tiik JiioHT Honoi’rablu acton SMEK AYRTON, in tub Chair 


Mr. Edward Francis Harrison, called in; and Exaiiiincd. 


fillfi. I'hairnwn.'] What office do y»)U hold 
in India?'—The office of Comptroller General to 
the Govcvnincnl of India. 

6117. Will yon be good enough to give the 
Connnit.tcc an ex|ilana1ion of the items which 
appear as part of the revenue of the (Jovernuient 
<if India, and first, respecting the receipt which 
ajipears in the accounts for 1869-70 of 157,214/. 
ill rcspei-t of the mini ? — That is laimjiosed 
mainly of the seigniorage duty on the coinage of 
silver; a duty is imposed at the rate of 2 per 
eent. on all silver brought to the mint for 
coinage ; a further charge is made of 1-1 Olh ]ier 
cent, for the ex]iense of the ])reliminary melting; 
the silver is always melted when temlered at the 
mint before acceptance. 

6118. In order that it may be assayed, 1 
snpjiose?—Yes, in order that it may be assayed; 
that it may be reduced to a homogeneous form 
and made fit for assaying. 

6119. Is there also a seigniorage on the gold 
coinage ?—The gold coinage is unimportant; the 
seigniorage on it is 1 jter cent., and a similar 
ehargGr is made for what is called the pre-melting 
of gold, which is l-4th jier 1,000, the fourth part 
of w hat is levied on silver. 

6120. Do you derive any seigniorage or profit 
on the eoinage of cop|ier?—On copper there is 
a considerable jirofil arising from the difference 
between the cost of manufacture and the nominal 
value of the copper us coined. 

6121. How many mints are there in operation 
now in India?—There are at present but two 
mints, at ('alcutta and Bombay; the tliird mint 
at Madras has very lately been closed. 

6122. Is that altogether abolished, or are its 
operations merely suspended?—It is altogether 
atKilished ; it is not entirely wound up, I believe. 

6123. The establishment is discontinued, but 
is it intended to discontinue the mintage alto- 
gctlicr ?~Yes. 

6124. Can you state the items of receipt from 
tlic Calcutta Mint for 1869~70?—There was a 
duty of 641/. realised by seigniorage on the 
coinage d gold, and 62,230/^ on the eoinage of 


silver, and again on coipage opcratiimsof 9,528/., 
and iniscelhineons receipts amounting to 2,867 L 

6125. Mr J. Ti. »Vw///i.] What are the gold 
pieces that you coin?—The gold pieces are five 
rupees, 10 rupees, and 15 rupees; these are all 
emus llie issue of which was authorised by an 
&ct passed in 18.35, hut the l5-‘rupco coin is the 
only one that has been coined until within the 
l.ast 12 moiilbs. 

. 6126. Chatnnan.^ To use a contradiction in 
language, il is a gold rupee ?--Thc 15-rupce 
piece is sometimes called a gold rupee, being 
of tin; same weight as the rupee, and of the same 
standard, being also the same os the English gold 
standiird. 

6127. Will yonsitate what income was derived 
from the Bombay Mint in the same year?—{Vom 
the Bombay Mint, 1 find there was nothing 
received as duty on goW, and 75,710/. was re¬ 
ceived for ihe seigniorage duty on silver j t.he 
gain on coinage was 3,133/., and the miscellas' 
neons receipts there amounted to 698 /.. 

6128. Including the sale of stores ?—Yes. 

6129. Is there also a small receipt for closing 
the Madras Mint?—Yes, merely windin^Up, 
the sale of stores amounting in the whole to 
2,407 /. 

6130. Do you know whether the Government 
of India anticipate any improvement or inorease 
rather in the gold coinage, or is it their opinion 
tliat the gold coinage of India will not assume 
any imjiortant dimensions?—I think it is ex¬ 
pected that under the ]>resent conditions, gold 
may be imported and coined to a considerable 
extent. 

6131. Would that tend to displace the silver 
coinage to an ^qnal amount, do you suppose, or 
would it be in the nature of an addition to the ' 
silver coiiSiRge?—I think it Would be in addi¬ 
tion. 

6132. And you would not Natioipate an^ de¬ 
crease of the revenue derived from the comage, 
by reason of the substitution of tiiegoidfor sUver -' 
coinage ?—Ko, I tiiink not. ■ 

6133. Mr. S, Do you know Vhiti 

pri)p<M#i>i) 
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proportion in the ireiebt die gold bears to the 
eihrer?—15 to 1. 

6184. In France you ore aware that it is 15J 
to 1 ?-^Ye8. 

6135. Otairman.] 1 observe that the charges 
in the accounts in respect of the mint, stated as 
chm-ges of collection, are 88,049 /. Are those 
the whole charges of the establishment of the 
two mints?—Those are the charges for the csta- 
blislunent of the mints and operative losses. 

6136. Do they include also the expense of the 
buildings of the mints?—No, that is not in¬ 
cluded. 

6137. It is limited to the fixed cstahliahincni ? 
—The fixed establishment, and the outgoings of 
the year,''the labour, and the operative losses. 

6138. The loss in the ♦process of melting, 
making the coinage, you mean ?—Yes, the waste 
of metal. 

6139. Is that a fixed allowance, or the result 
of actual loss ?—It is the actual loss lound to 
occur. 

6140. Sii’ C. fFin^eld.] At what rate is the 
sovereign received now in the Government 
Treasury ? -It is received at the rate of Ua 10. 4,; 
that is to sav, UU rupees. 

6141. 1 tnink the rate has been revised; it 
was some years ago received at a less rale, w'as 
it not?—It was. It was received at 10 nipee.s, 
and a very large number were received ut 10 
rupees, in the ycare 1863-61, if my rceolleelion 
serves me right. 

6142. Why has the rate been raised ?—It was 
found tlmt no gold alter a time was Ijroiight at 
that rate into tlie Treasury, and it was not a 
BufiScieut inducement. 

6143. I think at one time it was fixed at 
Ri. 10. 2., was it not, temiKirarily ?—No, never 
to my recollection. 

6144. The Government will take sovereigns 

at tlmt rate which you have mentioned, but it is 
optional to anyone to receive sovereigns in pay¬ 
ment?—Quite 80. , 

6145. It is purely iierniissive ?—Purely per- 
niissivo. 

6146. Do you know what number of sovereigns 
have been received annually for the last year, 
say, at this rate of Rs. 10. 4.? - A very trilling 
number indeed; none, in fact. 

6147. Do they lake gold buUioii at the same 
rate?—Gold bullion is received by the Currency 
Department. 

6148. It is not received at the district I'rca- 
sury ?—No, it is received at the mint for coinage 
only. 

6149. Chairman,'] At the same rate as you 
receive sovereigns at?—It is received, subject to 
a mintage charge for conversion into 10 and 15 
rupee pieces. 

6150. Then there would be a diiforenee iii 
paying sovereigns, and in paying bullion into the 
Goyernment Mint or Treasury Certainly. 

0151. If you paid sovereigus into the Treasury 
yon would got one rate, ana if you paid huiliou 
of the same standard of pureness into the mint 
you would get another rate?—Yes; but the 
Treiuury only receives sovereigns in payment of 
duti to the Government. 

6152, Do you receive sovereigns for the pur¬ 
pose of re-oumage ?—No. 

61$8. You would only receive gold bullion for 
l3»)t {Korpose ?—Only bullion. Sovereigns would 
1 a reo^ved as bullion certmly, but there is no 
Ia0geem«iki to bating them to the mist. 

#100,. what rate then would you receive 

059. 


bullion, os cconpared with sovereigns exj tressed 
in silver money ?—I cannot express it in silver 
money, it is merely received to be returned in 
the form of gold coin. 

6155. Of tlie same weight and fineness?—Of 
the same weight and fineness, that is, eontaiuiiig 
the same amount of fine gold, deducting a mint 
charge of 1 jicr cent., and that small fractional 
charge for assay which I mentioned. 

6156. Sir C. Wtiifi/irld.] The sovereigns 

are received l(t. 4. ut the dislriet treasu¬ 

ries everywhere?—That is to say, there is 
authority to receii e them, none were received as 
a matter of fact. 

G157. Is there any difference hotween the 
Australian and English sovereign ?—No distinc¬ 
tion in that respect is made in the Government 
regulations. 

6158. But which has ihe highest assay value? 
—They arc precisely the same, c.veejit so far as 
the Australian sovereign is understood to contain 
a eei'taiii amount of silver. 

6159. Blit in the baitaars of the native.« them- 
selve.s, the Australian sovereign does not sell so 
high as the Englisli ?—No, about one anna less. 

6160. Chairman.] Do you jiay in cash for the 
gold or silver i-eceived at the mint or in hills ? — 
The Mint is.sucs a certificate on the ]wcsentation 
of whieli at the Govonimcnt Treasury, the gold 
certificates are jiaid in gold, and the silver ecr- 
tifieates in silver ct»in. 

6161. Immediately?—Yes ; ns a matter of 
practice. The (lovermncnt reserves to Itself the 
right of milking lhe.se certificates payable a cer¬ 
tain number of days after date, to admit of the 
coinage. 

6162. How many days is that ?—Twentv days 
used to lie eiistoinary. Since 1861 the practice 
has been to pay all at sight. 

6162. And to issue tlicni at sight ?—And to 
issue tlicni at sight so eoon as the assay is com¬ 
pleted. 

6164. Sir C. W’iufifir.ld.] What, measure is 
necessary, in youronliiioii, toinake void eireulate 
more freely among llie people ol'India?—As.sinii- 
ing that it is a desirahic thing that it should be 
made to circulate, you mean ? 

6165. Yes, hceaii.se many think it is?—I here 
can bo no difficulty in so rating it as lint it .shall 
take the plnee of silver, I imagine. 

6166. Nierely raising the rate at which it is 
taken?—(Juite so. 

6167. But is it not the ease that .the natives 
pc suspieitiii.s of all gold coinage in which there 
is alloy, and the purer the gohl the better they 
like it ?—Yes, 

6168. And that is w'hy some of these native 
gold mohars are so readily saleable?—Yes. 

6169. They use, English sovcrcians a good deal 
to molt down for making jewellery, luul such 
things, do tliey not, and then they cxtriiet the 
allov when they do this?—Tlmt may be done; 1 
doubt whether that is the source from which gold 
of high standard is derived mainly; the gold 
employed for that purjKisc, I imagine, is mainly 
the China gold. 

6170. Do you tliink that the natives of India 
would prefer a gold coinage to paper currency ? 
—No, I think not. 

61*71. Sir S. Northeote.] I am not quite sure 
that I understand you rightly. Supposing that 
a man brings 1,000 ounces of gold, be receives 
a Mint certificate for what amount?—J'or the 
amount that 1,00Q ounces will produce in 15- 
rupee pieces. 
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6172. Can you say -what that would be?— 
It is a matter of very ready calculation. The 
standard is the same as the En^^lish standard; 

' the piece in which it is coined we^hs ISOgnuns, 
and the ounce is 480 grains. It would be 
480,000 by 180. It is a mere matter of calcu¬ 
lation. 

6173. Chairman^ You give a certificate for 
the equivalent, deducting the 1 per cent, and a 
fraction for the assay ?—Ycs. 

6174. Sir S. Northcolc.'] Then you can tell 
us, in comparison, wliat the same aimnuit of gold 
would felch in the market?—1 am not sure of 
the stttml.ird that is involved. The quotation of 
gold is, 16)1 rupees, of sicca weight, which is the 
weight of tlie mohnr. 

6175. Pcrhiuis you could put in a little state¬ 
ment afterwards when you have had time to con¬ 
sider it, just .«h()wing what a man would get for 
1,000 oiiuees delivered to the mint, and ibr 
1,000 ounces sold in the market?—That I can 
readily do .—{See Appendix.) 

6176. M^ith regard to the question of iiajier 
currency, have you reasim to thiid« that that is 
becoming more jjopular?—Certainly it is. 

6177. Has much economy been effected by the 
8up|iressii)n of the Madras Mint ?—For the last 
two years the iinjiortation ofbidlion into India has 
been so small that the operations of all the three 
mints have, 1 believe, involved a loss or charge 
upon the CJovernment, and the whole expense of 
the Madras Mint has been saved. 

6178. Do you think that the same process 
might he carried further, and tliat one mint 
might be substituted for two?—Not as yet. 

6176. Why not?—Dceiiusc 1 think that we 
have no sufficient reason as yet to conclude that 
the imjiortation of bullion will not return to its 
ordinary rate. For 1.3 years, from 1SM4 to 1866, 
an average amount of nearly three ami a half 
millions sterling of silver was received at the 
Calcutta Mini. 

6180. Chairmnn.'] Audlunv much at llomhay? 
—1 have not the figures for llomhav. but the 
imjiorfat ions for the last two years and the ope¬ 
rations of (he mint for tiic last two years have 
been on a very small scale. 

6181. Sir S. Northrnte.l But .snjiposing that 
the (pumtity ofeoinage should not increase again, 
do you think that one mint would sujiply what 
is now demanded ?—Amply. 

6182. Mr. Crawfurd,'} Do you mean one mint 
for ifil India?—One mint would he snflicient at 
the rate of oiierations at present. 

618.3. 1'he one mint would not have done when 
you had such a large quantity of silver Imported 
as in the years 1863, 1864, and 1865 ?—No, eer- 
tainly not. 

6184. Mr. J. li. Smith.'l Will yon turn to the 
Imports of silver Into India, and tell ns when 
they first began to assume a large amount; was 
it not during the cotton famine?—Sjieaklng from 
ijccolicelion, it began in 1854 ; it was before the 
famine, 1 tliink, 

6185. But it was in 1860, was it not, that 
they became largo ? ,— They were very large 
then. 

6186. From 1860 and during the following 
eight or nine years they were very large ?—.Very 
large. 

6187. And in calculating what the requir^e- 
ments of the mint may be in future times, would 
it ho fair to take the average of those years in 
which there was such a large import?—Cer¬ 
tainly not 


6188. From what time do sou think it woul^ 
be fair to calculate it P—I tltink that the opera¬ 
tions of the last 30 years form the safest ground 
of calculation. 

6189. Before 1860, were not the principal im¬ 
ports of silver owing to tiie cnjntal required for 
making railways P—That is my opinion. 

6190. Then the great reason wny the import of 
silver bccanie so great after that period, was the 
cotton famine?—Yes; that was the principal 
cause. 

6191. Then the import of silver was for the 
^rpose of railways and for pajring for cotton ?— 

6192. Do you happen to know at that time 
w'hat the exchange rose to ?—The rise dates from 
1849 when the extreme point of depression was 
reached, the lowest rate was, I think, 1 s, 91 rf. 
or 1 s. 9| d. 

6193. Did it not rise during the cotton famine 
as high as 2 s. 1 d. ?—Yes, it did. 

6194. What has it fallen to now ?—Now it is 

about 1 s. lOi d. . 

6195. Have you coined much gold ?—A very 
small amount of gold in 1869-70. 

6196. Do you know the amount?—I can only 
judge from the figures which I have before me 
of the amount of the seigniorage, which renre- 
sents 1 per cent.; the seigniorage is 641 L, which 
would represent a coinage of 64,000 /. 

6197. Do you think it is jiossihle to maintain a 
circulation of gold at the present rate of ex- 
cliaiigc, yon giving only Jis. 10, 4. for a sove¬ 
reign ?—No. 

6198. Ts itnot the fact that, owing to the diffi¬ 
culty of ohlaiuiiig silver, sovereigns were at one 
time paid into the Government Exchequer at 10 
rupees (“ach ?—Yes, 

6199. But no sooner did the exchange turn, 
than those coins all found their way out again?— 
Naturally. 

6200. Then it is a farce to suppose that you 
could,issue a gold circulation in India at 
Hs. 10. 4., Avhen a sovei’cign is worth Is. more 
thaiMliat? —Certainly; at the present time it is 
1 s. more os near as yinssiblc. 

6201. Mr. Candlish,'] What do you do with 
the sovereigns which you receive in India; do 
yon rc-circulate them?—The number received has 
been extremely small. 

6202. What do you make of them?—Those 
that have been received have been re-issued at 
the rate at which they have been reooived. 

6203. Mr. J, 13. Smith.'] What alloy do you 
put in ?—The same as the English standard, one- 
twelfth. 

6204. And is that alloy, copper? — Yes, 
copjier. 

6205. Mr. Candlish.'l ^ uniform English 
and Indian currency a yiossihility ?—It is possible, 
no doubt. 

6206. Would llie English currency be adopted 
in India without trouble and inconvenience ?—l 
should think it would involve an extreme amOuirt 
of trouble and inconvenience. * 

6207. So much as to render a uniform ourrenoy 
jiractically impossible ?—It would intolve in the 
first instance, a change in the standard of yaluo 
from silver to gold; a change that can hai^y be 
carried out without ^eat diffiotil^. 

6208. But would It not be an unmonse i^df iui- 
tage if ultimately carried out?—N q, I think 
not. 

6209. What js tite raison why the rtqiee ii hot 
t|tken by the Government official at the Suez 

Poet 
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3P«8t Office at the same value as in Bombay ?— 6222. They are taken very readily by the Mr. 

The Suez Post Office is under the administration natives, are they not?—I am not aware. W arrkon , 

of the Ppstmaster General, and the xnpee is re- 6223. They are much finer gold than ours, are , 
peived in Suez at somctlxbg approaching to its they not ?—They arc; I am not aware of the 9 ' 

intrinsic v^ue in England. standard. 

6210. What I mean is this, arc the rajieee,re- ^6224. If we had a finer standard, would not 

ceived in Suez sent back to India ?—I dm not the gold’ be taken more readily by the natives; 
aware. . do they not, for instance, buy Ibcse sequins in 

6211. You are aware that they only take them order to make them up into ornanuuits, whereas 

at 1 », 10 d. there '—Yes: they^would not buy a sovereign ?—'JSic sovereign 

6212. To the great .detriment of Englishmen . is not appreeiated for that ourpose. 

coming home?—To the loss of Englishmcur C22.'5. You think that tne natives would lake 
coming home.' the gold if it were of a finer standard more 

6213. 'Would the concentration of the work of readily than they do now?—Yes. 

coinage in one mint increase the expenses of that C22(),- Hut then, in tliat case, our gold coinage 
one mint over what lliey -arc now; for instance, in India could not correspond with our gold 
would the Cidcutta Mint be conducted at pretty coinage in England, could it ?—No. . 
nearly the same establishment charges, if it did 0227. I'herefore we have that difficulty; wo 
all the work?—No, the fcstablislunent charges wish to make it acceptable to the natives, and 
vary in proportion to the amount of work done. we cannot do, that if we keep to our jircsent 

6214. The concentration ill one mint,how'cver, standard; and if we make it acceptable to the 

would lessen the total charge, would it not; in natives, then we cannot make it exchange tvith 
regard to superintendence, for instance ?—Super- our eoiu in England ?—Tliat is so. 
intendence would remain the same. 6228. Is it not the fact tliat wo, last year, sent 

6215. And the value of the building would about 600,000/. worth of rupees to England?— 

remain the same ?T“ Yes. ‘ That was so. 

6216. Mr. J. 2/. Smith.'] I see that the charges , 622!). Which were all recoined at considerable 

for the mint in 1870-71 were 68,114/., whilst loss?—Ibc whole was not in the form of rupees, 
the receipts from the mint were only 50,000 /.; it was as silver bullion.. ^ 

do you expect that the receipts of the mint in • 6230. But when we ha* sent rupees in that 
future will be Buffieieiil; to pay its expenses?—I way, they have been recoined at a loss?—I am 
think we ha^e no sufficient ilata to form au not aware of that. 

opinion at present There are certainly reasons 6231. Mr. Crawford.] I think the silver to 
for the belief that the Importation of silver., which the honourable Member has referred, came 
for the future will not be so largo as it has to the Bank of England here, and was sold by 
been in tlic past In the place of reniittanec of the Bank of England lor the acconiil of the 
largo amounts of English capital to India for in- Home Govcrnineiil ?—It wa.s so. 
vestment in railway enterprise mid other undei*-, 6232. Do you re lollect the excluinge which the 
takings we have on the other hand, a remittance whole of the consiguniont gave ?—It was about 
from India to England of the growing profits of Is. lOJ </., but 1 am unable to stale pre- 
these railways, and that will tend, I apprehend, ciscly. 

to a permanent lowcrin^.of the rate bf exchange 02.33. And the Home India GoAcrnmcnt were 
between England and India. drawing in India at tin; rate of. exchange worse 

6217. And is there not another reason why than the Is. lU^d., which that remittance of 
you may expect a lower rate of exchange, silver gave?—I think not; I think the lowest 
namely, the great falling off of the value of the rate was Is. lOif/. 

exports?—I am not aware that that has been 6231. Then, in point of fiict, there was,no loss 
established. « whatever in the transaction, so far us the Govern- 

6218. Dunng the cotton'famine, the exports mont wore coiiecriied ?-No loss. 

of cotton amounted to 30,000,000 /., and pro- 6235, If that imnicy was wanted liere, and was 
bobly this year they will not amount, to more brought home at 1 .s. lO^i/., if the Govcrnuicnt 
than half that sum; will not that make any had not had that money, they woiihj liiuCjlmd to 
difference?—Certainly, if-there is a permanent draw here .at a wor.-e exchange ?—Yes, 
falling off in the value of the cx])ort8 of India, 6236, Therefore it -xvas an advantage to the 
that would be a consequence; but Iamn.ot aware Government having ordered that money to come 
that wo should look forward to a jicnnancnt home ?—11 was no doubt iidvantiigeoiis. ^ 
falling off. 6237. T think that consignment of sliver con- 

6219. "VYhat do you expect would supply the sisted of a groat variety of coins, the Htandard 

f lacc of that groat deficiency in cotton?—Tliat rupee, the syce silver, and some very ohl rnj^iccs 
should expect to be met By the ordinary growth of former eoinagCj forming jiart of the consign¬ 
or other exports, especially the export of other incut of Furruckahad nqiees ?—I was not aware 
fibres. of that; merely, I presume, mixed with the rii- 

6220. Mr. JSa.s/io/cA] Yqu do not think that pecs sent from Bombay, 'flie amount sent from 
it would be ndvisable to do away with the mint Calcutta consisted nvaiidy of silver bars of a high 
at Bombay, do you, because, supposing that by standard, aud from Bmnliay the remittance was 
80 doing you could save money in some respects, made in rujiees. 

at all events there would be the ejmense of 6238, Did not the silver h.ars of lii^h standard 
Bending round the coin from Caloulta to Bombay ? contain a good deal of gold ?—They did. • 

—I certainly should not think it advisable at 6239. Ilavo you no refinery in Calcutta by 
present to do away with tlie mint at Bombay. which yon can extract the gold, as they do liere ? 

6221. Are there any of the old ‘Venetian —The process is not_ praotised in the Calcutta 
■equine in the market at Calcutta now ?—I think Mint; 1 think there is no such refinery at pre- 
thero miMt bo a few; when I was leaving sent there. Many years ago, the practice was 
CMont^ three months ago, a few were brought carried on by Doctor, afterwards Sir William 
tj, me da my inquiring for French gold coins. ' O’Shaughnessy, but it was not thought to an- 
0.59. P P .ewer; 
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swer; tlint was for the extraction of gold from 
China silver. 

6240 Arc you aware of the fact that it is worth 
the while «l'the importer of silver here to extract 
the gold if there is more than five grains of gold' 
lo every pound i>f_ silver?—Four grains,! havfe 
uodersfood. It is taken at a calc,ulatioh in the 
value if it exceeds four grains. 

6241. I think you do. not propose that there 
should be only one mint for all India, do you?— 
By no means. 

6242. In fact, the mercantile trntisactioiis of. 
Bombay arc so huge as to give them very nearly 
an eijual claim to a mint of their own, as Cal- 
cutta-would have ?—Quilc. 

(!24.‘t. Gr(?at ja'actical inconvenience would 
arise I'rom having to send the precious metals, 
gold and silver, citlier from (‘alcutta to Bombav, 
or from Ilombay to Gdcutta? —It would be very 
ineonvcnictit. 

6244 Have you any views as to the advantage 
of a doidde stand.ard in India, that is to siiy, 
having a legal double standard by wliicli debts 
could be fliseliitrged, either in the one or in the 
otlicr curi ency ?—T think that if gold were some¬ 
what under-rated, no jn'aetical inconvenience 
wouhl follow from a double legal standard. 

624.0. Is it not the fact tlnit in all coun¬ 
tries where a double standard lias existcd prac- . 
ticully, one only ha*prevailed; in the case of 
France for instance,? — It is the case with 
France. 

6246, n'lu're. silver was for a grcnit number of 
years tin- only currency one met witli, but subse¬ 
quently that silver h.as been dis])laeed by gold, 
wbieb I.S the iiriiicipul circulating legal medium for 
large sums? - That is so; that is a proee.ss which 
this country has also gone through, and the 
United States. 

6*247. J.)o yon think it would he possible to 
maintain a doulde stainlanl under those fireura- 
slanees in India, however nicely you might adjust 
the relative proportions?—Not to maintain it. 

6218. The gr(!ater part of the gold that remains 
■in India as hiiilion, jmsscs into private use, does 
it not?—It does. 

6219. Aiul it is used foi' purjtoses of hoarding 
to a large extent ?—It is diflifcult to trace where 
it goi's to, no doubt much is used for Imarding. 

C2.')0. Th.al is one of those mysteries which wc 
have I ol been al)le yet to get to tlie bottom of 
in India ; w hat becomes of the large amount of 
preeiofis inelids that gradually disappear ?—It is 
very difii(Mdt to trace them. 

62.jl. Have you seen any of those small ingots 
of gold sent from this country to India nearly 
pure, !}!),J jiOr ecui. i»ure?—No, I have not seen 
them. 

6202 . kli’. F«fccc/<.J Would tlicrc not lie a 
great convonlenee in having a. double standard 
m India, on tbe same jiriiieiple as wc have a 
double slandanl in England ?—There is not a 
double standard in England. 

6253, But T mean on tlio same principle, so as 
to make payments legal in gold beyond a certain 
amount, in tliifc same way .as payments are legal 
in England in silver up to a certain point; simply 
to encourage the use of a gold coinage?—1 
cannot think that it would bo convenient. 

6254. You probably remember a voir able 
Minute issued some years ago by Sir William 
Muiisfndd, the present Lord Sandhurst, in refer¬ 
ence to tlic introduction of a gold coinage; he 
attributed very great advantages to it, did he 
not?—Yos, he did. 


6255. Yini do not agree, thenj with the advan¬ 
tages which he attributed to it?—No. 

6256, Could you state generally why yoqdo not? 
—It is with the greatest diffidence tSAt xexprese 
dissent from tho reasoning contained in any part 
of Lord Sandhurst’s able and exhaustive paper; 
there docs however appear to mo to be a funda¬ 
mental error in tlin view taken in that tia|»er of 
the functions of the precious metals in rolation to 
monc^', owing to which error an under-estimate 
was iornied of the difficulties attending the course 
proposed, and-an over-estimate of tlie advantage 
of a change from a silver to a gold currency. It 
is laid clown in t}ie paper reletred to that cur¬ 
rency is only “the means of transacting business,” 

“ the medium of domestic, exchange,” and that 
therefore in the different stages of a community 
in its advances towards wealth, a cliange may 
be made in the currency medium from copper to 
silver, and from silver to gold. The most impor¬ 
tant function performed by the metal used as a 
currency medium, namely, that it forme the stan¬ 
dard or measure, of all money value is expressly 
exelndefl from (ronsidcration as involving afallacy, 
and yet that, such a material basis is essentially 
neeitssary for the inniiiloiianoe of a standard of 
value, however true it may be that value exists 
’indepmnlently of any particular metal is'cvidcnced 
Ly the experience of every nation which has 
attempted to maintain a standard of value with 
an inconvertible pajier currency. The otjly con¬ 
ception which 1 can form of a^rupec is, that of a 
certain weight of silver of a definite standard, and 
of all contracts cxjirossod in rupees, as of engage¬ 
ments involving tho payment of specific quantities 
of that metal; if this fundamental conception be 
eorreef, a contraot to ])ay a certain number of 
rnpees iuiinially in perpetuity would be materially 
varied if (be obligant were allowed on silver rising 
above a certain price to substitute a specific 
quantity of gold of less value as measured by 
silver. T do’not say that there is any difficulty 
in coiieeiviiig of, or riecessarily any injustice con¬ 
nected with the adojition ol'a double or alternative 
standard, but that in advocating n change from a 
silver to such a double standard of silver and 
gold, or from a silver standard to one of gold, 
the effect u|H)n existing contracts must be Kept 
clearly in view, and that it must bo remembered 
that in India, owing to the ]»erpetual settlement 
of the. land revenue of the greater part of Bengal, 
and of porlions of the land revenue of the North 
Western Provinces, ajid of tlie Madras Presi¬ 
dency the Government is interested as a creditor 
on an amount exceeding 4,000,000 /. sterling 
annually. The illustrations put with so much 
IKiivcr in J/ord Sandhurst’s minute derive much 
of their weight from the exceptional circumstances 
of a {(ccultur period, when an enormous amount of 
silver was suddenly required to be paid to India 
for cotton grown under the pressure of an ex¬ 
traordinary ilemand for Indian cotton. That the 
qualifications of silver for the purposes of a 
nieasurc of value were severly testedBt that time 
is doubtless true ; the iuconvenienc^' attending 
the omploymcfit of a different standard in India 
from that of England wore then, too, brought 
prominently into notice. , It seems however, 
doubtful whether, after all, apart from any 
question of tho effect of a change of standard ob 
existing contracts silver as the standard metal is 
not better suited to the dreumstaaces of the people 
of India than gold. It is certainly true tiiat even, 
in the immediate neighbourhood 01 Caicntta, large 
numbers of the labouring classes raeely tee & 

silvef 
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^ver coin, their transaotions being so far os coin 
is'usod settled almost entirely with copper. A 
gold coin representing ton or even five rniwos 
would bf alt^thcr beyond their reach'. It may 
be said that mth a gold standard the rupee would 
still exist, but if the rupee were to be made, a 
token coin of less intrinsic worth than its noiniual 
value as a submultiple of the standard gold^'in, 
and it is only on this condition that, it could be- 
maintained m circulation, it would 1 conceive be 
thoroughly unpoiiular. The peojile, to quote Tj<>rd 
Sandhurst’s wordtr, ‘‘hug the idea of intrinsic 
value in coins;” 

6257. You have ativen your attention a great 
deal to tlie subject, I presume, judging from sonic 
of your previous iinswcrs ?—1 liavc cerlaiuly con¬ 
sidered the subject, but not from tbc .poiut of 
view of giving a responsible oitinion. 

6258. Can you give any cstiimile of the addi¬ 
tion that has been made to tlio coinnge of India 
during the last few years 't —Tlie figures arc 
readily available. 

625b. But tlie thing is nut quite clear from tbc 
figures; you do not at ail arrive at wbal the 
audition lias been in coin to the couutry by simply 
considering the amount that has been coined at. 
the Mint, because a portion of the aimnint coined 
there may be old coin re-eoined, and a portion of 
that which is coined there may be cxjiortcd; 
what I want to know is, wbctlier you can give 
any idea of the addition that has been made to 
the circulating medium in India?—N<>: the only 
dednetiou that I think should be made from the 
coinage of the Mint is that aipouut wbieb is eoineil 
from silver tendered at the Mint l»y (iovcriiuicnt 
officers, and that is probably asecrtainablo; tliaf 
will not bo a very large dednetion. 

6260. Cliairmau.'] Yon cannot oscevt.aiii from 
the exports what has been ex|H)rl.ed in the form 
of current coin and what in the form ol' 
bullion; are there means of ascertaining that? 
—Yes; our returns .will show tlic umouiit of 
treasure or specie exjiorted (Imt 1. liardlv think 
that will be SatisfactoiT) from f'alciitla to Akyab, 
and Rangoon; but that will give us very little 
idea of the amouut which jiasses beyond our 
frontier. 

6261. On the land frontier there is no account 
taken of what passes?—On the land frolltie^|.lle^•c 
is no account token; and I have no doubt, that 
at times a large amount of silver ji.osses out of 
British territory in tlie neighbourlinod of the 
port of Akyah and at other jxiinta. 

6262. Is there any account of the exports 

in the current ru|:icc form, and other'exports in 
the form of hullioi) ? — Yes; I think the returns 
will show that distinction between treasure and 
bullion. , . , 

6263. Mr. FawceU/j Has there not been a very 
great export of bullion and s|)ecic iuto Cliina 
from India?—Not that I mu,aware of. 

6264. Probably the best evidence that you can 

get that there has been a very large addition to 
the circulating medium in India depends upon tbc 
circumstoudb of the groat increase of prices that 
has token place; that would show it, would it not? 
—No douot. ' 

6265. You having been interested in these 
monetary ijuestions, nave you' over formed any 
estimate of what the depreciation in the value of 
silver has been?—It is very great, as estimated 
by the price of the priueipal grain of Bengal; 
i apprehend that it must be 60 per cent. ' 

6266 . In what period?—In25 years. 

6267. And from the answer which you have 
0.59. 


just given, I presume that, you agree with tide 
view, that "perhaps the best way of estimating a 
general depreciation in the value of the cii'culatmg 
modium, is to estimate it liy considering the rise 
in tlic price of an .article ol general consumption? 
—I think so. 

6268. IVlr, Crinrford.'] Have you any idea of 
the ainnuiil of sllvc.r in cirPnliition throughout 
India; has any estimate been formed of that?— 
No; 1 can give no oinniiiH on that. 

6269. There i.s uogobl in circ.nlation we know, 

, us a coin ?—Tbcrc is no gold 'in eirciilatioa. 

6270. Blit .jf there were a double , sfandard, 
procccilingiipoii the anab.gy of a double st'aiidard 
m other countries where one has alw.ay.' ev'luded 
the other in course of time, it would be a very 
difliculf tiling for gold vvhieli is not in use now in 
Indiaasi'niTcncy.todisiilacc the enorinoii.-i amount 
of silver in circnlation, Avould it not?—Vcs. 

6271. And tbc transactions in India arc on so 
small a scale ainoiig.st tbc lower orders that gold 
would be praeliiially useless for the purjiose of 
making daily payments ?—Yijs. 

6272. Silver, ihcrcforc, would be: idisolutcly re¬ 
quired for that purpo.se, and to a much greater 
exlcnt iban is the ea.se in this country?—Vc.s. 

627.3, India may be said io be siijiplicd with the 
precious 'netiils as regards silver from Kiirope 
and (’liina?---Y(;s, 

6271. And with gold priueipally from Aiistra- 
lla? From'Australia ; ami from China i;i the 
form of leaf gold. 

627.'). Iiut pr.aetieally tlierc never has been 
within your rceollpetion any exjiort ol" the [ire- 
eioiis iinUals from India to (.diina?- Never, that 
I am aware of. 

6276. That is to say the value of tlie opium 
exported from India Inis lieen .so largely in exeesa 
of the ilenuind for the transmission ofgooil.s I'rtnu 
(.’liiua to India?—That is mi 

(•277. Mr. Fuii'irlt.] Alt'.ioiigli tImre lias been 
no export of specie from India to (.'liiiia to adjust 
the trade between India and China, there ha.s 
been coutinnally a balance due from ibiglaiid to 
China which has been paid in money, and which 
imiin'y has been transmitted tbrougli India to 
C'/bina. and tlii.s money rejireseiiIs a |u)rtiou of 
the specie which ha.s been apparently exported 
from Knglaiid to India; is not that (lie ea.se'?■— 
Tlia( is so, no doubt; the payment being made ill 
Indian ojiium. 

6278. But in some ye.ars, judging from ligui cs 
that I have scon, it has amounted tti as liiueli as 
8,(tOO,i)()()7.; is not (bat the case'?—I am not 
aware of the exact amouut. 

6279. W'lmu the figiu'cs ap|»ear to »how that 
there lias been an export (1 believe this was the 
casein IH.otii of .something like 14,()0(),(H)0/. of 
.specie from Jhigland to Imlia, considerably more 
tlian half of that, 1 believe, was not merely 
specie or biiUIon sent from England to Imlia, bat 
was simply ajiecie tnlnsmillnd to India in order 
to lie sent on to China, do you kimw'whet her 
that w'as the ease or not’?—I am 'not aivaro that 
it was further transinilted from India to China. 

,6280. Mr. Cntwfitrd.\ Are you aware that 
there is a large trade between America and 
China?—I am ii(>t aware of the jiartieiilars of 
the trade. 

0281, til'd the supply of money for the 
purposes of the American trade in China, is 
adjusted through the Indian exchange to a oon- 
sidcrablc extent?—I can easily understand that 
that is so. 

6282. Mr. J. B. Smith.1 I think you stated 
p P 2 it 
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it as your opinion that the depreciation in silver, 
ineaBurcd by the price of groin, was about 50 per 
cent.?—Yea. 

62fi3. la there-any reason to think that the 
price of food .will remain as it is, or will it have 
a tendency to decline?—I have no,reason to 
think that it will decline. 

6284. Have there been anjr causes in operation, 
which have raised the pneo of grain, as for 
instance, the substitulion of the growth of other 
articles, such ns cotton and jute?—That will 
cause a local rise in the jtricc of grain, no doubt,, 
but hardly in the grain in those districts which 
arc especially grain-producing provinces. 

6285. Way it not arise in another way, namely, 
that a large jiortion of the labour has been ab¬ 
stracted from the growth of grain to employment 
in railways and those works '! —I should not think . 
that that was the fact. • 'fho jiniount of labour 
employed in works of-that kind must be very 
small compared w'ith the ])oj)ulation. 

6286. You do not anticipate any decline -in 
the jirices of grain ?— Ko ; T should not. 

6287. Mr. Crawford.'] "iVe have it in evidence 
from a previous wjtncss, that the wages of labour 
have very much increased in Bengal j have 
salaries, I do not mean of Eurojiean offniers, but 
of the cmploye.s in counting-hou.se8 and in the 
Government C8tabli.slimeuts, inercased during the 
last 10 or 15 years?—There has been a teiulcncy 
that way. 

6288. Whore you could formerly get a writer 
at 100 ni])ces a montli, should you nave to pay 
more than tliat now?—You cannot gel one of 
the sumo rjualitications at tlio same salary,; there 
is a tendency to n bigli'crrato of remuneration. 

6289. liurojMjnn servants have not come in for 
a share of that rise, have they ?—Yes; they have. 

6290. Chairnuni.] 1 sup[ioso if there wore a 
permanent diminution of the imports of silver, 
there is nothing in tlic eHtab]i.shnients of the 
mints to prevent their heing pernianentry re- 
duecd also, so .as to diminish the charges for 
them ? — The cxjien.se of the estahlishmcnt 
cannot, J apprelnuid, he reduced below a certain 
amount. At the present time the establishments 
arc muintaineil on as low a scale as is eon.sldercd 
compatilJc with the maintenanoe-of effieiency. 

6291. Will you he good enough to turn now 
to the item of reccipt.s, which is described in the 
account as “ Marhic,” and which for 1869 -70 is 
329,95.5 /.; what is tliat item conijiosed of?— 
The ftiost itiijmrbint item in the marine receipts, 
consists in the jiilotagc dues for the Hooglily. 

6292. What, was the amovtut of that item in 

that year?—£.70,850.- . 

6293. Docs that represent the ordinary receipt ‘ 
for pilotage from year to year ?—Yes. 

6294. Is that, all revenue, or is it fOr the. most 
part ajiplied in jiayment’of the pilots’ salaries and ■ 
expenses?—Out of tlmt 60 per Pent,, which 
would he equal to about 4'2,500 1. is paid .directly 
to the pilots employed, leaving a balance of 
28,000 /. 

6295. However that would apiicnr iu (he head 
of expenditure on tlic oilier side of the recount;, 
it would not be included in the eharges of collep- 
tion?—It will be included-under the head of 
Marine on the other side of the account. 

6296. Does the sum which you have meit- 
tioned include also the floating establishment?— 
The Kimi which I have mentioned .is retained by 
the Government to cover the expense of the 
maintenance of tlie pilot brigs and fixed establish¬ 
ments at the mouth of the Hoogbly. 


6297. A/Vhat arc the other items conetitating 
the total receipt? — There is a sura of 5,600/. for 
fees levied by the shipping masters at the ports of 
Calcutta and Bombay principallyj'^d^there is a 
receipt of76,000/. in Calcutta, oiw 30,000 2. in 
Bombay from dockyard services and supplies. 

-6298. What is that item? — In Calcutta it 
courists mainly of th6 value of services rendered 
by tlio'dockyard to the Calcutta Port Fund or 
Port Trust, the account of’which is not included 
in ihc revenue accounts of the Government of 
India. ’ 

6299. That is a local or municipal body ?— It 
is a local trust. 

6300. Tlien what services are they that the 
Government renders at Bombay for which this. 
30,000 /. is received ?—It is, I believe, largely 

. for’services rendered;' suras received for the use 
of the Government docks from private indi¬ 
viduals, 

6301. Is there any other principal item that 
you have to. mention?—There are other items 
eoiisiderahlc in the aggi’Cgato in the accounts for 
1869-70, but: wliicli sejiaratcly do not appear to 
reiiuire notice. 

6302. Was there not a large sum received io 
that year for the sale of vessels ?—There is & 
large sum in the accounts received at Bombay 
for tlic sale of vessels, but tliat of course is & 
casual item. 

6303. What were those vessels employed in 

for some special service, or. why were they all 
sold ?—That amount is for the sale of stores^ ns 
well as of vcffscls, gnd the information is not im¬ 
mediately,available. ’ • 

030-1. Tliat is not a continual item, but it may 
be oonsldcretl us an accidental item?—Yes. 

6305. The two items that you have given just 
now are for services perfonned from year to year? 
—Yes; receipts of a more regular character. 

6306. Arc there not some miscellaneous re¬ 
ceipts for. special pilntage '!—There are some 
ral.scc!llaneous receipts,, but not very large either 
individually or in tlic aggregate. 

6.307. • So that deducting the special item of 
124,000 /. which you have mentioned as received 
from the sale of ships and alorcs, the permanent 
source of revenue, under that head of “ Marine ” 
would be about 200,000/., or a little more?—Yes; 
1,Iic amount which it is estimated will be received 
during the currenti'year 1871-72 is 237,900/. 

6308. Then you will observe that in the print¬ 
ed account, there is a deduction made under the 
head of “ allowances, refunds and drawbacks,* 
26,592 /.;' what does that mean in relation to this 
item can you explain it?—1 am unable to explain 
that. 

6.309. Mr, Fffwcett.] You say that you obtain 
70,000 /. from the pilotage dues of the Hoogbly, 
and the GoYcriiincnt pays 42,000/. in salai’ies to 
the pilots; therefore that iicprcsents a tax of 
28,000 /, on shipjiing, .does it not ?—The 42,000/i 
is not paid in salaries, but tlic pilots, who are not 
salaried, receive that amount, being 60 per cent, 
of the charge for pilotage os their renumeration; 
they receive*a por-centnge. 

6310. Then docs this amount which is levied 
from shipowners represent a charge for any- 
tliiiig elec besides pilotage; is an^ mone^ spent 
by the Government, fot instance, in keeping, up 
• the navigation of the Hoogbly ?—There »4t con¬ 
siderable amount expended; but I do not think 
that this is to be consideted as a set-ofF against 
that expense; this is mainly reqiured for the 
maintenaneo of four pilot vessels at the nityuth of 
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the river, and for the eetabliHhment maintained in 
these vessels, and for the lights maintained at 
the mouth of the Hooghly. 

OSll.^hom I BuptK >80 vro arc to understand 
that this 70,000 1. does not reprcscht revenue at 
all, but is simply money disbursed by'the Govern¬ 
ment in maintaining the pilots, and in maintain¬ 
ing these lights and pilot ships ?—It is nut 
revenue in the sense of taxation. 

6312. But, in fact, it ought not to appear at all 
as revenue; it is simply a matter uf aucount.; 
money received by the Government and expended 
for a certain dehnite and specified jinrpose; it 
does not represent net revenue at all?—It is n 
payment for a service rendered In the same sense 
as the Post Office. 

6313. But it docs not rejiresent any ]irofit of 
the Government', from the Englisli Post Office, 
for instance, the Government does obtain a very 
considerable revenue i llicy obtain a revenue 
greatly exceeding what they spend; tlicreforc 
that is genuine revenue t but, ns lar as T under¬ 
stand you, they receive this 70,000 /. and'they 
expend it ?—•! think the wliole is expended. 

6314. Are you certain that a great deal hioro 
is not expended?—If the expense of tlic main¬ 
tenance of the channel lights and buoys, and the 
survey of the river, and the dredging of the river, 
and keeping open the channels, are taken into 
account, 1 have no doubt the exjienses arc not 
covered W the amount rcecivcd for pilotage. 

6315. Then that being the case,do not you think 
that wo should obtain a much more correct idea 
of tlic financial position of India, if it were not 
put down nt all as revenue ; hnt it was said that 
this 70,000 1. which is obtained does not cover 
the expense which is incurred, ninl therefore, in¬ 
stead of representing I’cvcnue, rcjirescntssi loss? 
—Thei'C can ho no clearer form of statement, I 
presume, than a clear statement of what is re¬ 
ceived on the one baud, considered as revenue, 
and what is paid on the other haml. . 

6316. Then it is a fact that this 70,000 /. does 
not represent revenue,- hut simply rcpre.'it^nls 
something on the other hand, or i's more thuti 
balanced t»y an expenditure on the other side; is 
it not?—"yes, I think it is. 

6317. Now I will direot your attenliou for a 
moment, if you please, to the 30,000 /. wliieli I 
understand you say is obtained I’roiu dock dues 
at Bombay, frou'i the Gilvcrmnenl, docks at 
Bombay ?—That I believe to be the ease ; sums 
received for the use of the dwAs. 

6316. Can you tell me wliat was the amount 
expended in the eolistrucfclon of those doclis, and 
tlie amount expended on their annual main¬ 
tenance ?—I am not aware of the cost of the 
docks. . . 

6319. Can you give us any estimate of the . 
cost of maintenance ?—In regard to that I can 
give no further information than ’ is contained in 
the published accounts. 

6320. I want to get side by side in your evi¬ 
dence, what is the dost, if you can give it ?— 

I think it would be impossible to make a com¬ 
parison from the only inforinallon that we have. 

■ 6321. Mr. Grant Duff^ You came here on 

the understanding that you wei^o to be examined 
to-day only on the items of receipt, and not on 
expenditure, 1 believe ?—Yes, 

6322. And you will be perfectly prepared 
later, no doubt, to speak on such items of ex¬ 
penditure as you know something about ?—Yes. 

6328. Mr. Fawcett.'] Then I understand that 
this 80,000 1, is simply tlio gross receipts obtained 
«0.69. 


from the dock dues at Bombay?—"Wbat I under¬ 
stand to be the case is, that these docks are not 
maintained for the purjiosc of producing a re¬ 
venue, but that this 30,000 1. that has been re¬ 
ceived must bo considered as a lessening of the 
charge of docks which arc maintained from other 
considerations. » 

6324. You slated, I th'hik, that an item of 
124,(100 1., whicJi appears iii this amount, is an 
exceptional rcceijit, and arose from the sale of 
ships and from the sale of storeswould yo„ 
express an opinion as to whether yon think that 
ought to have been put down as income or as 
capital ?—1 think it desirable that all sums re¬ 
ceived should he shown in the same u-ay us 
rnveiine. 

032.'i. But lliese stores represent, do they not, 
u.jiortioii of the stores which wore not reiinircd 
for certain jiuhlic works, such ns the conslriietion 
of docks, and tliings'of that kind?—Tliey pro¬ 
bably rc|ircseiit or nro balanced by an eriual 
amonul of cxjicnditurc. 

6320. Tlien llioy represent at least an equal 
nnioiiht of cxjienditurc, llo not you think; and 
jwobalily they represent three times the amount 
of exiienditure, if Government buys storc's and 
rc-sclls liiein ; did yon ever know tliem do that 
witlfont cnormons loss?—! eaniiot say. 

6327. .Tliat generally takes pla.ee; all .store.s, in 
fact, if 111 '! required must msaissarily be s<ild at a 
d<'i>rceiation, must they not?—I eannot say. 

(>.‘728. 'I'lien yon say that tlic sale of these 
stores which is put down as iueoiue sinqily repro- 
sent at, least as great (in expenditure,do you not; 
. tliaf tliei'o must liave been an equal expenditure 
to Imy the stores as there i.s receipt from tlie sale 
of tlieiii ?-“ T think It is probable that lliiTc wa.s 
at Ii'n-t an equal expeiiditnro. 

632!1. And jicrhaps greater?—It Is iio,-*siblc 
lliat it may be greater. 

6330. Are you aware that 'that expenditure 
was obtained by a loan ?—No, 1 am not aware of 
that., 

6231. But arc yon not aware that almost all 
the, jinblie- works in India liave been carried out 
by loan ?—N'o; a very largo jiroportion of the 
expenditure on. the jmblie wi»'L.s of India Las 
been ecrtaiiilv de.b'ayed IVom theeurrent ri;\ emie. 

6232. But last year, when lliis item appeared, 
w'us there not a very lai’ge amount borrowed for 
the purpose of pnblie -Avorks ; tliat is a mailer of 
notoriety, is it not I—I’rovision was niado lor the 
cxceulioii of a large aiuoiint of phblie tvorks 
from borrowed inonev, bfit entirely irre.sjiectivo 
of any marine ex]H'mlilure. 

6333. But that is not niy (|ue.stIon ; was not a 
very large amount obtained last year l),y loan for 
the purpose of public Avorks ; it is-a .m.Ttter-of 
notoriety, is it not, that uionc,Y Avas hovrowed for 
that purpore?—R is a matter of notoriety that a 
large amount is iicing o.xjieiidcil on public works, 
that Is raised on loan. 

6331. Thun that hoiiig the case, it comes to 
thi.s; yon have not got miongh money IVoiii your 
revenue to cotistMict these publie works, but you 
jire obliged to borrow money; you buy stores 
with part of tliis liorroAved monev, and you find 
jlhat these, stores arc not re<|uired; you sell these 
stores, and you put doAvn the money which they 
yield actually as an ordinary i-cccipt of income; 
that is what appears in the accounts, does it not? 
—The question, I think, can have no connection 
with the sum of 30,000 /. 

6335. No; 1 mean the 124,000 Z. which resulted 
from the sale of stores and ships ?—That is in no 
P P 3 way 
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Mr. way connected with tlio expen^ture from money 
Harruon, raised on loan. 

Q June 1871 . Mr. (IrtmtDuff.'] All the money obtained 

by lonns is expended on what are called public 
works evtrnordinary, is it. not, which have nothing 
in tluMvorld to do with these jmriicular works?— 
Yes, nothing at all. ‘ 

6 : 537 . Mr. FatreeitJ^ You arc caJlcd here by 
the (Jovemraent as a witness, and of course yon 
arc more competent llnin anyone else to give' ti 
detailed statenicnt; can yon give me then.a de¬ 
tailed statement of how this 12J,0()0/. is ob¬ 
tained ?—T can obtain that fuom India. 

().H38. Tliis is a Committee for inf)niring into 
Indian Finance, and .a witnes.s is ealletl by the 
(xovci nment from th(^ India Ofliee; is there any 
one at tlie India Ofliee who can explain to me 
how thjs item of revenue arises of 124,()()0 /. ? ■ I 
am not in tlie cstahlishimmt of the l.ndia Office; 
my duties are entirely in India. 

(5:530. Then you eotnc from India, an<l arc 
called as a special witness upon tliis particular 
dejiai tmeiit of revenue.; the. most important item 
in it; 1 want details of it, and yon c,an give tnc 
no idea of how tliis 124.000/. is olitained?—I can ■ 
give no sjiecific information at jiresent. 

(5340. Mr. /?//7e//.] Is the charge relating to 
the navigation of tlie llooghly entirely collected 
by the (lovornment, that is to say, for "the lighl.s, 
the. dredging, the pilotage, and the survey?— 
There is a separate jiort trust, which has lately 
been )mt on a somewhat, now footing, and which 
maintains all the apblianees necessary in the 
jiort ot" (hdeutta tor the movement of ships’; and 
a tonnage duty is eollee.tcd by them, and part of 
this is e.vpended in the maintenanee of. the. port 
e8tahlishuient.s, the <ln-dging of the ehaiinols in 
the higher part of the river, the ajtproaehes to the 
port, and tlie. survey of the river. 

62-11. And that tonnage is colleeted by tlie 
trust, whilst the ])iIotage is eollee.tcd by the Go¬ 
vernment?—Yes: they, are distinct. 

0:542. Then is there any rca.s.m why the 
Government should not derive a surplus or a 
profit from the pilot.ige due.s?—?fo reason, fur¬ 
ther than that .it would he' a tax or charge n))on 
a special interwt. 

6 : 543 . No; they would charge'sjmply a full 
sum to cover their expenses; I mean merely a 
legitimate return?—'Ihat is what 1 understand 
to he the jirlinaplc that giiide.s the action of the 
GoiArmneht. 

(i:54l .1 understood from your answer,, that you 
had no donht that the eo.sts and chargi's e.xeeedeil 
the reeerpt.8 ?-^l stated that if wo took into ac¬ 
count the iiuUreet expeu.ses connected with the 
dredging, and other expense.s required for keep¬ 
ing communicutions with the sea open, the charge, 
is probably insuflieient, 

(5:54.5. But 1 thought tliat those were defrayed 
by the trust, by the tonnage dues? —Well, the 
ordinary expenses of siirvoyiiig and the cost, of 
the maintenance of a special iLvcr dredge were 
paid by this trust; hnt eertaki special e <pense.s 
that were required for e.xtensive works on the 
banks for regulating tlie direction of the current, 
an<l so forth, have bcim borne by the general 
revenue as port of the public works expcndilnre ;■ 
and if these special works were taken into account,, 

1 np[irclieud that the |)ilotagc dues would be in- 
Buftieiciit to Cover the whole expense that has 
been borne by the Government. 

6346. Is any charge made upon vessels be¬ 
longing to the Government eiwer for pilotage 


or for tonnage ?—Not for pilotage, but for the 
tonnage. 

63.17. .Now, with regard to the sale of ships and 
stores which wc have heard of, I sujfl|5o8e those 
are simply ships and stores which, liaving gone 
out of use,'were not required, and were sold as a 
matter of ordinary eexmomy ?—That is iirobably 
the case. 

t5348. Mr. BeaehJl Is the pilotage compul¬ 
sory ?—Not by any act of the Government, but 
1 approlicnd that any ship would vitiate her in- 
surautjc by ciiteriug the Hooghly except under 
charge of a pilot. 

6:54!). Bir .S'. Nurthcotc.'] With reference to 
some of the questions put to you by the honour¬ 
able Member J’or Brighton, am I right in under¬ 
standing that tlie principle upon which the Indian 
aecounts are kept is this: that if there is any 
item of revenue which involves expenditure for 
the purpose of raising that revenue, the accounts 
show not the ne(. amount of revenue received, but 
the gross amount, of revenue on Uie one side and 
tlie "expenditure incurred for raising the revenue 
mi the other i —That is so. 

63.50. And that similarly, when there is any 
item of expenditure whi 9 h is to some extent 
diminished by receipts, the accounts do not show 
the net amount of expenditure deducting the 
receipts, hut show the gross expenditure on the 
one side, and the gross receipts on the otJier?— 
That is so. 

(5:551. In case- any person should wish for 
further iiiformalion upon the subject of items so 
entered, there are niean.s, are there not, of ob¬ 
taining fuller Infurniatiou than the aceuuuto in 
the summary disclose?—There would be no 
dilliculty wlistevcr in giving the fullest infnrmur 
tion In regard (o any part pf the account; but 
tiu! whole of this information is, porliajis, not 
inimediati-'jy available in this country. ■ 

6:i.52. Now, with regartl to the mode in which 
any sum of money wliicli is set. down as having 
resulted from the sale of old stores has been ob¬ 
tained, am I correct iir understanding it in thifl 
way', that the money is oblaino in the particular 
year Ijy the sale of 8tore.s which are actually at 
tliut lame in the isisscssiun of tho Government ?— 
Thai is the case, no doubt. 

6353. Tlien if you \visbed to trace back how 
those stores cainc into the possession of the 
Gt.'vernriienl, you ’would have to go into tho 
history of ditf'ercut items, some of which may 
have been jiurcbased in previous years?—That is 
no doubt the case. 

63.54. As a general rule, all tliese stores will 
have been jiureliascd, will they not, in a year in 
xvhicli tlie finances show an equilibrium, by the 
cxjieuditure of revenue received from taxation 
or other ordinary sources of revenue?—That 
will bo so. 

63.55. Now, "with regard to the works wliich 
are defraj'od by loan, those are works which are 
known as [mlilic workfs extraordinary, are they 
not ? -r-Tliat is so. 

6:556. And that is a well-defined eloss, which 
does not inciude such items as those of which wc 
have now been speaking ?—That is so ; and it & 
not only a class pf work^ but special works; not 
of a special description merely, but specified 
works of a particular description; for instance, 
not all new irrigation works, but specific wo^ of 
irrigation. 

6357. Arc you aware tliat" 'considerable pains 
have recently been taken to confine the expendi¬ 
ture of money borrowed for public werks extra- 

oi^iiiiuy 
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ordiaaty to specified works?—I am aware that 
that is tlie case. 

6358. .^d to exclude the oxpcndit«*re upon 
ordinary ^hlio works of money so borrowed ?— 
Yea, 

6369. Sir C. Wingfield.'] FonnerlyHhe pilot¬ 
age of the Hooghly was a close service, wtt.s it 
not?—^It was. 

6860. Men were appointed to the pilotjiervioo 
from England ?—It was so. 

6361. Subsequentlv the service was thrSwn 
open, was it not F-^-That is the caso at present. 

8362. That is to say, any perstm on passing an 
examination will receive a certificate to act as 
pilot ?—I believe that is the case. 

6363. Is it optional with the owners of vessels, 
in entering the Hooghly, to employ pilots or 
not ?—I believe it to be optional so far .as the 
action of the Govermnen't is concemetl. 

6264. And there is no obligation on them, is 
there, if they do not employ pimts, to jaiy j)ilbt- 
age dues for the benefit of the pilotage fund ?— 
I am not aware of the aidlionty under which 
pilotage is levied. It is ntider no law that 1 am 
aware of, and therefore it must bo optional. 

6363. Are the rates of pilotage fixcsl by the 
Government?—They arc. 

6366. And then a pilot, if he is onipldyed, 
can only demand according to tbo.se rale.s?—1 
think that the demand is made njion the vessel 
independently of the pilot. 

6367. Chairman.] You mean that the money 
is received by an officer of the Govermnqnt, 
not by the pilot?—Yes. 

6368. Sir C. Wmgfietd.] Hut is the ]»Ilot 
bound to charge acconling to a schcdul(^ of rates 
fixed by the Government, or may he demand what 
he pleases?—I think thafwhat binds the pilot to 
the Government rules is, that if he did not abide 
by them ho would not have the services of the 
pilot brig at the mouth of the river. 

6369. But does the Government undertake to 
fix the pilotage rates, or is that left a matter for 
private arrangement between pilot and cajitain ? 
—It ifl fixed by the Government. 

6370. Mr. Crawford.'] With regard to a (jnos- 
tion put to yon by the honourable Member for 
Brighton as to the account being kept.<)f the e.x- 
pendituro incurred in the construction of Ibe 
dockp at Bombay, have yon on the books of the 
Government of India anything in the nature of a 
capital aeconnt showing the cost of civil .and 
military buildings, and docks^ and ships, and 
other fixed property ?—Nothing, at. the present 
day. 

6371. Mr. Fmocett] You stated, in reply to 
the Right Ilonoui-ablc Baronet the Member for 
North Ilcvonshiro, that loans weie only devoted 
to the construction of public works extraordinary, 
and you went on to state that,the stores contained 
in this item of 124,000 1. which were sold, could 
not represent any stores w'hich arose from public, 
works extraordinary, which-were construeted by 
loans; how could ydu give that positive answer, 
after telling me that you did not know of what 
items Ibis 124,000 L was composed ?—Because 
they relate to a perfectly distinct branch of thd 
Government service. 

6372. Chairman.] The explanation is, that this 
is not an item connected with tliose specified 
works for which the public loan is raised; having 
therefore nothing to do with the specified, works, 
you that it cannot be included iu those 
works?-— 

0,59. 


6.^3. Mr. Fawcett.] But do you know that 
from your own personal knowledge, or from any¬ 
thing that ai)pears in the accounts?—! know it 
from my knowledge of the principle on which the 
accounts are framed, . 

6374. For instance, wbidd a dock lie considered 
an extraordinary public work?—If it were, the 
expenditure would not a])pcar under the head of 
Marine Exptmditure, but under that, of Public 
Works Exiumdiliire. 

637.3. But as to Uie sale of any suriilus stores 
comiected wdih it, for instance, of any vessels 
wliicli might have been bought for its construc¬ 
tion, in carrying, stone, siiiiposing these are sold, 
do you know that the items of the .sale of those 
vessels would not ajq)car amongst the sale of 
marine stores?—1 know that no exjicndiinre for 
the const ruct ion of docks has been classed as ex¬ 
traordinary pidilic works, and therefore payable 
from money raised on loan. 

6376. Mr, Grant Duff.] It is no part of your 
duty, is, it, to know bow many old anchors, how 
many broken ca[)stans, bow many |)ieee.s of rope, 
how many niiscawortliy ship.s, how much rusted 
iron, or how much damaged copper, has been sold 
under this particular hejid?—That is no part of 
iny duly. 

6377. Mr. (.'amllish.] You say that 124,1)00/. 
was received in llie year 1860-70 for the. sale of 
vessel.s amt stores not,.ari.sing under onlin.arj’- eir- 
cumstauces; the vessels, 1 think, bad been sold 
after having been jwocuretl for the Abyssinian 
Exjiedilion ?—lam unable, to state specifically 
what vessels or stores this item is com¬ 
posed of. 

6378. Then you cannot HjUswer this question, 
on wliat aeeminl they were sold ?—No. 

6370. And to what credit diil the jirooeeds 
jms.s?—It is with that that the question now 
deals. I'be proceeds are credited to the account 
of marine receipts or revenue in the aecontils for 
the year 1860- 70. 

6380, Not to the credit of the Home Govern¬ 
ment, the British Government?—No, it has no 
connection with that, 

• 6,381. You do not know-to what credit the 
proceeds iiltiuiately went ?—This ainoiint cer¬ 
tainly went to the marine revenue of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

6382. Then the Government of India have 
ajijiropriatisl this 124,0(K)/,?—Doubtless.* 

6383. You have had no knowledge as to how 
thos.e vessels and stores came to lieintfie mame.t, 
or for what they hud been previously used ?—I 
do not know that this represciits the jirocecds of 
the sale of shijis further than th.at it is do,scribed 
in the n<;coiintB as the “ sale proceeds of vessels 
and stores.’* 

6384. You expect sliips arc meant by vessels, 
do not you ?—It 1- otl'er a conjecturo, it is that a 
jiortioii, jirobably no inconsiderable portion, of 
this amount represents the value of stores issued 
from the Hombay Docks to the transport vcsat.'ls 
maintained for the transport service betwcien 
Bombay and Suez, and to ships <if Her Majesty’s 
Navy visiting Bombay. 

638,“i. You say that a small sum, .5,f)(K)/., I 
think, was received under some sbijiping bead; 
will yon state by whom it was roccivetl; who pays 
it?—The. seamen shiiiping at the ports of Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

6386. It is paid by the sailoi's?—Yes. 

6387. And 76,000 /., you have stated, was 
received on account of the tlocks at Calcutta ?— 
Yes, that is so. 
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638R. From whom wiis that receired; who pays 
it ?—'riml is mainly rpreivcd from the Calcutta 
Port Fmid. 

638!>. What is that, as dlstiiiffulshcd from the 
(lovornnientofTndia ami the Imfierialrevenue?— 
It is an account known as the Calcutta Port Fund; 
the rcveinic or inconie of which is composed mainly 
of a tonnage due levied upon all shijis entering the 
port, payment for services jiciforined, and for the 
hire of moorings which they arc almost, from the 
nature of the port, necessitated to einplojr; and 
these sums forming the ineomo of the (^alcutla 
Port Fund arc expended in the construction and 
innintenance of all the appltanoes rmiuired for 
mooring shijis and other jmrposes directly con¬ 
nected wjth the jiort. 

C3!)0. Then how do you come to jmt it under 
the designation of docks in any way ?—This is 
descrihed as “Dockyard Services and Siippli('H.” 

63U1. Those arc payments ?—These arc pay¬ 
ments made to the general revenue. 

6392. For services rendered to the mercantile 


/ shipping by the dockyard sl.aff ?—Yes. 

6.‘59.'1. Then the 70,000/. of which you have 
spoken as jiilotage receipt is for pilotage jiroper ? 
—Yesi that is for iiilotagc* proper. 

• 639-1. Did! riglitly understand you to say that 

tluit sum "was not usctl to pay the pilots; you 
mentioned 42,000/., as, being paid for jiilotage 
service, did you not V-r-For pilotage service. 

639.'). Ijcaving the balance of 28,000/. for es¬ 
tablishment charges ?—For establishment charges 
and those expensive apidianccs which are required 
for maintaining the pilot stations at the mouth*ot 
the river. 

6396. So that, in jioint of fact, more than one- 
third of the rcccijits goes for cstabllshnient juir- 
poses, and not for direct service rendered, not .for 
executive sctvice; 28,000/. out of the 70,000/.? 
—That is BO. 

6397. Is the nnmher of pilots employed in the 
Hooghly limited; is there a Pilotage lloard, exa¬ 
mining and giving ecrtilieales of competency '!— 
Tlicre is no limit that I am aware of. 

6398. Then the Pilotage Hoard, or whoever 
certifies to eoinjietcney, would Certify anyone 
j»re.scnting himself for examination whom they 
found efliciont f—That 1 understand to be the 


case. ■ ... 

639tb Do you feel that you arc in a condition 
to answer tlie (luc.stion ?—Not positively. 

'6-yiO. 'I'l^e 70,t)00/. received for the jillotagn, 
and the 76,000/. received for general purpo.ses, 
sneh as huoyage and beaconage, iuid such like, 
arc .all charges iqioii.thc mercantile marine visiting 
the Tfooghly ?—rThat is so, 

6401. Is it not true that the Hooghly is,in the 
matter of pilotage, the most expensive jiort in the 
Queen’s doniiuions?— I believe it is considered 
to be an exjietisive port.. 

6402. Very much more so than llonihay'/—T 
am aware that the jiilotage is very imieh higher 
than that of Homhay. 

6403. Does the pilotage include towage?— Xo; 

the Jiilotage does not include the service for 
towing. ^ • 

6404. The pilots of the Hooghly are paid at a 
much higher rate, and roalisc much larger incomes, 
than in any other port of India, do they not ?— 
I liavo no doubt that their oarnings, are higher 
than in any other port, but at tlie same time 1 am 
aware that very gi'cat complaints have been made 
of the condition of the pilots at the jiresent time. 

_ 6405. By the pilots, do you mean ?—By the 
pilots. 


^ 6406. Tlicy arc not satisfied with their condi¬ 
tion ?—They arenot satisfied with their opndition. 

6407. fs their average income abopi 6001 a 
year ?—You refer to the senior pilots, I suppose? 

6408. I allude to the whole number of ^lots ? 
—Tlie aveVngc rcnumeratlbn of a mate pilot I 
understand to.be about 400 rupees a mOnth. 

6409. That is the second class, is it not?— 
That isdhe third class; of the master pilot from 
.500 to 600 rupees; and of the branch pilot from 
1,(R)() to 1,100. 

6410. So that the nverngo income will be some¬ 
where about 600/. to 700/. a year?—No; the 
nvernge, I aji]irchend,-will be very little .over 
500/. There arc three classes. The mean of 
those rates would doubtless be in excess of 600 1 ,; 
but the number of branch jiilots is only three or 
four out of a large number. 

6411. Sir Sta/ford Northeiitc,^ When you say 
BO nnurh a month, you mean taking the whole 
year round?—Yes; on .the 31st of December 
1870 tbcrc were 76 jiilots.* 

6412. Mr. Candli.ih.'j Have you any know¬ 
ledge ns to the time they arc in active employ- ' 
nicnt throughout the yeoi’?—No. 

6413. Nm- ns to the adequacy or rcduodancy 
of the number of men for the work to be done? 
—X"o. I only know that there has been a con¬ 
siderable decrease in the number of the pilots 
wilhhi the last 10 years. 

6414. That will have increased the income of 
each individual jiilot?—Or have lessened tlie 
faHiiig-ofl’ in their inconios. 

611,5. llnlcsa the shijijiing has fallen'ofi’?—I 
im-nn with the same amount of shipjiing and the 
same charges. 

6-116. Ibis the shijipiug fallen off?—The shiji¬ 
jiing hn.s fiillcii off. • - 

6417. Is it your ojiinion that it would be jirac- 
licnblc to reduce the jiilotage port charges at 
Caleiittii, seeing that they are higher than those 
of aoy other port we know ?—I think it is 
natural to cxjicet that they should be higher than 
any otln r jiort with wliieli 1 am acquainted, be- 
eaiise there arc 120 miles of river navigation, and 
the mouth of the river is beset with shoal ground, 
and the ehauiicls are of a peculiarly shifung de- 
serijilion. 

6418. Arc all the imjirovomcnts to the river 
and starboard made out of dues levied ujion shiji- 
jiliig, or is anything done for the harbour out of 
tlui taxation of the eountry?—A largo amount 
lias of late years been spent, not on the harbour, 
but on the inij)rovciuont,.of the lower channels of 
the river. 

6419 Out of what fund ?--0ut of tlie general 
revenue of the country. 

6420. 1 sujijiose that there, aS elsewhere, Her 
Majesty’s sjiips do not jiay jiort dues ; for lights, 
for instance ?—They do not pay port duos, but 
tbe Goveriihicnt pf India does eontributc to the 
Jiort ttiml an equal amount; it is, in short, 
charged to the revenues. 

6421 . Ill addition to the gross dues collected 
under the head of pilotage of 70;000t, and 
76,000 /., under fhe head of dockyard services, 
are' tliero any dues collected as harbour dues or 
ns light dues ?—Not in that amount. 

6122. Are those.dues collected additionally? 
T—Yes, by the local board. 

6423. Tlicn going to the 80,000 1. received in 
Bombay under the head of Docks, that is not for 
a similar service to that rendered at Calcutta^ hnt 
it is for the actual use of the docks by the mer- 
cnntilo marine?—It consists in part of the hire 

of 
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of the docks as 1 think I have already mentioned, 
butjl have nut got with me the exact amount 
received for hire. 

' 6424. l^ben this income under the marine 
heading does not indude pilotage or a correspond¬ 
ing ohiu-go at Bombay ? —No. 

6425. Or in any other nort. of India ?—There 
is a small amount for Haoras induded; it is un¬ 
important. 

6426. C/wirmon.] We will now proceed to the 
next item of the account; there is an item you 
will observe, in the accounts for 1869-70 laid 
upon the table, of interest, 336,376 1 ; will 
yop be good enough to explain from what source 
that,income is derived?—The most important 
i|em"under that head consists of the interest on 
the Government Soourities bold as part, of tlic 
reserve audnst the circulati«)n of the jMiper cur¬ 
rency. ^le amount of that item is 166,381 1. 
in thcacwmnts for 1869-70. 

6427. That would bo the income on the ordi¬ 
nary rate of the public debt ?—It is so. 

6428. Ilepresenting a capital of how many 
millions?-—About 34 millions. 

6429. Are those notes actually in existence, 
and deposited somewhere, or is it merely an item 
of account?—rlt is more than an item of ac¬ 
count ; the securities have been purchased in the 
open market, and a stock receipt is held in the 
name of two Commissioners nominated under 
the Currcucy Act. 

6430. They in fact, then, are the trustees of 
the Government notes? —They arc trustees of the 
reserve held in securities. 

6431. Where are the notes themsch f's ?— The 
stock receipt is in fact the note itself, and this 
is held in the custody of the Mint Master at 
Calcutta. 

6432. The actual fiovernment notes are given 
up and cancelled ?— They arc given up and 
cancelled. 

0433. The stock receipt would entitle the 
trustees to receive tlic note from the officer of 
the Government on request'!—That is so. 

6434. What is the next item under that.head? 
—The next item consists oftbcdividend.s received 
on the shares of the Government in the Banks of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

6435. Do tliey still hold snares in Bombay ?— 
The Government holds shares in the Bank of 
Bombay. 

6436. What is that item?—^Tlmt item in the 


year 1869-70, is 20,293/. 

6437. What is the next item.?—The next large 
item consists of the interest on loans to luunici- 
palitiea. 

6438. Is that the interest that the municipa¬ 
lities pay to the Government for advances ?—- 
Yes, on snecifio loans. The amount is 77,76.7 /. 

6439. is auy part of that a sinking fund tt) 
repay the capital?—No port of that is, but it 
contains an item of 18,262 /. received from the 
Calcutta municipality as interest upon a loan of 
52 lacs of rnnees, or 520,000 1. made for the eom- 
;^etiun of the water supply for the town of 
Calcutta, and in addition to this sura which con¬ 
sists of interest at 4 per cent uixm the amount 
advanced, the municipality^ pays 2 per cent 
into the hands of Commissioners as a sinking 
fuod which is in addition to the amount which 
appears in the account to the credit of interest, 

;:6^0. The sinking fund is acoumukted by the 
CcquidBi^ers, nad not by the Government ?— 
!I1te*S8a.'' 

.. illkil. I understand yoii» tins 

vVW 


sinking fund, and accumulate it, till they pay 
tbo capital, and do nut pay it os an annuity from 
year to year?—No, they invest it in Government 
Securities. 

6442. That does not explain the whole amount 
of interest under that item ?“^Thea there is a 
sum of 59,500 /. os interest on loans to munici¬ 
palities in Bombay. It is almost entirely tlie 
amount of interest upon a loan mode to the 
Bombay municipality for a similar purpose, 
namely, for a water sujiply to the town iiudiiding 
an advance of 1.7 lacs of rupees for payment 
of debts of the municipality, tbo itrinciiial amount 
of those 15 lues being reiiayuble by instalmente 
in 10 years. 

6443. Are the inatalineiits all broughl to credit 
in this item both for capital and revenue?—No; 
this con.sists only of the interest. 

6444. Mr. Camllisk.2 At witat rate (»f in¬ 
terest?— The rale of interest on the loans for the 
waterworks at Bombay is 4 per cent. 

6145. ChiiirHia)i.'\ D<ies that make up the 
wlifdc ol‘ the item of 336,000 /. ?—Tlie remainder 
consists of iiniinjM)rt4ant sums, interest on arrears 
of revenue at Madras and Bombay, and certain 
fpiitc unimportant miscellaneous interest re¬ 
ceipts. 

6146. Mr. Cow.] Wliat were those loans to 
the uiunieipalities nitendedfor?—The principal 
loans that 1 have mentioned, are for Ihe improve¬ 
ment of I he water siqiply to the towns of Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

0447. Mr./’oavt'//.] The 166,000wbieb you 
say aris('s from the profit on the paper enrreney in 
fact ri'proscnts, I suppose, the ordinary jirofit of 
u bank allowed tn issue, a paper currency ?—This 
can hardly be said to bo all jirofit, for against this 
there must be set tm tlie other hand the whole of 
the exjienses wliieli are connected with the 
management of the jiaper eiu'rcncy. 

6448. But it represents the gross profits, not 
allowing for the expenditure obtained by a banker 
who issues a ]taper currency ?—It represents the 
profit obtained uy a (Joveriimctit wliieli issues a 
paper curreney, 

6449. Is iherc given a distinct itetn in tlie 
expenditure, showing at what cost lliat 166,000/. 
is obtained?—No, there is not. 

6450. I'lien there are no means from the ac¬ 
counts of aseertaining that?—No, not from the 
finance and revenue accounts; but under the 
currency law, an anii^l account of the whole 
profits, and the wliol ^expenses of the *papct 
curreney, is required to be iiublislied, and is 
published. 

6451. The next item w'hich you referred to, 
I believe, is 20,000/. for the ttividends on the 
share which the Covermnent has in the Banks of 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras; am I not cor¬ 
rect in that supposition ?—That is so. 

6452. Can you tell me how much money they 
invested in shares, in order to obtain that 
20,000/. ?—In tlie IJank of Bengal, the (Jovern- 
ment holds, or has invested, 22 lacs nf ru|ieea, 
tliat is, 220,000 /., being onc-tenth of the < apitol 
of the bank. 

6453. In Bombay, what did they invest ?—In 
Bombay the Government has contributed 1 lac 
and 60,000 rupees. 

6454. Mr. CratDj'ord.'] The new Bank of Bom¬ 
bay ?—Yes, the new Bank of Bombay. 

6456. Mr. Fawcett.'] And what to the old ?— 
In the old Bank they held 12 lace of rupees. 
6456. That has been lost, has it not?—rOf that 
jAq the 
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Mr. the creator part has been lost; there has been a 
Uarrimm. gmall return only. , « i .. 

n-l.'j?. What (lid they invest m the Bank of 
9 June 1871 . JiadiaH ?—Six lacs, 18,750 rutwes. 

64()H. So that altogether tlic Government, in 
these hank speculations, have invested sonicthing 
over 40 lacs of rupees, in other words, more than 
4fK),00o/., upon which they get a revenue of 
20,000/. a year at the present moment?—The 
20,000 /. docs not rejirc'scnt any return lijmn the 
capital invested in tl>c old Bank of Bombay. 

6459. But the capital inve.stcd in the old Bank 
of Bombay has been altogether lost. Therefore, 
reckoning what profits the Government derives 
from a particular kind of sjtceulation, you must 
put the gtHid with the bad, and consider that the 
whole amount that they have sunk in these bank 
shares is 400,000 /,?—That is so. 

6460. And in this year they obtained 20,000/. 
from llmt ?—That is so. 

6461. Which is about 5 per cent., is. it not? 
—Yes. 

6462. And they obtiuncd that 5 per cent., 
having lost a very considerable portion of their 
capital; so.they obtain it at a very considernhlo 
risk, do they not?—It ai>pears to me that now, 
although 400,000 /. was invested in the caj)ital ol 
these banks, the return is on a smaller amount, 
and therefore more secure. 

6463. Yes, what remains; hnt then what really 
has taken jilucc is thi.i: the Government has 
borrowed money at & jior cent., they have in- 
v<«ted a portion of that money : or, at tbe same 
time that they have been borrowing, they have 
invested money, which only returns them in 
int('rest .5 jicr cent., and they have invested it 
in a security so uncertain that something con¬ 
siderably over a (luartcr of their eajdtal has been 
lost. That represents necurntely the nature of 
their financial transaction, does it not?—Looked 
at as an investment, tlm return for tlic year 
1869-70 can scarcely he considered ns fairly 
representing what the G<)V(*rnment has received. 
The average dividend paid to its shareholders by 
tlic Bank of Hcogal for the ])nst 20 years is 
10 per ctjnt. Therefore the profits of these hanks 
in a particular year of dejwcssion can hardly re¬ 
present the return as an investment. 

6464. But still looking .ti])un it purely as a 
financial result, these figures show at the jirescnt 
moment that the Government has been borrowing 
money at r> per cent., making an investment at 
the i;ate of ,5 per cent, ^1 making an investment 
of such a kind that thc.v lose considerably more 
than a quarter of their ennital. That is .what has 
taken place, is it not ?—Tliey have in this par¬ 
ticular year received but 5 per cent, upon the 
whole sum originally invested. 

646.'). Mine is not an incorrect de8cri])tion, is 
it?—No, except so far as it assumes the return 
in this jittrticidnr year to he the ordinary re¬ 
turn. 

6466. My dcscri]»tion represents accurately the 
nature of the financial transaction in the lost year, 
docs it not; I will take any other year and see 
what the nature of the financial transaction was 
then; what was its nature in the year before, for 
instance ?—It will be about tlie same then. 

6467. Mr. Oant/Zw/n] Ten per cent, over an 
average of 20 year*?—llmt is me case as regards 
the Bank of Bengal, which is two-thirejs of the 
whole investment. 

6468. Mr. jpotoee//.] But taking 20 years, do 
the figures show that, taking the average of the 
20 years, the Government upon ilie whole of 

■ ip 
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their bonk investment have bbtoiaed an interest 
of 10 per cent. ?—They will show fihat with re¬ 
ference to the particular investment of 22 la(» 
in the Bank ra Bengal, and thw vrill i^ow a 
higher return than 5 per cent, in the'oase of'the 
amount invested in the Bank of Madras. 

6469. Can you give any gener^ opinion, con¬ 
sidering the most serious loss whi(di me Govern¬ 
ment incurred as to the advisahility Govern¬ 
ment obtaining revenue from bank investments ? 
—'fhe prospect of revenue would not be suffi¬ 
cient reason for such investments. 

6470. You think tliat, as a question of revenue, 
the Government ought not to invest money in so 
speculative aconccru ?—As a question of revfuue, 
1 should say not 

6471. 1 understood you that the next itmu of 
which this revenue described as interest is com¬ 
posed, arises from loans advanced to tk: munioi- 
palitics of Calcutta and Bombay, and that the 
interest which is jiaid on these loans is at the 
rate of 4 ijcr cent. ?—^I'hat is so. 

6472. Do you consider the security perfect?— 
I consider the security good. 

6473. Is there no practical risk; for instuioc; 
do you think that an individual in CMoutta or in 
Bombay, would as soon lend money to the muni¬ 
cipality as ho would to the Government ?—The 
debentures of the municipalities neither at Cal¬ 
cutta nor at Bombay bear so high a price in the 
market as those of the Government. 

6474. Can you give me an idea at what rate, 
for instance, tlie municijiality of Bombay or that 
of Calcutta could borrow money in the open 
market ?—About 5 j per cent., the munlGipality 
of Calcutta. 

6475. So that the Government makes them a 
present, or at any rate taxes the rest of the people 
of India to a very considerable extent in order to 
make a present to the municipalities of Calcutta 
and Bombay of IJ per cent, interest?—It was 
put in that lorm by the Government, but it was 
assumed to be 1 per cent. It was considered that 
a contrihutiun was made from the general revenue 
for procuring a water supply to the town of Cal¬ 
cutta involving a payment of 1 per cent, on the 
amount that liad to be raised by loan. 

6476. And while the Government is lending 
money, at 4 per cent, tliey are actually at tlmt 
very tune borrowing money at 5 per cent, are 
they not ?—Yes, that is so. 

6477. Have ’they not in every year borrowed 
money at nearly 5 per cent daring a long suo- 
cession of years ?—The latest operations have not 
been at so high a chaige. 

6478. VVliat is the least at which the Govern¬ 
ment has ever burrowed money; 110 has been 
asked, has it not?—That would hardly represent 
the rate at which the money was borrowei] by the 
Government; tlie latest large operation in India 
was when about 2,000,000 /I of 4 per cent stock 
were issued at the firioo of 901, which will be 
somewhat less than 4]| jier cent 

6479. Were Uicre any advwtages connected 
with that loan in tbe way of paying it off at par, 
or anything pf that kind?—No. 

6480. But still as a foot the Govenunent have 
never borrowed money 1 ^ less than per cent, 
have they, at least oonstd^rably over 4 per 
cent?— Iso. 

6481. And at ffie same time that they have 

been doii^ th», they harre lent money to the 
municiiKdities of Calcutta and Bombay at 4 . per 
cent?—That la . 80 . ■ 

6482. Therefore fhe teat hai li^ 
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tu^in ordw to lend money to the two woalthieet 6503. And thoso moneys arc equally avnilahle , 

cities in India at below the ordinary mmket rate? for the service of India as moneys borrowed in 
—^Tliat does not seem strictly accurate, for India, though raised here, that is to say, the y June 1871 . 
the whole of India indndes those wealthiest Government by borrowing money here do not 
cities. draw upon the revennea in India?—Yes. 

6483. But the other people of India, for 6504. ‘ Therefore the Government borrowing 
instance, the people of Madras, and the . people in the market bore at 4 per cent, and lending 
who live in the country, have been taxed in order money to the mnnicipalitios .at 4 per cent., no 
to lend money to wealthy communities, like the loss is sustained in that operation ?- -Ko loss is 
Calcutta and Bombay ooinmunities, at less than siistained. 

the ordinary market rate ?—No douht a contribn- 6.505. Y nir answer just now, tborrfore, was 

tion has been made from the general revenue for not correct, was il, on iliat point?—Tlie answer 
the benefit of those mimicipnlities. that T gave was tliat it was considered at the 

6484. Mr. Crai^rrf.] With regard to the un- time that the, course that the (iovenunent took 
certainty of the investment in the bank shares, was equivalent to a payment of interest, at 1 jjcr 
how long has the Bank of Bengal been in exist- cent. 

smee P—dfrom the year 1809. 6506. But, the debt that bcaiv tiiat interest Is 

> 6485. And it is a flourishing, well-conducted debt (.•outracted in India as distingiii.died from 
institution, is it not?—It is. ^ debt (Vmtracted here?--Ye.«. 

6486. The Bank of Madras has been in exist- 05 ( 17 . Can you tell me tlie ])riuciple ou whieli 

enco also for a considerable number of years?— the profit.^ of issue are ealeulated ?—It i.s (be 
Yes. actual aimmiil. of inleresl. or dividend on the 

6487. And that is also paying a good dividend, seeiirides puirliased. (he actual aumuiil reali.scd. 

and is ■ understood to bo well managed?— (i 5 (lS, purebased by cash received from the 

Yes. pidilic for notf's ?—^Ycs. 

6468. The Bank of Bombay is tlie only ex- 650n. C/ifiinn/iii.'] ’I'oii mean tbc money re- 
e.eption, then, to the success which has attended ccived by (be Goveniuient from the banks who 
the banks in which the Government has invested? irlve it (bem ?—'I'lie banks have no coneern with 
—That JB the case. tlie management of the eiirreney ; ,'5I millions is 

6489. Do not the Government derive consider- die whole amount inve.sted. 

able advantage from the services of these, banks? 6510, The Gmenmient receive cash for tbo 

—rl think they do. notes ?- -Yes. 

6490. In former days used there not to be a 6511. And they invest a portion of the cash 

Government treasury where the cash was kp,|)(, they receive in tbesi- securities?—'I'liat is so. 
and from which the trensiircr had to disburse 6512. What jiroiiortimi uttbe pro.seiit iiiomcnt? 
money?—That was so. —Tt is not. slrictly a jiroiiorlioii, it i.s a fixed 

6491. That is all abolished now ?—A’^cs. sum; the limit fixed by law at prc.sent is 

6492. And the Government banks do that 60,000,000 of ni)>ees that may be invi'.«ted in 
service for them in the same way as the Bank of securities ; the amount acl.ually invested is about 
England here does the Government business ?— .qj millions sterling. 

Very much in the same way. 651.3. Mr. /brb//.] The GovcrumcuMmlds, I 

6493. Does the bank receive any payment for suppose, con.^iilernble balances in these banks ?— 

that?—None at the jirescnt time. A>s. 

6494. Then, in additinu to (ho 5 per cent. 6514. Are those without, interest, or do they 
yielded by these banks to the investment which ojirry intcre.st ?“--Tho.se are without intere.-t. 

the Government hold in their stock, the Govern- 6.515. Is (bat suiiposed to be the rcmniiernlioa 
ment get the advantage of a large service reu- for tlic scri ici's rendered by the banks to the 
dared to tliera by these banks gratuitiously ?— Government ?—It is sii|ijiosed to be. 

That is so. _ 6516. But is the bolding of any part <(f the 

6495. And they, have at the same time, bank shares by the Government a jiarl of 1 I .0 

through tlie fact that they are interested in these eomlition of the bargain with tbelmnk?—It is 
banks, a sort of control over the agency winch not any part of the bargain by wliicli the bank is 
does their business for them ?—They have eon- remunerated for the service ])erfornied. •q'lie.>-c 
siderable TOwer of control. shares have been held from the institution of the 

6493. With reganl to the munie.iiial seonritv, banks in each instance, and the services per¬ 
is it not a security represented by Imnse pro- formed by tlie banks are of recent date, 
perty of a very valuable character?—It is. 6517. What particular obj'eet is tlicrc in the 

6497. And there is a power of rating given to Government holding llie.se sli.ares of the b.ank, 

the municipality under Statutes by the Indian or how does the bank benefit by it ?—That opens 
law?—Both munieiiwlities have that iiowcr. a very wide c|uc.stioii. 

6498. Then, in jioint of fact, the Government 6518. I did not. f|uit.e iindorstand the object 
hold as security lor these loans about the best that the Government bad in holding bank slinres; 

BCeuvity that can bo had for a loan, that is landed i-.an yon briefly state it ?—The object is eertuinly 
property ?—-The security seems ample. not that of direct return for the money invested; 

6499. It is landed property in large, populous, it is for the supporl, of those banks. * The bank 

wd continually increasing cities ?- -Yes. of Bengal, wliicli is (he earliest of tliein, was con- 

65(X). Do you know the population of Cal- stitutcu more than 60 years ago, at a time when 
eutta ?—I believe about 700,000. it was thought that a strong local hank could not 

6501. And the population of Bombay is not possibly be constituted without (lie direct aid and 
less?—The population of Bombay is quite as countenance and assistance of the Government 
mnoh. and of Government officials, and this unquestioe 

'6502. I believe that the Government of India ably led to tlie arrangement by which the Qo- 
been borrowing through the Indian Home vemment became a suWriber to a iiortion of the 
GbTEmment in this market very lacg^y at 4 per capital of the bank. 

oatit have they not f-^Yes. 6519. But the necessity for all that has passed 

OlriV. 'q Q 2 away 
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aw*y long 8uic« ’-—That is very ranch a matter 
of oniuinn. Up to the present time there has 
not heeu any instance of a strong local bank 
uidejicndent of the Government; 1 mean a bank 
conhiied entirely to local interests. 

0ri‘20. Will you inform me what object tlie 
Govermnent has in lending money at 4 j>er cent, 
to the mimicipaliticB of Calcutta and Bombay ; 
is there any return for that beyond the 4 ])cr 
cent.?—No money return; it is done in the 
interests of two metropolitan cities. 

6521. Wliat should you consider was the nor¬ 
mal rate of interest on Govermnenl loans?—Do 
you mean in return for an investment at the 
present time ? 

6522. The average rate of interest charged 
noon Indian debts payable by the Government 
oflndiu?—It must he about 4^ per cent. 

652:5. Mr. lieuch.'] I understand that in the 
establishments of these banks it was absolutely 
necessary I’or tlic Government to assist, or else 
there would have been soino dilKculty in the 
shares being taken up?—I consider that that is 
the case. 

6524. It must be considered, not in the light 
of an itn estment, hut us assisting in the establisli- 
ment of institutions absolutely essential for the 
welfare of the country?—1 think so. 

6525. I prtjsume that since the eirculation of 
bunk notes these hanks are in a much better 
position than they were in before that time. ?— 
These batiks had in each instance the privilege 
and advantage of issuing their own notes (with 
the exception of the new Hank of Bombay, which 
is an institution of the last year or two only), 
W'hich w'as no doubt profitable, nml that they have 
lost. 

6526. Docs that render them in a wwsc state? 
— They have lost a certain source of iwlvantage 
or profit. 

6527. Sir .S'. Ntrrthcute.l^ I should like to ask 
you a question with reference to the connection 
of the (lovernmcnt with tlio new Bunk of Bombay. 
That is a matter of recent arrangement, you say; 
are you aware that that agreement of the 
(foiernmeiit to take shares in the new Bank of 
Bombay was a subject of considerable doubt, 
and that the decision that shares should be taken 
was arrii e<l at with an understanding llmt the 
whole (luestion of the connection of the Govern¬ 
ment with the bunks should be reviewed?—1 
believe I bat is so. 

6528. Do. you know whether the subject is 
now iiiidcrgoing con8idcr.alion by the (iovern- 
inent ?—T have no information of the action of 
the (loveriiuicnt at the |>rcscnt time. 

6529. Then 1 will not ask you any further 
questions upon that point. With regard to the 
advatiecs to the mumcipulitics, have there been 
any instances of sums advanced tx> either Calcutta 
or Bombay which have been either lost, or of 
which the repayment has been delayed?—No, 
there has been no instance that 1 am aware of. 

6530. Not in Bombay ?~1 am not fully ac¬ 
quainted with tlie history of the loan for the 
Bombay Waterworks. 

6531. With regard to some of the rcclamatious 
at Bombay, was there no money advanced there 
which there was a difficultjr in recovering ?—It 
has been recovered in an indirect way lately, 
by the Government having taken over tm whole 
of the works, I think. 

6532. But OS a matter of fact, was not the 
case that money was advanced hj? the Central 
Government to Bombay with a view to certain 


improvements and raolamailaoBe of ...huid' wMoh 
were undertaken at a .time when &ere was con- 
siderahle appearance of prosperity at Bombay, 
which advances there was diffioulty in reooveru^, 
and which formed an item of difficulty in eoine 
of the budgets, or, at all events, were adinitted 
to be difficulties?—Yes, that is so. , , 

6533. With regard to advances at Calentta^ or 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, are you ao- 
quainted at all with the oircunistanees (d* Ihe 
advance connected with Port Canning f—YeSj-1 
am aware of that. 

65:54. Was there not money lost in connection 
with that ? -Money has been lost. 

6535. Do you know to what extentl^The 
amount of direct loan to Port Canning was, 1 
think, Incs of rupees, and there hat been, and 
probably will be, no return of any part of tiiis 
money. 

6536. The Government have had to take over 
the South Eastern of Bengal Kailway, have they 
not ?—Yes. 

6537. They are now working that railway at 
the (jovernment expense?—They are indirectiy, 
through the Eastern Bengal E^Uway; it was 
called the Calcutta and South Eastern Bailway. 

6538. Mr. H burke.'] What, as far as you can 
say generally, is the .bank-rate charged for ao- 
commodation for discount and interest?—The 
rate varies from a minimiuu of five or six to a 
maximum of 12 or 14 per cent. 

6539. And what is tuo average rate of Interest 
or money in the Presidencies ?—As to the in¬ 
terest on landed security, do j ou mean ? 

6540. Yes; give me any information that you 
can on that point; take the landed securities 
first ?—The. interest on loans on house property 
is fr{»m 6 to 8 per cent. 

6541. And I think I understood you to say that 
the average dividend paid by the banks in that 
item, which you gave me, might be taken to bo 
10 j)cr cent. ?—Not exactly that; but the avera^ 
dividend jtaid by the Bonk of Benji^, which la 
probably somewhat higher than that of the 
others. 

6542. And tlic actual interest received by the 
Government upon what Mr. Fawcett called their 
bank s))eculatjous, is about 5 per cent at the 
present moment ?—In the year 1869-70. 

6.543. Then I tliink you sokl (I only want to 
understand the point), in answer to the honourable 
gentleman, the Member for the City, that thme 
banks transacted the business of the Government, 
and that that was a considerable advantage to the 
Government?—Yes. 

6 . 544 , But then I understand you to say, in 
answer to another honourable ^utlemen, that 
the bank enjoyed very considerable baJanoee, so 
that the connection with the Government was a 
valuable one for them ?—No doubt 

6545. Mr. Chruf/isA.] I think you q^ualifled the 
first answer which you gave to the Bi^ Honoar- 
alile Haronct the Membor for North Devondure,' 
that tiiere had been no loss from, or postpone¬ 
ment of, payment by these mumeipalities'?— 
My doubt has reference to a large loan for the 
Bombay waterworks of about 38 HW* of rupees. 
In regard to this loan I believe that it has bemt 
a matter of considerable difficulty; the mBpim- 
pality has ielt itselftmdble .toitoake tiiose anrange- 
‘ monts for the liquidation of the capital sum iS 
this loan which' it has been timu^ .pr(^. to 
demand.'&omthem. 

6648. And dao the redamation 
Bombay ?— And the redamation WcxIes. t''* ’ r 

6647. tiad 
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0947. And idao eome work* at Calcutta to 
which you' hare just referred ?—That« a final 
aad totu loss probably if looked upon as a loan, 
but it was for die mahing of an entirely new port 
St a distance from Calcutta. 

6548. In point of f«ct you have saved, your¬ 
selves ns you suppose, in some oases, by taking 
over yOur securittes as at Bombay for instance; 
though it was a bargain of sale and purchase, 
y«t I apprehend it was a necessity that you 
should take the works at Bombay to’ save your 
money 7—Hardly so; the direct advance to this 
Reelamation Company was but a small part of the 
valne of the works; it was considered desirahlc 
to take over the whole works, but hardly as 
security fw the jiarticular advance made. 

6549. The average rate that you arc paying 
for yoiu- whole debt now is 4i per cent, you say, 
do you not?—It would be about 44 ]>er cent. 

dsSO. '\^at money are you getting from 
England at 4 per cent. ?—within the last few 
years several amounts have been raised in 
England at 4 per cent. 

6651. To what amount?—I am unable to give 
specific information. 

6562. At the time you were lending money to 
those municipalities at 4 per cent, you were 
Imrrowing for Imperial puriioses at 5 per cent. ? 
—At one part of the time. 

6553. iou were then paying 5 per cent.?— 
Paying on tlie debt generally. 

6654, It will be c.orrect, then, to sny that you 
were losing 1 per cent, by the money which you 
lent to those munici|ialitics ?—It was so con- 
tidered at the time that the loan was agreed to; 
it was thought that a payment of I jier cent was 
made. 

6555, And you did not advance this money 
only for prospective works, but to repay debts 
contraidea by tiie construction of its works, debts 
to the amount of 15 lacs of rupees, were incurred 
in Bomb^ ?—^Yes. 

6656. Then, in point of fact, by that one trans¬ 
action paying off an old debt you lost 1,500 1. ?— 
The rate 01 interest on that particular loan aviis 
5 per cent 

6557. You did not lose by that transaction, 
then?—No. 

6558. Did you say that the amount of the loan 
to the Bombay umnioipality was 750,000 /. ?— 
No; the amount of one loan to Calcutta was 
'620,0001. The amount of the loan to Bombay 
for waterworks was about 380,000 /., iut<l there 
was a loan to the Bombay municipality of 15 lacs 
or 160,000 l,f aad there are other loans amounting 
to, alt^ether, 1,401,000 /. 

6659. And you are losing, or W’cre losing, upon 
that sum ?—By no means uiwa the whole of that; 
even upon what it was considered that there was 
a loss of 1 per cent, upon, there is not, 1 think, 
so great a lose. 

6560. Ucokoning it at l,000,0(X)you lose 
10,000 /. a year ?—One per cent upon 1,000,000 /. 
would be 10,000/. a year. 

6661. Mr. Grant Duff."] You explained, I 
tUnk, that the Government invested in the 
((hares in the banks with a view to call these 
b y,TilEii into existence for the convenience of itself 
and the general Indian public?—Yes. 

6562. iBut looking at the matter merely as an 
kvestiitent; has the Govenunent made a very 
httd thing of its connection with these banks?— 


6563. It has received a very fair and reason¬ 
able interest for its money ?—No doubt 

6564. And I presume it could sell its sliares 
now in these banks, ma as to repay it for all it 
has invested, including the amount it has lost in 
the old 'Bank of Bombay ?—The market price of 
these shares is very much in excess of the value 
contributod by the Government. 

6565. Chairman,'] Would it be sufficiently in 
excess of the capital to repay that wbieb was 
lost by tho failure of the old Bank of Bombay? 
—Yes; certainly. 

6566. Mr. Grant Duff."] The Government 
would be no loser if the transaction were wound 
up to-mon-ow ? —No. 

6567. Sir Stafford Northcote.] Have you taken 
into account the consideration wdiethei' the fact 
of the Government selling the sliares would affect 
the price of the shares?- My reply was merely 
with reganl to tlie present market value of the 
shares. 

6568. Do ygu consider that the market value 
is to any extent enhaneed by the fact that the 
Government are shareholders?—I think it may 
be doubtful whether the 2,000 shares which tlie 
Govenunent holds in the Bank of Bengal could 
be readily sold. 

6569. Mr. CamUish,] Is the 120,000/. tho 
whole of your loss with the old banking firm of 
Bombay ?—Very nearly the whole of that is lost; 
9,000 1. has been recovered. 

6570. Will that cover your whole loss?—Yes; 
indceil there may he some further small re¬ 
turns 

6571. Are there no claims against that Bank 
at present, shareholdcis’ claims?--! apjindicnd 
that no claim could-be enforced. 

6572. The sharcholers arc claiming of the 
Government of Bombay, are they not?~Claim8 
have been made. 

6573. Mr. Fawcett.'] Is there not this disad¬ 
vantage from the Govenunent holding shares in 
the Bank, that as wc have seen in tlic ease of 
Bombay, very urgent and pressing claims are put 
upon tlie Government; tliat it was to a eertain 
extent the (.Tovenunent Bank, and that tho 
Government is lioimd to nfake some return; 
tliat. claim is veiy widely jiiit forward, is it not? 
—I have no doubt that inconvenience was felt 
by tho Government, 

6574. Can you by speeific figures proje that 
if the shares which the Government at the pre¬ 
sent moment holds in the Bank were sold, it 
would cover the loss?—It is impossible for me to 
say what would be realised. 

6575. I mean taking the actual price; do you 
state from actual figures that? that could be done? 
—I have no doubt of tho fact. 

6,576. What premium are they at in Bengal 
now ?— 1 have not seen very recent returns, but 
it must be very little less than 50 per cent 

6577. As a matter of fact, witli regard to the 
Government never having lost money, and with 
regard to the security which the Government 
has in investing in municipalities at 4 per oent., 
is it not the fact that they advanced a consider¬ 
able sum of money to the Calcutta Port Fund, 
which in 1859 was wiped off os a bad debt, the 
whol<fof it being lost ?—Yes, that is so. 

6578. Then some of these reclamation schentes 
.are certainly not a good security, are they, or 

else the Government would not have taken them 
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ovw ogftinst their will ?-~No; tiie advaaces to 
the Cokuitta Port Fund to which you refer were 
made nuder tiie authority of an Act of the Indian 
• (iovemuicnt Act, No. 22, of 1855, which pro¬ 
vided that nil Hume required for the purposes of 
the Act should be advanced by the Ciovem- 
tuent. 

6579. How much was advanced to the Cal¬ 
cutta Port Fund ]—It was an open running ac¬ 
count 5 all the expenses are paid from the 1 rea- 
Bury, thercl’orc it is difficult to say wlint was the 
amount of the advance at any point of time. 

6580. What is the amount of the whole ad¬ 
vance?—The amount at the present time of the 
advance to the Calcutta Port Fund is slated at 
12 lacs 5.5,()0(t rupees, 125,000 f. 

6581. That has been wiped off as a bad debt. 
You got no return from tluitV—The actual entire 
loss will jirobahly considerably exceed the sum 
that I have named. 

6582. Would it be an exaggeration to say tlmt 
the loss will be 200,000/. ?—No, I think not 
at all. 

6583. And I understand you, from a previous 
an.swer, that allogotlicr about 500,000 /. has been 
advanced to the niuifnnpality of ('alcnlta? —Idid 
notiiicltubillic advance to the Calcutta PortFund 
in that; 520,000 /. is the amount. 

65S4, 'Thcrofore, including the amount ad¬ 
vanced to the (Calcutta Port Fund, the amount 
advanced has been 720,000/. ?—Yes, taking the 
two together. 

6585. Therefore, what the nature, of these 
transactions comes to i.s this, that you advance! 
720,000 /. to a numieipalily at 1 per cent, below 
the ordinary rate; you borrow mon<!y at 5 per 
cent, to do ibat, and you invest it in sncli imjicr- 
feet security that nearly a third of the whole 
capital is aelnally lost?—The scciiriticB in the 
two cases, .as well as the purpo.scs for which the 
advances were made are entirely distinct. 

65SG. That is one part of the. transaction, is 
it not?—No; the advance to tlic (.adeutta Port 
Fund can in no sense he considered an advance to 
the (hilciiftii rnnuieipality. 

6587. lint snppo.se the Calcutta Port Fund 
had paid iiiterc.st, if W'ould have been put down, 
would it not, iindcp this item that we are now' 
considering ?—Yes. 

6588. Therefore it represents a portion of the 
capital from which this revenue is obtained ?— 
Yes. 

658!k Amt therefore I am perfectly correct in 
saying that regarding this revenue the (lovern- 
ment advanced, so far as Calcutta is concerned, 
720,OOt)/. at 4 per cent, interest, borrowing the 
money at 5 per eont., anil losing a third of the 
cajiitul?—Calcutta, including the Port Fund, has 
had that amount. 

6590. (.'an you explain the yciy curious fact 
that these advances have not been made to otlier 
municipalities excciit Bombay and Calcutta?— 
Tlmt is hardly the ease. 

6591. Where else have they been made?—An 
advance to the muuicij>alitv of KniTaehce of 
6,3,000/. has been sanctioned, although no pay¬ 
ment was made up to the close of the year 
1869-70. Again, an advance of 20 , 000 /. has 
been snnclioiicd for the completion of a canal 
round the town of Madras; of tlmt hut a small 
part has been actually advanced, apparently only 
8,000 /., of which 1 ,C00 L has been repaid. Then, 
to the Madras ronnicipality, for water supply 
alone, an advance Ims been sanotioned of 128,000/., 


of which $,0001 hniB beeQ^ actttatiy ndmneed at 
4 per cent. 

6592. Now, as a matter of aeoouat, I ahbuld 
like to ask yon this question 5 we'have arevmiue 
obtained partly from interest on bank shares, 
partly' (rom interest on advances made to mtttdci* 
palitics; with regard to each of tlteso advances, 
the nature of the security is so extremely 'bad, 
that a quarter of the capital has been lost in ode 
instance, and in another case nearly a third of 
the capital 1 ms been lost, namely, that which'hks 
been advanced at Calcutta; that being the eaie> 
considering the risky nature of the investment, 
would not ordinary prudence require that you 
should not devote the whole of the interest re^ 
ceived from these loans to income, but that you 
shimld devote a very considerable ||ortion of it as 
a sinking fimii, to recompense you in the caiw of 
these losses which you incur ?—In the case of 
the largest of these loans which I have referred 
to, that of 520,000/. to the (^nlcutta municipality, 
I have, already explained that, in addition to the 
sum which a])pcars in the account as interest^ and 
wliicli is oalenhitod at the rate of 4 per Cent«, a 
sum of 2 pel- cent, is paid, making the clmiwe to 
the nuinicijmlily 6 per cent., the 2 per cent. Being 
held by eommissiotiers, and invested in securities 
of tlie (loverumont as a sinking fund. 

65!)3. Blit still tlmt docs not meet my question; 
if you invest in a speculative security, in a secu¬ 
rity which involves not only a possible suspensiou 
of interest, but also a iiossiblc loss of your capital, 
(•.m you in prudence devote the whole of your 
returns In income'?—In this case that is not done. 

6594. But you devote the whole of the 4 per 
cent, to income?— I'lio W'holc of the 4 per cent ; 
hut the whole of the 4 per cent is not the whole 
of the return; the whole of the return is 6 per 
cent. 

6595. But taking it with reference to the bank 
slmreH, is tltiittlie cost?—In regard to the bank 
shares the capital invested is not only intact, but 
rcprcsiinls a larger amount of present value. 

6596. But you would have given me a similar 
answer if I bad put yon a similar question, a 
year before the Bank of Bombay failed, would 
you not: the Bank of Bombay then was sup¬ 
posed to be .IS doiirishiiig as the other banks, and 
yet it failed, and the (lovcrmnent lost all this 
eajiital; and looking at tlie experience of the past, 
can you consider that the Government have in¬ 
vested their money in concerns which involve no 
risk ?—It is. iinpossiblc to say that the invest¬ 
ment of money in the Bank of Bombay involved 
no risk. 

6597. Then that being the case, ought you 
prudently to devote the whole of this sum whi(m 
IS jmt down as revenue to income ?—The recent 
loans to municipalities individually are sufficiently 
secured. The fact that one investment is bad, 
docs nut seem to show that another must be. 

6598. As to the railway which has been alluded 
to, did not tlio Government buy the railway?— 
Yes, the Calcutta and South Hastorn Bailway. 

6599. Did not they advance money to the 
Orissa Irrigatien Works, from which they had a 
vdi-y considorable loss in the same way ?— am 
not aware that there is any loss. They have 
taken over the works of the Orissa IrrigadoB 
Company on terms with which 1 believe the 
rinarenolders were hardly satisfied. 

6600. At the present moment, there is a loss, 
to the Government,.is there not. On the amOtudi 
which they have so expehded, that is, there luM- 

>ot 
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not been a profitable^tani?—There is no enffi* 
oient unmeaiate return. 


6601. Therefore, at the present moment, it r^ 
presents a loss? — At the present moment it 
may be said to represent a loss or an investment. 

6602. Mr. Birltt/,] With regard to that 
200,000 L for the port of Caiolitta, is there any 

5 rest improvement in return for that money ?— 
k very great improvement in the moorings which 
have been laid aown, at a very great expense, 
for the aooommodation of about 200 ships of all 
rises. 

6608. Then, although the Government has 
lost the mo.ney, the port of Calcutta has received 


improvement, either equivalent to that 200,000 Mr. 
or equivalent to a portion of it ?—Yes. Ihnritm. 

6604. Should you consider that the improve- tiilTrafi 

inent was equivalent to the 200,000 1. ?—I should ® ' * 

think it was. 

6605. Mr. Arc those irrigation works 

which you mentioned just now still m operation? 

—I cannot give precise information with regard 
to the position of the Orissa Irrigation Works. 

6606. Mr. Candlixh.'^ Are tlie wliole of these 
loans on tenns leading to a gradual yearly reduc¬ 
tion ?—That is the character of the recent and 
principal arraugements. 
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6607. Chairman-] With r('rcr(>nre to the item 
which ii))pcars in the account for 1K69-70 of 
“ Miscellaneous Itcceipls'' in Tiulin, 1,446,982/,, 
will you state to tlie Coiumittee of what various 
receipts that total is made up?—It is composed 
generally either of amounts which do ikjI fall 
under any of the jirincijiul heads of revenue, and 
arc not of thcmselvijs of sufficient iinportiiuce to 
be- scjrarate.ly stated, or else in some cases they 
are casual and extraordinary receipts, the inclii- 
sion of which in the heads of revenue with which 
they are connected would he. inconvenient as 
tending to vitiate comparative results, , 

6608. Are all these rec^cipts, or are the re- 
coij)la under all thew> heads every year, or some 
of them only for a single year (—Of some of 
them it is true that they occur every year, hut 
such are for the mo.st ]iart inconsiderahlc sepa¬ 
rately, and are therefore shown as luisccllaricous; 
but some arc casual, and do not recur,' 

6609. Will you take them in their onler, if 
you jdease ?—The first amount is 42,328 /., 
which consists of gain on transactions with 
London. 

6610. What do you mean by “ gain on trans¬ 
actions with London ” ?—It occurs in this way; 
there are certain large amounts advanced in 
England for payment of annuities to retired 
members of the Civil Service, ami to annuitants 
upon certain provident funds connected with the 
Civil Services on which this arises. The annui¬ 
tants arc paid in England. Annuities of 1,000/. 
are repaid to the {iovernment in India by the 
trustees of tiie fund from which the payment is 
mode, at the fate of 10,000 sicca rupees, which 
is equal to 10,666 and two-thirds Government 
rupees, being 6 per cent, more than the amount 
paid in England when oompared with the ofiicial 
rate of exmiange of 2 s. This results in again 
in account equal to 6 per cent, on the total amount 
of these annuifaes disbursed in England. Then 
on the annuities that 1 referred to connected with 
provident funds of the Civil Service, the amonats* 
are repaid to the Government in India by the 


Inistcos of the several funds at the exchange oi 
1«. 11 d. ibe sicca rupee; that is equal to an ex¬ 
change roughly of 1 a, 9j rf., the Company’s or 
Government rupee ; but inasmuch as tno repay¬ 
ment is made 12 months after date, the transaction 
is equal to an exchange of about 1*. 10| d. 

6611. 'flicn is this considered to be the §ain of 
tlic Government iu tlie exchange ?—That is coQ- 
sidcreil to he the gain of the Government. 

6612. Is that an item which fluctuates accord¬ 
ing to the course of exchange, or is it merely the 
(liflercnce between two official rates?—It is merely 
between two official rates; and there is no fluctu¬ 
ation. 

6613. It depends entirely upon the amount 
paid in London ?—Yes. 

66M, That would he a constant item?—It 
may be cimsiilcred a constant ilem. 

661.'). What is the next item?—The second 
item that 1 have is premium on hills, 7,343 1. 
Tills consists of the premium realised upon drafts 
issued by one treasury in India upon another, 

6616. It depends upon the rate of exchange? 
—Yes. 

6617. There is always some premium, more «r 
less ?—There will be some premium occurring in 
every year, but on the other ride of the account 
wc shall find aloss or discount on othertransacrions. 

6618. Mr. J. B. Smith.] Is that 7,0007* the 
balance of profit and loss ?—No; it is the a6toal 
premium realised on particular tranaaotions. 

6619. Chairman.] That is to say, taking* the 
exchanges where the premium is received, <md 
where there is a loss, it goes to some other pi^ of 
the account?-^Yes. 

6620. Then the next item is premium on money 

orders; what does that amount to ?— S,. ; 

that is a premium or comminton at iffio rate of 
about 1 per cent. I say ribont 1 per wht, be¬ 
cause it IB a fixed rate dr ooinmisrion on orders of 
particular classes, ' * 

6621. Wiueh the Government grant ftom onB 
treaftuy on anodier ?—Yes. 

6622. Then the hext item is unclaimed 

'Taiti; 
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poaits; vrhat does that amount to ?--£^ 90,946; 
these arc deposits made in the GoTorninent 
treasuries on various accounts, and it' unclaimed 
within throe years, or rather before the close of 
the fourth year, including that of the receipt,’they 
are carried to revenue, and if thereafter they arc 
paid the payment will appear under the head of 
refunds. 

6023. As a deduction from the niisceiluneouH 
receipts which is represented by the sum of 
101,045 1. in the account for 1869-70?—Yes, 

6624. What is the next item?—The next 
item, " unclaimed bills,” is of the same character; 

amount is 104,460/.* 

6625. Is that treated in the same way ?—That 
is treated in the same way; but the sum of 
101,000 /. that under appears “ nnowanee.s and 
refunds,” must be considered in connection with 
tlicse two items. 

6626. Do you bnj»pen to know whctlicr there 
is any real jirofit on tlicse transactions, or wlicthcr 
ultimately they all come to matters of account ?— 
In regard to ilcposits, J think that it may often 
be that sums are retained ns deposits which might 
more jiroperly he taken in the Jirst instmicii to 
the revenue account, jmtling such de|)osits aside, 
I cannot think tlnit there is any real gain on 
transactions of this kind. 

6627. What is the next item?—The next item 
is Government printing ju’csscs 13,22.')/.; that 
consists of the sums received by sale of official 
publications and official army lists and Govern¬ 
ment gazettes, and so forth. 

6626. Do you mean the not result of their 
printing operations, or simply the income ?—This 
18 sim^y the income, the amount of cask re¬ 
ceipts. 

6629. Docs' the expenditnro appear on the 
other side of the acconnf ?—Yes. 

6330, What is the next item ?—Tlic next lloni 
is a very important one, amounting in the total to 
493,596 /. connected with the inilitury funds; tlmt 
consists first of 8ul)8cription.s to these funds 
amounting to 248,645 /. 

6631. Do you me.an that that is the money 
that is deducted from officers’ jiny, or otiicrwise 
received from officers as contributions to i arioiis 
military funds ?—Yes, that is so. 

6632. Then that is not carried now to any 
separate account kept of the military fund, but 
it goes into the revenne ?—It now goes into the 
revenue. 

6633. Does the whole of the cxpcnditiirn from 
this fund go into the other side of the account? 
—It does; it is a comparatively new thing iu 
the Finance Accounts; it hud its origin in the 
changes in the organisation of the Indian army 
which followed the measures of 1858. 

6634. Formerly a separate account was made, 
and then the Government assnined the inanugc- 
ment of these funds?—The Government assumed 
the management of these funds under the autho¬ 
rity of an Act of 1866, hy Avhich the Government 
took over the capital of the funds together ivitli 
all their obligations. The interest of officers in 
the funds was guaranteed to them; the sub- 
aoriptions ai'c now carried to revenue, as we have 
seen, and the charges fur pensions arc taken as 
charges against revenue, and further, the differ¬ 
ence by which the annual charge exceeds the 
annual receipts is taken to revenue by charge to 
the capital accounts of the funds. 

6635. Will you explain why this item doesmot 

K or under the item of miscellaneous receipts 
e army in the general account ?—All those 
0.59. 


funds iu their inception were formed by the 
voluntary association of the officers of the differ¬ 
ent brancbe.s of the service, the arraiigenicnts 
having been in each ease um<h; witli the apnroval 
of the Hast linlia ('oinpanv, and the rontrilmtion 
of the Company, or the eburge upon the revenue, 
consisted in the main of the allowance to these 
funds of u favournlile rate of interest ujion the 
amounts wbieb they deposited in tlie Government 
treasuries. 

6636. i»y wbieb you mean the rate of interest 
some per-centage higher than the public debt or 
the Government llonds .at the time? - Quite so. 
It seems to have been looked upon rather as an 
arrangement for the general advantage of their 
servants than as a military charge. 

6637. But was not nil that eluinged wlien the 
Act of I’arliament was passed, which di.'itinetly 
said that <t should be an incident of the military 
service that (iovernnieiit should pay those lliiugs? 
— It is a (iuc.stion whether it would not, uiider 
present cireumstaneos, be more ])ropc'i’ to deal 
with tlie.-'e payniouf.s as military (diargi's. 

6638. W’lint is the other item which made up 
that sum of 493,1 it It)/. ?— Excess of jiayment.s 
(ivcr'icecipf.s, 244,9.33 /. 

6639. What payments in exec.ss of receipt arc 
tho.se?—W'lien lhi.s change was made, instead of 
showing the entire cajiital of the funds trans¬ 
ferred as revenue of the- > ear in which it was 
taken ov er it was arranged that the difl'erence only 
between the charge of the year for pensions and 
the subscriptions of officers received in that year 
should I.'C taken from the capital aeeiuint ofllie 
fund and jilnced to the .account of revenue. 

6640. Do T rightly understand ymi then, tlial 
this, lliough a|iiiearing as a receipt, is a sum 
entered to lialance tlic payments?—It is .so. 

6611. Tlie wliole payments being in exces.s of 
the .siihseriptioii.s for the year l)y 244,000/. y — 
Thai is so. 

(>642. And then is this receipt derived by tlic 
.sale of a portion ofllie eapitul fund nia<lc over to 
the Government In 1866 ?—No, it is a matter of 
aceoiint. The entire capital of tlie.se funds re¬ 
maining appears iu tlie .statements ol’acemint as 
deposit not bearing interest. 

6613. Tliat is in the Account at page 63?— 
Ves; tlic sum transferred to revenue will he in¬ 
cluded, or a great part of it will he included iu 
that item in the first coliniui of depo.sits 449,761 /. 
I'liat is so far as relates to the military fumhs of 
the Bengal I’residency. Those of Madras and 
Bombay will he under tlie corresponding heads of 
Madras and Bombay. 

6614. What do yon .say as to this itcii^ on the 
s.amo page of“ Service Funds,” 831,323 /.; what 
are those ?—Those will he the funds wliieli are 
now recognised as service fundslioarlnginterest; 
funds of the Civil Service. 

664.3. Then wdierc is this drawn from; where 
is the fund shown from which thi.s money is ob¬ 
tained. That only represents jinyiiient; hut is 
it now part of the capital of the debt of India, 
and is it shown in that, or is it shown as a balance 
in the general treasury account, or how is it 
shown?—It is shown among the obligations of 
the (government. The amount of the obligations 
of the* Government on accounts that are not 
bearing interest is not stated in thcs6 Finance 
and Bevenuo Accounts. 

6646. It used to he, used it nut ?—It has been 
returned from time to time, but not I think 
in the annual statement; the amount of debt 
B It hearing 
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Mr. bejixing interest, is there; but not that portion 
Harrimn, of the obligations which does not bear interest. 

_ fi617. 1 ou think that tlie capital whatever it 

1,3 June may ho tliut was made over does not appear in 
1871 . these printed accounts before ijs?—No. 

(;C4S. Uo you know what tlic aramint is ?— 
Tiic nraount at tlic close of the year l}^G9-70 
was2,931,62S/. 

(>449. Tlion the Government will be at liberty 
to appropriate thtit itapilal to make gt»od the 
deficit so long as it lasts?—That is the ease. 

(iO'iO. Do you know whether any calculation 
has been niiide to sliow lluit by the time that is 
exlmnsted the ehtirge will cease, or will the 
charge come upon the revemie?—I can form 
some estimate of the time wiihin which these 
I'unds will be exhiinsted; it varies in the case of 
the several funds. There are twofuuds connected 
with the Jlengal Army, the llcngal Military 
Pund, which provided pensions to the W'idoivs of 
officers of the army, and also some other objects; 
and there is a second one, the fund of tin; Alili- 
tary Orjdian Soeiely, which had .sejiarate obliga¬ 
tions ; the capital ol‘ the llengal Alilitary Fund 
consists at present,as appears on the accounts, of 
473 ,( 100 /., and taking the payments as at prt'sent 
and tin,- rcceiiits us at jircecnt, there is an annual 
defieienoy of about 74,000/. which will exhaust 
the fund in somewhat less than seven years. In 
the ease of the Military Orphan Fund the capital 
amounts to 480,000 /., the jiayments to G2,420 /.; 
the receipts to .'>0,180/., and the annual defi¬ 
ciency is about 12 , 240 /. which will exhaust the 
fund in about 40y'cars: but 1 should jierhaps 
mention that in both these cases as well as in 
those of the other funds which I have not come 
to, it does not fi)llow from the fact that the capital 
will be exlmnsted before the annuities lapse that 
these several fumls arc imt solvent, because they 
are no longer credited with interest on the capital 
sum in the hands of the Government. Tf interest 
were allowed upon the capital it might be that 
the .subscrijitions, together with ilic interest, would 
be ainjily sufficient to meet all future obliga¬ 
tions. 

Cfi.71. If that were done, on llie exjienditiue 
side of the account there would be an addition to 
tlic public expenditure <if the interest/—(.iniic 
so ; the effect .at present so far is Ibal the annual 
charge liir interest has been saved. 

(1632. When you say saved, you mean llu.t the 
annual charge for interest has not been made ; it 
is not saved?—No, it is not ultimately saved, it 
is merely on the account as staled. 

(iOr).*!. And the deficiency is made up by the 
•<rapital?—The deficiency is made up from the 
capital. . 

6fi,'>4. Coidd you ttJl us in g<‘ncrid terms when, 
treating the thing as a whole, the caj)iial will he 
exhausted by this jtroecss, I mean that capital 
of tw’o millious and odtl, which you have men¬ 
tioned ?—1 .“lionld estiinaie from 12 to 15 ycai’s. 

GC35. At the end 1 f'the 12 or 15 years, will 
the charge on the fund have “o altered under the 
new arrangements, that it will lie diminished so 
as to come within the subscriptions ?—It wouhl 
require a careful actuarial estimate to detenninc 
the probable position on the exhaustion of the 
capital. 

6656. liut without going into a minute account 
can you cKfdain to us the principle upon which 
the arrangcnient proceeds: does it proceed with 
a view to the subscriptions at the end of that 
period of 12 or 15 year*, being sufficient to pay 
the charge on tlic fundS—No, there will be an 


ultimate charge until the whole of the oumtities 
are extinguished. 

6657. Without going into a minute estitnate> 
what do you suppose it would be, would it be a 
charge equal to that of the present year, or would 
it be a gradually diminishing charge ?—No doubt 
it will be a gradually diiniiiisbing eharge, the funds 
having been many years in existence, and being 
elo.scd against new entrants, the maximum annum 
eharge has doubtless been reached. 

G65H. Then how long do you suppose it wHl last 
as a ehargi' iqion the revenue over and above the 
receipts?—I presume for the greater part of a 
century. The funds are*applicable to the support 
ol' the widows and children of officers who entered 
the aniiy ujt to 1859,1 think. 

6659. Then they must live a long time if the 
charge will last as long as you say ?—The widow 
of ail officer entering the amiy at the age of 17, 
In 1859, and who should marry after 30 years’ 
service, may well he living in 1939. 

6660. It would come to an end then with the 
lives of persons now in the public service?—With 
the lives of the widows and orplians of persons 
now ill the .service. 

6661. Mr. J. 13. AVa/t/i.] The widows and 
orphans of soldiers killed ?—No, of officers of the 
army who may have entered the service previous 
to 1859. 

6662. Chnirmn.n.'] They arc entitled then to 
have the fuml kept up, and to liave the annuities 
jiaid to them, which the officers’ widow’s and 
children previously received, and the officers who 
ontercfl jireviously to 1859, are bound tocontinue 
to pay their sul'seriptions during the rest of their 
jmblic .service ?—That is so. 

6663. And ihcti after the subscriptions 
Imve ireased, and after this capital fund is 
cxhausteil, we understand there will be a 
considerable sur|>lus of charge that may be 
yirolongcd Ibr a good many years afterwards, and 
that will be a dead charge ?—That will be a dead 
charge. 

6(564. Air. J. B. Smith.^ Did 1 rightly under¬ 
stand you to sny, that the emiital was invested in 
Government securities?—N^o; the capital was 
deposited with the Government, and intere.st was 
allowed upon it, until the time that the capital of 
the fund was taken over by tlie Government; 
after tliat, there could be no object in allow’ing 
Idle rest. 

<5665. But in o.stIinating the loss, it would only 
be just to calculate interest upon the capital whicli 
the Government have in hand?—Certainly, in 
order to arrive at any eoticliisioii as to whether 
it is a gain or a loss. 

(ICGf). Chairman.'] AVliat you are doing prac¬ 
tically by Uiose arrangements, as I ua^rstand 
you, is tlii.s; you are relieving the annual expen¬ 
diture of what is a. charge, namely the sum repre¬ 
senting the interest of two and a half imUions of 
money, and you are putting that eharge upon the 
future revenues for any period that may hast fh»n 
15 years hence to.the end of a century?— 
is tiie effect (Vf the arrangement 

6667. Then that would account .for 493,598 /. 
under inisecllaneous receipts; but do you thiftk 
that in any new arrangement under an of 
Parliament, this ought to go over to the army 
and be treated |» an army receipt and expen¬ 
diture ?—It would perliapB be a ^tter arrange- 
inest 

6668 . Will you go to the next item ?-HOid 
stores and materials 8,236 1, that is riomliy Me- 

celumeons 
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oelianeouiBstori^a of tlie Civil Department, proceedt* 
of packing cases, waste paper, and that sort of 
misceiianeoiis receipt. 

6669. What is the next item?—£.5,712, “sale 
of Durbar presents.” 

6670. mil you exidain what is meant by that? 
—All presents made to the Viceroy, and to the 
Governors in India, arc appropriated to the 
public *!lccount., Sales arc made from time to 
time, and this jsuni represents the amounts re¬ 
ceived on this account in 1869-70. 

6671. This is the gross receipt ?~That is the 
;ro8s receipt. 

6672. llWld the expenditure appear under tlio 
lead of expenditure, or under the sub-head of 
■ repayments, allowance, refunds and drawbacks,” 
01,000/.—The jiayments in purchase of presents 
rill appear under the head of Administration on 
he otlicr side of the account. 

6678. What is the next item?—Fees, fines, 
and forfeitures, 12,928 /.; that includes marriage 
fees under local Acts, and burial fees, emigration 
fees, under Act No. IJl, of 1864, of the (lovern- 
ment of India, and fees for stainjiing weights. 

6674. These are all gross receipts without 
deduction for the establishinetil.s?—Yes, they are 
all gros.s receipts, 'there arc certain smaller 
fees, fe<!8 for unoovcnantoil civil service exami¬ 
nations in Madras, and fees for [lassports. 'I’liose 
nre all included iu the 12,900 1. 

6675. What is the next item 'I—The next is a 
casual one. Surplus llcvenue of the Straits Settle¬ 
ment, for perksl jirior to Ajiril 1H67, 4,522/, 
The administration of the Straits Scttlcincnt was 
transferred to the Colonial Office, from the 1st 
April 1867, and this represent.s the amount found 
to be due to the Government of India in .setllc- 
ment of account. 

6676. What is the next item ?—Tlie Police 
Superannuation Fund, 4.51,211 /, 

6677. What docs that represent?—On the re¬ 
organisation of, the police force in India, whieli 
Was first made in tnc Madras Presidency and 
afterwards extended (it has been canied out 
tlironghout the whole of India), arrangements 
were made fiw giving sui»erannuation allowauce.s 
to the constables from funds to be formed by a 
tax of half an anna iu the rujice of tlieir pay. 
which is about .3 per cent. 'Plicre wa.s no definite 
actuarial scheme ever made for regulating lids 
matter, and it was found al'ter some year..;’ ex- 

1 >erienee that cither from constables leaving the 
bree before being entitled to sin>cranimation, or 
from their being promoted to grades in which 
they would be entitled, under the G >vornmont 
rules, to pensions without jmyment tit Is the 
practice of the Government of India to allow 
pensions to their servants for the mo.sl pari in 
receipt of pay of more than 10 rupees a month), 
the claims on the fund would be small, ami it ivas 
determined to discontinue the system, 'fhe 
Goverament took over the c<tr})US of these funds,, 
together with their obligations, and the future 
pay of the constabulary, it was intended, should 
oe readjusted iu accordance with these conditions. 
Tlie amount in the accounts represents the capital 
of fliese funds at the time of their being taken 
OVW’. 

6678. Then this item will not reappear in the 
acoounte ?—^Thnt will not reappear. 

6679. But on the other hand, the expenditure 
will be increased by the chajf|e for the snper- 
iulKuation?—It was intended that the pay should 
be tiM^uated with regard to the condition that 
tW boixifaibles would receive peasions. 

0,59. 


6680. But there will bo an item iu the account 
for the supcninnuntion altliough the sum fur the 
salaries will be le.ss in proportion ?—Yea. 

6681. Mr. J. B. Smith.] The Government has 
taken that 451,0^/. as income?—Yes. 

6682. Chairman.'] Do you know enough of 
the accounts to ox[)lain this sum appearing thus, 
whilst there is a sejiarute ii.em for ptmee of 
287,000/. in gross receipts; do you understand 
wJiat that item is so us to exjdniii why they are 
not. under the suiiie head ?—1 can explain gene¬ 
rally, that that consists of the contriluttion from 
municipal bodies for jiolice in order that the ac¬ 
counts may represent the full expenditure. 

6683. It roju'cscnts the municipal contributions 
throughout India to the charges of police?— 
That is generally the case. 

6684. AVhat is the next item of those mis- 
ccllaneoua receipts ?—Tlie halanue of the Orissa 
Famine Fund, that is 29,115/. That is casual, 
being the amount found to he due to the Govern¬ 
ment on the scttlcincnt <»f the account., 

668.1 Uepayment of iulvanees of tlie previous 
year Ves, it is of that e.hm m^tcr. 

6686 . What is the next item? — There is a 
small anioniil received for the expenses of the 
preliminary survey of waste lands, 1,689/. 

6687. I)oe.'< that represent all the njierntions 
under the .appropriation of waste land?-It is the 
.sum dej.ositcd by persons intending to take up 
waste binds to defray the preliminary survey. 

6688 . Wlml is the next item?—Keeovertes on 
accuiml of law elmrges, 2,191/.; that represents 
the recovery of sums advanced for carrying on 
the suits of persons alloAved to sue in forma 

panpi'iis. 

66 K6. iSlr. ,/. //. Sniif/i.\ That l,(i00/. for the 
siiney of land was treated as revenue too, T sup¬ 
pose ?—Yes. 

66 !Ml. Cliairnnin.] What is tlie next item?— 
The next was the sale of tea plantations, and tea. 
in the North AVest l’roviiiee.s, 10,837 /. 

<>691. Ts lliat a cn.siial receipt ?—That is casual 
for the year, and will not reappear. 

(!692. Sir Stafford Northrotr.'] Ai’e lliei’c many 
of those transactions of sale f —There have been 
two or lliree sales. 'I'lii.- is the sale of a tea garden 
named Kowl.aglieer, in Delira Dhoon, in the 
North \\’e.-.terii Proviiiees, and 1 nm aivare that 
there liaie heeii one or two .sales of exjierimentai 
tea gardens in the Kumnon A^alley, but tliaf is 
not related to the aecoiiiits of this year. 

6693. Chainnan.] Those liavc licipi carijed ou 
by the (iovernnicnt to open up the cultiviition of 
the country? — (Juitc .so, not with a view to jirofit 
or revenue. 

6694. Mr, J. Ji. Swifh.] hi short, lliey were 
cx]iprimcnial ?-■ A cs, cxiierimcntal. 

6695. Chairman.] AV^liat cnme.s next? — The 
next item is reei.'ipts from experimental cotton 
faiMories, 7,157 /.; that is purely exjiorimental. 

6696. Is that from tlie sale of the fuelorie.^ ? 
—No; the .sale of the produce or rcccijits in con¬ 
nection witli the management of them. 

6697. I.s that net receipt ?—It is the gross 
receipt. It occurs in the I'unjauh and in the 
Central Provinces. 

6698. AA'herc does the cxpoiuliture appear ?— 
The account has been rearranged, and tbc ex¬ 
penditure will ajipear in future under an account 
of “ Minor Denartmenta.” 

6699. On the other side of the account ? — 
Y'c.s. 

6700. There is still a sum of about 145,000 /. 
to account far, to make up the whole item of 

n R 2 ' “ iniBcellaaeouH ” ? 
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Mr. “uaiBcellaneons”?—There 10 about 145,000/.; 

HarrUtm, jj, regard lo that, the accounts are not received 
“■J— iVom India in sufficient detail, to enable me to 

J'®”® give to-day full information, but I find that it in- 
" ‘ eludes such itcmB as these: “ stoppages from the 
pay of Government servants in hospital, the sale 
of cinchona plants in Madras, subscrijitions to 
district gazettes published in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, receipts from staging bungalows, or rest- 
houses, sale of clejihants aitached to the Survey 
Department; and 1 have also reason to believe 
that it includes the balance of a fund for the 
service of civil court processes in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

6701. Slay we infer from this that the Go¬ 
vernment of India has adopted the course that is 
pursued by the Government here of laying all 
the receipts in connection with services into the 
Treasury, and accounting for them as receipts, 
so as not to deduct them from the expenditure ? 
—Tliat is tlie case. 

(•702. Ainl that all these small items that 
cannot bo put under any particular lic.ad, go into 
this general item of miscellaneous reccijtts?— 
That is ihe ease. 

GV'O.'l. Can you further exjdain, with reference 
to these .special services, where you have told us 
there is a receipt on the one side and an expen¬ 
diture on the other, such as the military ftind.s 
awl other funds, whether a balance-sheet i.s made 
out annually, showing the operation in cfich jiar- 
ticular ease, and the, result of the operations 
a)>art from the ordinary accounts of the Ex¬ 
chequer; that is to say, whether to manifest the 
character of these operations to the (lovernnient 
such a balance-sheet is made out?- A’ut for jiid»- 
lication. 

(i7(M. But for the (lovoniincnt ?—A periodical 
statement of the obligations of the (iovernnient 
is made out. 

(I 7 O'). To go to particular-", then, under the. 
Act of IKfifi, the (iovernuieui assumed the ad¬ 
ministration of the vai’lons military funds; those' 
were .se)iaraie military fiiinls for eacli presideiiey, 
and even more than one fund in each jiretitlcncy I 
—That is the case. 

(!7ll6. Before those funds were so assnined, the 
trustees of those fiiwls made out regular annual 
balance-sheets, did they not, showing flic work¬ 
ing of them?—Yes. 

6707. Has the (Tovornment eontimied those 
halaneo-sheets in respect of each of those funds, 
showing the eonlinned working of them under 
the Act, and the prohnhle eonsequcnce.s —Coni- 
jdete accounts arc maintained which would show 
the working of tlie funds. 

6706. But T am a.“king you whether (he Go¬ 
vernment system has continued balance .“licct.s of 
these special operations, so tliat they manifest 
themselves from year to year; what is (he re¬ 
sult ?—1 can hardly speak to that point. 

6709. You do not know that they do?—No. 

6710. Then with the 145,000/., which you 
have explained, that would make up the whole 
sum of 1,450,000/. in round numbers?—Yes; 
which ajipears in tlie account for this particular 
year. 

6711. Mr, Fawcett.'] You are the Controller of 
the Revenue Department of the Government of 
Ttidin, are you not, at Calcutta; tlmt is the 
especial dejiartment to wdiich you belong?—Not 
I'or the management of the administration of the 
revenue. 

6712. To control it ?—So far as the accounts of 
the revenue go. 


6713. In fact you are summoned here as the 
representative of the Control Department, are you 
not?—To give such information to the Committee 
as is at my command. 

6714. You arc called as an official witness; I 
do not wish to put any questions to you which 
ought more approjiriately to be put to another 
witness, and it would be unfair to you for mo to 
do so; hut ns yon arc summoned by tlie Govern¬ 
ment distinctly ns an official witness, I want 
accurately to ascertain what particular official 
department you represent; you represent the 
Conti’ol Department, do you not ?--I do. 

6715. You can give me some idea as to what 
the Control Department does; what is the de¬ 
partment for? — For the audit in dotiul of 
all the rivil expenditure, and for the record of all 
civil revenues. 

6716. Then this department would consider 
it peculiarly and partjcularly their duty if in 
this audit they discovered some item put down 
as income winch ought to be put down os capital, 
to jirotcst, would they not? — Not to pro¬ 
test. 

6717. But to point it out?—To point" it 
out. 

6716. J( would be peculiarly the province of 
(be dejiartment to jioint it out?—1 think so. 

0719. Chairmau.] Does the Andit Department 
in India consider tliat its primary duty is to see 
that there is the authority of the Government of 
India, or of the district government, if necessary, 
for the particular item that it is called ujion to 
audit?—Tli.at is its sjiecial diito. 

6720. And if it finds, in retorence to tlie item 
that is presented to it, that there is an authority 
fiom Ihe Goverinncnt for discharging that item, 
and earrying it to a particular account, then 
is its duty at an end or-not? — It is quite 
(-atisfied. 

6721. Its real function is to see tlint every item 
of exjienditine that is brought under its notice 
is in aecordance witli the autliority cither general 
or sjieelal given for that item by the Government 
of India, or the governincnl of the district?— 
That is the ease. 

6722. Mr. J'liwrett] I understand that amongst 
the Miseellaneous Receipts one of the largest 
sums, 451,000 /., is put down as Police Superan¬ 
nuation Fund?—Yes. 

6723. You say that that item arose from the 
Government undertaking a scheme of superan¬ 
nuation {lensions, and never taking any trouble 
whatever to consult an actuary os to the charges 
which ought to be made to carry out that scheme ? 
—No; 1 cannot infer want of prudent care from 
an arrangcmenl which has resulted in leaving a 
very large sum in the hands of the Government, 
and not in any loss. 

6724. But you cannot create money out of 
nothing, and therefore this large sum of 451,000/. 
must have come from somewhere; and what it 
amounts to is this, as far as I understand it, that 
owing to the carelessness of the Government in 
not consulting an actuary, too high a rate 
was charged for these annuities and pensions, and 
the consequence is, that this 451,000/. has been 
virtually taken out of the pockets of police ?—It 
was the condition of their engagement, their 
pay being fixed at a certain normal rate, 
that a certain fixed deduction should be made 
therefrom. • 

6725. But the Government never intended to 
make a jirofit out of the snperannuatibn scheme, 
did they?—I presume that it was intended that 
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the Government should be secured against 
loss. 

6726. But net to make a large profit?—That 
was probably not an object. 

6727. And they never have consulted an 
actuary as to the rates to he javid ; so you have 
stated, have you not? — 1 believe they did 
not. 

6728. 1 understand you now that the Govem- 
ment is going to increase the pay of the police, 
and to put them on a new footing ?—Bather to 
decrease the pay, with reference to the pro¬ 
spective advantage of the pension held out to 
them. 

6729. But in order to give them some com¬ 
pensation for that, they are going to raise their 
weekly p^ ?—Rather to diminish the pay. 

6730. Then do you not think, after your de¬ 
scription, that this 450,000 /. being an accidental 
receipt, which never can recur according to any 
principles which regulate any private concern, it 
ought to be put down as capital, and nol. ns 
income ?—The general principle ui)ou which the 
finance accounts rest is, 1 think, (hat they contain 
a record of everything th.'ii isrcci'ivcd ns revenue, 
and everything w'liich is paid as expenditure. 
These receipts represent cash tliat was actually 
received, or what was ccpiivalcnl to a cash receipt, 
being a deduction from cxjicmiilurc made at the 
time of payment.. 

0731. Of course it is quite right that it should 
bo put down as a receipt, anil no one doubts 
that; but is it a rcceiiit that can be fairly used as 
income?—There is no distinction in regard to 
receipts that may he considered as income and 
distinct from OApital. There is no such idea as 
tliatof capital accounts in the revenue and fimuic.e 
accounts of the (Joveriimcnt. 

6732. 1 presume, so, from your evidence; hut 
do you think that any accounts can l»c satisfac¬ 
tory, or that you can place any dejieudoiua* upon 
them, if they have nol a capital account to wliicli 
to appropriate receipts?—A rcc.ciiit of (his cha¬ 
racter cannot fairly be comjiarcd with ordinary 
expenditure. 

6733. Can a rccclia at any time be comjiarcd 
with ordinary exiienditurc ; will you explain your 
moaning more clearly, if you please ?—1 mean 
that it is not of a cbaraelcr that is availalile. 

67.34. C/ia«rma». j You menu tliat the receipt 
is not available from year to year for current 
expenditure ?—That is my meaning. 

673.5. Mr. Fawrett] But do T under,stand yon 
rightly, that under lio circumstances whatever 
can or would any receipt, from whatever sourci! 
it is obtained, be devoted to capital; that it 
would always be spent in ineome?—I consider 
that to be the case. 

6736. I. believe that during the year for wlileli 
these accounts refer to, a very considerable sum 
«f money was borrowed ; you obt ained an eveep- 
tional receipt, which properly is not income ; 
would it not be fairer, instead of ]>utting down 
as income, to consider it as so much capital, and 
by considciiag it as so much capitid, for that 
reason to borrow less; do not you think that that 
would be a fairer way of keeping ‘the accounts ?— 
The result seems to me to be precisely the 
same. 

6787. You have described yourself as Con¬ 
troller General to the (iovernment of India, and 
I suppose you understand «that expression to 
rigniiy that you are not Controller (xoncral in 
any way of the Government of India, or of their 
finanoi^ policy ?—Certainly not. 

0.59. 


6738. There is no Controller General in the 
sense of controlling or of protesting against their 
financial policy ?—^o. 

6739. You say, as a matter of fact, that none 
of these rniscellaneous receipts, from whatever 
source .obtained, have ever been devoted to 
capital or to the reduction of debt; they are 
always spent as they have been this year, as 
income ?—I can hardly say spent as income ; 
they have been added tx) and included in tlie 
income of the year; but, clearly, where it is merely 
a transfer from an obligation of the Government, 
there is no such addition to the revenue of the 
year iis i.s available for expenditure. This docs 
not form a I’occipt in cash of the year; it is a 
reduction from the obligations. In the case, for 
example, of this Police Superannuation Fund, a 
portion of it will be found ns a reduction from 
the head of “ Treasury Notes bearing Interest ,” 
which ajqicars in the finance accounts, and is 
therelbrc a discharge of debt; it is ajiplied, 1 may 
say, in llmt sense, to (ho reduction of debt. 

6740. Is any account ke]»t, so that, an annual 
record is )iiodiiccd of wbat. amount,s and what 
particular sums arc devoted in this way lo what 
you have described as a virtual rciluction of 
debt? —Returns arc from time, to time made of 
the antoiiiK. of the obligations of the Government, 
vvbici), in efiect, arc, I ibinlc, wbat you refer to. 

6741. But could I, for instance, discover, or 
eiudd any Member of (he Gommittee discover, 
from tb(! accounts jdaced before Parliament, how 
mueh of this 4.31,(too/, baa been devoted in the 
way you describe to the induction of debt?— I 
think that e.an only be iidcrrcd from the residt of 
the .account, .a.s showing a surplus of revenue on 
tlie expenditure or otherwise. 

6742. But bow could you discover it from 
that. ?—Well, if half a million of tliis kind is 
added to revenue, and the result is an cx.act 
equilibrium, T .diould say tliat there was a virtual 
dcfieieucy in the year's revenue lo that extent. 

()74.'>. You Would .say that that was the proper 
way of describing the fiuancial position of India 
for that year?-—On those data. 

6T44. How imicb, for instance, lia.s been devoted 
in the acooiint.s wbieli arc before us in this way, 
so as to produce this equilibrium?—It is not 
accurate, I lliink, to say that these sums have 
been so placed in order to produce an equilibrium; 
and, on the other band, some large nmoimts of a 
very .similar ebaracter will bo foinid upon the 
otlic.r ^idc of the account in ex]>r!Mi(,ure. That 
is not a matter wbicli, as I understood, the Com¬ 
mittee wi.sbed to inquire into at the present time; 
but I may meiitioti .shortly, that large amounts 
from the iiTccoverablc debts of the Port Funds at 
Port ('aniiing, {’alcutla, Moulmein, and Basscin, 
were writteu-oft' the account,s of ibis year by 
being included in the account of expenditure. 

674.3. As it is the feeling of the Committee 
tliat we should not now cuter into questions of 
e.xiicnditiire, we will a.asumc that certain amoiiuts 
have been jmt down to expenditure which repre¬ 
sent exccjitioii.a! expenditure. Tlicu foi' a moment 
directing your .altcntiou lo revenue, can you state 
how much 1ms been devoted in the manner you 
indicate to produce an equilibrium, which you 
consider is of an exci'ptioiml kind of income, that 
ought properly to be stated to rejiresent the 
deficiency in the income ?—1 should specify the 
following items: capital of police superannuation 
funds, 435,211 /.; payment made by the Mahara¬ 
jah Holkar in capitalisation of tribute, 107,168/.; 
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Mr. aad occumulatotl receipto frout the aale of waste 
Harrittm. lands, 416,614/.; that amonnts to 974,993/. 

6746. Then, according to the description that 
13 June you have previously given, an equilibi’ium in tlie 

‘®7>- expenditure and revenue Iwving been obtained 
by devoting such items as these to revenue, you 
would say that the financial position of India was 
accurately described l»y saying that there was 
really a deficiency of 974,000/, and odd, unless 
there was exceptional expenditure?—Which 011 
this occasion there is ; I cannot leave that out of 
sight. 

6747. Clutirman.l What is the aujouut of ox- 
ceptionai cxjienditurc in the gross?—The amount 
of such exceptional expenditure I tahe tt> be 
364,746 1 

6748. Mr. Ftweett.'] Then, according to your 
figures, the net aniunht of this exceptional kind 
devoted to incoiuc is rather over 600,000 /. ?— 
£. 610,247, taking the figures that I liavc given. 

6749. This refers to the yc-ar 1869-70, docs it 
not ?—Yes. 

6750. In tliat year tlie financial iriinister stated 
that there was a surplus of 150,0(K) /., did he not ? 
—£. 118,000 it was stated; but tlic eh.Hractcr of 
it, I think, was fully laid before the public. 

6751. Therefore you would consider that a 
more oorrecl description, considering this appro¬ 
priation of exceptional receipts ol' the financial 
position of India, was to say that during the year 
1869-70 there was not a surplus of 118,000/., 
but a deficiency of rather more than .500,000 /.? 
~It would require a careful review for me 
entirely to assent to ih.at, but 1 think that is the 
case. 

6752. And I suj)pose that the financial jtosititm 
of India, in many other years besides 1869-70, 
in consequence of the ai>pro])riation of exceptional 
receipts, would have to be con'cctcd in the manner 
just indicated, would it not?—I am not prepared 
to sny. 

67.53. Ilut from your knowledge of the finances 
of India, 1 sup]>(>sc it has not hap])cucd that this 
is the only year when large exc,ej>tion.al rccei]ila, 
such ns those that yo6 have descnbcil, liuve been 
devoted to iimoine ?—1 urn Ji.>t pn pared to say 
what has been the general effect of sui-h trans¬ 
actions; there have been transactions of a similar 
character. 

67.71. In many prc\ioiia years? — I hardly 
think that can jxissiltiy be the case, for these re¬ 
ceipts from their nature are not capable of recur¬ 
rence, , . 

ti755. With regard to what is put down as tin? 
reccijit under the military funds, 244,000 /.; 1 
miderstand from your descrijition that that receipt, 
really represents an operation whicli has been 
described as discounting the future, that the 
Government is not pvoNiding at tlic present time 
for increased charges which they will have to 
meet I —That is the effect. 

6756. Therefore proj>cily, acci>iding to prin¬ 
ciples of sound finauce, they ought to be at the 

f iresent time spending more on these military 
unds tJian they actn.'illy are, ought they not; in 
fact tlicy spending tlieir capital, arc they not ?— 
Yes; I think that is true. 

6757. They are spending this capital at the 
rate of something over 100,000 /. a year, arc they 
not ?—The ainnnat is this sum of 244,000 /, 

67.58. So that really the sum of 244,000 1. 
represents not any actual revenue, but simply 
indicates, as it were, and is a measure of, the 
prodigality of the Government in spending their 


capital; is not that die ease ?—I cannot accept 
that view of it. 

5759, I will put the question in another way; 
this 244,000 /. rcpresenBi an appropriation of 
capital; the income arising from toat eapital .re¬ 
presents a certain charge which the Qovomnieiiit 
has to bear; therefore, when they have exhomded 
their eapital, they will have to provide for this 
charge out of the ordinary revenue of the country, 
will they not ?—That is the ease. 

6760. Mv. J. B. Umith.'] Supposbg that it be 
as Mr. Fawcett states, is it any ^rt of your dntgr 
as Gontroller, to point out these things to the 
(loverument; do you consider it merely yoinr 
duty to obey orders of the Government, or to 
point out from time to time when you think sums 
are improperly appropriated ?—It is no part of 
my duty to protest or remonstrate on the action 
of the Govommcnl. 

6761. But merely to carry out their orders?— 
Merely to carry out tlicir oraers. 

6762. Mr. Fuwcel.t~\ T simply wanted your 
opinion as the opinion of a great authority on 
the point; you cannot say that this fpending of 
cajiital is proper; you simply, by such system; 
relieve the present generation at the expense of 
future generations, do you not?—I cannot anstver 
that. 

676.3. But wo arc dislinctly to understand that 
the Goverament is spending the capital from 
which certain charges are to be provided, and 
when the capital is exhausted, they will have to 
provide for the charges out of oriUnary income? 
—Thai is the case ; but it must not be left out of 
sight tliat they will in effect have had the use of 
this capital without charge for interest during 
the time that it is in tlie process of exhaus¬ 
tion. 

6764. But still that docs not alter the fact, that 
when the cajiital i.s exhausted, which in the case 
of the Bengal Military Fund you say will be in 
seven years, the annual charge to be borne by 
the ordinary revenues of the country will be iu- 
croased?—Yes, it will. 

676.5. Is there anything in these accounts to 
show, for instance, with regard to an item such 
as tiic 7,000 /. derived from the oxporitnentiti 
cotton nianufactorie.s, at wlint expense that income 
was obtained ?—^1 can .state gciicriilly the exjiense; 
the cxjien.se is not duducted from receipt, but 
appears on the other side of the account. 

0766. ^\'ithout going into the item of the ex¬ 
pense, is it distinctly slated wliat the expense is 
in a separate sum, so that anyone looking tiirough 
the account can balance one against the other ?— 

I think the account as laid before Fariiament is , 
in too abstract a form to show that, but tlie par¬ 
ticulars and the information are readily avail* 
able. 

6767. Rut they arc not available from tiie Papers 
laid before Parliament?—At page 38 of the* 
Accounts, you will observe, under the head trf 
“Bombay and Seinde,” “ Ciotton Conunissioner, 
2,276 /.”, and under “ Central Provbces/* in tiie 
previous jiagfi, “Cotton Commissioner, 2,600/.^ 
Those sums, 1 think, rejiresent the corresjwnding 
cxjienditure. ' 

6768. When you say that the accounts are not 
given in sufficient detail, do you mean that ti»c 
revenue i.s lumped in one sum, and the expendi¬ 
ture is lumped in different sums, and tiiereftfro . 
you cannot tell auytliing about the finontfial suc¬ 
cess or failure of any particular one (if tbele ex¬ 
periments; that is the defect in detail to whii^. , 
you allude, I presume ?—ij'br the purpose of de*' 
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temining such success or faihire I think it would 
benecesswy to state a sepanito account. I hardly 
think it would be practicable that such a result 
should be brought out in this statement. 

6769. Do not you think that it would be useful 
to {prepare those Imlance sliects, which you say 
are not prepared, so that, for instance, at once 
information should bo readily obtained as to the 
hnaaoial loss or gain of any such experiments as 
these?—^It would be useful. 

6770. And you would recommend Uic kec])ing 
of suoh balance sheets ?—I think it mij^t be 
done in regard to many branches. 

6771. There is a small receipt for Durbai’, pro- 
senls as you stated; is it customary to sell all 
that are received?—Some arc employed to be 
given os return jiresents. 

0772. But it IS not usual for any to be kej)t as 
private property ?—No. 

6773. Mr. llmcA.} The Committee must infer 

from yonr evidence that these miscellaneous 
receipts in future years are likely to fall off? 
--Yes. - 

6774. Mr. EatlwickJ] With regard to these 
funds, you stated that the disbursements would 
go on ibr a century, and you spoke of the chil¬ 
dren ; but the female children cease to receive 
anything on marriage, do they not?—Yes. 

6775. And the male children at the age of 21 t 
—Yes. 

6777. Did not Sir llichard Temple, in the 
Budget of 1869-70, especially s])cak of these 
misceUane-ous receipts as great “ windfalls," with¬ 
out whicli tlio receipts on revenue would have 
been much reduced?—Yes. 

6777. He spoke of them distinctly as excep¬ 
tional things, and not likely to recur ?—They 
were noticed in those terns. 

0778. Chairman.1 Wo will now go to the 
miscellaneous military receipts; there is an item 
of" Army, miscellaneous," 1,082,605 1.; will you 
be good enough to state what that item is com¬ 
posed of?—The accounts showing that in detail 
arc not immediately available, and therefore lam 
obliged to speak from the estimate only; the 
estimate of military receipts for the year 1869- 
70 was 729,702 L 

6779. Will you explain what the lieads of receipt 
are which make up this total ? " I'aking them 
from the estimates of the year there was expected 
to be received on the grant for regimental ])ay 
1,1,240 Z.; the mircliase-moncy paid lor discharge, 
and umilatnied balances of desertcj's. On the 
Commissariat grant the following receipts were 
expected: 51,800/. from sale of Commissariat 
provisions and stoi'cs; 317,500/. from proceeds 
of sale of malt liquor. 

6780. Do you mean malt ii([uor sold to the 

troops which had been bought by the Govern¬ 
ment ?^Bought in England by the Government 
and sold to the ti'oops, and there was expected to 
be received from tlic sale of spirits, rum, and 
urradc, 96,000 L . 

6781. That being bought in the same way by 
the Government?—Bought by the Government, 
but for the most part in India. " 

6782. And re-sold to the troops?—Yes. 

6783. When you speak of the re-selling to the 
troops', do you mean that that is part of their 
ordioaiy rationing, or is it sold in canteens?—It 
is sold m canteens; it is sold by the Commissanat 
Dewtlaent to the regimental canteen. 

65 f$ii That is quite independent, then, of the 
ordioil^i^.. pay and allowanoe of tlie troops?— 
so. Then from Commissariat cattle 
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5,400 /. was expected to be received, mid f rom 
roiseellaneous receipts in the Commissariat De¬ 
partment, 11,000/. 

6785. WJiat is the next item?—'nic Stud 
Estnblishnicnts, .33,920 /.; the sales of stud 
cattle,‘the sales of regimental cast horses, and 
amounts received from officers for chargors sup¬ 
plied. 

6786. Wc understand that this is the gross 
receipt, and that all the expeuditure of such 
establishment goes under the head of Charges 
for the Army on the other side of the aceouut ? 
—Yes. 

6787. And the same with regard to the pre¬ 
vious item of the purchase of liquors ?—^The same 
is true of every part of the luililarv receipts. 

6788. 'I’hcn tiie next item is what?—Cloth¬ 
ing Establishments; there is ii return thereof 
40;090 /. 

6789. What is that?—J cannot speak posi¬ 
tively to it, but I underslami it to be elotbing 
supplied for the most jiart to other dcimrtnients 
of the Government; to the pidice, for instance, 
being dotbing made up by the clothing ageueies 
of the Government. 

6790. A military clothing agency'?—Y'es; so 
that it is more a mutter of account than any real 
return. 

6791. But do some of these rcccij)t.s come from 
local Funds, municipalities or others ?—That will 
probably be tlic case. It may also be on account 
of the jiolico, paid from the revenues being for 
supplies from the Military to the Civil Dejiart- 
ment. 

6792. To adjust the accounts between the 
(.’ivil and Military Dcpartuicuts?—Quite so. 

6793. What is the next item?—Under the 
iiead of Barrack Establishments there is a return 
of 6,755 /. It is for sale of barrack and bespifal 
furniture and recoveries for damaged furiiitiiic. 
Under the head of Administration of Martial 
Law there is a receipt of 2,400/., which consists 
of the receipts from regimental and garrison 
prison funds. 

6794. That is also a gross receipt?—That is a 
gross i'c<Tipt. Under the head of Mcelical Es- 
tablisJunents there is a return of 22,900/., that 
consists of the stoppages for men in hosjiital, but 
includes also the sale of ine<licn] stores : anil this 
again will be in great measure for medical stores 
supplied to the Civil dispensaries ; some on pay¬ 
ment and some not. Some of them will l)e paid 
t'roiii charitable dispensary funds, and%omc Will be 
merely an adjnstnicnt of .account between the t’ivil 
and the .Military Dcpartiiionls. Untlcr the head 
of “ Ordnance Estahlishnicuts” there is a return 
of 108,970/. 

6795. What is that from?—Sale of ordnance 
stores and eamj> equipage and uiiscellaneoua 
receipts of that braneli. Under the liead of 
“ Education" there Is a small receipt of 437 /. 
It appeal's to be receipts of damaged library 
books of regimental libraries, and receifits of 
that character. Under the liead of “ Sea Trans- 
jiort Charges" there is 3,580 /. table money, 
w'hieh officers liavc to pay. 

6796. That is, they r'ejiay to the Government 
tJic cxjicnsc of their table when they are being 
conveyed?—That, is the ex]>lanation of it. 

6797. What is the next Item ?— It is described 
as “ Miscollaneons," and it is 17,415/., which 
consists of suoh miscellaneous receipts as amounts 
forfeited by contractors, and it also includes, 
though it is not an important item, tiie gain 
hy exchamge transactions with London; that 
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occurs only in this win': the soldiers’ pay is 
uniformly coin crted in India at the exchange of 
2j«. OJf//tlic rupee; this rate of exchange is 
onliiiarily to the advantage of the soldier. In 
the tase of his family remittances to England, 
and remittances of savings hanic halances, he 
gels the advantage of that into involving a loss to 
the fiovernment, wliioh appears on tlie other side 
of llic account; but in certain cases the gdiu is 
on the side of the (iovcrnincnt, as in the case of 
the transfer of a regimont to India; the amount 
of the regimental savings bank balance is placed 
to the soldiers’ ci’edit at that exchange of 1 
rupee for every 2 s. Oj tl., beingthenilothc (lisadvan- 
tage of the soldier ; and this small gain, for it is 
not at. all important, conics into this head of 
account. 

6798, Mr. Ftimi't/. j How much is that item 'f 
—1 think the militarv esliinafcs will stale that 
{fkr M'il/ic.cx fiinix Iti them). It is 101)/.' only for 
the Ilengal Amy, ami Madras, and IJombay, will 
probably amount to about us much; about 200/. 
in all. 

6799. Chuii‘mt(ii.\ Are. those all the several 
heads of receipt with which yon arc aciiuaintcd 
under this item —'I'hat is all. 

6.800. Yon cannot tell ns exactly hoiv it was 
increased from the estimate, of 729,000/. to the 
actual receipt of more than a million?—Xo in¬ 
formation has been received in this country; and 
I am unable to speak to that at present. 

6801, Do you know whether it is the juuctice 
of the Government to have balance sheets made 
out of any of these transactions, such for example 
as (he canteen transaclions, which show whether 
they make a profit or loss on the whole Imsiness ? 
—1 think that full information is available. 

6802, JJut i.s it the jmaetice to have an annual 
baluuee sheet made, to exhibif at a glance to the 
Governincnl what is the result of (heir opera¬ 
tions?—iNo, 1 think not; not in that form, 

6803. 'I'hat ttjiplics to all these o|)cration8, de¬ 
tached fi'oin the general business of the Govern¬ 
ment, such as snjtplying the canteens with beer 
or with sjiirits?—1 think that the rcsulls of these 
operations arc fully known. 

6804. lint still there is no system of extracting 
from these accounts the whole operation, so as 
to show exactly what is the general effect?— 
There ar<^ no regular stated accounts. 

680,h Do these items appear regularly in the 
military receipts from year to year, so as to be a 
system of military receipt, or do you consider 
any of thcsi' e.asuul?—Xo, 1 think that the whole 
may be considcretl ns of an ordinary and recurring 
character. 

6806. Mr. iln/rr/n.] Ordinary in amount, do 
you mean, or in character?--Ordinary in cha¬ 
racter. 

6807. And the amounts would be on an 
average about what they were last y car, 1 pre¬ 
sume?—Yes, I think they will average about 
the amount in the Estimates for 1869-70. 

6808. There is one item ]»ul down “ commis¬ 
sariat sales,” 50,000 /. odd ?—I'cs. 

6809. Is that n.sual, or was it more last year 
than most years ?—The amount taken in the sum 
which I have stated as the proceeds of sale for 
the Bengal Army is 30,000 /. The actual amount 
in the previous year which is available, was 
39,.583 not vex’y widely different, 

6810. That re]>rosentB, 1 suppose, things that 
have been bought in excess of the wants of the 
army, and sold afterwards?—No, I think that for 
the most part, it will be of the same character that I 


was explaining in regard to some other items, an 
adjustment of account between the different de¬ 
partments of the Government being for stores 
supplied' the Commissariat possibly in some 
cases to ships of Her Majesty’s Navy, and in 
other cases to different branches of the Civil De- 
department of the Government. 

?i811. And would those moneys that have boon 
received back or expended, be sboirn on the 
other side of the account?—^'fhat would be so. 

6812. Mr. FauHsett.'] You sny that the items 
wluch you have described, which amount to 
7(»0,000/., may be described as ordinary military 
receipts, do you not'(—1 meant to say that there 
apjicars to me to he nothing extraordinary in 
receijrts of this year, that receipts of the same 
cliaracter may be expected to occur from year to 
year. 

6813. Of tlie same character, and of about the 
amount ?—Yes. 

6814. That refers to tlic items which yon have 
gone through, amounting to 7<X),000/., does it 
not ?—That is so. 

681,5. But then the actual military receipts this 
year, according to that description, amount, not to 
•790, (too/., but to 1,060,000/., which represouts 
somctliing very extraordinary, does it not?—The 
estimate is based u])on the expectation of the 
ordinary reccijtt, and 1 therefore consider that 
the lunount estimated may be considered to repre¬ 
sent what, under ordinary circumstances, would 
occur. 

6816. From the figures before us it appears 
that in 1869-70, when the revenue only just 
balanced the expenditure, there was an exceptional 
military rcceijit of nearly 300,(M)0/.?—The receipt 
exceeded the estimate by about that. 

6817. You cannot "ivc us any infonnation as 
to how that arose ?—The infonnation is not im¬ 
mediately available. 

6818. Can yon give us any general idea? —No. 

6819. When will the infonnation be available? 
—It could readily bo obtained on reference to 
India. 

6820. With reganl to some of these receipts, 
for instance, the receipts from stud establisluuents, 
you of course, in the Control Department, must 
know at wluit expense that receipt has been 
obtained ?—If you ap])cnl to me personally, I do 
not, for the administration of tlie Control Depart¬ 
ment for the military is distinct. 

6821. But still there is some department of the 
Control Department whicli knows exactly at 
what expense that revenue has been obtained ?— 
('ertainly. 

6822. SupjMisc they thought that the revenue 
was too small, or too small in pro}iortion to the 
expenditure, would they think it tlieir duty to 
])rolest ?—It is not a department of revenue in 
any sense whatever. 

6823. But who would be able to exercise that 
control?—It is under the administration of tho 
t ommissariai Dciiartment; tho Commissary 
General. 

G824. Bui then, as a matter of fact, 1 am to 
understand that tho Commissary General is under 
no control?—1 do not understand that he is 
relicvcil from all superior control. 

6825. But, for instance, supimaing that a re¬ 
venue of 30,000/. had been obtained in the Stud 
Department by an expenditure of 35,000/., and 
tliat, if the thing had been properly managed, tho 
revenue, instead of being 30,000/. would have 
been 50,000/., whose duty would it be to point 
that fact out to die Commissary General; would 
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it not b« the duty of the Control Dcjifirtraent?— 
The CommiaBary General has the information at 
his command. 

_ 6826. But eupiMsin^ the Commissary General 
did not (as the Comnnssary Generals sometimes 
do not) manage his affairs perfectly, is there any 
one to control him?—He is responsible to the 
Government. 

6827. But there is no particular Control De¬ 
partment thateontrols an expenditure or a revenue 
like that?—No department independent of the 
Ooverninent. 

6828. Chairman^ To whom docs the Coinmis- 
«ary General report; do you happen to know 
Bittt ?-^-To the Government. 

6829. Is it direct to the Military Secretary of 
the Government ?—Direct to the Military Secre¬ 
tary of the Government. 

6830. Sir. FamtU."] But I understand that the 
Control Dei»rtment does not exercise any con¬ 
trol, as its name implies that it docs, over the 
expenditure and the revenue?—The Control 
Department exercises no control whatever inde¬ 
pendent of the Government. 

6881. But does it in operation with the opera¬ 
tion with the Government; the Governor General 
in himself in Council cannot be cxpcelecl to go 
into all these details; whose duty is it to examine 
closely into the details of revenue and exjicndi- 
turc, and see that the revenue is as large as 
it ought to be, and that the ex]>enditurc is not 
greater than it ought to be ?— The administrative 


head of this particular deportment is, as 1 have 
stated, the Commissary General 

6832. But I understand that the department 
is distinctly under his management; ho spends 
the money, and he directs it ?—He is rcsjwnsible 
to the Government fur his management in every 
particular. 

6833. Mr. Crawford.'] I think you misunder¬ 
stood a question wliich 1 put to you tlic other 
day, when I asked you whether the Bank of 
Bengal received any ])ayment3 from tlic Govern¬ 
ment in respect of the services which It rendered 
to the Government .as its hank; you said that it 
received none at the ju'csent time ?—My answer 
was not (juite correct. Tliere is no payment 
made at tlic present time in regard to the services 
performed at the newer branches of the Bank of 
Bengal; luit the sum of 43,000 I'upces is paid to 
the bank for the management of tlie business of 
tlic general treasury in Ciilcutla. 

6834. 'i ho Bank of Bengal accords tlicii to the 
Government at its hrunche-s, the same banking 
advantages wliicli the hank itself docs to tho 
Government at Calcutta?—^Tluit is so. 

(583.5. So that when money has to bo trans¬ 
ferred fi'om one branch to another hrancli, the 
Bank of Bengal is not instrunicutal in rendering 
the Government services in tliat matter?—Such 
trausl'cr may he made tlirough the agency of the 
hank, but the hank does not undertake to place the 
funds wherever required; that is no jiart of the 
duly for which the payment refemd to is made. 


Lieutenant Colonel Geokok Ciiksnev, ii.k., called in; and Examined. 


6836. Chairman,] What has been your occu¬ 
pation in India?—1 have been Accountant Ge¬ 
neral, and in charge of the accounts of the Public 
Works Deportment from 1861 to 1870, 

6837. You will observe that in the accounts 
laid before Parliament for 1869-70, there is an 
item appearing of “ Public Works, Mi.seellancous,” 
957;7L4 1,, will you bo good enough to ini’orm 
the Committee of what that item is composed ?— 
It is composed of three main items; first, Mis¬ 
cellaneous Receipts, 173,478 1 .; next, w'atcr rent 
from Irrigation Works, 530,656 /.; and thirdly, 
Railways, gain by exchange, 253,580 1 .; Grand 
Total 957,714 1. 

6838. Can you explain more in detail Mdiat the 
miscellaneous receipts are?—The miscellaneous 
receipts are divided into four classes; first, “ Tolls, 
Fees, Fines, and Refunds.” 

6839. How much is that item ?—I am unahle 
to give tho total of that; the return from one 
provirice is wanting, so that I am unable to give 
the total for tho whole of India; hut with the 
exception of that province, tlio return is here. 

6840. Will you give us that and the name of 
the excepted province ?—The excepted jirovincc 
is Madras; the information is readily obtainable, 
but I have not got it here. That item would be 
About 60,000 1. altogether. 

6841. Will those be tolls and fees received by 
the _ Government for the use of certain works, 
ferries, roads, or what?—I should explain that by 
far the greater part belongs to the head “ Re¬ 
funds,” and is principally a matter of account, 
beii^ a credit on account of charges raised 
against local funds. Whore a service has been 

6.69. 


])erfornicd by the Government of India on behalf 
of a local fund, a charge has been raised against 
the local fund and the ere<lit given to the Im- 
jierinl funds. The tolls and the fees arc a very 
small part of the whole. • 

6842. What is the next item ?—The next is 
“ Rents of Lands and Buildingsthe amount 
is about 50,000 1. Tho.se ai'c huihling.s including 
military ((uartors occiqiied by (tdicers or by 
civilians; Government quarters rented by them, 
and any lands held by the Government, and 
let for rental. 

6843. You mean in the occupation of the 
Works Department, who re-let or otherwise make 
a profit of them?—Yes; hut the nuhn iudti i% 
rents from officers oeenpying Government 
qnart(;rs. 

6844. Is that rent derived from officers of the 
Government generally, or from officers of tho 
Works Department. ? — From officers of the 
Government generally ; mainly from officers of 
the army. 

6845. Dien do we rightly understand that for 
this purpose all the buildings which are in tho 
nature of residences or otherwise arc ]mt in 
charge of the Works Department, and that In 
some cases they charge rent for the use of 
them?—In almost all cases rent is charged, and 
it is recovered and brought to credit by the 
Works Department. 

6846. What is the next item ?—The next item 
is “Sales of Produce;” principally the sale of 
grass on the Government embankments; occa¬ 
sionally crops of grass are sold elsewhere; tho 
total amount is between 5,(100 /. and 6,000 1, Tho 
fourtli item is, “ Sales of Buildings and Plant;” 
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Li«uU Col. aljoiit 25,0001. That makes the 

0. CAenuji, whole amount in round numbers. 

a.E. 6«17. Is that last item one of ordinary regular 
--z~ occMirrencc, or exceptional for the year?— It 
*** occurs cverv year; in this j)articular year it was 
exceptionally large; there were sonic sales of 
buildings in Botuuay to the amount of 20,775/., 
which, 1 believe, speaking from memory, .arose 
from a transfer to the llombay Port Trust Fund 
of certain public buildings. 

6848. Mr. ('rawford,^ To the Bombay Munici¬ 
pal Trust?—To the Bombay Port Trust, a new 
trust created under a special Act of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council ; that was an cxcej)t'onally large 
sale. 

6849. Chairman.'} Now, proceeding to the 
next item of water rcnls and irrigation, is that 
5.30,000 /. considered to be the regular rental for 
the year?—The rental is graduallv expanding, 
but in the yc.ar 1869-70 the rent in the North 
West J^rovinees of the canals there was ex¬ 
ceptionally large, owing to the (Irouglil in the 
previous season. 

6850. Do you know wdiat the increase was in 
that year over the iircvious year?—In the pre¬ 
vious year the rents fir the North West Pro- 
viiK-es were 259,230 /.; in this year, 1869-70, 
ihev were 324 ,198/., showing an increase of about 
64,000/. 

6851. Arc the.se the gross receipts without 
any deduction whatever lor ex]ienditurc fir the 
caiiiil irrig.ation works ?—Without any deduc¬ 
tion. 

6352. Would that expenditure apjiear on the 
other side of the aceomit ?—It appears on the 
other side of the account; 1 may state that the 
total amount of this 530,(K>0/. is made uj) thus: 
irrigation revenue in Bombay, 2,138/.; in Hen- 
gal, 5,487/.; in the North Western Provinces, 
.324,198 /.; and in the Punjab, 198,533 /. 

6853. Will you tell us what the chief heads 
•f receipt are that will make that income in the 
N<irth Western/ Provinces so much larger than 
frotn Bombay and other Presidencies ?—1 should 
explain that originally the (Jovernment derived 
no direct revenue from ii-rigation woi ks. When 
first the British assumed the government of the 
country they found that it wms the custom of the 
native rulers to maintain the irrigation works, 
such as existed, in repair at their own cost, 
either by forced labour or by p.aid labour, re¬ 
couping themselves through the assessment on 
the land. This was the plan adopted by the 
British (lovernment in Southern India where 
irrigation works were first established, and has 
been maintained up to the present time. The 
first beginning of a direct revenue from irri- 
gatioiv works in the form of a water rate was 
on the occasion of the construction <if some 
canals in the North West Provinces, where 
the a.saes8ment8 being for a long term of years it 
was imnosfiible to obtain an increased revenue 
indiroctly from them, and a water rate was conse¬ 
quently ostablishcd there. Tliat practice was 
lollowed in the Punjaub ; it has now also been 
follow'cd in Bengal with respect to the new irri¬ 
gation works there, and has been commenced in 
Bombay with the new irrigation works lately set 
on foot in tliat province. 

68,54. Then as to the smaller sum which you 
first mentioned, where w’as that derived from ? — 
The small sum in Bombay is derived from one or 
two works which have lately been constructed. In 


Bengal the revenue, also small, is mamiv derived 
from the Orissa irrigation work, which was 
purchased by the Government about two yeats 
ago, 

6855. You did not tell us what pwtioi^lar 
works there are in tiie North West Provinces?— 
The greater jiart of the revenue is derived from 
the Ganges Canal, and about one-third of the 
.324,000 /. from another canal from the Jumna. 
In the Punjuuh 198,000/. is derived equally fmn 
two gi’eat canals which each oontrilnite one-half 
of that. The fmr provinces above named, ore 
the only four which as yet give any direct tmga- 
tion revenue. 

6856. Is this charge now for irrigation made 
by an Act of the Legislative Council, or by- the 
order of Government?—It is made under ^ 
authority of an Act of the Legislative Council. 

6857. Is the tariff fixed in tlie Act, or the 
order of the Government ?—1 think a maximum 
tariff' is prescribed in the Act; but I am not 
quite certain upon that point. 

68.58. Is the receipt from sums paid by those 
who voluntarily take the water, or is it a com¬ 
pulsory rate?—It is entirely voluntary. The 
rate amount is determined by the extent of the 
land irrigated evciy year. 

6859. 'I'he party takes as much as he likes ?— 
Yes, if there be sufficient water available, and 
be jiays according to the nature of the crop 
which is irrigaied; the rate varies from about 
2 s. 6 d. an acre to about 10 s. an acre, speaking 
roughly, according to the nature of the cro.p. 

6860. That is on the estimated quantity of 
water that such a crop will require to bring it to 
maturityYes. 

6861. Do you know whether the whole of the 
water that i.s available from tliese canals when 
couijiloted is now being consumed, or is there 
any surplus?—On the Ganges Canal, which is 
the largest irrigation work, the supply of water 
is, generally siieaking, not equal to the demand 
of the cultivators. 

6862. So that that canal may be said to bo in 
full working order, its powers fully taxed ?— 
Yes. 

686.3. And what is the case witii regard to the 
other canals ?—With the exception, I think, of 
the great canal in the Punjaub, which is not quite 
completed, 1 believe the others are now in full 
working order, the water doing its full duty. 

6864. Wlmt is the estimated revenue from the 
Punjaub canal wliich is in full working order?— 
I think it is almost impossiblo to say that; the 
demand on the Ganges Canal seems to be steadily 
rising, not perhaps year by year, because it 
varies to a certain extent with the harvest, but 
the general tendency of the revenue is to im¬ 
provement, and Ihere is no reason to suppose 
that the same thing will not take place in the 
Punjaub. 

6865. However, the quantity of water whiiffi 
that canal will supply is not yet used ?—It is not 
yet fully used, 1 believe. 

6866. With regard to the small work in Bom¬ 
bay, is that 'the beginning of some week^ or a 
complele one ?—That is a very smidl revenue 
which will become large^ enhanced hereafter. 
I should mention that the Ganges Canal for some 
years did not pay its working expensos; the de¬ 
velopment of irrigation is wways a slow pro¬ 
cess. 

6867. Does the GoTermnrat keep a bidanoe 
sheet of the annual working of each o£ these 

nanaJs? 
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CSaals? —A capital and revenue account of every 
irrigation work ie ke]>t and rendered to the 
lOovornment of India every year. It showe the 
working expenses, and a charge of 5 per cent, on 
the capital, and on the other side there is the 
balance of profit or loss, as the case may bo. 

68E8. Arc you able to state to ua what the net 
profit or loss of the princijial works is ?—The re¬ 
turn would require’ a day or two to prepare ; the 
infonnation is readily available. I may state 
gouoraJly that the Ganges Canal now pays net 
about 7^ per cent, on the capital, that is after 
charging all expenses for maiiilonancc and esta¬ 
blishment. 

6869. Mr. Fawcelt.'] Does that include the 
amount that you ought to allow, considering the 
number of years that it did not pay its expenses ? 
—No, the loss of the jircvimis yiairs has been 
charged off in the accounts of those years. 

6870. Cha{rtnan.~\ Taking the actual cost with¬ 
out accumulation of interest from past years, 
then it is 7(1 per cent, upon that sum ?—Vos. 

6871. With regard to the other canals, how 
does the case stand ?—The two canals fnmi the 
Jumna are, I believe (speaking at this uioinent 
from memory, and subject to correction), l>aying 
about 17 or 18 per cent, on the capital. 

6872. Computed, 1 suppose, in the, same way 
without charge for interest during eonstruction ? 
—Yes; but 1 should mention that tlio.se two 
canals paid about 5 per cent, almost from the 
first commencement, so that in their case there 
was no accumulated loss to make up. The eon- 
strnction occupied only two or ibrcc years, and 
the canals have been in working order nearly 40, 
so that the sum lost during eonstruction is lint a 
small item comparatively. 

6873. Have you any other canal which you 
have not mentioned?—The, Orissa irrigation work 
has only just cummeiiced to come into working 
order. 

6874. How long has it been in eonstruction ? 
—I think it took five or six years to corustruct. 

0876. Mr. Fuwcett.l Tlie. Government did not 
construct that canal; they bought it, did tliey 
not ?—Yes. 

6876. But it was complete, utien ihey lioiight 
it, was it not?—Partially only. 

6877. C%aimon.] Are you able to give ns any 
estimate of its present net return?—'I'he estimate 
for the current year for the irrigation works in 
Bengal is 36,360 /. of gross revenao, that is for 
1871-72. 

6878. At that former pe,riod it w.ns not yielding 
any return, was it?—It was yielding a trifling 
return. 

6879. Can you put in a sliort statement of 
the canals, showing their length, the capital, the 
expenditure, and tiic number of acres upon wJiicli 
the amount is raised ?—Yes. 1 should explain 
that the Orissa Irrigation Works are not 
quite in the nature of canals, and one cannot, 
state their length in the same way us you cun 
with regard to others; it consists of a net-work 
of navigable canals combined with other irrigation 
wrks. 

6880. Mr. Oau/ord,] In jrour return, would 
you distinguish the navigation tolls from the 
water rents?—Yes. 

6881. Chairman.'] Then the third heading of 
this reooipt is the gain by exchange on the rail¬ 
way P-r-Xea. that, however, includea 8,080 1. on 

0.89, 


account of the tratfic receipts of the Calcntta and 
South Kasteru Railway. 

6882. Will you explain in what way you 
arrived at the credit of 253,000 1. from what you 
could gain by exchange ?—In former years the 
i>ain !))• cxehange used to bo ]»ut against the loss, 
and the net result only shown in the estimates; 
in the j'oar 1869-70, the two sums, whiirli leally 
have no connection with each other, were separat- 
cil in the accounts; this gain repre.^ients the 
diftereuce Ix'twcen the rate at which the Govern¬ 
ment. receive the traflie receipts from the com¬ 
panies in India, and pay tlicm to the shareholders 
in England; they receive them at Is. lOt/. a 
rupee from tlie eouqiany, and they credit the 
(SeiTctavy of State at tlic rate of 2 s., and eonse- 
queiitly tliere is a gain to the (lovcrmueiit of 
India in their aoeounts with England of 2d. jtcr 
rnjiee. 

688.1. That is to say, the accounts are adjusted 
at 2.V., and there l.s a difference of2</. to bo ac¬ 
counted lor, which is accounted for in this manner 
to make the accounts balance ?—Yes. 

6884. Mr. Crnwfiml.] Tlie railway company 
has charged 1 .v. 1 ()</. ?—Y^es. 

68s:,'5. Chuirmat!..] It does not represent the 
aetual operation of exchange, hut merely the ad¬ 
justment of aeeoiiiits on that prineijile?—Y'’es; 
there is, liowever, a gain, hecau.se the rate of ex¬ 
change has not for some vears been so low as 
Is. lOd. 

68,S(5. I'hiit would he a totally diflerent thing 
if you enter into the ipiestion of an actual remil- 
tauee ?— Yes. 

68.87. With regard to the last item, the receipts 
from tins railway, is that a railway eon..i|meted 
liv ihc (.lovernmciil or taken over by theGovern- 
ineiit ?—That is a railway purchased by the 
Government, the railway that runs from 
CHleutta to Port Canning, on the Mullah, for a 
length of 24 miles; the Ihuliameutary title of the 
railway is the Calcutta and the Soutli Eastern. 

6888 . That is only the gro.^s receipt f'-Thoso 
ai’c the gross reeei|»ts: the expeinhlnre is shown 
on the other side of the aceount. 

6889. Is the (.lovernnient still in posses.siou of 
that rm<‘?—It is still in possession of it ; it is 

•being worked by the Eastern Bengal Com¬ 
pany, on behalf of the Oovernmenl. 

6890. Do the (jovernnieut keep a balance- 
sheet now of that railway ?—J’roeisely of the 
same kind as that kept of the difliitent railway 
companies; a half-yearly revenue account and a 
cajiital account aiV kcjit. 

6891. lias the capital actually hceii jiaid off? 
—The capital has hocn paid to the slmrcholdcrs. 

6892. Mr. Cere.] Is the Gauges Canal navi¬ 
gable ?—Y'es. 

6893. Then is tbal tlic reason that the water 
supply is likely to fail, as you say ?—Enough 
water must always be kept in the canal to allow 
of boats going through, hut the canal at the ter¬ 
mination where it joins the Gauges is very small, 
so that the total loss on that account is very incon¬ 
siderable. 

6894. Where does the water come from to this 
canal ?—It eome.s from the (Jaiiges, from a dam at 
the head where the river issues from the moun¬ 
tains; it is there diverted into the canal, and 
joins the river again at Cawnpore. 

6896. And therefore the loss can only be tem¬ 
porary, I sunposo?—There is a constant loss 
going on, so tar as that the channel has to bo kept 
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Lieut Col. open at the tail of the canal to admit of boats 
Chteuy. passing down into the river. 
tug. 6896. I suppose the source at the other end is 
—quite inexhaustible ?—Yes. 

13 June 6897. Ho that it is simply a question of the 
time that boats take to go between one lock and 
another in which the scarcity could arise ?—The 
scarcity is not in the navigation; it is in the_ 
irrigation; in times of drought the canal is not 
able to supply sufficient water for cultivators. 

6898. It cannot run quickly enough between 
the locks?—No; the channel is not sufficiently 
large to give off’ the quantity of water that 
could be sold if it were there. 

6899. Is the sup])ly of water for irrigation 
checked ; arc there lock-gates, for inataucc ?— 
The irrigation is conducted by mcan.s of small 
subsidiary channels taken oft' at intervals from 
the main canal; these again arc diverted into 
smaller channels, which open out into the fields 
by means of small gates, 

6900. llow is the supply checked to the culti¬ 
vators ; nicchanicully ?—'rherc is no mechanical 
cheek ; the cultivator applies to have his fields 
irrigated, and if the water is available the gate is 
opened, and the water is turned on to his field. 

6901. And he takes iis much as he wants ?— 
Yes. 

6902. Arc the gates opened periodically?— 
No ; on application only. 

6903. Arc the b.anks of the canal liigh above 
the country, generally ?—Generally. 

690-t. And I suppose the expense of keeping 
them up is great, is it not?—1 think not, com¬ 
pared with the magnitude of tlie works; the 
banks arc in very good j»rcservation usually, 

6905. There i‘s no great pressure of water 
upon the bank?—No; the w’atcr is, generally 
speaking, below the level of the country. 

6906. Then the bed of the canal is nt)t above 
the level of the country in any ease?—It may 
occasionally be so in pa.S!sing through low ground, 
but generally speaking not, 

6907. Is tlierb any pumping ?— No. 

6908. You spiAo of the capital that had been 
lost in former years and Iiad not been accounted 
for; was that absorbed in the annual accounts of 
Indian revenue?—-Yes. . 

6909. Mr. Crairford.'] The question of profit 
or loss is one of account only, 1 suppose; that is 
to say, it simply jaisses through the hooks of 
the Governeaent and is not Imiught to credit in 
any w'ay ?—No, the gross receipts arc shown in 
the general accounts and the gross cxj)cnditurc. 

6910. Has the irrigation from the Ganges or 
in anv other canal had anj* effect upon the public 
hcaltii of the district?—That is a moot point; 
some people say that it has, and others say 
strongly tnat it has not. 

69J1, "What is yonr own opinion?—I should 
say that the Ganges had usually no pernicious 
influence, but unquestionably some of the older 
canals, mere conversions of old Mahometan 
works, have had a very bad effect indeed. 

69lk Causing fevers and malaria?—Yes. 

6913. There ^ a set oft’ in that respect, there¬ 
fore, against the advantage derived from them ? 
—Yes. 

6914. The canal does not discharge any water 
into the Ganges at Cawnpore, does it ?—^'fhore 

. is a small quantity running over the weir there, 
just enough to keep the channel open. 

6915. with regard to the gam on the ex¬ 


change for the railways, 1 tltink you mean tM»r 
that the not profit received by Uie Government 
in India for tite account of the railway oompaniea 
is accounted for by the Secretary of Stale here to 
the rail way companies at the exchange of 1«. 10 dJ 
—^'I’hat is so, 

6916. That is, that 22 pence are given hero to 
the railway companies for the rupee in India ?— 
Yes. 

6917. Then there is a set off against that, is 
there not, in respect of the capital transferred 
from this country for the consttiiction the 
railways to India ?—Yes. 

6918. In that case the Government in Inffia 
gives the railway companies a rupee for every 
1 «. 10rf. paid in here?—Quito so. 

6919. Does the Government permit any irri¬ 
gation works to be conducted on private account? 
—In some parts of India there are veiy oxtensivE 
private irrigation works. 

6920. 'rake a public spirited landlord who 
wished to go beyond the boundary of his own, 
estate, and desired, with the consent of his neigh¬ 
bour, to do so; would he be allowed to do that 
without obtaining the authority, as we should say 
here, of Parliament ?—I do not think that such 
a ease linS ever arisen. I never beard of any 
man proposing to irrigate anybody elso’s land, 
tlioiigh I have heard of men proposing to irrigate 
their own. 

6021. lias nut the great pecuniary advantage 
supposed to be derived from the investment of 
money in this way been a sufficient attraction to 
native landowncre? -I do not think that these 
works would be found to bo very remunerative if 
you consider the number of years during which 
they do not pay. 

6922. lint with all the experience that has 
been givined by the Government, would it not 
be possible for a private individual using his own 
intcHigcnce, and such engineering assistance aa 
he could obtain, to enter into n transaction of that 
kind with advantage; would the Government 
interfere with him?—I do not suppose thej 
would if such a ease arose, but 1 do not think it 
likely to arise. 

6923. I 8U|ii»osc the Government would get 
their return in the shape of increased assessment 
from the soil irrigated?—I do not think they 
would look for any increased assessment in that 
case if they hail not made the works. 

692‘1. Mr. /'Vi«?rcW.] What is the wholo4mount 
of the capital account expended on the 6ange» 
Canal, do you suppose?—I could furnish ^ou 
with the last capital account, but I believe it is 
about 2,000,000 L sterling. 

6925. How many years was it from the time 
that outlay was first incurred before the canal 
began to pay anything?—The canal first began 
to pay a sensible revenue in 1861, after the 
famine. 

6926. And when was the canal comj^leted ?■— 
It was not completed cveir then; it was opened 
in 1855, but the irrigation only began in 1858. 

6927. 1 thmk I understood ;^ou tosay that thia 
Ganges Canal cannot be conmered to be zemn- 
ncrativc to the Government at the present time 
if you take into account the number of yesra 
that it made no return ?—It wonld not be remn- 
ncrative if you look merely to the water rent; 
but if you consider the saving in land revecne in 
bad years which it hns efieeted, anquestionably it 
has been highly remuneratlTe. 

6928. Tet 
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6928. Yet simply as a ^oestion of receipts it 
would not be remunerative?—As a question 
merely of receipts it has not been remunerative, 
but on more than one occasion the Government 
bos been saved from a very large remission of 
land revenue by means of the irrigation of the 
Ganges Canal in bod years. 

6929. You have enumerated several irrigation 
works which have been satisfactory, but there 
are a great number of others which are in a very 
unsatisfactory pecuniary condition, are there not, 
with regard to the return whicli they make to 
the Government? — The woi-ks of Madras have 
never in account yielded any direct return, but 
they are most remunerative works which 
Oiist in India, because they produce very great 
results with a very small expenditure. 

6930. But still tliat is not shown by figures ? 
—That il not shown by figures, exoejit in tliis waj", 
that the land revenue of those provinces lias in¬ 
creased enormously, and uiHiucstionably that 
increase has been mainly due to these irrig.itiou 
works. 

6931. £, 8,000 is put down as the only railway 
receipts; 1 supiioso you arc aware (Iiat at the 
present moment the Govenunent is entirely out 
of pocket by the railway directly, are they not? 
—That is the only working railway which the 
Government possess at this uiomcnt. 

6932. But under this item, sujiposing that tlie 
net receipts in any case exceed the Goveni- 
,ment guarantee, if the Government divide one 
half, it would appear under this item, would it 
not, of railway receipts?—It would. 

6933. Then every railway in India, ivt the 
present moment, represent a net loss to the 
Government, docs it not?—In 18G9-70 it aiipcans 
to do so, but in some years before, two railways 
have paid more than the 5 per cent gnarntilecd. 

6934. How do you account for their falling off? 
—I think it was a temporary falling off, in great 
measure arising from the financial didicultics in 
England which had aficcted trade, and conse- 
(jnentl^ the traffic of the railways very seriously 
in Indio. 

6985. But in 1868-69 were there any receipts 
from railways?—1 am not able to snj^ from 
memory whether there was or was not any net 
receipt. 

6936. Tliere is no receipt from them iu tfie 
eetimato of revenue for tlie present year, is 
there ?—On the expenditure side of tlic accuuut, 
is sbowrf'Sthe charge for guarautced iuterest, and 
from that is deducted traffic receipts, whieli also 
includes any surplus divided by the Government, 
so that it would not be shown whether it was 
there or not 

6937. But you do not know from your own 
knowledge that there is ?—My own impression is 
that throe railways are expected to pay more 
than 5 per cent on their cajiital. 

6938. Still in the aggregate, considering tliat 
there is a Very large deficiency at the present 
moment, wo cannot expect tliat this net sum of 
money will increase, can we?—Certainly, be¬ 
cause not one of these railways is yet fully 
opened, and the charge of 5 per cent, is on the 
whole capital, whereas the receipts come from 
only a portion of the line. 

6939. As to the receipt put down here at 
8,000/. fi>om the Calcutta and Port Canning 
lUdlway, upon what capital docs that represent 
a return ?-r-I think about 400,000 /. 

6940. And I understand that that 8,000 /. is a 


gross receipt, and not a net receipt?—A gross re¬ 
ceipt. 

6941. Then the net receipt will probably be 
less than nothing?—It has been worked at a loss 
hitherto; it has not paid its working expenses 
hitherto. ‘ 

6942. Can you tell me what the loss is ?—The 
traffic is very biuoII, but it has beca a failure 
tlirougliout. 

6943. Is the loss as much as 20,000 1. a year ? 
—No; 1 think it is 5,000 /. a year. 

6944. So that the (lovermnent paid 400,001) I, 
(o realise a loss of .5,000/. a year?—No, they 
would have to pay tlie guarantee under any cir¬ 
cumstances ; they bought tlie line, in hopes that 
they might reduce the working cxpeiiMis, and 
tlius make a better thing of it. 

691.5. Can you explain who rccniiinuMided 
them to guarantee 5 jier cent, on sncli a line ?— 
I am not able to say that. 

6946. Do you know what year it was done in ? 
—It must have been about the year 1866 or 
1867. 

6917. Could you, witli the same facility as 
you can pnivide returns in regard to tlie. irriga¬ 
tion works, provide us >vitli a similar return, in 
regard to tlie railways, so as to show the amoiuit 
cxjiendeil with the revenue nj) to the jirescnt 
time, and what it is obtained from ?-—Very eom- 
plcte. returns are in the India Ollicc, an<l are no 
doulit availiible. 

6918. Cau you accompany your irrigation 
works reliirn with such a return as that?—1 
should explain that I have no offieial connection 
myself with the India Office as rcganl.s these 
works, hut the inforiiiation is readily available 
then?. 

6949. 'I'liis item of 8,000/. a|)pearsas the only 
railway receipt, because the (iovcrumeiit bought 
the line ?—Yes. 

69,50, (3an you explain why they bought tlic 
litii! if they did not think tlial they could maiiago 
the line any clieapor? —I'liey tliouglit they might 
reduce the loss in working tlie fine, which they 
liave done. 

6951. Have they a right tojmrchaso any line? 
—^1'he contract jirovides in the ca.so of each rail¬ 
way tiuit the Government shall have the option 
of |)urcliase at certain fi.xed iiitorvaJs. 

6!)52, Do you tliink from your experience of 
public wants that it would be a wise thing, with 
a view of increasing revenue, for the (.rovern- 
nient to exercise its right, and buy n^lways^?— 
This v.'ivs a ease wliere tlicrc was a very .small 
revenue with a completely separate staff; by 
buying the line, and making over the manage- 
incut to anolher railway comji.iny iu the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood, they were able to reduce 
the stall’and tlio working expenses imuiedlately; 
the ease was e.xceptional. 

6953. You would not draw any conclusion from 
this case as to a general policy ?—Not from that 
particular case. 

6954. Was not an order passed a year since 
to somewhat limit the right of the Government 
to purchase ?—I believe that iu renewing tlieir 
contracts with some of the companies, they 
have divested themselves of the power to piu’- 
chaso within a certain time. 

6955. But in some eases tlicy have divested 
themselves of this power to purol^e permanently, 
have they not ?—I am not aware of that. 

6956. 1 believe that iu this item of Miscella¬ 
neous Beceipts from Fublio Works, there is put 
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down tlifi item of Sale of Stores, is there not, 
Boinotinies?—Yes. 

6967. Supfiose that a public work has been 
carried out with public money, and that any 
etorrs were bought which were not required, or 
that the w'ork is suspended, and those stores are 
sold, do not you think tlial the ])rocoeds ought to 
be devoted to capital and not to incoiuo?—I ho 
work is jiaid for out of revenue, and therefore 1 
think that the sale of the stores should bo credited 
to revenue. 

69r)8. Hut not in all eases, is it ?—Tn the case 
of stores sold from some work which iseonstrueted 
from a loan fund, then the stores would unques- 
tionnhly bo carried hi the credit of tlie work, and 
reduce the capital account to th.nt extent, 

69.')9. Hut I have been informed, on very high 
authoritv, that rejM'atcd instances have occurred 
(and I should like to know your ojnnion oji this) 
of public works carried out by loans in which 
surplus stores have been sohl, and the money has 
been <levoted to income ajid not to cajiital ?— 
I am not aware of any such case having oc¬ 
curred. 

6960. What department is there, for instance, 
to check such an abuse as that: whose duty woidd 
it be to check it?—Tlie Public. Works Code 
strictly specifics that in the ease of all stores sold, 
the proceeds shall be carried to the credit of the 
stores account; now, as tliosc stores, in the ease 
of works constrneted on loans, are standing at 
the debit of the c!i|>ital account, the. capital ac¬ 
count would therefore lie relieved by that sale to 
that extent. 

69(51. I'uit who is (be ])artlcular jierson who is 
resjionsllile for that ; siijiposc, for instance, we 
shoulil diseover that such has not been done, upon 
whom can we fasten (lie responsihility ?—The 
responsibility, in the first iustaiu'O, would rest 
with the (knnptroller of Piiblie Works Recounts 
of (be iiroviuee eoncerned, who is ibc ofHcei* 
respori.silile <lireetly to the Aecount.ant (ieneral 
of the (.lovermnent of India, who in turn is re¬ 
sponsible to the (TOvernor (iencral in Couneil. 

_69(52. Then, with ri'gard to the jiroviuee of 

BerigrAj-T supjiosc the person who would be. 
resjionsible'/rti.thc aet would be the (bmijitroller 
General ?—Tin* fffrsoti who would he re,«porislhle 
for the aet would lie iV/: person who had done it. 

696:5. Who would he re!iy<’nsible for it.s disco¬ 
very ?— The Comptroller of Accounts of (hat 
province. 

6964. That is the person dcscritlff^d as the 
Coiiijitrollor of the Governinent ?—i each 
provmei' has an otlie.or styled Controller of-J’iddic 
Works A ceoiints ; these officers form tin; Pftblic 
Works Aeomnit Department. 

6965. Each presidency has it?—Each pre^i' 

deney and each jirovince; there are 11 of thes? 
comptrollers altogether in India. ,, 

6966. When you say that the money that' 
arises from the sale of stores here has arisen in 
the ease of public works which have been con¬ 
structed from revenue .and not from loans, do 
jrou express that opinion simply from a general 
impression, or after examining into the subject? 
—Quite so; from knowing that a certain rule 
exists and that no instanocs have come to my 
knowledge in which it has been violated. 

6967. is that a subject which you have ever 
looked into yourself ?—Very paftieularly; and 
1 have never discovered any instance. 

6968. Cm we discover from the accounts, for 
instance, with what public works the preoeeds of 


these sales were connected ?—That return could 
only be obtained in India ; it is readily obtain¬ 
able there. 

6969. In fact, by returns from ln^ia> we 
conld see all the details how this item is 
made up ?—The most complete details. 

6970. Mr. Vrawfonl.'] Ypu are acquainted 
with a Mr. Danvers’ Annual Keport to the 
Secretary of State on Railways, I presume ?— 

Y es. 

6971. And that contains full inforomtioa, does 
it not, of the whole of the conditions and cir¬ 
cumstances under wliich the railways have becan 
constructed and are working, and everything 
else eonnecfeil with them from year to year?— 

Y es. 

6972. And that will afford all the information 
that you can jiossiblygive, I suppose?—There is a 
great deal more detailed information alsb existing 
at the India Office. 

6973. That is a prMs of the infonnation ?— 
Yes. 

6974. That gives a iiopular view of it? — 
Yea. 

6975. ITnvc yon any stock taking of the stores 
wliieh arc held for the purposes of public works ? 
—They are taken stock of every year. 

6976. And when a work is completed, if any 

stores remain, do they go back into the general 
store, or are they sold ?—According to the merits 
of the case. Generally sjicaking, or very often, 
stores obtained for any iiarticular work are 
utterly iisclcsB for any other purjmse, because 
they will not hear the carriage. For instance, 
take surplus stones or bricks fora bridge in some 
remote locality, (hose Rur|i)us stones or bricks are 
of no v.'iluc to imyhody, uot being things tliat 
will bear carriage they remain on tlie books aa 
stores till used up. * 

6977. Suppose you are eonstruotiiig a work, 
such as a bridge in which iron enters a great deal 
into its coiistriietion, that will need paint to protect 
it, and if you have too much paint, what oo yoH 
do with it?—That paint would not be charged 
to the works in the first instance, only so much 
as was used would be charged ; the balance would 
remain as stores. T may arid that no stores conld 
be sold without the authority of the Government 
of tlu! Jirovince directly obtained ; that forms the 
auditor’s voucher for the transaction. 

6978. Mr. /?«V/cy.] In regard to the Ganges 
Canal, what is the area ot irrigation; how far 
docs the irrigation extend ordinarily Hiarally on 
eneli bank ? - 1 think a width of about five or six 
miles on the banks of each channel; but then 
there arc a great many channels and branches. 

6979. Taking it altogether?—The whole of 
the Doab between the Ganges and the Jnmna is 
under the influence of the canal. 

6980. To wdiat extent ?—It varies from 70 to 
80 mites in width.' 

6981. Do you recollect tlie length of the 
canal ?—The canal, witlitfits branchy, is about 
900 miles long, 

698*2. T want to ask you about the mode of 
irrigation; ,I understood you to say that the 
level of the w-ater was ordinarily below the level 
of the land, but the water is not raised m in 
Kgyjit, is it ?—No; but the canal runs with oon- 
gjferahle velocity, and has a fall of only about 15 
fhc mile, while the oountry has a eon* 
Btdfirably greater fall, so that at the end of every 
thiiti or fourth mile water comes to the »or- 
faod of the connfry, and is then taken off by a 

. heoaoh 
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braneh ehAimel for irrieatiun, and tho rest goes 
over a weir to a lower level. 

6983. At what speed does it flow ?—About 
two and a half miles an hour. 

8984. Is there any complaint of tho irregu¬ 
larity of the irrigation, or of the excess of the 
irrigation; are crops spoiled sonmtimes from that 
cause?—The danger is rather that they should 
take too mitoh water. 

6985. But 'the cultivators have no control; 
that is done by a Government officer, is it not ?— 
It is done by a very subordinate officer; a man 
who actually lets tlio water out is a very subor¬ 
dinate functionary. 

6986. Is that a serious abuse?—It is not a 
serious abuse, but cases of that kind may occur. 

6887. And is the action pretty regular; that 
is to say, can the cultivator tolerably well depend 
upon bis supply of water?—I believe so. 1 be¬ 
lieve on the whole the thing works very satis¬ 
factorily. 

6988. Mr. Havilaud-Burke.'] As to the pur¬ 
chase of these canals, have they been bought by 
what you may call private contract, or have the 
Government exercised any arbitrary power of 
puixihasc?—The whole of tho.se canals were con¬ 
structed by the Government, in the first instance!, 
except the one in Orissa. 

6989. In that case what was the action of (he 
Government that you arc aware by wliat means 
private undertakings are purchased by the (ro- 
vernraent in this country; what would be the 
course in India? —1 think that the company 
found when they had spent all (heir money and 
were getting no return for it, they came to the 
Government and asked tlie Govermnent to re¬ 
lieve them. 

6990. Can you toll mo if the case had been 
otherwise, had it been a profitable undertaking, 
and had ibo Government desired to do it for 
purposes of the State, what course could they 
nave adopted to acquire this canal?—They would 
have had to oiler a very high premium, no doubt, 
to obtain it 

6991. Would there be any compulsory powers, 
as there are in this counlry, for tlicir laking a 
private undertaking?—1 forget what tho exact 
terms of the contract w'cre with that e'>ini!any ; 
I do not think that the Government had the right 
of purchase. 

6992. The information which I want to get at 
is, what is the course adopted by the Governincut 
in India \^en they desire to obtain ]»oss(‘s.sion of 
a private undertaking. Here, you know, they 
apply to Parliament, and there is a Committee 
ap]M)interl, and it comes to be heard on both sides; 
what is the course in India?—There a corre- 
epundeuce tokes place between the Government 
and the representatives of the company. But that 
is the Only case which has occurred, the only ca.se, 
that is, of an independent joint stock nom})any 
establitlhing irrigation works in India, and (if 
which tlie Government have acquired possession. 

6993. If there were another company, and the 
Government desired to purchase tho pwperty of 
lliat company, they would have power jto d<t so, 1 
BupiKise In tlie absence of any specification or 
Act of Parliament to the oontrory. I jiresume 
so. 

6994ii. Mr. J. B. .S’wiifA.] As to this Ganges 
Canal, has there not been some difference of 
opinion as fo the proper formation of the canal ? 
— There has been a good deal of controversy 
about it. 

Qm>. 


699.5. And do not some parties contend that Li^t. Col. 
that canal, if it were properly constructed, would Q-Chemey, 
he capable of producing a larger quantity of 
water ?—I have heard that said. ., , 

6996. This Ganges ('anal, you saj', has only jg 
been profitable since what time ?—1 think it was in 

the year 1860 that it first began to be so; it was 
about six years after the first opening. 

6997. And d<» you know bow long it. was in 
course of eonstruetiou—It was comraencctl in 
the year 1W4.5, and, I think, was then suspended 
during the Sikli War; the actual active operations 
corameticed in about 1848, and it took about six 
years to construct. 

6998. Tlien there has been a 1 o.sb of interest 
upon that (rapital during all that period?—It was 
an nnnsually short period, considering the enor¬ 
mous extent of the workl 

6999. But now it yields 7} per cent, upon tlie 
capital invested ?—Yes. 

7000. lias there been any famine in the district 
since that canal has been opened ?—There have 
been two cases of very severe drought which 
would have resulted in a famine, but for the canal. 

7001. And, supposing that there had been a 
faniinc, then the Government would have lo.st a 
consideralile siiinin rents, w'ould they not?—Un¬ 
questionably. 

7002. And in rcvctine in all ways?—Of course, 
faniinc cannot occur without afl'ectiiig trade in 
every wav. 

7 <I 03 . Tlicn, in addition, all those lands which 
arc in tho neighbourhood of the canal will sell 
at a higher rate, will they not, from which the 
Government derive no benefit?—The Govern¬ 
ment derive no benefit from the price of land 
there. 

7(M>4. Therefore, in estimating the value of the 
canal, ought not those things to be taken into 
aceonnt?—Unquestionably; the fact is that the 
value of the canal it is almost impossible to esti¬ 
mate, any more than yon can estimate the value 
of law and order, or of a good climate, or any 
of those thing.s. 

7W:~t. The. canals in Madras have been re¬ 
markably profitable, have they not? — Ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

70(16. Tliey have yielded a very large return ? 

—Yes. 

7007. Ami ill addition to that, the priecof land 
has been very innch raised, and the Government 
have boon able to get, much higher ))rices for 
their land ?—1 do not think that there Jias l«.cn 
luuclisale of land by Government, but they have 
raised their assessments. 

7008. The rent of land has risen, 1 mean ?— 
Unquestionably. 

7009. 'I'lien there have been no famines there? 

—Not in the irrigated districts; they have com¬ 
pletely ju’cventcd the possibility of famine. 

7010. Has not the revenue generally, iu the 
liajmumlry districts very much iucroivscd ?— 

Very mneb. 

7011. Ami that is all owing h) the irrisrution ? 

—No, I am not prepared to say that.; but it is 
very largely owing to it. 

7012. Have not those revenues very niiicli in¬ 
creased since the irrigation?—Yes; but ihcii the 
prosperity of the country has very much in¬ 
creased m other parts of India as well, simul¬ 
taneously. 

7013. Then the sums invested iu canals and 
irrigation in Madras have not only been beneficial 
to the Government in giving a large return upon 
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Lieut. Col. the outlay, but they have been advantageous 
0 , Chen^f also in returning a larger revenue in every re- 
^*.E. spcct ?~-l think it may be inferred that the larger 

revenue was in great measure due to that, and 
13 June also to the fact that the people are able to buy 
1871 . more largely, and are richer. 

7014. j)o you happen to know what the re¬ 
turns are from the Rajahmundry canals?—It is not 
possible to say accurately, because the original 
cost of those works cannot be stated. 

7015. Are you at all .aware whether they do 
not range from 6 jicr cent, to 120 per cent, per 
annum ?-“l am satisfied that they do not go .as 
high as 120 per cent., what the exact por-centage 
is I am not able to say, because tlie original ac¬ 
counts wlicn those works were first commenced 
were not kept in a form wliich admil.s of the capital 
being distinctly separated. 

70l(). Have you seen any returns made to 
Parliament of those extraordinary profits ?—Yes, 
and I am satisfied that those returns are not 
accurate. 

7017. They are made by tlio India (lovcm- 
jnent, are they not?—They were made hy the 
authorities of Madr.as; and I am able to s.ay, 
from going into the aceoiiiits, that they d<i not 
possess (he iiiforination there which enables them 
to stale in the first place what lias been the 
cost. 

7018. Do not they keep accounts well ?—^1'hey 
keep very good accounts now ; hut they did not 
15 or 20 years ago. 

7019. Sir T. Ihzky.'] I llihik you have 
stated that in some cases the water has been 
insufficient for irrigation from the Ganges (hinal ? 
—That i.s to say in seasons of drouglit, you could 
Bup])ly jiraetieally an indefinite quantiiy of 
water. 

7020 . And yet there is a supply wliieh would 
be abundant for all jmrposes?—Tlic wliole of the 
water of the lliver Oaiigcs from where the canal 
coniincneod is taken up, and the wliolc of the 
water goes down tlic canal so that the canal could 
not have been bigger, 

7021. Then there is really no more water that 
could be appropri.alcd ?~Ivot in that particular 
jiart, but tbero arc other canals wbicli might be 
made, and are being now made to su])j»lement it, 

'5022. Jn some iiistanees it appears that the 
jniblic woiks have not been remunerative in a 
jiceiiiiiiiry jioint of view?—No, not in the way of 
giving a dividend ujmn their capital. 

t 02 .'?. Have there not been in sucli instances 
public Iienefits which have more tliaii compen¬ 
sated for the pecuniary loss?—Unqucstionahly; in 
the case of the Ganges Canal, for examjile, for it 
is hardly to he doulrtcd that if the canal did not 
exist, tiie remissions of the land revenue for 
1860-61, and in the great drought which fol¬ 
lowed a few years afterwards, would alone luivc 
aiuounted to the capital expended. 

7024. Then probably you have arrived at the 
conclusion that the expense incurred by the ex¬ 
tension of public works would be a great public 
benefit?—If carried out with care and economy. 

7025. Mr. I.yfteltim.] Arc tliesc canals, us a 
rule, navigable ?—Those that have been made in 
Upper India lately, as a imlc, arc all navigable. 
It has been found that the navigation on the 
canals existing and the Ganges, is so small that 
it has never been thought worth-while to apply 
it to the old canals off Jumna, 

7026. Tlio receipts from navkation tolls arc 
under the " Miscellaneous” head, Fsuppose? — The 


receipts from tolls on the canal are tthder the 
head of "Irrigation;” that should haye been 
stated to bo for water rraite, &c., instead of'Water 
rent only. -* 

7027. What amount would that reprtatoat?— 
I am not able to state immediately; the iKtura 
can easily be obtained. 

7028. Something quite small ?—Yes. 

7029. And you think that there is no prospect 
of the navagatinu of tlie canals being developed ? 
—No; the Ganges Canal runs, so to spealr, uong 
the side of the railway. 

7030. Generally, I mean?—Tlio experience 
derived so far, is extremely unfavourshle to any 
such idea. 

7031. Hitherto the canals have been con¬ 
structed solely witii a view to irrigation, have 
they not?—No; the Ganges Canal was con- 
stnictcd, keeping the two things in view, and a 
very large, expenditure was incurred in making 
the locks, and tiiat returns no interest. 

7032. The railway runs alongside of that canal, 
as 1 understand you ?—Not exactly, but it covers 
nearly the same ground. 

7033. And on the I’umab Canal, what is fbo* 
case ?—On the Punjab Canal the navigation is 
of the most trifling character; the fact is, that in 
these canals there is an extreme difficulty in 
bringing boats back again, unless you use steam 
power. 

7034. People arc disinclined to avail them¬ 
selves of that navigation?—They are. 

7035. Mr. J. Jl. Smith.'] Your observations 
do not ajiply to the Rajahmundry canals ?—No; 
there the conditions are different 

7036. I think it is stated, thatin the Rajab^pUQ- 
dry canals, the nuinher of boats have increased 
from 752 boats the first year to 1,600 boats at 
the present time ?—There has boon a consider¬ 
able, incrca.se. 

7037. Mr. L;/fttiItoii.] Have you any idea what 
sort of amount is obtained from navigation ?—In 
the year 1807-08, the gross revenue from naviga¬ 
tion was 3,521 I on the Ganges Canal; but 
against that, there was to he set the cost of the 
establishment of boats which belong to the Govern¬ 
ment, 1,216/.; so that the profit was only about 
2,300 /. on this service. 

7038. Were there further deductions to bo 
made for lock.s?—If you consider the capital cost 
of tliose locks, and the establishment kept up to 
work them, it would probably bo found that the 
navigation was worked at a very considerable 
loss. I should explain, however, that the esta¬ 
blishment at the locks is also available for other 
purposes. 

7039. Mr. i'Vmw//.] You would want the locks 
for irrigation, would you not?—No, they are all 
purely additional expense due to the navigation; 
you might have the weirs without the locks. 

7010 . Mr. Cmtvfortt] Has the irrigntiou from 
the Ganges Canal iod to any increase in the ex¬ 
portable |>roducc of tlie districts, I mean of cotton 
or goods of that kind which go down to Calcutta 
and arc thence exported ?—It is not quite possi- 
1)lc to say what has been the increase, but there 
has unquestionably been an increase. 

7041. Is cotton grown there ?—Yes. 

7042. You could not have got that cotton down 
so conveniently to Calcutta if you had not had 
the railway and the canal also?—Yes; t|^o rml- 
way always takes as much as it can carry, and the 
surplus goes by canal or river. 

7043. CkaimuM.] Has the canal led tO’ the 

growth 
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growth of what are called irrigated orops to any 
oonalderablc extent, such as sugarcane, which 
requires constant irrigation?—In an enormous 
extent 

7044. Aud thoso employ the labour of the 
country through a great part of tlic year?— 
Yes. 

7045. Mr. Fawcett.1 It has not been your duty 
to advise the Government what public works lo 
carry out, has it?—No; my duty was to control 
the Recounts. 

7046. Then who, for instance, is there, or is 
there anyone a«3Cording to your knowledge on 
whom wo could fasten the rosponsihility of ad¬ 
vising the Government to guarantee 5 per cent, 
for a railway which does not pay its working 
expenses?—1 do not know who die authority is 
who gave that advice. 

7047. But is there in the Public’Works Do- 
partinont a department of advice?—The adviser 
in India is the Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Public Works Department, 

7048. Mr. Crawford,'] Has any guarantee 


been given in India?—The guarantee was given 
in England. 

7049. Therefore the responsible person must 
be found in the India Office here ? — I pre¬ 
sume so. . 

7050. Mr. Fawcett.] Then had you nothing 
to do in your dejmvtmcnt in sending home in¬ 
formation to England ns to whether a guarantee 
should be granted to a particular railway, or 
whether a parlicidar irrigation work shoidd be 
carried out?—No; that was not part of my 
duty. 

7051. Do you know whether there h.as been 
any department whose duly ii was to send home 
those recommendations ? — If recommendations 
go from Jiuliu, they would go from the office of 
tlie Secretary ol'the Government. 

7052. But I understand you that the rc.spon- 
sihility of granting these railway guarautecs and 
earr 3 ii)g out other public works is with the 
India Office in London?—-It rests with the 
Secrelarv of State for India in Council. 
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Mr. IIenri' Stewart IIeid, colled in; and Examined. 


Mr. Reid. 7053. Cliairwmi,'] Wll.L you be good enough 
— to state what office you hold in India?—I hold 

iGJune at present the office of .Tuuior Member of the 

Board of llevcnue in the North Western Pro¬ 
vinces. 

TO.^. And have you been for some years in 
the llevenuc Department?—1 entered it in 1847, 
I may say; I was in charge of the Educational 
Department for 12 years. 

7055. Have you directed your attention to the 
Desjiatch of the Secretary of Stale of .luly 1862, 
with refcreuce to the inlrodueiion of a per- 
niauent settlement in the North Western Pro¬ 
vinces ?—Yes. 

7056. Can you state whether anything was 
done on the receipt of that Despatch to carry out 
the scheme of a permanent settlement ?—1 do not 
think that any definite orders were contained in 
that Despatch. It explained the principles on 
which Her Majesty’s Government were jtrepared 
to sanction a permanent settlement, and it was 
directed that rejiorls should be called for from 
the local gvvernments; but. there was no express 
order in that Despatch directing that a pennauent 
settlement should be made. 

7057. Do you know what was done to carry 
out those views ?—Settlement officers were pre¬ 
pared to take up the question of assessment with 
reference to a permanent settlement, and it was 
enjoined on them to be exceedingly careful, and 

. they were told that their responsibilities were in¬ 
creased by this order; but it was merely then 
spoken of as a prospect. 

7058. But were they invited to express any 
opinion as to the convenience, propriety, or prac¬ 
ticability' of introducing that permanent settle¬ 
ment?—The opinions of the members of the 
Board of Kevenue and selected officers were 
called for, I know. I was not then in the 
llevcnue Department. 

7059. Have you since hiul occasion to examine 
those, so 08 to be able to tell the Committee 
what is the general result of them ?—A number 
of die revenue officers were in favour of a perma¬ 
nent settlement, and others opposed it; but the 


weight of opinion was in favour of the permanent 
seftTcmcnt then. 

7060. Were any further instructions commu¬ 
nicated on the subject?—No not until tbe De¬ 
spatch of the 24lh of March 1865, in which definite 
instructions were laid dow'n, and the Secretary 
of State expressed the readiness of Her Majesty a 
G overnment to sanction an immediate asscBsment 
in per|)etuity. 

7061. Mr. J. B. Smith.} What Secretary of 
State was that ?—Sir Charles Wood. 

. 7062. Chairmiin.} Do you know what was- 
done upon that? — Before anything could be 
carried out, that is, completed, in India» 
the Despatch of 1860 (Lord de Grey’s) came 
out, and there a fresh condition was intro¬ 
duced, as it were. Tho condition under the 
Despatch of March 1865 was that 80 per cent, 
of the culturuble area should bo cultivated: all 
estates in which 80 per cent, of the culturablo 
area were cultivated were supposed to be fit for 
[lermancnt settlement. 

7063. After the Despatch of Lord de Grey, 
were any practicable steps taken to carry it out? 
—That Despatch introduced a fresh condition,, 
namely, that the permanent asseserndht should 
not be extended to districts, tl»e assets of which 
would on the extension of canal irrigation exceed 
by 20 per cent, tho existing assets. 

7064. Do you mean by assets, the revenue 
received?—The whole rent-roll; that is, tho 
whole rental taken by the landowner. If 
you will allow me, I will read you the words 
of Lord do Grey’s Despatch: “ Under para¬ 
graph 18 of Sir Charles Wood’s Despatch of 
the 24th of March, No. 11, 1865, no estate 
of which the actual cultivation amounts to 
less than 80 per cent, of tho oultnrahle or mal- 
goozai'ee area is admissible to a settieinent in 
perpetuity. In like manner, a mle might be laid 
down that no permanent settlement should he 
concluded for any estate (he assets of which 
would, when canal irrigation shall have been 
carried to the full extent at present contemplated, 
exceed, in the opinion of the officers of tM Set- 
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tlement and Irrigation Departments, the existing 
assets in a promrtion exceeding 20 per cent.” 

7063. Then oy the term " assets,” as there used, 
■Nhat do yon understand ?—The rental assets. 

7066. By “rental assete” do you nican the 
whole sum that the owner of the property would 
derive from the land, including the land revenue 
that he would derive from the land including the 
land revenue that he would pay, or only his own 
share ?—Including the land revenue. If or in- 
alance, the rental assets would he, say, 2,000 /,; 
then 1,000 1. would bo paid as the Goyerament 
demand, but it would be included within the 
rental assets. 

7067. Were any steps taken on the reccijtt of 
that Despatch to carry out the system of penna- 
nent settlement?—Yes; fresh orders were issued 
W the Local Government, througli tiie Board of 
Boveuue, and settlement ofliccrs were again 
warned that the assessment must now be made 
with very great care, and that Government must 
he in no way compromised. In the settlement 
engagement (which is taken fi’omthe landowners! 
the words, “for .30 years or for ever, as tlio 
Government may determine,” were inserted in 
lieu of the words, “in pcr{K;luity.” That was 
to guard Government from being compromised 
in any way. 

7068. By which you understand that it was 
still left open to the Government to stand upon 
the 30 years’ settlement, or at any future lime to 
make it permanent?—Yes; and besides, no settle¬ 
ment is considered final until it has been sanctioned 
by Governmont, and no settlements have been 
eanedoned by Government except one or two. 

7060. Were any further instructions issued l)y 
the Secretary of Stale?—Yes, by Sir Stafford 
Northcoto, in a Despatch of the 2.3rd of M.irch 
1867, in whicli the second rule, regarding the ex¬ 
tension of canal irrigation tvas modified as fol¬ 
lows ; — “No permanent settlement slnill be 
concluded for any estate to w hich canal irriga¬ 
tion is, in tho opinion of the Governor General 
in Council, likely to be extended within the next 
20 years, and the existing assets of whicli would 
thereby be increased in the proportion of 20 |>er 
cent.” The term of 20 years was introduced into 
that order. 

7070. Instead of ajiplying it merely to those 
at present liable to canal irrigation, it was ex¬ 
tended to all estates that might be supposed to 
be subject to irrigation within 20 years '<—Y cs. 

7071. Did you not state, tluit under these 
various instructions a permanent settlement 
bad only been actually made in two or three 
cases ?—1 believe that it has not been made in 
any cases at all except under the form of that 
engagement which allows the (jovernment the 
option of decidmg whether It shall be for ever or 
for 30 years; that is the engagement which is 
now taken. 

7072. But under the provisions of that engage¬ 
ment tho Government have not yet decided that 
any of those settlements shall be permanent ?— 
No; the current of feeling is now quite the other 
way in India. It is so, I bel’eve, with the 
Government of the North West. 

7078. When you speak of the current of feei¬ 
ng, do you mean that the deliberate judgment 
or the officers administering the revenue has 
dianged on the subject?—I think so. 

7074. What is Iheir present view, then?— 
Their present view is that, by the adojption of a 
penniaent settlement you would sacrinoe a very 
isi^ amount of prospective revenue. For in- 
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stance, the revised assessments will yield pro¬ 
bably an increase of 450,000 1. 

7075. That is the revision that is now going 
on ?—The revision that is now going on, assessing, 
as we are, at 50 per cent, instead of 66 pw cent. 
If the assessment had bben sanctioned in per¬ 
petuity on existing assets, w'o should have lost 
tills 450,000 /. a year. 

7076. Are we to attrilmte this inere.ase, not- 
withstaiiditig that you have lowered the rate of 
assessment to the improved condition of ihe agri¬ 
culture, or to the increase of prices?—In the first 
place, 1 think in many districts to in<n-eas<; of 
cultivation, and also to extension of eaiial irriga¬ 
tion ; and lastly, to rise in rent caused by rise 
in the prices of agricultural produce, 

7077. Tiicn do you not ascribe tlie increase to 
any great improvoiiieiit in the cultivation that was 
previously existing?—No; except that irrig.ation 
IS in itself so great an improvement in Imlia; it 
is bolli manure and irrigation, you may say. 

7078. But yon do not atfrilnite it to other 
modes of improvement; what would lie called 
improved agriculture, for instance ? — No, 1 
think not. 

707!). So that, in point of fact, whatever in- 
creasc has arisen does not appear, according to 
you, to have arisen from any efforts made by jicr- 
sons in possession of the soil, Init from cirenm- 
Btanccs independent of tliom?—Where there arc 
small holdings, of course the cultivation is very 
careful; but there has been no improveil system 
of agrienlture introduced, that I am aware of. 

7080. Was it not careful at the time of the 
jirevioiis settlement, or is the ln(trpa.''ed ^•ha^go 
upon the holder due to his improved ('are ?—1 
Ciiuiiol say with rel’erenee to former cultivation ; 
but tJie cultivation now is very careful indeed, 
in garden lainl espociiarty’. 

7081. Then has this eliangc of opinion led to 
the. reconsideration of the question by the Go¬ 
vernment of tlio North IV'eslern I’roviiices?—The 
Governmenl of the North West, in reviewing the 
revised assessment of Boolundshulnir, one of the 
districts of the Meerut divi.sion, found that al¬ 
though the assessment had been made faii’ly at the 
time when it was made, that is to say, that tho 
Government domand represented a moiety of tho 
rentiJ assets of the day', within the five or six 
years which had elapsed since the settlement, the 
rentals of certain vill.agcs had increased l>y’ 30, 
40, and even 50 }»er cent.. The Lieutenant Go¬ 
vernor reported the ease to the Gxverniiaent of 
India, jtointing out that rise in rent, must be 
considered as a most important element In dis¬ 
cussing tlie pro|»ricty of jiennanent settlement. 

7082. Whai was tliat supposed inere.ase, to 
which yon have now referred, aseertaiued vir con¬ 
ceived to he due to ?—It was partly due to the 
fact, that when a revision of settlement is pend¬ 
ing, the landowners arc rather backward to niise 
their rent; and as soon as the settlement is con¬ 
cluded and they feel that they are safe, they 
enhance the rents on the tenants. certain 
amount, of course, was due to that. Then again 
the prices of agricultural produce have risen con¬ 
siderably ; there is a much larger demand, and 
they can export much more largely than they 
did before. 

708.3. Amongst the reasons for an increase of 
assets you have nientionod, you did not say any¬ 
thing of improved eummunioatiuns by railway 
and otherwise; do you consider that that has 
oontribiited to the increased assets of the land ? 
—Decidedly; in districts whore formerly there 
T I 2 was 
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was difficulty of communication, grain was selling 
at mere nominal rates. 

7084. Was it the case in the North Western 
Provinces, that the grain in good seasons was 
sometimes eaten off the land hy the cattle, because 
it was not worth cutting ?—1 have never heard 

that. 

7085. But the iwicc of it was almost 
nominal, you say?—In Jubhulpore, which is 
now out, but formerly was in the North-West, 
tlie price of grain was at one time down to 
about four innimds a rupee, that is to say 320lbs. 
for a rupee. 

7086. When it was entirely without com- 
ninnieatiun '*—When communications were very 
difficult 

7087. What is now considered, or what would 
ou consider the ordinary price of grain at .luh- 
uljwrc ?—1 could only liazar<l a guess; about 

50 or 60 lbs. in jdace of 320 lbs.; there is that 
difference I should ihink. 

7088. But J ubbnlpore was an extreme case, I 
suppose?—Tmention it as a very extreme case, 
and a great number of ycai’s ago. 

708y. Can you give the Committee now gcnei'- 
ally what is conceived by the revenue officers of 
the North Western Provinces ti> be the just view 
of the ndvaut.iges or dis-ad vantages of the perma¬ 
nent BCtllenienI ?—I think th.at the general view, 
is that the advantages are purely theoretical. 1 
think in (he Despatch the advantages were enu- 
incrnted as being the increased contentment and 
loyalty of the poojilc, and the encouragement 
afforded to laying out capital. Under the rules 
that were laid down in the Dcspatcli of 1865, a 
permanent settlement would be made at higher 
rates tlian a teinporai v settlement; for in.slance, 
if the settlement was made for 30 years, it would 
be made at a n)oiety of (he ren(al assets, that is 
to say, if (he ren(ul of a village was 1,000/., the 
Goveninient demand would be 500 /.; but if i( 
was made in perpetuity, it would be 600/. in 
place of 50((/. No landowner in India would 
care to pay for 30 yc.ars 600 rupees, oi- 600/, a 
year in jdaeo of 5(l0 /. And (hen again, be docs 
not look forward 30 years; be thinks that at the 
end of 30 years the change may be for his advan¬ 
tage; he would rather not be tied dow’ii for 
ever. 

7060. You think that be would like to have 
the matter reopened in ca.<c tbere should be any 
change adverse to him ?—Uatboi', in case thcJ'c 
sliouid be nijiV elninge favourable to him. 

7091. Ciiiiiigc of circumstances adverse to liiin; 
and therefore change of revenue demand more 
favourable to liiin '! —Yea. 

7092. Is it your ojiinion that in the treatment 
of bis property as to what is called the improve¬ 
ment by expenditure of money, be would not be 
influenced by any consideration of wbctlier the 
settlement was Cor 30 years or in perpetuity?— 
No, 1 do not think be would, lie fully belteves 
that under the temporary settlement at the end 
of 30 years he will be settbid with again. 

709 . 3 . You think that the less rent would be 
an equal inducement to him during the 30 years 
to spend money as paying the higher rent would 
be ?—The higher rent of course furnishes more 
inducement to a man to improve his land, but 
independently of that it would hold out no further 
iuducement with reference to the idea of a per¬ 
petual tenure. 

7094. You rather adopt the view tliat high 
rents make good farmers?—I think thev do up 
to a certain point, till the rent is cniemng ; I 


found that the case in Assam, the revenue-rates 
wore normal, and there was no farming at 

7095. The people wore so indolent you mean? 
—Yes; by cultivating a few acres tiiey oouM 
satisfy the Government demand. 

7096. And has the effect of increasing tiie 
demand been to increase their industry ?—^They 
were talking of laying on a much higher assess- 
meut; I was there merely for a few weeks. 

7097 . Have you anything further to say. as 
regards your opinion with reference to the 
advantages of the 30 years’ settlement ? —Of 
course there is that groat advantage that you 
revise the accounts, as it were, at the end of the 
30 years, and Government participate in the 
nddltioual profits arising from increased cultiva¬ 
tion or increased irrigation, or a rise in the price 
of agricultural jiroduce and of rents. 

7098. Arc you able to state to the Committee 
whether in the principle of a revision the officers 
are entitled to take into account improvements 
that result from the increase of caiiital in farm¬ 
ing, and from increased skill, or whether they 
are hound only to regard the prices and the 
natural condition of soil, and the facilities for 
irrigation?—The assessment is made generally 
upon (be existing rental assets of the village; 
the assets may have been increased at the expense 
and by the labour of the landowner. In that 
case the settlement officer will very likely make 
sonic allowance; for instance, if the iondownct 
had such a large amount of capital in making 
masonry welbs, and had done so just before the 
sctdeinent was commenced, the settlement officer 
would asse.ss that land at a sum very little above,; 
uuirrigatfd rates; he w'onld allow him the benefit 
of his expenditure of capital. 

7099. lYhen you say, if he had lately made 
that cx])ciiditurc, do you mean within the period 
of the (ornier settlement, or within a very recent 
jicriod?—If he did it so long ago that he had 
recon])ed the original cost by additional profits, 
then 1 do not think it would be taken into 
account. 

7100. But you think that if it was an improve¬ 
ment li-oiii capital not resulting from natural 
causes, if he had not been recou|>ed he could not 
be a.sscssed on it as against him r—He would not 
he assessed at full irrigated rates, and if the im- 
jirovements were very recent, the assessment 
would be very little above unirrigated rates, 

7101. But supposing that the person, by highly 
manuring his (arm, or by improved ^^rocesses of 
agriculture, hud increased the gross produce, 
would the additional rental derived from that be 
the subject of assessment as part of the assets, or 
would that be thrown out of the account?—ilf the 
])ersou who improved the land wore the tenant, 
the (iovernment would take from the landlord 
half (he rent, hut if he were a landlord tliey would 
not assess at rates much higher than the rates for 
land of a similar quality in the adjoining villages. 

7102. You mean that if they were dealing with 
the holding jmrely as a question of revenue, they 
would assess the land according to its quality as 
compared with'' the qualities of adjacent lands?—• 
Yes. 

7103. They would not take into account the 
fact that he got more 1^ farming his land better 
than his uelglibour?—No;, not if he had not lum- 
self received the profit in the shape of Hddttiuaal 
rent. If the manuring was done, by the tenant, 
and the tenant was paving, say 10 rupees an 
acre, when other land 01 the saihe kind was only 
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pajing eight, Oovermnent wonld take the half of 
10, and not the half of eight. 

7104. ^en, according to your view, if the 
landlord improved the land for his tenant, instead 
of the tenant doing it, the asaetsment Would not 
bo increased in that case, whereas if the tenant 
did it, it would bo increased?—The assessment 
would be increased if the tenant were at the 
trouble and expense, and paid a higber rent. 

7105. Can you explain upon wbat ])rinci{)lc8of 
right that is done; now do you reconcile it witli 
the system of taxation of the land ; that if the 
landlord should improve the land and employ a 
tenant to cultivate it, the assessment slinuld he 
one way, and that if the tenant should do it, the 
assessment should be another way ?—The assess¬ 
ment is mode upon actual rental, and in the etisc 
where the tenant has improved the laud , he may he 

E ’ing a higher rent. When the landlord has 
laeif improved the land, and hinuselfeultivatcs 
it, the rent would be calculated at the average 
of the rent rates of land of similar quality 
in the vicinity; so that he would iu that ease, 

{ 'ou may say, escape additional assessment. If the 
andlord had improved the Land iiud let it to a 
tenant at a higher rent, the (Jovcrmuctit demand 
would be calculated as the higber rout; I missed 
tlie words “for Ids tenants,” iu the jircceding 
question. 

7106. Supposing two pieces of land in the 
sonic immediate uciglibourliood of precisely the 
8,arac natural quality, and iu the same natural 
conditions, and that in the one case tluj land 


yielded a higher rent to the owner than in the 
other, would you take half the higher rent in 
"the one case as you would in the other ? --^lay I 
explain it in detail ? In Oude the assessments 
arc made almost entirely on what are called con¬ 
ventional soils. There arc three zones of cultiva¬ 
tion : one immediately surrounding the village, 
an intennediate zone, and an outlying zone. 
Originally ^c lands in the inlermcdiate zone, 
and the zone immediately surrounding the village, 
were of the same quality ; hut the lands imme¬ 
diately adjoining the village site have Iteen 
latrgclj manured and irrigated, and the soil has 
been improved; the ixnt rates of that zone ar(> 
perhaps double those of the intenuediak zone, 
end we should lake double ns the Uovernnieiit 
demand from.the land. 

7107. In my question 1 asked yon about land 
under the same natural conditions, and those two 
zones are not under the same milur.al ennditions. 
I wanted to ask this: Supposing that two 
holdings existed in the same zone; tlio one by 
reason of its being verv highly cultivated, yield¬ 
ing a large return, and the other eultivatcd in a 
very low wav, and yielding a smaller rent, would 
you take half the rent of the highly cultivated 
plot, and half the rent of the inferior cultivated 
plot, as the measure of assessment ?—The a.ssess- 
ment of the Government demand would he based 
on the rental; if the rental Avere donhle in one 
case the Government demand would bo double. 

7108. Have you heard, cither directly or 
through the oflScers of Government, that there is 
any feeling expressed by the native holders in 
&vour of a permanent settlement, or is their 
feeling generally in favour of the .30 years’ 
eettlement?—I think that they are rather in- 
tUfibrent to it in the abstract, and they certainly 
would prefer a more lenient settlement for a 
i^ifU m years than a higher assessment in 



you speak of that as the generally 
\ 


expressed opinion, or is that your idea of the 
thing?—1 never discussed that opinion with our 
'settlement officers; but I believe thiit that is 
tlieir opinion. 

7110. I meant to ask whether yon had oppor¬ 
tunity of discussing it with the native holders 
of intelligence so as to know Aidiat their viciv 
would he?—It has been icgardcd as being so 
entirely in abeyance for the ju'esent, that it is 
not a subject that T have taken up very much in 
iny intercourse Avilh the natiAcs. 

7111. Sir C. lUinifietd."] With reference to 
the question just now’ jnit to you about manures, 
do you believe that, in practice, a settlement 
officer ever eomfiders the question of the apjdica- 
tion of manures to the soil, and inatlc any alloAv- 
unee on that particular ground that the soil Jmd 
been manured?—Only in this Avay, that the 
iiiamired land hears always a higher rent rale 
an<l a higher revenue rati;. 

7112. I ])cri'eclly nndci sland that lie has looked 
at the (piality of the ground, as that quality had 
been produced by manuring, but be never made 
a man any allowance ordcdiietion because lie had 
recently .spent money in maniin' ?—No. 

7113. And in fact no artificial mannn’s arc used 
in India; the in.aniirc th.al n man ))nts on his 
field i.s just the droppings of the c.attle that he 
colleels?—Yes; and sometimes they do eoileet. 
nnuHire. 

Till. Hut there is no artificial manure used, 
such as guano?—No. 

711.0. And you recollect, no doulit, that there 
Aviis a prineli»le of assessment Iniil ilow ii by the, 
late Mr. I'homason that it could never he reduced 
to a mere matter of arithmetical cakuialion ?— 
Yes. 

7116. And is not that the, principle that guides 
settlement officers tioav very mucli?—Cert iinly, 

7117. And although you look at the rental 
Avliicli the tenant jiays to tlic landlord for the 
land, still you do not implicitly follow that ; you 
also form your oavti idea of Avhat the jiroper rental 
of the land is?—I do not think that Ave often go 
above .'»() ]icr cent., but avc often go below it. 

7118. Every settlement officer has rent rates 
on ilificrcnt soils.to gniUo him?—Yes. 

71 If). And he applies his rent rates to the 
rental as derived from the landlowl’s retiniis, and 
he sometimes is led to tin; conclusion that the 
rental as shoAvn in the landlord’s returns may not 
be the proper rental to apply to the land?—In 
that case he Avould eorreet tlic landlsrd’srant roll 
by Avliat are called the I*<‘rgunnah rat<?.«, that 
is, the average rent rales ruling in the ncighbour- 
lioud. 

7120. In how many districts is the settlement 
of the North West provinces completed?—I'hc 
settlements may be said to be entirely concluded 
in seven districts; allliongb tlicy liaAC notri'ceivcd 
the sanction of Government, the real assessment 
is concluded ; they are very nearly concluded in 
three, and they are in iirogres.s in 15. 

7121. Sir William Mnir, the Lienten.-int Go¬ 
vernor of the North West Provinces, Avas, a few 
j’cars ago, a great advocate for (he jioriiiancnt 
settlement, was he not ?— Yes, he avus. 

. 7122. And I think he Avrotc a Minute on the 
subject in favour of it?—Yes. 

7123. Can you tell rao whether he retains that 
opinion now ?—I believe not, as he has referred the 
question of the propriety of a pcrmanciit ecttlo- 
ment to the Government of India, with reference 
to the facta elicited by tbc inquiry into the ade¬ 
quacy of the Boolundshuhur assesnueni 

X T 3 7124. Those 
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Mr. Meid. 7124. Tlioso foots have caused him to modify 
7~ his opinion, and to the best oi' your belief, at the 
i6 June prescTit lime lie is opiwsed to a permanent settle^ 
ment?—IthinkheiH. 

712.5. And from what you have told ns, I 
fancy w(! may infer that the Government, as yet, 
is in no way pledged to sanction the settlement 
in pcrjietuity in any district?—Not that 1 am 
aware of; they are protected by the form of set¬ 
tlement engagement which was issued in 1867. 

7126. You seem to think that the landholders 
do not attach much value to a permanent settle¬ 
ment ; docs that remark refer rather to the small 
landliolders, or would you include the large land¬ 
holders in it also ?—1 should include them all. 

7127. But have you not in conversation with 
the largo landholders, Jieard any wish for a per¬ 
manent settlement osf)ressed ? —No; I have’ not 
discussed the subject inucdi Avith them. 

7128. When you Avore in Undo, did the 
taloiikdars never expre.ss their wish for a per¬ 
manent settlement to you?—No, not even there; 
1 cannot recall to mind any expression of the 
kind. 

7129. You never sought opinion on the subject 
in Oude?—It was not mooted at all then in 
Onde. 

71.30. You said that this increase of rent Avhich 
has Jiecn so noticeable in one district of the 
North West Provinces Avas not owing to im¬ 
proved agriculture ?— No. 

7131. By that 1 fancy yon mean not owing to 
any improved system of ngric\dture; lint may it 
ni>t have l)eon oAving to more valuable crops htdiig 
raised than formerly used to he raised V—Where 
canal irrigation extends, there is, of course, a 
greater breadth, for instance, of sugar-cane cul- 
tiA'ation. 

7132. And has not the sugar-cane cultivation 
increased gi’catly in the last 20 years?—Very 
largely indeed. 

7133. ,So that it would 1)C a more correct way 
to put your ansAver thus: that the style and sys¬ 
tem of fanning bus not alfeiTd, hut that hotter 
and more valuable crops arc raised?—That might 
he included in the reference 1 made to irriga¬ 
tion. 

7134. Rents in the North West Prov'inccs arc 
generally pai^in money, are they not; 1 mean 
they arc ])aid in money more than in kind?—Yes. 

713;5. And is it not the case that corn rents 
are decreasing, and money rents arc super¬ 
seding corn-rents, even in those districts where 
roni rents still prevail?—Yes, it is the interest 
of the tenant now to have the corn rent com¬ 
muted into a money rent. 

7136. In fact, AA'as there not an Act passed in 
the North West Provinces some few years ago, 
resj)ceting the commutation of com rents into 
money rents?—No, but the Board of Revenue 
have submitted a draft Reut Bill to the Local 
Government. 

7137. That was part of the measure, was it 
not?—Yes. 

7138. A good industrious tenant would prefer 
a money rent, would he not ?—Yes. 

7139. And wherever you find the rents in 
kind, it k generally the case that the cnltivaticgi 
is of an inferior kind, is it not ?—Yes; in the 

. famine that was particularly remarkable; the 
land tliat paid money mnt was irrigated when 
the land that paid a grain rent was loft dry. 

7140. Should you say that the practice of 
settlement officers was to take no account of the 
expenditure of the proprietors in wells that have 


been constructed many years wells of old 
date?—Just so. 

7141. Only in the case where a man had made 
a well within three or four years, would mi aMow* 
ance be made on that account?*—Yes. 

7142. Are you aware that oije marked efihot 
of the permanent settlement in Bengal, k that 
the parties with whom it was made have created 

S ermanent under-tenures at a fixed rent, thereW 
ivesting themselves of all prospective benefit 
from increased rental ?■—Yes; and the law has 
done the s-anic in the North West Provinces in 
the Benares Division. 

7143. Which is under a permanent settle¬ 
ment?—Yes, the law I allude to, is Act 10 of 
1859. 

7144. TJiose results that have been observed 
in Bengal are etiually observed in the Benwes 
Province, are they not?—They ate observed, 
hut not to the same extent; there is not the 
same minute subdivision of tenure there tbit 
there is in Bengal. 

7145. Therefore, one effect is, that the benefit 
of a permanent settlement may very soon be 
lost to the parties with whom the, i)ennanent 
settlement is ninde, and other parties not in the 
contemidation of the Government may step in 
and reap the great advantages of the permanent 
settlement ?—Yes, in the form of nndor-tenures 
absorbing the profits; hut in temporarily settled 
estates the remedy is in the hand of the land¬ 
owner, to some extent; he can turn a man out 
befoi c ho acquires a right of occnjtancy. 

7146. 1 am not speaking of tenant rights of 
oeeupaney no(]nircd by prescriptive occupation, 
but of those uudei'-lenures created, in which Ae 
landowner has alienated his interests. The parties 
with Avhom the permanent settlement was made, 
are tlieroforc not by any means always those who 
reaj) the benefits, hut other parties not in the 
niiiul of the Government at the time of the settile- 
inont may he. real gainers by it?—I think such 
cases would he, comparatively rare. 

7147. You have heard that they are very fre¬ 
quent in Bengal ?—The subdivision tliere is very 
minute. 

7148. Ami the first holders of the under- 
tcnurcB have permanently leased their toniures 
to other parties, who again have leased them, 
somciimes tJiere arc two or tliree links in 
the chain of middlemen. You have heard that 
perhaps?—Yes, I know that they have minute 
subdivisions. 

. 7149. ChairmaH.~\ Under the law, if a person 
who pays revenue to Government wishes to make 
a grant at a fixed rate in peqietuity to a third 
party, that grant would still be subject to the 
right of the Government to revise the settlement 
under Avliich the revenue payer held at the time ? 
—Quite so; the Government rate would not be 
affected in any way whatever. 

7150. Mr. ihVfcy.] Are the North West Pro¬ 
vinces thoroughly surveyed ?—There are three 
kinds of survey; there is the survey of the 
whole of India of the Topographical Society; 
then there is the Revenue Survey; that also is 
a scientific survey; and then there is a survey 
made by native surveyors for assessment pur¬ 
poses, under the supervision of the settlement 
officers. * 

7151. Yon do not remember perhaps upon 
what scale ?—The common scale is 2 native chuas, 
of 55 yards to 1 inch. 

7152. That is on a very large scale, so that the 

different 
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different holdings ore clearly and distinctly laid 
down, I suppose ?—Every single field. 

7153. 't hat is, 1 suppose, every distinct patch 
of iultivation, because the -ficlcis, 1 fancy, are 
sometimes very large? — The rice patches are 
often not larger than the space inclosed by these 
taUee, and they are down. 

7154. Then, as regards the assessment, that is 
made in the first instance from a return from the 
zemindars or other holders, I suppose ? — The 
zemindar gives in his rent roll. 

7155. And that is checked by the surveyor, or 
by some officer appointed by Government?—In 
the first instance, the village is very carefully 
measured, and opposite the entry for each field 
the quality of the soil and irrigation, or non-irri¬ 
gation is put down, and the rent rates are ascer¬ 
tained from inquiry iu the village, and the neigh¬ 
bouring viUsges of the rent rates paid fur different 
kinds of soil and for land in certain positions; 
those near the village paying more than the out¬ 
lying lands. Then the landlioldcr is called upon 
to give in his rent roll, Uis rent roll is corrected 
by a reference to these rates, whicli have been 
ascertained by the settlement officer to exist 
either in Uiat Village or in neighbouring villages, 
looking to the quality of the land, and the cir¬ 
cumstances of the village tool of course. 

7156. And, as far as you know, the assess¬ 
ments are acquiesced in, ns being just and 
equitable, are they ?—In some cases, where there 
has been a rise in the Government demand, 
although tlie Government demand may be very 
moderate, the landowner does not look so imicli 
at the moderation of the demand, as make a com¬ 
parison between the old land revenue and the 
present 

7157. I am not asking whether there arc indi¬ 
vidual or even numerous instances of cum])laint, 
but the justice of the action of the Governmctit 
in the matter is admitted in the main, and there 
is no general coiiqrlaint of ojrpression ?—Not 
at all 

7158. The mode of assessment is not a matter 
of complaint in the province ! —No. 

7158. Is there much uncultivated land that 
ought to be cultivated itt the North West Pro¬ 
vinces?—In some districts hardly any; in others, 
like Gorruokpore and Dustec, there is still a cou- 
uderable amount of uncultivated area. 

7160. Is that coming under cultivation ?—Yes, 
rapidly ; in liiet the revised settlement for Gor- 
iniokpore and Bustce, has risen from 200,000 /. to 
280,(K)0 /. 

7161. Has any large increase of traffic by rail¬ 
way or river, or by the roatl, occurred of late 
years?—By river there is an increased traffic. 
For instance, in the famine year very largo 
su{q>UeB were sent down from districts which did 
aotaufier. 

7162. Supplies of grain you mean, wheat and 
rice ?—Yes, chiefly. 

7163. You said that the sugar-cane cultivation 
bad largely increased of late years; is that a great 
article of export, or is it chiefly consumed in the 
large cities of the North West Provinces ?—It is 
on article I may say sent to neighbouring marts 
cliicfly, and from thence it is exported elsewhere. 

7164. You spoke of this as the pennanent 
settlement, and I think it is generally called the 
permanent settlement of the North West Pro¬ 
vinces i but as a matter of fact, it is usually a 
^years’ settlement, is it not?—We hare no real 
petmaaont settlement yet, except in the Benwres 

(h 62 . 


Division; and these despatches to which I have 
referred, contemplate the introduction of a [»er- 
manent settlement into the districts at present 
temporarily settled. 

7165. But that has not been carried out?—^It 
has uot been carried out. 

7166. Nor is it likely, I apprehend now, to be 
carried out from the feeling of the officers in the 

5 »rovincc?—I think that tlicre is a very strong 
celing against the projiriety of a ])crmanent 
settlement. 

7167. You told us that ivhcn a settlement had 
been made, it was not binding till it had received 
final sanction from Governiuent; is it the fact 
that settlements arc made and acted upon for a 
scries of ycai's that a\;c not held !)y the coiu-ts of 
law as bifing conclusive against the Government, 
tho»igli assumed to be so by the prtqo'ictors or 
occupiers ?—The assessments are made, not for a 
whole district of course at once, but for ecrtaiii 
portions of a district called pergunnahs; three or 
four, pcrliaiis, may he assessed at the same time, 
and tlic reiised assessment declared is jirovi- 
Bionally sanctioned by the Board of Revenue. 
When the whole district has emne undijr assoss- 
mciit, rejiort is made to Government and final 
sanction is accorded. I do not think that the 
courts of law wonkl hold that the engagement 
was binding before that final sanction. 

7168. As I understand you now, there docs 
not seem to be any objection to tliat; it i.s simply 
a ]>r<)visional arrangement for a number of years? 
— It is a provisional sanction till tbo final sanction 
of tlic Government is accorded. 

7168. Is it uHiially limited to five or six years ? 
—It ought not to be beyond six or seven yeai'sat 
the outside. 

7170. I presume that it very rarely is?—Very 
rarely. There arc causes that somotiiucs retard 
the final completion of the settlement. 

7171. Mr./Jwe/i.] I rrigation works have been 
iiKwe exclusively conducted in the North West 
Provinces than in any other ])art of India, have 
they not ?—I do not know willi regard to Madras; 
certainly more so than in the Punjuh or Bengal. 

7172. U]>wards of two aiid-a-half millions has 
been laid out in irrigation works there, 1 think? 
—I cannot remember the exact expenditure: I 
know that there Inis been a very large ex[ieiidi' 
tiire. 

7173. In the famine year that proved of the 
greatest advantage to the country, did it not ?— 
Yes. . . 

7174. And there was a great dispositiort on the 
part of the inhabitants to use every exertion to 
avail themselves of the advantages attonled by 
the Government, was there not?—Yes, 

717.'). Do you think that there is an inclination 
to believe that those works had been more ex¬ 
tensively conducteil in provinces where the per¬ 
manent settlement does not exist ?—Wc have no 
canals in the Nortli West Provinces in perma¬ 
nently settled districts. 

7176. And do you tliiiik that people might, be 
prejudiced against a iwrmaneut sottloimuit, from 
the belief that the Government then would not 
be inclined to undertake such extensive works? 
—Government would look to a return from the 
water rate; but owing to the position of the Mr- 
manently settled districts (they all lie down closa 
to Benares) there are no facilities there fur the 
construction of canals. 

7177. But in other parts of India, irrigation 
works might be of great use 1 suppose, as m the 
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North West Pjroviiicca ?—I do not think that the 
question of n j)cmancnl or temporary settlement 
would jidcct the action of Goverment in the 
matter, or that the people would take that fact 
into ronsiiicration. 

7178. IMr. jFaMJCctt,] AVhat proportion of the 
laud in the North West Provinces is under per¬ 
manent settlement ? — The area <if the land 
under jiermanent settlement is 1(1,973 square 
miles. 

7179. And all that has been placed under per¬ 
manent settlement in consc(iucncc of the Despatch 
of 1862, which was sent out by Sir Charles 
Wood, has it?—No, this has been permanently 
setllci! fur a loii^ time: it is an old ])ermancnt 
settlement, and husnothin<;^todowillithc present 
revision. ■ 

7180. Then are wo to understand tliat as ^'Ct 
no result whatever has been produced in con¬ 
sequence of this Dcspntc.li of Sir Charles Wood's? 
—J b( Hove that no result has been produced. 

7181. Then the Despatch has not operated at 
all; it has simply become a dead letter?—The 
Despatch has been modified twice since, first by 
Lord d(> Grey, and tben by Sir ,SlalI'ord North- 
cole, and the final sunetion rests I iina"ine, with 
Her Majc.sty’s Government at home. Every¬ 
thing is being prepai'cd and made ready for a 
permanent settlement. 

7182. Therefore the thing is in this position, 
that if for instance a Secretary of State should 
happen to take office who is in favour of the per¬ 
manent settlement, there is nothing whatever to 
prevent him from bringing a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the hind in the North-West at once 
.mder a permanent settlement, is there?—The 
districts, ol' which tlic asscssincnt-s that have been 
made under the orders of Government, witli a view 
to either a temporary or permanent settlement, 
could of course, at once be brought, under the 
orders of the Secrelaiy of State, under a per- 
jietuul settlement. 

7183. And you think that the Secretary of 
.State would liave power to do that, and might do 
it, altlioiigli it may be eontrary to tlic policy of 
the Governor General and contrary to the opinion 
of tlio.se who are engaged in the assessment ?—I 
do not know the extent of the powers of the Se¬ 
cretary of State in that, matter. 

718J. i'ou would rather not express an opinion 
on that |)oint?—It is rather a mattc^r of fact per¬ 
haps than of opinion; 1 do not know what the 
powers of the. Secretary of State arc. 

718.'). Th.aY. is your impression, that there is a 
real .amount of land now ready for jicrmancnt 
settlement which may at once be brought under 
])ermantmt settlement if the .Secretary of State 
for India should think it desirable to do so?—T 
believe so; under the settlement engagement in 
which the words arc reijorded that (he settlement 
“ sluill he for 30 years or for ever, as the Govern¬ 
ment may determine.” 

7186. But then do you think, as this Despatch 
was written in 1862, .and the despatches of Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Lord de Grey were five 
years afterwards, that any land has been placed 
under a permanent settlement in that interval of 
five years ?—The Despatch of 1862 did not direct 
that a Jiermanent settlement should be made; it 
merely oxjiressed the readiness of Her Majesty’s 
Govcrnincut to sanction a permanent settlement 
under certain conditions, end reports wore called 
for. 

7187. But as the jiolicy of a permanont settle¬ 


ment was recognised in 1862, and that policy woe 
not altered as 1 understand fw five years, do you 
think that the ^>eople who brought tlieuismves 
under the conditions of 1662 tmnk tlwt Ijiijsy 
have at any rate an equitable diaim to lia^« 
]>crmanont settlement m^e with them?—think 
that very few have engaged for a perhtanent 
setilement, the form of engagement is “ for 30 
years, or for ever, as the Government may deter- 
inine;” and in the circular of the Board of 
Revenue issuing that form, it was directed that 
tins form should be substituted for the previous 
foini, so that probably if any engagements had 
been taken in perpetuity they were cauoeUed> 
and the revised form substituted in then' place. 
1 am speaking of what I imagine has been done. 

7188. 1 understood, jicrfcclly, that no one after 
the revised order was issued, which stated that 
the Government reserved to itselfi Ihe right 
eitlier to have a 30 years’ settlement, or a per-, 
manent settlement, could have any moral or 
e()uitabic claim to a permanent settlement; but 
the thing is difierent, is it not, witli regard to 
anything done previous to Uie tiine wheu that 
order was issued ?—I think that very little was 
done; I am ngt aware how much, and 1 think 
that the peojilc themselves do not care for this 
pcrmanenl. settlement. 

7189. Do you think that there is laud fit for 

Jiermanent settlement in the North-West?—A 
very large number of estates already fulfil the 
t wo conditions. ^ 

7190. I siipjtosc you agree with those who lay 
down a most broad and fundamental distinction 
between revenue obtained from the land, and 
revenue obtained from any other sotiroe with 
regard to the incidence of it upon the people, 
and the feelings of the jieojile ?—Yes. 

7191. You would define in fast land revenue 
as rent?—As a moiety, the Government propor¬ 
tion, of the rent. 

7191. * And you define rent as the ajipropria- 
tion of a natural monojKjly which, if it was not 
ajipropriatecl by the Government, who can ad¬ 
minister it for tlie good of the jieople, would be 
aj)i)roj)riated by a class who might devote it 
entirely to their own advantage ?—The native 
Government aj)j)roi)riatcd the whole of it. 

7192. But that indicates, docs it not, tliedifiisiv 
cnee between revenue derived from the land, and 
revenue derived from any other source?—Yes; 

I do not look upon it as a tax. 

7193. Thcrcloi-e, if for instance the Govom- 
inent, having now the proprietary right in the 
land, permanently settle any land, what they 
virtually do is this: they give away a portion of 
national jnoperfy which belongs to we whole 
nation, and should be used for the whole nation, 
t/) a class, do they not?—Yes; tlicy give away 
the j>roj)erty of the State, and, I suppose, you 
may say of the people. 

7194. For instance, the result of the perma¬ 
nent settlement in Bengal has been this, that wo 
have sacrificed about three-fourths of the revoBBo 
that wo might otherwise obtain from the land, gild, 
in consequence of tliat sacrifice, which has not 
benefited the general body of tlie oultivatorl^ We 
lave been obliged to impose taxation whii^ ap* 
2 )eare to be onerous and vexatious ?—Yes; and of . 
course the same effect would foUowif we ^nated 
this 450,0001. increase which we got. on the m- 

* vised assessment of which 1 spoke. . 

7195. Is there not in your mind ayery strong 
reason, a stronger reasonihan evOT existed before, 

against 
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«mu 8 t the permanent settleinent, from what has 
t^cn place during the lost few years in India, 
with regard to the depreciation of money or the 
general rise in prices?—So far, of course, as the 
rise in pices anects rents it has siggravatod the 
evil. 

7196. For instance, if prices rise, we will iky 
arc doubled, then if the land revenue is perma¬ 
nently fixed, the Government, iijdo.pendcntly of 
any change in the agricultural circiunstanccs of 
the country virtually loses half its property, 
owing to the permanent settlement, does it not ? 
—It loses its right to claim the additional profits 
at the end of the term of the settlement. 

7197. In fact if prices arc doubled the Govern¬ 
ment could, merely from that circumstance, 
double its land revenue, if it were not perma¬ 
nently settled, without placing the i)ropriefors or 
the persons tinder them in one jot more unfavour¬ 
able n condition ?—The land revenue would not 
be doubled because the rent docs not rise in any¬ 
thing like the same projtortion. Tlio Govern¬ 
ment do not look to the price of agricultural pro¬ 
duce, but to the rent, and the rent we fimi does 
not increase in anything like the same ratio ns 
the value of agricultural produce. 

7198. But if the rent itiereased 50 per cent, in 
consequence of a rise ol' prices of 100 jter cent., 
the Government then could very con.siderably 
raise their land revenue without taking really 
more from the cultivator !—Yes; certainly. 

7199. And you have remarked that that de- 

f reciation in the value of money has gone on in 
ndia during the Inst few years, has it not; I de¬ 
fine depreciation of money by a rise in general 
prices; that is only a different way <if exjiresaing 
the same thing; that has gone on to a marked 
extent during the last few years, has it not ?— 
Yes; you may say since the mutiny. 

7200. I suppose wc are to draw the eonclusiou 
from your evidence that you are very decidedly 
epposed t<j the extension of the permauent settle¬ 
ment?—Yes, I am very strongly ojipused to it. 

7201. And as a practical measure for prevent¬ 
ing its possible extension, would you not recom¬ 
mend that something definite should he done to 
reverse tlie jadicy contained iu the Despatch of Sir 
Charles Wood, of 1862 ?—Of course, from what T 
have staled, my opinion must be (hat it would bo 
better that the orders regarding the introduction 
of a pcniiancnt settlement were cancelled. 

7202. So ns absolutely to jirevcnt the perma¬ 
nent settlement being extended in any way ?— 
Yes; i think that the jmrmanent settlement is an 
ovil. 

7203. And that cancolment would have to be 
done, in your opinion, by the Secretary of State 
for India in Council issuuig an order to cancel; 
would it not ?—The orders for the int roduelion of 
the permanent settlement of the North Wi^st ema¬ 
nated from the Secretary of State, and I sujiposc 
that they could only bo cancelled by him. 

7204. Froan your knowledge of the opinions of 
land revenue officers, 1 think you stated that 
at the present time there is abnost an unanimous 
opinion amongst those gentlemen who administer 
the land revenue in opposition to a permauent set¬ 
tlement ?—I tliink 80 . 

7205. And probably one reason why people 
who were iu favour or the permanent settlement, 
some years ago, have now become so very strongly 
opposed to it, is due to the fact that I previously 
alluded to, that the depreciation In tho value of 
money has brought home to them the fact that 
0.59. 


tho Government must inevitably lose by a per- m,, 
manent settlement ?—Y es, certainly. — 

7206. That you think has strengthened the op- 16 June 

position to it ?—Yes; ns shown 1 ^ the reference 1871 . 
made by. the Lieutenant Governor to the Go¬ 
vernment of India; the reference was based on- 

tirelj', I believe, on the rise of rental consequent 
on the rise of prices and extended cultivation. 

7207. Do you know from your knowledge, or 
can you direct your attention to any opuiions 
that have been (!X]>rc8Scd in favour tif the per¬ 
manent settlement lately by any high authority, 
anyone now resident in India ?—No, I do not 
know any eminent advocate for the permanent 
settlement at the present day in India. 

7208. In fact yon know a great number of 
officials and persons connected with the adminis¬ 
tration of the land revenue strongly opj)i>sc<l to 
the permanent settlement, and yoii cannot quote 
anyone, of mark who is in favour of the jtriueijJo 
now in India?—I cannot recall any' at|ire.sent; I 
tliiiik, at any' rate, they' must ho very few. 

7209. Therefore wc may draw the eonclusiou 
that an order issued by the Secretary of Slate 
for India to cancel the despatch iu favour of the 
permanent settlement Avoiild meet with almost 
unanimous approval from the officials iu India?— 

1 thitdt it would be generally a])provetl a.s they 
generally disapjjrove of jienuancnt settlements. 

7210. And would not be imwclcomc even to 
the people wlio would be immediately attceted by 
it?—No; 1 do not think that they would earo 
nuieh for it cither way ; I know that they would 
ratlier not pay an cuhamasd Govcrimieiit demand 
for a term of years, whle.li they would have to 
pay if there were a jjermaiieut settlement. 

7211. We are also distimrtly to understand, I 
think, that there is altogether a different lending 
in the jieojde of India iu paying land revenue 
from that which they have in paying any other 
kind of taxation ?-—Yes; I think that any other 
kind of taxation i.s niueli more distasteful to 
them ; and it is com))aralively novel. 

7212. And, therefore, it may very seriously 
affect (he loyalty of the Indian ])eo|ilc (ow.'irds 

our rule, and their contentment with it., if, there > 
being a .sacrifice, for Inslane.e, ol' four millions of 
land revenue, it is necessary, in eon.se()uenec of 
that .sacrifice, cither to inei ea.'^i! the tax or duty 
on some article of general consumption, .'-ueh u.s 
sidt, or to levy gome tax which is looked upon as 
vcxatlfius, like the iiieonio tax?- ! think it 
M’ould be most dnngeroiis. • * 

7213. Mr../. 7). SiiiilJi.'l Then, do yon think 
that the feeling iu India is now that the claims of 
the Government upon the land arc for thebcTiefit 
of the whob' pei>pm, of India, and that in pro¬ 
portion ns Government expenses may be in¬ 
creased by the depreciation of moiicv, ia the 
like luoportion the rents of their land may in¬ 
crease, so that tho one may eompeiisate for the 
other?—-Y^es, after the expiry of the term of 
settlement. 

7214. Do you think that that is the existing 
feeling of the i>eoi>le of India?—They recognise 
the entire right 01 Government to claim a large 
poi'tion of the rental; they do not dispute the 
right; it never eutcivs into their minds to dis¬ 
pute it. 

7215. Because that has always been the 
custom, has itjiiot?—Yea; as 1 said, the native 
guverumeuts used to take almost the whole 
rent. 

7216. And there never was such a thing as a 
permanent settlement heard of till the time of 

Lord 
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Lord Cornwallis?—No; ihe arrangeinente were 
made generally Irom year to year; certainly 
they wore in Oiiclo under the late native govern¬ 
ment. • 

7217. But the settlements formerly used to be 
made Irom year to year, and in some cases the 
rentil was calculated upon the crop, was it not, 
under otir Government 20 years ago?—T do not 
remember that, but (he settlement in the North- 
West was made on rcnlal. 

7218, What is the principle upon which this 
assessment is made. Supposing that you begin 
to assess a district, and in tbe course of two or 
three years, before it is completed, there is a 
very great increase in the i)rice of prtslnce, and 
also of rents, is your assessment in that portion 
which remains unasscssed increased in proportion 
to the advance in the price of produce and rents ? 
—It w«iiild he open, J tliink, to tbe settlement 
officer to revise the settlement, of the ]>art8 of the 
district which had been assessed in a case like that, 

721!1. Then in a case like that he would revise 
the assessment on the whole ?—He might revise 
the nssessmciit, I think, on the whole. A case 
occurred (he other day in which it was sujjposed 
that the a.ssessineut Itad been made at too low 
rates, and if that had been proved to he. the ease 
the assessment would have been inrallfied. 

7220. And they do tbat on the ground that the 
assessments are nothiuding upon t.lio Government 
until they have been sanctioned by tbe Govern¬ 
ment?-' No; but at the same time the Govern¬ 
ment would be very backward in revising the 
assessment; they would rather suffer a loss, 1 
think, unless it wore a very largo one. 

7221. I (liink yon statc<l that railways and 
irrigation works increase veiy much the value of 
the land ? --Yes. 

7222. Now supposing that a railway was pro¬ 
jected through a certain district, and that this 
railway w.as not made in (he district at the time 
of the assessment, hut that there was a prohahiltiy 
of its being made within a year or so. how would 
that affect the as'scs.sment ?—-The a.sscssment offi¬ 
cer is expressly told not to look at prospective 
profits; he would asscs.s njion the cxj.st.ingrental. 

7223. Even if the railway was to come about 
in the next y<iar he would he hound to assess 
upon till! existing rcntjil ?—1 consider that ho 
would he hound to assess on the existing rental; 
I may add that even in the case, of the perma¬ 
nent settlement (ho orders were that jiro8[icctivo 
profits tycte not to be taken into account. 

7224. Mr. /iiV/cy.] You excepted Irrigation, 
did you not?—If there was a probability of irri¬ 
gation there would be no permanent settlement 
allowed. 

7225. Mr. li. Smilh.] But then in cases of 
irrigation you charge a water rent too?—The 
Govcniincnt would look to its jirofits from a water 
rate. That is what comjilieates considerably the 
question of the permanent settlement. 

722G. Chairman.'^ 1 nndcrslanil you that the, 
actual value of the land quite iudepeudent of the 
water rate, would also he considerably enhanced 
if irrigation was brought to it?—Yes. 

7227. Therefore there would be a double in¬ 
crease, one the increase of assets, resulting from 
the improved iiositions of the land bp' reason of 
tlie water, and tlie other the rate received for (he 
water used on it?—Yes; the two would be 
taken up separately. 

7228, But both would arise in almost every 
case, would they not?--Wliero canal inigation 
woe extended, if it was extended within the 


period for which the Government had entered 
into a contract, as it were, with the kndowner, 
the Government could not profit by tiie extension. 

7228. The landholder would profit by the'im- 
provement of his land, and the Government would 
only receive the water rent in that case ? - Yes. 

7230. But, as a general rule, there would be a 
considerable cnhuneeincnt in the value of the land, 
quite apart from the water rent, by reason of the 
land coming in under the supply of water, which 
formerly had been dry land ? —Yes ; and that 
matter was tlie subject of a corroBpondeiice be¬ 
tween the Government Irrigation Department and 
the Board of Bo von no. 

7231. Mr. J. B. Smith.l Is the rent of the 
land the only element in the estimate of the value 
ofit; is there nothtiiig in the quality; and do they 
not examine the quality of the land?—Yes; but, as 
a rule, the quality governs the rent rate. All those 
elements arc taken into consideration in making 
out the rent roll. 

7232. And not the rents solely ?—We look to 
the rents, but not to tlie rents alone. For in¬ 
stance, if we think that the rent is inadequate, 
and liighcr rent rates are paid for land of the 
same quality in tlie neighbourhood, we should 
not look merely to tlic absolute rents paid for 
those jiarticular fields. 

7233. Mr. Does the settlement 

officer place im|iiicit confidence in the statement 
of rental as returned by (ho landlord or the vil¬ 
lage head-man ?—No ; he receives them with 
very great caution. 

7234. False returns arc often made?—Some 
settlement officers place very little fiiith on them, 
and others attach more credit to them, but no 
settlement oflicer could think of aeccjjtiug them 
without careful scrutiny and examination, and 
oomparing them with the rent rates ascertained 
by im|niry to exist in other jiarts of the district. 

7235. 1 think you said, in answer to Sir Charles 
Wingfield, that the settlement officer never as¬ 
sessed anyone over fit) per cent. ?—He has no 
right to asscs.s over 50 per cent. The Govern¬ 
ment now take a moiety, instead of two-thirds as 
they did hefore, and in very few cases is more 
tJiaii 50 per cent, taken, and in some coses where 
there are large cultivating communities, and there 
is a very minute subdivision of land, they are 
obliged to lower the rate below 50 per cent. In 
some of the districts there are very large culti¬ 
vating communities of this kind, and the average 
ajca which each proprietor holds is not above 
four acres, and on that ho has got to maintam 
himself and his family. 

723G. CliniTmim'] After his remuneration as 
actual cultivator, there is less surjilus obtainable 
as rent ?—Yes; and in those cases we make a 
reduction. 

7237. Mr. At the end of a term of 

settlement is it the case that the landlord allows 
the cultivation to deteriorate, with a view to im- 
j»'>8ing upon the officer?—Yes; certainly that is 
one of the devices which they adopt; but our 
settlement officers are picked men, and men 
having now considerable settlemout experience. 
I do not think that any device of tnat kind 
would answer with them. 

7238. Is it found that collusive lowering of 
rents ever takes place between luidlord and 
tenant /—Yes; but then that would be corrected 
by reference to the rent rates i»aid for similar 
land in the neighbourhood. More favourable 
rents arc given, for instance, to a Brahmin culti¬ 
vator. 
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Tator. The settlement officer would tell the land¬ 
lord that he had no right to be generous at the 
Government expense, and he would assess the 
land as though it were held by an ordinary 
cultivator. 

7239, What appeal is there from the settlement 
officer?—In certain matters the appeal lies to 
tlie revenue authorities, and in others to the civil 


court. 

7240. Arc there many appeals?—Tluire are a 
great number of appeals in regard to tin? rents 
fixed by the settlement officer, but tber(! arc not 
many complaints of over assessment. 

7241. Is it your opinion on the wlude that the 
assessment is as high as it can be ?— 11 Is as bigli 
as it can be, and higher in fact in certain cases, 
because reductions have to be made under certain 
circumstances; but where a large extcnit of coun¬ 
try is held by a single owner, of course the 50 per 
cent, is not a severe assessment, I do not think 
that it would be politic to raise the per contage. 

7242. Mr. Grant Have you ever heard 

the Government blamed for making an imjirou- 
dent bargain with the cultivators, that is to say, 
for churging too little ? — Well, there is one school, 
1 know, which asserts tliat the setllements arc 
far trs> light, notably in the (’cntriil Provinces. 

7243. Who are the chief representatives of 
that school?—1 believe the cliicf exponent of 
those views is the “Indian Kconomlslthat is the 
paper in which those views are largely venti¬ 
lated. 


7214. And at what point would they yint the 
aasessmout in the Morth Western Provinces?— 
That I cannot tell you; 1 look upon tludr slrie- 
turos as so much froth, and do not pay much 
attention to them. 

7245. And you ynjursclf are satisfied that we 


have hit about the right j>oint; that the assess¬ 
ment is neither too light nor too heavy in the 
North Western Jh-ovinccs; you tliink that the 
Government, on the whole, acts^fairly by itself 
and by the cultivator?—Yes; I think they not 
fairly, cerpiinly by tlie people, and also faiiJy by 
themselves, allhoiigli Mr. Colvin, by whom the 
per contage of the Govcirnment demand was 
reduced from GO to .50, was blamed for having 
done HO. 'file question was brought tbrwara 
with rel’ereiit;e to the sollh'meiit of Poolimd.'.lmhiir 
by a Member of the Government of India tlic 
other day, 

724G. Hut now the j)rcvalent opinion is that 
we have hit, in the North Western Provinces 
jiretty much the right point?—1 think so. , 

7217. Mr. J. li. Smith.\ M'bat comparison 
will our u.sses.smcnts liear with tlH»s<! ot' the 
iialive, governments?—The native governments 
w»!re siipjiosed to lake pretty nearly the whole 
rentiil. lii Oude, for instaiu^e, under tlie native 
government, tlie whole rental was taken, and 
then an allowance was made, called a snlisisteiico 
allowance. In the jienuanent si'ttlement we 
were sujtposed to take niue-fentlis or ten- 
elevenths ; we arc now taking one-hid!'. 

7248. l'hijiniiitn.\ Do you think that flic 
native governments were viay exact in asivrtain- 
ing what tlie'real inconie. of tlic properly was?— 
No; of course the whole ealeiilatioii was a very 
roiigli one indeed : and no minute inquiry was 
made, sucli as we, make now, 

7249. Sir (Jhtirlrs H'iiiijflvlil.\ And wa.-i not 
there also tins eonsideratlon on the ol.lier side, 
that if a landholder was very jiowerfid aii<l liad 
a good fort, lie would not pay it if they asked 

tooiniieb?.Ves ; I was speaking witii ivrerenoc 

to the tiling theoretieallv. 

O r 


The Itev. John Wii-hon, u. d., called in ; and Examined. 


7250. ChairmaHj] Y^ou have resided for many 
years in India?—Y’^es, it is upwards or42 yc-ar8 
sinen I became connected with India, and I luivc 
only been once at home before this time. 

7251. I believe you li.avc, (hiring a. eoiisideruble 
part of that ]icriod, mixed very mneh witli tlie 
native comimiuilies where you have been ?—Y’es, 
I have had occasion to mix very mne.h indeed 
with them, both in the North Western Proviiiec.s, 
forming the whole of the lioinlmy Presidency, 
and the native states connected with Mombay and 
Sciiide, and in fact in all the north'west of Inditj. 

7252. Have you also bad good opjiorl unities of 
observing their habits and iiiamiers?—Y’^es; and 
1 have studied them as developed in the Hindu 
literature, while for the last 10 years 1 have been 
eng.aged in writing a work on the Hindu castes, 
embracing a description of the different tribes of 
the ironntry. 

7253. when you wore in India was your at¬ 
tention directed to the cultivation or the con¬ 
sumption of opium ?— Y’es my attention was 
directed to it. I have visited Central India 
where the opium works go on, and have been 
acquainted, Oki, with the fields that are here and 
there devoted to opium in the native slates. 

7254. That is on the western side of India?— 
Yes; I have passed through the districts on the 
eastern side mei'ely as a casual visitor. I am 
acquainted with the system ]>ursued in both 
places. 

7255. Can you give the Committee your views 
0.69. 


as to the {•ultivatioii of opium ? -V’e.-i, T have 
formed definite view.-, on tlic .subject. 

7250. Would you be kind enough In express 
them to the (.'ommillce?—WJien J jiii.s.'cd through 
Kiijpiitaiiii, piirlicularly looking at ilio opium 
liclil.s, uiul more especially, when I came into 
(.’eiitral liidi!i, I became very miieli idVaiil of the 
fate cf the ci’reals. Y’oii arc aware, lliat in liaj- 
putiHia tlicre is great uiiecriainly about, the rains; 
they arc very partial during some stVisons,* and 
sometimes they are very limited indeed. And 
while ill the west of Jlajputanii, owing to the 
works of (hiloiicl Hall and Colonel Dixson, 
there is prevision made for irrigation, which 
leads to tlic cultivation of a good many fields, 
yet in regard to tlie supply of cereals the pnivinees 
of Kajpiilunaare altogether uncertain. Now, it so 
happens, llial the provinces of Mahva, whieh are 
eouligiioii.s to ii, have all their liest field.s oeett- 
pied with opium; I Ix'camc tlierelbre very mneli 
alraid of the eonsc(|nciices of any famine in tlic 
hialler of obtaining the sujijilies that might be 
needful; and my f<‘ars were very mneh realised 
in eonneetlou with the late famine that loo!; place 
in Kajputann. 

7257. Is it your view that the better land, 
with the advantage of irrigation, being dedicated 
to the production of opium, does not become 
available for the jiroduction of food ?—I am not 
alluding to those districts where that irrigation 
of Colonel Hall and ('olonel Dixson, to which 1 
have referred, is carried on; but 1 refer to the 

XT.,u 2 opium 
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Bev. /. opium fields, and the land appropriated to them, 
Wibon, D.D. more partlculail^ to Central India unci to 
Molwii. I have found this to be the case from 
iGJuna cxaniiniition oi« Government documents, that in 
the year 1850-7, there was an increase of the 
acretiffe in Central India devoted to ojiium. 'lhat 
year tlic amount devoted to opium was 275,784 
acres, and in the next year the amount of land 
there devoted to opium was 285),062 acres. That 
increase was eaiiscd by the Government finding it 
necessary to bring a greater area uniler opium, 
in consc((uencc of the fall of price they had in the 
Bengal districts. In 1865-06 the acreage devoted 
to opium in Bengal was 70(»,()()0 acres, and next 
year, 1866-67, it was 750,000 acres. ) am not jire- 
pared to cxin'ess an ojiinion about these districts 
of Patna ami Ghaziporc, devoted to opium, and 
the effect tluiy might have upon the jwoper pro¬ 
duction of cereals; but 1 have formed a very 
dchuito opinion as to the necessity of looking to 
the opiiiiii artai in Central India; and it is a i'uct 
that tlierc was lately an inadequate supjtly of food 
for Bajputana, so much so, that according to the 
Government accounts, if I have read them cor¬ 
rectly, 1,200,(100 people died of famine and the 
diseases induced by it. Now, in ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, the I’rovinec of Malwa might have 
BU))j)Iied (be people of l{aj|)ulana witli cereals. 

7258. Do you tbink that the laud dedicated to 
opiium, if employed in producing food, wcuild 
have been sutliclcnt to have saved those who 
died of famine?—To a very great extent. It 
is by far tlic most valuable laud in the pi-o- 
vince. 

72.')!). Wonhl ikbe cajiablc of growing rice?— 
No, not rice, to any extent. 

72.15).*' But all kinds of grain food except rice? 
—Yes, certainly. 

7260. Do you think lhat any special inHucnec 
is jirodma’d upon the jiojiulation by being en¬ 
gaged in tills eiiltivatlon, or are they in other 
respects as well off as peojile engaged in the tirdi- 
nary cultivation of (lie soil?—! have noticed 
since 1 went to' India that the re is a great increase 
in the use of opium amongst, certain classes of 
the. natives. It is used very largely by Mahome¬ 
tans, and I think I nnderstaud liow they have 
fallen into its use eomjiaratlvely to a greater 
extent lluin (he other natives of India. .Ac¬ 
cording lo the Mahometan religion, the use of 
wine ami H|jirits is forbidden, and hence Malioine- 
tans betake tliemselves t()e[iium. And I am the 
more i‘(.,iti'rmed in ihisojiinioti by the fact that the 
word I'or opium is an Arabic word, and that it 
was in ibe districts of Turkey that opium c.nltiv.a- 
llon was lirst developed. 'I’hcn, again, the Bnj])Ul 
princes and noblc.s, and their di'iicmlunts and asso¬ 
ciates now also n.se opium to a. very considerable 
extent, and to a most injurious extent. I Iiavo 
known some of the nobles and chiefs kill them- 
Bclvcs by eating opium. A short time ago 1 
observed one of tlicin liftcil into a railway car¬ 
riage in a tilvor chair, ((uite unable to move him- 
Bclf into it, or understand anything. When I saw 
him a.s a young man, 1 found liim a very intelligent 
person; while in the.se circumstances I found liim 
quite stupid, with Ins faculties nearly extinguished. 
Then, again, there arc some of the labouring 
classes addicted to using ojiium, particularly to 
quiet their children when they are away engaged 
in work. On the whole, 1 hove no hesitation in 
saying that the increased use of opium has been 
consulerahlc during the two score years and more 
that 1 have been connected with India, and that 
it is on the increase. 


7261. Do you And tliat the cultivation of the 
opium loads to any special consumption of it on 
the part of those engaged in tlie cultivation ?— 
No; I did not find them specially addicted to it. 
There are patches of opium in the native States 
generally contiguous to the villages where the 
natives raise opium; and frequently the higher 
cla8.sc8 of the natives, the landholders, ot nobles, 
have fallen into a copious use of it. 

7262. Do you find that the cultivators en¬ 
gaged in producing the opium are better off in 
their circumstances, and more prosperous, than 
those engaged in other branches of cultivation ? 
—I do not think that i.s the case. I have noticed 
very great progress in the well-being of the 
Mahratta and Gujerat cultivators under the 
British Government. Their clothing is better 
th.an when I first noticed them; their food is 
better; their utensils are more valuable; and they 
appear to me altogether to have mode very groat 
advances. But in the native States yon are aware 
that the opium fields arc chiefiy under Holkar and 
Boinu of the chiefs near Batlara; and although 
1 do not place the prosperity of those districts on 
a level with Gujerat, 1 do not know that thcjy 
are in move favourable dreninstanccs from culti¬ 
vating o]iIum; the middlemen are in better 
circumstances tlian others, but not the cultivators, 
I atji not able to suggest the reason of the case, 
though I know the advantages which our own 
subjects have, compared witli those whicli the 
native subjects have. 

7263. Did you see anything of the condition 
of the cultivators in the Bengal Provinces where 
the ojiiiim is cultivated?—Yes; the pe.asantry 
there arc decidedly worse clothed, and appear 
not so active as those in the Mahratta dis¬ 
tricts, 

7261. But, conqiarcd with the other jieasantry 
ill the same proviuccs, engaged in other hranehes 
of .agriculture, <lid you notice any difference in 
them?—No; 1 do not think there is any particular 
difference holwcen them ; 1 do not know much 
about them. In fact, I do not wish to bo con¬ 
sidered as a particular observer of those districts. 
1 cannot speak of them with the same confidence 
as 1 can of those districts with which 1 am most 
familiar. 

7265, Where have you chiefly observed the 
cutisunqilioii of opium amongst the people of 
India? -I have olwcrvcd it in the city of Bom¬ 
bay, which is now the largest, next to London, 
in the .British Empire, in the Province of Gujerat, 
particularly the Ivattywar district, and in Kutch 
and Sciiidc. 

7266. Is the consumption there of the opium 
in a solid condition ?—No; in those districts they 
use it in a licj^iiid form called- Kosumba. The 
manipulation of it is peculiar; they odd something 
to the linn]) opium, and then pound it in a mortar; 
and they generally use it by pouring it upon the 
]>ahn of tlic hand, and asking you to take it out of 
their hand. 1 ought to nave mentioned one 
class of people addicted to the use of opium 
which I consider rather dangerous, and that is 
the devotees. 1 have frequently been asked by 
(bem to take ojiium in this liquid form, when I have 
been travelling. It might have been mentioned 
ill reference to the country I have passed through, 
that I have gone to the jungles cast of Mount A^n 
and moved among the Hill tribes and other tribes, 
between Gujerat and Khandesh. 1 have also 
been in the jungles of the Northern Concan and 
elsewhere among the wild tribes. 1 did not ob¬ 
serve in them any considerable use of opium, but 
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the^ Bocm ftcldictcd very much to the use of 
spirits. 

7267. Mr. J, B. Smithy Do a great many of 
them smoko ?—TIicy smoke, and there is no 
divorcin" them from their smoking. Tliey said 
they could not live without tobacco. "You liavo 
told ua many very good things,” they Avould say, 
*' but this objecting to tobacco is one ba<l thing, 
and we cannot give up our tobacco.” 

7268. Do they smoke opium mixed with t(j- 
bacco?—No; they cannot afford to jmrcb.asc it. 

7269. Do they in the other districts use it in 
that way 'i —No; they only use it in the lump or 
liqnid state. 

7270. Ckairmmi.'^ Do you think that the con¬ 
sumption of opium IS of a charact<'r that may bo 
called excessive by individuals? —Many of them 
use it to an excessive degree. 

7271. lias it the cllcc-t of discpialifying tbeni 
for the ordinary duties of life?—Yes; and 1 am 
sure it has injured the ndministr.ali(ni of the native 
cliicfs, and has often stiipilied them. 

7272. Passing from the highest class of natives 
to Iho ti’ading class, do they (tonsiinie it iniieh in 
your opinion ?—1 do not think 1 <',oidd lay the 
use of opium to the charge of the trading class 
to any considerable extent. 

7273. Do the working people, ll;e agricultural 
pojmlation, consume it to an extent injurious to 
their health?—Some of them do; sooie of the 
artiziins, too, who travel iibout u-c it. to a very 
coiisideralde extent:. 

7274. Have ) oil direct( d your atleiitiou at all 
to the regulations of the (lovcrnment. respecting 
tlie sale ami coiisumjition of o[iium ?--^ e.s; in 
regard to that matter, I should wi.di vmy niiieh 
the Uombay system applied tliroiigliout. India, as 
long as the ojiiiuu l)nsiue.s.s eonlinues. 1 have 
frequently found the. natives bringing uj) our 
dealing in ojiium as advcr.“e, to the eliaracter of 
the Government; and 1 believe that it. pres<mts 
the IJritlsh Government in a bad jiosifion to the 
natives, while if it were left to be merely de.alt 
witli by an excise ns is the. ease with regard to 
the opium produced in Central India, the Go¬ 
vernment would not. have that respon.dliility 
before the people, wliiidi in their conversation'j 
they always use to the injury of the Goveni- 
ment. 

727/5. ITavc j'oii considered at all bow far that 
arrangement would be convenient for tlie collec¬ 
tion of the revenue in the llrltish territory?— 
Yes, I have thought of this; 1 have no doubt that 
theGovemment could divest itself, to .some, extent, 
of its respon8ibilitie.s by giving lieeiises tojievsons 
to cultivate opium; but it would be ne.cdrul, in 
order to pi’cvent the spread of the evil, that Go¬ 
vernment should limit the area of opium culti¬ 
vation. 

7276. Have ymn considered at all the laws re¬ 
lating to the retail ofojiium in any parts of India? 
—f am aware that licenses are required for the 
sale of opium. I may mention in eoiuicetlou with 
this that there arc other substances of an intoxi¬ 
cating kind w'bicb are used, particularly bhang, 
■which are exceedingly injurious; and that, gene¬ 
rally, the persons who deal in the* one article deal 
in the otlicr. 

7277. Have you considered at all bow far the 
present system of regulating the retail of these 
artb'Jes is desirable ?—I think that both in regard 
to them, and in regard to spirits, the opinion of 
the newly formed munieipal bodies, and the coun¬ 
cils of the villages should be taken. 

7278. In what vray, and to what extent ?—I 
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think that before licenses are granted by Go¬ 
vernment in particular districts and village.s, the 
opinion of the municipal bodies which have been 
formed, and the principal people of the villages 
should be taken. I think that giving indiscri¬ 
minate licenses, and in some instances establishing 
monopolies, i.s a great tcinptatiun to the increase 
of the use of opium and ofdrunkenncss. I have 
noticed some of the tribe.s going down to abso¬ 
lute dcstniotion in eonnectlou with that, matter. 

7279. Wni would restrain the jiovver exercised 
by the magi.slrate by the ojaiilon of tlie inbsdii- 
Luits or the municipal bodv ? -Ye.s. Ju regard to 
ail tlie public olKeials of Govenimenf, I have 
seen only beucvoleuec exliibilid bv them in con- 
neetioii with the iuiigle trilies. There is a uni- 
ver.sal dei/ire to elevate ibcni, and much lias lioen 
done in llieir favour, but this one tiling of their 
dniiikcnne.ss still exists. I have here a riqiort 
of one of Iho tribes vvliieli I liapiicned to de-s-ribc 
ill a paper given many years ago to the .\siativ! 
Soeiely, the tribe of the Waralis, in the (.'imeati. 
IVlr. l.>o..‘vvcll, c.s.. says, “ Tlie attention i.l' the 
Goverimienl.lias been, oii .'^cveml occasion;., called 
to tlie couditi.in oi’ tlie AVarlcc tribe as lu'ing 
addicted to violent eriine.s and speeially degraded, 
and withal so little used to liitercolirsc with i-,uro- 
jiean otllcials a.^i to rmi away vvlien siieb a|i|iro,aeli 
tlieir villages. Ineoiihcqneiiee oftliisjllic (ievcni- 
niciit have called for a rcp irt on the mi.r.d and 
social rtare of tlie,st> people and the best iiu'a-ure.s 
to iniprove tliem. » ♦ * At tlie time of the 

wedding, the caste jieople a.s.s''ni!)le ami fea.-t lor 
four or tive day.s at the e.vpeii.se of tlie parents of 
tile iiartie.s in.irried. During llii.s lime, men and 
women ami children drink freely ; all get (iriink 
tiigetlier and le.ip anil shout and fall mi the. 
ground, and no shame altaelies to tlieiii; most of 
llie Warlecs are en.slaved for life l.y the expeii.-'C 
thus incurred.” I have lately got an c.'tahlish- 
menl for flic education of some of tliese )ieop!e, 
and t.liis is a, pliotograpli of one of them that was 
imlneed, with great ililliciiily, to e.oiiie to I’mnhay 
to be jiliotograjdied the pliulotirajih Id tin: 

CoiniinUf'c). 

72H(>. Have you any suggi'slioiis to rnak ' with 
reference to the law.s |•eglllallng the t."::de in 
siiiril.s and opium?—AVilli regard to .-piril.s, I 
think that tliore should be an iiiereasc of the 
excise duty; 1 lliink it may be trebled even 
withoiil, any injury to the revenue or to llic 
jioople, nay, very niiieh to the benefit, of the 
people; ami 1 think that gre.at e^rc sliould lie 
taken in giving licenses. 1 may Iftsii(4t15i. also, 
that there are Home of the native eliiels who are 
permitting disllllatiou in their district.'', who, 
according to the custoims in use in these districts 
have no title to do (hat; and 1 think that this 
oupdit to he looked after. 

7281. Have you seen any instances of a general 
prevalenec of execs,slva-drinking in any parts of 
India?—Yes. 1 have had my nllention ilireelcd 
very p.articnlarly to that, and from tlie proof 
sheets of Illy hook on ea.sle now before me, I 
could show e.\ae.lly how the use of .sjiirils has 
prev.'iiled in India from very early times. In the 
Vcdic Iiytnns there are iinniei'on.s references to 
the Soma juice, and the intoxicating liquor pro¬ 
duced from it., vvliieh was most exhilarating, us it 
said in tlioA'edas, to men and to the Gods, and was 
very copiously' used; and I have no doubt, al¬ 
though of lato years there has been au increaso 
in the intemperance of India, that it is a very 
old disease of the country. And 1 can show 
what the legislation of the Uindus, in reference 
U C 3 to 
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Her. J. to the matter was, JVom their eacred books. Tn 7284. Do you tiliink that the consumption of 
FFihon, o.D. the Yajur Ycds and tho Black Yajiir Veda, drink has also increased, without yoluiif to the 
““ there are relereiices to different parties that were extent of producing drunkenness ?—1 sliould not 
iS Junw tied to St'ikes in conueetion with the eeroinonial say that all Avho use 8]>intnous liquors become 
of I,HI,Mil sacrifice called Pnrusha Medlia, known drunkards, even among the natives, 
to our Ori(;ntuli»ta, and among the persons tied 7284*. My qncsthin is whether the consumption 
III) to these Ktakc.s, 1 find the distiller mentioned, generally, or the use of spirituous liquors, and 
Then again, in the epic of the Uamayana, when all these articles, bhang and opium, has become 
the classes of the inhabitants go out to meet Kam move generally diffused without going to tlie 
coming hack to hi.s eaj)iul tii take possession of extent of cxce.ssive indulgence?-Yes, and it is 
the throne, he is met by a number of pvofes- so to an extent that i.s sufficient to arouse the 
sional people ol’ dillereut kinds, and amongst consideration of (iovernment. 
these there is .Shanndika the ilistiller. Then, on 7280. Do you find that it has extended in 
coming down to the time,s of Buddhism, 1 find particular e.astes or classes of the community, or 
that they laid down very strong injunelions is it in all classes?—The denlcra ill spirits are 
against the use of spiiits. In an analysis which j)rinci|)ally Parsees in Bombay and the ncigh- 
1 have made of the Buddhist morality, from their bourhood, and along the coast of tho northern 
books, I have said. “ intoxication is held (by the Concan. I do not think that they arc peculiarly 
Buddliists) to be the greatest tif all .sins, ns it atldieted to intemperanee as a eoinmunity. 
le.nils to the perpetration of all other kinds of sins. 7286. But us to the consumers, to what class 
'J'he u.nc of liquids and solids leading to it is for- does your remark chiefly apply?—In regard to 
bidden, though this preeejit inu.st In; little re- them, I think that the lower orders arc those 
garded by the Bndtihist-Cbinese opium eaters, whoso drunkenness apjiears most conspicuous. As 
The aiifi-intoxieating laws of Buddhism, may be a matter of fuet, T have seen in the houses of native 
a rea.«,in of the resistance of the Chinese (lovern-. chiefs, the evil of the practice of the copious use 
inent to tlie opium traile.” And with regard to of sjiirits and oj)inm. 

that matter, J inav add that two days ago a 7287. But amongst the lower classes, do you 
translation of a pam|ihlet by a Chinese came into think it runs in p.articular tribes or classes?—I 
my hands, and J found a sentenee in il. which 1 think that the labourers, not so much those that 
will read. This pamphlet is a most horrid )iamph- do skilled labour, but the men that we enijiloyed 
let intended to exeite tlu‘ ('hinese people against in johhiiig l.'dioiir, are very much addicted to it, 
the (ffiristian nations, and il is so bad that 1 am 7288, Do you propose tliat tiie consumption 
sure no gentleman here ever jicruscd unylbing of all these commodities should be siqqiressed 
equal to it. altogctber, or that it should be modified in tho 

7282. Sir //'. L<ivxoik\ Is fliat the w irk wc w.ay you have suggested, by culling in the 
have heard of as the work of “ A man ino.-t dis- ojiinioirs of the princi))al inhabitant*! of the eom- 
Ircsseil in lieart ”?—Yes; the title of it i.^ “A Death- miinity ? - 1 do not think that it would be practi- 
hlow to f'orrupl DoctrinesInit in refereimc to cable to put it down altogether, and it would 
ojiiiim this passage oeeurs in il : “ Ojiiuni is pro- be a vain uttemjit for the Government to niako. 
dueed in tlic AVitst, its smell is fragrant anti its The (|uestioii is, bow to restrict the license 
taste very delieiou.s, and w lnii first taken it will system; there are eertainly, a.s I said before, too 
cure disease. There an; none of the foreigners many lieen.ses given. 

who eat it ihemsclve.s, I iit they beguile the 7289. ]\lr. CVme.] You stated, did you not, 
Chinese lo jiay cjujiiiious prices fur it and eat it. that to raise the duty would he the first thing 
After a lime it iinaciates (he body and wastes the that you would do?—Yes; that would he one of 
springs !)l' life, until the whole man becomes a the measures, 

wreck, so ibal many die from llic effects.” I'bat 72!)(l. V'e have beard that the iliity could not 
i.s in eonne.etioii with Buddhism. ‘W itli regard to be raised to any extent without smuggling taking 
the Bvalimiiis the ilirnbi legi.slation of the law ]»laec; what is yonr opinion on that point?-— 
books is very precise. The drinkers of sjiirits There is smuggling at present, and there might 
and .sellers orihe.''e liquids are eondemned, blit the be, no doubt, a temptation to have more smug- 
reasoii of (be iiileiisity of llie. legislation as gling if the duties were raised; but I think that 
direeleil against tlie Brahmins is mentioned in a hy jiropcr precautions the evil of smuggling could 
])as.sage fbaV'f shall refer to. According to Menu, he avoided. 

the drinking of spirits is the first sin, after the 7291. But it would he very expensive, would 
murder of a Brnliiniii, that is specified ; and after- it not, tooblige iisto have a Cordon of very consider- 
warils, in another part of the same legislator’s able extent?— J think the authorities of the 
work, it is said the reason ol' the severity of the eustoin houses in the coast towns would he able 
estimate formed of tlie vice is this: A drunk to hsik uftiT that matter without any very con- 
Brahmiii may tall into something impure, or may, siderable expense to Government; 1 think the 
when intoxicated, make a Yedle uttenin<‘e, or ex|iense would he remedied by the greater reve- 
jierform .-ome unlawful net.” That is the reason nne the Government would receive ; tlicre would 
stated lor jieeuliar caution in rcgnnl to him. In he an Increase of revenue in tlie first instance, 
regard to the other castes, even some of the 7292. That would only take place with regard 
Shudras, tlierc was permission given to them to to the ojiiuin that was snipped, would it not?— 
drink, even though this was always reckoned a 1 do not think there is any smuggling in regard 
vice. In “ Lord Yaleiitia’s Travels" it is men- to that opium which is shipped. The patches of 
tionedhy him that at Poonah, under a Brahmin ojiiuiii in the native villages produce a certain 
liaj, about 1804, he found drunk, jieo]ile lying at amount of oiiium which is carried by travellers 
the corner of every street; and no doubt there from jilace to place in the interior, and 1 do not 
was a great deal of drunkenness in the wiuntry think there is any other kind of smuggling, 
before our influence began to be felt in it. 729.3, I tbougnt you said that it would bo at 

7283. CVjrtirmnw.] Do you think that the amount the (lorts that the supervision would take place ? 
of druukennesB has increased?—Undoubtedly it — On tlie coast; but I am alluding to the com- 
has increased. mon offioiols of Oovemment connected with the 

revenue 
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revenue and the Custom House. I tJiink that with 
very little inorease of the number of persons so 
emjdoyed the evil could bo remedied. 

7294. is there not smuggling before the opium 
comes down to the coast f—No, I do not think 
thex’e is any in connection with the Malwa o])iiiui. 
When there was a line of native territory leiuling 
down' to Damaun belonging to the Portugese, 
there was smuggling of tlie exj)ortcd opium, but 
that has been entirely prevented, since wc got 
the whole seaboard under our power. 

7«95. But is it not taken across the frontier of 
the native states inland ? - Not for export; in fact 
the Chinese merchants now are acquainted wit hthc 
Government opium, and 1 do not think they give 
encouragement h> smuggling in India. 

721)6. But the consumption of opium in (he 
country is what I mean. The duty is an ex¬ 
cise duty upon the ojuum that i.s grown in the 
Malwa district t—I think my remark ahout tlic 
excise is more applicable to spirits than to 
opium; I do nut think that wc can raise much 
the excise duty on iqiium. 

7297. Then you are only alliuliiig to the 
customs duty upon opium as exported?—I was 
alluding more particularly to the spirits in refer¬ 
ence to the increase of excise. 

7298. Do yon think that the duty u]ion opium 
can be raised to any extent?—No, I think that 
the tendency is for the price to fall; and I have 
no doubt, since the ('hineac themselves are ])ro- 
ducing it, it will fall. 

7299. Then you do not think that the duty 
could be raised upini opium ?—I am not inclined 
to think it could. 

7300. You projiose to ajiply to the mimlci- 
palities for their opinion liefore ojiiiim or sjiirits 
are Wrought into a district?—Before spirits are 
brought; and 1 think it expedient too, tliat they 
should be asked nbnnt the sale of opium and 
bhang. 

7301. Tn such a ease, do you imagine that the 
oyiinion of many uuiiiieipiilitics would lie against 
the sale of opium?—I am sure it would, 1 have 
heard the people cotnjilaiu of tiieir being troubled 
with drunken persons in consequence ol' the sale 
of these spirits, and I am sure it would be a good 
deal acceplabic to a great many of tlie villagc.s in 
India if the use of spirits were entirely intcnlietcd; 
but 1 say nothing about that. 

7302. How would that public opinion be ascer¬ 
tained 'I —In all the Mabrattu country tlie village 
system is sometliing of a municipal cliaraoter, 
and there are representatives of the villages and 
the cultivators; there arc organisedofiicials, and 
it is quite easy tor the collector to ascertain their 
views. Government has on some oceasioiis made 
references to them ahout diflerenl matters. 

7303. They would need somebody to express 
their opinion?—Yes; they would be asseniblod 
at the Chandari, the place where they hold their 
meetings. 

7304. Thej’ would wish to be kejit out of 
temptation, is that your meaning ? or that they 
would merely wish to prevent themselves from 
being troubled by drunken pcojile, as you said 
just now ?—Both to be kept out of temptaiion, 
and to jireventtbe trouble accruing from uruiiken 
people going about. 

7305. With regard to the Malwa territory, yon 
Bud, did you not, that you tliought there was a 
danger of famine in consequence of so much 
land being oultivatod with opium?—Yes; famine is 
to be expected principally in Itajputana, although 
1 have often heard that even Malwa in Central 
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India requires grain to ho brought into it as a 
comjiensation for the occupation of the fields by 
opium. 

7306. Is the land under opium cultivation 
more jirnfiOible than that under grain cultivation ? 
—It is inoVe jirofitablc to Holkar now, beeiitise 
by some arrangement lie participates in the ad¬ 
vantages of opium ciilUvation. 

7307. Blit does the bolder of the hind, the 
cultivator (I do not mean (he labourer, but the 
yierson who gets the ywodiiee of tbe land), get 
more from tlie land under oyiiuiu ? —Yes. I tbink 
that tlierc would be a greater yirodiiee of money 
received by him, nltbougli it would not affect the 
poymlation gcneally, or the workmen. 

7308. Blit if a in.an bad yiower over his own 
land, he would, for the yiuryiose of seiMiring a 
larger yirofit, bo likely to eaiTV on the <i|iimn 
cultivation, ns 1 gather from you ?—I think that 
almost all tbe land capable of growing oyiiiim in 
Central India is occiiyiicd by it at yirescnt, 

7309. If it was more yirofilable to grow corn, 
they would grow corn, I snyiyiosc ?—Yes. 

7310. But it being more profitable to grow 
opium they grow ojiiiiin? - Yes. 

7.311. Then the jiroduce of land under opium 
being greater than (lie yirodiice of land under 
corn, would not that enable the yieoyde to buy 
more corn from other places in ease of scurenty ? 
—Vfis. we should think so; but the eoiiveyniice 
of it is very cxyiensivc, and till the railways yiene- 
tratc these districts it must coiitiiuic so. I Itelievc 
it was found quite impracticable to bring iiyi a 
snffieienoy of gnun to Ilajpntatia during the 
late faniiiic; and in the siiinc way M-ben the 
famine broke out in Orissa it was found very 
diflieiiU to convey grain enoiigli tliitlior. 

7312, Looking at it merely from a inereaiitilc 
jioint of view it is better that laud should grow 
that which yiroduecs the greatest, umoiiiit of 
money, is it not? —No; not until such time as 
there Is an e(|iiilibriiiiii iiuiintaiue.d in rel’erenee to 
food. I even told the Secretary of the (.lotton 
Assoeialion that they ought to imyiort grain in lieu 
of cotton. One of the inereiiniits of Botnliay 
during a rise in yiriees hrouglit some oat.s to India. 
The yieople were everywhere siifleriiig from the 
want of grain, owing to the deniiiiid for the cotton 
even, and wctiiiisf, look to the food of the country, as 
it is without (lie eqnilibriiiin of trade. 11 is not i>o 
sensitive in regard to siijiyilics us this country is. 

7313. Then you M’oiild say that tbe money 
vvliicb ought to bo syieiit in corn is ijotsimnt in 
corn, and therefore it is better tba.r'flic corn 
should bo grown on (be syiot though less yirofit- 
ablc ?—Yes, in the iiieantiiiie. 

7311. 8ir C. H'iiii//i< td.J Why do you think 
that a very great proportion of the area, of the 
soil of Malwa is ocetipicd liy o|iiiim?—.hist from 
the inqiressioii made on me in passing through the 
districts; 1 observeil that the best fields ivcre used 
for ojiiiim; I have nicutioned that the whole 
acreage in 1866-67 in Malwa devoted to o|iiimi 
was 289,062 acres. 

731.5. How do you know they are acre.s, were 
they not boegahs ?—J go upon a Government 
document; the “ Statement of the l’rogrc.s» of 
India for 1866-7;” I will read the puriignqih on 
which 1 found my statement: “ In consequence 
of the authority given for the extension of opium 
cultivation the total quantity of land taken in 
Bombay (on the printed margin, 289,062 acres) ex¬ 
ceeded that in 186.5-66 by 13,278 acres; the out¬ 
turn of the season was estimated at 48,500 chests 
of provision opium, and 3,523 chests of Abkari 
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opium; ami in Ilehar anfl Benares the area had 
increased from 700,000 to 750,000 acres.” 

7.310. But that 289,000 acres is no great pro¬ 
portion, i.s it, of the soil of the countries in which 
opium is grown?—It is no gre.-it proportion of 
tlie geographical area, but it is n very great 
poi'tion of the laud that i.« fit for cultivation. 

7.317. There is a large portion of the area 
unciilturnblo, you mean?—Yes. 

7318. Do you think that if power were given to 
the municipalities they would limit the number of 
shops and places for producing sjririt.s, or that 
they would restrict the. consumption of spirits 
very much?—Yes; and T think they would jirc- 
veut their coming into places where the native 
tribes, the lower tribc.s, arc. 

7319. By the inunicijialities do you mean every 
village corporate body, or do you apply it merely 
to the larger towns?—1 would apply it to the 
towii.s and larger villages as a practical measure. 

7.129. But you have no municipalities in the 
scn.se in which wc understand the term in many 
of tlic towns?—In the Mahratta country there 
is a regular organised village municljmlity, which 
has been from very eaidy times. 

7.321. Yon applied the term only to tlio towns? 
—The reference 1 would principally make would 
he to the intelligent classes of those towns; hut 
even when a small village, objected to the c.sta- 
hlishuient of a slioji for ojiium, 1 l.biiik that ought 
to be rogardeil. 

7322. In the villages or the towns of India 
generally it may be said that ilic. upper class do 
not drink, and that the lower cliis.s do. By your 
jilau you would give to one class of society power 
1.0 ilecidc tbat the other class .should not consume 


gunges?—^Yea, I do fluedtly converae with them 
in tne native languogea. 

7328. la the conaumption of oninm amongat 
the natives any greater in tlioao aiatriota whjere 
it is grown than in the diatricta where it is W 
grown ?—I am not prepared to express a very 
decided opinion on tunt subject. 

7.329. Im you consider that the consumption 
of opium in India by the inhabitants is a great 
evil, the same ns drinking here, or is it not the 
same, evil ?—Yes, the use of opium is a great 
evil; it is extremely injurious. • 

73.38. It is consumed to such an extent in 
India th.at it may he called one of the national 
evils?—Yes, certainly, in the districts of India 
with which I am acquainted, it may be so called. 

7331, What districts do you refer to parti¬ 
cularly?—Tlic JMahratta country, the Gujerat 
eounlry, Rajputana, Kalhenwar, or the Ponin- 
snla of (lujcrat, Seindc, and part of the Canarose 
comitiw too. 

7332. What opinion do you think the natives 
generally hold regarding the Government con¬ 
nection with the opium trafiic ?— I have fre¬ 
quently heard the natives referring to it as indi¬ 
cating that the Government had not proper 
regard to the well-being of the different oriental 
nnlion.s; that it w.as accessory to the injury of 
C'liiiiii and to the injury of India by what it 
did in laiour of opinin, I am in the way of 
luiaring them bring forward objections to Govera- 
ment; but generally,! must say, that in those 
districts with which I am acquainted, with the 
exception of tlie o]»ium matter, they are very 
much inclined to s])eak well of the Government 
and the wav in which it conducts its ndniinistra- 


spirits?- The iqipor cla-sses, ivilh the exception lion. 

1 Imve mentioned, arc not so miieli addicted to 73.33, But do you imagine that if the whole 
the u.se of liquor as the other.s, hut the scitlenieiit traffic were carried on under excise regulations, 
would not rest entirely with them, hecaiisc flic instead of the Government being the monopolist 
agriculturists are jiarticiilarly rcpre.se 11 tod in the and .selling the drug it,self, there would bo greater 
village .system, the .Mahratta system. teniiitalioii to the people to consume opium in 

7.323. 1 do not know exaclly what it may he India ?— jSo, T think not. I do not think that if 
there, but ecrliiiwly in flic upper parts of India, the Bengal Government adopted the. Bombay 
it is the case tbat all people who eonsmne these sy.stcni it would lead to a greater temptation 
tilings are the low castes, tlie class who are known tliiin formerly. 

to ilo the servile offiee.s, and they Imve no voice 7.3.31, Wc bad it from a very competent wit- 
or influence wliatever in the village or town ne.ss that fliero were tliree objections to throwing 
miiiiieipiililics; they would he the con.simier.s, open the trade .simply with excise restrictions, 
and those who have to make laws for them would (hie ohjeetion wins, that there would he more 
be the non-coiisiiniors ?—Yes. I would not con- suiuggliiig; tlie next objection was, that there 
suit (hose addicted to drunkenoss much 011 this would jnobiibly be more oiiium consumed by 
subj(i'-t;lj^m‘are but few of them eomioeted with Indian jieoplc themselves; and the third objcc- 
tlic ehatiikiris that we have got.. tion was the loss of the manufacturers’ profit. 

7324. Tlien, in fact, it conies to thi.s, that the Do you agree with that view of the question?— 

class who do not drink, and who look upon drink- No, certainly not, because I think it would be 
iug as a sin, will have it in tlieir jiower to inter- expedient for Government still to attend to the 
diet, the other class from drinking who are area of cultivation ns it at present does in 
addicted toil?—Ton certain extent that would Malwa; and I do not sec how there would be 
he the result, but I liavc no doubt that indi- any inrrensc of smuggling; under the present 
vlduaks of the classes that suffer from drunken- system there is no smuggling connected with 
ness would strike up with them. the export of opium, that 1 am aware of. 

7325. But have you not heard it said of thc.se 7335. Do you think that there would be no 

low caste people who liave. to be out at night increase of consumption among the people ? 

watching the fields, iloiiig lahorioiis duties, par- No; I do not sec that there should, because 
ticuhirily in the dmnp rainy weather, that drink wherever thpre arc patches of opium fields be- 
is necessary for them ?--I have not heard very longing to natives that would meet the local sup- 
much said on the necessity of drink, plies, they might be kept under surveillance. I 

7326. Sir IF. Lawson.^ 1 think you know do not see that there would bo any temptation to 
a great number of the native languages?— increase smuggling. 

Yes; and I have studied Sanscrit, which is the 7336. The Avitnees whom I allude to took 
basis of the northern languages, and some of the pretty much the same view of those two ohjec- 
iithev Oriental languages. tions, but said, that the real objection was the 

7327. You converse with the natives tliem- loss of the manufacturers’ profit to the Govetn- 
Bclves on some of these topics in their own Ian- ment; I suppose that would be the case ?—I do 


not 



m auw ri^xjun&t. 


aot how it «oa 9 d b« iIm Mf«> taecAtue tlbe 
Qovienaqeat «oiiil 4 rcgolat* tiie ah to get 

tile MMae mepati fttm U> ,'dnt it get* »t precient, 
aoooK^og tp deMn^ 

fiSI, Tb «0 7011 would mfer on ovexy grmtnd 
the BoibW ^tem to $e exte/ided over the 
whole of liid!«f'*>'UBdoBbtedl}t; it would firee 
Uh firow a greatj deal of re^nubiUtjr and a 
gieat deal of tnrahl’e t I think it would he a 
gveat Mlitf to the Ctoiexnmeiit; I think it » 
eat of lie nrovince when it devotOR its energies 
to any dingle one of the nroduet* of the oounttpr. 

7338 . ikttd j^on wouia hate a system ofstellmg 
(UHtiih unddr 

7333 . Ihtt tiwo, if you ocmaider that the con- 
auttptimi of this otnum is mjnrioas to tlte {leople, 
vote surely would not have tbo consumption of 
U Boeosed?-—! look'upon ^ licensing system 
aaeooiated with taxstioa as something fike a 
ifwri Utaitation of it I do,not think that it confers 
a otwal right to asU ^0 opiam; it is rather j^o 
i«$Uo a pwdraint 'nppn the sale. 1 do not think 
that the duty on spirits increases tho rpsjMinsi- 
bai^ of our own country for the production of 
^ints. 

7340 . JI you consider itiiyttrious to the public, 
WO^d you not consider it well fur it to be pro¬ 
hibited altogetber?—I should wish all tempta¬ 
tions removed, if that end could he obtained; 
but we must look to the position of matters. I 
do not think, for instance, that Mahouuned gained 
anytiiing by the alisolate rcstrictiun that he pnt 
on wkle and spirite; and I think that the use of 
omum is to a great patent the cousoquence of 
ttiat sestridtion imposed hr law. 

7341 . Bo you think that the use of opium or 
of wine end spirits, or whatever the intoxicating 
mirit they use is, does the most pubKc harm in 
l^a?—Some oX the higher natives do not use 
onr wine and spirits at ahL 

7343 . Which does the most public injury to 
India, the oiiiuai or the spirits?—In Bombay, 
where our wine and spirits.are sold to the sailors, 
who comethcre,there is very great injury through¬ 
out the town; but they are only sold t«> a very 
limited extent in viUagos and towns exterior to 
Bombay. In these the native arak is used. 

7343 . Bui 1 wanted to know your general 

__ xl._l..a _•_ 


injury to tho people at large in India?—I think 
I should not bo aole, wiuout very much con- 
ndetatios, to balance the account between the 
two. 

7344 . Have you turned your attention to tho 
salt tax?—Yes;<I have tumed my attention to 
the salt tax sdso, 

7343 . Have you any atrong onmion on that 
taxl-r-In regard to the natives—! have never met 
a tuitiva in the Bombiqr Presidency who cum- 
phtined of the salt tax. At the same tinii^ I have 
noticed thiat they use oounaratively a' smaller 
portion oftHtitthaa wido. lhave attributed tiiat 
pariily to their u«ng'i|>ioea For exwnple, some of 
the nsh that tl^y pree^e pM steeped for a oon« 
aid«lr»ble time in tamamnd juioe, asio by tho use of 
apioae they oompenaxto tor the want of salt to a 
oontideiuble extent But X have never heard of 
Wg^ 4 xunphiBt agaloatthe tax on sidt. It h rer^ 


geUkt n«tim when, arguing with me agaaist the 
StoStahtofikhatw proposed am ntokuase of the mdt 
iwLirfiflwIteN oosMUdedi^pdMtit IheeutDet 

they tound the uativee 
<tw»|^iug flfvhe Urani of lalti hot X w» not 


eirtuSed that in these oasee they nuderstood 
exaotiy the ^ idiom of the native^ because they 
ofteu talk of salt, meaning by it, their own food. 
For kistance, the Sepoys talk of getti^ their 
salt from Government, meaitiag thew livings 
_ 7346. W*e have heard a good deal in England at 
different times as to the grievance of tiie mt tax; 
how doyou suppose tiiat that outcrying has arisen? 
— The tux, as far as I know, docs not exceed 1 d. 
a pound at any rate; and, as a matter of fiict, I 
have not heard the natives complain of it. 1 can¬ 
not feodlect an instance of a native coniplainlng 
of the salt tax. Tliey give ’the jirioc for the 
article, and they do not inquire much about it. 

7347. Mr. Bhfey.j Is uicre any strong reli¬ 
gions pn^judice in those districts of India, with 
which you are well acquainted against the use of 
opium?—1 think it was an ortiole unknown to 
the ancient Hindus, and there is a strong feel¬ 
ing against it in certain classes of them; but the 
Mahominedana and the Kajputs, and the other 
classes that 1 mentioned, use it without being 
much put out of tho way by any public sentiment. 

7348. J thought you referred to the suered 
books of the llindus?—1 read some passages 
from them, but they were about tho use of siiints. 

7349. It does not include opium ?—No. The 
word itself is a foreign word, and the jioppy has 
been introduced into India. 

7330. Do you know when the iwppy or the 
use of opium was introduced into any part of 
India?—I should say, speaking generally, with¬ 
in a century. Ferhajis the Mahommedan I'nnces 
of Delhi knew of it, and usetl it; no doubt the 
doctors knew of it. 

7.331. But it never came into common use till 
witiiin the last 100 years?— No, not to any great 
extent. 

7332. Mr. C. Da/rywp/e.J Have you known 

E orsons of influence and niiportnnoc in India, who 
ove volunteered expressions of disappioval in 
regard to the relations of the Govermuonr with 
the opium trade?—In arguing with the natives 
about our religion and habits and eustoiiiH, I havo 
found them hnng it up I do not say that those 
who have expressed tuomselves so, lieloug to the 
higher classes; indeed, their own addictedness to 
the use of opium, Would jircvenl their saying 
much against it. 

73,33. Mr. Candlith.'^ What is your position 
in the Bombay University ?—When I loft iudia 
I was Vice-Chancellor of tlie University at 
Bombay. 

7334. You say, do you not, that film* is 
smuggling both in opium and in spirits ?—I have 
mentioned that I am not awai'c of any smuggling 
in connection with the export of oiiium since wo 

g ot possession of the sea board. 1 have no doubt, 
owever that balls of opium of a rude kind are 
taken, by the natives in their packages from tlie 
native states where they have small fields devoted 
to it; but that is merely for local use. 

7333 . Then the smuggling is mainly in spirits ? 
—Yes, in 8[iirits. I liave frequently, in the 
^ jangles, come upon stills unknown to the authori¬ 
ties, where 1 have found them distilling spirited 
7336. 1 rather gathered from what you said a 
while ago, that yon are inclined to an increase of 
tile duty on sinnto?—Yes, I am oertain that it 
Would he advaatageons to tho Government and to 
the people to double or treble tiie duty upon 
j^iritsi, A penon can get drank for an anna, at 
present 

7837. And do yrou tiunk thaiihe iooreeM of 
^riae, trlmdi yen MiggeiNy wotild IfMtoi tiie eon- 
X X muK^ont 
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Itcv.J. sumption?-It would lessen the consumption, 
JriVson, n.i>. but still the produce for the revenue would be 
—“ Iwfpsr. 

It) June 7358. You mean that you would recommend an 
t®71* incruuRC of duty for the sake of the increase of 
revenue rather thiui because of the lessening of 
drunkenness ?—I think it would accsomplish both 
objects. I wish the duty increased to diminkh 
the consumption, and also I should not object to> 
its increasing tl>e revenue, which I believe it 
would do. 

7359. Do I rig]itly infer, too, that you would 
be prepared to increase the salt-tax ?—I am not 
prepared to increase it; I only luentioirthe fact 
that I have not heard complaints against it. I 
believe that the natives would submit to an in> 
crease of it. 1 find some of the higher classes re¬ 
commending it in order to evade income-tax. 

73(50. Yon would not recommend an increase 
of the salt-tax as a substitute for the income-tax, 
would you ?—No, certainly not. 

7301. You spoke of a time when opium was 
unknown to the Hindus; what time was that? 
—t tliiuk the limit of the general knowledge of 
it, 1 should fix at almnt a century. I have not 
gone very much into the history of it, but 1 have 
not found opium noticed in the literature. 

7.302. Whence had they first their opium?—It 
must have been from the Mohammedan countries 
to the north ; as no doubt from Turkey and 
Arabia. 

736;). IVfr. Titisticick.^ Even if the use of 
opium could in any way he sto))pcd, would not 
the natives immotliatcly have recourse to various 
other intoxicating things, such as bhang t—Yes; 
they would take to bhaiig, no doubt; but the 
Hinoll of it is more disagreeable than the smell ol' 
opium, and I do not know that in their fmniHes 
they would have much cneourageiiient to lake 
bhang. 1 have perceived particular injury in 
Scimle from the bhatig.M’liere among the fishermen 
many luive lost all their hair from the use of it. 

7301. In fact it is quite as injurious as ojuiini ? 
—Y(..«. It is even mentioned as ail injurious iu- 
gredient in the Parsec sacred writings. I have 
met iiotiees of it in the Zend writings. 

7305. You slated just,now ihut you thought 
the use of opium came in about a century ago; but 
perliiips you will rcnionibcr tb.at some of the Em¬ 
perors of Didlil used it to extinguish rivals by 
giving them doses of opium?—Yes; I made an 
exception about the emperors and the rulers of 
thtt Molj^ininedans. 

7;S(i(i. Would you not say that it bad probably 
been introduecd from Persia?—From Persia, 
Turkey, and Arabia, undoubtedly. 

7307. You remember, ot course, that when 
you first went out to India the prices of things 
were very much lower than they arc now ?—-Yes. 

7368. And at that time did you find that the 
natives e,omplained less of taxation than they do 
now, or what is now your idea <ni that subject ? 

. —-1 do not think that the natives in Uie West of 
India complain much of taxation. The revenue 
eettloment is very agreeable to them. And during 
the time of the Mutiny, I had occasion to feci the 
pulse of the Mahfatta population with a view to 
report upon it; and I found that they had re¬ 
sisted the cmissarieB of the Nona by sayjng that 
they were much more comfortable under the 
Britisli Goveminent, bettor provided for in every 
respect, and able to cairy on their operations m 
peace, and freotl from a great nuuiy of the arbi¬ 
trary taxes that they had before. 

7369. Yon would attribute that amelioration 


of oondkion partly to their imjnroved oonditaon, 
and pmrtly, I. mopaiie, to tiie money that was 
introduced by tne cotton?—Yes; there has no 
doubt been a great iutroduedon of numey into 
Western India % the cotton. 

7370. And 1 suppose diat the natives coold 
better bear a greater taxation now than they did 
formerly, and even an increased taxation com- 

{ lared with what they have?—Yes, they could 
tear it; but. we must keep faith with mem in 
reference to the settlement made; in some form 
or other they could be reached by taxation now 
better than they could be reacbed before. 

7371. Your general oxporience is, tl«t they do 
not coinjilain now ?—Yes; tliat is my eKpcrience, 
and I am very familiar with tfie Mahratta 
peasantry. ' ■ 

7372. Mr. Candlish.] W'hat do you consider it 
was that led iu that increased cost of the articles 
produced in India?—At the time of the expedi¬ 
tion to Persia before the Mutiny, many tilings in 
the Bombay Bazaar ixiso to extravagant prices, 
and they have sinoe scarcely fallen.. 

7373. What articles?—Articles of food, and 
food for horses, and so on. 

. 7374. How is it that they have not fallen; with 
regard to the food for horses, that would be a 
large temporary want ? —Yes; but it oontinues, 
notwithstanding. 

7375. But being a local want, in imint of fact, 
would it lead to a rise throughout India ?—I 
think there ha.- been a rise' in oUicr districts; ifi 
the Central Provinces there was undoubtedly.. 

7376. You would not put those thuigs in the 
relation of cause and effect; would you?—1 think 
that the exportation of ftMid from India on that 
occasion hod a sensible cfl'eet; and then, when the 
Mutiny broke ouf, the commissariat required very 
extensive sujiplics ; and when the Abyssinian 
War occurred they required supplies. But what 
the eff ect of these temporary demands being with¬ 
drawn may be, I cannot say distinctly. 

7377. Canyon say what the rise has been be¬ 
tween 25 years ago and the present lime ?—The 
cost of keiqiing a horse now is more than double 
what it WU.S in Bombay when I wont -there .fiivit; 
and I t hink tliat human food has risen in pro¬ 
portion, 

7:J78. Double throughout India, do yon mean? 
—1 am not able, except by inference, to speak ol’ 
the other portions of India., 

7379. Has the wealth of the great mass of the 
population in the Bombay Presidency increased? 
—Yea, niidoubtodly; they are in much more 
comfortable circumstances than they wore,,and 
particularly the anricaltmral classes, 

7380. Yon think that increas^ taxation would 
not be increased pressure ?—^It has pot been mucli 
felt in the Mahratta and Gujerat countries. A 
groat many persons, iu consequence of the demand 
for labour m Bombay oonneciod with public wwks, 
have come into the place from .the odjomipg dis¬ 
tricts under the native chiefs, and their appear¬ 
ance on the scene has incretUsed the demimu ibr 
certain articles. 

7381. Mr. J. B, Smitlt."] You have had groat 
experience m India, and have travelled over Targe 
portions of it?—Yes. 

7382. What is your opinion os to the %!lbg 
of tile natives towards ouV i^overnmeht; is it as 
favourable as it is towards, the native Govern¬ 
ments?—Much more favourable ; I have been 
followed for days by natives begglhg me to make 
a representation to the effeot timt tiiey wanted to 
be ttonsforred to our Government, 

7 «§»,.You 
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7S88, You think that arises from the fediing 
of the sense of seourity and justice under the 
Knglisfa iiovernmentf—Yes. 

7384. Sir Chariet Wi»0eld.'\ What part of 
India do you refer to?-“To'the west; but so fat 
as 1 have .notieed iu other portions of ln(Ha, I 
would say, generally apcaldog, there is a greater 
confidence in oar Government than in the native 
Governments. 

7885. Yon attribute that mainly to the fact 
that ritere is peace in one, and not the same 
security in iJie other ?—Security is one element 
in it, and prosiwrity is another element in the 
' case, and appreciaiion of justice. 

7386. liut peritaps yon are aware that before 
the Mutiny, before the annexation of Oude, all 
classes of the Oude population nsed to emigrate 
to the British territory?—Yes; but tlioy were 
particular classes in Oude that made a ho.stile 
movement against us. 

7887. But all classes emigrated to the British 
territory, rich and poqr, great landowners and 
small, and when we annexed the country tlicy all 
came back to Oude, and yet a year afterwards 
'the whole country rich and ikkv was in insurrec¬ 
tion against us'?—I am not, from my own obser¬ 
vation of tlwt district, prepared to cxjtrcss an 
opinion on it. 1 could explain, the matter tlico- 
retioally; I think it would he quite possible to 
deceive masses of the people by holding out 
inducements to them; 1 think that the 7.c)tilndars 
made promises to them, or made appeals to tliem 
as much as possible to excite them. 

7.388. l*robably the chief motive for preferring 
tlie British rule is simply that tlierc is order and 
security under it?“Security and prosperity. 

7389. Mr. HacHand-Iiurhe.l Do you tiiink^ 
that you perceive in the course of your expe¬ 
rience widely increasing attention on tlic part of 
the natives to the incidence of taxation?—Yes; 
young men, those who are educated particularly, 
ore discussing the mutter with much interest, 
and the classes that expect in some form or other 
to have the incidence of taxation fall upon tliein- 
selves are expressing their opinions not in a very 
patriotic STiirit, hut in a keen spirit. 

7390. You mentioned incidentally the subject 
of Abyssinia; have you heard any expression of 
opinion as to any portion of tlie taxation that 
might be necoseary in consequence of the Abys- 
eiiuan Wair being borne by India?—I do not 
think that India felt very much involved in the 
matter, except os a more matter of prestige?—The 
Al^seinian aifuir was placed under the political 
administration of the Home Government; it was 
reckoned mm^ a matter of a concern for England 
than for India, but it would have been very in¬ 
jurious to have our prestige in the East 
dainaged< 

7391. 1 understand you that the native tmmi- 
lotion genomUy concurred in the policy of that 
war ?—Yes, as fer as Thave noticed. 

7392. also that they had a considerable 
knowledge cliV'XDsta&ees of that war?— 
They saw that England was placed at a great 
disadvantage in' having its r^resentatives im- 


Sir Hbkbt Lacok Ak'debbok, 

7403. Chmrmn.'l To resume tte inquiry of 
the Committee into sonrees of the revenue, 
Iw0 dlteot jour attention to the item ip the 
gehi^ aoeount, for 1869-70, of stamps producing 
247^^316 j. for that yjsar. Will you be go<m 
0.59. ' 
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prisoned and nud-treated, and no doubt if relief 
hod not been extended to them, they would liavo 
formed a very nnfiivourable impression both of 
our p<»wcr and of onr sympathy. 

7393. Mr. Graut Duff.} Have you ever con¬ 
sidered the financial aspect of the opium ques¬ 
tion?—-Yes, I linve; I have felt it to be a very 
serious matter; I tliink it a duugerous tiling for 
the Government to be dependent on tlie opium 
trade for sueli a large sum as it yields. 1 ii fact, 
it is alarming, considering the changes that may 
sbon occur iu this matter. 

7394. SupiKising that wc arc to adopt yonr 
plan, and to have the Bombay system instead of 
the Bengal one introduced into Bengal, do you 
think that we shonid get as ghcwl a revenue or 
not';'—T think that you might semire tlic same 
revenue, and prevent a great deal of tlic spcimla- 
tion and wagering tliat now occurs in connection 
witli the matter; because the native mundiants 
arc constantly looking to the sales at Calcutta and 
regulating their ])ri<?es by the results there, and 
the amount of speculation and of wagering is 
really very great. 

7395. Then you agree witli tliose wiio think 
that we should get a not much worse revenue, 
and H considerably steadier one by your jdaii ?— 
Yes, the revenue would he steadier, and we 
shonid not lie so responsible for tlic arrangements 
as we are at present. 

739fi. You mentioned some eases which liad 
come witliin your knowledge, of native priiiees 
or large proprietors, wlio bad siificred miicli i'rom 
tlie use of opium?—Yes. 

7397. But how could you directly trace llieir 
sufferings to opium; are you quite sure tliat 
there wore not other causes ?—I was told it by 
their own ofHeiais, and wlien in their presence 1 
have smelt it, and 1 have seen them (pite stu]iified 
by it. In the last visit 1 paid to IWiiuh, 1 ob¬ 
served one of the chiefs of a particular province, 
lifted into a carriage on the railway, in a silver 
chair, nearly perfectly stupified by opium, and 
scarcely able to recognise his frieuds. And 1 
have known others injured by it to a great 
extent. 

7.398. Sir W’. Lawsim,] It has a paralysing, 
strong effect ?—It lias, when taken hahitnaily, it 
both excites and paralyses. 

7.399. Mr. Eoitunck.} It is jiossible tliat some 
of those cascs'raay have been cases where o]nuin 
was taken to relieve sufteringfrora other diseases ? 
—I do not know liow they began. 

7400. Mr. Hamiaud-Durke,} You were* not in 
personal attendance on any of these cases ? 
—No. 

7401. To a certain extent it was hearsay ?— 
And, ocular perception. 

7402. Mr. Jieach.} However much individuals 
may have suffered iroin t!ie use of opium, tlie 
consumption of it has not generally increased in 
India has it, considering the length of time that 
its cultivation has existed ?—It is increasing, and 
1 have even found European ladies afraid of 
their ayahs giving ppinm to their infant ciiildrcn 
to make them sleep. 


K.C.S.I., called in; and Examined. 

enough to explain to the Committee what is the 
nature of the stamp duties producing tliia amount? 
—The first item is the sale of impressed paper, 
which amounts to 2,148,20.3 1. The second item is 
the sale of adhesive stamps; it amounts to 6.3,890/. 
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Sir y/. L. The Uiird ifpin in the duty on improewed dooumnnti, decendSag down to fiw rupetof-^Ton, nnd ^en 
Andermi, that », on coromcroial docum«nt» which are pro* thes is a maxiittam of3,000 rup^. T4ei«luive 
pored l)v a bank or firm cheque hooka, for instance, been oases known in wMch very lim SHUto were 
which are sent to be stamped; that atnouuto to paid as i&itibtion fees; I believe mt is a 
66 . 30 K/. Then fines and penalties amount to case in Calcutta whmre 8,000 Was paid for; a 
* ' * 3,862/.; recoveries of stamp duties from pauper stamp, ’ ■ 

suits, where the paupers gain the suite, 5^436/. 7412. Tliat was when there was a peiHicntage 

Then there is “ Miecellaneous," which 1 fancy to an unlimited account?—Yes, and there wiui a 
arc savings in the department from vacancies and Madras case, where 3,200 rupees had to be psod, 
small items, making 3,709 /.; that makes the Now they enacted that it shall be 300/. am no 
total of 2,379,316/. more. 

7404. Will you be good enough to state what 7413. In ndditaon to the initiation stamp or fee, 
is the nature generally of the impressed paper is there a system by which Stampa are tmeen in 
that was sold?—The stamps arc divided into interlocutory proceedings in the Cawee?—No; 
general or documentary stamfis, and judi- after a decision is given, a man may hat/e to pky 
cial stamps, which by law are now called court for a copy of the docreo. If he sues on a lwna, 
fees in order to distinguish them from the otiier, it must, of course, he on a duly stamped bond, 
and 1 hope that hereafter they will distinguish 7414. Has that cltange boon introduced by the 
tlicm in tlie accounts, tliat they will apjiear under Act of 1887, that the one foe covers the,whoWl^ 
“ LaAv and .1 iisticc.” No; every Presidency had formerly iteown stanq) 

740.'). Have you the amount of the judicial law, and in 1860 there was the first generalstamp 
stamps ?—No, not exactly; but I believe out of law, and then the initiatory fee covered every- 
the total of 2,379,316/., p; is about 1,400,000/.; thing. 

it is the larger item of the two. 7415. And that was a uniform kw for alllndia ? 

7406. Arc those judicial stamps regulated by —Yes, that was uniform for all In^ 

an Act relating to the administration of justice ? 7416. Du you know whether, under these laws, 

—They are regulated now by an amending Act the stamp duty, apart from the increase of ,1867, 
passciriast year, Act 7 of 1870. That Act was was increasing steadily?—Yes, I think it was. 
passeil to amend the former law, the 26th of The litigation was increasing every year; there 
1867, which was, passed by Lord Lawrence’s Go- were more cases every year; they increased about 
vermneiit with a view of increasing the judicial 6 per cent., consequently there was an increased 
revenue in order to meet the increased sum which stamp revenue. 

was given to the subordinate grades of the judicial 7417. That steady increase was very , much 
ttdiniiiistrafinn, the native judges and their cstah- deran;^! by the changes of 1867 and 1870, Was 
lislmients; they computed that it would amount it not?—By the change of 1867 the increase of 
to about 300,000 /.; it did not, I believe, in fact revenues was very considerable; and then all the 
amount to as much as that. pourts represented tliat they thought the charge 

7407. {-mild you give us a general outline of was too great; that, it was unduly repressii^ 
the raising of this revenue by judicial stamps; litigation, in fact. 

what Is the general principle upon which the 7418. And we have hardly hod any experience 
judicial stamps or court fees are imposed ?— of the operations of the Act of 18^ ?—Hardly 
What is called the initiallon fee is the chief thing, any ; but I fancy’that it is approved by every- 
When a man brings ah action he cannot he heard hotly; it is a lery admirable Act. 
until his plaint is upon a stamped paper of a cer- 7419. We do not know the effect of it 
tain value. ' . on the revenue yet ? — There w'oold he »t 

7408. Is that oi»m a per>centagc of the sums first a deficiency; the calculation is, tlwt they 

sought to be recovered ?—Yes. will lose in the first year eight lacs of rupees ; 

7409. Can you state whether that has under- they will lose more, but t^y calculate on an in- 
gone any change in a recent peniod ?—By Act creased amount of litiwtion. .1 ought to tnen- 
26 of 1867, which was amended by that of lost tion that by the last Act/, of i'870,4hey enhanced 
year, the revenue was very mucli increased on the stamp du^ n{K)n probates trf wills, and take 
initiation fees. The increase was 25 per cent, in 2 per cent, like the English rates. ThAt will 
rev(yi\u?. ultbough the suite fell off 14 per cent., yield tlireo lacs. Therefore 4hey think that five 
and yodmav say 20 per cent., because they had lacs will be the net loss. 

increased atways about 6 or 6 per cent, in every 7420. Will that be represented,by the judicial 
year; but in that fiarticular year, when this Act stamps?—Yes, the court fees or the judkial 
came into operation, there was an absolute de- stamps. 

crease in the number of suits of 14 per cent, and 7421. Dp you know what is the proportonto 
you may say 20 per cent, with what they ex- the contribution to ^is amount out of the einadl 
pcctcd it would have increased ; but there was suits as compared with the large?.—Yos, 1 thipk 
an increase of revenue of 13J lacs, or about 25 tliat one*sixth of the entire litigation of the 
per cent. country is on oases which, only invoJi o 10 rupee* 

7410. Can you give ns any idea of the rate that or under. _ ■ 

was imposed Wore 1867, and the increased rate 7422. Do f on mean onesgixth in amount or.in 
})er hundred rupees imjiosed then?—The Act of number ? - One-tixth in number, Tnfaet, Imay 
1867 imposed a stomp of 10 per cent., 10 rupees say this: that it has been oaledliated, tiiat oixt of 
per hundred, and it took nothing under one a BttJe upwards of 700,000 suits, less than 10,000 
rupee. If a man brought an action for five rn- are for sums exceeding 100and. ^at ono-nxth 
pees, he had to pay one rnpee for the stamp; ofthewfafole arefor suntenoftekoeeding lOrnpMs. 
that in the revised Act-is very much improved; 7423. Would you infer from these (Sirotiln- 
it is now 7i per cent, and the same rate down as stances that this ataipp dtity is a pretty otttain 
low as five rupees j upon a five rupees suit, fiwin- source of revtotuit— Acertain souvoe. 
stance, it is stx annas, and upon a 10 ru|>ees suit .Yon most eitoeot niat is the first year or two 
it is 12 annas. there would be « oontifignAde decu'eaBe ; | aSid 

7411. Then it is auniform rate of 7} pereent, ahont five laes,lM[t’l 'llliiilE'titoait would roftover 

■ ' ,«f. 
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it«e£F with the |>rM|)«nt7 of the <Qaantry^ which 
alwayt im(i]ie3 litigation. 

7424. How, with regard to the other iteme of' 
■tamp^ revenue that jou have mentioned, will you 
explain the items of stamps not jndiciui ?-<-A8 1 
Bmd before, before 1860^ eaoh Presidency had a 
Stamp Act of its ojvn, (uid then the Act of 1860 
was Slightly amended by Act 10 of 1862. That 
remained on till 1869, and hi 1869 there was a 
new Aot. The complaint against the old Act 
was that its provisions were very confused mdeed, 
and a man nardly knew what stamp he iiad to 
pay { and also the other great difficulty was that 
if a docutui'nt was insulfioiendy stamped, the 
only person who could impound it was the Collec¬ 
tor. There was a great difficulty in bringing 
a man to justiee in that way for fraudulent eva- 
mon. Soj by Act 18 of 1869, every judicial 
(^oer was authonsed to impound an insufficientiy 
stamped document. 

7t®5, Has that had the effect of rendering the 
ute of stamps more general and according to the 
law ?—Yes, 1 think So; I think that the revenue 
from general stiunps,’ apart from the judicial 
stamps, is increasing. 

7486. 'Can you give any general outline of 
what the general stamps consist of i*-They are 
of two kinds j there is an ad valorem class 
and IS fixed class. The instruments which arc 
chargeable with ad valorem stamp duties are 
bills of exchange and promisbory notes pay¬ 
able otherwise tlipn on demand, and fmhcics 
ofiiiBurance (I ought to mention that the stiunp 
duty On policies of marine and fire insurance 
has been very much reduced br the late Act, and 
oil life insurance entirely abolished),aid customs 
bonds, and bottomry bonds, and mortgage deeds, 
and conveyance^ and leases, and appraisements 
or valuations ; tiiese are all stamped ad valorem. 
And then there area number of other documents, 
sneh as bills of exchange, promissory note, cheque 
or order, for payment on demand of tin amount 
exceeding 20 rapees, letter of credit, hill of 
lading, shipping order, notarial act, and [lOwer of 
attorney, end each of them has a fixed duty. 

7427. Xre those duties generally small? — 
Yos; on a bill of exchange, for the payment of a 
sum on demand, it Is a fixed sum of one anna; on 
a bill of lading it is fonr annas; on a notarial act 
it is two rupees; on a power of attorney to pre¬ 
sent for registration it is eight anuas. 

7428. What are tlic per-oentage duties 7 _On 

a bond it is at the rate of one-half per cent., rising 
by certain gradations always upon the higher 
sum. For instance, take 25 rupees; it wiU be 
2 annas instead of 8, and on 50 it would be 
4 annas, and on lOOit would be 8 annas. Then it 
goes Pn for each hundred, with a rise of one-half 
per cent. . 

7429. That is between 100 and 200, and so 
forth Yes, that is for bunds, and double that 
amoupt for conveyances. 

7430. Do you mean on sales and purchases Ir— 
Yes. 

7431. Is there any stamp on tlm transfer of 

pertonal property, such as shares?—Yes, cer- 
tainly. ^ 

7432. What is the" Mivcentage charged on 
transfer of property of tnat kind Pr-Transfer of 
a share iu a company or assodation, when the 
MDoant daid for such share does, nut exceed 100 
rupees, tour. .annas. For' every 100 rupees of 
sow Amount, or part thereof, in excess of 100 
rupees qp to t,tKX) rupees, four annas; and for 
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every 600 mtioes of the some or part thereof, iu 
excess <»f l,t)0O rupees, one rupee four annas. 

,7433. Do you know whether the revenue from 
the general stamps is derived in any. particular 
proportion from the smaller as com})ared with 
tlie larger transactions ?—It has been computed, 
and it is a fmr estimate, that one-quarter of the 
general stamp rcvqnuc is derived iriua stamps 
not exceeding 8 annas in value; that is to say, 
from the smmler transactioi s. 

7434. Does this stamp law now' extend to every 
part of British India?—Yes, ail India. 

74,35. Do you think that there is at present 
much evasion of it ?—1 think not now. I tliink 
the present stamp law is a very fair one ; I mean 
the goncrai stamp law. The conrt fees, or judicial 
stamps, I think were unjustly high, by the Act 
of 1867, but were mode right by the Act of last 
year. 

7436. Do you know whether die revenue from 
the jgencral stamps has been increasing steadily ? 
—Y 08 , 1 think so. 

7437. Do you anticipate that there will he a 
steady incrottse of them?—Yes; I think as the 
prosperity of the country increases, the general 
stamp revenue will increase. 

7438. There is an item of 42,893 1. for draw¬ 
backs, and 100,913 /. for the charge of colleotion 
of those stamps; do you know what that repre- 
senti ?—There are the various suiierintendents of 
stamps and their offices. There is one in each 
PrcsidoiiCT, and he lias a coiisiderahle estahlish- 
ment, aiuf there arc also throughout the country 
stamp vendors who getapcr-ccntage; 5 percent., 
I think, on soles. 

7439. Do you know w'licther tlic stamps can 
be easily obtained throughout the country by 
those who want them ?—1 es ; very easily^ 

■7440. Have you any opinion as to the eft’eet of 
the stamp law us lending to repress, false and 
fraudulent docuuicnts ?—Deoiiledly. 

7441 Y'ou think that it has a beneficial efl'eot 
in tliat way ?—Certainly, beyond all doiilit 

7442. Mr. tVoss.] I think 1 understood you to 
say that there was no ad valorem duty on stamps 
or hills of exchange ?—On bills of exchange 
and promissorv notes for sums payable on de¬ 
mand the stamp duty is fixed; hut, on a hill of 
exchange, [laytihle udicrwi.se than on deiuund, 
it is ad. vtilorew. 

7443. Could you give us the amount?—“ M'heii 
the amoiiut of the bill or note does not exceed 
100 rupees,” it is 1 anna, which is about Hd. ; 
and it is also provided that, “ If drawirm”^ of 
two, for each part of the set it is 1 anna.” 

7444. Mr. .y. />’. Smith.'] Onforeignhillsofex- 
chongc, wliat is it ?—Foreign bilb of exchange 
must liave ihe necess-iiy adhesive stalhpor staiiips 
affixed to them lieforc iiegotiaUon. But I ought 
to meiitiuii that when the Bill was first introduced 
into Council, two mercantile members of the 
Governor Oeneral’s Council objected to some of 
the provisions, and they were altered according 
to their opinions, by the Select Committee. The 
Bill, as amended hj’ the Select Comuiittce, was 
sent to the different Ciiambers of Commerce, who 
all approveii of it, and I believe it has given 
satUlWtion to the mercantile community. 

7445. Did 1 rightly understand you that the 
tax on lawsuits amounted to 7iper cent?—Yes,, 
what is called the initiation fee. 

7446. Is not that a heavy charge?—No, I 
think not; yon sec that the people ore fond of 
lit^tion. It was 10 per cent, and has been 
reimoed to 74> 

X X 3 7447. Then 
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7447. Tlicn it tenila to act a» a sort of ebeck 
uiK>n litigation?—To some extent; the administra¬ 
tion of justice is a very costly thing in India, and 
1 think that the object of the Government has 
been to recoup tlicniselves as much as possible 

74-1 This tax does not quite reimup them?— 
No. 

7440. Mr. Jl/'C/wrc.j Is that duty paid by the 
jwrson bringing the suit ?—Yes. 

7450. When the suit is settled, what then ?— 
If the plaintiff gains the suit the fee may be 
levied as costs from the defendant. 1 mentioned 
that it used not to be limited, and then enormous 
sums were paid sometimes, but now the law is 
that 300 1. is the maximum. 

74.51. Mr. i'ViioceW.] What is the stamp duty 
when tlicrc is an appeal ?—In a plaint or memo¬ 
randum of appeal, “ when the amount or value of 
the subiect-niattcr in disjnitc docs nut exceed five 
rinwcs,” it is six annas. “ When such amount or 
value exceeds 100 rupees, for every 10 rupees or 
part thereof in excess of 100 rupees,” it is 12 
annas, up to 1,000 rupees. 

74.52. Chairman.']^ Is the same scale continued 
then ?—No, not (juite the same. “ W'hen such 
amount or value exceeds 1,000 inipccs, for every 
100 rupees or i»art thcrcol’ in excess of 1,(M)0 
ruiKJcs up to 5,000 rupees,” it is five rupes. It 
decreases when it gets very liigh. “ When such 
amount or value exceeds 20,000 rupees, for every 
1,000 rupees, or part thereof, in excess of 20,0(M) 
rupees up to 30,000 rupees, it is 20 rupees, and 
tlicn the maximvmi is as in the other, 3,(KK) rupees, 
or 30t > /. 

7453. Is it the same in every appeal court?— 
Yes. 

7454. Mr. Fawcett.'^ How many appeals may 
there ^bo in one of these pecuniary suits ?— 
There* may be one regular and one special 
appeal. 


7455. So that it maj amount to 15 nor^eut. 

for the appeals ?—It may do ip, that is ibr c^i- 
nal suit and appeal. ' ^ 

7456. Have you hver 0(^pared, this taxation 
with tiie taxation that is levied in other coun¬ 
tries ; for'instance, the fees in England?—No, 1 
have not,' except in the most oursory manner; 
the system of the law courts here is so entirely 
different; there is no initiation fee. 

7457. What I mean is, whether the prinoide 
is adopted that justice should be made to pay for 
itself in India?—I tliink that is the object, that 
justice should pay for itsplf; it does not' do so, 
but that is their oojeoi 

7458. So that, in considering the aggregate 
taxation imposed* upon the l^an people, have 
you to make this difference in the comparison, 
that whereas in England justice is included in 
taxation to a great extent, in India it represents 
payment in addition to taxation ?—No; X tiiink 
in India, the taxation is intended to meat the 
charge for tlie administration of justice. 1 do not 
think that the Govemment seek to get a revenue 
out of it. 

7459. But then it scorns to me that tho diffe¬ 
rence between the two is this, that the justice in 
England is paid for by genei'sd taxation, is it not; 
whereas justice in India is, as you s^, paid for 
very nearly by the fees charged ?—By the liti¬ 
gants ; but not entirely. 

7460. Then, for instance, the revenue that is 
levied in England amongst otlier things that it 
provides the country with, sudi as army and navy, 

rovides it with justice; but in India the revenue 
oes not provide it with justice: imd that has to 
be provided from other sources?—That is in some 
degree ^e; but then the disbursements from a 
pnvate individual’s pocket ore less in India. The 
cost of law in this country to the individual is 
what he pays to his solicitor. 
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7461. Mr. Faweetf.] I dndebstand from the 
tenor of your last answer on the previous day 
that yon conaidcr that the Indian suitors do re¬ 
ceive’ some compensation for th<»e high fees 
which they have to pay, in the form of stamp 
dpties, from the fact that the other law charges, 
sheh, for instance, as feeS to solicitors and other 
fees, arc less in India than in England ?—Cer¬ 
tainly, in the district courts. 

7462. But with regard to the Presidency 
towns, is that the case ?—There on the original 
aidc^of the High Court .thejhave the English sys¬ 
tem. A man goes to lus solicitor, and 1 conld 
not tell the expenses of that: it is not known to 
the general public; but I believe that the rate of 
fees to solicitors and barristers is higher there 
than it is in England; for instance, whore you 
give a gnincs, it is 15 rupees, a gold mohur. 

7463. May I place a letter in your band and 
ask you to rimd the part that I have underlined, 
and then I will ask your opinion «)n it. That 
letter is Written by a very eminent barrister who 
has lived in Calcutta, an^ I will ask you whether 
it i.s correct In the Prosidenoy towns the 
system of legal fees is the same as it is here; 
that is to say, there is a scale laid down by tlie 
court which governs attorneys’ charges in record 
husluess.' This scale is in Calcutta decidedly 
higher all round than in England 5” yes, I thiuk 
that is true. ' 

7464. You think that it is true that suitors not 
only have to pay in court these extremely high 
fees to tl»e Government, but also in addition the 
whole cost of the lawsuit is greater in the Presi¬ 
dency towns than it is in England ?—1 think it 
is.; but I do not think that you can say that the 
gtatap duties are very high even, in the Presi¬ 
dency towns. 1 do not wink that 7J per cent., 
with a. maximum of 300/., is a very loi^e 
charge. 

7465. But I understood jrou to say that, for 
initanoe, if there was a^ smt for 100 /., and if 
there waa an appeal (which possibly there might 
be), independently of these law charges to attor¬ 
neys and barristers, 15 /. outof the 100 h is taken 

0.69. 


by the Government?—It may be; but the party 
who appeals may not Ik; the same part^ who 
brings the original action, bnt it must be paid by 
one or tlic other. 

. 7466. 'I'hcn when you consider the cost of jus¬ 
tice to the people in India, you ought, fairly, 
(kught you not, to consider tlio enormous and ne¬ 
cessary expense which they arc put to if it is 
necessary for them to appeal to the English 
(’ourt of Privy Council ?—An appeal to the 
Privy Council can only be made when the sum 
in dispute i.s 1,0(K.)/. and upwards. Those are 
very exceptional cases, indtied; an»l the only 
reason why they make so many appeals (they all, 
with very few exceptions, come from only one 
court, the CalcutUi Court) is because the ILn 
galce is such an exceedingly litigious jierson. 

7467. Still, the fact that I want to bring out 
is this, that notwilhstnnding the very heavy taxa¬ 
tion wliich is iuiposcd in India, it does not supply 
the people with justice, hut they have to pay 
very high fees in ad<lition, unusually high fees, 
and if they wish to obtain justice from the ulti¬ 
mate Suj»rcme Court, the expense j\’luch,they 
have to go through is enormous ?—1 tiiinK not 
enormous; I think you must <lraw tliis distinc¬ 
tion, that what your inforimuit says chiefly ap¬ 
plies to the original side of the High Court where 
the English system is administered, and it is 
administered according to English ways. But 
you are speaking now t>f the appellate side of the 
High Court, and I do not thiuk that the rales 
there arc so very high. There you may be 
represented by a native, hut it very seldom Iiaji- 
jious that the two rates apply, the high fees which 
that gentleman speaks of and the stamp duty, 
because the high ices arc on the original side, and 
not on the appellate side. 

7468. But it is usually supposed that one of 
the groat odvant^es which the English rule has 
conmrred on ludia, an advantage which, it is sup¬ 
posed by many people, compensates the Indian, 
people tor increased taxation, is that we make 
projierty more secure than it was under ihehr 
native rulers ?—Yes. 

X X 4 7469, But 
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H. L. 7469. But tio iif>t we, if l»w i« as fl3?p«iBivo as ibe court Wv? to inake two e»apt copies -dt ^ 
Atitierton, it appears to be, give them that security of pro- whole of &e ptooeedings, and pfWety docuauwt 
perty at an enormous cost.?--1 do not tJiihk it is exhibited in the cause, wi& tramls^Us of all 
r7*~ at aVost at all equal to what it costa in England, these; therefore it takesanimiBeiue tkne seodiiw 

iStI""* 1 do not think that you can say that 7|. rupees home a heayy case, because in the Court of 

' • per cent, is a very large sum to cover everything cutta they do not trandate the whole case, but 
except on appeal. Tneu a man has to go through only what the barristers on either^ side consider 

another process, hut if he gains his suit, he gains material parts. * . 

the costs too. 7474. ^ut in addition to this enormous excuse, 

7470. This letter from which you have read a which you may say is necessary for the translatieh 
sentence was written to me by a Mr. Doyne, a of those documents, when the ease is ready for 
very eminent barrister, who w'as in nnictice for a judgment, a great additional expense is thrown ’ 
great many years in Calcutta; and his opinion on the suitor, from the fact that the case id not 
goes to this, that not only is this heavy per- heard y—A block is now establidjed in th<3 Brivy 
centage of per cent, levied before the suit Council, and men now appeal, net because they 
commences, but in order to carry out. that suit, have any chance of giuuing the suit eventoajly:, 
all the other legal charges are higher in India hut in order to put off the time of the execution 
than they are in England?—My opinion is not of the decree; and therefore, the block in- 
equal to Mr. Doync’s in the matter, hut 1 think creases. 

that he is alluding to the fees on the original side 7475. Therefore without blaimiag any particu-*■ 
of the i iiurt. It w a new suit in the High Court, lar poiwm, you would gay that the result of the 
The High (-ourt is tl>e old Supreme Court and present system is, that it causes an amount trf! 
the old Sudder joined together. Those high fees expense and delay in these, appeals which, to use 
in a very large degree oiqdy to the origintM side, your own words, lunounts to a soandai?—I think 
and not so much, I think, to the ammllate side, that the block that there is in the Privy Couboil 
I dare say that they are j)retty considerable there, at present is a matter to be very much regretted, 
hut not so high as tlicy are on the original side. There has been a committee at the India Office 
74? 1. But later on in the letter that 1 have lately sitting, in tlte hope of trying in some mea- 
placed in your hand, I tliink you will see that sure to reduce the numl>er oi appeals, , At 
his opinion is that the changes in tJie court to present, if it is a question of' 1,000 h, a man is 
which you refer, the Mofussil Court, are also allowed to appeal, whetlier upon fact or upon law; 
large?—“Li the Mofussil or out of the Presi- and one suggestion thrown out is, Uiat every case 
dency town the pleaders are allowed to make which is appealable to the Privy Council should 
their own clients what bargain Uio parties please, he tried in the High Court by three judges sitting 
and T think that beyond (jucstion the cost of liti- togcthcr,ono of whom should be the Chief justice; 
gatioii, wdien at all intelligently conducted, is high, that if they confirm the decision of the court below 
llutit would he very difficult to say its relative upon a matter of fact, tlieir decision should he 
cost, when the range, of charges is so onnsidcrahle final, hut on a matter of law, there should bo an 
according to the wealth of the client, and the appeal to the Privy Council. It seems almost an 
importance of the case; J know that enormous absurdity for the Pri'^y Council to decide upesfi a 
fees arc frequently paid. In 'the lower courts, matter ot'fuct, when they have not got the witnesses 
such as the Moonsiff’s, and the Deputy Collector’s before them. , ■ 

Court (the hitter in rent suits), the fees are often 7476. Mr. Is the charge of 74 pe?r 

small, being in the nature of a poundage, but cent., which I understand is the Government tax, 
even then the sinns whicii a suitor has to pay in supj^iosed to cover the whole nCoessaty Cfistofliti- 
various other quarters nuikc litigation costly.” gatnm ?—The whttle of that part which comes to 
7472. T am justified in saying that he considers the G<»rcrament; there is what a man pays to 
that litigation is costly even in those courts to his own u.dviscr in addition, 
which you refer?—In some cases st is no doubt. 7477. Nothing of tlmt kind is included in the 
For instance, a native in an important suit will *74 per cent. ?—No. * 

bringdown a barrister specially from CalcutU; 7478. No; the expense of witnesses?->-N!0; 

I dure say Mr. Doyaic himself has often been hut they are summoned, and they get four annas 
taken down, and has received a very large a day, I think. 

fee ; "buV men a man is entirely pleasing himself 7479. I understand yop to say that 74' was 
in doing that. Mr. Doyiic is quite.right (atlcjwt, not a heax-y charge^ upon the recovery of money 
1 believe it to he so), that a man generally by a lawsuit, but it is entirely independent of 
makes a bargain xvith his own representative; all that* the litigant has to pay for his owU 
hut 1 confess that I have never heard afiy great adviser ?—Yes; that he does by private contract, 
complaint of the cost of law in the Mofussil of and that wo have nothing to do with. 

India. 7480. Is the scale the same in the ^ital of 

747.3. Do not you consider that with regard to the Presidency as in the Mofussil ?—There is 
the (x»st of justice, the present delays in ohtoinuig the same charge throughout the wliole of India 
justice on appeal in England are felt to he a in the MofussU. 

grievance by the Indian people ?—That of course 7481. And also in Bie capitals of the Presi- 

ampunts almost to a scandal at present. There is dencies?—-Not in the High Gourt; the High 

a great difficulty in the matter; the mere fact of Court is the appellate court, 

making an appeal, which appears a ve^ easy 7482. What is the rite of to there j^Undor 

^ing, IS a matter of tlie very greatest difficulty. 100 rupees it is 74 per cent, up to I,f^ tupees, 

Out of the nearly 700 appeals sinoe the courts and then it is 5 per cent. : « 

were established in 18^, 1 sul^se 650 are from 7483. Theq is it witlijegard, t(V the* Mofiusil; 

Calcutta, if twt more ; but wnen a dechiion is there you spe^ .of a inak l i nym pf 30Q t, ,?~That, 

made by the High Court i^Gilcotta, an appeal has is die same >a iin the Chhrt. 

to he made to the Privy Cknffiiril, if it is ihout , 7484- ijid fltetlii ® eeht.,? 

1,000 k, in six nwmths; then the proper offieert (d —Yes. . , \ 

* ' ' ■t4iS8i.;'.3P!^ 
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7 .^ 5 . Dofts the rate of tax diinink)) as the 
value of the projiortj coucenietl increases in the 
. Mofussil anti in the High Court boyoud 5 [ter 
cent. ?—Kot beyond .5 per cent. When von got 
above a 1,000 in the Mofus.sil, then it is !> per 
cent. 

74KG. But never leas than 5 per cent. ?— Xo ; 
except that there is a umxinuiui of .‘hOOO 
rujicca. . 

74N7. Tlien that thi'ows a ]>ro])orlionate 
heavy charge upon the poorer litigants, dmis it 
not ?-~Tliat is, you know, you are throwing tlic 
net to catch the smaller lisii, as it were. Jt used 
to lie the case that a litigant could not jiay less 
than a nijiee, but now, by tlic execllcnt Aet of 
Ja.«t year, they have reduced it. If it is for live 
rujices, it is six annas; it under 10 rupees, it is 
12 annas. Now onc-sixl.h of the litigation is 011 
sums of that kind. 

748K. In regard to ajipcals, you said that ihe 
block increased appeals, hcrause many litigants 
apjieal in order to delay the carrying out of the 
judgment^—Yes. 

7489. Has it also a contrary elfect; doo.s it 
deter ai»))cals from honest litigants'{—Not at all, 1 
think; tlie appeal imist he for 1,000 /. to the J’ri vy 
Council, and all the appeals, with a very small 
exception, eomc from Calcutta, and 1 do not 
think that the Bengalee cares twopence about tin; 
expense. They are generally wealthy jicople, 
and they are fond of law. 

7490. It is merely as a luxury that yon look 
upon it ?—1 look upon it .as an entire luxury ; I 
want to restrict it to points of law; I should be 
very glad to sec the appeal to the I’rivy Council 
restricted to (|uestiona of law. 

741M, Tiicn, in fact, you think tlmt the py.stem 
of njipeal is rather injurious to the moi'ids tif the 
people ?—It js a very small class who do appeal to 
the Privy Council. 1 eamiotsay that the morals 
of the people are afleeted by it. 

7492. Mr. Jiourkel] The 7i per cent., as I un¬ 
derstand, is what is analogous to what arc calleil 
court fees in Knglaud; nothing else ?—Yes, they 
ai’C paid by judicial stamps. By a lati' cnacl- 
meiit, in order to disthignisb them rrom the 
general stamps, they call them court fee.''; that is, 
initiation fees. 

7493. Sir T. Bazln/.l Aj'c the stamp tnxc.s iii^ 
India, speaking generally, paid chiefly by the 
affluent classes!'—1 should tlunk that the general 
stamps arc paid more by the affluent; hut I think 
onc-fourtii of the general stamps are. .stamps ol’ 
eight annas and under. 

7494. And these are exacted for what purpose? 
—For hills of exchange, cheques, and every kind 
of iustrumeut. 

7495. Do those exactions curtail the labour 
employed in any wn^?—No, T think not; the only 
stamp that a labouring niun has to jiuy, unless he 
briup an action against anotlier labouring man, 
would he a stamii upon a petition. 

7496. But do the exactions upon the wealthy 
classes dimmish their liability to employ the la¬ 
bouring (dasscs?—Not the general stamps, I 
think, at all. 

7497. Mr. CatnWnh.'] You say that the ajipel- 
lanls arc usually the wealthier classes? — The 
appellants to the Privy Council, not the appel¬ 
lants to the High Court? 

7498. Was it of them that you spoke when you 
said that they appealed to delay execution of the 
decree?—Yes. 

7499. What is the object of the appeal; why 
0.59. 


should there be n desire to delay execution if 
they arc men of means?—WJmIcvcr moans he 
may hiivc, no man likes jiaying money if he can 
])o.“siI)ly help it; Init beyond lliut there is so much 
pride that enters into if, A law .-ruit which is 
cnrricd’hy appeal to flii! Privy Council is gene¬ 
rally a matter on which there is ii groat feeling 
beyond the mere ilosiro for money. 

T.'idO. Ami that is a fnrtlicr reason, in addition 
to the de.'iri: to delay exceution?—Yes; a man 
says 1 will not he lieatcii. 

7501. Chuirw(ui.'\ The next item to whieli T 
wir-h to direct your ill teiillun is that of‘'Liiw sind 
.1 list ice,” the gross reeeij its for whieli are80l,;i54/. ? 
—'J'ho first item is sale procei'ds of iiiieluiiiied 
intestate property, wliieh amounts to l 

7.il)2. The properly of persons who die with¬ 
out any known heirs or kindred ! —I’es. 

Do you know what lieeoines of that 
properly geiiendly ; is it iilliiiiately elaiiiicd, or 
Wiiat is the result?—If there is any liitcstatc 
jiropertv, or iiiiy pro|)erly unelainicd, tlic native 
otlieer ill whose district it. is Inis to report to the 
eollcetor, who i.s.'Ue.s proclamaiions wlrieli arc 
allixcil to the chief Iniildings in rarioiis parts of 
Ihe di.stiicl, and any jiarls where he. llihiks it i.s 
likely that hcir.s may l)c fonnil, and it is retained 
for a year. Thou the collector reports to the 
High Court, that such a jiroperly is retained, and 
askswitat iiislruclioiis tlii’y have (ogive. They 
may either say, “sell it,” or they generally say, 
“ keep it a little longer,” and perhaps they 
advertise, in another jiart; and eventually if no 
one comes forwiinl it is sold for the benefit of the 
txovenniient. 

7501. Wliat is Ibc next item under Law and 
.liistiee.? —Proceeds of tlaSl Manufacture and 
Iteeeipis of Convict Labour, wliieh amount to 
130,380 /. 

7505. L tli.at the gross receijit? -The account 
has been somewhat iuqierfeetly rendered; the 
ditlerciit Governments hiiiig these matters to ac¬ 
count ill (litfereiit inaiiiiers. Tiike Bombay for 
instance; there is iiolhiiig put down for the pro¬ 
ceeds of tlic gaol lalioiir there; but. tlial must be 
because it did not reach llio 'I’reii.siiry ; it will 
come into the aeeounfs of next ye:ir. 

7506. Or is it bccaiiso tlic}' deduct it from the 
expense of the gaol ?—They may liiivo done that, 
but I think it is more likely the other way. But 
I oiigh; to mention that since this Commillee was 
ap]iointed, and 1 have found that the .sums in 
these aecouiils are not quite the .■'aiiijj ,as jho de¬ 
partmental figures,! have proposed totlieFinan¬ 
cial Se.eretary to send out iustriielions fhaf they 
should bring everything to acemnl both on the 
receipt and on the exiienditure side; because 
some Oovcrniiiciiis in some installers deduct tlic 
expenditure fniiii the receipts, and only bring in 
the net. 

7507 . Do you siqqiose that this gross reeeijit 
for jiroee.eds of gaol inamifaeluro is exclusive of 
the cost of the material cm ployed in the imhislry ? 
—Certainly not; this is the net jmifit after de¬ 
ducting the cost of the raw inaleriiil of the imiuu- 
factiircd goods which arc .“"Id. 

7508. You think that it is the net profit on the 
operation, exocjit of course always the expense 
of the prison and the uinintciiarice of llie convicts? 
— Yes; and there is the convict labour too. The 
men arc cmjiloycd sometimes in public works and 
building operations for the Government. 

7509. Then in those eases for the ]mrposo of 
account for exhibiting the cflccts of useful labour, 
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18 any cluirgo made for llint work?—I cb; if the 
jniblic workB, J'br instiuioe, ajijdy for so many 
fotivict..-i, (liev are sniijdied to them, and thou they 
debit llieir account with tlie |)ricc of this labour 
that is so many convicts at so much a day each. 

T.'ilO. \'ou think that they would be repre¬ 
sented by a deliit in the Works Department and 
a corrcsjioudinji' credit in this one ?—Yes, 

7511. You are aware that that is not done in 
this countiw : tliat there is no siicli tilin'^ as jiay- 
ing and reifciving between public offices. Do 
yon think that tlie. other system prevails in 
India?—1 do not thiidi that they actually jia.y 
over the- money, but they take the credit. 

7512. lint there is an aeliial en'trv ?—Yes, I 
think there Is an entry. 

751.3. Do you knowhow niuny jiri.sons there, 
are to produce this return of l.‘{(>,t)f)0 /. ?—Yes, 1 
Imve got them in all the |)rovinees. 'J'here, 
again, (iiere is a difference, heeanse. some of the 
re pons do not gi\c the tiuinher of pri.soncrs on the 
roll in the course of tlie year, but they give the 
daily strength, and some give both. For in- 
staneo. in IJcngal, the number of prisoners in 
lH61t-7t), was 74,7.'51, and taking the mean popu¬ 
lation of tlie gaols, the daily strength was I'j.hSd. 
Then 1 ought to mention that the death-rate is 
always a per-ceutnge upon the, daily strength, 
not u]ion the whole roll; a man may only be in 
prison three days or a week, or something of that 
kind. 

7.')14. That would no! give ns any practical 
view of the general efl'cet of Ihi.s productive 
labour, because a great many <if the prisoners 
could not be enijiloyed in labour?—home arc 
not senteueed to labgur. 

7.51.5. Do any rolurn.s exist of Ibe number of 
ivisoiiers emjiloyed to jiroduec this result ?—I 
lave got only an imjierfeet one. In Ilengal the 
dally average of persons, 1 tliiiik, was l!),t.)S4; the 
daily average senteneed to labour was ]7,3K7, 

7 . 5 It). Dut bow many are emjiloyed in tbis 
lalionr?—8,252 are emjiloyed in niannfaelures; 
lluit is In tile Ibuigal gaols, wliieli, I think, on 
the wluile, are the liest in India in tliut resjieel. 

7.517. bVhat is the out-turn of the Jlcngal 
jirisons ?—h h very eonehlerable. Of tlie Mo- 
tiissil gaols it i.s 217,7()t> rnjiee.s. Then there are 
41)3 jirisoiiers in Alijiore Oaol. which is close to 
(hdcnlta, and is one of the best jirisons in India; 
tljc net profits of that are 237,757 rujiees, that is 
because tlioy have a jiress iliere, and they emjiloy 
the J8V'iipu,a great deal on (Ids jiress, which is 
execcditigly jirolitahlc. 

7518. Are (hey employed in doing Govermnciit 
work ehiefiy ?— Ycs, they make I’m ms and jii'inled 
statements for Govermrient. 

7519. And does that work out at the market 
rate to what you have stated?—-The 403 jiri- 
sonei's,whieli is jhe numbercxelusively enijiloyed 
on the j))-es8, jirodneed 237,757 rujiees. Tlien 
the hire of eonviets to the Public Works De- 
jiartment is 23.485 /. 

7520. That 2.37,1)00 rupees would be the gross 
return, without dedueting the exjienditure for 
materials and stationery a)id othci’ things ?—hJo, 
those are the net profits. Tl)c net profits in the 
Mofussil are 217,700 rujiees, and in the Aliporc 
Gaol 237,000 rujiees. 

7521. Ilut how would you reconcile that with 
the fact lliat the jirofits of iho whole of the con¬ 
vict labour are only 130,000/. fur all India?— 
The. two items which 1 have just mentioned are 
stated in rupees, not jiounds. Many of the pri¬ 


soners who arc sentenced to labour arc emiildycd 
in the gaol for menial jiuiiioses. 

7522. Do yon suppose that in the prison account 
that value of the gaol labour is reckoned or not ? 
—No, it is not. 

7523. It would only be the value of the labour 
for outside jiuqioses?—Yes. 

7521. C’iin yon state what the cost of the jiri- 
soners is; that would (ipjiear on tlic other side of 
the account, 1 jiresnmo?—Yes; 1 have the rate 
jicr head; the gross cost in liic Bengal Cvaol is 
53 rujiccs jier lioul jicr annum, and the net cost 
3G rujiees and a fraction. 

7525. Alter deducting the return? — After 
deducting the labour fund. 

7.52G. Tlial would be spreading the labour fund 
over the whole jirisoners of the Presidency ?— 

Y ' 

es. 

7527. Have you (he accounts for the other 
J'residencies?—Yes ; T have (hem separalely, but 
l(ic Bombay account is very imj)Ci‘fcct indeed. 

7528. Will you jnsl give the result in gross? 
—In Bombay tlie (olal number of jiiMsoucrs is 
22,912, and the daily .'iverage 5,948, and the 
death rate 3 per eenl for that year; the death 
i-ate for Bengal gaols being 5’15 jier cent. The 
gross cost of inaiutcnuncc jier licnd in the Bombay 
giMils is lift. I 02 . 13. 6., and the net cost 59 ru¬ 
pees. 

7529. Do you attribute that great increase of 
cost (o the increased east of living in Bombay, or 
to tlie fact of (be gaols being on a smaller scale? 
— 1 think (hat it is a gi e.at deal in consC(|uc,ncc of 
the charges for snjijdics being so much greater in 
Bomhay in the last few years. And tlicrc is also 
another fioint (1 was on the Gaol Coinmisaion in 
18fi4 wlicn we cxaniincil several of the snjierin- 
tendents), (hat Bombay puts 22 rupees in its cost 
of maintenance for guards, and Bengal leaves 
it out, and docs not consider that as a cliarge at 
all. Therefore you miglit say, taking the same 
course in Bombay, Ibe gross cost w’ould lie about 
80 rujices Jicr head. 

75:J(). But are the gaols in Bombay on as large 
a soak* as those in Bengal ?—1 think about the 
same on tlie wliolc; but there arc very many 
f<‘Avcr in Bombay; lliei’C ai*e only 22,912 jirisoners 
in ibc one case, and in the other there are 74,751. 

^ 7531. Hut arc there more jirisoners in each of 

tlie g.'iols in Bengal ?—No; I think they are 
pretty ctjnally distriluitcd in both. Df counte 
the gre.at evil of all Indian gaols is over-crowding 

7532. Have you the return for Madras?—^ 
have Madras rather imjicrfectly. T’hc daily 
average of jirisonei-s is 9,933, and the death 
rate 3*90 ; tlie average cost per jirisoncr is 
Ih. 70. C. 3. 

7533. Woiihl you anticipate any improvement 
in tlie icecijit from the productive lalKiiir of the 
gaols, or do you think that it will be stationary'? 
—1 think there will be an iinjirovement; it is not 
a source y<Mi can expect to get very much from, 
but 1 think it will imjirove. I ought to mention, 
to his credit, tlmt Dr. Mouatt, who was head of 
th<! Bengal gaols, has done a great deal in that 
way, and I think that the otWa will follow his 
exainjile. 

7534. That 1ms been an increasing item ?— 
Yes; a slightly increasing item, and 1 think it 
will increase a little more. 

7535. What is the next item ?—The next item 
is the JudicinJ Tallabana lleceipts; that is, the 
reccijits for the service of process; it amounts to 
70,174/. 

7536. Do 
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75lS6. Do you mean that the suitors i)ay that? 
—Yes, in civil cases. 

7537. In addition to the initiation fee? — 
Yes. 

7538. That bcinp;, in the first instance, paid hy 
tlie Government?—Yes. 

7539. That would appear in the expenditure 
on the other side of the mjcdunt?—Yes. 

7540. Then what is the next item ?—The 
next item is Fines and Forleitui-es ; that amounts 
to 313,2391. 

7541. Arc those the fines and forfeitures levied 
in courts of justice throughout the country ?— 
Y'es; the magistrates’ courts, and every court, 

7542. Mr./'’awcct?.] Forfeitures too?—I almost 
think that the fines and forieitures are used as 
two words when one would do, hut it may pos¬ 
sibly mean the case of a m.-in forfeiting his ]>ay. 

7.543. Chuirm(m.~\ Is there n<t forfeiture of 
goods in the event of conviction for crime ?— 
Very seldom; I have hardly known such a thing. 

7.544. Then what is the next jtem?—The lli:- 
gistration Fund and Fees; that i.s IfiO,II I/. 

7545. What is that rcgistrati(m ?—'I'hal is the 
registration of assuraiiec.s; an Act was pas.scd in 
1864, which vvas a very eompreheu.si ve and minute 
Act, but that has hc(m aiueuded by an Act 
passed this year, which has hardly come into 
operation yet, but wliieh is a more moderate Act 
than the one of IStM, I'lie (iovernumnt under 
the former Act of 1864, obtaimal a rc\ euuc fnmi 
registration of about 25,(Mm /. a year. They have 
distinctly stated that it is not their wish to gain 
a revenue from registration: all tlicy wish to do 
is to rce.oup themselves for their (‘xpmises, with 
a margin of 5 per cent, to meet future ]icusious 
of the establishment; but under the old Act, 
which was repealed this year, tliey gaiimd alamt 
24 lacs a year, and they had accumulated about 
134 lacs, that is about 135, 

7646, Mr. V'uioerti!. j This item of 160,000/. is 
composed of the annual iiieome <4’ 2^ lacs of 
rupees and the nj)proj»riationo('lhe.aeeiumdatiou, 
is it not ?—Yes, it may be so, but 1 do iiol think 
it is. 

7547 . Chnirmnn,~'\ Is this rc<’eipl jtilended to 
bo a source of revenue, or to cover the cost of 
the o])cration8 of registration ?—The tiovernment 
have laid it down distinctly that it is not their 
object to gain a revenue from regislnition: they 
want to get a goml record oi’ titlc.s. 

7548. And tlio lees arc with a view to cover 
llic expenses?—Yea. which arc very great. 

7549. And those will appear on the other sale 
of the nccoimt?—Yes. 

7550. If the fees increase, I jirosumc that the 
expenses will increase in juoportion, so that the 
account will Imiancc itself?—Yes; the fees are. 
designed now with the idea of gaining about 
5 per cent.; that is to meet future pensions of 
tlie establishment. 

7551. What is the next source of revenue 
under this head?—The next source is one wliieh 
accidentally comes intn this year; it is C'alcutta 
High Court fees, 87,513 /. That is only an 
accidental thing; High Court fees n’’e now paid 
by stomps, by an Act of 1868; before that they 
were paid direct. When I say High Court fees 
I mean those paid to the Government, I do not 
mean those paid to the sberitf, 

7552. These are the fees which the Govern¬ 
ment receives, because the recipients of the fees 
are piud fixed salaries?—Yes; now those foes 
are pakl by stamps. This amount is an arrear 
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of the former year. The High Court Fee.^i Act 
was pa.<scd in 1868, and this sum ought to have 
apjicared in tlie account of 1868, but was not 
realised till 1869; therefore it ajijieurs this year, 
but tliat will not occur again, 

75.'>.'t.' What is the ne.\t iieiu?~l'ho next item 
is a sniiill sum of 2,267 /. fm'.slump pemiltie.s under 
Act 1(1 of 1862, an Act ivliieli has now been 
imulified by tlie iTceiit Stamp Act ; it is the 
penalties <in jiresciitiag an improperly stamped 
doeiiment. 

75.74. Then what i.s ilie iiexl item?—Then 
tliere arc tlie (Viuvict lleccipts I'or J’orl lllair, 
37.895 /. 

755.7. What is fliaf ?—Tort I’.laiv i:. in the 
Amlaiuan Islamls; it i.s a ])i‘na1 seltlrment. and 
tilts sum is llic proceed:', of (he work of the emi- 
viels. 

7.756. How i.s lhal work estimated, is i( for 
goods scut away from the island ?—Ah>; eliiefly 
for lalioiir in the island, I think. 

7557. (hi pulilic works in the islami?-- Yes; 
it is al! done liy eoiiviei labour there. 

7558. Is it only a eouvii't scttleiii.'iit ?. 

Yes, it was eslahlislicd ;;iuee the mutiny ; I here 
are some mauuiaelurers for their own I'loiliiieg, 
for instance, and things of that kind. 

7579. The expenses therefore would hi' eii- 
liauei'd to the same extent 011 tlio other side of 
the aeeouiit I — Yes. the ex]lenses are iiiiu'h larger 
tliaii tliat. Then then' i.s the usual item of 
“ Mise.elhiiK'ous,'’ Itt,72.7 /. 

7 .’) 6 il. 4'lie.se make u)i gi'iierallv tlie total sum? 
— Yes; llmse iiiisecllaiicous are sm.ill Minis; 
for itifiaiiee, old furniture may he ordered to he 
sold when iiew' is houghf. .ill those items to- 
gether make uji the Sill,9.74 1. 

7.7(;]. 1 see there is ti drawh.aek or repayment 
of 2 il.t)(ll)/. ; do you know iiiivthilig 06 tlcit ?— 
The total expemlilure on ittw ami justlei' I,s 
2.9'':l.tHHI/. 

7.762. Mr. J'tiit<r1L\ Iveferriiig to tlie item 
derived from the profits of the gaols, ] think you 
.siiid in one of your answers that you wtre not 
i|ui,(o eertiiin wlietlier it was ti gross or a net re¬ 
ceipt, heeama' the tiecotinls whic'h the (iotei'u- 
iiieiit received were (lillerently kejit iii ditli'reufc 
parts of India?—No, I do not I'x.-ietly know. 
I fitul that Ibmihny i.s jmt down as uotliiu;'; in tlio 
way III' the gtiol iminufaetures. Now I know 
thill- Hoinhay does produce a great deal in the 
way of gtiol iiiatinfiielures; tliereliire, either it 
did not re.'ieh (.'ah'iitla in lime to he Bu'ioi.’jvt to 
aeetmiit that year, or they have, merely snh- 
traeied (he. proi'eeds of the mniinfaeinre from the 
gcm'rtil expenditure. 

7563. lint still, unless 1 misundersto.id you, 
you could not tell us eonlidciitly whellier with 
l•(‘gard to the whole, of India this was ti net re- 
eei]it ?—What 1 have got down here is Itlti.tiOO/. 
as a net receipt, that is after jiaying for tlie raw 
materials; this sum represouts the proceeds of 
the iminufactured goods sold, and therefore it is 
a. net profit. 

7564. T think you said wlicii the (jiie.-tlon w’as 
first put to you, that the iiceounts were ditfcreiitly 
kojil in difi'ereut parts of India; in some parts 
the gross receipts being returned, and in other 
parts the not receipts ?—What 1 said was this ; 
the accounts, I think, arc kept in the same way, 
but I think in sending them to Calcutta on some 
occasions, one Government sends the gross re¬ 
ceipts, and another only sends the net, and ano¬ 
ther, if there is no profit, docs nut send it at all. 
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I only imngino flint from there being nothing 
down for Bombay. 

7.')65. But then when thcBO accounts nre made 
up Ilf Calcutta from the nccoiints sent to them, if 
the (jovernmciit receives in some cases the gross 
receipts, and in other cases the net recei|its, are 
you <|uife certain that the (Jovernment in Cal* 
cotta before publishing these accounts, separates 
those that rcjiresent the gross receipts from those 
that represent the net receipts?—I ought to 
mention that these figures only represent the 
aetiial sums received, which came into the ’froa- 
sury during that year. Sometimes a sum which 
belongs to 1869, will not he brought to aecoiiut 
till 1870. J suppose every year something of 
the same kind will happen; therefore, one year 
will lie like another, hut these arc the actual 
sums received. 

7.'i66. But are you (]iiito certain, for instance, 
that the Madras (lovernmcnt in sending its ac¬ 
counts transmits the whole nf the proceeds which 
they receive from the sale of goods, and that they 
get the money whieli is necessary for the jiiir- 
chase of tlie raw material reriulred for the iiiariii- 
faetiirc of them from another source?—They ^ 
get the advance for the raw material from the 
Treasury. 

7.)67. Then it would he a gross I’ceeiiit and 
not a net receipt. I will put it in this way: 
suiipose, for instance, the IBadras Govenmient 
sells .‘10,000/. worth of goods inaniiraetiire-d in 
gaols, and that in order to obtain tliat .‘lO.OOO/. 
wortb of goods they have to ]iay 10,000/. for 
raw' material, if lids aggregate amount is a net 
recei])l, and not a gr<isa receipt, tliey lui'dit to 
transmit 20,000/. to Caleulta and not .'10,000/.? 
—Tb:it is what fife Madras (Jovernment doi‘S 
do, and. ill fact, nil tlie Governmeiils, ex<Tpt that 
cei-taiuly Boinliay has done notldng tliis year. 
They put. down so mucb for the cost of raw ma¬ 
terials, so niiieli from the jiroeeeds of sale of 
manufaelured goods, and they substract llie one 
from the oilier, and eonsider tliut flic not profit; 
they always do jhaf. 

7.568. 1 (lu arc (iiilte certain that (hey always 
do it?—Ves. 

7;'i()t*. But tlien there is something in the 
Boinhay aceoiiut you cannot explain?—Because 
1 find that in this year tliere is nothing jnit down 
to 1 lorn hay; I know there is something there; 

I think it is that it will he found in the account 
for the next year. 

7i'^0. f'hii!rm<n>.\ Is it not possible that they 
may diave dcdiieled the net profits of the manu- 
faeture from the cost of the gaols?—They may 
have done that; ihey have not sent the net jiro- 
fit, but they have subtracted the net profit from 
the cost of the gaols, I think. 

7.571. Mr. jf'ffw.w//.] Witli regard to that item 
of l.lo.tKK)/., which arises from the rogistruthm 
of assnraiiee fees, that is an item wliieh you may 
Bay is an exee[itinnal receipt %vhich will not recur. 
Do you not think, in order to exhibit the finances 
of India in a ooiTcet light, considering that you, 
in India, have been steadily during the last few 
years living beyond your means, ns a matter of 
prudence, when you have got an exceptional re¬ 
ceipt like that, it would be better devoted to the 
reduction of debt than to income; would it not 
bo fairer ?—As T said before, they have an ac¬ 
cumulation of registration fees of about 135,000/. 
Well, they may, if they choose, apply that to 
the reduction of debt. 

7572. But would you not, as in the case of 
any ordinary business, think it a fairer way to 


exhibit the accounts of India,' and the finauoial 
position of India, and in a truer light, if an ex¬ 
ceptional receipt of that kind was used so as to 
diminish the amount that you had to borrow ?— 
It occurs every year up* to this, hereafter it 
will not. 

7573. This year you have an accumulation; 
you let it accumulate, and then you appropriate 
It?—Mo; that 160,000/. does not include the 
nceimiiilatioii of the 135,000/.; that is the re- 
vcmie derived in the year from the registration 
of assurances. The 1.35,000/. is the accumula¬ 
tion of the profit since 1864, about 2 j lacs a year. 
The income I’rom registration of assurances is 
about 2.5,0(K) /. more than the expense, and, there¬ 
fore, a fund has accumulated of about 135,000 /,; 
hilt that 135,000/. I do not think is a component 
part of this 160,000/. Unfortunately there arc 
two sums of 135,000/. I see now, however, 
that it is “ Begistration Fund and Fees;” I 
thought that 160,000/. was the gross receipt for 
the year, hiil 1 observe that the word “ fund" is 
tliere. If this be so, this is not the gross receipt 
for registration, but is a registration fund and the 

irofit of the year; that is the 135,(K)0/. accumu- 
alioii and the profit of the year of 25,000/. 

7574. Then, bearing that distinctly iu mind, 
do not you think Ihht it would bo better if you 
exliibitcd tlie finances in that light, and told the 
world more correctly the exact jiosition of India, 
if an exceptional receipt like that is put to in¬ 
come w'hich never cun recur?—Yes, certainly, 
if it is flic fund; 1 should like to see to that 
]ioint if you will allow me when 1 come here 
again ; there is the word “fund,” certniuly. 

7575. I understood the tenor of your evidence 
to be this, that iiji to llie jireseiit time they had 
made too large a jirofit on these registration 
fees ; that an Act of this year was passed, the 
object of wbicli was not to make a profit from 
these registration fees, but sliujily to levy a suili- 
eient amount from them to cover the cxjiensc, 
and to jirovidc 5 per cent, necessary for pensions 
of the estahlislniicnt.in addition ?—That is partly 
the ohjcct of the last Act. 

7576. They have made profits from them In 
])ast years, and they do not want to make any in 
the future; they find that the accumulation of 
the profits that they hail made, according to your 
Rtaicmciit, amounts to 1.35,000/.; and that, ac¬ 
cording b> your evidence, they have devoted to 
income, and have jiut it down as income ?—Yes, 
from tlie fact of the word “fund” being used, I 
think it is so; but 1 confess that 1 have a doubt 
on flic subject still. 

7577. Assuming that it is so devoted, do not 
you tliink that such an appropriation of excep¬ 
tional receipts to income at the time when money 
is being borrowed so far goes to exhibit* the 
financial position of India in on incorrect light? 
—No, I should look upon it os a casual source of 
income, if it is as you say, hut it would make a 
very small reduction from the amount of the 
total debt; it is regarded as income in tiiis parti¬ 
cular year; it is a windfall. 

7578. Biyt then already I have discovered that 
the Government have appropriated, including 
this 135,000/., in order to get the surplus this 
year of 118,000/., what you call winwoUs of 
nearly 900,000/.; therefore it becomes serious 
to appropriate windfalis at that rate, doOs it not ? 
—They nave appropriated the accumula^ns of 
the Police Superannuatbn Fund; that is the 
only thii]« which I am aware of. 

7579. But Mr. Harrison, the ComptroUelr^ ad¬ 
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initted that 750,000 1. of some receipts wore re¬ 
ceipts that could never recur, but were wind¬ 
falls. Adding this 135,000 1., it would seem tliat 
during this year, when they have n pretended 
surplus of 118,000/., that surplus was obtained 
by appropriating exceptional receipt which never 
can again recur to the extent of 900,000 /. ?—1 
certainly think Uiat if this is the fruit of accumu¬ 
lations, it ought not strictly to be. considered a 
matter of income. 

7580. Who is rcsponsilile for these ajipropria- 
tions; would it be your duty, su]>poHC th.at it had 
been pointed out to yon, to call some one in your 
department to say, “ This is an exccjrtional 
receipt, and I think yon have just stated that for 
the sake of strict correctness and exactness it 
ought not to bo devoted to income ’?■— I f the luiits 
ore us you supfiose, 1 do not think it ought 
to bo. 

7581. Mr. CandliKh.'] How would you sepa¬ 
rate it; how would you enter it in your accounts? 
—I have nothing to do with the accounts; it 
is entered in the account, hut then it is pcrfeclly 
understood that it is not a recurrent income. 

7582. But an income nevertheless?—It is a 
receipt oi that year. 

7583. Mr, Grant Duff-I In all large uceonni.s 
are there not cveiy year cxccjitional reccipl.s 
and exceptional expenditure?—Ye.s, 1 fancy 
there arc in England; foj- iiistniice, there wjts the 
China repayment which llic other day cjune in as 
income for that year. 

7584. Mr. i^//w;cct/.] But it makes a ditfcreiico, 
docs it not, as to the appropriiition of llu-so e.x- 
ceptional receipts wdiethcr a (tountry i.s in the. 
financial position of England in which hori'owing 
is extremely exceptional, or wh'clhcr a country i.s 
in the financial position of India in which bor¬ 
rowing may be considered to be il.s normal con¬ 
dition ?—I do not think that you can quite lairly 
say that. 'I'he debt of India cannot compare in 
amount with the debt of England; it i.s nut much 
moro than two years purchase ol' the icvciiuc. 

7585. Mr. You liave never given 

special attention to accounts?—^'o; lliat has 
never been my duty at all; all the time T was in 
India I had nothing to do witli accounts. 

7586. You came here because you kiu'w about 
the rcccijits from law and justice, and certain 
other heads of receipt, not bceauso you Inwl a 
special knowledge of accounts?—No; I know 
notliing about accounts. 

7587. Mr. FawcettJ^ Yon xvere summoned to 
give us evidence as to the revenue derived from 
ilio sources; who is there (I sinqily want the 
information, and 1 do not wish to inqily that it 
is your duty) whose duty it would he to jiulnt 
out the proper appropriation of this money, and 
whether I’evenue ought to he devoted to income ? 
—I think for that you must get tlic Finaneial 
Minister of India, Sir llichai'd Tenqtlc an<I his 
department 

7588- There was another item, which was re¬ 
ferred to in the sources of revenue, namely 
70,000 1. for process?—Yes. 

7589. That represents a charge upon the 
suitors, in addition to the 7} jicr'cent., dues it 
not ?—It is partly made np from suitors, but not 
suitors in a civil case; it is as much derived from 
the administration of the criminal law. Com¬ 
plaints ore made which necessitates a hearing, 
and tibe production of witnesses, and they ore snm- 
moued, as it were; it is bv no means, 1 think, in- 
duential as a charge which falls upon the suitors 
in otvil cases. 
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7590. But a isirtion of it does?—Yc.s a povlion 
of it docs. 

7591. Whatever portion does fall on suitors in 
a civil case reiirescnts an additional charge 
levied iqion the suitors themselves of 7i J)er 
cent?—Jt is an aihlitional charge. But you 
should kindly Ixair in mind, that when an 
action is brought by one man against .anolber, it 
is tried very near his own lioiue, originally, and 
the charge then for the ju’oc.ess is very small, be¬ 
cause the witnesses are all within hail; when 
there is an appeal iiiad<!, and it goe.“ u]> to the 
district court, it is not always that the wit¬ 
nesses are called; perhaps they di'sire that 
one or two should he called; jierliujis the. par- 
tic.s-wish the c.a.se to ho tried ciitiivly from 
thejiajiers before the court, and Ixdh side s may say 
“ \Vc do not want witnesses called at all; \vc will 
go on the slatemcnls made in the court, below. 
Therefore 1 do not think tliat any very large part 
ot the jiroeess receipts falls on the civil .'^uilors ; 
hut still it is ail addition. 

7592. Therefore lUi answer which you lire- 
viously gave in reply to an lioiiourablc JMcnilier, 
that tlic 7^ per emit, stamp duty coverwl all the 
court Ices, rc(|uires, according to tin- answer 
which you have just given, some inodilieatioii ?— 
No; it covers all tlic I'ourt Ices; tliat is to say, 
whal goes to (loveriinieiit; but thi.*!, though paid 
into the (Joveninieiit, they pay out again, as it 
were,to thoscwliosevvcihoproc.ess. liioldeii limes 
tliis never apiicaicd in the accounts at tdl; there, 
was a tmnl kept in the court, ami thiiv employed 
men to serve Jiroeess; it was called the ^Vniecn 
fund on the Bombay side, and tlie 'I'alahana (iiiul 
On the Bengal side, and it never ajipcared on tlic 
Governnienl accounts at all. It i.s true tiial. it is 
a charge upon the suitors, hut not a part ol' the 
court fees. 

7593. Not a court fee noniinally in India, hut 
still it is a court (diargc?—It is an expense atten¬ 
dant upon the suit, I (jnitc admit that. 

7594. I mean that the 7 A per cent, docs not 
cover all that is levied from tlic suitors for court 
expenses, or court charges; this is an additional 
charge levied iijmiu tliciii ?—Tlii.s is an additional 
charge levied iqioii them certainly. 

7.'i95. Mr. Benrh.'\ I think you said that many 
of the convicts were cmjiloycd in various trades? 
—Hardly iit tradc.s; they arc ciiqiloycd in l arions 
manufacture.s, 

7596. In skilled labour?—They nrc not ein- 
iiioycd in skillcil Iiihonr, or else the jTrofit.?*wouId 
be imie.li grc.ater; tlicy are men who have to be 
taught ill gaol. 

7597. Is there a trade instructor?—No, I think 
not; there is a foreman, as it were, hut not for 
each trade. 

7598. It might be a thing Avorth eonsidcring 
whether it would not. be ivorth Avhile to have a 
trade instructor?—1 tliink there is always some 
person Avho can instruct them. Wliat 1 meant 
was, that each person is not asked, “ Wliat can 
you do, or what do you wish to do, and we will 
teach yon that.” 

759^ But by good conduct they have the 
power of gaining the opportunity of being em¬ 
ployed in this kind of labour, which would be 
less irksome than mere manual labour?—Yes, by 
good conduct, certainly. There arc various kinds 
m labour, some which is remunerative, and some 
which is not. For instance, we may say that 
shot drill, and anything of that kind', is not re¬ 
munerative ; and if a man behaves well he is let 
YT 3 off 
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off' that sort of lalionr, and is put upon the ffloro 
remunerative labour. _ _ 

7600. Have they the power of oritaming a 
rct>iission of the sentence by good conduct ?—In 
eoiue gaols, they have got a good-mark system. 
There has been a great discussion on that point 
in India, whether a man should gain a remission 
of his sentence by good conduct. 1 think in the 
I’unjab they do allow good-conduct marks to go 
towards remission of sentence, and in Bengal 
they have what is called intermediate imprison¬ 
ment. 

7601. Is there any jealousy of the interference 
of convict labour with free labour';'—Yes, I 
think tlierc is of convict nmiiufacl.iiros. I liave 
always, for instanc;;, Imd considerable doubts 
about the jwess of the Aliporc gaol. When I 
went over the Aliiioni gaol mysclt, the only 
objection that I i-ouid find to it was that I could 
u<it see where tlic bard Jalmur was; the work of 
tJic press is jioI very bard labour. But since 
that time Dr. Moualt has amended that a good 
deal; there arc now jute inills and oil-pressing 
machines, whieh involve very severe labour. 

7602. Have the}' a treadmill in Calcutta?— 
Yes; tliere ought to l)e a treadmill in every gaol, 
1 think, in India. T'hcre was one in the common 
gniil of Bombay ; and, one in the common gaol of 
Calcutta; but I think that a treadmill is very 
essential. 

70(t;j. It may be made productive, to a certain 
extent, for grinding the corn?—Yes. 1 should 
say that the general fault of Indian gaols, in some 
of the best gaols, is that the object of enforeitig 
really liard ]al»oiir has been a little sacrificed to 
the out-turn of ]>rotil, 1 think that is the casein 
some of the bc-st gaols, that they, ])erhaps, have 
not made the gaols siifiiriently deton’cnt liccause 
they wished to make tliem sufficicJitly profitable. 

7604. Very similar to the stale of things in 
J'lnglaud a little time ago?—Yes. 

7005. Sir T. h’lizin/.'j You spoke of maniifac- 
tiiving labour being employed in gaols; of what 
do the maiiufactul'os consist'/—Cliiefij;^, I think, 
weaving coarse eloths. Tliere are various kinds; 
in ('ah'utta they have jute mills, and make what 
are called gunny bags very largely. 

7600. Is that employment productive?—It is 
very ))roductivc. 

7607. And returns income to the prison?— 
Yes, the jntc mills are very productive; gunny 
bags arc an article in immense demand. 

7608t Tim jute Is bought in the jiublic market, 
and the manufacture sold in the public market, 
and the difference pul to the credit of the gaol ? 
—Y'es. Then they make towels in some gaols, 
and they make carpets lu some. 

7609. And do they render Government service 
in any way ?—Some of them perform menial 
offices in gaols, whicli saves the Government 
something, and in some gaols they have intro¬ 
duced a system which I like myself, they make 
them warders; it is rather like putting one 
offender to take care of another, hut still they 
save a good deal of money by it. 

7610. In the Alijiore gaol of wliich you have 
sjKikeu, there is a printing press ?—Yes. 

7611. And has it not been alleged that the 
charges made to Government for printing public 
forms have been so excessive, that the private 
trade has been greatly aggrieved, and would have 
done the same work at very much less cost ?— 
1 do not know that as a fact, bnt 1 was only in 
Calcutta twice. I cannot help imi^pning that it 


must cause some dissatufaction to the private 
presses. 

7612. But when excessive prices are charged 
to the Government, and an apparent profit is 
made, is it not a fallacious system ?—Yes, if it is 
so. 

7613. And it is desirable that such a system 
should be corrected ?—But I do not see why the 
Government should not go into the cheapest 
market. 

7614. But upon what principle generally is 
the profit upon gaol labour ascertained. You 
give a specific instance of the right method being 
employed in the case of the jute, where the raw 
material is bought, and the manu&ctured pro¬ 
duct is sold in th,e open market. How is it in. 
regal'd to the other (aiscs?—I think in regard to 
all manufacture.s it is the same; and then with 
regard to labour they take it at the market rate; 
it is a nominal sum; they put down so much for 
labour. 

761That is rather an estimate than a result ? 
— Of course they do not pay the money ; 
but they say that there is so much; they may 
lend a couple of hundred convicts to the 
I’ublic Works Dciiartmcut; or in some cases 
they hiiv e done this, they liavo built a gaol with 
convict liihour; there the Government is saved 
the free lalioui' Ih.at would have been needed. 

7616. That would be productive labour in that 
case?—Yes; hut a.s a rule convict labour is of 
course vciy inferior to free labour, and at one 
time engineers said that they would raUicr not 
have convict l.abonr at all. 

7017. Does not the system require some 
amendment in the I'esi cet whieh 1 have indicated, 
l)ei'au.<c it is dcKlsivc to tlie jiublic ?—-I think 
that if the Government can build a gaol 
with convict labour, it is a vci'y good thing; Sioy 
save the cost of free labour, though probably the 
free labour would liave done it in a sliorter space 
of time. 

7616. lu that case they show results, but in all 
eases you do not show rcsidts ?—1 thhik so; an 
engineer would say, “ I prefer free labom' to 
eonvici laUmr, but if the market is rather over¬ 
stocked, and 1 cannot get free labour, 1 am very 
glad to get convict labour, though 1 should pre¬ 
fer free labour.” 

7619. Do the prisoners come out from gaol,do 
you think, imbued with better principles than 
tliey miter it with, and do they acquire the habits 
of industry ?—No, 1 cannot say that 1 think tiiey 
do. 

7620. Mr. LytteJtun.l 1 suppose in all cases 
the gaols are enabled to undersell the local trade? 
—Yes, I should think so; 1 should think that 
their manufactures would undersell the mann- 
factures of the place, 

7621. Is it often the case that they go on side 
by side ?—No, I think that tlio manufactures tS 
the gaol arc not of the same kind as those that 
arc carried on in the place at all; they meet 
another want. 

7622. Is care taken that snch should be the 
case ?—I will not say that care is taken; I think 
it is an object lhat they have rather in view. 

7623. Arc there imqiectors of prisons^ as there 
are in England, whose duty it would be to cer¬ 
tify various sorts of labour as bard labour, or aa 
laraur of another class ?—-Every gaol has a super* 
intendent, who has been of Uto years, and alw^ 
will be now, a medical officer. Then each Go¬ 
vernment or administraffim has an ^ inspeotor* 
general prisons, who periodically viats all 

gaohi* 
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gAois, sees what points he thinks are wrong, and 
puts them right. 

7624. And is it his duty to certify the labour 
08 being up to the mark required ?—No, I do not 
think he does that; there is no certification of 
that sort. 

7626. "With regard to the largo sum returned 
under the head of fines, that represente the gross 
receipt from fines, I suppo-se ?—Yes. 

7626. Are there any officers in India that arc 

S taid out of those funiw, as magistrates’ clerks in 
Sngland are paid?—No, the system is one of 
revenue on one side, and expenditure on the other 
chiefly. 

7627. There is no officer timt Itas an interest 
in the amount of fines levied ?r—No. 

7628. Mr. Candlinh.'] Y<w stated the gross in¬ 
come under the head of law and justice jw 
801,954 1. ?—That is the gross income, exclusive 
of stamps, which is an item which I said the 
other day was I thought about 1,40(1,000 /. 

7629. In speaking of the ] 60 , 00 ()/., registra¬ 
tion fund and fees, and the 13.5,000 /. as having 
been saved from previous years, you thought 
they were separate sums 7—I confess 1 did, and 
I cannot help thinking so still. The oidy thing 
that staggers mo is that certainly it is put down 
as “ registration fund." 

7630. I want to dir(!Ct your atl(!ntion to the 
fact, that if both those il,(nns were put in here, it 
would moke that total of 801,000/., upwards of 
900,(KX)/. ?—Tf the registration fund is exclusive 
of that 135,000 /., then it a ould. 

7631. Does the fact that your total would be 
made up to upwards of 900,000 /., not leail you 
to infer that the 135,0{X) /. must be ineludccl in 
the 160,000 I, ?—I can only imagine that if it in¬ 
cludes that, they have only given the profit of 
the annual income ; I will see to that point. 

7632. From Bombay yon have no receipts at 
all from gaol labour?—There is none down in 
this account, 

7633. Then the 801,000/. must ho incorrect as 
a total of receipt ?—No, it is in this way. These 
sums put down are what have actually reached 
the Treasury. Wow it is very ]> 08 .sible that the 
Bombay sum has not reached the Treasury during 
tliat year, hut it will rea<!h it next year. And 
HO in the same spanner with some of these other 
sums. Take the 104,000 /. for Bengal, for in¬ 
stance ; that may include an arrear of last year. 

76.34. You arc not aware of the state of the 
accounts in the previous year, 1868?—T have 
not got them here, but it is always so: you can¬ 
not, within the period from the 30(li of Aj)ril in 
one year to the 30tb of April in another, get the 
total income up to the very date. 

7636. But it would appear to me inevitable 
that you riiould get a year’s income, if a period 
of a year was tak^eu ?—Taking the 30tb of April 
from year to year, supposing a great deal of in¬ 
come falls duo m the last 1.5 days of the year, for 
instance, vou cannot get it in the account. 

7636. But, I apprehend, we know in England 
what our income is within the year, and yon have 
the same power in India, have*you not?—1 dare 
say tiiHt mey do know it; indeed 1 have no 
doubt tliat they do know it; or, at all events, 
they oan estimate it. 

7837. Then the accounts are incorrect?—No, 
the acoountsare not incorrect; but they only put 
down tile actual receipt, what they actually get 
in without any estimate for wliat they might 
reoem. 

0 . 59 . 


7638. From the fact that there is no receipt 
put in from the Bombay gaol, you infer, do you 
not, that there was no receipt from that labour ? 
—jNo, 1 do not infer that. 

7639. .Would it not follow then, that the ac¬ 
counts are incorrect?—No; it may be an in¬ 
correct system, but tliesc are sums actually re¬ 
ceived. 

7G40. The accounls musl be incorrect in so 
far us the Bombay sums arc omitted, musl. they 
not ?—I am quite certain tliat all these sums put 
down here ivere not actually received during this 
Yc*nr. Some of them were arrears of the year 
before. 

7641. Is not that a cash .ncccmut in your ban.J ? 
—It i.s a slaiomcnt of the items actually brought 
to acs’onni, In Calcutta. 

7642. Then there is no estimate at all there ? 
—No, there arc .actual I'eceijds. 

7643. You arc of ojiinion that there were re- 
cei])ta in Bombay, and they are not in that 
account ?—And, in the sanu! way, when I see 
104,(M)(t/. down to Bengal for proecetls of gaol 
labour, I do not suppose it was entirely olit.airied 
in that itarlieulav year; 1 dare 8.ay 10,000/. is 
arre.ars (d' the former year. 

7614. Tlum that is a further iueorreetness in 
the aeeonnt; besides, the omission of something 
received there is an admissi(.in of somolhiug not 
received?—No; 1 draw tliis distinction, thiit 
these are sums lu’ought actually to account in 
Caleutla; it is only a matter of account. 

764.5. Ought not all reeeijtts of every kind to 
be accounted for at Calcutta?—Yes; they ought 
to be. 

7646. And in the ahsenee an account of 
some receipts the (^.ilentla publication must he 
incorrect?—Yes; hut if yon will allow me to 
illustrate it, in these actn.al rcccijits there is 
iiotliiiig down for the Cent ral l*rovinces, exce|it 
the gross sura ; they have got a gross sura down, 
hut they h.avo not the items; they have not that 
information from the Central I’rovinees; and so 
it. may he that by the 30t.li of April they had not 
the aceouni from Bombay of what has been re¬ 
ceived from gaol lahtmr. 

7647. Tf J did not raisuudov.stand yon. you 
stated that in all probability the receipts from 
the labour of the Bombay prisons had been de¬ 
ducted IVom the actual cost, and that you had 
the costof the jirisons before yon, less the rc- 
cci|)t ?—No; llie. Chairman suggitsloil wliether 
it might he so, nml 1 said, “ Yes; it might be, 
that tlie one has jmt down nothing, heeau.'^e the 
cost of the giiol is much greater than the pificceds 
of the mamifacl ure, of goods, and therefore 
nothing is put down; hut it is oidy suhtratded 
from expenditure. 

76-18. If this 8(H,0(10/. does not include any¬ 
thing wimtevor, of receipts from labour in the 
Boniimy I’re.sideney, to the extent to which it 
omits, then it must he inetirrect, um.st it not?— 
Of course, I will admit tliat it i.s not e.xaetly 
eoinplete ; hutT think that it must alwa\s happen 
that you cannot get tlie whole year’s money in 
during tlie whole year; you must depend upon an 
estimate. 

7649. But you must account for wluat you do 
get in?—Yes. 

7650. And that is not accounted for from 
Bombay ?—It may come to account next year. 

7661. Then the* 2,903,000/. of expenditure for 
Law and Justice in India, may he incorrect in the 
T Y 4 sarao 
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same way?—No; because those are generally 
fixed charges as it were. 

76o2. J-bit if the proceeds of the labour in 
Boniliiiy lie deducted from the cost of the Bom¬ 
bay prisons, and the balance only shown of this 
Hiiui of 2,5)03,000 L, it must be incorrect?— No; 
it would still be right if that were the case. If 
it is so (which 1 am not certain tliat it is) it is a 
bad way of accounting. Of course the right way 
of accounting is to bring in the whole revenue on 
the one side and the whole exjicnditure on the 
other. 

7G.'i3. And you would do that ?—I would do 
it; that is w ljut T particular]^- want done. 

7(i.'>-l. You say that 4 !3 ol the jirisoncrs in the 
Aliporc (5aol reuli.se 2.‘J7,0(tO rupees?—Yes. 

7000. That is really about 50/, jicr man per 
annum ?—Yes. 

70o6. 'I'liat is a pound a week njijiroxiinately, 
whilst he has bemi costing 5 /. (i .s. jier annum 
gross ?--That is thrown over the. whole Pre- 
sideney. 

7r».')7. And."/. 12 s. per annum is his net cost, 
while he has been working for 50 /.'!—That is 
thrown over the whole of the gaols of Bengal. 

765S. But is the fact as 1 put it. ?—Y es. 

7fi.79. You have very imperfect accounts, 1 
think, from Madras too,you told us?— Yes. 

7061). That will be another element of inac¬ 
curacy therefore ?—1 do not say that; all 1 say 
is that the lejiort is defective from Madras. They 
say that the gross cost per prisoner is 70 rupees; 
they do not tell me (exactly what the net cost is. 

7001. Do they tell you what the proceeds of 
their prison labour arc ?—No, they do not in the 
annual report. 

7602. Then that is another element of error in 
llie 601,0(10/. ?—No; but in the report which 1 
have got from Madras, they have not. told me 
what the amount of their labour was; that has 
nothing to do with the tiecounts at all; they 
make an annu.al report, and 1 have myself nothing 
to do with the accounts at all. 

7603. If there be an omission of labour from 
Bombay and from Madras, there arc two elements 
of inaccuracy, arc there not. ?• -The return from 
Madras is 2,1)11 /. jirofits tif labour, the proceeds 
of gaol manufacture sold. I mean the profit, 
taking first the cost of the raw- material, and then 
the cost of the manufactured goods, and subtract¬ 
ing the one from the other. 

7604. But it is not profit, if vou are keeping 
the men w.*>o do tlic work, at tlic same time ?— 
No; of course, 1 know that the cost of the gaols 
is very much more than the jirocceds of the gaol 
manufactures. 

7065. Your calculation is that tlic Bengal 
prisoners cost 53 rupees per annum, the Madras 
70 nipees jicr annum, and the Bombay 102 
rupees per annum ?—Yes. 

7600. C/iairman.'] Do you think that it would 
clear up this question of the amount of the re¬ 
ceipts for the registration fees, if I were to call 
attention to the fact that in the accountof expendi¬ 
ture there are several items for the different Pre¬ 
sidencies for registration expenses, amounting to 
abtnit 107,000/. for that year?—I say that I 
think that that is the income of the year apart 
from the accumulations; only unfortunately I 
have not got the book hero which would show 
me that. 

7067. And you think that tl»e accumulation 
would appear under some other head?—Yes; I 
I think t con say, on consideration, that the 


160,000 /. are the receipts for theprear from regis¬ 
tration, and have nothing to do with the accumu¬ 
lation of 13i lacs; I thhm that is taken into the 
general account long ago. 

7068. For one or two governments it is not 
mentioned at all; then if that were so, yielding a 
profit of 2.7,000 /., the gross income ot registra¬ 
tion wonltl be something above 132,000 /. in the 
year '—Yes, this year it must be more; it has 
only been an average since the Registration Act 
was jiassed. Tlieir calculation is that the excess 
of r(;V('iiuc over expenditure has been 25,000 
but (bis yc.ar it is more. 

7601). That would brin^r it up to 132,000/;; 
there wotild still be a dencienoy, or sum unac¬ 
counted for, of 28,000/. or 30,000/.? — The 
receipts may have hceu larger this particular 
year, and that may account for tlie fact of the 
Government having determined by this new law 
to reduce it; 1 helicvc the gross income from re¬ 
gistration of assuriinecs to l)e 160,000/. in that 
year. If it is as the honourahlo Member for 
Brighton suggests, that in that 160,000 /. there 
is an item for iiccuimilation of 135,000 /., then the 
Goveinmont. have only put down that item and 
the profit; but 1 do not tlunk that they have done 
that. Tl is odd enough that the two sums of 
1.35,000/. tally. If there is 100,000/., out of 
which 25,000 /. is the net amount, there must be 
another 135,000/. received that year besides ac- 
cnmidatious; and therefore you see wc come to 
the same thing. 

7670. Wc want to clear up whether the ac¬ 
counts have been kept in one way or anotlier; 
in this account there is apparent no expenditure; 
the expenditure on the establishment for regis- 
tratifiii apjiears on the cxjiendituro side of the 
accounl ?— 1 have not the slightest doubt that 
what I originally said is right, and it is a mere 
matter of stating the account. If the 25,000 /., 
is down as the net jirofit and the gross is 160,000/., 
there must be another 135,000 /. 

7071. Mr. Fflujcc//.] But the difference is this: 
if lOO.OOO 1. is put down as a gross receipt it re¬ 
presents a gross receipt ?— That is wlmt I say it 
is; I was staggered for tlic moment by the word 
“ fund.” 

7672. But wluit you originally replied was 
that that 100,000 /. was compose;} of two distinct 
elements of the 25,000 /. and the 135,000 /.; you 
said that it might be so; but it is all the differ¬ 
ence in the w-orld whether that 160,000 /. is gross 
receipt or whether it is coiiqiosed of two elements, 
which you said it might be composed of, namely, 
25,000 /. not recciiits and 135,000 /. obtained from 
the devotion to income of an exceptional receipt, 
namely, accumulations; why I cross-examined 
you ut some length upon the {Kiint is this, that 
if it is 160,000 /. of gross receipt it is one tMng; 
if on the other hand, Government made up the 
160,000/. by appropriating 135,000/. from the 
accumulation of these fun^, would not tliat be a 
most improper appropriation?—^But if the ex¬ 
penditure is so much the 25,000 1. is the profit; it 
docs not very much matter. 

7673. C/iairman.j It is important that we 
should know whether the account returned is on 
the footing of the whole of the receipts for regis¬ 
tration being put on one side and the aooount of 
whole of the expenditure on the other, and whe¬ 
ther that has been done successive years, or 
only in this year; because, if it has been done in 
successive years tlierc can be no great income to 
bring to account. We want to know, as a matter 
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of fact, os th« oxpenditnre for registration does dealt with upon the principle of choiring tlic cost sir M. 
(tppear iu ^e aoconnts for this year, is tlie gross of the niatcna! and then selling the manufactured And&rHim, 
receipt for reristration on. ^e'other side of the product in the oi)cn mai'ket, and taking the k.c.s.i. 
aocovint. Will ytm investigate that point?— difference?—Yes. 

Yjbs. 7684, Mr. Grant O'uff'.'] Now we will come to ao June 

7674. Sir T. Are yon aware, that the I’ost Office; what was the amount of gross *”7’* 

tb^ was a Committee of inquiry respecting that rcc-elpts for the Post Office in the last year, 

5 ;aol at Alipore in ,1}J70?—I was not there in 1869-70'l-rX. 711,(598. 

870 ; I was myself on the Gaol Commission' in ' 7685. Will you vwy shortly explain to us how 

18M,. , . that was made up ?—The postiigc on leJteis and 

7675. But in 1870 o.Committee sat to inquire ncw8paiier.i is 90,738V.; on Banghy parcels it is 
into the productiveness of tho gaol, and are you 24,818/. ^ ^ • 

cognisant of the fact that it was then ascertained 7C8G. ^I'ill you explain what they are ?—'J’liey 
that the printer-of the “Englishman” paper are jiackcts too large to send by post, and they arc 
complained that the charges made in the, gaol parcels, in fta^t, which arc sent, by a.sort of Barc.cls 
were 30 per cent, in excess of the charges that delivery. Then, Service I’o.s|nge, 270.199/. 
he mode in his private business?—No, I-have Service jmstage means the Government letters of 
received no report of that yet. the various departments. Sale of Postage Stumps 

7676. Then you are not aware whether any is 291,«5]/. (’ash Sale of Service Labels is 

remedy has Irecn appliec? to that systexn, which 9,877/. In regard to service labels they have 

would appear to be one of great'delusion as to two systems; there arc certain [mvilcged offices 

profits arising from the printing department in the heads of which can tViink, ns it were, and a 

the gaol,?—No, I am not aware, seimralc nceonnt is kept ol'that; and there arc 

7077. Then it was also proved, I think, that other offices that are not'privileged, and in wliich 
Mr. Jones was conq)en8uted for bis assumed good tbosa who send letters n])on lli'c Government 
management of the printing dejairtment by a gift service buy service labels and affix tbcin to the 
frmn Oovei’nmcnt. Are you not aware of that letters, and a eai’cful account is kent of (hat and 
fact?—I am aware of that; at least 1 think Mr. they arc reimbursed afterwards. Then the next 
Dobson got a pei'-ccntagc u])on the out-turn of licnd is the Nagpovo anil .Jubbalpore J’assimgcr 
labour. • ■ ’ Service, 8,620/. Now a railway goes the whole 

7678. All that is very delusive, ns to the renli; way amoss, but before there was a break, and 
sation of profit by exorbitant c.bargos that were tliey sent the mail in nniil carts, which alsvi cur- 
beyundthe market rates?—Well, 1 do not know • ried passengers, and that is the meaning of that 
that they were beyond the market rates. • rinivc item, 'rben .there are mail carts and parcel 
not seen the report of the Committee, but 1 vans. 7,212/. 

have no doubt that the independent ]»res^es of 7(587. Mr. Cninllish.'] What is that mail cart? 

Calcutta would lower their rates a good deal in —There are jiarts of India whore there is no rail- 
order to obtain the custom of the (Jovcrnmeiit. way , and where the post is not earned-by runners 
7678. But 1 think it is in evidence that there but by carts. Then there is Miscellaneous, 
appears to be some collusion between Mr. .Jones 7,968/.; ami Ikmtribiitious from Native Chiefs, 
and a Mr. Wyman, the latter-having had some 11.5/. That makes up the 71 1,698/. 

Government work to do for which he was paid 7688. Mr. Grant Now will yon eoin- 

the .same rate that Mr. Jones ohlained on the )iare the return for'tlie last year which yon have 
part of the gaol?—1 have not received that with the return for the year in wJiich (bo Anna 
report, but 1 can quite say tliis: that I always Post was finst introduced, that , is to say, the 
thought that the only defect in the Alipore Gaol year 1854-55 ?- In 1868-69 the letters were 
was, that they looked too much to (he ont-tm-ii of V6,8(57,ltl8 ; the newspapers were (S.lbo.oSOi tlio 
labour, and that the siipcrinteiulcnt got a ])or- parcels were 764,*911; and the Imoks and patterns 
centnge upon that. vvcrc’736,710 ; the tottd was 84,.534,578, Now 

7680. That charges were made, in all. probU- tin; letters and news|)aper# together wore 83 
bility, which were not founded upon fair and millions (or that year, mid the year in whioli the 
equitable results?—I cannot say that,' I have anna |> 08 (age was introduced the covers wore 28 
not seen the I'eportof this-Committee to which millions and odd; thalis to say, it incieasetkfroin 
y-oU/qllude. 28 millions to. 83 millions. 

^681. But you are jlrojiahly impressed with 7689. A letter now goes from the extreme 
the importance of correcting such delusive south to (he extreme north of. India; say from 
arroBgements as appear -to liavc existed ?—Of (iape Comorin to Pcshawur, for an ann!i, does it 
coiirae, if it were so. I am of ojnnion, altogether, not?—For half an anna, if it is small enough ; it 
is the Aliiiore Gaol that they llilnk too much of used to he a quarter tolah; they increased it in 1868. 
the oat*turn. and that Mr.^ Jones, who is super- The rates formerly were half an anna for a iptartor 
inteudent of the press, luis an interest in getting toluh, and one Suna for a half tolah, and two 
08 ItffgC an onb>tum as possible, an^ T think that annas for the whole toluli; they have now made 
tJiey may therefore have sacrificed other parts of it half an anna for the half tolah, one anna for one 
the gaol government to that part. tolah, ami two annas for two tolah's. 

7682. Compensations by commission of course 7690. liavc yon cvey heard the suggestion 
are.always the largest whore the charges made made that it would be desirable* slightly toiu- 
are the behest?—You are now alluding t<» the crease the rate upon long distances, and to put on 
prees^ 1 presume, because thb other manufac- a very, voiy small rate upon corre-sjaindence 
tureie go generally into the open market^ them- .passing within, say, 20 miles ?—I have heard of 
sslvM^ . biit I thiiuc that, if the press has pharged such a sugjgestion, but I do not at all agree in 
me. Goyenunent higher than tair market rates, it; I tliiuk that it violates the spirit of the post- 
tiheiw ul,tWBim degree of delusion in the matter age system. 

^ ' 7691. You do not think that the present system 

principle is correct which is unduly favourable to Government oorrespond- 
ym have aUnded to, where the jute bags are ence and to European correspondence, as com- 
0.59. Z z pared 
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mretl witli the ci'rrefl|)onf]ence of the nnrives?— 
No. 1 do not think it is, 

76!)3. You have heanl that said, perhaps ?~I 
have lii-ard it said tlmt when you send a letter so 
far, voii oiiplit to charge more for it; tliat rather 
Hjtplies to the Europeans when the letter goes 
fn)m one i>nrt of India to another. 

7G!K3. Ihii have you ever heard it slated ns 
rather a native grievance that the (rorresponden'ce 
of the Kurojieans, which is likely to go over a 
greatiT nuinlier of miles than that of the natives, 
should ]my so little, and that their eorrespoiidenec, 
which is very often ooiifineil to a narrow circle, 
is charged Just as high ?—No, I have jicver heard 
that, hut .1 had nothing to do with the Jh)st Oftiee 
while 1 was in Tndia. 

7fif)4. Will yon, tell the Connnrtfee what are 
the prci'Cnl relations of the India Oftiee with the 
Peninsular and Oriental Oonipany and with the, 
Jinperiiil l’o,st Oftiee‘/—-With the I’eniihsularaml 
Oriental Coiujiany a contract Was made in .the 
end of the year 1S67, hy which Government 
boninl themselves to jiny 4(.I0,(MK( /. to the I’ciiin- 
Fidar and Oriental (.'oinpany, hut also if the divi¬ 
dend Ilf the Petiinsniar and Oriental Company, 
did lint real'll G |ierecnt., the (Jovenimcnts (that 
is, the Indian and Knglish (loveniinents) were to 
pnv the dilferciiee and make up the dividend t i G 
jier e<'nt. That was thought so exeeedingly in-- 
.convenient that in August of last year a hew 
e.ontraet was entered into hy which the (lovern^ 
inenl pays the Peninsiihvf and Oriental Coinjniny 
450 ,<•(>(>/., hut is not hound to make up the divi¬ 
dend : and I shonhl say that the old eont.inet. 
rather iio|iiiseil upon tlie two Ctoverninents a 
charge nf iJtlO.fKtO/. instead of-KtO.OOObut 
they now have made it 450,000 and they have 
nothing fn do with the dividend. 

7(>!)5. Tlow long will that engagement last /— 
Till IH80. 

7(>!/r>. It cannot he revised or altered till 1880? 
— No. 

7G07. What is the scrviee-wjiich they perfnrih ? 

.—They convey tdie mails from Englaml to Bom¬ 
bay, and from Bombay to England. 

7G9ft. Once a week '/—Yes. 

70.9!). Air. OiW/i*//.] Is that only for their sea 
service ?—'J’he Peninsular niitl Oriental Com¬ 
pany i.nly do. the sea service, of uourse. They 
are paid 150,000 /. ^ tlmt is all that they are paid, 
und tlmt is to convey the mails to Bombay. 

7700. Do they pay for conveying them through 
Frapee?--No, the French Govcnnoent got that. 
The ^posOige wafc fi.vcd at 13 rf.. of which Id. 
went for the sea postage, 4 d. to France, and the 
rest to the two Governments. 

7701. Air. Ora^Duff.] Will,you fixplaih our 

other relations with the Imperial Post Office /— 
Of tlie 400,(K)0/. the Indian Govemipent was 
bound til pay 117,000*/., and they received an 
estimated postage of 62,000 and their loss was 
54,(K)0/. . 

7702. I’o whom did they pay this sum ?—They 
I presume paid it to the British Government, 
which paid the Peninsular and Oriental Com¬ 
pany. Their, shore wa’s to be 11.7,0007., and they 
were t(> TCfieivc 62,P00/., so tlmt their loss was 
about 54 -,000/. on the contract; that was the es¬ 
timated loss to the GkTvemment on the Indian 
Post Office. Thp fptal subsidy was 400,000'/. ^I 
am talking of the old one, b^use the other u 
only a sli^U modification of it). Then they de¬ 
ducted for Australia 50,6611 /. Then they «ddsd 
for incidental expentM 20 , 645 /. XheredbretW 


Cost for which praivisioa was to he made 
amounted to 370,012 1. Towards that tine Im¬ 
perial Government was t© contribute 182,747 /., 
and the estimated collection of sea postage was 
8.5,815 /., so that the total of their share of the 
loss was to be 96,932 /. 

7703. Afr. Cmdligh.^ To what date does this 

ajiply?—The contract concluded at the end trf 
1867, which went on till last year up to the time 
.of the new contract. The new contract was only 
50.0(K)/. more,and theyibvidod that in away whion 
1 will show you af'terw.ardB. I’ben tlie Indian 
Government had to pay 117,053 /., and deducting 
the estimated eollection of sea postage, which was 
62,782 /., the total loils was 54,271 /. to the Indian 
Ooverument. Then Ceylon was to contribute 
8,386/., and to take 3*283/. postage, leaving 
6,002 /. as tlieir share of the loss.. The Mauritius 
was to toiitriliute 6j619/., And the estimated 
postage WHS 1,308/.>* therefore their loss was 
5,241 /. ■ . • 

7704. Air. Caw.] ‘Ihc Mauritius mails go by 
the Freiieli boats, the Alessi^eries, do they not?— 
No, 1 tliink not. The AlessagorieB did at one time 
take jatssongers I think, but in competition with 
the Peninsular and Oriental Comjiany. ThenChinB 
was to pay 55,278/., and the collection of the post¬ 
age wa‘ 22,065 /., making a total loss to them of 
33,203 /. Then it was said at the time that the 
Imperial (io. ernraent well knew' that tfiey would 
have to pay a good deal for China, that China 
would not be able to pay its share.. That 1 need not 
go into. The total loss to the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment v^as 131,000/., to the Indian Government 
64,000/., and to the Colonies, Ceylon, Mauritius 
and Hong Kong, it might bo 70,00() /.;' ami it was 
believed that the Imperial Government might 
have to bear some jiart of the loss both of Ciuna 
and the Colonies. Then in 1870, in consequence 
as I have said of its bbing found tliat the fitet that 
we were bound to make, uji the dividend of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company occasioned 
great loss, the Post Office, and I fancy the Treasury 
(the India (kmncil was not consulted) made a 
new contraot, and they agSeed to pay 450,000/.; 
and in eonsidenition of that additional 50,000 /. 
our contribution was raised from 117,000/. to 
132.500/.; therefore our total loss was raised to 
69,818/. 

• 7705. I do not (juitc understand the account on 
page 12. I see that the Post Office receipts 
(called the net receipts here, but really the 
gross rcccqits) are’711,698/., and the chaiges 
for collection,, 649,934 /., and then the nettooeipte 

{ laid into the TreasuriM, 61,764/.. But ia ^e 
iiVmer account at .page 6, the gross receipts were 
given j at 711,698 /. (which correinond with -^e 
sum given in page 12), and the total expenditure 
at 688,483 /., making the not receipts 23Jil5 /. ? 
—The gross receipts^nro put down at 711,698 /., 
and the gross charges in India are 649,934 1. 

7706. X..6^^>483 I see as the totel changes 
against income, and the net receipts on page 7 
amount to 23,215 /., which is the biuance between 
688,0(K)/. odd, and 711,000/. oddft-YeS, 

7707. But then in pi^e 12 the net receipts ere 
61,764'/,; but I imagine that 23,000 /. is all that 
really finds its way eventually intotiie Treatury ? 
—Yes, that is so, 1 tinnk. 

7708. So that this cdumii, number eine im 
page 12, givM an iacoireGt impi«s^ 
not?—Th^ uas tiie sumi that .iietiially ifiod 
their way into the Indian Tteasurmi. 

77011 'fh«n, afiber titejr hare '^und Hsrir teay 

Into 
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into Indian Ti’easuries, tliere is still an ex¬ 
penditure lor English charges?—Ves, about 
40,000 1„ I think, ie repaid. 

7710. But is it shown in the accounts what 
charge has to be paid to England out of this 
61,764/. ? —£. 38,649 are the English charges, 

7711. As to inland postage, the distant letters, 

1 Buppose, do not pay'for the carriage, do they ? 
“No; I ought to mention that we only get an 
income at all from.the Post Office by taking in 
the Service letters;, they are charged fo*’ H 
they were jpaid letters, as it .wore. If we diff n<>t 
take tliat into cousideisiti(tn,. therc is a deficit of 
about 160,000/. If yon eharge'those letters, it 
is about 120,000/. profit; hat there being a uni¬ 
form rate throughout India, we must lo!ie«upon 
the longer distances. , 

7712. Are the short distance letters very much 
more numerous than (the long oiiesr—1 slumld 
sny that the greater part ivere between the large 
commercial centres, whether small or large ;, I 
do not think there is very much between the 
different small towhm. 

7713. But the principal revenue ctnucs from 
letters sent between large towns ?—^"Yes. 

7714. Are those senl by natives or by Euro¬ 
peans chiefly ?—Well,^ 1 should say in the large 
commercial towns, I think by n.alive.s; I dt) not 
mean the Presidcmeles, Imt I mean the other 
commercial centres. 

7715. And 1 siqipose' that the Presidencies 
would vary; in Bombaj for instance, would there 
be more native letters between great towns than 
in the otJicr Presidencies ?—No, 1 slmnld think 
more between some of Uic towns in llengal and 
the North West; Hombay has, perhaps, only one 
great, centre, which is Bomb.ay itself. There 
are three other large towns. Poonah, Ahnieda- 
bad, and Surat; tlie rest arc small. 

7716. Then you, would not give any. weight to 
tlie complain^ that the Enropcatis are favoured 
at the exjKii'ise t)f the native.^ with regard to 
letters ?—1 do n6t think they are; 1 never lieard 
any complaint all the time 1 wim in 1 ndia,^ but; 
as 1 said before, I was not in India in a {H>sit.ion 
to hoar such complaints. 

7717. The mails arc carried by the nillways, 
of course, as far as the railways go^—Yes; J 
have a return.of how they iu*e carried ; of jmstal 
lines 4,433 miles by railway, by inuil-carl, horse 
dawk, and camel dawk,' .6,333 miles; niniier.s 
and boats, 35,498 miles. Those boats are on the 
Irrawaddy, the Indus, aiid rftlier rivers. 

7718. On the Indus they go by the Steam Flo¬ 
tilla, 1 suppose ?—Yes; and then there is tlie sea, 
5,613 miles. 

7719. Does the postman gel on board the 
steamers and go with the mails to the. end ?—Not 
the runners; toeyarc put in charge of some mail 
agent on board. The letters iwe conveyed in 
certain parts of India by boats, ami in ot.lior 
parts by rflnners. 

7720. But are those tliat gre carried by boats 
put under the atioount of “ Kunners ” ?— No ; in 
the annual re|)ort from India* runners and boats 
iuro joined together, that i 0 all« 

•■ 7721. Was there a contract made-with the 
roilway companies to carry the letters ?—Yes, 
they are bound to carry them free; but.we have 
now introduced frontier sorting, and thev have to 
povidethe sorting carriages, and for that (they call 
U hauhige} they are paid. There has been a 
emmu^on as to what is to be the sum; some 
niilpiys proposer that they shaU be paid a lump 
stun, and others propose tnat they shall be paid a 
0 . 69 . 


mileage; but the question has not been settled 
yet; they believe it will be about 2 tuuias a 
mile. 

* 7722. Do yon sec any prospect of reducing 

the charge upon inland |K»stage ? — No, I do 
not; some time ago the ({overmiieiit of India 
tbrea+ened to increase it, and our office re- 
nmnstratml. 

' 7723. With regard to the sca-poslagc, is the 

loss greater upon llie letters that go l)y tlic heavy 
mails that go round, or by tbo.se that arc sent 
iieross Kiirupe?—1 do not know luov the ]o.s.s 
- is at ail n]»proj>riated. The IVninsidur and 
Oriental Company make.s no di.stiiiction ; it says: 

■ “ We take so inueb, .and vve will convi'y it both 
by Sotithampton and froiii'Mar.seilles.'' 

77*24. But tile It'tlers go now from Brindisi, 
many of'tlienu''—Yes; siml they have reduced 
the postage I (/. in coiiseiiuenec. 

7725. Do any go tbrougb the Suez t.'anal?— 
No, not yet -,1; has been ealeulateil *ery carefully, 
i.iid they think that we should lo.se time by 
going thr.ougli tbo Suez Canal, oveir jmtting 
apidc necidonts, 

7726. 1 suppose yon would save In expense ? 
— It dejiemls entirely upon what eharge ibc 
Suez Canal.(amipany would make for the transit 
tliroiigli the canal; it has never been even ni<u>ted 
yet. I liave seen one report in wIiT-i.i going 
throiigb. the eaiial was rather de]>reeated; they 
thought that we .slioiild lose lime. ■ 

' 7727. None of the Beninsnlar and Oriental 

steamers go through tlie eau.alV—None. 

7728. Sir C, lias b not been 

said, and is tlicre not. an imprcs.sion iii'cvalent 
in India.which lias been referred to,in tlie press, 
that India siill'e.rs- IVoin the mail service being 
eoniiected with the mail service of Cliiiia and , 
the Australian Colonies, in h iving to pay more 
for her letters?—No, the .Imjierlal (iovern- 
'ment pay wliatever China can not pay; the only 
complaint iTiave met with is tins: tlie I’eiiin- 
sular and Oriental Company send steaiiiors from 
Ceylon to (Calcutta, and the Indian Ginenimeiit 
say, “We do not want them for our mail.s;” 
but the T’eninsular and Oriental Coiuiianv says: 

“ Wc will only make the contract on ilic con¬ 
dition lliivt a certain sum is paid for tliat line,” 
which line we. do not •want. 

7729.. “ We will only take the contract for the 
Indiannmitson that conditioiC’?—Yes.; they scud 
those steamers fol‘ the sake of passenger;i, and 
they arc determined to get a siiiii of money for 
that line; and tlie_ Indian GovenmTciit i^niioii- 
strate and say, “ WT; do nofwant tlie liiiu;'' tlie 
Goveriinieut lose about 12,0{/l)/. a year by this 
charge. 

77.30, From the inainteuance of that line from 
Ceylon to Calcutta, which tbo Indian Govern¬ 
ment has protested against very strongly, and 
which is only kept up for the use of .(lassengerfi, 
because the mails now all go by Bombay?— 
Yes. - . 

7731. Therefore*.^ India hay to jwy 12,0()f)/, 
for the conveyance of the jiassenger traffic?-— 
India has certainly to pay 12,(H)0 /, lor what it 
does not want, fiz., the line from Ceylon to Cal¬ 
cutta, and it has protested against it; we made 
three appeals to the Treasury.cm the subject. 

77.32. But when the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company said that they would not take the con¬ 
tract unless they got this payment for the line 
between .-Ceylon and Calcutta, I imagine that 
they would4ave given way if the Treasury had in¬ 
sisted upon it?~No; tenders were invited, and 
zz 2 the 
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Uie tenders of the Pcninfinlar and Oriental Com¬ 
pany were the only tenders received. 

fiyi. At that time, tvhen the contract was 
renewed tlirec yenre ago, the first intention of 
the (iovernment was to give the contract to the 
li)west hidder, and I think it was in contcmjila- 
lion to give it to a French company ?—No, (l«j 
Peninsular and Oriental (knnimny’s were the 
only tenders; 1 think Austrian Lloyd’s tendered 
for the jif.rts between Trieste and Alexandria, 
but that came to nothing.' 

7734. Then you think that a better contract 
ecttild not have been made ?—I think there,was one 
groat mistake in the contract; it wsis hhiding 
thein.s( !vcs to make upjthe (1 per eeiil.; that they 
luavc got out, of now. 

'77;3.'5. lliil. tlierc being no <>t1ier tender much, 
better, that was not to be hel|ie<l?—It eould not 
he done'; Ave were quite in their li.'uids. 

77”>t>. 'I'l.e overhiiid jyistagc lo India hag been 
very rniich inctTa.«ed of. late years?—Tt. was in- 
iTPased oil tliui. eoiilraet Iroin 9f/. to 1 «, 1 </., 
that is to s.ay, 4 d. 

77.‘i7. And tliorc Ava.s a rurtlier increase by 
BriiidiKi ?—No, there was a decrease, making it 
J d. let s; il is 1 n<nv. 

77.‘!8. Wlial reridereil the iiierease necessary 
oil tlial. e(iiilrnet''—The very large loss that was 
sustained by the Iiiiperial and the Indian Go- 
vcriiineiits. J oiiglit to nieiitioii that tin; Govern¬ 
ment of India remonstraled very strongly against 
the increase of postage. 

7730. lias till," increase of the rate led to a dimi¬ 
nution ortho loss oil the postage?—No, I do not 
think it has. Of course the loss Avoiibl have been 
very iniieli greater, if rve lind not inercwseil the 
postage. 

7740. Put then it lias also liad an clli'ct on 
the iiuiiilx i; of letters J sboiibl think.'—Yes, il 
has. 

7741. Ill fart, 1 saw it .staled it,v the .Post¬ 
master (leneral in India, about a year ago, that 
it i.s iiolliiiig btit this increase of llie postage ibat 
has kept back an'iiiuiiense develnpinonl of postal 
comnuinieation: me you aware of tlnit?—He 
did say si'. 

7742. In coh.seijiiciieo of the weekly m.ail.s by 
]Jomba\, and the o|»eniliori of the Great Jndian 
Poiiiii.siila llailwav, the inerea.se in'poslage wniikl 
have been eonsiderabic ?—Y'es, it stands 1« reason 
that it would; tliat the de|)arlnient would have 
been greatly developed if it bad not been for this 
addilv,)na1 \Yciglil llirown upon il of the 4 d, 

774.". Mr. /Hcfii/mon.'] Have there been feWor 
letters senl,siiie,e tbe rise, of tlic jiostage?—There 
must iiave been fewer se»i from England; 1 liavc 
no doubt it is so; ]ieoplc st'iid now two letters 
under one cover ; in that It'ay lops occurs,. 

7741. Are there any Post Oflicc llcturiis 
showing the niimher of letters that were sent 
hefore and have been sent siiiee. tliis change; 
have you the means of knowing how many post 
leltcrk and parcels went before and after the 
change in the postage '—I do not think so. 

774.^. Would there bp nny diifieulty in asccr- 
Uining tlic lunnber ?—li could be ascertuiued no 
doubt.; il is not one of the returns sent to ns; 
the returns sent to us' arc chiefly of the Indian 
Post Office, but I have no doubt it could he ob¬ 
tained. . • 

7746. IIow is the postage arranged between 
our own territory and native states; for instance, 
docs a letter go from Bombay to Indore for the 
same charge as from Bomhay to iCalcutta?— 
Yob, that has been arranged with Holkar. 


7747. Con you tell us the terns on which the 
posri^e is arranged between our own and native 
states?—The British Government pays all the 
expenses and takes all the postage. If there be 
a deficiency the native government makes it up. 

7748. Some of the large centres of commerce 
arc in native states ?—Yes, 

7740. Y’du alluded to aTjqyment of 1171. hy 
native states; I suppose that that is in respect pf 
these letters whicli, I am now referring to?-rYee, 
those payments ore to make up deficiencies. 

777H). Y^ou do not.knoAV wncther the result of 
the arrangement with the native states is, that 
they receive, 01 ' pay raoro ?—‘The native states 
only ni.'ikc.s up dencibncics. 

77.01 Mr. //cffc/r.]-Does the general revenue 
seem to be an increasing one for the Post 
Office ?—Y'^es, 1 think it is; 1 ought to mention tltat 
in the last year it decreased. 

7752. Was not that in consequence of a very con¬ 
siderable reduction in the cliargos Inst year, of 
which w’c have not got the returns yet?—^Ves; in 
1870-71 they have iigiyu decreased the charges 
upon newsjia.i)ers ; it. w as 1 anna for 10 tolahs, and 
now',they miiKC it half an annafoi’ 10 tolahs; this 
very last year, of which .wc have not got the oo- 
eoiiuts yet, these rediietions that were inode for the 
benefit <>f tlic public, will for a very short time 
jiiadc II, decreiise of revenue; but T nave not the 
slightest doubt tliiit there will be a very great in¬ 
crease eventually. I could tell you how the 
revenue 1ms inercased; in l8.'>.3-54, which was the 
year belbre the anna jioetage caine in, it was 
/...and this year, 1860-70, it was 681,6017. 

' 77.5.3. .Mr. i'Vm’/tr] Have you any statistics of 
the miinber of newspapers passing through tbe 
Indian Post Offieo?- Y'es, I mentioned that there 
are 6,165,000. 

7754. Mr. VundiUh.'] Go you know the amount 
of loss oil flio contract concluded in 1867, in addi¬ 
tion to the 400,000/, absolute sum ?--I think it 
co.st about .500,000 /. 

7755. Wlis tliiil paid by En^and and India? 
—Y'c.s; w'c w'ere bound you know to moke up a 
certain snni, that was paid by the two. 

77'>(», On what basis did you spttlo the liabili¬ 
ties?—We were called upon to pay certain suras 
for future ndjuslmciit on the. basis of the original 
settlement ; J believe that w;as the method. 

7757. Do.yon know what examination of the 
Peninsular and Oriental'Company’s accounts 
look jilaoe ?—1 do not know of my own know- 
Icilge,- hnt hefore thts’eontract of 1867 was made, 
wliieli was made after a consultation in which the 
(Jhaneellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Ward Hunt, 
came down to the India Office, the Secretary of 
the I’ost, Ofiie.c, Mr. Tilley, Sir StOifford North- 
cot c and Mr. Morivale also took part; it was 
agreed that Mr. Scudamore, of tlm Post OfiSco, 
now the head of the Telegraph" Department, 
should go over and exahiine the Peninsular and 
Oriental (Company’s books, and it w» upon his 
vcqiort that the contract was niftde. 

7758. And did hu continue to examine them 
annually, as long tm we continued liable to the 
6 per cent. ?-tI Yielieve so; I know he examined 
' them hefin'o the contract was made, and I believe 
he did since. 

' 7759.-What were the proportions pavabl^ by 
England and payable by India, do you Know ?— 
I have mentioned that the net loss to Sngland 
was 131,000 7. ;‘that ik the estimated loss. • 

7760. During what year?—It was the year 
1867-68; that is what they estimated the l^s 
would be. 

7761. On 
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7761. On what basis did you fix the proitortions 
Myable by India, and payable by England ?— 
Tm General Post Office made the calculation. 

7762. Do you know the basis ?—I have told 

you the basw; I have told you every item; 
England had to ])ay 182,000/., and to receive 
8.'5,000 1. That was made up iu this way; lor the 
line between England and Alexandria it .was 
70,60.3 /.; between Suez and Bombay (this is the 
English share) 47,053/. • . 

7703. But on what principle was it determined 
that wo should pay those Hum8?~There was n 
certain sum to make up, 400,000 /. 'J'hcn you 
said, “What ir the fair proportion that each 
should pay ?” and yoir said “Let the Iiujierial 
Treasury pay two-thirds of the charge between 
England ami Alexandria,” and it was computed 
that it would be 70,60.3 1. 

7764. That is the result; but can you fell me 
the principle on wliieli those sums were settled ?— 
You had to make up a gross sum of 400,000 4, 
and each contributed so much to the total. 

7763. On what basis ?—'I think you will see if 

I read the items on't. For the line between Eng¬ 
land and Alexamlria the Imperial Treasury p.aitl 
70,0(X)/., and the Indian Treasury paiil about. 
37.000 /. ' 

7766. On wluit basis Wiis it determined that 
England hail to pay *tw'o-third^, and India one- 
third ?—liccau.se, in dividing the 400,OiX) /., it was 
BUppused that England Had m ire interest on this 
side of Alexandria than it had on the ollno’ side; 
tliat is the only reason 1 know. 

7707. I suppose you do nof know the basis on 
which it was determined 7—It was settled by tlie 
Post Office, but 1 think l.liave sjieelfied it. 

7768. You give the figures, lint you cannot tell 
why those figures I'^ere adopted?—If you w'ill 
allow me to explain, between Suez and Bombay 
they exactly halved it, and each paid 47,0t)0/, 
because tlio rcsjieetive (Jovenmients Jiad an equal 
interest in that Hue; between Galle and China 
4,912 /. only was put down to India, and 13,000 /. 
to the Imperial Treasury, because l!ie interest 
of England was so much gfealor in the China 
part. 

7769. Then there was a loss in conveying 
letters to China, who jiays tliat loss?—That we 
have nothing to do witli, blit tbeTmperi.il 'rreasury 
calulate that they will have to pay that lo.ss, 

7770. India has to jiay nothing of that?—No. 

7771. And you do not know if anything has 
been received from (ffihia on that account, 1 
eup)>ose ?—No, 1 do not know. They calculate 
that there has been adoss of 3.3,000 /, Iji some 
of our correspondence with the Treasury, in whitdi 
we pressed them to pay a jiart or tlie whole of 
the line belfwcen Ceylon and C'alcutla, tluiy said, 
“ No, we have already had to [lay a great share, 
and shall have to pay for (I'hina,” 

7772. When you speak of the gaiu'ou the jmst- 
ago to India, you iiielude the sum that yon pay 
on the loss of letters from England to India, and 
MCf cerso, I sumiose 'j'-rTbere is no gain in the 
postage to India, iniless you take tlio service 
letters into consideration, which, of course, is 
(^y a nominal gain. 

7773. And you have done so in th$ account 
which you have handed la?—Yes. 

7774. There is a gain m tljpt account ?—Yes. 

777fi. And the payment of 649,0004 inclades, 

I sqpposc, everything that yod pay on account 
^ the English and me Indian contracts? — No, 
it is only Wi inland postage. 

‘ 0.69. 


7776. Then there would be a loss on your whole 
transactions ?—Yes. 

7777. You do not know to what amount?— 

No. • ■ _ 

7778. Ml*. Do the soldiera’ letters 

and seimys’loiters go free in India?—They go 
free, but not officers' letters. 

7779. JJiive you any idea about iho proporlion 
in bulk tbey bear to llie rest of the* letters?—I 
dc> not know, I never inquired, but I slionld say 
they arc very slight; a native letter is generally 
very much liglilor than an English letter is. 

7780. They arc very small letWr.s, Inil I think 
that anyone who has seen the bag imple nji for a 
regiment eaii say that, when put togiuhei*, they 
form a eonsiderable mass?'—1 do not know iImI. 

7781. Are tlicre any native iroojis in Cbina to 
wliom letters are sent free from Iiulia?— I have 
'no doubt l-liat there wen? wlicu our regiments 
were tbcrc ; 1 do not think tberc arc any native 
regiments tliin-e now.* 

7782. In llial <;:L'ie, of course, India was gain¬ 
ing Hometiling, because it was sending those 
letters free ?—I do not know wbetlier they sent 
the sepoys’ letters .free to China, but 1 think 
they did. 

778;;. Do not you think that if there was a 
small pii.stage, adopted for short distances, as you 
wwe a.«keil jnsi now, there, would be a very great 
many additional native lettiTS sent, jiarlleultirly 
sarhfs (native Iranker.''), and letters of that kind? 
—I do not tbinlc'so. A imin can send a letter 
for ball' an anii.t., wbieb'is six pie.s, that is three 
farthings; yon can hardly get down intieli 
lower. 

7781, It is a very small sum to ns, hut not, 1 
think, to them?—Yes. hut not in the ease of the 
shroli's letters. 

7783. Do yon’think that tlie sariifs eonllnuc 
to send letters by means of tlicir own as they used 
to do some years .ago?—1 have no doubt they do, 
hut not to the same extent, 'I'hey have an idea 
that 41 very important letter is more safe by a 
messenger than by the Post Office, hut that does 
not ])revail to the same extent. I do not speak 
with anv very great knowledge of the subject. 

7786.' Mr. (Jnnit Will you give ns, 

very liriidly, an aeeonul, of the gross revenue 
, that wo receive from the police, without going 
into details?—'I'he total is 287, .34!)/. The tir.st 
item is the contribution from innnieipal and other 
liimls, 21)8,916 /.; fees, lines, and forfeitures, 
12,11.3/. 'I'hen the railway pwliecithc eontri- 
hutiou maile by the railway is 357161 /?* Tiio 
railway eomiiaujes repay that sum toCovenimeiit. 
'rhen there is the municipal Chowkndar^ fund, 
which iimonnl.'V to ;!,30()/. ; that is the sum oli- 
tained from peo|)lo who ]>ay for the Bcrvice.s of 
])oliccmeii, firms and others who ajiply to the 
(fovermncnl for a poliecmaii, and pay for’it; and 
llicp there is a miseellaueoiis sum of 1.3,096/.; 
lliat is made up of vaiions things, fees I'or the 
registry ol'hoats, callle-jioundiiig Ices, and savings 
of the department. ' “■ 

. 7787. llave you any reason to suppose that 
the item of receipt from police will increase /—I 
am certain that the contributions from munici¬ 
palities will increase, lu-causc vciy little is got 
from Bombay on that account, and the Supremo 
Govcmineut has lately called the attention of 
Bombay to that fact, aiuLit has reduced the police 
in all the Presidencies of India very considerably. 
It has not reduced tlie Bombay ^licc, at least 
until very lately, but it has told them that tbey 
se z 3 must 
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must obtain from the niunicipolitiee a larger con¬ 
tribution. Therefore, under that item 1 am cer¬ 
tain that there will be an increase, but not on 
the other items. 

7788i; Then witliont going into. any details 
about the expenditure under the head of Police, 

I will ask you whether you have reason to be¬ 
lieve that from any recent mensureR of tlie Go¬ 
vernment of India the net reecipta under this 
head will, sonic what inorcaRe?—Very consider- 
ahly ; they liavi} reduced tlieir jioliee cxiiendilure 
very iniich; we^lavo not got tin- working of it 
yet liiirly ; 1 have no return from the north-west 
of what they have done ; but they have reduced 
the Hcnsjal poliee by tiiiwnrds of C0,f)00 1,, 
and the Madras police by upwaitls of -lO.OOO 1. 

7789. lUit you ean wiy that generally through¬ 
out India you have'no doubt tliat file expenditure . 
on the jiolice will be dimmi'shed?—Yes; eer- 
taiiily. 

77t)t>. i'lr. fane.] II as that reduction in cx- 
leuditurc beencauecfl by a reibicfion in tlienum- 
ler. of men?—Chiefly of officers.and assistapt 
BUperintendent; that was a . grade that they 
thought they could dispense with. 

7791. Po you .think that tlie efficieney of the 
force has been impaired by the reduction ?— 
—1 liojie not; I thought it a very pcrilon.s thing 
to meddle with, but 1 have not lionrd that'it 
has. 

TT92. At any rate, you would riot recommend 
any further reduction:'—(ilortainlj not; I think 
they have done the very utmost. 

779.‘5. 1 low does that correspond with what I 
lliiiik yon slated about Hombay, that they are 
fold to reduce their jioliee?—They have not re-, 
diiced the llombny police so much, lint tliey have 
fold the llonibay (lovernnient, “This year we 
will take yoiir c.stimate and sanction it;" it was 
.3.') Inc.s, 1 think; but they .«ai(l, “ you do not ob¬ 
tain a sufficient eoiitribniioi"! from your niunici- 
palitii-s." They only got, ajiart from the island of 
uoinliay, -1,(KM)/., and that 4,(KM)/, is i-hicfly ob- 
(aiiKMl from tScindc.' They hit tliat blot, and said, 
“You mu.st obtain a greater (Muitribution from 
your mimieijadities :'you iun.st make a town pay 
for it.s ow n police.” 

7794. I thought I ^uiuIcrstoiKl joui to imply 
that th.-it w'acning to Bombay' would jlrobably lead 
to a reduction of th<' force? No, I do not think so, 
to a great extent; there is a great difl'crciice be¬ 
tween the Bengal police and the Bombay iKiliee, 
which is notperhdfps sufficiently umlcrstnod. The 
Bengal ]iopulation arc a very jH-ucealilo pipulation 
indeed: they make their contribution to cilmc, biit 
it is a j ery diftcrent kind of eriuie from what the 
Lolice have to deal with in a repressive n)anuor. 
Row. Bombay’ is inhabited by Very warlike races, 
arid yoii.must have a st rong police there. 1 fancy 
therefore the Government of 1 iidia a little shnoik 
fi'om rediioing the Bombay police; lint they said" 
to llic Bombay Government, “ You must get 
contributions lowardsjt f/om the munieijialities 
which 1 think is proper.' 

7795. Are the jiolicc chiefly natives'/—Tintiroly; 
except H few officers, arid a very few Eurojican 
eoiistablcB. 

7796. Mr. Fawcftt'J\ Then you think, with 
reference to a question which you have just an¬ 
swered almut the net receipt*, that; correctly 
speaking, the exnendilnre greatly exceeds the 
revenue in the uepartment?—I only took the 
question as tlie honourable Member meant it j 


upon the balance of receipts and expenditure can 
you show that the Government wUl ^au; and I 
tliink tltcy will'^n not by increasing the 
ceipts, but by reducing the expenditure. 

7797. It is more correct to say that there is a 
reduction of expenditure then ?—Certainly. 

7798. As I understand this charge ujion muni- 
cjpaKtit*B,‘ which represents the chief source dT 
revenue of this depaftoicnt, it is chiefly a repay¬ 
ment ; the Government supplies manicipauties 
with police", and the municipalities pay towards 
that ? -- Ves. 

7799. They farm -the police, you may say 
You cannot say that they fann it; I do not think 
that is the projier expression; it is that the 
Government say to a mumoipolity, “We find 
that out of our jiolico corps in tmt district so 
uuiily luen are required for yovur town, now we 
must trouble you to pay for those men.” 

7800. ' And’ .your evidence would show that 
iiitbei'to some d' the municipalities have not paid 
sufficient?— I was speaking then of the Bombay 
side, where the Gov'ernmeut gf India gave that 
order; they have not jiaid at all, you may say, with 
the excejitioii of Bombay proper and the towns in 
Seindo ; (he numieijmlitics have paid nothing for 
the qioKee. 

7801. Why do you think that h municipality 
should i>ay partly for the poliee, and not country 
districts?—Because country districts have the 
shetsuudees, a sort of rural eoiistalmlary, paid by 
lands; (bey hold lands on the condition of per- 
■ foraiing s(‘rvi<-e ; it is a very rude kind of pro¬ 
ceeding ; but it has existed from time immcmoiial, 
and tbey sufficiently protect all the rural dis- 
triets. But I think that when you. collect 
capital iiit'' 'u tow'ii you requii'e an insurance, 
•and for that insmance people must pay. 

7802. Mr. //. Fmpkr.'] Po the jiolice consist 
of old soldiers ?— No, not generally. I remem- 
Ihm' flint when a new corT,8 was got up they 
drafted sopic soldiers into it, but I think it was 

' ratlieisthe feeling of the, commandant.; he came 
from a regiment, and wanted some of his own 
men down there; but they are not soldiers as a 
rule. Indeed the eorps I allude to was rather 
what is enIK'd a local corps than rt police corps. 

7803.. Then arc they under the direction of 
tlic uiiUtarv officers?—On the Bombay side 
only, with two cxcejitions, but on the Bemgal 
siile it is the other way; the Government have 
said (Imy eaiitiot spare the officers, and they 
ehoosc the officers out of the uncovenanted ser¬ 
vice. ■ Tlmt.su])portS the remarks I paade before; 
that dotjs very, well 'for Bet/gal, but 1 think that 
you require military officers for Bombay; they 
are Itali a military force, and they require to. he 
l(.'d; although I am bound to say tlmt^ the two 
.gentlemen of' the uncovenanted service, who 
wore Hiijieriijtcudants of police in Bombay, were 
I think (lie two best;, out, as a rule, I tlfiiak 
a suporinteudent ought always to be a military 
officer there. 

7804. Mr. Vandlish.} Do you know the num¬ 
ber of poliee there are in India?—I can give^ 
tliem fur'each province. In Bengal the number 
of regular police Is 31,700, and .oif willage poUetj: 
186,110.- 

7805. Mr. JSa«teicA.] When you say Bepgal, 
do youlnoan the Lower Trovinces?—’Yes.} there 
is a Beturn which was moved for in the House df- 
Gommons som’o years ago byLord WUHam Hayi. 
which would pretty nearly represent what it is 

now. 
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now, • In tlie Mofussil of the numlmr 

w 16,770 iregular pol^, and in the island of 
Bombay itself, 1,350. Then there is an immense 
number of the rural constabulary; I Jiave no 
retuni of that; and in Soinde there are .3,502 of 
the regular police, and in Aden 13.3, so that al-. 
together there are 20,816 for Boml>ay, including 
Smndc and the island of Bombay. Then in 
Madras there are 23,483. 

7806. And no returns of village police?-No 
returns of village police. 

7807. Mv. Camlixh.'] What is the cost taking 
Ae totals?—! liavc got 36 loos, that is .36.3,732 /. 
ror Madras. 

7808. For the whole of India it. is nearly 
3,00t),000 L, is it not ?—It is 2,434,7.3.'5 1. 

7809. Does that indlndo the village poIgT?— 
Not those who are paid by land, who l•(.■ndcr ser 
vice ibr land. The 2,4.34,735 /. is tlic (ctlal cost, 
of all the police in India cxccj»iing those paid by 
land. ' 

7810. Mr. Edslwick.'\ Then tlmsc 18(i,0(.K) 
in Bengal are paid l»y land, arc they not?— 
Not entirely. 

7811. Could you give the exact niiinbcr of 
those who are paid, by the 2,4.34,73.') A?—I could 
coldulate it, buJ. I Could not give it at the moment; 

I could ascertain. The 186,001* cost 361,42>t A 

7812. Could you put Jn a talmlated return 
showing exactly who arc ))aid out of tl)isj»uin of. 
2,434,73.“) ?—Yes. 

7813. Do you think that the police sysloin 
could be extended to any other provinces in 
which it is not existing, for instance take Ivatty- 
War; do you think that wc could exttmd the 
toHcc system there, and withdraw our troops ?— 

I think we have only haU' a regiment in Ivatty- 
war as it is. 

7814. Do you think that we could extend our 

police there at all, and withdraw, any of those 
troops ? - Our revenue from Kattywar is derived 
by tribute, tuid it is made up of a tribute paid 
W native chiefs, ])j|i.rfly to us, and partly to 
drtticooay. - , 

7815. Has it not been contemplated atallto 
extend the police system there ?—In Bhownngger 
they are getting up a police, paid by the native 
state. The political agent is endeavouring to 
induce the Kattywur chiefs to employ a police 
more disciplined than they are now, but 1 do not 
think you could cjuite withdraw that.half a regi¬ 
ment that you "have there, it is an enormous 
peninsula. 

7816. Is there any other |ir..vincc where the 
police system could be extended?—It could be 
extended to every part of India, with the greatest 
advantages,^ if the native chiefs would allow it; 
it is an ^mirable system. 

7817. Have there been.any discussio.ns Avith or 
appheations from the native chiefs on that point? 
—No, I am not aware of it, except in Kattywur. 

7818. .Mr. Have all the police of 

Indianulitary drill?—^Some of the corps have 
and some have'not; every man is'taught a 
oertaiu amount of drill, but not a complete drill. 

, 781'9. Mr. Lyttelton.'] it on. the model of 
Ibu IrWi system of constabnlaij?—I fancy^so; 
they say with regard to a policeman, that you 
can o,ver-drill him .very easily, and that if you 
him, he cnimot act by himself, and 
lh8l^o>re the thing to be aimed at, is to give Mm 
«|lnii<ht4^e of the use of his weapons, ;i^atevj9r 
Wiy Btty M, and that is aU, so as to enable him 

m9. 


to act alone; but some police oorps ai'e drilled 
because they are almost military bodies, the 
Kundeish Bheel Corps, for instance. 

7820. Mr. Diekinsou.] Arc there any mounted 
police ?—Some, not a very great number, but the 
(lovern'ment tif India have been reducing them. 

7821. Mr. liei-hftt Denmn.] Can you tell the 
Committee the conipiirativo cost of a thousand 
men of the jhiUcc eempared with a thousand men 
of the native army?—The pay of a policeman 
begins at five nqtecs a month luid goes u]) to six, 
and the pay ol’ii sejioy is seven nipces a nioMth. 

7822. And iilsfi tlie officers of the police are 
jiaid less?—No, but they are fewer. 

. 782.3. Mr. Grant Hoff.] Will yon shortly 
give us •ill) explanaliiiu of the etincalional re¬ 
ceipts? Tlie total receipttj for edneatinii are 
74,889 A for 1869-70-; that is made up'in this 
way. 3'liere arc fees and contribufion.s, emlow- 
tnents you may' call tliem^amounting to 42,648 A, 
the sale‘of school books 26,474 A, fines and mis- 
■e.elliincous, l^tiJM A, and entrance fees of Calcutta 
IJniversily. 3,987 A, making a total <d' 74.889 A 

7824. Mr. I'titi mil,] Is tlie 26,000 A for the 
sale of sehool bodks, tlie gro«s or the net reeeii»l? 
—The honourable, jMeinlicr is, quite right in 
asking the ((iiesfion. because in some it is the net, 
and in some tlie gr>»s,«. For instance, Behgal is 
pul down at 204 A, Bombay at 10,457 A \ tliat is 
because one])Uts dnwn all it sells, and the other 
only puls down lyliat the rccei|it is above the sum 
Udvnneed from (lOveriiincnt. 

782."). Do not you think that it would be advis¬ 
able, and ctmld notso'methiug be done to prevent 
those ratlipr extraordinary ditliTPuees in ihc 
account ? — Since this inquiry emnincneed. 1 
spoke to the firtaiieial secretarv, and pro- 
jioscd to the finaneial secretary to send out 
instnictioris that all tlie expenditure sbniild be 
•furnished on the one hand and all the,receipts on 
the oilier. For instance, in tliis ediieution ret urn 
only 74,000 A i.s jmt dowbi for the total; tliat 
leaves out of sight the eiionnou.s sum now gut 
for education from local funds. The toliil I'ost 
of education in India is 1,210,()76A for the year 
1870, of which 622,.575 Ais from Imperial funds, 
and 587,501 A from local funds ; but this aeemint 
does not put down what is got from the local, 
fniids in that way, because all money tlius ob¬ 
tained is spent. The'proportion of the expeudi- 
turc from local I'nnds is .587,(8)0 /, 

7826; Mr. (V/i'e.J Arc those local funds 
obtained from a cess Uj)on land ? “-il’hey.«are in 
Bomlmv,- the North West, Oude, the Punjab, 
and Madras, not in Bengal yet. Bombay takes 
one anna outsidejhe assessment; that to say', 
if a man is assessed at one rupee, we will say, 
they take the one rupee -and then they take 
another anna. 

7827. But in Bengal it is not a cess'?—No; 
there is a great discussion still going on on the 
question whether you can assess land under the 
permanent sottlcmertt. 

7828. But how do you get the.money for edu¬ 
cation now from Bengal ?—I n Bengal tliej' get a 
very large sum from fees. The rural population 
there are much more wealthy than they are in 
Bombay. 

7829. Mr. Denison.] But at present, unless 
special instructions are sent out from England, a 
very large sum now debited to local funds, both 
revenue and expenditure, will escape the purview 
•of FarUament, that is to say, that ex|)enditure 
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will not find a place in the account eubinitted to 
Parlianjciit?—1 do not think it will. 

78HU. I'hc administration of local funds, road 
funds,,and so on, I think, does not form a part of 
the atVonnts laid hoforc Parliament?—Educa¬ 
tional cosscs arc shown in the dqmrtmental ac¬ 
count. 1 do not know whether they are shown 
in the Parliamentary accomits. 

7831. Mr. Fawrett.'} The accounts that yon 
are referring to now are tho.se which ‘ wc, as 
Memhers of tlie House of Commons, have to ob¬ 
tain our opinion from as to the financial jansition 
of India, are they not?—Yes; hut of course 
they have not cnicred in tliese accounts tJie 
Bumfi.niceived from local source s, because they 
arc all spent, as it were. 

78.32. Iteferrinp; s^aih to that item of 2(),()()0/. 
for sale of school hooks, J thinkj if properly ex¬ 
amined, it will ilhjstrate the system ; that 
26,000/. is entered n.<» sale of Imoks, hut it really 
shows ii(:fIiiD}y whatever; in one c.asc it ifi^a gross 
leceijtl, and in aiiotlicr part of India it is a net- 
receipt; Ihercforc it docs not tell you how many 
hooks the Uovernment have sohl, or wli<‘lhet 
they have realised a jirofit or loss from the sale of 
those; hooks?—A'o, it docs not^ 

7833. Therefore an a<;count of that kind Is 
really worthless, and it* fells, you nothing?- ! 
woiiltl hot quite say that, l)eeause the depari- 
meiUal account (!an always he obtained. 

78ol. Hut what'I want to get at is this: for 
instance, 1 liavc not tile privilege of examining 
yon at any time, and unless 1 make a s|)C‘clai 
ajtplieation for departmental aiH'cnnts, these now 
before ns lU’c the aeeonnls froirj wliieli I innst 
<lraw iny conclusions?—Yt;s, 

78.3;). Tlicv.cfore T say that tliis a< cM>nut tells 
you nothing wliutcvcr with )-c"ar(l to that item; 
is it not so?—Ido not think that ittcjlsyon 
nothing jvhatever, hut it tells you the story very ■ 
iin])cHeetly. 

7836. 1 suppo.“C thc'i'hjecl of the Govcrnnient 
is not to make anyj)rofit out of the sale of hooks, 
hut to meet risk of loss and so on ?—Yes. 

78.37. Do no aeconnts exeeiit the dojnirtineutal 
accounts show the local eiintribntioim for imstance 
to education?—The departmental aeconnts show 
them, hut these do jiot. 

7838. So that really these accounts w'ould pro¬ 
duce tlie erroneous impression that .something’ 
like .')00,0()<> /. a year less was spent in education 
than really is?—1 do not think that the education 
aceonjit coitld mislead anybody ; they have put 
down the whole educational I'cvenue at •74,000 
and that is absurd, of course. 

7839. 1 mean the cx[)enditurgnot the revenue; 
wlint is'put down’ there as the ex|tenditure ; I 
will not enter into the policy of the exj)cnditnrc; 
but simply as <-1 matter of account, wind is it ? 
— £.868,626; but that includes items which do 
not properly belong to education, and arc now 
separated; science and art is taken out of edu¬ 
cation now. 

7840. Tliercforo there is nothing ip tho.se ac¬ 
counts to indicate the local contributions to 
education?—Not in the Finance and Revenue' 
Accounts, certainly'; I told you that the total 
local expenditure was .537,000 1. 

7841. Mr. Is there any general system 

of assessment for local burdens ?—^Xes; but it is 
not uniform; for instance, the North West Pro¬ 
vinces used (there hoe been 'a Uttle alteration) 
to divide the local expenditure into two parts. 


one of which the Oovemmeut paid, and^pneof 
which was paid by local cesses. But now they 
have altered that, and where the Govenunmt. 
took SO mer cent, it now takes SS per cent., and 
out of the odd 5 per cent, it pays for 
education, and other local eipenoiture. ! 

7842. 'What is it in other provinces, in Bengal, 
for instance ?—In Bengal fhey have not it 
yet; there has been a great disciission about it, 
and it is not finished yet. 

7843. "But they do raise local rates in Bengal? 
—The municipalities do; it is done by comidittees'; 
tbey raise 11 local revenue.' 

7844. But for munid])al purposes ?—Yes. * 

7845. Arc they incor|)orated cities, as We 
should call them?—No. There was an Act 
passed several years ago, and any municipality 
may apply to have a committee appointed under 
that Act. Bombay takes one anna on the assess¬ 
ment, and that one anna is divided in the projioiv 
lion of'two^tlurds to roaiis and repairs, and one- 
thini to education. 

7846. Does that mean that if the. assessment is 
a rujice, an annaiS added to it?—Yes. 

7847. Very mucli like tho'Fronch system 
the additional centime ?-—Y'es.^ 

7848. Arc tlierc any otlicr variations in India P 
—1 think the Punjab takes 2 p'er esmt., and 
Madras takes 2 ])er cent, on the assessment. 

784!i Mr. Lytiehon.'] Ho’w' do the people bear 
Ihtjse burdens for educational purposes?—I have 
never heard any complaint in Bombay, that is 
because the assessment js very low there under 
tlic revised settlement, but they have recalcitrated 
very njnch in Bengal, even at the' mere idea, 
hccaii.se tlioy have a permanent settlement. 

7850. ‘Mr. Fmecetti] How do they obtain from 
Bengal, if they cannot levy it on land, this local 
contribution tq the educational.fund at the pre¬ 
sent time?—'Very largely in this way. tliat being 
a much more wealthy population than any other 
part of India, they are much more ready to pay 
fees. 

" 7851. But is there nothing that will at all bear 
the 'charactor of an educational rats extending 
over the Presidency of Bengal ?—Not yet; the 
matter, as you aVe aware, is under discussion. 
Then the municipalities, I think, pay some^ing. 
They have there what is called the grant-in-atd 
system, which differs a .great deal in diff'erent 
])art« of India. In Bengal the town or the place 
m.akcs a ])etition to the Government, and says, 
‘‘ "Wc want a school, we will give a building; or 
wc will pay half the expense of the building, and 
wc will subscribe and guarantee so much money.” 
The Government then takes the petition into coa- 
sidcratihn, and makes a contribution according to 
the want of the place. It never goes beyoad 
an equal sum to the place itself bus 
tributed. . . _ .... 

7852. But then what it comes to iB thi8> ia ijt 
not, that if really an educational rate car is 
levied in Bombay and other parts of ladia and. 
not iii Bengal, Bengal at the'^resent momeot 
pays less than its sluu'e of taxation?—-Tes. 

7863. Suppose that those views'pravaJl,:k.oi?o- 
sequence of the permanent settlement k Bengal, 
that it vlould be unfair to obtain on,educational, 
rate by increasing tlie assessment bn land,. lMU 
'there been any oflier suggestibn atade how 
you. could obtain it?-^l oujgjbt 
what .yqn want-tb meet k, 
education bf the masses; tmd sbmb;|«rion8 ^ 
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nosed to do that by levying an educiitionol cess. 
Tlie road cess was a good'deal objected to; but 
1 tbittk, os to the road cess, that the old zemindars 
were bound to keep up cominnnlcaUon between 
the different villages; and that the (Government 
will no doubt got. The educational cess is a 
greater difficulty, and is still under ebnsidoration. 
What the municipalities pay for are not (luite 
primary schools, but sobobls of a higher kind, and 
wlittt you therefore want in Bengal, if yon can 
have It, is to got a fund for primary education.’ 
In Bombay they have a djffcrcJit system ; they 
have the English ■ system of payment by results, 
and they pay according to the nunihcr of pupils 
that the schoolmaster can educate uo t) certain 
prescribed standiirds. I think that tliorc are six 
standards, but they only begin with the fourth 
They get so much a head for each pupil at the 
fourth standard. If a man can educate tlirco 
pupils to pjiss an examination in the fourth 
standard ho gets 10 rupees for each, and .also a 
capitation of two on each head. Then .for the 
third, it is liigher; and then there is the niatri- 
cnlaiion. In Bombay they p.ay in that way 
by payment for results; but in Bengal it is by 
petitioning Government to make an (M(ual con¬ 
tribution to theirs, or any sum in aid of their 
contributions. 

7854. But as. I understand you, the reason 
\vliy you catinot levy or hesitate 'to levy this 
educational cess in Bengal is owing to the per¬ 
manent settlement?—Tes. 

7855. Then if this hesitation should continue, 
or the opinions of those prevail who think that it 
ought not to ho levied in conseoucncc of the per¬ 
manent settlement, you would l»e unable to ob¬ 
tain, would you not, tliis assistaucc wliioh you 
think nccessaryfor the education; there is no other 
means of obtaining it, is there ?—No; the jicoplc 
say, “ Ton have made, in Lord Cornwallis’s time a 
contract with us to take soinuclt, and no more, from 
us on account of our lands: and taking an educa¬ 
tional cess from us is a broach of that contract:- 
The Imperial expenditure in Bengal on educa¬ 
tion is about 18 lacs, and what they gel from 
private sources is only 13. Now, in Bombay, 
they get more from the local funds than they do 
from the Imperial Exchequer. 

7856. I have pnt these questions as indirectly 
having an important bearing on the permanent 
settlement; and we C/omc to this, that the. exist* 
euco of a permanent settlement in Bengal may 
create very serious obstacles to the education of 
tlie people? —It has done so I consider; but 
I have very considerable confidence in the present 
Lieutenant Grovenor of Bengal, who is a man 
of groat ability, Mr. George .Canmbell. He docs 
not want to press this question or the cess at .all, 
but bo hopes to be able to take the people with 
him, that they will assess themselves for educa¬ 
tion ; and that he will get something out of them 
in that way. I hope tliat that will be the>sulutiuu 
of the whole diflUculty. . 

7857. Mr. Crtoe.] Does the Government assist 
any except primary schools ?—ft juat the other 
way; the bulk of the expenditure is upon the 
higher education not upon primary schools. • • 

785$. Are tliere different sorts -of education 
givep in the same school, and are the different 
clasaes educated together ?—They arc schools 
whitdi are .Anglo-vernacular: that is the 4ierm, 
and ih^y inbltme both. 
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7859. And different classes are educated in the 
same school ?—Yes. 

7860. Tlicn, practically, I suppose the fees 
paid by the richer classes contribute towards the 
gratuitous education of the poorer; is that the 
case?—No; I think Ibat the Government con¬ 
tribute to the gratuitous education of the jKiorcr 
chi.s.se.s. 

7861. Tilt)‘fees paid by the srichcr classes do 
not pay more than for their own educaiiou ?— 
No; they arc comji.'vratively very small; they range 
from h.alf an anna in a primaiy school, to 10 rupees 
in tlic university, a month. 

7862. Is there any unassisted education iti the 
upper classes; 1 mean are there any schools in 
which the n[)per classes pay for a superior cdu- 
oiitiou for tlioin.selves?—No, it is open to .all; 
there arc what arc called high schools, and the 
fees really arc so low that most of them can pay 
them. 

7863. r inc.an are" there any schools bc.side.s 
Gov(!rnincnl sehoids?—There are what are e.allcd 
indigenous schools; there are a gre.at nuiuher of 
private schools which .arc aided by grants-iu- 
aiil. 

78(14. But are there aiiy private schools purely 
speculative .and not aided at all?—There arc 
several wliieh arc not aided, but are inspected. 

7865. And those got no aid from the Govern¬ 
ment?—They get no aid fronTthe Government. 

7866. Many of the natives in India arc very 
highly ^-.dueatod indeed, are they not?—Yes; 
education given in Government schools is the 
best. - 

7867. Mr. Bourh.'\ With regard to the ques¬ 
tion asked by the lionourablc Member for Brigli- 
toii as to the permanent settlement in Bengal, 
now, do you think that the j)eriu!iiient scttloineut 
would prevent us from taxing land for educa¬ 
tional pnlqHises?—Well, I h.ardly like to give an 
opinion; you know I am not a Bengal civilian; 
but I confess that I cannot get over the difficulty 
myself. I tliink that the permanent settlement 
is a bar. 

7868. Whether the settlement has been for 
20 years, or whether the sottlemciit has been tor 
30 years, would your o|)iuiiin equally apply 
during that 20 or SO years as it docs to the per¬ 
manent settlement?—Yon arc jirobably allnning 
to Bombay and the 30 years’ settlement. 1 
think, as a matter of exact right, that you have 
no more right to take an educational cegs during 
the 30 years from Bombay than you Imve fttim 
Bengal daring the jiemiancnit settlement; hut 
then the Bombay rates, under the revised assess¬ 
ment, arc so low, fif> infinitely advantageous 
to the ryot tliat he was very willing to pay it, 
because he knew that if he did not pay it then, 
he would have to pay when the term was out. 

7869. Mr. The honourable Mem¬ 

ber for Brighton called your attention to the dif¬ 
ference in Bengal and Bombay and_ the Nortli 
West I’rovinccs, with reference to tl»c education 
ccss, it being considered local in the one c.ase, and 
there being no cpntribution in ‘the other; do you 
consider the education cess to be a local contribu¬ 
tion ?—Certainly it is for local puqioscs. 

7870. Is it a local contribution from local funds; 
what I mean is this: you w'cre asked just now 
whetliot-Bombay, for instance, did not pay more 
for education than Bengal, because there was a 
local cess for education in Bombay, and there 
could be none in Bengal, on account of the per- 
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mauc&t Hctticmcnt ?->Thore arc local funds in 
Bengal, bill there is not a cess. 

7871. The point which 1 wish to bring before 
your attention is this, whether ^ou consider tlmt 
the educational cess paid out oi the land is a local 
or an Imperial contribution ?—A local one, be¬ 
cause it is applied to local puqxiscs. 

7872. Does it arise from a locnl source of taxa¬ 
tion, or from an Imperial source of taxation ?->-It 
arises from the iftmc subject matter as the Impe¬ 
rial one, because they arc both taxes on land. 

787.1. In the North Western rrovinces, you 
see, it is actually takdn ns part of the Imjierial 
taxation and repaid, so that, in ))oint of fact, the 
contribution to the loisal coss is in tmth a contri¬ 
bution to the Imperial revenue, ami not to the 
local revenue; it that is a true description to 
apply to it, of course you could not raise it in 
Bengal where tlie pennanent settlement applies; 


therefore 1 ask, do you consider it a local or an 
Imperial revenue ?—It is derived from the ssme 
source os the Imperial revenue, but it is applied 
to a local purpose. The Government oannot get 
any benent from it; the Imperial revenue is that 
which goe.s into the local exchequer and is spent 
for Imperial .jmrposes. 

7874. Mr. FawceU.} But is not it a sum which 
might bo devoted entirely to Imperial revenue, 
and which is partly devoted to local purposes. 
That describes it exactly, docs it not?—No; the 
Govenmient of Bombay have said, “We will 
take a rujiee for the land revenue, and that rupee 
is to' go into tho Imperial Exchequer for Govern¬ 
ment purposes.” It then says, “ Now, for your 
own good you arc tg pay another anna, a seven¬ 
teenth anna; but we are not to gain any 
advantage from that, that is to go to local 
purposes.” 
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SiE IIenut Lacon Anderson, k.c..s.i., rc-called; and further Examined. * 


7875. (7/t«irr«rtB.] I bri.ieve ymi wish to 
make an explanation tvith reference to some of 
your fnnnor answers respecting regi-stmtion fees, 
stomps, and postages?-—Vos, there was an item 
in the registration fees which there was ‘some 
little discussion about on the last occasion. 1 said 
that it was a gross recei]»t,' and the honouraljlc 
Member for Brighton suggested th.at it was only 
the net rcccipt.and the accumulations ; and 1 was 
staggered at the moment, because, at the top of 
the Item I saw tlie words, “Fund and Fees.” 
But I have looked into the matter, ant] I find 
that 1 was quite correct originally ; that it is the 
gross receipt, and that the accumulationB are not 
entered into theaccount. And there was one 
other explanation ^which T wished to niako in 
justice to the htmourablc Member Tor Brighton, 
on another' subjeet 1 said that 7^ rupees j)cr 
cent, was the total sum that the suitor had to p.ay 
to Governinont, but I forgot, for the moment. 


one item, which 1 Avill now mention. If a man 
appears by his representative, that representative 
has to produce n written authority, luid tliat 
written uqtliorily must be upon stamped tniper, 
at a fixed duty of 8 annas. I(. is nt)t ncc(!ssary 
that a mail should have a representative; 1 fancy, 
in the very small suits in the lower courts, the 
man does not apjiear by representative, but in 
person; and, therefore, that expense would not 
come Upon him. 1 had overlooked that 8 annas 
w'hieh the mart pays for the paper bn which the 
autliority to liis vakeel is written. Tiien the 
honouriiLlo Member for Fahnoutli asked mo 
whctlicr the scftoys’ letters went free. They do 
go free; but, since the honourable Momlier was 
in India, the franking^s done away with. Xow 
the sepoys’ letter is stamped by the command¬ 
ing ofiicer, and* at the end of the Uionth he re¬ 
covers the stamps, so that those letters substan¬ 
tially gb.frcc. 


Mr. Walter R, Cas^els, 

7876. Chainmn.'] You have been long in, 
India, 1 think?—was there for about 10years., 

7877. In what part of India ?—In the Bombay 
Presidency. 

7878. Vou were a mchjhant there, 1 think ?—I 
was a merchant. 

7879. And arc you still conneetcd^willi India? 
—Not at all; 1 am not in business. 

7880. Did you serve in any public capacity 
there; were you in the Legislative Uouncil?— 

I was in the Legislative Council; and 1 also, at 
the request of tM Government, wrote a history 
of the cotton cultiyation in the BoinbayiPrcsj- 
doncy. 

7881. To what particular matters tlo you come 
to-tlay to speak?—I shall be happy to give any 
information in my power that the Committee 
may desire; I have not been particularly in¬ 
formed as to the object of my examination. 

7868. You have given a great deal of attention, 
of course, to the Indian tariff’?—Yes. 

7883. Hove you any suggestions to make for 
iia amendment, either for the purpose of making 
it Pass more lightly upon the taxpayer, or else 
for the purpose of producing better receipte?— 
With regard to customs (in the first instance, I 
Buppoee, you speak of them), I think that the 
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called in; and Examined. 

import awl export duties are extremely unad- 
visablc. They hamper the tr.adc In a very con- 
.sidcrable extent, without proJueing any very 
large revenue for (rovernmeiit. 

7884. Would yon go liio full length then, of 
abolishing all imiiort as well as all exjtirt diUses? 
—Certainly. 

788,'). But 8U))))oslng that Govennnent. did not 
sec its way to so strong a measure as that, what 
particular export duties arc there, and wliat jiar- 
ticular import duties are there, of which you 
think there is most reason to cnmiiluiu?—All 
being objectionable, it is r,atlicr difficult to point 
out the most objectionable; but I should think 
that, for instanec, an import duty of .7 per cent 
on Malichestcr j)icce gowls, and of 3.} ]»er cent, 
upon jnini, is an objectionable tax; it. limits 
cortsunqition, and it hampers trade very much. 

7886. With regard to export dntip's, which do 
you think most ohjectiouahlo ? — Well, with 
regard to the export duties,' 1 can scarcely point 
out any in jiarticular. The only ones that I can 
name now would be, for instance, the duties upon 
rain; and I think some of those jiross very 
eavily indeed ujwn different .parts of India. 
The first that occurs to me, is the duty upon rice. 
I remember to have seen the petition of the 
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Mr. IF. Jt. merchants at Akyab, which shows that the duty 7899. But j^ou must take the whole of 3j»dia 
Ciisieli. upon rico amounts to 14 per cent, of the price into consideration; where the permanent Mttie- 

-paid to the grower; and I am afraid that this ment has boenmade, no inoreaaecould be expected 

83 June duty is very nearly crushing the trade. from that source?-—No; and that, would be one 

> 87 «• 7887. But now, confining yourself tp the parts reason for doing away with the permanent aettlc- 

of India whicli you know jMjrsoually, pan you ment, if it were possible' 
jjoint to any-export duty which you think is 79W). But you would have, would you not, to 
epenially ohnnxious?—1 think that, uiwn oil seeds apply tlie same system to the whole of India, if 
and all otlier seeds, it is a great pity to have a you swept away the import and export duties ?— 
duty ; you cramp tlic development of the export iTndoubtgdly; but I think that the amount of 
trade of India; and I supjmsc tliat the productive- the duty is so' unimportant. that it could very 
ness of live country, the excess of production over easily be recouped in another form, 
consumption, is the key to tlie jirospcrity of India, 7901. Mr. J. S. &'jw»#/(.] Are you aware tliat 

7888. Do you tliink that if there was no cx- tlie iiiconic from ‘Oustoms in tlie year 1870>-71 
port duty,oil seeds would be largely exported amounted to 2,G55,000/.?—Yes; the gross in- 
from the Bombay I’residciicy ?-^lt would tend, come.* 

of course towards that. , 7902. And tliat that forms more than five per 

7889. Have you any reason to think that cent.‘uf the income of India?—Yes; but there is 
they would except your general impression?— a very considerable deduction to be made for ex- 
No, f:xeq»t that they are huidcncd by charges pcnscs. 

• wbieli. of course, render llicin less able to com- 7'P03. The expenses of the Customs are put 

jiete with ■seeds from Kussia and elsewhere. down here at 192,000 /. ?—Yes. 

7890. You' caiinot point to any particular 7901. Do you think tliat it would be judicious, 

seeds whieli you think would be largely exported on tlie part of the Indian Government, to give 
if tbere were no export duty on oil seeds?—Not uj) so largo a rcveime witliout some substitute 
absolutely. for it?—Certainly not. 

7891. May I ask you if you tbink tliat wc ‘ 7900. Ami what substitute would you propose? 
sboiild .sweep away export and import duties in —Wtll, ifis mther difficult to say at once, but 
India only, or do you belong to the not very I have indicated one source. In the Bombay 
large, but cei-tainly very important, school of Presidency, for instance, 1 consider that the re- 
financiers, who arc ojiiiosed altogether on prin- venue from the laud ought to be considerably 
ei)ile to customs duties; would you be ojijKised greater tlian it ig. 

to cusloiiis dulips in this country V—1 should bo 7908. But is not the land of thb Bombay Pre- 
ojijiosed to eustoms duties in this country upon sideney assessed for a certain periotl, or on a 30 
aiiiele.K of trade where the duly would amount years’asscssinent?—A great part of it; bat tlie 
to a firolcctive duty. Now that i.s the -case re-a88essnieut.s are commencing now. It was iv 
with Ihe im]iorl duties in India. I consider .30 years’settlement; and a great many of those 

that they arc protective dut'Mi.«, enabling the assessments are fulling in now. 

Indian manufacturer, fop iustpnee, to compete 7907. But yiui are perhaps aware that there 
with advantage against the M-ancliestcr manu- arc other itenw in the Government receipts which 
facturcr. are of a doubtful cliaractei', and wliitm render 

7892. Do you know the views that arc advo- necessary tlulso increased receipts from land re- 

catod in the iiewsp.iper called “ The Financial venue; I refer particularly to opium? —Cer- 
Refonner”?—1 'do not think that I have ever tuinly : there is no doubt that' that is a very 
seen it. precarious income indeed. 

7893. Rut you have no practical suggestion to 7908, Taking all these circumstances into 
make to us with regard to the Indian customs, view, would it be judicious, on the part of any 

• except to swee^ away import and export duties ^ GoVermneut, to interfere with the Customs’ 

aliogolher?—No. dutic.s at present ?--I cannot think that anything 

' 7894. And you arc confident, I suppose, that is judicious that cripples tlic trade of the coimtry. 
if we did so wc should sooner or later he recouped ' 7909. Have-you any evidence that it does 

by the increased jirosjierity of the country?— crijiplc the trade of the country?—It is very 
Certainly.; burdensome iijion trade as a mere matter of 

7895. And by the power of the population to trouble. I think that if the duty upon all arti- 

bcar other taxes ?—Tes, I feel quite confident clcs which do not yield a revenue above 10,(M)0 /. 
of tbaT. were done away with, there would only remain 

7896. Sir I>. WeiUlnhurn,'] I suppose that the 20 articles subject to Customs’ duty. Tnis shows 
export diily upon riec and otlier grams of which that for anything that you send out of tlte (touu- 
you spoke works badly in times of local scarcity try, or import into it, tliere is a process to go 
and famine, by preventing the free transjiort of through which is cXtrembly burdensome. 

grain by sea from one part of India to another ? 7910. What are those articles ?—I can SCMXiely 

—No duty is now charged on grain shipipod frqm tnention the whole of'them; but I know wbat 
one port to another in India. 1 state is the fact. . 

7897. Mr. ilror/i.] If all tho ditties were to r 7911. You have stated that you thought that 

be swept awa;;^, hate you given youe'attention the duty on tho import of cotton goow from 
to any mode in which you wbuld'make up the England was au impolitic duty ?—Yes, 
deficiency in the reVenue which would ensue?— 7912. Because in your ointuou it is a pso- 

In the Bombay Presidency I tbink that the tective duty ?-r-Yes. 

amount which would be lost, which, I think, is 7913. Novt supposing that that dl% aoiqtmts 
only about 750,000/., might be made up in an to 5 per cent., if 6 per-oent. were aUo levied 
increased land lax. , upon the Indian manufactures^ ,would put 

7898. But where the permanent settlement is tliemall on the same footing, wewd it nQi?<-^It 
in force, whet then?—The permanent settlement would so far.’ 

does not apply to Bombay. 7914. As the Government ommot aflprd to 

• ipse 
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lose Any revcnae, if this be cempiained of 
as a protective daty, then would not the best 

J dan be to lay a similar duty upon Indian manu- 
hotures ?—l^o; I am not prepared to advise that 
at all. I think that they might make up the loss 
of duty in other ways (hat would be loss hurtful 
to the country. 

7915. But you have not pointed them out, as 
I understand ?-»But I may show the impolicy 
of the present system without being pre|>ared at 
once to tell you what new taxation to adopt-in 
India; tliat is the duty of the fiiitinco minister. 

7918. You have paid some attention, no doubt, 
to the cost of the transit of the different articles 
of produce in India?—Yes. 

7917. Before the introduction of railwaj-s, the 
cost of conveyance of every kind of produce was. 
very considerably more than what it is at pre¬ 
sent ?—-Yes. 

7918.' Now take the article .of cotton: you arc 
aware that India has to compete with America; 
you are aware that in America, in mo.«t of the 
cotton districts, there are large rivers, by moans 
of which the cotton is conveyed'at vei'y Small 
expense; now do you think it is jiossiblc that 
India can compete with A merica if they have to 
pay four or five times the amount for the con- 
veyanoe of cotton to tlio iK)rt of shipment that 
the Americans have ?—Certainly not. 

7919. Then undei- titosc clreiimstunccs do you 
not think that, where it is practicable, the same 
means sliould be adopted in India that there arc 
in America, of making the transport very chc.ap? 
—Certainly; it, is the most important thing to 
be done in India; and I may mention, perhaps, 
that I, boar this in mind in rccorameii<ling the 
abolidori of the export and import duties; 1 am 
not prepared to say that the Indian (lovernmcnt 
is notable to give up those duties; I lliink they arc; 

7920. Are you aecjuajntcd with the River 
Godavery which leads into the cotton districts of 
Berar ?—I know it - 

7921. That river you arc perhaps aware is not 
at present navigable, but a portion of that work is 
completed?—Yes. 

7922. Now if by means of tlmt navigation the 
growers of cotton m India were able to transport 
their cotton to n port of shinnient as cheaj)ly as 
the cotton growers on the missis-sipi can take 
their goods to New Orleans, would liot that 
enable the cotton growers in India better to com¬ 
pete with the Americans 1 —Certainly ; I think 
that it is owing entirely to the rapid progress 
which has recently been mad«f in the conslruetion 
of railways into the cotton districts, and also, to 
a smaller extent, of roads, that India, has been- 
able to send as much cotton as she has done. 

7923. By means of the railway from Bombay? 
—The Baroda Hailway and the Great Indian 
Pohinsula Railway. 

7924. The railway from Bombay to Berar?— 
Yes, the Great Indian Peninsula Hail way. 

7925, That has enabled the proi luccrs of cotton 
to send their cotton' by that railway instead of 
•ending it 500 miles on the backs of hullo'aks ?— 
Yes, the bad condition in which Indian cotton 
always formerly arrived^ at market was due to the 
deficient means of transit. 

7926. But must not the expense, of carrying 
cotton on the backs of bullocks 500 miles be very 
laam I—Snormoua. 

T9f7;;' Are you aware that in reference to the 
cotton ilrmn Berar it was more than the value of 
the iootton ?~*Ye8,1 believe it was. 
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7928. And although the railway is made from 
Bombay to Berar, the cost of conveyauce is 

I ierhnps three or four times as much as it would 
le by moans of the river ?—No doubt the transit 
by river-would be more economical. 

7929. Then, is it your opinion, that it would be 
an advantage not only to the growers' of cotton 
but to the Indian Govenilncnt, if that river was 
opened and a cliea[) conveyance was made?— 
Most certainly; 

7930. Because it.would enable, the population 
of those districts to ol)tain snppliea of different 
commodities,besides helping the trade in cotton? 
—Certainly. 

79.31. Take the case of salt; arc you aware 
that salt in the Central Provinces is dearer than 
in any part of India ?—Yes, I am. 

7932. And that that Is solely owing, to.- the 
exjicnse of o:irriage?—In groat part. 

7933. And you are aware also that there have 
been great' di.seo.verios of coal made on the banks 
of the Godavery and in Berar?—Yes. 

79.34. And that it is known that there are large 
deposits of jronin that district?—Yes, I am aware 
of if. 

793.J, Then under those circumslanees, if the 
Indian Government want to incM’oase the n-venne, 
i.s it your opinion that one. of the best means of 
doing so is to develope (he resources ofa country 
like that by opening out the rivers?—Most cer¬ 
tainly. 

79.3C. And would you think it desirable for 
tberu in such a Wise, instead of oj)cning out the 
rivers, to make a railway?—lt.de))cmls of cour.se, 
upon the amount of expenditure rcquinsl to open 
out the rivers; I think that the more rapid and 
the less expensive the means of fra iisit llie better 
for the country. 

7937. But-if you were told that a river could 
be ojiened for /. a mile, do you think that 
any mil way could be made for that?—No, ecr 
tainly not. 

7938. And you, arc aware that a river ean 
carry an illimitable amount of eomniCKlitics?— 
Ycsl 

7939. And that the amount sent by a railway 
must necessarily he limited ?—Yes. 

7940. Especially when that railway is one line 
of railway?—Yes. 

7941. llicn is it your opinion, that if the 
Indian Government want an increase of revenue, 
the best w.ay of getting it is to take courses like 
that <tf ojjcning uj) the country, andviviti^ the 
])coplo the rqcans of consuming taxable commo¬ 
dities?—Yes, that is one means; I consider that 
all works of tliat kind in Ifldia are rc])rodiictivc 
works. 

7942. And that in the cud the works, in fact, 
will cost nothing?—They will cost muck less 
th.an nothing; that is to s.ay, they will bring a 
jirofil to the Government. 

7913, Yoifare aware that the great Ganges 
Canal, which has been so many years in cou- 
struction, is now paying 7^ per cent. [)cr an¬ 
num ?—Yes, 

7944. But is not that a very small part of the 
advantages that we derive mom that river?— 
Very small. I do nof know whether you re¬ 
member Colonel Baird Smith’s Report on the 
Famine of 1860. lie showed that while the profit 
to Government under the permanent settle¬ 
ment was extremely small from these canals, os 
a means of irrigation, iho profit to the zemindars 
resulting from uiem was enormous. Taking four 
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Mr. fV, H. ftstfltes from tlie canal villages of the Meerut 7955. The Customs, I think, »re prodnetfve to 
Couth, district at settlement, and at Uiat time, he found the extent of two milltoM and a half ?— «SoDae- 

that tlir total area irrigated at the settlement what less; T do not exaeiljr blow what the eE- 

33 June was 2,599 lusres, and in 1800-61,8,362 acres; of penses are, but' the receipt k something: about 

* 871 . unirrigiilod 4,567 acres at settlement, and only thai, 1 snnpoee. 

541 acres in 1860-411. The Goyemment revenue 7956. To what extent do you think it would 
whicli was fixed amounted to 27,699 rupees, but be possible to reduce the expenditure in India by 

the gi’osB jiroduce of the four ostates, which had general economy ?—If I were asked wrhat I oon- 

been 73,850 rupees nt settlement, hud increased sidcred to be annual expenditure, I should not 

to 140,114 rui)ee 8 , or an average of 89J per cent, class as such the carrying out of public works 

On one of the estates the per-ccnlage of increase is which arc reproductive 5 I speak, ofcourse, more 

stated at 123." At settlement the average revenue especially with regard to Bom^y, and I cannot 

rate on the iirigated area was Rs. 11. 9. 2., and conceive that any .public work in the shape a 

and in 1860-61 thialiad decreased to Rs. 3. 8 . 6 ,, road or a canal is unproductive in Bombay. I 

and on the area of cultivation Bt.'A. 12. 7. .at consider that it is immediately renroduotive, upon 

settlement had fallen to Rs. 3. 2 . 8 . in 1860-61. the terms of the settlement itsell. 

That was the result of Uie irrigation. Then, for , 7957. Probably you w.onid’ recommend the 
instarioQ, cm the other hand, taking 17 villages in adoption of a reproductive public works’ account ? 

the <]i^tri(.•t of Saharunporc in 1841 comjiared *—i os, certainly. 

with 1800-61, die rent roll of the whole at the 7958. You are not aware tliat such an account 
settlement in 1840-41 was 10,05.0 rupfecs, and in does exist in India ?—I am aware that itdoesnot 
1860-61 it amounted to .36,970 rupees; but the- at the jircsent moment. 

revenue was 11,609 in 1840-41, while.in 1800-61 7959. Then, is there anv other method of 

it was only projiosed to increase it to 16,258; conipeosating for the reduction of the Customs 
the pcT-eentagc of increase of the rental rvas 130 duties that you can suggest, and supposing they 
jicr cent., hut the increase of the Government were abolished ?—Well, if I may be permitted to 
revenue was only 40 per cent.' These estates arc say so, speaking always of the Bombay Presi- 
irrigated from the Eastern duinna Canal. dency, it seems to me that the land ravenue, put 

794-'. And was tliat increase of. 40 per cent, upon what I would eoiysider a perfectly fair basis; 
of the Goveipment revenue derived from the ought to compensate, and mTich more than com- 
irrigntimi ?—It was greatly the result of it, but jicnsalc, for the giving up of tlie Customs duties, 
the rates seem very much mixed .up with the re- 7960. .hidioious investment in public works, 
venue. • no doubt, would increase the general prosperity 

7946. Tt being, a iiorinancnt scltlemcnt they of the country ?—Yes, and increase the land 
could not incrcasc'the rent?—Not in the former revenue. 

case, but they charged for the water. • 7961. i^hpidd not tlmse who participate in that 

7947. The only way in which they could in- increased prosperity contribute to the revenue of 

crease it was by the irrigation rate ?—Yes. the country so as to compensate in some measure 

7948. Therefore that irrigation is another for the giving tijt of the Customs duties?—Un- 

source of revenue, is it noft' — Ccitainly; it donbtcdlv. , 

would ))c csjjccially so in the Hombay Presidency; 7962. Then you state that you think the CuB- 

but of course, under the ponimncnt settlement it toms duties can be reduced to prevent the in- 
wns a very small /lourcc of revenue to Govern- crease of a iirotcctive system in India?—I say 
ment; jiublic works do not pay in Bengal as they that they are protective duties. Ido not advo- 
would in Bombay. ' ■ cate their abolition solely for that reason. 1 do 

7949. But as far as you know Bombay, you not know whether you arc aware that, for in- 

woiild say that the Government could not make stance, in the Bombay Presidency there are 12 
a better investment than in raising money for cotton mills employing (a very small amount of 
irrigation works?—Certainly, raising money for course for Manchester) 319,394 spindles, 4,199 
that, but not paying it out of taxation. looms, and 8,170 hands; consuming, I think, 

7950. You would say that being reproductive 62,000 liales »f cotton of 400 lbs. each annually, 

works, they ought to he executed by means of 7963. And arc those mills returning to the 
loans'?—Certainly; and Uiat w'C should borrow proprietors compensating profits ?■—Some of them 
money at'4 or 5 per cent, instead of taking money pay veiy well; the'y return 8 percent., 9^ per 
out of the pockets of jicople who can employ it cent, 5| per cent, 7| per cent., and so on; hut 
at 25 per cent. I do not uiink that they are nearly as profitable 

7951. But is there not another advantage, as they might be. 

nauidy, that when they raise money by loans, 7964. Is ihore any tendency to extend or in- 

they'have a sufficient amount on hand to com- crease ihntif?—Y"c*, I think so. 

jiletc the works?—tlcrtninly. 7965. Then you would think,'as a matter hf 

7952. You are probably aware of the enormous prudence, probably, that there should he Et all 

cost 9 f the Indian jmldic works in consequence events no protective duty in operation?—Ithhtk 
of their being executed out of revenue ?—Ccr- that the system of protective duties is bud; 'that 
lainly. " which cannot iirotcci itself does not deserve pro- 

7953. And that, therefore, whenever the re- tection; and I think that they can proteottheot- 
venuc falls short, the works have to be suspended selves perfectly well- in Infia. 

entirely at a very great cost? — Yes. 7966. Have you any idea of the wag<» paid ki 

7954. Sir T. Bastky.V lti the event of the those manufactories?—I cannot say what'they 

Customs duties being abolished in India, do you arc. I know that they produce very doth 
think it would he possible to reduce the expend!- andgoodyam8,althon^ofthelowerntitoh^oii}y. 
lure of the Government to the amoufat so reauced, 7967. Is each individual oapablh irf pr^tio^ 
say, two millions and a half?—No, not sO much; by his labour os ranch cloth iltd yatm as ih the 
the cost of the Customs establishments is not so Laneariiire or Lanaiinhire mlUs Y-^No; der- 
greatasthat. tainlynot. , 

7968. What 
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79G6;. What do you suppose to be tlic daily 
wages of the people emj>k»yed 1* —It would be a 
merely » I named a rate; I have not made 
n the subject of inquiry. 

7969. Would it be half a impce a day, should 
you think?—I should say about that, 

7970. Mr. Dic&iHSon.] Where are these mills? 
—Some of them are. at Coorla, in the immediate 
nmghbourhood of Bombay; three of them arc in 
Guzerat: one at Ahmedabod, one at Broach, 
and one at Surat. Perhaps I should mention the 
dates of the establishment of the mills. .One of 
them, the Broach ootUm mill, was established in 
18.'54; two of the others were established in 
]866; other two in I860; another one in 1862 ; 
tlien two or three in 1864 or 1865 ; and the last 
wEs established in 1867, at Abmedabad. 

7971. Hir T. Jiazley.] Is the cloth produced 
in those mills equal tf> the cloth exported from 
this country ?—iQuite equal in certain goods, and 
sometimes really preferred by the natives. 

7972. Is the cloth .starched or fed with clay? 
—Comparatively speaking, they arc very pure 
made goods. 

797.3. But the English goods generally arc 
Btoxehed?—Yes; there is a great deal ol’ filling 
in some of them; I do not say in all. 

7974. W^ouid it be possible to diminish con¬ 
siderably tlie expense of the army in India?—I 
think tlmt if India wore entirely ojicned up by 
roads,aad,means of communication Merc easy,, 
the ex])enae of the army would bo dinTinished. 

7975. But the -irailway system luts already 

f iven great facility for the moving of the army, 
as it not ?—Yes; but 1 do not’ now allude to 
public works and roads in that sense. 1 believe 
tiiat railways have done more in a very short' 
time to civilise India than anythiug else, and 
that all that is required to do so thoroughly is to 
open up the country. If you civilise, of course 
your Rrmy, as a natural consequence, is no longer 
required to the same extent. 

7976. Are you‘aware that Colonel "Kennedy 
stated, when the railways weqs being projected 
in India, that their establishment w'ould very 
considerably reduce, the cost of traDS|>orting the 
troops, and that tbereibra there would not need 
to be so large an army in India?—1 am not 
aware that he said so; r»vt I believe it to be a 
fact 

7977. And iJiat the extension pf tluisc works 
would furtlier increase those faeilities, and pro¬ 
bably diminish public expcnditirre’?—(Icrtainly. 

7978. Mr. Lyttelton.'} , Do you think that if 
Manohester goods were admitted free, these mills 
which you speak of would continue to be profit¬ 
able to tiie proprietors ?— I think so; they bavc 
got cotton tliat has been saved a double journey, 
m the first place os raw material, and then as 
manutkotured goods. Altlmugh the cost of labour 
in India is eomparatively higher than in England, 
I thktk there can be no doubt whatever that they 
caa> compete with England. 

7979. It is the case, is it hot, that although 
Mmehester g^s pajr an im^rt duty, thej are 
larguly used in India, and by the' mass of the 
pmuiktion ?—Certainly, very largely. 

7980. Did you say that latour was dearer in 
Tw^ than Englaad?—I think that labour is 
dateer, oonsideriDg ‘the amount of work that is' 
d<Mis hty a man in B»Ua os compared .with that in 
i^buid, and expenses gmerally are ^eater. 

7961, Are Elfish artielcs of clothi|ng at pre¬ 
sent, ia jndia, cheaper than the lutUan faome- 
0.59. 


made artiolos ?—No; they are sold, of course, on 
a par. The same goods will fctcli very noaid^ the 
same price; in some cases I have known a higher 

j uice paid for the native than for the equivalent 
iinglish'weight of cloth. 

7982. Do not the natives show a preference 
for English goods?—The piece-goods dealers are 
very intelligent, inid know very well the qualities 
of cloth, and they of course prefer the best ami 
cheapest. 

798.3. Is it your opinion that the great mass 
of the people buy some artielcs of Eugli.sh cloth¬ 
ing?—Yes, I tliink so, very largely. 

7984. And that, theretore, the great mass of the 
popnlationareaflected byiheimport duties on IVIan- 
chester goods ?—Certainly; 1 may say, however, 
that sometimes the European alone has Isu iie the 
import duty. 1 remember when Mr. Wilson was 
the Einance Minister, that by sudden announce¬ 
ment, which M as made by telegram to Itoiubay, 
he raised the duty on piece goods to 10 per cent., 
and, that on yarn to 5 per cent., from the day, 
tliat the announcement was made, and he inserted 
a clauso reserving the riglit to mcreliiints who 
had sold goods to arrive to make the buyer jwy 
the increased duty ; but I believe that univer¬ 
sally tliat luid to be abandoned, and certainly 
there was not a rise of 5 per cent, in tin; price 
of gooils; that was taken out of Europcan-poeketa. 

7985. Then is your objection to imiiort duties 
mainly lnHiause of the burden they cause to the 
native population, or is it founded upon general 
economical considerations?—It is a burden ; it 
is a hindrance to trade ; It is an exjtensc beyond 
the, duty to English lionse.s. For iristaiiee, one 
has to keep a clerk who is jiretty constantly in 
tlie Custom House; ami there 4 nitich for¬ 
mality with regard to the collection of duties that 
it is a great hindram.’c to trade, ami of course it 
increases the price of gomls. 

7986. Is there any other article in tlic (lustoms 
receipts which is generally used by the mass of 
the jmpulation ?—imagine that the duty upon 
seeds must affect the mass of the population also 
to a certain extent in repressing the trade, if it 
be admitted that the trade Mould increase in 
proportion to the che.ajieuing of the artieli!; tliat 
IS of course a matlei' of o])inion. 

, 7987. Is it your opinion that the poorer classes 
in India are able to bear any taxation over and 
above the salt tax ?—The great mass of people in 
India now (I .speak of course again for tlie Bom¬ 
bay Presidency), I think, arc cxtrcniel v wtfll oft' 
in comjiarison with M’iiat they were. No one can 
bo in India M'ilboiit seeing the immense improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the jieojile in wealth and 
otherwise. 

7988. Tlieu the poorer classes ought not to be 
absolutely relieved of this burden; it ought to 
fall u])on,thcm in some other way ’?—1 think the 
salt tax a very heavy burden upon the poor, ami 
that , tlie people of India arc not quite equally 
taxed; the rich escape a jjreat many taxes which 
fall upon the jioor; it is veiy difticuit to avoid 
thiit, but I think it is the case. 

7989. You do not think that the great mass of 
the population shoulil he taxed over and above 
the salt tax?—Yes, I do; that is to say, I think 
there fa no reason against it, but I say tliat there 
is a great deal'of money to be got from the rich 
m India. 

7990. But if you take oft‘ all import duties, and 
ccMopeascte for that relief by adding to the land 
revenue, you will be absolutely relieving the 
3 A 4 poorer 
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Mr. W. M. iworcr cliisHCJt in Imlia, will you not?—I beg exirort of eceds from the iBombny Presidencyi 
Camlt. your panloit : I. do not coiiftider the land revenue although there would be eome. 

—— a tax at all; it is rent. 8003. During ;the time that yoli were^kl the 

33 June 7991. As to the income tax, do you think it Legislative Council was this, subject ^onssed 
1671 . would bo right to< compensate for the relief much, were any chnngesmade, and did the native 
afl’ordcd by the remission of import duties by an. members of the Council refer to the subject of 
income tax ?—I think that the income tax is a altering the duties ?—Ko, not at all; there were 
very unpu])ular. tax in India, ^hiefly on ucct)uiit no changes made in the Customs during the lime 
of its imiuisitorial chnrac,tcr of; but I do m>f 1 AVhs in tlie Legislative Council, and there was 
think it is an objectioiiahle one pi’ovided you do no discussion whatever upon the subject, 
not go too low; 1 tjiink that incomes ol'a certain 8 (X) 6 . During the time you were thore the 
amount may fairly be taxed through the hicome Custoine rose very considerably, I observe ?— 
tax. . . Yes; because the trade increased onormouely. 

7992. "Vliu sccnito think tluatthe poorerclasees 8007. AiidJ suppose that the rise was prmci- 
are not loo heavily taxed, and yet, as I nnderstand, the import duties ?—Yes; in the import 

you do ni't proi)osc to tax tliem in any way when duties. . > 

you have relieved them of the burden (if the imj»ort 8008. The rich natives in Bombay now,I 

duties '—1 am not sure that you require to tax sujmose, eonsume great quantities of European 
them: if you had toprovidc money for the ex- goods?—Throughout the whole of India. The 
penditiire of India, 1 ha^'e no doubt tliat means increase in the wealth of India, and especiid^j’ of 
could be devised; but I do not see the j»ropricty 'the Boinbay Presidency, has been so great that 
of these taxes; I think theni injudicious; I do not pcoidc arc able to spend 9 . great deal more money 
say that some other tax may not bo judicious, but than before. T do not know whether it would be of 
I think that those in parti(nilnr arc injudicious, any interest to you to know the amount of bullion 
hccau.se they ham 2 )cr trade and interfere with the imported into India. 

prosj)crity of the country. 800y. Will you state that ?—In the first place, 

799 : 5 . ^\\\ EusUridii] I do not think you have 1 may say that the trade of Bombay is con¬ 
stated -yet the period at which you arrived in sidcrably larger than that of Calcutta. 

India, anti the time at which you left it?—I 8010. "hlty. JEidmison.'] Both export and im- 

arrived in India at the beginning of 1856, and I j)ort?—Both export and iin})ort. The trade fell 
left in 186.5 finally, although I went back for twx) ofl'to a certain extent for a short time; at one 
or three months in 1867. thne It wa^rvery mtich larger than that of Calcutta. 

7994 And how long were you in the Legis- But taking for instance, the years from 1867 to 
lativc Council; when did you enter it ?—In the 1869, the returns of the Bengal and the Bombay 
beginuing of 1864. import trade were respectively as follows: In 

7995. Then you were two years In the Legis- 1867, the whole of Bengal 18,976,8.50/. sterling, 

lativc Council ii—No, about a year. and Bombay 19,372,955/.; in 1868, Bengal 

7996. Did you gO up the country at all; have 21,840,16;i/.,andBombay20,476,046/.; in 1860, 

you visited Gujernt?—Yes. Bengal 21,321,371 /., and Bombay 24,128,314/. 

y997. WImt parts have you vi.sit.ed ?—T have' I have only been able to find comparative statistics 
visited Gujerat, particulacl}'^ Ahmedabad, also for4lie first eight months of 1869-70and 1870--71; 
the Ahmedijnggcr and Poona Collccloratcs, and but for that imriod in 1869-70 Bengal imported 
in the centre of the Bombay Presidency, Simla- 13,151,107 /., and Bombay 15,442,602/.; and in 
])orc, and southward towards Dharwar, as well 1870-71, Bengal 13,424,844/., and Borabar 
as other parts, 17,161,720/. In exports, the (mmparison is still 

7998 . Were those merely ideasuro trips?— more in favour of Bombay. Then as to the bul- 

Thcy were merely itlcasure trips, although un- Hon imjmrtedin the lOyearsfrom 1860tol869,by 
dertakeii for the iturposo of studying India. the llcturn to the House of Commons I find that 

7999. You saw something of the agriculture.? . 159,783,019 A of silver and gold wore, imported 

—Yes. 1 did. into India and remained there, I mean after de- 

8000. You spoke of tlie benefit that there ducting re-export; and if we take a very imper- 

woukl be in taking off the export duties to the feet addition, that is to say, Bombay for 1889-70, 
pniditction' of seeds; did you sec any jwodnee of and eight months for Bengal only (I have not 
seeds in your journies?—Yes, a considerable the otltcr figures), I fincl that 181,372,964/. were 
amount. . imported into India and not re-ex{)orted. 

8001. -And you are aware that those districts ,8011. Mr. JEhs/iojcA.] But to go back to the 

that you visited export considerable quantities? subject of these Customs’ duties, did it not appear 
—Yes.. rather cxtraordiuaiy to you that tiie native 

8002. What particular seeds ?—Linseed, rape- members of the Legislative Council did not refer 

seed; in fact, the whole country where 1 was at all to this question of cuetoma?—No; for one 
was one waving mass of seed and cotton., very good reason, that there is no right of initiup 

8003. And dcs you think that if the cx}Tort tiou of any measure in the Council, except in the 
duty wore taken eSf there would he a still greater hands of the Government; Government nutet 
cultivafion of those seeds ? — I do not say that, initiate all measures for the Council, and when 
because I think that cultivation in the Bombay Govenunont does not initiate, the Counoillcffa 
Presidency has very nearly gone to its extreme, have no right to.make an observafaon. Beflides, 
though probably in other [larts of India that is the Government .of Bombay had no power to 
not the case. In the Control Provinces no doubt ' deal with that subject at all. . 

it can be extended, but I think that there Is very 8012. Sir C. Wtiuffieldj] But on the anhEal 
little absolutely waste land in the Bombay Presi- 'Budget statement, tlwy ^ve full libeity to trrat 
deucy, excepting in Kandeish. ^ on any suMect, haVe theynotF—lE tbe fi^reaae 

8004. So that as far as Bombay itself it con- Council of Calcutta no doubt th^ have; 'but 
cerned, there would not be any ^reat effect pro- I speak, of course, of tbe Bond^ C^Unefi, 
duced by taking off these duties?—Not in the anil there is no Budget there. Now^ under 
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the separate system, no doubt the Budget will 
be brought before the Council, but there was 
no Budget Imd before the Councils of the Presi* 
dencies during my time. 

8013. Mr. Hattwick.^ Yon think that the fact 
that they could not initiate measures was the 
prinoipol cause of the absence of reference to 
the subject by the native membersof the Council? 
—1 do not say that, but it was an absolute pre¬ 
ventive, even had tlioy wished to refer to it. 

8014. Sir C. Wingfield.} Their tongues \ycre 
not tied; they might utter any ojiinion, might 
they not?—They Sad nothing to utter o])inions 
about. The subject never came before llic 
Council. I do not mean to say that (lovcnnncnt 
would not have been very glad to have had any 
suggestions; (juite the contrary. 

8015. Mr. IHfistmick.'j Do yon think (hat the 
system of duties has any effect upon the eoasting 
trad«j^ at all?—No doubt it hampers the coasting 
trade, os it docs every other. 1 meutitmed the 
one case of rice. 

8010. But you could not give a case in the 
Bombay Prcsidenry, could you ?—No, 1 have 
not got the statistics. I have no doubt what¬ 
ever that it could be given, hut 1 cannot give 
it, I am sorry to say. 

8017. Mr. Cundlish.j T understood you to say 
that the wealth of the natives of India had rapidly 
increased within a very recent period ?—^'es. 

8018. To what do you attributethat increase? 
—To the great demand that arose some years 
ago, in the time t.f the cotton famine, for cotton. 
In the first place it began, 1 may say, with a 
great demand for oilseeds. During tin; Iiu.ssiau 
war that trade was enormously developed, and the 
cotton famine brought enormous sums of money 
into the country, which were, fin- (he first time, 
I believe, equally slmred with the rvo(s. 

8019. So that the taxation now levied upon 
India will -he relatively loss ojipressivo than in 

he increased nlnlity 

!S. 

ing of the Customs’ 
suggest any elmngc 
which would ctfect an iinprovenient in the .asses- 
ing of those taxes, so as to make them less op¬ 
pressive to, the people, and as produiMiA e to the 
Government ?—No, 

8021. You would pull down the Custom House 
altogether?—1 should think it dcsiruhh; lo do so, 
except for purposes of registration. 

8022. Sir C. Wiiifi/ietd.^ 1 gather from the 
answers that you have given to some honourable 
Members that you think the assessment on the 
land in the Bombay Presidenoy too low?—Yes. 

§02.3. On what ground do you arrive at that 
conslusioD P—On the proportion which the as¬ 
sessment bears to the profits of the rvot. 

8024. But have you seen those profits accu¬ 
rately stated ?—^It is very difficult to say (hat any 
such calculation is very accurate; but 1 could men¬ 
tion one or two cireumstances by which you could 
judge for youreelf. For instance, I know that 
m one tolooka, which has just been reassessed, 
the Sooiia talooka of Surat, the survey officet 
stated that the right of occupancy of land, sub¬ 
ject to the conditjon of paying the Government 
land revenue, has been sold for 1,000 rupees an 
acre, and the maximum land tax tiiorc was 26 
rupceanpon tlie best land. 

8025. Mr. JPasticicA, j What sort of land was 
that?—It was first-class land; land capable of 
growing sugiir cane and the best crops. 

0.69. 


8026. Sir C. Wingfield."] It was a piece of 
exceptional garden cultivation, probably ?— I do 
not know that. 

8027. It Avns not the average agricultural soil 
of the district, was it?—No doubt it was good 
land. One might make a calculation .as to the 
total revenue; 1 believe that the land revenue 
of the Bombay I’residcncy is something like a 
twentienth of the gross value of the harvest. 

8028. That increase of rental ha.s resulted, 
perhaps, since (he settlement?—Certainly. 

8029. And is owing to the moderation of the 
Government demand?--Of course, naturally so. 

8030. Therefore you do not necessarily imply 
by your answer that at the lime the settlement 
was fixed it was unduly low, do yon?—Well, 1 
am not finding fault with the original asse.ssnient 
having been low, because it produced an im¬ 
mense inei'case of cultivation in the Bombay 
Priisidency ; I believe an incrc.asc of sometbing 
like .'50 per cent, in the 10 yeai’s from 18,50-.'ll 
to 1860-Cl; but I say (bat in reassessing we 
may get a very miieli larger amount out of the 
land (ban we at (be |iresent time do, 

8031. But flu! reassos.sment can only take 
place on llic expiry of the present leases?—They 
arc expiring every day, and a great many of 
tbcm have oxjiired u(»w, and are reu.ssessed. 

8032. But have you rca.son to think that in 
the revised settlements the rale isTixcd too low? 
—1 think tliat is the tendency; T. think in such a 
case as that of the Soopa CoUectorate It is too 
low. 

8033. I do not want to go into the (iue.stion 
whether it is loo low or not in that partioubir 
ease; hut you do nUt undertake to say that. a.s 
the revision of settlement takes place, the laud 
assessment is fixed too low; thercrore, if it is not 
fixed too low, if tlie Stale benefits by the in¬ 
crease of cultivation and rental, 1 do not sec 
how yon can cahmlate on getting an increased 
assessment on the land, .specially to repay you 
for the abolition of Customs’duties; whatever 
increase you get, you will get in the oi'dimiry 
course of (be asso.ssmcnt; you eannot impo.se 
anything additional merely' as a sub.stitute for 
abolishing the Customs’ duties, can you?—No, 
certainly not; but I think in the process of 
reassessment there will bo a very considerable 
increase of revenue. 

80.31. That is altogether apart, and will fol¬ 
low necessarily witliout any advortayice to the 
([uestion of customs?—Quite so, • 

8035, 1 tliiuk you said in answer to the 
honourable Member for Stockport, that y'ou set 
down all increase of revenue lluithas taken place 
in certain di.stric(s suliject to eaual irrigation to 
the use of (he canal water; but arc you aware 
that a great increase has taken jilacc in certain 
districts wliieli arc destitute of canal irrigation? 
—Certainly ; but 1 did not do exactly what you 
are supposing. I quoted the report of Colonel 
Baird Smith to show what bad taken place, but 
1 made the large and general remark, that all 
works of public imjirovemeiil, not iirigatiou 
alone, but roads, canals, and railway's, all tended 
to be reproductive. 

8036. But at all events you set down that in¬ 
crease to the operation of juihlic works of some 
kind ?—I should, certainly, under the Bombay as¬ 
sessment system. You are aware that the rules 
by which an increase of assessment may be made 
in tlie holding of a ryot prohibit Government 
from charging an incrooso for any improvements 
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which tlie ryol hiinaelf makes; and it is only for 
public iinprliveinents, such fts roads, canals, and 
railways, that Government is entitled to charge. 

8037. I moan that, becanse in a district sub¬ 
ject to canal irrigation, there has been a very 
great increase of rental, \fe arc not necessarily 
to set all that increase down to the use of the 
canal water, inasmuch as an equally sensible in¬ 
crease has been found in many districts which 
have not got metal ro-ads or canals at all ? —Cer¬ 
tainly, not all the increase; but I should doubt 
about tlie increase being an ecjual increase in 
places where there are no roads; if you specify 
Tftetul roads, ])crhang it may l)e so, but without 
some kind of roads 1 cannot see where the in¬ 
crease is to be got. 

8038. You, i»orltaj»s, liavo not heard that the 
district in li])per India which lias given the 
largest inerea.se in the re-asses.snient, is a district 
that lias not got 50 inilos of metal road, or a 
single mile of canal iii it?—1 do not think that 
the wliole of (iuzerat has got 50 miles of real 
motnl road, hut there arc other roads there. 

80.39. Hut without metal roads, and without 
c.anals, there may he as large an increase, may 
there not, as can he exhibited in districts which 
have both canals and railways ?—1 should very 
mneh doidtt it. 

8040. That is llic case in Goruckjx'i e, and so 
it may be said*of the Province of Oude, through¬ 
out wliieli the rise of rents has been enormous, 
and yet there is not a mile of canal in the whole 
province?—Yes, that may be possible; but there 
arc roads, and the irnprovemout in Oude is to be 
e.v[)laincd by a very good J'cason. 

8041. 1 made the observation as going against 
the conelnsion to which some ]) 0 ople seem to be 
very ready to come, that whatever increase is to 
be found in the rental or revenue in India is 
owing to the great expenditure on jnihlic works. 
That is not tlie ease, is it?—I think that to a 
large extent it is. I must say that 1 think that 
tlie illustration of Oude does not at all prove the 
contrary. ' 

8043. Ton said that the condition of the ])opu- 
lalion ill llombay Jiad very much improved?— 
Yc.s. 

8043. You refer, I suiipose, to the agrieidtural 
pojmlarion ?—Mo, to the population generally. 

8044. lliit how has the condition of the non- 
agricultural [lopulation heon improved ?—There 
has been ji very niucb greater demand for labour 
aud^a genrial increa.“C in wealth; at the same 
lime I tliink that conveniences have been ailorded 
to (hem which have not proportionately increased 
in the cost., 

8045. Do you think that the rise in the price 
of labour has been equal to the ri.se in the price 
of food?—Yes. 1 do. 

804(5. But if it were only equal their condition 
would he much the same us it was?—It would; 
but still, on the whole, (heir condition is hotter. 

8047. Mr. EasticirL'j Those views that you 
have cxjiressed as to the immense increase in the 
value of the produce of the laud are iu acxjord- 
anee with tlic views of Mr. Kniglit, arc they not? 
—I believe that 1 quite agree with him there. 

8048. You arc aware that he has written on 
the subject?—Yes; and I have heard him speak 
on die subject. 

8049. Sir T. Buzhy^ You have stated that 
since tlie American cotton famine there has been 
a great increase in the value of Indian cotton ?— 
Yes. 


6050. Could yon fern an estimate of the groi» 
amount which has been paid to the Indian culti¬ 
vator for the extra price of cotton since the com¬ 
mencement of that famine?—I am afraid not 
just now; but the sum is very iar^et and I be¬ 
lieve that it was admitted at the tame (1 took a 
good deal of trouble to ascertain the fact) that a 
larger proportion of the profits of cotton was 
then paid to the ryot than had ever been paid 
before, 

8051. You are, perhaps, aware that an esti- 
iTiate has been formed that the sum paid to India 
by Great Britain in the extra price of cotton ex¬ 
ceeds one liuiidrcd million sterling ? — I think 
that is very probable. 

8052. Cun you tell the Committee whether 
there is any visible improvement iu' the culti¬ 
vation of cotton ill cousequenoe of the higher 
price |iaid as the result of the inweased demand ? 
—I think there is some improvement in the cul¬ 
tivation ; but a inncli greater amount of iinpfove- 
meiit in the preparation and in the transport 
of col ton; I believe that it is in these points 
that the great imjirovemcnt has taken place, 
jiarticuhirly in the more rapid and cleanly transit 
of cotton. 

8053. Do you think that tlio higher price re¬ 
ceived by the ryot stimulates him to improve its 
quality?—It certainly stimulates him, but the 
increased facilities of sending his cotton to 
market enables him to send it in a much lietter 
state. Formerly, before railways conveyed cot¬ 
ton, very little of the cotton of a year’s crop 
left till after the monsoon; the con8C(|uence 
was that it was stored in the open air, ex¬ 
posed to the rain and the excessive damp, and 
the cotton became di.scoIourod; then it wios 
brought down on bullocks’ backs, one bullock 
generally eating the cotton the whole of the way 
from the buck of the bullock in front of him. 
Tlie iuiprovement which has taken place now in 
the packing of cotton, and the easy transit, has 
done more, 1 believe, to improve the quality cf 
Indian cotton than anything else. 

8054. Are you aware whetlter Ae manufac¬ 
turers by macliiiiery in Bombay select a better 
quality of cotton than is generally exported from 
India?—M'o, I do not know that pey S'). 
They naturally select cotton which they consider 
suitable for tiienuselvcs, but 1 do nut Know that 
they have got the iiick of the cotton. 

8055. ill*. Bickiiixoti.} Are Uiosc cotton mills 
that you alluded to under European superin¬ 
tendence ?—Many of them arc. Most of them 
are owned by natives, but Europeans have a 
share in some of tliem. 

8056. But as regards the working of them?— 
Generally, 1 believe, they are under some Euro¬ 
pean supervision. 

8057. And, therefore, an expensive super¬ 
vision, I sujiposc ?—Yes, comparatively. 

8058. Are they large expensive buildings, 
like our own factories, or smaller?—They are 
not nearly so largo as our own. 

8059. llow many storeys have they ?—They 
arc on the same principle as our own, but not 
very large. 

8060. Did I rightly understand you to say that 
now, when there is a rise iu the Customs, thero 
is not also a rise in the price, because you men¬ 
tioned that a telegram come down to Bombay to 
raise the Customs’ dudes on one ootmsion, and 
yet no rise took place after that in the price of 
the imported goods ?—I am not prepare abso¬ 
lutely 
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hitelr to affirm that no rise did take place tilti- 
mateljr, but, at any rate, it was not perceptible 
at the time. 

8061. Therefore the eonsumer was in no ro- 
mect damnified by the increase in the duties?— 
The consumer was not, certainly, at that time. 
I know that my house had sold goods to arrive, 
the extra duty upon which amounted, if 1 re¬ 
member right, to something like 5,000?., and 
tliey had to lose that; that is to say, the persons 
who sent out the goods had to lose the amount; 
we could not recover it. 

8062. I thought you said that the purchaser 
was bound to pay the dift’crencc in the ilutics ?— 
Yes; but tlien they would not pay, uud wo could 
not make them; so we lost it. 

8063. But the purchaser who ultimately bought 
was not effected; there was no rise t>f price cor¬ 
responding to tlie rise of duty, as 1 inulerstaiul 
you?—At that time there was not; and a great 
many sales were made on which there was pro¬ 
bably no rise. 

8064. Then your conclusion is, that tlui loss 
occasioned hy the increase of the duties was on 
the imjmrtor and not on tlic consumer?—Yes, at 
that time it was. 

8065. Can you say whether it Ims recovered 
itself, and the loss now falls on the consumer?— 
Theoretically it has done so of course, and I 
suppose practically.' 

8066. If the importer’s j^rofits wer e too high, 
or high enough to hear the duty, there might Ixi 
no increase of demands, and llievcforc no increase 
of rise, 1 suppose ?—That was not the case; the 
profits on piece goods are very small, I consider, 
as a general rule, and tliorc was much compe¬ 
tition. 

8067. At that rate the duty must lull on the 
consumer?—Tt must fall on tlie consumer, of 
course, in the end; all diit y does. 

8068. Are there anv local charges on handing 
goods in Bombay ?— Y es. 

8069. Are they heavy ?—Tliey are not very 
licavy, but they are e.hai’gcd at all the bunders. 

8070. Arc they arbitrary charges?—'I’hey are 
arbitrary up to n certain point; but iberc is a 
limit put to them by the f:om]>ctition for one 
thing. 

8071. Are these private companies to nhicli 
you are referring?—^I’rivate eouipanies. 

8072. Is there not a duty on every package, 
large or small?—Yes. 

807,3. ()f‘ a rupee, or half a riijiee / - It varies 
according to the article, but generally (»n every 
package of bale goods there is a charge of one 
to four annas, if I remember right, 
i 8074. Is that a private charge entirely ?—That 
is the revenue of the (jompnny; it is a private 
charge, or a charge by Government according t<> 
the bunder. 

8075. Are there no means of landing in Bom¬ 
bay except at private whai-ves, without paying 
that duty ?—There arc, but it is not easy , bec.au8e 
the Custom House accommodation is veiy small. 

8076. So that the trade of Bombay is in point 
of fact subject to tliat extra charge?—Yes, 
it is. 

8077. And is there not also a great delay in 
landing goods?—-Yes. 

8078. Which also increases the charge?— 

Yes. 

8079. What is the caufse of that; what is it 
attributable to?«—Insuificieut Custom House ao- 
cemmodation. 

0.59, 


8080. Tlten, although paying high dutic.s, you 
do not get sufficient accommodation for your 
trade?—5fo, wo do not; and also, unfortunately, 
no ship can come alongside the wharves; all 
goods have to be landed in bunder boats; that 
Ciiuses very serious loss and expense. 

8081. Loss by weather, do you mean ?—Y'es, 
and loss by time. 

8082. Is it by (be action of Government tlien 
ibnt the wlmiwes Imve been taken up by jtrivatc 
comimnies to such an (!xteut as lo diuiinisb the. 
public ne.coininodalion for lauding?—No; iu fact 
tlie ooiupauies have been a soiiree of coiivonienec 
lo the juiblie, rafber tlum oilierwi.se; ol’ course 
they make the jmblic fiay for i(; but at tlie .■•auie 
tiuu'jif it were not for these bunders still greater 
delay would take jilace. 

808.3. Are there bonded wareliouse.s on ibesc 
wliarvcs?—Y'es,on some; bnt I do not think tiuit 
the y aro very inueh used. 

8084. How is the duly taken?—All goods 
have to be ileclarcd, and they arc cxaitiinc'd, and 
the duties ])uid at the Custom House Ixd'ore the 
pa.ss is given to lake away the goods. 

8085. Before the goods arc taken from the 
shiji to a private biiiuler?—They are never taken 
to a private bunder wilboiit the (Customs' per¬ 
mission. 

80X6. 'I'hcii does the exainiiiatloii take place 
on board or on the bills of lading?—No, it takes 
place oil ibebunder; a Customs’ollleer at timds at 
all tl 11‘Se buildev.s. 

80S7. Arc there other bxail sources oft lovern- 
ment rovciiiie in the Bombay revenue wliicli you 
can specify ?—T suppose you do not rci'er to tlie 
municipal sources of reveiiiie. That is luit ab- 
Bolutely Goveruiiient, but there is a contribution 
from the munielpality for tlie police, that is to 
say, for tbe whole of the police (d’Boiiibay. 

8(188. Y'liat is rai.sed by llic munielpality ?— 
Tlial, is raised by munieipalit.y. Fornierl_\ the 
iiiunieipality did not pay tlial, but there w.as a 
Bombay jVliinicipal Bill (1 bad eliarge of it 
during the time that 1 was in the (smrieil), wbieb 
threw the burden of the police of the town upon 
the town il.sell'. Tlie fiiiul.s were lo he rai.-ed by 
two jicr eeiil- iqxiii bouse property. 

8089. Are there no local sources of tin: Go¬ 
vernment revenue separate from the Tm[ierial 
revenue ?—The only one that I could iiiniie at 
.•vll would be one that was mentioned the otlicr 
day, the education cess, the one uiinu cess. 

8090. 'I'lial is in .addition lo the lainj reve/*ue ? 
—That is local decidedly,and not Imperial. 

8091. By whom is it eollectcil?—By' the same 
ollieers who collect the laud revenue. 

8092. It goes ill a.s a revenue charge and is 
rc])aiil by Government to tlie municipalitv, I 
suppose?—It is not for tlie nmiiieiiiality. It is 
a charge made by tlic local government for 
odiie.ation, in excess of the land assessiiicnt. 

8093. It goes into the, local treasury, and is 
colleeted l>y the collector, and ajiproprialed by 
the local government to education ?—I'es. 

8094. That is sciu’cely a local revenue ?—It 
docs not go into the I mperial Treasury; it is 
not imposed by tlie Imperial Government. 

8095. And It docs not aiipear in these accounts 
before im then?—No, it does not. 

8096. Have any of the other muniei)ialllie8, 
besides Bombay, local sources of revenue ?—Y'es, 
1 believe they have. 

8097. From what sonrees are they derived ?— 
If you mean the municipal taxes, it is the usual 
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Mr. ly. B. town taxation; house tax, lighting rate, and 
Caiseh. water rate. 

. 8098. Wiiat is the source from which those 

33 June rates are obtained ? — From the occupiers of 
j 37«. liouses, those who benefit by municipal arrange¬ 
ments. 

8099. homething like oui' own rates on^ real 
proj)erty ?—Precisely the same. 

8100. 'riiere is no special iiicf>inc of any other 
kind ?—There is no special income of any other 
kind exccfit wlmt is derived from taxes of that 
deseription. 

8101. You alluded, did you nol, to some ])art 
of Knndnish where the value of land was 
1,000 rupees an acre, as regards the ryots jn- 
ieresled in it?—Tliat was in Soopa talooka of 
•Surat. 

8102. Ami you suM that on that the land 
revenue was 20 rupees an acre?—Ves. 

8 I0.‘>. Are. you tiiiitc sure of that?—Yes. 

Slot, lleeause 2/. 12*. is a large re.utnl in 
that country, is it not?—Mot for land of that 
kind; that is the very host kind. The average 
thronglioiit tlie Avhole of Dli.orwar and Belgaum 
is,I liclle.vc, liovvever, only 2 *. 3d. 

8 IO 0 . Do you know the rate niuler the present 
new asscsMiient; wJiat is tlic share lliat the 
Govcrninent revenue l)e!irs to llie siijijioscd 
yearly rental of tlte land ; is it .'50 per eemt. ?—I 
tltink about 5 ])er cent., very little more tlian 
per (U'lit. 

810(1. I mean snp^iosing that the ryot had the 
land free of land revcoiue, what woidd it let 
for?— I can toll yon tlial, bceaiise (loicrinuent 
took iij) some land for cotton experiments, and 1 
think llint tlie average pri(;e atwliieli they rented 
it from the r 3 ()t was about l.‘l rupees an aero ; 
and 1 think tiiut tlie land tax upon that was 
3 rupees. 

8 1 07 . Then according to tlial, tliis land return¬ 
ing to the Uoverninciil. 20 rupees an acre., would 
have a rental of 20 limes that, n;iniely, 520 
rupees an .‘icre ?—V’erv likely if they had taken it. 

8108. ,Sir f. dl7;w//VW.j You saiil that you 
eoii.ddei'cd the GoveninKMit assessment was 5 per 
cent, of ihcjiroduee ?—Yes. In Saltara, Govitii- 
nienf have rented land, I believe, at 15 rupees an 
uore, and the assessment on that land is 3 rnjiees. 

1 may say that ihc land is second rjuality land; 
all tlial 1 quote that for is simply to show that 
the value of I.an<l is high at. tliciireseni time, and 
that (he assessment is an extremely small rent ibr 
thc^vyot 1(i jiay, 

8109. Air. What is the proportion that 

the Goveriimont take ? — There, is no set pro- 
jioilion, 1 believe. 

8110. Air. Yon say that the 

Government rent the knd at 1.5 nijiees an acre. ? 
—Y CH. 

Bill. Exeliisivc of the aascssment itself? — 
The ryot jiays tlu! as.scs8ment. 

8112. And oil that the assessment was how 
rauelt ?—'flnee rujieos; 1 atn hound to say, of 
course, tlial when Government wishes to take 
up laud it has sometimes to pay a little more 
than other people. 

8113. Sir C. H'ing[fieid.'\ And this land was 
taken fur experimental fanning, and therefore we 
may infer that it was choice land, I suppose ?—It 
was second quality land. 

8114. It was taken for experimental fanning, 
was it not ?—Yes; I merely mention that to show 
that the land asBcssment is very email on tlie ryot’s 
laud. 


8115. Mr. HieAinsan.] The account that you 
rave of the bullion, 1 suppose ineludes some 
bullion from China and Australia l-r-Very little; 
in reference to that, I may say fhat un^ very 
lately it has boon quite impossible to get any> 
thing from Australia, because Australia nad only 
raid, which was not a legal tender in Bombay. 
They had to semi their gold round to England in 
order to pay for anything which they bought in 
India. 

8116. That is altered now?— I hope it may 
be; there is a gold coinage introclucod, but 
wbethcr the system adopted will be effectual or 
not is a question. 

8117. The tendency before tliat was for 
Australia b) p.av tlirongh England for any trade 
with India?—Yes. 

8118. Air. Cividlhh.'l What was the fate of 
that Police Bill to which you referred, proposing 
b) throw the police of Bombay on the munici¬ 
pality?—There was no special Police Bill; it 
Ibrinod a |iortion of l.Iie Alunicipal Bill, and it 
was introduced into tliat Bill in consequence of 
a resolution of tlie Govcrninent of India. 

8119. Did it heeome law?—It became law. 

8120. Did 1 rightly iiiulcrstnnd you to tell the 
Committee that Bombay now maintains its own 
police ?—I was 8iirpri.si;d to hear that there was 
a doubt upon tliat subject cx[)resscd here the 
oilier day; Imt ecrtainly Hic Bill provides for 
the niiiintcnancc of its own police by Bombay, 
and allows, and in fact re<iuircs,the municipality 
to levy rales eoinmcueiug at 2 per cent., and 
with tlie opiion of going up as high as 3 per cent., 
upon hou.se property to pay lor the police. 

8121. You hc-ard it stated, perhaps, that the 
Imperial revenue eonO ilnited largely to the police 
of Ilomliay ?—Not to tlie town of Bombay itself; 
to the police of tlie Presidency, jierhaps. 

8122. 'J lic wbarve.s and quays of Bombay are. 
held in the same manner as the same property is 
lield on llie Tliiuncs, by private indiviauals, is it 
not ?—Yos; by companies. 

812:(. A.S to your objcclion to the Customs’ 
dues in India, is it that you have an objection to 
the Custom House duties in India merely, or that 
you have a general objection to a national 
revcinie from Custom House dues?—Well, 1 have 
a general objeclion to (hjstom House duties, but 
more csjieeially in India. 

8124. What is the special objection to Custom 
House duties ill India?—That it hampers a very 
large trade, with very little advantage to Govern¬ 
ment. 

8125. ChuTman.'] Are there any further ob¬ 
servations tliat you would like to make about the 
income tux, beyond those which you made when 
you answered one or two questions of the honour- 
alile Alciiiber for Worcestershire on that subject ? 
—No, I tliiiik not. I think it is a tax that the 
natives very much object to, but I do not know 
that they do so with any reason. 

8126. Air. liourke ] Can you tell tlie Com¬ 
mittee what jiortion of the population of India 
the income tax at present aneots, comjiarcd with 
the whole of.tlie population ?—1 imagine a very 
small jiortion of the population. 

8127. Yon do not know how many ?—No, b»t 
those statistics must be in the possession of the 
India Office. 

8128. C/tairman.J The former income tax; the 
one tliat was so much compluncd of, 1 think, 
only struck one in 300?—-Yes, sometbiug like that. 

8129. Mr. CandluA] Is there not an objetc- 

tion 
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tion to an income lax as a source of Imperial re¬ 
venue from the evasion of true returns ?—Yes, 
the natives complain more of the income tax 
(they have done so to me personally in the course 
of conversation) than of any other tax that they 
have in India; they consider that a large por¬ 
tion evade it, and do not pay a sufficient amount, 
and that consequently it falls unduly u|)on those 
who honestly pay their income tax. 

8130. Have you any estimate of your own as 
to the extent to wliich it is evaded ?—No. 

8131. Chairman.'} Of course you witnessed a 
very great rise of prices in Boniliay in the time 
that you wore there ?—Enonnous, 

8132. Have you any observations with regard 

to tluit which you would like to make?—1 think 
that within the last 10 or 15 years jjiioes have 
very nearly doubled. There was a reliiin inad(! 
to Oovermnent by a Commission apiMiiiiled to 
consider the subject, of prices, wliieli T tliiiik 
sliowH an enormous increase in the price of every 
article. * 

81.33. And do you believe that the incre.a.«e 
of price is going to continue, or tliat we have 
1 ‘eached a iteriod of lull?—1 do not ibiiik llial. it, 
will increase at the same I’atio, ccrt.iinly ; but 1 
should suppose that for tlic ])rescnt, them is 
rather a lull, indeed a dcjcHnc from the liighcsL 
prices. 

8134. Mr. Cove.] What is the amount rif the 
increase? -1 slumld say the inccase mu.<t be in 
many eases very nearly IttO per cent.: but per¬ 
haps all round 50 jter cent. '1 ho, average iiom 
1824 to 1859, for instance, up to 1 k(; 3. .diowcd 
an enormous incrciise. The mode of ealenlution 
in India, ns yon know, is so many poiiml.s or seers 
to t he rupee. For instance, llajrec, wliieli li inns one 
of the largest articles of con.snmption, was 94, as 
the maximum from 1824 to 185!>, and only 27 in 
1803; for the same [irlce you got those relative 
quantities. Then .lowareo wa.s 99, the maxi¬ 
mum in 1824 to 1859; and 28 in !8(i3. 'I'hat is 
an enormous rise of 75 per cent. 

8135. You arc stating quantitle.s that you get 
for the same money ?—Yes. 

8136. Was not tluit caused W tlie rlst; in the 
price of cotton?—Partly so. It was ciinsed by 
a variety of things; it was ciiiised by the im¬ 
mense influx of bullion, by wliieli money became 
deiircciatcd. 


8137. But for the purpose of purchasing cotton, 
was it not ? — Not necessarily so; partly so, of 
course. 

8138. Would it not l)c the case that those 
causes jvouhl be temporary, to some extent ?— 
No, I do not think so. I think that the amount 
of money which has remained in India must have 
caused a great depreciation in its value, 

8139. That wliieb came in for the jmrebase of 
cotton and other articles, has remained in ?—Ye-s. 

8140. Till! exjtorts from this country have not 
gone out to India in the same projiortion, and 
llierefore the money has remained in? -Y'es; 
the exjiorts from India have been largely in 
e.\cess of the imixirts, and the balance has licen 
jiaid in money. 

8141. And the money has remaiiieil in the. 
country ?—Ye.s. 

8142. And lias not been spent in increasing 
the exports from this country to India —No. 

8I4.'!. Nor from any other?—No. 

8111 •5 Mr .IL Smith.} Have you reason to 
think tliat the rise in wages, and the price of 
food, is greater in Bombay than in other quirts 
of India '—I tliiuk it is greater in both respects 
in Bombay. 

8110. .Mr. f Vice. I Is not a great deal of that 
money wliieli finds its way into India mad>' into 
oriiiniieiits ?—Yes. 

81 17. .And that, of emir.se, is withdrawn from 
the money miirkct V—Yes. 

8148 . But. not to siieh an extent us to afi'eet 
it, 1 suppose?--Very e.onslderably. India lias 
always been iiurk-named tln^ sink of bullion, 
but it is not so mueb so now as it was. I iliink 
that tlie ratio of expenditure is miu li greater 
nowin India limn it was; that tlcre i.s not the 
same degree of hoarding. 

8119. Artificial wants Iiave sprung uj), yon 
mean?—Yes; artificial wants. 

Hl5(t, Mr. 7fert(.7i.J Has (here been a tendency 
for the money to be absorbed by a few, or has 
it been ajiread over the country in general ?—I 
think it has been spread over the eoniitry in 
general. Formerly the ryot sbared to a very 
small extent in the money wliieli came info 
the country; but during the great demand 
for eotton and .seeds the ryot knew bis power, 
and begun to seoitrc his fail- share, and has coii- 
timicd to do so. 
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8151. Chairman.} You, like the last witness, 
were, I think, a merchant in India f—Yes, Ibr 
about 14 yeare, in (,'alcutta. 

8152. You also, I think, occupied some public 
position P-rYes, at different times I occupied 
these positions: I was President of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce; 1 was the first (chair¬ 
man of the Landholdei*s’ .and Commercial Asso¬ 
ciation, one of the first two non-ofiieial im^r- 
cantilc members of the Legislative Council of 
Bengal, a Commissioner of the Income-tax; 
one of the Mercantile Commissioners to hear 
Appeals; and I was a Director of the Bank -of 
Bengal. 

8168. Are you still connected with India in 
commerce ?—No; I have ceased to be a partner 
in the house; but I am so far connected with it 
that I have money in India, and interests in it, 
aird am a director of two or tfireo companies con¬ 
nected with India. 

0.69. 


8154. But yon keep up your interest in India 
jiretly elosely, I thiuk ?—Yes, us clo.scly as 1 can. 

8155. Of course, as a mciTliaut in (.'alcutta, 
the suliject of the opium revenue was often 
brought before you in various ways?—Yes, very 
often; indeed my firm were agents for two of 
the Largest bouse.s in China, and bought opium 
very largely. I have been in China twice my¬ 
self for about three months each time. 

8156. And you have watched tliat trade for 
many years?—Yes. 

8157. What eonclu.sion did you form as to the 
probable future of our opium revenue ?—The 
conclusions that I formed were, that the Indian 
opium revenue was never in any serious jeopardy 
until quite lately; but I think that within the 
last two years, in consequence of Uic increase 
which I believe has taken place in the quantity 
of opium produced in China, and of the improve¬ 
ment in the quality (which, 1 think, is exceedingly 
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lan})ortant), the Indian optuin revenue is in 
greater danger than it has ever been before. 

81fl8. And what course would you recommend 
the Goveriiinont of India to adopt with regard 
to its opiniu revenue ?—Tlie course that I would 
recoionicnd the flovernineut of India to adopt 
would be exactly that which I should adopt, my¬ 
self if I, as a merchant, wore in possession of the 
most lucrative and extensive mono[)oly in the 
world. If 1 found that inonojily interfered with 
I should send my own commissioner, or in some 
way endeavour to make every inquiry on the 
spot that 1 possibly cotdd; and that very course, 
which seems to mo a reasonable on*;, appears to 
have occurred naturally to the Hoard of Itcvenue 
iu Bengal, l)ecausc I sec by the Opium Blue 
Book, tliat they call the attention of the (Joverii- 
mentof India more especially to information that 
has been received within the last two years, and 
to a letter reeeivcil from Mr. Nussarwanjee, a 
Partot! inei'cliant, a very respectable man, wdio 
had just returned from China. He wrote to the 
Goveniment on the subject, of opiniA cultivation, 
iiiul sent samjdes of the China opinm, wdiich he 
brought back with him. The Board of llevciiiic 
submitted those sanqdes to the examination of flic 
opium examiner, who is a inolical man, and the 
Blue Book gives his Keport upon the subject, 
and lu! stales that Ibis China opium assimilated 
very raueli in quality, iu strength, and in taste 
to the Indian opium, much more than anything 
that be bad seen before. He had in his office 
some sauqtics which were sent a few years 
back, and ho contrasts the two, and arrives at 
the conclusion that the opium is very much 
better in quality than it ever was before, and 
assimilates raucIi more nearly to the Indi.m 
iqiium than ever it did before. Upon that the 
Board of Heveniie wrote to the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, and suggested, and indeed 
ui’ged, that tlicy should send their own Com- 
niisfioiier to China to reside on (he spot, and to 
get as much infonnatioti as jiossibic. Tlie 
Lieiitetiaiil Governor sent in the Report: of the 
Bo.'inl of Revenue, and he rceomtnended the 
ndojUion of (his course, iqnm the strength of the 
advice rcecivcd from those interested in (lie I rude. 
The Government of India overruled that, and 
instead they advised sending to Sir Rutherford 
Aleoek and oilier official jiaifies in (’liina, who 
got them liifonnation, which, to a certain extent, 
no doubt, is useful,‘but iny own impression is, 
ecrtaiidj’) tjiat their wi,so.st course would be to 
send two or three men to China in behalf of the 
Goveriiiuent, to look into the matter themselves; 
irobably two or three medical men, (they 
lavc always bad very clever medical men in 
their sevviecl, or a man like Mr. Cooper, the 
traveller, if he would go. I think they might 
go and reside in China, inucli as Mr. Cooper did, 
not going ns Ooverument employe's, but as 
merchants; and if tlicy lived there for about 
a year, and saw the cultivation, and the process 
of' manufacture, and in fact got every infor¬ 
mation which they possibly could; and then, suj)- 
posiiig that there were two or three of them, if 
they did not communicate in any sort of way 
among themselves, but reported separately to tlie 
Government, the Government could see whether 
their reports tallied; and if they did, and they 
arrived at oonolusion that most people in 
China, I tliiii, have arrived at, that there really 
is a danger that the cultivation is increasing, the 
quantity Increasing, and the quality improving, 


then it would be a very serious master, and it 
would behove them to oonstder what they would 
do. If tlie^ arrived at that cmieluaioo, I am 
very much inclined to think tiiat their best coarse 
of all would be to get their revenue as they do 
in Bombay, that is to say, to tbi-ow the cultivoM 
tioii open; or else they must make up their minds 
to increase the quantity, and reduce the prio^ 
with a view of stamping out the oompetition by 
China u]>ium. 1 think if they did so, that just 
in the same way ns they are produoiug now 
12,000,000 pounds of tcaiu India whore they did 
not produce a pound a few years ago, the quan¬ 
tity of liuliaii oiiium would be increased, and the 
price brought down so much that they would 1)6 
able to couipete with the China opium, and got 
as much revenue h’oin the duty of 600 rupees a 
chest, which is the duty on Malwa, as they do 
now. 

8139. Do you think that it would be easy for 
the Indian Government to lay its hands upon 
jieople who hail at once the requisite acquaint¬ 
ance with o]iiiiin, and that kuowlodgo of China, 
wliicfi w'oiild he necessary to enable tnom to make 
such rc.se!ircheH ns you have suggested?—I do 
not know that it would he easy; hut they have 
gcnei'ally had clever medical men in their ser¬ 
vice, and the opium (jiiestion is a sort of medical 
matter, .and (he opium examiner is a medical 
man, and those men could do what Mr. Cooper 
(lid. Mr. Cooper travelled through a great part 
of (yliina; uml they <>ught to reside in China; 
hut^if tliey were to go ns Government emis.sarie8 
they would defeat liieir ohjcet. 1 think that 
they would lie able as iiicrchants to reside there 
quietly. Of eoursi*, they must have good men 
to do it; hut I should think that good men might 
bo found. It appears to me that the revenue of 
India hangs njxm the opium revenue to a groat 
extent, and that therefore any extent of trouble, 
and any rcasonahli' amount of money would be 
well spent. I iiiyself’may jnst say that I prac¬ 
tised wliat 1 preach; for in' 1857 1 went to 
(.'hinii on a matter expressly connected with the 
rice trade. In tliose days there was a very 
great famine and high [irices in China, and my 
firm were largely engaged in the rice trade; 
and 1 found it worth while to spend throe 
months there in investigating the state of the 
trade, going from ]iort to port, and getting 
ill formation about the'trade of Siam; and I 
think (hat wliat a private merchant fouml it 
worth his while to do in a matter of that kind, 
the Government of India might find it well worth 
(heir while to do iu such an exceedingly important 
mailer as this is. 

8160. When we were considering rthe opium 
question, some inquiries were made witll re¬ 
gard to the reason of the sudden rise in 1870; 
is that a question to which you Itavc tdrnod your 
attention ?—Yes. 

8161. Would you give us your views as to the 
causes of that sudden rise ?—I think that what 
caused the larger receipt of about a million was 
of course the higher prices that they got; they 
got nearly 150 rupees a chest more, and the 
quantity produced was considerably more. Sir 
Bicharcl Temple, in his last Budget speech, gave 
the quantity produced above ms estimate as. 
about 5,000 chests of Malwa, and (Kud that the 
quantity of Bengal opium had increased; he did 
not say how mu^, but I believe it was 2,00Q or 
3,000chests. The^uantityiiicrea8ing,aind theprioe 
not failing, but rising, gave that amount in excess. 
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Of ootti'ise, if you ask how it was that the price 
not tall in the face of an increased quantity, 
it is a little ditScuIt to answer that, because ail 
matters connected with China are difficult. But 
it appears to nio that there are two or three reasons 
which are conjectural, and one reason which is 
certain; the certain reason is, tliat the exchange 
between India and China was very favourable 
indeed to shippers, the exchange liad risen con¬ 
siderably. I have here a return of the exchange 
between Calcutta and China in the years 18(iy 
and 1870, and the average in 1863 was about 
217 rupees for the 100 dollars, and in 1870 it 
was 224 rupees. That represents very nearly a 
difference of 4 per cent; and 4 per cent. uj»on 
the value of the opium shipped on both sides 
of India to China would give a very large sum, I 
think; jirobably about 300,000/. The (liiua 
opium trade has become of late more and more a 
bare trade, and it has got more and more out of 
the hands of the Euro])cau hoH.ses into the hands of 
native finns, Parsecs, il e ws (some of whom are very 
rich), Manvarries, and others. The trade being 
such a very narrow one. any rise in the c.sclmnge 
or reduction ofthe rate offreightor cost ol'iiisuraiice, 
blit particularly the ri.se in the rate of excliange, 
operates as a benefit to the seller; the buyers will 
generally bid up to as niueli as they can affiird to 
give, with that very low margin of profit; and many 
of them have told mo when ! w.ns in India, that il' 
they could make a good rate of iiilcresi, out of 
it they would lie contented without furlher profit. 
In that way, I think, the Coveramont get the 
benefit of almost*any rise; and it is undoiibled 
that the rate of exchange this year has liecn con¬ 
siderably more favourable to the shippors of 
opium than it was before. That is tbe oertuin 
cause. Then, I think, that there are two or 
three conjectural causes. One is tlnit China ha.s 
been more quiet on the coast of China anrl all 
the parts whore the Indian o[»iiim is most con¬ 
sumed ; the 'I'acping rebellion being jiut an end 
to, the country is more quiet generaliv, and there 
is a greater consumption of iqiiiim. Then, speak¬ 
ing ns a merchant, I should generally say that 
when jirices are low you may expect simie re¬ 
action the following year, and tlmt is why I am 
afraid that there may he some danger of an un¬ 
favourable re-action now; anti then, if it be 
true that the production of C'liina opium and 
the consumption had increascal, a.s I believe 
they have, although eventually, 1 think, it will 
bo very serious, yet for the time it may have 
incrcast'd the consumption of India ojiium by the 
Chinese, who could not afford at first, perhaps, 
to take the higher priced India opium. When 
once they 'began to use opium ibose who were 
rich enough may have gone to the liiglier-priccd, 
liner-flavoured Indian opium, just as any of ns 
might go to a superior class of wine as we were 
able to afford it. I think that those conjectural 
causes might, perhaps, account for it lo some ex¬ 
tent. I think lhat the rate of exchange ecrlaiiily 
has helped tlie Government considerably. 

8162. Now you have, of course, turned your 
attention very much to the tariff!, and, I suppose, 
as well to the export as to the import duties; 
what have you to tell us aliout the export 
duties ?—The only export duty that I tMuk is 
objectionable is the rice duty. I think that the 
rice duty of 10«. a ton, which it is now, is very 
olgeotionable, because 1 am afraid that it may 
hi^ the effect that the high duties that were 
placed upon saltpetre some years ago had. I 
O.d0« 


was in India in Mr. Laing’s days, when “ ilie 
duty on saltpetre was raised to 107. a ton; and 
I remember it especially, because there was 
a division of opinion among the merchants 
whether it could he safely done or not. It 
WHS thought by many, and 1 myself was one 
of them, tliat as that really was an arliclc pro- 
diiccil only in Bengal, it was one on which that 
coiibl he safely done, and we gave that advice 
to Mr. Laing. I, and lliosc who thought with 
me, were proved to be wrong. The jiroduiition 
of artificial saltpetre in Germany and Franec 
increased greatly, the saltpetre trade of Bengal 
was injured, and the Govoriimont were obliged 
to give u]» the saltjictre duly allogelher. It 
impressed Itself on my rccolleclioii partienlarly, 
hecaiise I was wrong. 1 believe that the rice 
duties have mainly caused the loss to liulia of 
the wlmlc of the rice traile with (Jliirm and the 
rice trade with .laimti, which has since sjiriing up. 
The whole of that trade appears lo have gone to 
Saigon, ill Cochin China, and to Caiikok, in Siam, 
w'hieh are free ports; there is no export duty 
thereat all. I c.iii give tl.e Committee some in- 
fornnition.in the shape of mercantile eirculars (Voiii 
Saigon and from Hong Kong iqion the .subjeet. 

I hav<‘ the S-aigou JSlarkot IJeports of Messrs. 
Hale & Co., of Idth March 1871. ami the Hong 
Kong Circulars of Messrs. A. Heard iS; ('o., of 
7th and 21st February, and 7lh March. J h.vve 
abso the memorial ujioii the subject ol‘ the riee 
duties winch was presented to the Duke of 
Argyle, and the speech and statcuieutof o|iinious 
(>f the jiresont president ol'the Chamlieroi' Com- 
meroe, Mr. Bullen Smith, who is a member of 
the Tjegislalivc Council of the Governor l«< neral. 
He, on the ocoasion of (he last Indian Budget 
debate last Mareli, in C'alciilla, entered into 
this question of (be rice iluties very fully, 
and gave his ojiiiiioy about it, and 1 quite 
colneiclo with him. And 1 am satisfied ibar 
these duties are calculated to interfere very 
seriously with the trade in riee to China and to 
Japnn ; and they are beginning also to interfere 
with the trade whieli used lo he entirely tioiii 
Bengal, the trade in rice to the JMaiuiliiis and 
to Ceylon, and also to Australia a little. I have 
looked at the shipping lists from these three 
jdaces, and I find there, ships arrive w'ith cargoes 
of riee from Saigon more jairtioiilurly. when, 
to my own knowledge, we in Bciigal had the 
monopoly of those trade's at one time ; and all the 
riee exported to tlie Mauritius ami I'evlow^ and 
almost the whole to Australia, went from Clal- 
cut la. That is beginning lo be interfered witli 
by the riee from Siam and from Cochin China; 
and 1 am afraid that it may go on, and tlieu if 
the Government w.aiit to remote the duly of 
10.f. a ton, they m.iy find it perhajts rather late 
to do so. 

81(i,'b But would you agree with the last 
witness in advising the Govenimeut of Imlia to 
sweep away all import ami all export duties 
together?—! do not think lhat the Government 
of India can allbrd it. 1 agree with the last 
witness that, ns a general thing, tiislonis duties 
interfere with coinmorec, and are, so far, not 
desirable. I wish there were no such thing as a 
custom house in the world; but I do not see 
how that can he done in India, unless there were 
some other thing to 8up[)lv their place; and hold¬ 
ing the view I do about the opium revenue being 
in danger, 1 could nut agree with the last witness 
in that; but 1 wish Utat it could he done. 
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8164. With regard to the income tax, of oouree, 
you have formed an opinion ujmn that also?— 
Yes, I have formed an opinion upon that, 
more particularly from having been for a time 
a Commissioner to hear appeals; and iny 
opinion is (I am in the miimrity \ij)on that 
|Mnnt: it is an unpopular ojnnion) that an in¬ 
come tax is essentially just, and that a 2 per 
cent, income, tax would hardly have occasioned 
much difficulty in India, if things had remained 
in India as they were; but when the income tax 
was raised, as it was, to 3/, percent,, .and when 
you tiiK'c the fact that there was very liltlc made 
in India of late, of course it was felt to he 
heavy ; and unfortunately in India those who 
had fi.xed iucomes have fell the pressarc of the 
increased prices lii cierything; and thos(! who 
have not fl.xed incomes, merchants and iilantcrs, 
and Ml on, in the last few years have made very 
little indeed. The impiisifoiMal nature of the 
tax is more or less object.ed to; hut I mysell 
think that the income tax is so cHsentially just, 
and thill it is so ditlienlt to get any" fair propor¬ 
tion IVom the rich classes of India without it, or 
without, a succession tax, that 1 should rather 
see it retained myself, supposing it w'cre at 
2 jicr cent. 

HUi.'i. Voii liave uiliided to succession dutie.s; 
hut are tlierc not very great and very special 
difficulty's in tiic way of succession duties in 
India '^—1 suppose there would he more difficulty 
than there would he in the case of succcs.“ioii 
duties in England. 1 know if. is said that there 
arc; and it is not a snliject that 1 urn so well 
acquainted with .as commercial matters; hut still 
I can hardly see myself the very great ditlicultlcs 
tlial theic, would he. Tlierc would he some 
diffieii'ty; it would he, of course, a tax something 
of the same nature as the income lax, more or 
less inquisitorial. 

Si 1)6. Do j'ou happen to liavc I'cad a paper by 
Sir lleiirv IMuiuo on that snhjcci ?—Ko. 

8167. iVilh regard to the salt revenue, T think 
von have heard a good deal of the cviilence we 
have had about that? —1 think 1 have heard or 
or read pretty nearly the whole of it. 

Sltix. What view do yon takcofitV—Thcsalt 
revenue, 1 should look iqion something in this 
way. If I think that the rich tmght to eon- 
trihnte in the shajie of an income lax, and if it 
is admitled that ail parties ought t.o snjiport the 
(iovermnent under wliieh they'flourish, 1 do not 
sec how y on can very well get anything from the 
poorer natives of India, e.nllivators and so on, 
excejit IVom something In the nature of a salt 
duty, or a tohaci'o dul.y, or 11 ]i()ll tux. 1 look 
upon the salt duty as virtually a poll tax; I 
should look upon the salt tax as something in the 
nature of a commutation of a tohaeco ami a poll 
tax; in fact, the eonlrilmtkm of the poorer 
natives of India to the sujiport of the Govern¬ 
ment. 1 lliink, that the question is, whether the 
natives can afford the present, rate, and whether 
or not they have iucreased .so much in prosperity 
during the last few yeava as to he able to support 
it more easily. I have no doul.it that their pros¬ 
perity has increased, .and 1 should have thought 
that they were in a position to 2 >ay the tax with¬ 
out nmeh difficulty. 

8169. It has sometimes been tried to create on 
impression against the salt tax, by pointing out 
that the tax is enoraiouslv diaproiiortionate to the 
actual price at which tlie commodity could he 
sold without the tax ; hut that is a very fallacious 


way of regarding the matter, is it not ?—Ye?, in 
my opinion it isafallaoious way. I do not^ink 
that that is the question whether the tax is 10 
times or 20 times the amount at which the salt can 
he produced. The question is, can the people afford 
to jmy it and if they can afford to pay it, is there 
any better tax. 1 cannot see any better tax than 
that, or a tobacco duty, or a imll tux for the 
jioorcr natives of India. They use so little in 
the shape of clothes and pay so little to tho 
Government in the way of import duties that it 
is the only duty they pay, and I can hardly see 
how they can hdp to sujipori the Government in 
any other way. 1 do not think that the argu¬ 
ment, whieli you refer to will hold water, my¬ 
self. 

8170. The whole price of the article, the price 
at which it li.as been jiroduced and the tax added 
to it, is very small ?—Yes; at all events, not 
large. Ily the time it come.s into the hands of 
the consumer, I imagine that it costs a good deal 
more. 1 saw a gentleman the other day who 
returned lately from Assam, and he mentioned 
the }iricc at which the salt was selling up 
there. 

8171. You liiivo nevc'r, in all your experience, 
had any ease of real lnird.shi]) connected with the 
salt tax brought, before yon V—No; hut I should 
not he likely perhaps, as a merchant, to lusar 
much uliout it. 

8172. I tliink, also, you have given a good 
deal of attention to the tea enltivation in India, 
and bi the general utilisation of our wastelands? 
—'V'es. 

8173. Do you think that wc may look forward 
to great advantages from that enltivation in the 
future, and from other treatment of our waste 
lands?—Y'es, 1 <lo. 1 was in India at the rime 
when there was very little tea proilnced. I was 
one of the (’alcntta directors of the Assam Tea 
('oinpuny, and my firm was one of the first who 
began the tea enltivation. The tea cnlrivatiou 
has passed through a period of great depression, 
Imt it has revived lately. The production last 
ye,av was 12,(K)0,<)(t0 Ihs,, and the estimate for 
this year is 10,Ol)<),0(.)() lbs. There has been 
such an improvement in the jiriee of what they 
eall *• tea stock," and in tho position of many of 
the companies, that 1 think, in all probability, 
there will he a cimsiderahly increased produc¬ 
tion if tlie iiresont jiricca continue, which I 
think tliey will, heeausc tlie tea produced in 
India is a mere droji in the ocean us compared 
with that produced in Chinn; the quality is 
good, and it is mneh liked. 

8174. Mr. J. li. Smif./i,'] The import of tea 
from China is about 120,{)l)0,00()lhs.*—Yes. 

81?,'). C/tuirman.'j In order to increase tho 
cultivation of lea and similar iiroducts, what 
policy would you recommend with regard to 
waste lands ?—I think that the policy of Lord 
Canning’s wasteland rules was a wise one, tliough 
it has been spoken against, I was in India at 
that time. Under that the Government proposed 
to sell waste lands for 2^ rupees, or 5 s. an acre. 

I think that rthat was a wise policy; there wore 
considerable difficulties thrown in the way, but 
I think if the jiolicy contained in those rules 
were mainly acted upon, that would he a wise 
course. I am quite aware that it is smd riiat 
selling the land at so low a price injures the 
Government; that th(^ will not hiive the land 
to fall back upon hereafter; but I think it should 
be considered tliut every tea planter who i^ms 

a plantation, 
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a plantation, ^da one to the garrison of India, 
locwing at it in that point of view, imd adds to 
the poductive powers of India; those about him * 
would use imported articles, and in various ways 
benefit the country; and although it may seem, 
impolitic to sell for 5s. an acre, in the long run* 
it may prave-beneficial., 

8176. JDo you t)iink tliat the Looshai disturb¬ 

ances have had any scrions ofToct'on the tea 
cultivation ?—No, they did not aft’cct Assam, the 
part I know most of. There -has been a certain 
amount of ^lissatisfaction; it .was said that the 
•Government did not protect the' planters suffi¬ 
ciently, and to that extent Uiey may have caused 
alarm.' . ^ 

8177. Do you think lhat in the Kangra Valley, 
in the north-west, the teii cpllivation has a great 
future?—Yes. 

8178.. Even more than in'Assam ?—Yes, even 
more than in Assam, beennse L think it is on the 
cards that they may be able to cstaWish commu¬ 
nication with' Central Asia, and sell lea in that 
way, besides sending it to England. 

8179. There is a great dbmaiul lor Icji in Cen¬ 
tral Asia, is there not ?—Ye.s, 

8180. Do you, .yourself, think that the trade 
from the north-west frontier into l.Vmtral Asia, 
will ever be of mutjli importance't<) imr commerce; 

1 mean the rood by the route from the Punjauh 
into the centre ot Asia-?—I think that it will 
be important; 1 do not k'how that it will be very 
consiaerabie for a long time. 1 lliink that sotnier 
or later it will be of inijiortanec: 1 think that 
the other comniunicntian.with China and Thilmt^ 
which Mr. Cooper endeavoured to find, would 
bo very important. If he is correct (and he i.s 
very strong about it) in his opinion, .the Thibet 
{leople would take our tea and they couhl affin'd 
to give our planters a very good price, bceausc 
they give the ('hineso now a good price, and wc 
in Assam, if we once opened a communication, 
should bo much nearer to the place of consiuni)- 
tlon than the Chinese arp.’ 

8181. Is it within yout knowledge that the 
Government of. late has shown itself anxious to 
reopen the friendly “couinmnications with Thibet 
winch existed in the days of AV;irren Hastings? 
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8182. Mr. Cuoi‘.'\ \Vhy should not the Go¬ 
vernment lease the, land to the tea planters in¬ 
stead of selling it at so low a |)rioc as you fiaye 
mentioued?—-Because. I ^tlunlc that every man 
prefers having land in fee simple il'hc cun get it. 

8183. But the. price of .5*. an acre of course 
is absurdly small; if Abe Government wore to 
consider tW it was better to rctiiin the land in 
their own ^luids, would that have any effect in 
deterring people from tea cultivation ?—I know 
Ceylon very wbll, and the Government have 
sold tbeit land there for many years past i>ut- 
right. The rate'' there is 1/. an acre, I.^tlunk, 
now, and it inay be that jilanters in ItiBia'^ would 
be willing to giv^ as much as they do in Ceylon, 

1 1. an aero. If the Government tho^ht that 
5 s. was too low, it should go for a higher ^ipc; 
but think as a geuorarrifle, if I were in .India, 

I would rather have my land my own in fee 
Bimplo..than rent it. . .4 . / 

8184. You would probably give a much higher 
price than 5 «. -an acre rather than rent it ?— 
Yes. 

8185. You stated that the tea planters formed 
a 80 ^;^ garrison for India; but is it not Httiier 
tn 4 . Mat that they are a source of weakness at 

0 .^, 


present, from inhabiting outlying dislricls near 
the frontier; they invite aggression, do they 
not?—They do to a certain extent; but I 
think that every man who makes a settlement in 
India supplies a force; 1 mean in' case of such 
a filing as another mutiny in India. It was 
found m India, at the time of tlie Mutiny, that 
not only.the Government servants but men 
engaged as plaiifcrs were of considerable use, 
aud'l think that they would be again If ever 
such a cireuilistaiice as tliat should occur again. 

I speak .of Europeans }?oiiig and settling in such 
a district as tlic l^iangVa Valley. 

8186. The Assam tea is a liiglojuiccd tea, is 
it not ?—Yes. 

8187. And I siijHaiscj ( 0 . compete in the 
market at all with China you mu.st prodp<".e a 
much lower-priced tea, must you not':’—No; 
the Indian tea generally is of such a very good 
quality and so strong, thal^it is used to a great 
extent to mix with and to strengthen tlio Ciiliia 
tea ; the Indian lea is the strongest of the (wo, 

81H8. Woulihit not be possible to iiiere.ise the 
supply of tea to such an extent, that there would 
he loo much for the demand?—Not’for a very 
long time to come, because the importation of 
China'tea is 12(),00(),()()0 lb.s., and the importation 
of Indian leh is only 12,000,000 11m. I think 
it is a pos.siliilii,y that some day or another India 
may sujiply England with the whoje ol' the tea 
she wants. . 

81n!). If so, you woukl be obliged to sell It at 
a very much lower price than you do iio\v, would . 
you not?—No, not very much lower,! ih'mk; 
j>crl)a]>8 a little lower. 

8100. Is it not the case that the present price ' 
of As.sttin tea reiKlers it quite beyond the 
power of the lower classes to eonsuine it? 
r-^1 do not know; perhaps it is not within the 
reach of the lowest classes. I on one occasion 
advised some poor peojdo (o try it, and they did 
so, and they .were very much jdeased with it; 
afld there w'ore some 8hoj)s open, 1 do not Ivuow 
whether they arc still open, in ■neiglibonrlioods 
where tlie tea was likely to ,l>c boiiglit by j)oor 
people. They sell it in the simps at. 2 s, 6 </. a 
pound. 

8191. You think that its additional strength 

makes jt more economical for use*than the lo^ct- 
priced.tea?—They mix it with llie China tea to 
strengthen it. ■ . . 

8192. The tea eompanics have not been very 
successful generally, have the.y, in Tndhi ?- 5 jTlie 
tea comj)aiues for a time were very unsueccssful 
indeed, but I think that they have tekeu a 
turn. As to the Assam Company, which 1 men¬ 
tioned, their shares only a little while ago were 
170 rupees a share, and they arc now 30() ru])cc8 ; 
and 1 know companies where the shares have 
doubled, trebled,, and even qiqulrup'h'd, within 
the last two years. 

8193. Sir C. Wintifidd.! But they were down 
very loW before?—Yes; they have not doubled 
upon the-par value, of course. 'But. the Assam 
shares at 800 rupees are 50 per cent, premium, 
'because there are'only 200 paid, and those shares 
were only 170 a year or two ago. 

8194., Mr. Cave.l Is thefo a large ]iopulation 
in the tea districts?—Not a largo population. 
When mv firm opened an estate, wc cultivated 
by local labour. Since' ffiat, as 'y«u ate aware, 
a good, deal of labour from other parts of India 
has gone to Assam, and now I believe it is con¬ 
siderable: 

SC 
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RlS/i. There hus been a regtiUr o( 

coolie.'', as there has b(Jen to the West Indiee, 
has there not'A—Yes. 

8iy«. Have those people settled", there perma-, 
HcutJy i'—They have settled thcrc^ There is a 
very firveurabie feature connected witli thooi, 
that the |)lanters havc.bepn able to maikc re-en¬ 
gagements with them, up-the tinie.ex])ir^l, with' 
very miieh greater facility than before,, and there 
seom.s to be a local popuhilion of these hnpofted 
coolies. ' • ' 

Do they come with their families?— 
Their fiimilies arc, T bcHcve, Ireginning to come 
to thefii to .some extent. 

81118. At th'st it was merely'a migration' <»f 
people wlio -went buck' after a certain time, was 
U not?-—Yes. 

81 l)!t, I did not ((iiite understand how you pr«- 

J )osed, with legard to opium, to. conjiteraet the 
lunger of a fall in .the revenue?—Whutl said in 
j'egani to opium was this, that if there was the 
danpfeiC from the cultivation in China which J 
cxpeeteil. J thought the first thing Avas for the 
G<»vernnKnt to find out whether that was tlie 
ca.se or not: ami if they found out that it was, 
they woidd hjivo cither to eontiniie the manufac¬ 
ture a Oil rediree the priee, or cl>e to do what has 
often lieen suggested, throAv it ojiCn to jirivalc 
enterprise, and get a duty .just in the .same way 
as ihcy ilo..froin Malwa opium; they get (!()(> 
rupees a chest from Malwa .ojiiuui: aud J think 
lliat according to the figures of the opium revenue 
and e.Npcnditnre for 187(l-71,alfhough the jiriccs 
which (licy got showed a considerable, increase, if 
Sir Kichard 'I’eniide’s esfinuite of, 97'i> rupees a 
cliesf only had been realised, it v ould lie found 
that the (ioverimient would have.not made move 
by llie mamifactuVo of o))ium in Jlengal tlian by 
ibe duly which they get from the Mnl'vn opiuni,' 
witlioul ariv trouble or difficulty at all. Many 
people tl.iniv that if the euHivation were thrown 
open, there uvuild he .siieli an increaisL' in .the quan¬ 
tity tiiMl the.dovenuncnt would get, from the 
duty of 60/. a chest, as large, a revenue as they 
get now or lai'gcr. , 

8;i('(>. If all dependa upon whether it can he 
groAvii as cJicajdy in .India as in (.’liina, taking 
into consideration the traiiait, of course?-—Yes. 

8201. Have you fiirm'ed any tqiinion iijton 
that?—i si mild think that with the ,fertile 
soil, llie favourable, elim'ute, the abundant 
supply o'f labour, and the experienee'that has 
been ^iriucd; in the manufacture, luul plenty of 
money, India ought to he able to hold hej own 
in growing ojrium against any jiart of Uie world- 
cxce.jit (lhinn ; .biit in China they arc growing 
opium for their own consumption at their own 
doors; Every chest .of opium that goes to 
China IVmn.Clalcuttaj for instanoe, pays about 25 
rupees a cH^st fot; freight, and then there is .the 
insurance., and charges of one kind and another, 
to get it to the seji coast, and thep to send it up 
into the intenor^ so that by tly; time 'fluii' “ 
arrives at tl»c place of conanniption, there'is a 
considerable sunount of charge added. The 
correspondence in tbart Blue Book containing 
the Kcjwrrt of tl^e Shanghai.ChfOnber of Com¬ 
merce, which WHS ver^ highly spoken of by Sir 
Rutherford Aleock, gives the rate' at which 
Indian opium and China. opium are selling at 
different places.' The report which .yra*- givftn 
by the'opium examiner for 'th^ Goveramfeat, 
shows that the sample, if if was a correct saimple, ■ 
of China opium, sent in by Mr.- Nuasarwangee, 


was very much iiaproved in quality, and vety 
much more assimilated than the Bengid opiums 
* thaq the samples he had seen before, i^oh wmre 
very inferior. I think that that .question of tli|i 
qftwty i.s as important as the question of the 
quantity. • ■ 

8202. Malwa opium' is far superior, is it not I 

—No; it is very good, buit I think tliat Patna is 
almost Hie bBst. - * 

8203. Besides those charges which you have 
mentioned, yqu have to add the bharge of taking 
the opium down -to Calcutta from the place m 
growth, aud then the duty?—Yes. 

8204. So that it is enormously weighted by 
the lime it gets to China?—The expense of 
sending it down to Calcutta is not. much, but tlic 
expense of sending it to China, and the duty you 
jm.y'there, and, the, scjiieezes which tli& mandarin 
takcR, liy the time it *gcts to tho hands of the 
consuiner.’.eonsiderahly weight it. . , 

■ You think fJiat. there is considerable 
danger that the Chinese may. drive us out of the 
market ? I* think thitt all the evidence which 
lias been given before this .Committee seems to 
go that way, and nll,Hiat 1 luive ever heard and 
soon 'on the sulijoct makes me think that that is 
the ilahger. . '1 am not afraid of Turkw, or 
Persia, nor any opium, except tho China 
opium. - 

8206,. I'do not see how your proposal to throw 
opeii'llie opium groivth add manufacture, would 
preaciitlhatjdiecnusQ you simply change tho form 
of aecminlj and you charge what is now diarged 
’ by the Govermnent forxthe cost of manufacture 
to the item -of duty 4 j’^ou do not rotluee the ex¬ 
penditure upon ppiiim in Ipdift by throwing open 
the inaiiufacture .and ginwth, do jyou ? — At 
present, as 'shown by tKc resuli of the last 
■ year’s opium, tlie Govcrmnentiliave got a profit 
by the duty, and also the profit of thc'manu- 
faetfirer; they have got more than the 60/. a 
eliest. r think'that private cultivation could 
bring down tbe jirifie in .case of need; in fact, 
that jirivate jicoplc could manhfaoture opium 
clieapertban fne (Tovernment, could, just as they 
maiiiifaeturcd Indigo cheaiief ilian tbe Govem- 
nien't could do ygars ago. 

8207. There would he a saving, no doubt, if 

that is so ; but would therte ho sufficient to enable 
them to coiinictc witfli the Chinese at their own 
doors ; that is the qiiestjon, is it not ?—-That is 
the question ; hut rt.hinJc the [lublic can produce 
snore cheaply than, tlie Government can; they 
would be,mote likely to do sd. Of course, in 
case of need, the Government would have to re¬ 
duce their duly. TJie duty upon Malwa opium 
has not always been 600 rupees; it has varied; 
and the Goveniinetrt, rather than lose 601 a 
chest, ’would have to toko lees. , . 

8208. But the whole sum of yottr omnioa is 

this, that there is a mmgin 'which ootald be ob¬ 
tained by the greater eiwnomy of private cultiva¬ 
tion than Government, cultivation, which would 
put off the evil day ?—I think that tbe Govern¬ 
ment themselves could produce opium ehei^r, 
if they .wanted, to do so, and in a largci'Touitity 5 
but I'think in all probability private cultivation 
would produce it chKaper still. - 

, 8209, When -you say .that the Govenament 
conld produce it ohdaper, do you mean there 
is exlravagence in the present management?—I 
think that tbe Govenuaenf could reduce the rote 
that they pay to the ryot. 1 waa told to hf e 
gCntienan only the other day, who had beett'OOB* 

aected 
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BSe^ed at ou« time with the opium department in 
Ilidift; at Patna, I think it was. 

8210. You mean that the cost of the rent of 

the land might reduced ?—The (ioverument 

take it from the produoers and pay a certain rate; 

I think that the producers cquid produce it at a 
lower rate, and yet make a profit.- - 

8211. If the Government were to lower the 
Tate to the ryota, they would hb enabled, by.more 
economical manageineut, to inak^L the Muine'profit 
themaelvcH, you think ?—buf 1 do nftt tliiuk 
tliat tins Govcrnmoiit Will‘ever mauage so econo¬ 
mically as private jMjrsons w<mld. 

8212. C. Wiupidd.'] You were giving just 
MOW Lord t'ttnn'hig'^ rules for the Kale of waste 
lands at Gs. an. acre '; hasrnot the result hecu 
that many of the tea companies lyid individuals 
bought a great deal .mop land in Ass.am and in. 
those parts than they-could pay for, ami flial 
latterly they have been obliged b> ask the Go¬ 
vernment to take back the land and'Airgivo tliem 
the payment ?—1 do not know whether lea com¬ 
panies have donfe so; individuals .have done so, 

I know.. Ah I have said, the lea eultivalion 
went through a periotl of very great depression 
indeed. Very soon after those rules eamc into 
operation large tractji of land were tokem up; 
in many cases people took more than .was wise. 

8213. Owing to the cheaj) juiee, ])e.oplc togk 
a groat deoihiore than they could pay'for ?-—Yes.'. 

8214. And that has heeq found not only in 
Assam,'but also in other parts of India, that a 
groat deal .of land has becji thrown, baek into 
the hands of Government ?—Ytss. 

8215. Iminud'erate expoctfl.tions were raised as 
to some of ihe adyantages to be derived from 
purchasing waste lauds?—Yes.*'-. 

8216. What objection did you see to the mo¬ 

dification of the rules that required all v^aste. 
lands to he sold by auction r—The ohjectimi that 
I saw to that was this, that we found jn*nctieally 
that when it was put q]f to sale by auctioir, a 
number of mock'buyers came forward, in .some 
cases Europeans, iu more' cases natives. I'liore 
were a number of cases where the imtivqs, in 
order to please the.Governmcnt, hid in the .auc¬ 
tion sales, ^arid when it was knocked down to 
them they could nut complete the bargain, and 
they were let.off And there was another Objec¬ 
tion not cuiinocted with the aviotion sales, Wc 
found that the Governmenr not surveying the 
land and selling il. iii plots as it is in other ])arls 
of the world, the moment that a nmn applied fur 
a survey, who was HU|ipo 8 ed to uuilcr^itand what 
he was about, and to ue an cxpericitccd man, 
other people would go competing for the land 
which he was known to be after. I myself have 
had to write up to our agent, not to make any 
inquiries, or amdy in his own name, because he 
woe experienced man. 

8217. But then the Guvemment should have 
done in Bengal what it did in other parts of 
India, and that was to make a survoyx)f the waste 
lands, and then mark, them into allotments itself, 
and then put them up for 8 ale.?-^That would 
have been the proper plan, do doubt. 

8218. You &ud.that you-thought .the future 
tea cultivation in the Eongra \ailey us great, 

, (xr greater, than in Assam ?-p-Tc 8 . , 

8219. But it is not the case' that the wield of a 
tea plantarion per acre is far less in the colder 
-clknate of Eangra than it is in. the moist damp 
climate of Asi^?—No, I do not think it is 
naterielly so, and quality is exceedingly good. 

«0.59. 


8220. But have you not always hoard it said 
that the yield is very much larger than iu A.-'sam? 
-^No, I do not thiiiK so. . I think that there is a 
great future for Darjeeling. 1 believe that Dar¬ 
jeeling is producing lea now to a very great 
extent. ' 

^221. You think tlmt in Assam, having passed 
through a period of dopres.-«iou, if is u'lw likely to 
flourish ?—I thiiih- so. 

8222. And w1nil limit to the cxtinivion of^thc 
• oultivatlon do you sec at jircitcnt; is the want of 
labour tin? oidy limit at pros nl ?—TIk- want of 
labour ivas one great ddhenity when fir.-l the tea 
cultivation took a “ great start. I \va.s in the 
Legislative (.'(luncjl of Bengal at licit time; there 
was lift end or paiij.s taken to rcgulale llic trans- 
, jiort of the coolies and to take care of them, and ' 
so o'n, and it was very difliciilt ami \.ciy c.x- 
pensive;- a great many of (hem run away,-and 
others would not re-eng ige at the end of the 
term. 

822.'J. Do you think that the failure of so many 
conqMHiics and the terrible depression of the tea 
entcrj)ri.so foi .some time was owing mainly to the 
companies and individuals having in llie fij-st in¬ 
stance brought a^^rcat deal more land into culti¬ 
vation tlnin they could find labour properly to 
sujierintend and keep in order, and also to tlie 
extreme ignorance and. iue.xpcrienee o.f inanv of 
the people employ id as maniigcr.s?-- I think 
that it was owing in. a great measum to the 
last cause that you have mentioned. I know 
myself persons who had great iliiriculty in 
finding superintendents, and who got all sorts 
of people who knew nothing about 'll. There 
are tea companies that are now juod.ncing tea 
of good quality tliat were not }>i‘.oducing it 
two years ago. I know cases where .the same 
com])any, under a man who understands the 
maiqigement liolter, is produeing very' much 
better tea, and making a ]»roflt instead of a loss. 

8221. But do not you think tliat bringing 
more land under tea eullivatiou than they i-ould 
kc<q) in order was one e.-uise of tlio dcqiressiou ? 
—That bad something to do with i(..' 

8225. A great inany of tliesii companies had 
to givt-- up land that they hud iilanted, if I 
rcmcinhcr right, and reduce their area of plant? 
—Some of the companies collapsed ivjtogcther. 

8226. But do you' think that now there is no 

S ianmt obstacle in the way.oi' a very consider- 
e extension ? -No, I do notjsee any obstacle 
•if labour (!ontiuucs to go to those districts, and if 
the popiilatiou increases from inn.ural '■fsauses, 
which I think it is dqiiig to some extent; I do 
not think that tlutrc is any great diflhnilty except 
labour. 

. 8227.. Do you consider tea cultivation to he 
more dejtendcnt on the vicissitudes of weather 
than any-othor luiltlvation?—No, not nearly so 
much as indigo cultivation. 

8228. Mr. Bi'ack.Ji There is this objection,to 
accumulating wa.sto land in fee simple, is there 
npt, that the land revenue being the jiriiicipal 
source of revenue iji India, therq would be no 
prospect of obtaining aisy revenue from that land 
for riic future 7-^1 am speaking of sales of waste 
land which never did give any revonne to the 
Govemmeut at alL 

82291 They have never given any; Jbut if a 
sufficiently long lease was given, there would be 
revenue to bo obtained iu -future, would there 
not P-^lTeB; but 1 do not think that people will 
take land on lease on the same terms as those on 
3 C 2 which 
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Mr. W. which they will buy the fee simple. At tlie time 1 did not hear much complaiat; ,.but n great 

MaUltmd. that Lord Canning's waste land rules came out, deal of c.om|)laint has arisen since. One ot the 

there was n j>roviuun under which persons could reasons, 1 tmnk, is, that persons are not so well 
33 June redeem the laud tax. Tliat,was soon repealed, off, and that they feel the pinch more tlian they 

' 871 . and very little was done under itj hut I am speak- otherwise, would do; and the rate having been 

ing i)f waste land that never produced anything Increased, it fajls very heavily upon tliom. 

to the Governnient at all. • 8242. Is it. necessary to make the tax such 

82.30. Was that only for the purposes of tea a very in(iuisiturial one; cannot the income be 

cnltivatioijV—h'or other purposes .is well, but I taken in many cases at its source?—It can be 

thipk mainly for the' tea cultivation. " so taken, in th^ case of payments of salaries and 

82.31. ' Are the, ex])enses connected with lea iiUere^t on Goveriiiuent paper; and on all pajr- 

cultivalion so great tjiat a long lease would hot incuts of that sort, the income tax is taken in 

be. sufficient to'indiicc anybody to undertake it? that way just in the same way as a bank in 

—No; 1 think'that a long lease would probably London deducts the income tax. All the in- 
indneo jicople if better lerms.coiiltl not be hiul; come tax on Government*papet is deducted wheu 
but 1 tlihik that they would, he certainly more • tlio interest is piiyablo. 

; attracted by being nliic to buy the land oulrighl. 821.3. Mr, JJirkiiaan.l Yon speak of the Assam 
The coffee eiiinvatioir in. (Vylon is eurricibon jdantatiousMia being ig'nnhesuthy jiarts of the 
under that syslein. ' country ?-^Assani is net 'so healthy as other 

8232 . liui nearly all oiir evulenee hitherto lias jiarts.' 

gone to ibis liiet, that a .30 ye.*irs’ lease has been 8244. T)o you consider any part of Assam 
sufficient for ordin.iry purposes lo iiuluco anyone ealculated frtr a Enrojican settlement?—Not for 
to take'bind and to give bim an interest,, in the a liurojiean settlement in the" same sense that 
cultivalion; is not that so?—Ye.x; but J think Darjeeling woiijd be, undoubtedly; but 1 think 
that, tlial ajiplics more to lands that were already that there are-numbers of planters there, andtlie 
in enltivalioii. A 30 years’lease seems lo be iiumbelii will be incrciiscd, although it Is not so 
given generally in llomhay, anil not a ]K'rmahent healthy ns other parts. 

sottleineiit; but J think that that applies more 8245. Ido not 100 . 1.11 jilanters living there for 
to cultivated laitds than to waste lamls. . ij, time, but ^coining and bringing their families 

8233. Sir C. H'infifirld.] Do not some' of the ‘ there?—No, T do not think they could. 

old tea companies hold their land on lease : they. . 8240. 'I'lien in tlmt case it would not be one ot! 
began tbeir cntcrjirisc before.ibc salTi of waste the adianeed posts that you spoke of?—No, but 
lands was allowed, did they not?—Yes; they it would bi' so at Darjeeling, and it would be iu 
did. ' the Kangra Valley, and all aliont there. 

82.3.i. Mr. yjeffc/i.j With regard lo llic culli- 8247'. la not the .price of Inilian tea very much 
valion of llm jiojipy, i thought lliat ciillivalors aJTected by the mode of packing and transit; is 
undertook the jnoduee of the j'ojipy, and :ul- ii.pt the packing very expensive ?—Of course the 
vanees wore made by the Government ?- -V'es; i>riec is affected by the expense of transit, 
so they do. 8248 . Jn ilie packing, 1 tliiuk, lead is used? — 

.8235. The Goverhniout do not aefiially yulti- Yes, Ic.iil is used' iu packyig, just as it is in 
vatc it themselves; they maki! ndvanees.fo other China. - 

people to collivjite it?—Yes; they make nil- 8240. 1-imderslOod ^hat the packages of the 
vanees to olher peojilc to cultivate it, and then India tea coinpaiiics were, really very expensive 
take the produce, at a certain fixed price,-into jiackilges; tlic lead and the wood pdekages ?— 
their own factorie.s, and Iherc the m.inufaeture is The wood packages arc not Very expensive; they 
completed. I helievc/timt what the ryots de- ar^ rather dear to buy, but tlioro have been 00 m- 
llver to tlie Govenuneni is the opium in .a very jiluints sometimes that they are not so good as the 
rough state, and the luanurueture is fuiishLil iu China packages. 

the factories. , 82.50. Would not the capital involved in pur- 

82.36. I he Irovetilmcnt do uot undertake the chasing tiie btnd be more profitably employed as 
sale tlieni.''elves in. Calcutta, but it is enirusted speeulution, in being applied to the tea planting 
to an aiietionecring-firm, is it not?—No; that, itself ?—Of course if you could buy at a very 
used to be the ease, but latterly the Government, ^ low ra.te, tlie capital involved in the purchase of 
for tlA' sakc'of saving expense, sell it themselves, land would come to very little. 

1 believe. ... 8251. Still .would not the capital be hotter 

82.37. They sell it “by auction?—Y'^es, just in cmi»loycd,as a rule,in the cultivation itself, tbftu 

the same way as before, only that f.hey sell it in the purcliasc. of laud?—No; 5«. au acre, I 
themselves, instead of an auctioneer selling it. llifok, is so little that it would hardly be oon- 

8238 -. With regard to the income tax, would sidcred, and even at I/, an ncre, 1 think it 
you kindly inform me on what portion of the would be better to buy outright. That is the 
pojiulalioii the income lax chiefly falls—I <an- result of the cxporionce in Ceykm. The land 
not tell you that. there culfivatcd with coffee is land which has 

8239. Chiefly in the towns, I presume?—Yes. been bought fnvn the Governnumt in foe simple. 

8240. Chiefly on those wlio do' not pay, for 8252. Another system has not been tried tWe, 

instance, tlic land tax ?—Yes; J think it would that of giving long leases ?—No; but as agenerol 
fall ’chiefly upon towns, hut it would fall also rule all over the wcfrld, T think yott fold that 
on those who pay the land tax, if they paid a people, if.they'can buy land outright, veiy much 
sufficiently largo! amoimt. • .prefer doing, so, even, though tliey do sink the 

8241. But, in your opinion, if tjio income tax .capital in4110 price, they pay for the land. 

was at a low rate, 'SUch as .2 percent., it ia not '8253.- Mr., J. B’. rl think yoB.stated 

an unfair mode of^ levying taxation? -^ Na that you have a groat ohj^orion 4o the export 
When I was in India the rate was about 2 per duty on rice ?~-Ym. 

cent, and then India was more prosperous than 8254. Would not the same objeotion apply in 
It has been lately; people wore ddinghetter alld principle to all duties mi the export of promieel— 

■ Tee. 
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Yei.^ My objection to the export du^ on 
nee k jaet tbis: that rice can be produced, and 
is produced to a large extent in other countries 
where the export is tree. That is my objection 
to it. If there is any article of Indian produce 
which competes wiUi tSiat Cf other countries, and 
if it is heavily taxed, I think the same objection 
would apply to it. I do not think that if you 
look over the tariff there is any export duty on 
anything except rice that 1 conceive is objec¬ 
tionable. 

8255. Is not the effect of the duty U[)Ou the 
export of rice to give a bounty to the producers 
of rice in other cojintrics?—Yes. 

8256. And thereforo it must be objeetionablc!, 
and an injustice to the producer or cultivator of 
rice in India?—Yes, T tliink so. 

8257. What is about the average price of rice 
in India ?—I suppose that it can he put on board 
at about 5 1. or 6 /. a ton. 

8258. And what is the revenue that is pro¬ 
duced?—The revenue t think is about a (nmrler 
of a million from-all ])nrtH of -India. The export 
duty, at lOw. a ton, f think will he found to l)c 
equal to that. 

8259. And you have reason to ihink that 
already they are beginning to feel the effect's of 
that duty in foreign comjtetition?—-Yes; and 1 
can put in mercantile circulars from China, .and 
from Saigon, which state that, in coHse<iuejice 
of there being a great demand for rice in China, 
25,000 tons of shipping hud Just gone down to 
Saigon and IJunkoK. In mV time •there used -to 
be a very large trade in rice between Calcutta 
and China, and J. think that that has aH been 
divertetl; of course, Siam and Coeliin China, • 
being nearer to China, haye the advantage al¬ 
ready; and then the Ilengal and liurmese rice 
is further weighted with this extra duty. 

8260. There w'as formerly a duty on the ex- 

? ortof saltpetre froin India, was there not?—' 
'here was formerly a duty on the cxiwrt of B.alt- 
petre which was doubled in the time of Mr.. 
Laing, and injuved the trade. 

8261. The cffpcJ; of thot'diity was to de.slroy 
the expprt, w'as it not ?—It did not dcst.ia)y it, 
because there is iin export still; but it destroyed 
the duty, because it gave such a stimulus to the 
production of oi'tihc^ saltpbtre in Fi’anco iind 
iJermany that the fJovernmont found that they 
were obliged to reduce the duty, ami fihjilly' to 
give it up altogether. * 

8262. They have given up the (hily after 
having ruined the trade?—I will not say that 
they have ruined the trade, but they have injured 
it. ■ 

8263. Is the export now equal to what it was? 
-No. 

8264. Then, in fact, the Government have done 
something towards ruining the trade without 
benofiting the revenue ?—Yes. 

8265. And you fcarthat a similar result may 
occur with regard to rice ?-“Ye 8 ; because' India 
having lost the whole of that trade to China, 1 
am afraid-the' same thing is taking plac^ with ^o 
trade to Manritius and to Ceylon. 

8260. JMr ‘IT. Baxley.'\ You have told us that, 
in your miinion, the opium and the tea may be 
almost infinitely extended?—I think tea may be, 
and opium may be considerably extended. 
Opium requires good scnl, and could not be 
extended to tlie same extent .as tea, I suppose; 
butettl I apprehend that'ituould be considerably 
exteuijed in India if necessary. 

6 ^. 


8267. And do you think that there are the 
same facilities for extending "the cultivation of 
rice, flax, cotton, and sugar ?—Of rice certainly. 
Ffax can be produced. There is not much sugar 
proiluflod.in India now compared with w'bat there 
use'd to be ; “not for export to Europe. Tlie pro¬ 
duction could bo extemliid, but there is not so 
much domniid for.Indian siigar^or Europe as 
there used to be"; Indian sugar is more used in 
India it-^clf. .1 remmnhcr tlic time when we 
never used .to send any sugar from Iteiigal to 
Itoiubay ; now there is a large cxjiorl of it from 
Bengal to Boinhay. 

8208. Are yon acquainted with the niean-s of 
extending the cultivation of cotton ?- No, T am 
not ))ru(‘licaHy acquainted with it; hut' l,know 
th.at great j)aips have haen Imstowed by many 
jieoplc u]ioii the cidtivation of eptton, and 1 am 
glad to se<- iliat the Government have ju.st estab¬ 
lished a IJoard iif Aurieiilture. 

8269. Can you tell me whether yon think the 
Hgrietdtur.al or the mamifaeturing resources itrc- 
dominnte iii India?—1 think tlic agricultural. 

8270. Mr. J.i/tfi’ltiDi.l Is it the ease tluit no 
land revenue at all is raised from the lea planta¬ 
tion in tlic T.ower ]*roviuees ?—No. 1 think that 
gencr.ally the tc-a jd.aotations arc held in fee 
simple, that the (iovcrninont get nothing from 
them. 

8271. B'liat was the land before it was sold 
as waste V h'lnvst land, a great deal of it. 

8272. .\iid e.an you state, rvmghly what the 
value per a.a-c* of a (louri'shing tea plantation is 
at prc.seul ?—No, T eaniiottc.il you that veyy 
well. 

8273. It is of coii.siilorable value, is it not'?—. 
Yes, of consideralde value; but then, of eonrsc, 
there has been a very heavy expense incurred in 
buildings ami imj.ort.ing labour, and so on ; that 
is tlic greatest part of the cxjicnsc, iuld wages, of 
course, 

8274. (’oinjinreii with opium, is it anything 
like .a.s v.aluahle .as opium land ! -:No, J sliould 
think not, 

827.0. Iliil it is more valiiahid, is it not, even 
taking into eoii.sideration llu^ outlay tliaf has been 
hestowod upon it, than a great deal of land in 
India that d“-s pay Land revenue.?—Yes; it is 
more valuable witli the outlay that ha.s been 
made upon it. i 

827(1. Mr.Do the tea plantations 
re<|uirc manure?—There is the expense of clear¬ 
ing the laml. if it is forestland, and.tho wviges, 
and tke jiav of the Europt-an siiperintcn<leueo, 
which is, of eomse, very heavy; and they ai’c 
beginning now to use manure; ami then there is 
the cost of the boxes, and the ex]>eusc of sending 
it down. 

8277. Mr. .Ltjlfylton.'] What sort of land is 
rcgapled as suitable for tea cultivation?—! do 
not think that it recpi’u’cs n'ny particularly.rieli 
land„but such land as you find in .Assam. Tlierc 
has been a good deal of indigeiiotis tea, which 
was found sonic time ago; there arc jungles that 
were found, when cleared, to have some tdd tea 
']>Iantations, svliich were sujiposcd to have been 
abandoned inany years iigo. 

..^8278, In the event of a great diminution in 
opium cultivali»n;in India, could tea cultivation 
take its place ? — No ; tea could only flourish in a 
rather hilly country, and opium is produced in 
the plains. 

8279. Sir T. Bazhy,"] Do the Chuiese como 
and labour in the Indian plantations ?—No; we 

3 C 3 . tried 
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Mr. H'. tried once or twice getting the Chinese round, they are not now improving it so much as to make 
Ahitiand. but did not succeed. They have been brought Ssreally Mod. quality. 

• round, not mere ordinary labourers, but men who 8281. 1 suppose it is rarely found that when 
.tunc ^ove been clever in drying the teaj but it has an ojjiutu smoker is once used to a strong kind 
been foun^l, now tliat the system of manufaetur* of oniura he takes to smoking n less strung kind F 
ing tea is sufficiently well -understood for us to —He would not unless be were obliged by being 
dispense with Chinese labour. I brought them too poor to buy the best, 
round myself ajt one time. , _ 8282. Mr. Cooper told us that the Chinese 

8280. Mr. Is China opium an n]>iuni 'opium was not more than half as strong as 

atjproximatilig in strcn'gth to ljulian ojuum?-— Indian opium^, but your information is, pSthMs, 
This Report, to wlueh T have referred, says that more recent than his?— The information which I 
the samples sent round approximated in strength have is dated about a year and a-half or two 
and in, quality to Tndian opiunrdn away that no years ago; but that information is derived from 
sample which they hful seen before had done, what the. Government of Cahiutta have in their 
U]) to that time it was generally said that it was own hands. They have got the jamples, and 
very, inferior both in quality and in strength,. their own opium examiner’s rejmrts, 
particularly in quality. It is a (question whether . ' ■ 
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SMEE AYRTON, in the Chair • 


Major Bateman Chami’ain, r.e., called in; and Examined, 


8283. C7ioi;')wa».] Will you be good enough 
to state what office you Imld under the Govern¬ 
ment of India?—I am Director in Chief of the 
Govenimc^t portion of the Indo-Eui'opcan Tele¬ 
graph. 

8284. You arc aware that in tlie account^ of 
the revenue of India for 1869-70, Ihere is an 
item for “ Telegraph ” of 202,932 /., “ Ditto in 
England," 44,110 /., as the rceciide for the reve¬ 
nue for that year from telegraphs?—Yes;do . 
not answer for the Indian portion of tlwl; I only 
answer for the receipts of the Indo-Eiiropcau 
Telegraph, whiclf are separate, the English and 
Indian receipts of the line connecting England 
with India; 1 have nothing to do' with the tele¬ 
graphs in India itself. ^ 

8285. What portion of that receipt, then, is 
made up of the telegraphs with which you are 
connected ?—Taking the total sum shown in the 
receipts for that year, the receipts in India during 
that year wore 73,041 /., and oT the receipts iu 
England 44,11011; hnt those are not the actual 
earnings of the line, because a great portion of 
that was duo to fortper years, 

8286. Those arc receipts within the year?— 
Those are the receipts within that particular 
year. 

8287. Can you tell' us what were the actual 
earnings within that year?—The .amount was 
76,126/. 

8288. Will you be good, enough to state from 
what telegraphic lines of coniinuuicatihn this 
money is earned ? —This money is earncd'by the 
Government portion of what is called the Indo- 
European Line, the original line of telegraph to 
India. The lines that are under my charge mave . 
Kurrachee .and extend through the Persian Gulf 
to the mouth of the Eu])hrate8 and Tigris, and 
another branch touches the Persian coast at 
Buebire, and runs up to Teheran; that line is 
fed from Europe by'the'rndo-Enfopc,an Coui- 
paniels' special line, vid Prussia and Russia; 

8289. Which joins it at Teheran ?—-Which 

joins it at Teheran. The other fork of the line 
18 fed by the European system m'd Constantinople 
to Bagdad. - ' 

8290. By the Tiurkish Government?—It is 
supported by the Turkish Government; but at 

0.5ih 


j)rc8ent tlu' bulk of tljc traffic passes vid Russia, 
wbicli is by far the best route. 

8291. Do those receipts include only the shave 
of the Government of India for their portion of 
the liire, or arc they receipts tor the messages 
through ?—What I nave stated as the earnings 
of.the line, 7C,0(M)/. odd, arc the", actual earnings 
of the line, its own share (jf the gross receipts 
for that jiarticular year. 

8292. iVnd is there any charge iiichidcd for 
transmission in India, oi- is your line, s('parate for 
the jntrposcs of this aceount from the telegraphy 
ih India?—It is separated entirely. 

8293. Cat) yon state what has been the general 
character of tiie earnings of the linc/within the 
last few ycaVs?—For the first four or five year.s 
we averaged 96,000/. earning."; then in 1869, 
from several causes, the feceipts I'cll to 76.000 /.; 
and afterward^ they fell a little again, and now 
they arc rising. 

8294. Wha/. was the cause of that full in the 

receipts in 1869?—From tin* 1 st of .limitary 
1869 we yeduced the through tarifl’for a message 
from England4o India lyoin is. to 2 /. 17.«.; 
and although wc increased the number of our 
mcssage.s, yet wc did not do so sufficiently to 
make the 4otal receipt eipial to what it was 
before. ' * '. 

8295. Wliat was your share of that rediie- 
lion?—Wc reduced our charge, from 21. 10.«. to 

1 /, 8.<t, . • 

8296. Arc the details of the line under your 
charge contained in the Paiier which was laid 
before Parliament in T87(»?—Yes. 

8297; What is the lowest point to which your 
telegraphic roceijits have fallen since tlu* reduc¬ 
tion of the rates?—That w.a» the lowest yiiur up 
to that date, when they fell to the sum of 
76,000/. . . 

8298. Do you happen to know what ifioy were 
in the last year that is just eonclmled ?— In the 
last year tha't is jiisf coticliided we have hail other 
causes at .work that have reduced the amount; 
hut the number of messages has gone on increas¬ 
ing. Our actual receipts haVe gone down to 
53,000/., I think it is; but then we also have to 
add to that a small sum for the earnings, of the 
Persian line. - 

3 C4 
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8299. Wlm< luis been the cause of the last 8312. Chairmm.l But what will your sliare 

C/iumpain, reduction to which you have just referred?— be of the revenue from the telegraphs under 

tt.E. The ojKBning of Uie lied Sea line is the principal wur charge now that two lines are opened?— 

— cfuise, wiiich took away , a great portion of our Well, pretty well convinced that we (an 

ay June traffic for n considerable time. (spnsiderably more than pay our working ox- 

jByi* 8 .‘K)(». Has that rendered it necessary for you penses, which have been reduced very much 

lo aller the rale again?—Wc have been com- during the last year, but that we cannot pay any 

pcllcd, in cuniiuunicatiou with the Rod Sen line, large interest on the capital expended. 
to raise our aato from 2/., 17». cyen'lually to have a double and a very expensive lino Sfrom 
4/. IDs.;.it was done gradually. In the year end to end; it coSts^ a- groat deal'of money to 
1869-70 the Red Sea line was not opened. Our keep lip; it is wdrkbg admirably, but at the 

share of the rate is still very low; we only got same lime the rates can,not be put so high as 

If. 8 s. out of the 4f; 10s., and a small portion on to make the thing pay a really good dividend, 
thb Persian line, from Teheran toBushiro, wliieli 8313. Starting from the 53,000 f, which you 
it is rather difficult to give exactly. Wc pay'a .earned in the year just closed, what do you think 

your probable future gross income?—I 
use of tlmriiiie; and this Inst year avc got only a calculate that wc sliall have next year upwards of 
total suiiuif 2,850 f. for (hat; so that Our gross 70,000/., and that we shall gradually increase our 
recci]it?i for the lust year, 187()-71, were 56,250/. e.arning, but not very rapidly, 
altogether. . . 8314. Cun you state to the Conimiftee what 

8301. Jlow docs it happen that you have kejit has been the lirtal sum expended m the con- 
ou the lower rate, whilst the whole charge is Ktruction of the lines under your charge ?—The 
much higher than it wiw when you I’edue.cd your total .sum cxpctided is 1 , 111 , 600 /., but a portion of 
rate ?—We raised our rate. AVe got our share that is recoverable; 1 think about 95,000/. is re« 
(a certain share), hut not such a large proportion covernblc. 

as the company got wliieh feeds us. It Atas 83 1 5. RccovcraUe froin whom?—From the 
found lli.at they were absolutely irnable, owing Persian and.Turkish fTOvernments. 
to the o]M!uing ol’ llio Red Sea line, to rvork at , 8319, J-.HUihinstone^ That was the sum 

the low rates; it was on their account that the expended by the Indian Government?—Yes, by 
rates were raised; and the Britisli Indian Com- the ludign (l^veriiment.^ 

pany found that .they were conijielled to-misc 8317. i'hairman.'\ And by the Iloiufe Govern- 
their rate.s. Then we raised inerely in self de- inent also, I snppose,.iu supplying materials?— 
fence, because that raising of the rate's reduced YesI that includes all charges, 
the number of me.sstiges. • ■ 8318. As well'ns the cxpoiiaes of superintca- 

8302. Is the result of opening the llt‘d Sea dence in laying down the line ?-^All that. 

line that the rates are now higher llian they were account of the 

before it Avas opened?—They are higher tliaii Avorking expenses, taking the year. 1869-70?— 
they Avere, but liicre are two good lines to India Yes, the working expenses for that iiarticular year 
now; tliai is an extra security, wliicli has to b« were 81 , 000 /. 

p-aid for, by the public. ' 8320. Atid haAx you them f 6 r l870-71 ?—For 

8303. The Avliole ihrougli rate lias been 1870-71, they are reduced considerably; Ihat'C 
raised, but hag your' rate bei-ii raised in the not the figures Avith me. 

Inst arrangement? — (.)ur rates have been 8.32 1 . Perhitjis you can give the Committee, in 
slightlj' raised. ,We us,(?d,to get 1/. 8 «. for the a tabular form, for the period since 1865-66, the re- 
Avholc length of the Pcr.xian Gulf, but from reijits and-the working expenses, and the surplus 
Bushire we only got 1 /., and the hulk of the or deficiency?—Yes; this Return in my hand 
me 8 s.nges Avent by JUishire. Noav, since Fehuary, givesIhe.total sum cxpendcd,uptothc31stMaroh 
we have raised it to 1 /. 8 #.; and no matter 1870-71,1,111,973/.—(Pu/e Appendix.) 

Avliolhcr a message comes from Turkey, or via 8322. Sir C. JFiHtf/ield.J Since then there may 
Persia, it pays by the calde the sajue, amount of have becii some outlay on plant?—^’I'hcrc hasbeeo 
1 /. 8 X. no outlay on plant to speak of. . 

83(M. Sir S. Aoii/nole,'] Are Ave lo under- 8.32.3. Chaiminn.J Referring uoa? to the Par- 
stand that (hoiigli tlie rate has been raised, and linmentary Paper, can you give the Committee 
thc'^ruiiihev of iiiessngos has increased, the ix- the information which they desire?—Yes; here 
ceipts have fallen ofl'?—The rates have not been arc the different years.. The working,expenses 
raised for the yc.-ir 1869-70, Avliieb I am talking of. of the Indo-European • 'telegraph for 1865-66, 

8305. But the miiiibcj' of messages, you say, were 70,0007. in round*numbers; the average 

has huTcased?--Yes, steadily. earnings from 1865,-66 to 1868-69 Avere 

8306. And yet the receipts have fallen off*?—96,000/; ' 

Yes. .. 8324. Mr. J'^awcett.] Will you put side by side 

8307. Cliuirninti,] Since the Red Sea tele- in your talniiar statement the receipts and the 
griipli has been opened the •number of messages expenses ? —Yes; the working expenses were 
has been reduced, lias it not?—Yes; it AAxnt 70,000L in 186.5-66; 77,000/. in 1866-67; 
doAvn hist year from 40,000 to 41,000 messages, 76,000/. in 1867-68 ; and rather under 70,000/. 

I think. . _ in >868-69., 

8308. Po you reC'dlcctAvhat it Avas in 1865-66? 8325. C/ia/nnon.] Can you tell us Avbat pro- 

—About 28,000, 1 think. jiortion the Btiperintcndenoe of officers bears to 

8309. And it Avon t on steadily increasing till the other expenditure ?—Would you include the 

1869-70, when it AA-as 46,000?—Yes. ^ signalling establishments- 

8310. And this last year it has jfallen to 8326. No; I meant the superior European 

41,000?—Yes. ^ . officers?—No, I cannot tell you that; 1 can 

8311. Sir C, The rates were give yon the exact pay-of .CAiery indiAridual ftom 

raised about two months ago, were they not ?— this table which I have juat inade up. 

They were raised in February. 8327. What is the superintending establish¬ 

ment ?— 
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ment?—'tn Persia the whole estahlishmont, 
inidadiDg all thb eigaallers, the probationers, the 
iiupeetors (£ the line, the mechanicians, the traffic 
manocer, the medical superintendents, the super* 
intendente cf the line, and the directors amounts 
altogeUier to 1,665/!. per month; that is for 
Persia itself, ^en, in addition to that, there is 
the Perman Gulf establishment, which includes 
all the directors, the traffic branch, the medical 
branch, the electric branch, the workshops, and 
the whole StalF for working the land-lino and the 
cable-line, and the total cost of that is, at present, 
2^200/. a month, in round numbers. 

8328. Have you the establishments in England 
and India?'—The establishment in England is 
oomparativoly >mall. I have given yon the 
Indian charges as they arc paid by the month. 
In England there is my own salary and office 
(I am in England generally in the summer, 
and travelling in the winter; I have just 
returned about a fortnight ago), amounting to 
1,763/. 12 s. 6 d. The London office is 1,15(5/. 
a year, and the Constantinople office is 473 /. ; 
tiiat is all that is paid out of India. 

8329. At Kurracheo, is there any sejiarato 
establishment ?—That is included in what I have 
given already. 

8330. Is the rest of the ciqiendituro made up 
of materials and repairs?—The total expendi¬ 
ture is made up in this way: establiRliinent; 
house rent in Persia for some of the subordinutes, 
which is a small sum of only 330 /. a year; 
travelling expenses, which are rather consider¬ 
able in Fersia; repairs to the line; stores which 
are required, electric stores, and occnsioually iron 
poles and insulators, and things of that kind; 
printing and postage: and the payment of the 
line guards, who are maintained to keep the lino 
in order, and repair it the moment it breaks 
down. 

8331. What is the cost of that last item ?— 
The Ime guards on the Bclooch coast cost us 
1,140 /. a year, and on the I*crsian line they cost 
us 1,200 /. a year. 

8332. Do you think the expenses are likely to 
bo increased or diminished?—Wc can reduce 
them, and are now reducing them; we have 
nearly reduced to the amount, covering every 
single thing, of 62,400 /. a year, and, perhaps, 
we min come down to 60,000 /. in a very short 
time. 

8333. Would that include all the average 
annual expenses of relaying and replacing the 
telegraph ?—It includes everything in that way ; 
but no extraordinary expenditure, such as might 
be necessary in case a cable were utterly broken, 
or in case the Persian line, for instance, were 
demolished. 

8334. Do you maintain any vessel to look 
after the line r—We maintain a vessel at Kur- 
rachee. 

8335. Is the charge for that vessel included? 
—A part of the charge is included, all the engi¬ 
neering staff of the vessel is included, but for the 
last year or two the cost of the vessel has been 
debited to the Marine Department at Bombay. 

8336. How long do you estimate the marine 
cAblo will lost, or when will it become necessary 
to iuenr heavy expenditure to rmiair or replace 
il?—Tliat is a question which 1 think nobody 
dojuld answer; it has never been found out yet 
how long oables can be depended upon. Our 
present cable was lidd in the early jtart of 1864, 
(md it is as good now, and tests as well, as when 

0 . 59 . 


it was laid; but wc hare had to repair it very 
often where it has been chafed 1 ^ rocks, or cut 
by an anchor, or where a latent fault has deve¬ 
loped itself. 

83.37. Do you mean that apart from these 
special causes, it gives no indication of decay in 
its general appearance and structure ?—No, the 
cable itself does not; wc have seen some signs 
not of general decay, but places have been cut 
out, and 1 have brought home pieces to show 
here ; I have had no opinion given of them as 
yet, but they seem to mo to show that a cable 
cannot bo depended upon to last for ever. 

8338. But have you been able to form any 
judgment ujion the disintegration of .the cable, 
BO as to give us an idea how long it will last?— 
No; I have only just arrived in England, hut the 
general opinion is that a cable should last 30 or 
40 or .'>0 years. 

8.3.39, Sir C. Winff/IrldJ] It depends upon 
what bottom it lies upon, whether it is mud or 
not?—Yes; it is impossible to give a general 
answer to the question. 

8340. Chairmaiu'] Docs your estimate include 
repairs of accidents?—Yes; ive put down a cer¬ 
tain sum for that for a number of years, and we 
calculate that the cost of the line would be .about 
that. 

8341. Sir C. WhififielJ.] Mr. Thornton, in his 
note nt page 48 of the Purliamcntary Paper of 
April 187(1, say.s that the annual expenditure 
for management and maintenance has averaged 
80,0<)0/. for four years?—1 think Mr. Tliornton 
has given it in round numbers, and I gave you 
more accurate numbers; but it went very nearly 
to 80,000 /. At page 20 in those Returns, moved 
for on the .31st of M.ivch 1870, you will see the 
aum total at the bottom for the different years, 
I see where my error has arisen; I gave you, 
taking them from these Tables, the working ex¬ 
penses incurred and paid in India, and 1 did not 
include thoseincurreef and paid in England, whie.h 
amount to 4.5,000/., to be divided over five years. 

8342. Then Mr. Thornton i.s correct ? —Yes. 

8343. Then Mr. Thornton say.s that the work¬ 
ing of the Persian lines Inw cost the (fovernment 
23,000/. a your?—Yes. 

8.344. And he recommended that these Persian 
lines should be given up and made over to the 
Persian ({ovcniincnt; has that been done?—No; 
I think that the recommendation was afterwards 
generally withdrawn. The idea now is that it 
would he better to keep the I’crsian dine.'i, jjhich 
will pay us something; and hitherto they have 
paid us nothing. 

8.34.5. AA'^liat was the arrangement with the 
Persian Government for the working of those 
Persian lines?—The original arrangement was 
that the Persian Government were to pay for 
the wire and material from lingland, and supply 
UB with poles and labour; the English Govern¬ 
ment were to grant the officers and the men to 
superintend and to work the line, and the whole 
of the receipts up to the sura of 12 ,U (>0 /. a year 
were to be paid to Persia. In those days the 
traffic did not jmss by Persia but kojit by Tur¬ 
key ; the consequence was that the rcceipta 
never reached 12 , 000 /. a year; and although wo 
wore obliged to spend a great deal of mone^ in 
keeping the line up we got nothing at all by it. 

8346. It was ns Mr. Thornton says, worked 
at a dead loss of 23,000 /. a year ?—Yes, 

8347. But since the Indo-European, Mr. 
Siemens’, lino through Russia, has been esta^ 
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Iwhed, docs that some armngwicnt with tiie Per¬ 
sian Government go on?—No; since Siemens’ 
line was opened wc have come to the agree¬ 
ment that, instead of the Persian Government 
t^lng nil the receipts up to 12,000/, a year, we 
give them a lump sum of 4,800/. a year; we 
give it tlicm, no matter what the receipts of the 
line are; and w'e halve the remainder of the re¬ 
ceipts with tlie company. 

8348. What has been the financial result of 
that atraugeineut since the opening of Siemens’ 
line; is it that you have been getting some 
revenue from it?—We have been getting some 
revenue from it, and we hope to get more. 

8349. Can you give me some idea what the 
revenue was; was it a very insignificant sum ? 
—The first year that tliat system was tried we 
received about 10,500/.; deducting the Persian 
royalty of 4,800/., there remains .'5,700/.; wc 
got hiiir of lliat, and the other half we take as 
purl payment of (ho old debt that Persia owes 
us. 

8350. Now il. so happens that, in eonsequence 
of the British Indian Submarine and the Indo- 
European (that is Siemens’) Line having agreed 
with the Government of India to raise their rales 
to 4/. 10*., and the Turkish rates not being 
raised, messages can now go through Asia Minor 
to Cioiistantinojile at a very much lower price 
than by the liulo-European or Suez Line; is 
not that the ease?—Yes; the rate by Turkey is 
2 /. 17 *., as our rate was feruierly, and ours is 
4/. 10*. 

8351. So that there is an Inducement to 
poojilc to send their messages through Turkey? 
—A private individual ecri(Ung a message ahout 

rivate affairs ought to take the Turkish Line, 
ecause the messages only take 3(5 hours between 
England and India, but merelmuts ai-e eoinpelled 
to take the short line ; taking our average for a 
few days it was 2 hours .and 55 ininuies, 

8352. When the Vienna Convention meets 
again, is it the intention of Turkey to raise her 
rates?—We hojuj to induce Turkey to raise her 
rates; if wc could lower ours it would be a good 
thing; but there is no understandiug come to as 
yet. 

8353. Do you find that on the Indo-European 
Line, in eousequCnce of raising • the rate to 
4/. l(t*., the result has been that while the 
niimh u' of nies.sages ha.s diminished, the amount 
of receipts has increased ?—Yes; they have in¬ 
creased since we raised the rates. 

8^54. But tlie messages have diminished in 
number ?—Decidedly ; hut not nearly so much 
as to affect the increase of rate. 

8355. Then Mr. Thornton saj’s in his memo¬ 
randum that tliere is a charge against the tclc- 

( rRiphs of 20,0(M) I. which might more properly 
)C charged against the political department; 
now 1 cannot very clearly, looking at the lletum, 
make out what tlie nature of those political 
cliarges is; but first I will ask, has any portion 
of those charges here described as political, been 
transferred Irom the telegraph to the general 
Government ?—Mr. Thornton says : “ But he- 
eidcH tills. Colonel Goldsrnid and Mr. Kellner 
point out that of the cxpenBes hitherto cliarged 
against the telegraph there are several, such as 
payments for the hire of occasional steamers, 
that ought never to he repeated, and others that 
have nothing to do wj.tn the maintenance or 
working of the telegraph, and which, if con¬ 
tinued, ought to be c^ged against the political 


department.” The foot is. that one of those 
charges, I presume, which is alluded to, is the 
payment of the political agffiit and hiis escort 
(which he is obliged to have) on the ooast of 
Beloochiston. He was origmally sent there ,to 
arrange for the construction of the l^d line 
along the coast with the petty chiefs of the 
lace, and it was very necessary that he should 
e there; but, at the same time, he not only did 
work for the telegraph department, but there is 
no doubt that he did e great deal for fho political 
department also. 

8356. But if there had not been a telsgrapb 
there would have been no thought of sending a 
political agent there, I presumeY-r-Possibly not. 
I cannot say as to that; but the fact is, that ha 
was charged entirely to the' Telegraph Dei«rt- 
ment. 

8357. Has that charge been struck out?—We 
are in future to pay hiuf this; that is to say, we 
shall pay him altogether, and recover the amount 
from the Political Department afterwards; htdf 
his own pay, and the pay of his escort. Then 
there wci’c gun boats sent up; once or twice 
11101*6 were little disturbances along the coast, 
and it was thought advisable to send gun boats. 
But it should be remembered that in the old day# 
there was always an Indian navy kept in toe 
Persian Gulf, and the necessity of that was 
recognised at the time. They did away entirely 
with the Indian navy, and sent up Her Majesty’s 
ships now and then; and the extra coat of toe 
gun boats going up ought not, we thought, to be 
charged entirely to the telegraphs. For instance, 
there are occasions when Colonel Pelly, the 
political agent there, employs gun boats; and I 
think their cost was cliarged to the Telegraph 
Department. Another instance is, that we keep 
up a station on the Persian GuUi namely. An- 
gaum, that we have no need for, telegraphically 
speaking; it is not really required for me tele¬ 
graphs, but is required really for political pur¬ 
poses. It is a kind of naval station; a coining 
station for any of Her Majesty’s ships going 
there; so that we actually keep up a stivtion 
there, which might be struck off witoout ityuty* 
to the telegrajih itself. 

8358. But you know that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment iicy the Imperial Government 70,000/^ a 
year for the naval service of the Persian Gulf; 
BO that it is not the fact that, because too Indian 
navv has been abolished, the service is no longer 
rendered; it is rendered in another way, and 
paid for; therefore any charge for sending gun¬ 
boats to the Persian Gulf, necessitated oj the 
telegraphs, ought surely to be debited to toe 
telegraphs?—It might be looked upon in that 
way, certainly; but the gunboats have been sent, 
I believe. 

8359. To what degree has this charge id 
20,000/., under the head of ** political,” whito 
stood against the telegraph, been reduced now; 
by transferring items such as you describe to 
the general imperial charges?—This refers . to 
Colonel Goidsmid’s letter on the subject. CoIon 
nel Goldsrnid ,and Mr. Kellner pomted out toot 
this sum of 20‘,0C0/. might bo reduced. I do not 
know exactly how they make up toe 20,000 
We have reduced everything now that can he 
fairly done. 

8360. You cannot say bow much that Hetti Jiaa 
been reduced ?—I oaBnot quite moke put hovr 
toe 20,000/. is made up. Mr. Thornton makes 
up sevend items from Colonel Goldonid's msd 
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ftom Mr. '^KcllnerV letters. The fact is, that 
now, except the payment to the political ^ent, 
and the pnjinent to the tribes, small subsidies to 
the tribes along the coast, and this payment of 
4j8007. to the Persian Government, there is 
nothing in the form of a political charge except 
this single station of Angaum. 

8.^61. But I suppse you could inquire and 
put in an exact statement of the amount by which 
it has been reduced ?—Yes, 

8362. You say that you have reduced your 
expenditure on maintenauce and nmnagctnenl by 
a Considerable sum, and I expect this sum is 
very considerably made up by the reduction of 
political charges ?—No; the reduction to which 
I Alluded is made up almost entirely of reductions 
in the working staff. 

8363. I forgot what it was you said, that in 
the last year the cost of management and nmiti- 

tenauce had been reduced to-? — About 

02,000/. 

6364. I should like to know to what degree 
timt 20,000/. has been reduced by transferring 
the charges which arc still incurred to the 
political department, because then it becomes a 
question whether they ought to be so transferred, 
or whether they ougiit not t<) be entirely charged 
to the telegraph ?—I think there are no eliarges 
now except this station of Angaum, which we 
keep up for political purposes. 

8365. And you Siud tliut half the cost of the 
political agent on the Boloocliislan const was 
charged to the jwlitical <lcpartincnt; he is kept 
up still, 1 suppose?—Yes. 

8366. Will you put all tliatin in a Statement? 
—Yes —( Vide Appendix.) 

8367. Then the cost of the maintenanceslnj) 
was for some years charged to the marine, de¬ 
partment; and now a ])roportiou of the co.'<t you 
say is charged to the tijegraphs ?—¥««. 

8368. But why should not the whole he 
charged to the telegraphs; a private com])any 
has to pay for its maintenance sliip, lias it not '( 
—Yes, hut this vessel (the “ Ainbcrwitch ”) is 
not used entirely by us; she is at the disposal of 
the political authorities at Kurrachee, and she 
has also been used for instance, in laving the 
Ceylon cable with whicli we have nothing to do; 
she is not entirely at onr disposal, hut is kept at 
Kurrachee if not wanted elsewhere; and the 
vessel herself is one of the Bombay marine 
veesels. 

8369. You have not attempted to set aside any 
reserve for dcjircciation as private companies do, 
or ohght to do?—No, wc have not. 

8370. The sum of Mr. Thornton’s conolnsions 
is, that for those four years the line has paid not 
more than 1J per cent., and that tlie, state of things 
would appear hoiielcssly unsatisfactoiy unless, as 
he thought, you could get rid of the cost of tlie 
Persian lines, and the 20,000 /. of poHtieiil 
charges. But if the cost of the I’ersian lines 
is not to be got rid of, and if the whole of those 
political charges are not got rid of, the return in 
the ahape of net receipts will still be very small, 
imd yield a ve^ small per-centage?—Well, I 
think that Mr. Thornton was wrong in thinking 
tiiiit the Persian line could bo done away with; 
though we have to jiay expensively for it, still 
Eritkout it we never could have worked our cable 
aatisfactorily. 

, '8871i I mean that the mode on which he relied 
turtiiilg art unprofitable into a profitable 
bdfieenij probably cannot be carried out ?—It is, 
Oi69. 


I think, impracticable in the first place, bec4iuBe 
if the Persian line were an unpaying line it 
would not be likely that the company would 
volunteer to take it over. ITiat would he merely 
shifting the loss from us to them. 

8372. Tim exfienses" were greater than the 
receipts in 1869-70, were they not?—Yes, for 
that year they were greater; for two or three 
years they were greater. 

S;}?.*!. Then “ the last state was worse than the 
first;” hut you expocl an imj.rovcmcnt V—Wo 
have had an improvement during the past year, a 
very great improvement. 

8.371. Tn 1870-71, you moan ?—Yes; we were 
working that line in 1869-70 in an cxccjitionally 
had year. Wc suddenly came down from 5/. 1 s. 
to 2 /. 17 s., and wc had an unfortiinatc break 
owing to an Arab revolt, which intcrrupled our 
line for three months at the end of the year, and 
that which did come through our cable came vid 
Bussi.a, and we accordingly received only the 
smaller rate of 1 /. instead oi“ 1 /. 8 ; so that our 

receipts were, immensely aftected. 

8.375. Tn 1870-71, the rcceipt.s were ,5.3,000/., 
yon stated ?—£, .56,250 altogether, ineluding the 
2,850 /. from the, Persian Government. 

8376. And what were the working oxjicnses? 
—They Averc, T think, 63,000/, that year. 

8377. In case the sender in India does not in- 
dieate the route hy which he AA’islics liis mo.ssage 
to he sent, that is to say, AvlielherTlcd Sea, Indo- 
Enropean, or Turkey, Avhat course, do the tele- 
grajili olfices then jnirsiie? — 1 invself have 
nothing to do Avith that; hnt what is iloiie is this, 
that if no Label or direction is given hy the 
sender (which lie is at lihcrty to do for nothing), 
the message is then sent by the Government by 
whichever line has brought the latest date from 
England. 

8378. Whichever line is wiirking quickest, do 

on mean?—Whichever line is working licst; 

mean, supposing a mc.ssagc goes from Gaicntta, 

the .superintendent there looks at his iilc and secs 
that a mess.igc has eomo e/d Knssia, say in one 
hour, and hy the British Indian in half an hour; 
he would in that case send the mcssiigc, unless 
directed otherwise, by the British Indian 

8.379. He would .also consider surely whether 
the lino was occupied at the time ?—But he could 
not tell Avhether the Hue Avas occupied; the lino 
is never so occn|>ied that a message is delayed in 
tlial, Avay ; if mcssiigcs croAvd in, thev are sent 10 
at a time ; supposing that the Bomba V ()flic 9 »wa 8 
telegra)thing to Aden, and both oniccs had a 
numticr of messages to send, they would send 10 
from Bombay, and Avait until they got 10 from 
Aden, and so on. 

8380. You have lately iiicrcuscd the local 
telegraph rates in India, nave you not?—I have 
nothing Avhatcver to do Avith India; as far as onr 
line goes, there is no chance of its being blocked, 
for Ave have a double line the whole Aviiy. 

8381. Ho you notice that, at page 18 of Mr. 
Tliornton’s Report, he is not very clear Avhether 
the cost lip to 1809 Avas 852,0(H)’/. or 950,000/.; 
which have you assumed in estimating the eriUre 
cost up to 1870?—I nssimie 960,000/. 

8382. Mr. Criiwford.'l Mr. Thornton suggests 
that “ if the views set forth above '* (in his Memo¬ 
randum) “ are correct, it is in the poAver of the 
Government of India at once, or almost imme¬ 
diately, to obtain a neEprofit on its Indo-Euro¬ 
pean telegraph of nearly 6 per cent., instead of 
only I4 per cent, ns at present.” Do you agree 
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with Mr. Thornton in that sugeeation ?—Iifo» I 
do not: upon that I think Mr. Thornton himaelf 
would change hia mind now, and would see that 
it could scarcely bo done; that we could not give 
over the Persian line, and that it would not be 
for our interest to do it 

838.3. The contract with the Persian Govern¬ 
ment expires on the 7tli of August 1872, does it 
not?—At the beginning of August 1872. 

8384. Have any negotiations taken place with 
the view of renewing the contract?—Kone that 
I am aware of. 

8385. Then if none are entered into and con¬ 
cluded, 1 su^oso the ari’angemcnt will cease, 
will it not?—The arrangement would cease so 
far as wc ai'e concerned if no arrangement were 
made by us to carry the thing on, and the line 
would then be liamlcd over to the Indo-European 
Company, who would be compelled to take it 
even if they worked it at a loss. 

8.386. That is to say if wc gave it up it would 
mss into the hands of those connected with the 
Indo-European Company ?—Yes. 

8.387. And the puWic in this country would 
still have the benefit of an alternative lino of 
ComnuinicatiOn w’ith India through Persia?— 
They would; but I doubt whether the company 
would he able to work it as well as wo have 
worked if for many reasons. 

;■ 8388. Looking at ihc question from the point 
of view of a private individual, one of the British 
public, 1 sujtposc you think that there is a great 
advantage in having some alternative line to sot 
against the inonojioly lhat would otherwise exist 
in the hands of the British Indian Company?— 
1 think that it is an iiicalculahlc advantage. In 
the past year there were occasions wlicn ihc 
British Indian line was blocked up altogether, 
and had onr line not been in existence you would 
have been cut off from India altogether, as far as 
the telegraph is concerned. 

8.380. But, as far ns prices arc concerned, yon 
have fiiit your heads .together and raised them 
against the j)iiblic ?—Wc were obliged absolutely 
to raise them. 

8300. By what, circumstance were you obliged 
to do so ?—By the fact of neither line paying; 
boUi lines w’cre working well, but the traffic had 
not doubled, or anything like it, and conse¬ 
quently the same amount of traffic which was 
barely sufficient to feed one line before then hud 
to feed two. 

8&t)l. Sir C. When you speak of 

two lines do you menu, besides the British Indian, 
the Turkish lino or Siemens’s ?—1 am talking of 
the Indo-European. 1 could put it in other 
words. I could say that the traffic which before 
was sufficient to feed two, was not sufficient to 
feed three now; hut the other gives a better 
idea because the hulk of the traffic goes vid 
Bussia, and Turkey could not afford to carry it 
on if it did not go by Government. 

8392. Mr. C'rawford.'\ Do you think that the 
working of the line in Persia is, for political 
reasons, of advantage to the British Govern¬ 
ment?—Yes, certainly, 1 am of that opinion. 
Wc have had very intelligent engineering officers 
and soldiers in the country, who, as a rule, have 
got on amicably with the people in the country. 
Wc have made the only good map that there is 
of the whole country between Teheran and 
Bushirc, and about which there was a great deal 
of ignorance shown in the former war. Now 
we have ecrtajnly 50 or 60 Englishmen who know 


the whole country well, not only along our line 
of telegra^dt; and, as a rule, our officers imd men 
are very mudi Hked by the Persians. 

8893. Would you deprecate the giving up of 
the line on the ground that you would lose 
political influence by doiim ao r—>1 should very 
much deprecate it; and I think that now we 
shall scarcely lose on the Persian Une, or only 
lose very little; we shall pay more than half our 
working expenses, and wo also fqed by that, our 
Persian Gulf cable, which, without it, would 
hardly get any traffic at oil. 

8394. Do you think that if the Persian system 
passed into the hands of a private company, there 
would bo any danger of the efficient working 
character, so to say, of the English administration 
suffering ? — I think so; and I am perfectly 
certain that my views are held also by the repre¬ 
sentative of the company at Teheran, that it 
would be a great loss to the undertaking if ^e 
English officers were to leave Persia. Their 
social position certainly gives them a better 
cboucc than any others have of getting what they 
want from the Persian officials. 

8.395. Has personal acquaintance with Persia 
enabled you to say that there is, in your opinion, 
a great political advantage to bo derived from 
access to native ojiinion in Persia generally, that 
you liavc through the means of your establish¬ 
ment ?—Well, what political opinion tliero is in 
Persia, we can get at thoroughly; our officers 
mix with the Persian gentlemen, go out shooting 
and hunting with them a good deal, and we see 
more of them than any other class of people 
could do. The members of the Legation, for 
instance, are confined to Teheran, or rarely go 
away from it. Now, our officers are travelling 
all over the country. 

8.390. Considering the contiguity of Persia to 
India, it is desirable, is.it not, to cultivate an 
much ns jiossible intimate relations of a friendly 
character ?—T think so, decidedly. 

8397. And you think that that is one means 
to that end ?—Yes, I do. 

8.398. If the line were entirely abandoned (to 
take an extreme view), I do not meaxkthe Persian 
line only, but the whole Persian Gulf system 
in connection with your line, you would have to 
sacrifice a very large amount of property ?—A 
very largo amount of property. The cable is 
there, fur instance, and cannot he removed. 

8.399. You can maintain that establishment 

and system altogether now, without anjt addi¬ 
tional ch.arge for capital, out of the working ex¬ 
penses?—Yes. ' 

8400. But it would he a dead loss if you gave 
it up ?—Yes, it M'ould he a dead loss. 

8401. And we, the British public, should lose 
the advantage of the competition ?— Yes. 

8402. Mr. Fawcett.'] When was the lied Sea 
Telegraph ojiened ?—It opened on the 26th of 
Marcli 1870, 1 believe. 

8403. I understand you, that you have three 
lines of telegraph to India now ?—Yes. 

8404. One line, namely, the Indo-European, 
that you represent, may be regarded as a line 
carried out by the Government, and the other 
two as being the result of private enterprise, may 
they not?—No; one has been tiie result of pn- 
vato enterprise, the Red Sea line, called the 
British Indian. 

8405. Then the other also has been the result 
of Government enterprise ? —Of Oovernmmit 
enterprise in a great measure. We had a linie 
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origiaaliy inad« by the GoTcrnmont that carried 
the meseagM from India to England vi& Turkey. 
It was coniddered that one link of that line, be¬ 
tween Bagdad and Buseorah,, was exceedingly 
unaafo because of the Arabs, and to duplicate 
that link, an alternative lino was made from 
Ba^ad up to Teheran, joining our cable again 
at Eushire} in fact, making two aides of what ‘ 
you may look upon ns an equilateral triangle, 
those two sides being alternative to the base. 

8406. Do you know at all the financial position 
of the Bed Sea line at the present moment ?— 
No. 

8407. Do you know whether there is any pros¬ 
pect of its returning a dividend?—I have not 
the least idea. have been out of the country 
for the lost year nearly. 

8408. You would think, if you were the ad¬ 
viser of a private company, that it would be ne¬ 
cessary, out of the gross recci[)ts, to set aside, as 
is usually done in business, some sum for depre- 
eiatiou, would you not? —Yes, I should. 

8409. Do you think that 10 per cent, would 
not be at all an extravagant amoxint ?—1 have 
not studied the subject at all in that point of 
view, but I should think that it ought to be done. 

8410. Then, hearing that in mind, sujtpnsing 
that you look upon this 1 ndo-Eiirojieau line iti a 
mercantile point of view, and that you set aside 
about 10 per cent, of llie gross receipts for de¬ 
preciation, this line up to 1869 will only have 
returned on the capital expended about a (piartcr 
per cent., will it not?—Very little imlecd. 

8411. And it only I'ctiirncd that quarter jter 
cent, on the outlay of a million wdion it had no 
competition from the lied Hea line?--Quite so. 

8412. During the last three years, especially 
since this competition has taken place, consider¬ 
ing that 10 per cent, ought to he set aside from 
the gross receipts for dejxrcciation, tlic averaj'e 
loss has not been less than soinetliing like 
35,0001. a year?—Yes; if that sum were put 
aside for deprooiat iou there is no doubt there bus 
been A loss. 

8413. You say that one of these years w'as an 
exoeptionallv unfavourable year; hut even 
taking the last year, upon the siqiposition that 
I have made, the loss is not less than 17,000 /. ? 
—You are talking of the last year since the Red 
Sea lino was oftened, T 8ui>pose ? 

8414. In 1870-71, (lie loss is about 12,000 /. to 
14,000 is it not ?—We receive about 56,000 /., 
and wo pay about 6.3,000 1. 

8415. Then, reckoning the 10 per cent, that 
should bo set aside for depreciation, the loss 
would be about 12,0001., would it not?—Yes,it 
would. 

8416. So that, viewing it simply in its direct 
bearing upon the finances of India, you may say 
that the Government of India spent a inilliun 
pounds to realise a loss at the present moment of 
12,000 /. a year ?—1 could put it in a better way, 
1 tiiink. 

8417. You may allude afterwards to any in- 
direot advantages; but simply viewing it as a 
finanoiol result that is the case, is it not; or I 
wiU put it thus: they have spent a million 
ponnas to realise a loss of 35,0001. during the 
average of three years ?—It is seven years now 
sinoe the cable was laid. 

6418. But Uien the fdr way is, is it not,look- 
iSff upon it as a financial question, to consider 
ww; yon have now a formidable competitor 
wMob you had not during the first four years; 
0.69. 


therefore, looking at the present position of the 
thing, you ought to consider what its finoncial 
position is, now that this competition has been 
Drought against you?—Yes; we did make money 
our first four yexirs; then we lowered the rate to 
a sum which prevented our paying our expenses; 
WG went far below the point to which we ought 
to have gone, but the public insisted on it. and 
the consequence was that we began to lose money. 
We Imve now, d\iring the last four or five months 
raised our rate again, and we are now beginning 
to make money, even putting aside the 10 per 
cent. 

8419. When you say th.at the public insisted, 
wc have alwoys been informed, have we not, 
that India is not governed by representative in¬ 
stitutions ; but we have always been told by 
ofiieials, with a certain amount of l)oa.sting, that 
India is governed by an intelligent despotism; 
therefore, how can yon say that you were forced 
by the public to do that?—I did not sny that we 
wore forced to do it by the Indian pnhiic; I 
mciint by the j)uhlic of Europe. At the Vienna 
Convention wc were represented by Colonel 
Goldsmid, and nt th.at convention there were 
the directors general of all the lelegr.iphs in 
Eurojie; but wc were also pressed by the liritish 
public, who said that .'i /. 1 s. was far too high for 
messages to India. The In<li.an merchants may 
have.had somelhiug to do with it, but every director 
in Eurojjc had something to say to it at this con¬ 
vention, and we agrecil to reduce our rate from 
this (ixtraordinary high rate of .'i/. 1 s. to 2 /. 17 
boiling that wc should get as iminy more mes¬ 
sages, that the sum received would not decrease. 
Wc did get the miinher of messages up, hut not 
cnougli to bring us up to oiir old reeciiits, 

8420. But when you say the public of Europe, 
the Indian Government arc trustees for the 
money wliich is supplied by the Indian people, 
and not by Europe; therefore their first con- 
sldor.ation ought to have been, ought it not, to 
protect the people xvbo supplied the money?— 
And they hojicd that they W'ould ho better by 
lowering the rate. 

8421. Then what it comes to is this: that you 
were not forced, hut, looking upon it simply from 
a financial jioint of view, you made a mistake or 
lilundcr; your cxpeetation.s were not realised?— 
I do not put it in that way, lieeausc had llxcKcd 
Sea line not heen laid (and tiierc was no pros¬ 
pect of it then) we should have clone nc.arly as 
well on the 21. 17.?. by this time as wo <Jiu on 
the old charge of 51. Is. As 1 have shown iu 
the paper to which 1 have referred, the number 
of messages bus steadily Increased, but slowly, 
and there is no doubt that the suddeu lowering 
of the rate from 5 /.> Is. to 2/. 17 s. must, for a 
time, afieet the receipts. 

8422. But without attributing blame to any 
one, or saying that you could foresee events then, 
in a financial point of view you made a mistake ? 
—Yes; wc brought the rate down too low. 

812.3. You spent a million of money, and for 
four years, upon that million of money, you ob¬ 
tained a return of a quarter per cent. During 
the last three years, during wliich you have had 
to meet competition which you will not be able 
in future to get rid of, you have realised an 
average loss oi 35,0001. ? —Yes, if you take the 
sum of money which wo have lost; but you 
must remember that the million was not spent all 
at once; the million was spent by degrees. We 
have got now a double lino; we began by a 
3 D 3 single 
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nnglD line, which cost about 450,0001,, and on 
* that we were making a certain profit, 

8424. That may be true, but still you have 
spent over a million; how that has been spent it 
is not for me to inquire, but the fact is so ?—A 

f reat [tart of it, on the recommendation of a 
'arliamentary Committee, who insisted on our 
doubling oiir lines to India. 

8425. Very likely Parliament has been as 
much to blame ns other jieople ; still, whoever it 
is to blame (and it is not for me to apportion the 
blame, or to suy whellier there is any Itlame at all), 
that is clearly and distinctly the financial result; 
you have spent a million, and during fitnr years 
ujton that million you only obtained a return of 
a quarter per cent.; during tlie last three years, 
when you have had to nice t a comjie ti tion, which wi 11 
continue, yon have realised an average loss upon 
that ex|)endilurc of /. a year?—At that 

time, the first three or four years, our capital ex- 
[lendituro was not a million, or half a million; 
and we were realising 90,000 L with an expen¬ 
diture of 70,000 1. or thereabouts, and wc were 
making a fair profit. Tlien it must be remem¬ 
bered that (he whole thing was very expensive. 
It was done at a lime when telegraphic commu- 
iiicution was loudly called for lictween England 
and India, when the lied Sea line had lieen tried 
and had liroken down, an<l the Hritisli tax[)aycrs 
are now [laying npwartls of ;t0,()00 1. for a line 
which they never sent a. message througli. In 
those days nobody would have dreamt of (he 
Ked Sea line being started again, consequently 
the Indian Government set to work, and, after 
long consultation and examination of the cpies- 
tion, made this line to India. There is no doubt 
about it that it did cost a great deal of money, 
and in certain ways tliere lias been iiioncy sjieiit 
that we might perhajis have avoided if we had 
known then as much as we know now; I'or in¬ 
stance, the line tfom Ihigdml to Teheran need 
not have been made, becaiusc it w’as niiide to 8U[)- 
ilcment what wo thought would prove a weak 
ink, but wliicb di'd not [irove a weak link ; con¬ 
sequently that line never did what it was meant 
to do. Then our traffic was increased, and a 
second line was made, and consequently a very 
considerable sum was spent; but it ajqicars to me 
that it was necessary, and that it has done an 
immense deal of good before the Ked Sea line 
was dreamt of. And even su[)[iosing you say 
tliat it i.r a had s[)cculatiun, you cannot take the 
line'nqi ani' sell it again; it has done its work 
fairly for some years, and very well for the last 
two years, and will do its work very well. It is 
cheaper to keep it than to give it u[i, because 
you more than pay your working expenses. 

8426. 1 am not advocating giving it up; but 
am 1 not eorr**et in s.aying tbat from a Paper 
laid before Parliament, for wliicb Mr. Tlioniton, 
the bead of the Public Works Be[)art.iiient, is 
res[ionsible, it ap[)ear8 tliat in the four years 
during whicli you had no competition, only 1J per 
cent, was realised on the oiiilay, and that that 
lith was only realised by the untradcsman-Iikc, 
unhusiness-like [proceeding of not setting aside 
any jiortion of the gross recei[)(8 for depre¬ 
ciation ; those arc official facts, are they not ?— 
Those are the facts according to Mr. Thornton. 

8427. And lie is responsible, is he not, for 
making official statements with regard to the 
expenditure ?—X have no doubt (hat Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton is [lerfectly correct 

8428. J. understood you to say tliat the British 


public, the mercantile interest I suppose, ha4 
called out for a telegraph with India, and thAt a 
large sum had been absolutely thrown away ?— 
No; 1 did not say thrown away. 

8429. 1 thought you said that 30,000 1. had 
been thrown away ? —That was in reference to 
the old Red Sea line; that was paid for, half b^ 

* the Treasury and half by the Indian Govom- 
nicnt; that was a line that no message, you may 
say, [iractically was ever sent through; at the 
time there was no idea of jmtting another line 
down in llie Ked Sea. 

Rd.'JO. Mr. Crawford.'] That lino was tried M 
miicli owing to tlie exigencies of the Mutiny as 
til (he wishes of the mercantile world, I suppose ? 
—No doubt. n 

84.‘{1, Mr. Fuxccctt.] Do not you think that 
there is a great tendency in laying out these 
telegraphic works amongst the mercantile publid 
in Enghind, to call on the Government of India 
to Bn|)ply (liem with luxuries, and then to call 
on the Indian public to pay for them P—I cannot 
say anything about that; but I think that thie 
line ought to have boon paid for as much by 
England ns by India. It was so in the old Red 
Sea cable, I think; and I think it is uufiur to 
ox[)Cct India to pay the whole of thisi 

84.‘i2. Doth ill regard to the Ked Sea line, and 
in regard to tliis line, you thiuk tJmt certainly 
the whole loss, wliatcvcr it may be, cannot be 
with justice iutlicted on India?—I think that is 
tlie way in which it ought to have been done 
originally; but the management of the whole 
thing has been in the liauds of the Indian 
Government, and of course they are resimnsible 
for file working of the line, and the financial 
results. 

843.1. T think 1 understood yon to say, that 
you looked forwanl to an improvement in the 
financial [losition tif the Indo-European line, 
from the jirohability of the chargee on the 
Tui'kisli line being raised ?—No, I did not say 
that, 1 said tlmt 1 ho[)ed they would raise their 
rates, because it gives us such immense dffficulty 
in settling tbe accounts, and also in directing the 
traffic. It is very comjilieatcd altogetlior, to 
liave one, line charging cheaply and one expen¬ 
sively for the same message; but, as far as we 
are eonoerned, it does not matter; the Turkish 
messages come through our line, and so do the 
Persian, and wc do not care as far as our 
receipts go. 

8434. Then the general result of this tole- 
gra[)hic communication has been this; you have 
had to raise your charges and make them ex¬ 
tremely high, and the direct financial result hw 
been extremely unsatisfactoiy ?—I say that the 
financial results when the charges were High 
were not so unsatisfactory as when they were 
suddenly brought down to this low figure. 

8435. Still, on the whole, considering it simply 

as a pecuniary speculation, the financial resura 
have been extremely unsatisfactory, hfllre they 
not ?—1 think that they have not been satisfac¬ 
tory in every respect certainly, as far as the 
finance only ic concerned. , 

8430. How is this, million that has been spent 
on the telegrajihs, or the 1,100,0001. been , ob¬ 
tained ?—I am not aware. 

84.37. You do not know whether it has been 
obtained by loan ?—No, I am not awaiE. 

84.38. I have heard thnt: one reason' why the 
telegraphs financially dousidered are'Aot-tttbTe 
satiSactory is, that they were conetruoted ht'an 
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unnecessarily great cost; can you give any 
opimon on tnat poiut ?—I do not think so at all; 
I think that the Persian lino, the land line, and 
the Mekran land line were made very cheaply. 
There have been certain sums ex[>ended which 
would sound largo in this country ; for instance, 
sums expended on housing the clerks on the const 
of the Persian Gulf. You could not possibly 
send men to live in a climate of that kino unless 
you gave them better bouses than they would 
call Kt in Europe; therefore wo have, no doubt, 
been put to expenses that would sound rather 
large to anyone that did not know the country, 
mid hod not been out there aud seou what was 
really required; but 1 do nqt think that any 
money has been spent unnecessarily; the line 
itself is not made solid enough in Persia; we 
have been gradually substituting iron for wooden 
poets; and no doubt if a little more money weto 
spent in that way, money would be saved in the 
long run. 

8439. I am not alluding to that so much, but 
I have seen it alleged that one reiisou why these 
telegraphs did not pay was, that the stores had 
been bought at too dear a price in England; for 
instance, that riie cables and other materials scat 
out had been bought at an unnecessarily dear 
price; have you eve;; looked iuto that question ? 
—It is certainly not true, the whole thing is 
given out at tender; makers tender to manulac- 
tore the cable, and as a rule, cceteris parihus, the 
lowest tender is accepted; and our cable cost 
precisely the same os at tiiat time the cable of 
every private company cost; of course it varies 
from year to year, but at tbo time we paid pre¬ 
cisely what the company would have paid for the 
same work. 

8440. Is the system pursued that of a perfectly 
open competition, or is the system pursued (which 
I know jurevails at the Indian Omco) of certain 
selected firms being allowed to compete ?—1 can¬ 
not say; I had nothing to do with the manu¬ 
facture of the first cable; but this second cable 
which was scut out a year and a half ago, was 
made by the only man who makes cables of that 
description, his charges being cheaper; it cost 
about the same to got the gutta purcha manufac¬ 
ture. We selected Hooper’s core for our second 
cable; at that time 1 know five or six firms ten¬ 
dered for covering the cure. 

8441. But when you say tiiat it was put up to 
competition, von arc aware that it makes the 
greatest possible difference, whether it was put 
up to 0 |)«m competition or whetlier a lew privi¬ 
leged and selected firms were allowed to send in 
contracts?—Yes, but there arc not very many 
firms in England, who do manufacture those 
ritings; I thmk that all the firms that do manu¬ 
facture them with the exception of perluijis one 
or two |ieople, were called upon to tender. 

844S. But you cannot stale whether the com¬ 
petition was an open one?—No, it was done 
through the Indian Stores Department. 

8443. And their system generally is to confine 
the competition to certain selected firms; tliey 
aUow certain selected firms to compete, do Utey 
not ?-r-X do not know that. 

8444. When you said that you were perfectly 
oartma^hat the telegraphic stores had not been 
bought at,a higher rate in England, because they 
hodneen put out to contract, you are nut certain, 
Wd jlw cannot state from your own knowledge, 
whetim H was a perfectly open comi>etition, or 
the, o<»^aote were limited to a few selected 
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firms ?—No, I am not aware. I had nothing to 
do with that, hut I know perfectly well that the 
rate was not at all a d^ ur one. I know what 
ought to be paid perfectly well, and I know that 
it cannot .he satisfactorily done for much less. 
In the jnirchase of iron wire very often, we have 
had perfectly open cuiiipetitiuu and the result has 
been no end or trouble and delay. We wanted 
some iron wire for Persia once, and wire to sUnd 
certain severe tests; 1 wanted it done by a par¬ 
ticular firm who had always given satisfaction 
before, and not to be jiut to open competition. 
It was put to open conijictitioii and the conse¬ 
quence was that we had the most terrific trouble; 
none of the wire that wc had, stood the tost, and 
wc lost, six weeks, and then we had to go to the 
man to whom 1 wished to go in the first in¬ 
stance. 

8145. Mr. Cruwford.'\ The effect of open 
competition is often to raise the jirice, is it not ? 
—You often get bad material by it; and if you 
have six or eight of tlic first iiiamifactururs in 
England, you know perfectly well that there is 
not too niueli asked, and if you go to a cheaper 
man by a few shillings a ton, you lose time, in the 
end. 

844(5. Mr. Fawcett.^ But as a fact you do not 
know which system was adopted vvitli regard to 
buying stores in England for tlie telesrrupiis ?— 
No; 1 know that a coitain number of firms 
tendered, 

8447. Chairman.'] When there is a select 
competition, insm what principle is the selec¬ 
tion made?—Tiiat 1 cannot tell you; but Mr. 
Thornton can. 1 know that anyone in England 
will tell you that the cable was a cheap 
cable. We did not pay high prices; and I do 
not know a single iustiinec, in all the large jnir- 
chascs that wc have made, in whicli wc have 
paid more highly than companies would have 
jiaid in the open m.arkct. 

8448. Mr. Fawcett.] Do you exiiress that 
opinion after examining carefully what has been 
jiaid by the private companies?—Yes. 

84411. Ml'. Itirlry.] Who arc the manufac¬ 
turers of the cable ?—The cubic is generally 
manufactured by one or two particular people; 
the first cable, the core was maiiufacturcd by 
the Gutta Pcrcha Company, and covered by 
Ileulcy, at North Woolwich; the second was 
manufactured, by Hooper, of indiarubber, and 
was covered also by Henley. 

8450. Arc they both working well ?i—Yes.>* 

84.51. Were they both about the same cost?— 
Very nearly the same cost.. 

8452. And do yon siqipose that the reason 
that Hooper made the second was because he 
was cheaper relatively than the others?—No, it 
was a new material that we tried; and he was 
the only man who knew how to make it in 
England. We had tested it in Abyssinia, and 
we had tested it for river crossings in India; and 
Colonel Goldsmid, then the head of the dejiart- 
iiient, suggested that Hooper’s core of india- 
rabber, which appeared to stand warm climates, 
should be adopted in llic new cable. There was 
no other man to make it. 

8453. You were asked about the depreciation, 
whether 10 per cent, would not be a reasonable 
depreciation; but you told us, I think, that you 
hoped or expected the cable to lost 40 or 50 
years?—I said that it is impossible to give 
any good answer on the subject. It is more a 
hope than an expectation. I think that nobody 
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in England can tell liow long it will last; some 
aay that a cable will last for ever. 

8454. Tlicn it is impossible, is it not, under 
those circumstances to decide what would be 
the fair amount for depreciation ?—I do not think 
that the <iuc8tion of depreciation in this concern 
was ever considered. 

8455. But you were asked about the depre¬ 
ciation; and undoubtedly depreciation should 
enter into the consideration?—Yes; but it is a 
very difficult <|ucstion to form a judgment on. 
I confess that if I were a shareholder I should 
like to see 10 per cent, put by, because I do not 
believe that they arc such lasting things as many 
people consider. 

8456. Have you any contract with the com¬ 
panies to maintain the cables, or any guarantee 
as to their duration ?—No, none. 

8457. Do you maintain it entirely out of your 
own annual cxj)enditure ?—Out of the annual 
expenditure. 

8458. Now, with regard to the first construc¬ 
tion of this cable, I suppose it was quite clear 
ihat it would never have been laid down by 
private enterprise; at least, not laid down within 
any reasonable term of years?—I may remark 
that the preceding cable laid by the Hod Sea had 
to be guaranteed by the Government, because 
private cnterj>risc would not guarantee it; then 
that failed, and it is not likely that jn ivatc enter¬ 
prise would have come forward again without 
tlic guarantee. 

8459. Was any attempt made by jn’ivate 

f icrsons to induce the Indian Government to 
ay the cable in the Persian Gulf?—1 am not 
aware. 

8460. T suppose that it was calculated at the 
time that it would be ultimately remunerative? 
—I believe it was looked ujion as a necessity, 
and it was hoped that it. would be rcmuricrafivo 
also. 

8461. Hut it would have been undertaken at 
the time, even if not Iik(dy to pay a commerc.ial 
intere.st, would it not?—Yes; just after the 
Mutiny it wivs looked upon that the telegraph 
was necessary, and that it might save the eiiqiire, 
or at any rate save millions. 

8462. You were asked some questions in 
regard to our pulit ioal relations witdi Persia; has 
the cable had any beneficial effect as to our com¬ 
mercial relations with Persia; has it increased 
the trade, do you think, to any extent between 
TntJia .an<t Persia?—No; I cannot say that it 
has. There is very little trade between India 
and Persia, I think. 

8463. I understand that the charge for a mos- 
sjigc now along the line is 47. IO4. from England 
to (Calcutta?—Yes. 

8464. And of that the Indian Government 
receives 1 /. 8.?.?—£.1. 8s. i.s the Indo-European 
portion, and I think 9 s. Gd, for Indio. 

8465. That is 1Z. 17 s. tl d. ; is that a fair 
apimrtionmcnl, do yon think, of the 4 Z. 10 s, ?— 
Yes; I think that, considering the expense of 
Bunf)orting the different sections of the Imc, that 
is fair. 

8466. Can you tell me wliat arc the rates 
upon Siemens’s line, the llussian line?—They 
have been changed very often. 

8467. Arc they very nearly equal to your 
previous rates?—Very nearly. Wc, in Persia 
and India, get about half the entire charge. 

8468. ^ Mr. iZrtic//.] Where is your ofiSico 
situated In India ? — At Eurrachcc. 


8469. What other stations are tliere?~-Not 
any of the Indo-European. We end at India, 
and then the Indian department begins. 

8470. Do you see your way to reducing the 
expenses ?—1 have just been over the line, from 
one end to the other, to examine into that. 

8471. I .think you state that 'ultimately you 
can make some reductions?—lean bring it down 
to about 62,000 Z. a year, stores from En^and 
included, and political charges and everything; 
and I do not think that the line can be well 
worked for much less than that, though we may 
gradually come rather lower, perhaps; we can 
do that at once. 

8472. Therefoi^e all you can look forward to is 
a very small surplus of receipts over expendi¬ 
ture ? —For a time a very small surplus, that is 
tosay, for the next year or two; but I think that 
as the Australian and China lines are completed, 
the traffie will dcvclope itself there. Wo shall 
get a share of it, and I think that we may calcu¬ 
late on very much larger receipts after a few 
years. I n the meantime we must certainly do 
much more than pay our Working expenses, 
thongli wo cannot give anything that you may 
call a reasonable dividend on the large capital 
sunk. 

8473. Sir T. Dazley.'] Can you inform the 
Committee on what you ground your hope that 
there will be an improved revenue next year?— 
On the fact of our having raised our tariff durinjg 
the last two or three mouths, and on the experi¬ 
ence of the last few months. 1 con see, that if 
it goes on as it is now, we shall have more this 
year than last. 

8474. And do you anticipate a ^’catcr number 
of messages at I lie higher pricer—I anticipate 
that wc shall have nearly as many messagOB as 
we bad last year at 1 Z., this year at 1 Z. 8 s. 

8475. And is the rival company acting with 
you in advancing the rate ?—It was done while 
I was abroad. The two companies, I believe, 
came to.an understanding that it would be simply 
impossible to work at the existing rates. I can¬ 
not speak now from my own knowledge, but only 
from wliat I have heard casually, and believed 
to be the ease; but, as I understand, they eamo 
to the conclusion that the rates were too low, and 
that it was absolutely necessary for their own 
existence to raise them; and the real truth is 
that the public had to pay for the security given 
by two lines. 

8476. The pecuniary results appear to he un¬ 
satisfactory, but are there any compensating 
benefits to politics, to commerce, or to agriouf 
turc ?—1 think that it would be impossibre now 
to do without a telegraph lino to India, or at 
least very difficult; it would be very unwiso to 
dcjicnd on a single string to your bow, either on 
the Iji(lf>-JCuropcan without the British Indian, 
or on the British Indian without the Indo-Euro- 
jican, if it can be avoided. I think that immense 
advantages arc derived; all the inercantUo busi¬ 
ness is now done through the telegraphs; I be¬ 
lieve that a great part of the business of the 
Abyssinian IVar was carried on through our tele¬ 
graph ; and I think that the messages that pass 
between the Viceroy and the India Office must 
bo of great importance to (he poyernmout of 
India; and in other ways it is incalculably 
useful. 

8477. You do think, therefore, that ^ate are 
public advantages that cornTransate for the lots? 
—Most deoidealy. I say that the loss has been 

inourred 
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incnrrod and cannot be got over; that,by giving 
np the lino now' j^ou would gain nothing, but you 
would create an initnonse quantity of trouble and 
vexation and inconvenience to the Indian public 
and to the British nublic, and indeed to the Euro¬ 
pean public; and tnat, as long as tlio line more 
than pays its working expenses (it is a pity that 
it docs not juiy more, and, if possible, it must bo 
made to pay a dividend), it is wiser to keep it up 
than to abandon it when you cannot recover the 
cajiital sunk. 

• 8478. Mr. J. B. Smth."] Do you happen to 
know the cost of the lied Sca lino?,—^No, I have 
heard it. ' , 

8479. Do you.knew whether they make any 
profit out of it ?— I am not sure; they were nalhcr 
unfortunate in their first year; no doubt they 
have made something. 

8480. Do you know whether they pay a divi¬ 

dend now ?—No, I cannot say-; 1 have only been 
in England a shorl time.' • - 

8481. Mr. Grunt In considering so 

very complicated a matter as tclographic <'om- 
inunication with India, lo shut out irom your 
view everything except, (jueslions of receipt and 
expenditure, is. deliberately to prevent yourself 
obtaining a correct view of the raAtter, is it liot? 
—I think 80, decidedly. 

8482. Then you would say, 1 su])pose,, that to 
call, like the honourable Member ibr Brighton, 
the proceedings of the fiovcrnincut of India, un- 
tradesmanliko, is n6t to pass upon it a'very scath¬ 
ing condemnation ?—No. 

848.3. You would say, I suppose, that trades¬ 
men should be tVadesinanlike, and Htatosmon 
should ho statesmanlike?—Yes. 

8484. Mr. liirlei/.'] Arc the (Tovernnienlinea- 
sages charged to revenue?—The Government 
messages are treated precisely like any other 
messages. Government- officials at either cml 
pay like any private individual. 

8485. Mr. C/atrfprd.^ Is .there much Indian 
business done on the line hetweeti India and 
Persia; do the natives use it inueh ?—If you 
mean the coast of the Persian Gulf, tliere is very 
little business and no trade of importance. 

8-180. Trade between Bushirc and India, for 
instance?—A certain amount; not much is done 
ihroiigli the telegraph ; it i^ very iiiisignificaiil. 

8487. Do,any of the merchants who ship wool 
from Bchtochistaii dtovn to Bouihay use the tele¬ 
graph?—Yes. 

8488. " And in the interior of Petsia is it used ' 
by the Persians for their own purposes?—They 
have a loc.al wire on our posts set apart for their 
own private traffic with which wc have Jiothing 
to do. We taught them to work it and handed 
it over to them, and they do a great deal of busi¬ 
ness on their own wire. 

8489. In the English language, or in their 

own?—In the Persian. We invented an alpha¬ 
bet for tlicm and set tliciu to .work, and some of 
them signal beaut ifully. * 

8490. Mr. Bdvilnnd-Burke.'] Did I understand 
you rightly to say tliat you thought the expense of 
this cable should be homo jtartly by the Indian 
Government, and partly by the Eiighsh ?—That 
is what has always seemed to me the right thing. 

I have no right, perhap.s, to form*"'an opinion *of 
tliat kind, hut it seemed to ifio that the two 
countries that have the benefit of it should bear 
the expense between them. 

,8491. Cfiairman.]^ In-making your estimate of 
expenditure in the lutUrc, do you make it pn the 
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same basis os yon have described with reference 
to the vessel that is employed, fhiit is to say, no 
charge being made for that vessel ?—Yes, I have 
token it without the vessel. That is the only 
thing that cquld ho in any way charged to us; 
that is tlio^nly thing that might be added to our 
estimate. 

8492. Are there no other cliiirgcs that are 
charged to the other licuds of account for ser¬ 
vices rendered in connection with this particular 
Mrvuui't —No; there is the ■ political charge, 
which,is included in tlnH. 

849.3. I mean, i.s there no other charge for 
seryiees rendered to you which arc not included 
in your estimate exceiit (he ve.sscl?—No, nothing 
else. An lionounible Member asked me just 
now how tlic4Z. 10s, is divided. It is dividc.d 
thus: London to Teheran, 2 1. 2-s. G d. goes to the 
company, out of wliicli they pay the royalties to 
Prussia and Russia; lO.v. gotis to Persia for the 
transit from Teheran lo Bushirc, and 1/. Hs. for 
our cable,'and 9.v. Cul. I'or India; .«o'ih.at the 
company gets 2/. 2.v. Gd. out of 4/. I0.v. 

' 8494. l\Ii’. Crinpfiird.'] Do you know if the 

9a'. 6d, is charged .at Bombay upon a message 
by the Britisli Indian?—The British Indian 
charge It, hut they retain it. 

8495. J)o the Government, take 9,?, Cul. for a 
mcs8.agb received at Bombay ?—They do not at 
present. 

8490. Do they inteiid to do so?—T think very 
likely they will. The company lake it now; 
the sender here pays 9s. Gd. 

8497. Mr. Am I right In thinking 

that the local tralllc is increasing on the Persian 
line?—Very considorahly, I ludlevc. I know 
that it began paying. They did not understiliid 
what tlic! telcgrajili was wlien w« went tliere, and 
now the wiro'is constantly oec.iijiieil for messages, 
partly official lo the various governor,s, and partly 
by flie, merchants of the different towuS; hut we 
have nothing lodo with that traffic. 

' 8498. Was any proposilion qiade to yon by 
the'merebants ol’ Sliira/, ?—To oni! of my officers 
in clmrge of the line in Persia. The mercliantj) 
in Yeid, who have lately slaricd the cnllivalion 
dl’ the ]H»ppy, offered to pay all cxpl nst-.s that the 
tclcgrajih would entail if tlic Engli.sh officer.-) 
would get the m.i/erijd out from England,.put it 
np, and send in (lie bills to tlic nicrchanls. 

8499; And it i,s po.-sihle that there miglit be 
other towns in Persia to which the lelegraph 
might be exiciidcd, siibsciiucnlly ?—No douj^t 
about it. It would lake some lime hdforc you 
could‘])ay the cxp-msc--. The expenses of pnUlng 
it np in a country so far from tlic 'sc.-i, and so far 
from the nianuVictories of wire are so very great, 
that you would require infinitely more traffic 
tlian would j)ay in this eoiintry, 

S.iOh. Tliere were very unusual expen.scs erni- 
iiecled with the line iu IVr.sia, in respect of' 
guarding the roads, and so on, were there not? 
—Yes; and then the roads are lio fearfully- bad, 
there su-c ho carts, mid everything has to ho 
carried up passes. I think oiir lino itstlf goes 
10,000 feet sdipve tlie sea, close to Bii.sliirC. 
There arc six of these passe.s one after the other, 
'and everything had to he.eardcd on mule.s over 
these dreadful roads, which iiicrca.scd thc'cosl of 
the whole thing enormously. 

8501. Butliad thc-Persian Hue not been made, 
there lAighl liave been times when there would 
have been a complete suspension of telegraphic 
communication' with India?—Wc should have 
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been cut off, and were absolutely cut off ibis 
year, but for that; and Inst year, at the end of 
1869,' r mean, for ihvcc months, if this Persian 
line luul not existed, there would have been no 
ines8n<!;<!s sent at nil. 

H'lO:;. That would Imve been not only n great , 
private detriment, but a great iHditnjnl injury ? 
—It might have caused irrej>aral>le injury. 

85().'J. J)uring the Abyssinian War, w<erc mes¬ 
sages sent-by that line ?—Those, 1 think, went 
chiefly by the Turkish line, bet;ausc the Persian 
line has oidy been in its present good efficient 
state since Manrh, when it began 'to be properly 
fed by Siemens’s Tine. 

8501. That cable was laid down by the Indo- 
European, was it not?-—All the cables in the 
Persian Gulf were laid ilown by the Indian Go¬ 
vernment. 

S.'iOo. Von would consider telegraphic com¬ 
munication with India jicrfeetly safe,'even sup- 
losing j'oiir line should fall; there will always 
>e two alternatives ? —I'es ; it is scarcely ])«s- 
sible to imagine such a coincidence as. all the 
lines failing ut oncer 

If the cable were to fail, yoii would 
still have the land line, would y<ni not ?—Yes, 

8o()7. Are you at all awarC whether the Shah 
has showed any gratification in the construction 
of the line: has he taken any interest, in it ?— 
He used to (amu* and sit in the office, and haa 
often spoke to me about it, and he con.stantly 
makes use of the line to converse with the 
governors in the different cities. The Persi.an 
ofliimds use the line very iiiiioh indeed,' and the 
merchants too. 

8 ,')()H. Ho you know any thing at all about the 
vessels that were sent up in consequence of the 
telegraph from Hoinbay to the Persian Gulf; 


were they English men-of-war ?—The gunboats 
were Bombay marine vessels. 

8.'509. But had the Indian Navy existed, there 
wonld have been no expense at all on that account? 
-No. 

8.510. Tiiat was simply owing to the doing 
away with the Indian Navy ?—Yes. 

8511. Have you happened to 80.e those gun¬ 
boats thiit have been sent uj) the Persian Gulf? 
—1 think that I have seen them at different 
times. 

8512. Are they suited for that very hot cli- 
iinilo ?—I do not know whether you arc alluding 
to the gunboats lately fion,t out. 

851.3. Did you sec the “Bulfinoh,” for instance? 
—I cannot say anything about that. 

8514. The “ Amberwiteh” is, I suppose, tho¬ 
roughly :ulapted for,j>o hoi a climate?—Yes; I 
have never heard any.eomplauit of,her; but it is 
nol eomfm'table on Ixwird ship in so hot a climate 
at any time. 

8515. Mr. Grant Havoyou the tarifl'of 

the Tiidiantelegra|ihshcre? — No, I have nothing 
'to do-with the Indian telegraphs ; but I can get 
it. , . 

8516. 'Mr. I suppose the ^elegraph 

Department is liable any mnniciit to be deprived 
of your services and your experience by your 
being called to your rcgimemal duties?—It is 
quite |M)ssib1e, but uidikely, I think. 

8517. lu fact, if wgr was to bceak out, or any¬ 
thing like that, the Telegraph' Department would 
have no power whatever of retaining you if your 
services were required in the army; the army 
•luis a ])rlqr claim to you, have they not?—I sup- 

jK)se so. • , 

8518. jMr. Grant That would be entirely 
a qnestibii for the Government ?—Entirely. 


j\lr.’Wii-i.iAM Thomas Tiioknton, called in; and Examined 


8519. Mr. Grant Duff.] Yoc are Soeretary in 
• the Public Works l)ci>artmciu of llie India 
Office ?—Yes. 

8.520. Have-you licard tlic evidence that has 
.been given by M.ajor (.iliainpaiii respecting the 
telegiiqilui?—J have. 

8521; Would you like to give any explanation 
upon any jKiinls that swan-to you to require fur¬ 
ther t .xphiuation?—Thia’c. are two or three of the 
questions that he was asked, with resjwct to 
which I i}hoiild like to sup)ihaniait his answers. 
Sir (.haiio' Wingfield askeil lilin two or throe 
questions whicli I thitd> iui,ght, with morn pni- 
jwiety, have liceii asked of me, hecanse lie asked 
what 1 meant hy certain things 1 had said, I 
slimild mention that I did not come here ]U’epared 
to anSvver guv questions with regard to the Jiido- 
Kuriqieim telegraph; I thought that I was to he 
. examined about tbe Indian telegraphs only; but 
still, 1 think, that I can ex|dain thi'se matters 
likewise .suffieienlly. it is quite true that in that 
menior.andnm of mine, written some two or three 
years ago, I did reeommeiiil that we should with¬ 
draw aflogeihar from oiir tclegrapbic conneetitm 
with 1^5r8ia,aud at that time that seemed to me the 
projier cqurse; and if the elreumstaucca were the 
Balin', now, 1 should say still llmt it w.as the proper 
course; hut the circumstances arc very epnsidet^ 
ably altered. At that time,, faking the whole of 
our Tiido-Kuropcaii telegri^hio establishments 
together, that is to say, the Persian part proper, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Mekran Coast, three 


distinct hrahohes (I really forgot now wliat their 
cost wa.s ; it is staled iii the I’apers that have been 
presented to Parliament), the-net receipts were 
suflicient to ])ay iqwn their entire cost an interest 
of one and one-fiftb per cent. Now, at that time, 
the duly jiortions of the cstahlishment which were 
at all productive were the Persian Gulf portion 
and the Mekran Coast jiortion; although it is 
quite tiiic that there, did actmilly exist the tele¬ 
graph through I’orsia, yet still that line was so 
exi'ccdingly little used that it might almost have 
been 8.ai(l not to have been used at all. I do not 
■say that no messages went by it, but by far the 
greater part went by Turkey ;' so that while we 
were lipeuding aii immeusc dealupon this Persian 
line jiropef, it. was really of no use to us, and what 
I -said was, that ilj we could withdraw from our 
. annual expenditure, tlie part w'hich belonged to 
Persia proper, tluni our gross receipts would be 
kufficiejit to raise the pcr-centagc on our original 
outlay.' I do not recollect how much, hut so as 
U) make it very much more than it had previously 
been. Thai was what 1 thought was'the proper 
course to jmrsue then, but the circumstances then 
were rather peculiar. At that time I will not say 
that there was no prospect of a Ked Sea cable, 
but at any rate, the prospect was ol‘ very doubtful 
realisation. One tliltig^we did know, and 
was that Siemens’s Company was making a 
very efficifent line through Persia, whioh was to 
join on to the Persian Une, and that was all that 
we did ‘know. Well; I said then that it was 

quite 
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quite iinpoBsiblo to say wliether Siemens’s line 
would turn out as eiricient as he said it would, 
but still it was quite i»roi)able that it would; ami 
in fmit, in those ^ays wc thought that the pro¬ 
spects of Siemens’s Company wore really vei’y 
much better than they liavo turned out to be ; 
most ))oople thought that it would tiini out a 
very elficient concern indeed, and so 1 have no 
doubt it would, had it not been for the Ked S<!a 
competition. IJuf .then supposing that vw hiid- 
w'itbdrawu frmn Persia, one of two things must 
have happened, cither tlio Persian (lovcnnnent- 
must have worhed their own line of telegraph 
(which they simply could not d(»), or tliey must 
have gone to Siemens, and ..asked them to do it . 
on whatever terms Siemens liked, and Siemen.s 
would of-course have got it on such term.s as. 
would have rendered it to them a paying con¬ 
cern. Ill that Way'it would have uj>|)eared that 
we should have been perfiictly certain of getliiig 
wbateve.r good tbe iV-rsiau line could do us, 
without paying onfi farthing for it, and therefore 
it ticemea to me that wc might just as well with¬ 
draw from Persia, and get rid of the cxjicnsp. 
But since then th^ Red Sea cable lias been esta- 
blislicd,and as Major C'liauqiain has said, the traffic 
which in lliiise days might have sufficed for one 
lino (beeaiisc in jioint of liiet there wim virtually 
only one line in existence in those days; the only 
line practically in use being the Turkish Indo- 
European line), and would have been sufficient to 
have paid a rcasofiable dividmul upon that par¬ 
ticular line would not be enough liir three, aiid 
has proved not to he enough for three, heeausi- 
now the traffic has to he ilivuled between tlic 
Tnrki.sh pqi'tion of the Indo-European line, and 
the Persian portion of it, and the lleil Sea line ; 
and as was proved at the beginning of thi.-! year, 
it does not pay anybody. 'J’lie hido-lCuropean 
Company’s line, was understood to he worked 
at a loss, the Red Sea Company’s also was, 

1 believe, being worked at a hi.^s, or at an 
cltceedingly small^ profit ; and with regard to 
ourselves, the 1] per cent, of profit which wc 
were making a few years ago was turned into a 
lo.'is, and wc-w'cre making nothing at all. But 
for all that, if now the .<iuestion .were raised, 
whether wc should withdraw from oiir telegra¬ 
phic eoTincction'witli Persia, tliere would he one 
or two reasons why we should not do it. Om- 
reason is that'if we withdrew, there., would 1 m‘ 
nobody to succeed us. Siemens’s Company are 
hardy bolding their ground, and they voiihl not 
atTorcl, therefore,to work the Persian line at a loss; 
and at a loss, apjiareutly, it always will have to be 
worked. It is quite true that within the hist two 
or three years,since Sicmons’slinc has been opened, 
whereas we foriucrly did not get tuie penny from 
it, we now get some 3,000/., or 4,000/., or .^,000/. 
a year; but still these thousands a year are not 
equal to our working expenses, apd*there really 
18 no apparent iirospeet that the Persian line, 
woper ever will pay its wtwkliig expenses. 
Therefore* it is not t<) be supposed llmt if wc 
witlidraw firpip our connection with Persia, Sie- 
inetis’s Company, which is now barely keeping its 
head above water, Sould umicrtolte to work this 
lino, thereby diminishing wduitevor profit it may 
make by so many thousands a-yfeaf. It would 
not do it; but ■ if it would do it, even then 
it could not work it nearly so efficiently 
as wc, because wo, as the Groverument, have 
a certaiu power and influence; 1 meat} that 
oilr officers hove a certain prestige in Persia, 
0.69. 
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which would not at all belong to the officers 
of any private company; if Siemens’s C'om- 
pany were to work the Persian line, their offi¬ 
cers would not have aiiYthing like the same 
respect that ours have; their orders would not 
be attended to in the way that ours are. They 
would eertuiuly feel tin's, and (always on tbe 
siijiposition that they would uuderlakc the work¬ 
ing of the Persian lino') finding that they could 
not get on as a eoinmcreiul Isuly, what they 
w'onhl do would he to throw themselves into the 
liaiids of Russia, which would he very willing to 
give them assislaiiee; ami lliissian ofth'ers would 
then he doing what British officers are doing 
now'. Therefore it is worth 'our while paying 
something, and lo.sing something, for the purpose, 
if not ol’ maintaining oiir own ]tolitie:il iutluenee 
in Persia, at leaiit. sif preventing th.at inihienee 
being transferred to Russia. Tliongh it is clear 
th.at we shall lose bv maintaining the working Cf 
the Pwsiaii line, .stilrmany a per.son would think 
that it is woi'tii iiieui'iiiig a moilerale loss for the 
ohji'ct. It would not. he mirth while to go on. 
losing 2.‘1.0(»(')/. a year, ns we won- doing at one 
time; hut. now that has heei.i reduced. Jt has 
been reilueed hy tlie reduciioii of expoiidillire 
which has been alluded to; it has been redueed 
also by there being a considerable amount of 
revenue to sot oil'against il. 'fbal is wlial. 1 
W’lmted to say with regard to the I'ecommenda- 
tion W'hleh I did make -.some years ago, and 
which I e.'.'i't'.iiidy shouhl not lie disiioso.l to 
make now. - 

S.'iJo. l.-^ there any otlier point on whieh you 
woiihl wish to give an e.\'idanation ? -Ves; tlio 
(|ii<'.-.lioii was ii.skeil of Major Chaiii|>:iin, w’hy jt 
wa.s that the Indian (ioverimient made the eoin- 
mnnieation between Bnssorah and India. Now, 
I do not know that I eaii giye \ei'v precise imd* 
aeennile information uiiou the sulijoet, hut I ouii 
say gi'iicrally, that, we had entered into, i^i 
engagement with the Turkish tioiei'iimeiit. that 
if they carried a tedegraphie line down from 
(’oii'^taiiliiiuph* -to Bagik'id or to Bussiiriih, we 
.Woiihl eoiineet, i(, with India; and lids was the 
slate of iilhiirs when I first, look charge of ihc 
Telegraphic DeiiartmenI in .the Jndifi (fffiec. 
We did not. at all like having this dldigiilion, hut 
it was insisted that we had no .ehoiee in> the 
matter; tliat it wa.s :ibsoluteJy ineimdu'iil on ns 
to go to the e.xjien.sc' of laying the cable from 
Bussorali to Kiii'raehee; 1 mean, that we were 
iimler a jiledge tluit tliat. eahle sliouitl he Jaid. 
No iii'ivale enterprise, would tdiieh tliV miit'er at 
all: it had had tlu' evperieneo of the Red Sea 
eahle, ami ibero -was no e.onqiany, and no indi¬ 
vidual who W'liild havi' given 1 d. lowanls laying 
down 11 eahle in the Persian (Jiilf; and there¬ 
fore, inasinmdi as,the' Indian (iovernmeiit had in 
someway or aholhe'r emitraeled this ohligatioii, it 
had no choice but to fulfil that ilsell’ Thi.s 1 say in 
excuse for thj! Indian (lovermmml liavliig luider- 
taken what even tlien might potrsildy he .*n|ip()seJ 
to be certain to nisuro,.a lo.ss. Jt was not so lie- 
licved; on the eoiijrary, it was helieved liy tho.se 
jievsons who look most.intcrcst in the matter that 
that cable would jirove .exceedingly iirofilalde ; 
and rjllrink in'all prohahilit v il would have been 
profilalde if the Jndian Government had been 
contSlit with laying down the cable, either the 
whole way from Bnssorah to Kurruclien, or, 
cheaper still, from Bus-socah to a certain jioint on 
the Persian const, where it touelics'the Mckran 
coast, and then froin tlieie have continued 
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the communication by weans of a land line 
aJonp: the Mekran coast to Kurrachce; that 
would very likely have noroost one-third of what 
the wlidlc umlertakinc 1ms cost; and then upon 
that outlay, I have no doubt the receipts which wo 
were oi'taining four or five yearft ago, would have 
afforded a corisidcrahlc dividend. TJien of course 
the (jneation is asked, why we made the line 
through Persia, and why wc made a double Jinc 
along the Gulf. All 1 can say is, that we were 
not so wise then as we arc now. If wc could 
have f((re.‘:oen what would h.avc been the result, 
we sbmild not have done all tins. Nobody look¬ 
ing back on it as a conmiereial sjiceulation c.an 
doubt that it lias proved a failure. VVe really 
have not results of any kind whatsoever, that arc 
a Buflioiont ronipciisati<'ii tor the expense In¬ 
curred; but then it does not-at all follow'tl)at, 
bcenuse it was a bad sjiceidation aud we ought 
not li) have .'^^pent tlnil money, therefore it would 
be wise to abandon \yli.'it the money has created, 
and so render the expenditure utterly useless. 
-"Wo sh.sll not incur ntiy further expense bv going 
on with-it; there, is no doidd that this telegraph 
will at U.ast pay ifs working expenses, and if it 
docs that, we had surely belter avail ourselves of 
suelr advantages .as it is capable of affording, in¬ 
stead of refusing to use them beca'usc they bave 
Cost Eo’inncb., 

t'.W.’t. Mr. Core.] Have ibe Turks any line 
from Ihi.-sorali, tliroiigli the Euplirales Valley? 
—Pioorab is near the month of the biiijihraics. 

8.')2-!. Yes; but is (bere any line fronrPus- 
^orab. through the Euphrates Valley to Con- 
Btautiiio)-le ?—Pecidedly. Frofn Chuistaiitinoplc 
(J eaimot spceily llu' preeisc .route), it goes to_ 
Bagdad, and from Bagdad to Bussorah. 

Hrt2f>. Does it go from Trehi^end ? - Not from 
'Trehi>:ond, from Constantinople. 

852r>. You do not know what lino it lakes from 
Cotistantliiople ?—The maj» would sliow-it. I 
know sevei al (>f the jilaees whieh it goes through. 
It goes Ihrongh Moossul, for exnmjdc.. 

8527. Ts not ,fhat the slutrtest way to Eiirojio 
from iSeinde, from Kurrachce?—T should say> 
ccrfainlj', it was." 

8528. *Is tjiat line always kejit ojion ?—Every 
now and then it is inldiatjitcd for-a certain 
numher of d.ays. 

8520. It pa.‘-'sce through indejiendent trihos, 
docs it not?—Searoely : after it leaves Bagdad 
it passe.s through a country inhabited by Avalj 
tribes, wlio are very often in a slate «jf insurrOe- 
tion, and who I'chlly did iulernipl the working 
of the line for Iavo or three months, not very- 
long ago. 

S.Wt*. Praeiieally there is not Imie.li diflSeiilty 
in proteetlng it, as T galhertVom yon ?—1 believe 
that was ttie only oeeasion on which it was inter¬ 
rupted f<w a considerable time ; hut on that 

f iartieuhir occasion it was interrupted, T believe, 
or four or five months. ’ ■ > . 

8531. iSo that that would not, be a safe lino to 
which to trust messages, if you bad no other ?— „ 
It was only on that account that wo made the 
lino tlirougli Persia. 

8532. Mr C. ft'hitjfiekl,'] -Tlio Persian Gulf js 
in triplicate now; it lijis three lines?-rThere 
arc two lines of caldc and the land line; tlierc is ‘ 
the line along the coast. The calde^ is double, 
not for the whole of the distance, but for a con- 
Bidcrnblcjpart of the' distance. 

8.53.3. From lashk to Fao, or Bnssorah, it is 
double ?—Ycs, the line is double there. 


8534. Mr. Crawford.} Is .it through your 
department thn^ repreoentationB pasBj.which arc 
made to the Govenunent here on the subject of 
telegraphic communication with India; for 
instance, if, the Britieh Indian'Company have 
occasion to make a complaint, does it go through 
your department?— Ycb. 

8535. Have they liiado any complaints?— 
Very frequently. 

8530. .A very great many ?—They are alwaye 
making coinplnuita. 

853(1*^ Are those coAiphtints invariably not 
founded upon some reason ?—I should not say 
so. I should say that the complaints are gene¬ 
rally exaggerated. .1 should that sometimes 
they arc founded in reason. 1 should say more 
frequently not. 

8537. llavc they not complained of difficulties 
thrown in their way by the Government of India 
ad to the method of treating the- company in 
India ?—They have done so. -> 

85.38. Is there any correspondence that w'e 
eould see on that subject ?—I do not' think that 
tjicre is any eorrcejmiulcnee tliat you might not 
sec; it is imjmrfcctybecanso wc have not the 
repli(!s from India; and it is in au, incomplete 
state now; Not long ago we received a long 
cmrnnunication from them, and the reply made 
to thorn.was that the Secretaify of State sus¬ 
pended his decision until he received explana¬ 
tions from the Government of India; it 1ms been 
sent out to India, and wc have not yet had the 
answers of the Government of India. 

853!>. Is that long letter in the nature of a 
m;««('<ifall the complaints?—Yes; it is signed 
by Lord IVillium Hay. 

8.540. The p.ernsal of that will give the Com¬ 
mittee a fair idea of what they have to complain 
of?—yesjceftainly. 

8541. They conqdain, do they not, that they 
have not met with a warm reception in India?— 
They do complain of that certainly. 

8542. That dillitHiltie.s have.been thrown in 
their w.ay?—So they coinjihiin. 

8543. You do not admit tlmt they have met 
with any unreasonablo ditliTiiultics ?';:“Ou thc'cwi- 
trary, 1 thinli tlmt the Ked Sea Copjiany were 
particularly well treate-d. 

8544. Do you think that facilities have been 
given to them?—1 should say .so,, certainly. 

8545. Have they any office of th'cir own in 
Bombay ?—They have liot; they have acconimo- 
datioii iu the Government office'. 

8540. They are not allowed to have an office 
of their own?—This accommodation in the Go¬ 
vernment office was offered them instead, and 
they acceptcf^ it with thanks. ' 

8547. Had' they previously made a re(][uest 
that they might have accommodation out ot the 
Government office?—Tliey had, but still tliey 
accepted, this other iiccommodatiou with thanks. 

8548. - Because they could g6t nothing else ?— 
It is not fur mc-to say for what reason. 

854».' Is not a charge made of 9t. 6tl, for the 
delivery in Bombay itself at a house next door to 
the office of tlie company of.^a message received 
from England^'— It is charged and it is received 
by the compilny, . 

8550, Nine'shillings and sixpence, whatever 
the cli,8tance may be,which it travels in India?— 
The charge is the samo'in any case; hut if the 
message is delivered outside of Bombay, the 
money belongs to*,the Government, whether it is 
at Bycullah or at Madras, or at Caksutta; but if 
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it is delivered in Bombay, that 9 s. G d. is at this 
moment received by the company. 

8.551. Do you know the distance of Byeullab? 
-—I have heard tluit Byciiilah is two miles from 
Bombay. In order that, a message should go 
from Bombay to By cull ah it must be carried by 
the wires which belong to the Government, ^aiul 
for tliat conveyance, oy wire, whctheu.it is'to 
Bycullah or to Madras the Indian Government 
charges 9 i. 6 </. ’ 

8552. If it is delivered'at-the next door, to 
whom does the 9 s. 6 d. go?—To the Submarine 

Company. . , , x 

8553. Sir C. It i« not cliarge.l at 

all, in fact, in that base ?—If you were to semi a 
message from ICpgluucl t(5 IJunibay by llic sub- 
marine line, you would have to jiay the same rale 
as if you sent it to Calcutta or to Madras. 

8554. That charge lias beenyrui-sed ?--It has 
been raised 2®.; it ivas 7 s. 6 d., it i» uiiw.9 k, f> <1 .; 
it was raised at the time that wc raised the rate 
of chatge to 4 1. 10 s." 

855,5. That is what you call a lerminiil charge, 
is it not?—You may call it a terminal charge at 
Bombay; but inasmuch im you p.ny dm same 
amount for conveyance U* Madras it becomes 
part of the rate. 

8558. If a message is delivered in the town of 
Bombay that charge is not taken by the Govei ii- 
ment; but if it goes to Bycullah, or goc.s any 
distance on tlic wires, it is?—Yes. 

8.557. When you' say that the British India. 
Company accepted the of^er of (joveninicnt ag- 
CQinmodation at Bombay with thanks, it Avas 
not till they had asked twice to have a local 
office assigned them and Averc refused,. they 
were obliged to take Avluit lliey could get i — 
That Is not my recollection, t knoAV that they 
did ask to have ait office, hut I can positively say 
that when Government oH'ci ed I hem aecomiuoda- 
tiou in their oavu office they ueecpteil it Avith 
thanks. I do not say that they did not -repent 
aftorAvards. ’ . 

8558 But if they asked for an office of their 
own, surely they Avei'o' not pleased with Avliat 
they got, but accepting Avith thanks avus merely 
a matter of courtesy*? —I should say 1 ha I any¬ 
body Avho road the correspondeuee between the 
Government and the company wolild vonic to a 
difl'erent conclusion; he Avould say that the 
company, in accepting Avith .thanks what they 
then understood, to he offered them, Avere per¬ 
fectly in qarncst, and not using a mere expres¬ 
sion of courtesy. 

8559. Mr. Crati^ord,'] In Avhosc hands i.s the 
administration of the office of the company in 
India? — In those of the telegraph dejiartumat cl 
the Indian Government. The telegraphs all over 
India, in whatever presidency, arc directly under 
a department of the Govc'nmicut of India. 

8560. A message sent from this^ cauutry, on 
its arrival in this office in Bombay, is in the cus¬ 
tody and ip the hands o.f the Government, and 
not of the telegraph company? — dust so; 
although'it is quite true, with j-egard to a mes¬ 
sage oelivored at Bombay', that the tcriuinul 
charge is roceiyed by the compaiiy and not by 
the Government, nevertheless that inessage being 
received in Ae Government office is delivered by 
the, Government servants in Bombay, not bv tbo 
company’s servants. 1 Avant to make an explana¬ 
tion with regard to an answer that I have 
nveu, "When I said that the company'accepted 
the offer wi^ thanks, 1 guarded myself by saying 

0.69. 


that I did not. say that they did not repeat after¬ 
wards. , 

8561. Sir C. But tlieir anphentipn 

twice repeated .was for-an office of their oavu, 
and it cannot be assumed that they were ghul to 
be-put In the Government office instead? — 
They'used language Avhieh Avopld make anyone 
suppose^ or AvoAdd 'make me suppose at least, 
that they Aveuc glad. . , 

8.562.' Mr. -Fawrett.'] I understood, from the 
drift of your statement, that you feald that Iwo- 
thirds of the expemliture. which had heca in¬ 
curred on this Indo-Kuropeaa line has la-cn 
thrown aAV.ay; that the telegraiih might liave 
been constructed for one-third of tlio outlay? —I 
did not nsfi that language, nor did I mean t.i ani- 
>vey that idea. W'hat 1 said Avas, that I tlionglit 
tiiat the cable from Biossondi to Ivnnaehe.e would 
have .sufficed by itpclf; but it liqs been snp|ile.- 
meuted by tAvii adJiliou.s; first, by .a land lino 
along the Mekran c.ia.-t, and then by .a line 
ihvougli I’ersia, which enables nies.sagcs to get to 
Biisliire in-itead -of going to Bussorah. , 1 spoke 
of the e.'cpeiise. of the two portions. I would not 
call it t wo-lhirds of tlie I’xpen'si.-, becansi! I do not 
reeoUeet what the Cahlc co.M, and Avhaf tlie 
Mekr.an line, and so on; hut 1 meant that 1 
thought that the e\pense hesloAVcd on llic eiihle 
Avoiild h.'ive sufficed by ilsidt for adeiinate eoiu- 
innnieation Avltli India. I hy no nicaiis said that 
I thought that'lho.moiii'y cxpemled on the other 
two portion.A of the line Avas tlu-oAvn invay. Alof t 
a.ssnredlA' it is not now, he -auso one portion ot 
that expense Avits applied to making tlie lino 
tlit'oiigli Persia, Avhieh works Ixdler than ) ro- 
bahly anv line in tlie worM, far heller than the 
Tiirkisli iiim did. 

8.5(i:j. .^lill 1 niideisland you that adciiiiatc 
tclcgra|tliie eommunicallon might have hei-n oh- 
taineil Avithmil ihroAving any liinineial burden on 
the ludinn ]ieo])h!, Avhieh the pres^it telegraphic, 
communication certainly does?—Y.es, I think 1 
may say so still. 1 think, as I said jus! now, 
that if wc ha<l confined onrsclvo.s to eonneciing 
the Turkish tclegrapli hy a eahle from Bin'sorah 
to ICnrraehec, although the 1 nrki.slt jiarl. ol -that 
dine worked infamously, and (he piihlie. wnidd 
have cried out dreadfully, nevertheless the Irallic 
on that line Avoiihl liuA'i!’ paid a very fair dividend, 
jierhaps lIiree,.or four, o.- five per cent, im the 
'ontlav rc(|jiired, simply for that piivtial eonunu- 
nieatum. 

85(14. Do you reincmher how much inoney Ava.s 
sunk ill the tirst lied' .Sea T(flegra]ih«? - Nof 

S.505. That money was ahsolulcl.y lost hy the 
Tmlian GoveriuuenI, avjis it iiott .'“Half hy the 
flovcninicnt, and hall liy the llrilish rreasury ; 
and it was lost heeauso that company - avus 
gnaraiitced that is theriong and short of it. 

85(10. You think that if the, guaiunteo had not 
been given, ihc lino Avould liAvo been eonstructed 
more earcfiilly ?—I do mean (loit. 

8567. You, in jnineijile, object to tliis jdan of 
Govcsnnieiit gnaraiitefis !—I no, -generally ; Init 
I think that it need not have been inferred from 
Avhat 1 Biiid. 

8568. Yhm think that that Avas a very senoua 
loss, a very largo sum of money ?— It was more 
than a millioh, 1 think. . 

8569. We are to understand that you think 
that really the primary motive cau.se of that loss 
Avas the fact that Oovernmeut guaranteed a 
dividend?— I have no, hesitation in saying so, 
and I Avill at once explain Avliat I mean. For 
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certaiu portions of the line that cable was sus- 
pciuled from rock to rock; J iiiean to say, that 
Buppii.iiii-' there was one rook here and another 
rock at some <HMtancc off, the H’ahle', in8j,oa(l of 
being allowed to fall to the bottom and lie along 
tho bottom of the was susjieiided from roek to 
ro<’k, and left to break by its weight; the object, 
of the eon'raelor being to nsc as little cable us he 
jto.ssibly could, knowing that if 4ie could only 
form tile lino, however badly, the 5 jicr (Mint, 
would have to be paid for over and a d.ay by the 
two Govorimicnts. Now, aboilt what I am say¬ 
ing I iim‘ ipii to itosilivo. J was assured-by the. 
engineers, that that was the fact, and it is incon¬ 
ceivable that ariy but. a gnaraiitocd (unupaiiy 
would have done that. 

8,'(TO. Then, putting it itr another jmint, of 
view', I presume that you would .agree witli this 
opinion, that as money can be borrowed in .hhig- 
laiid at less than T ((or cent., if you guarantee a 
company at .T per cent yon destroy all security 
for eeonomv and cHiciondv-, and almo.st give 
them ai.i inducement, to spend as' much money ns 
jiossible? — To a very great extent T certainly 
do'entertain that opinion; there is no one in the 
• world more ojiposed to .guar.antebd companies 
lhan'l am. 

8 , 571 . AVhat I |toint out would rather indicate 
the ualuro of your objections to the princi])lo?— 
Just so. ' • 

■ 8,772. IVid not the demand for the bniefit of 
this lndo-Kirro))can Tidegrapli partly come from 
the llrilish tuiblic', and also docs it not confer 
almost as much service on Kngland as on India? 
— I shoidd say that it .confers ipiite as inimh 
benetit on Kngland as on India; ill one sense T 
slnmld say the gn'ater part of it is Knglish, b('- 
e.aiise 1 siippo.''e that tin? messages pass chielly 
between |‘liigrishnicn in J'inglaiid and Knglish- 
men in India. - 

8 , 772 . Therefore -on Would say that it really 
was of more importance toMlm Engli.sli eonirniinit v 
almost than to the Indian community ? - I think 
' you must not leave out ol right the political 
adiantages of the telegraph. 

8.77-1. .Still we may a.s.sume that-we derive 

t iolilleal .advantages from anything affeetiiig 
leiielieially the Indian ]ieoj>lc ?—Decidedly. 

8 . 777 . Therefore, as. the telegraph has turned 
out hitherto a disastrous fiuaiieial speeulation, 
would it not have hoeij fair that a jiorlioii of the 
risk and .lo.ss should Inn e been borne by England? 
—1 should have said so decidedly. 

?;)7i). Bupposiiig that you have tluit'o|)inlon, 
what power liave you of ofKeially eomiiiiinieatiiig 
an o)iiiiitm when any expoiidituro is going to he 
ineiirred, that the whole of jt should iioi be ip- 
eiii7ed by India?—I suppose that tli.c represen¬ 
tation would lie made to (he Lords of the 'I'rea- 
■ Hury ; but wc sbould know biiforeliand wbat 
would' be the resylt. They wbiild simply say 
that the Lords of the Treasury W'tiuld not hear of 
it, and that they had nothing to say to it., 

8777. jilt the present time there arc a grmit 
many exjienscs incnrrwl in India wdiieh are not 
sim]>lv for the benefit of India, but also benefit 
England ecjuallyas tnueli, but there is no chance 
that England will coiitribiil'e her fair share, as I 
understand you?—Not unless jiroiier pressure is 
brought to hear upon the ilrltish Government. 

8,778. And speaking at the present time, there 
is little or no chance that such pressure will be 
brought to bear?—I should have thought that 
the asker of that question could give a better 


opinion than I can on-that point;* judging from 
experience, 1 should say that there is not the 
smallest chance of any fair treatment of the inte¬ 
rests, of Tndik Avhere the interests of England 
come into oppositlo.i to them. 

Ro7!), That any eommuuicatlon mhlressed by 
the India Oflfii'c lo the Lords of tlie Trcuisury 
wouhihaVO li: tie clianec of lining taken any no¬ 
tice of, anil thy,t. eoii.'-ldering the state of public 
opinion in England towards India, there is little 
clianee of any pressure being brought to hear on 
the Goveninient from ont-side ?-—Thafris my own 
individual opinion, jmt merely niy own indi- 
vi;lu!il ojiinion, 

87N(). Yon can speak" as ‘to the expenses in¬ 
curred ill England for*lelegrapliie stores?—lhave' 
ho doubt I could ascertain them without any dif- 
fieiiHy. 

8.).sl. l)oc.s that come luider your official cog- 
nl-iaiiee ?—Tii this .*M)rt of way: any ref|uisitloti 
for stores from India would come in the first in¬ 
stance to me. 

8782:, Tlieti who is there "to check and to test 
•these requt.-iilioiis; suppose that you received 
from India a requisition for a eertafai amount of 
stores, and you thought that the stores were more 
than were required, or .Unit they, asked for too 
cx])ciisivc stores, is there any control exercised 
on lliosc requisitions nt the India Office?—It 
would he altogether out of my, province; but 
what would he done in .siieh a case would be this; 

1 should send tlie retpiisition to the Director 
General of the Store. Departiueiit for lii.s report 
upon it, if he thought his opinion desirable on 
any ]ioiiit. Very often he replies lliat there is 
ii(Micea-<ion for all tliese stores; or be might sug¬ 
gest tliat this sliould he substituted for that; and 
then he returns this report to me, and I place 
liis reeinnniendat'ir.ns before the committee, w'lio 
•adojit or reject, as they tliink proper, what he has 
proposed. 

878:J. Docs it." freiiueiitlv hajipen that requi¬ 
sitions eoiiie from India.for stores, and that tliey 
are eon.sidered'so iiiiiiceossary that the Secretary 
of Stale for India in (kinneil, or the eoinniitteo 
lo w'hieh you refer, rrd'iiscs to exeente the order? 
—They very frequently indeed adopt tlie rceom- 
meiidation of the Director of St ores that a smaller 
quantity- shall ho sent. 

85S-1. What plan ie adopted for testing the 
quality of the stores tlml you buy, and for secur¬ 
ing tiiat you obtain them, eonsidcring their 
quality, at the lowest jiimsililc pHee? — With 
refereiiee to the first qiiestiiin, that is of course 
'out of my province .iltogeljicr; that is a duty 
which belongs to the. Dircetortircncral of Stores, 
and he has Ids own responsihlc staff, or makes 
ids ow’ii arrangeiiieiils ; and I do not know more 
Ilian any body else jibont them. lint witli regard 
to the second (pieslion, the security that there 
may he for stores being'obtained on the lowest 
terms, tlicre is lids : you must 'understand that 
the director of the store department has no jwwcr 
^ of his own; he can only act by authority, imnieljr, 
by the anlhiii'it.v of tlie Secretary of State 111 
Couneil; lie maki’s Ida propostvls to them, and 
they adopt'dr reject t.licin as thpy tldnk proper. 
As .wb are particularly talking now of the tele- 
grajihic stoves, an indent or requisition comes 
from India, wc wnll say, for a eortaiil (imonot. of 
telegra]>bic stores. I believe that with regard 
to stores in general, the rule is that open compe¬ 
tition should he invited, that anybody whatsoever 
should be invited to tender. 


8585. That 
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8585. That is not the case with regard to 
beer ?—We have nothing to do with beer 'in the 
Public Worhs Department j and even on the 

eneral question I am not speaking very confi- 
ently, because it is not niy business; hut ni^ 
impression is- that the rule is, tliat the compoti-> 
tion shall be opcii; but tlicrn arc a great many 
exceptions, and hiore particularly with regard to 
telegraphic stores. Now, there are very lew 
manufacturers of telegraphic stores; of telegrajih 
cibles, I believe there arojiot more-than one or 
two; and although of insulators the inaiiufac- 
turors lire more numerous, there are not, I fancy, 
more than four or five who can be safely depended 
upon. I do not think myself that there arc more 
than two; but tlierc are several who profess to 
make insulators; and on jirevions occasions there 
has either been comjilote open eom|)Ptition, or a 
good many have been invited to send in tenders. 
The consequence is (and this is the complaint of 
the telegraph department in India), that we give 
an order to a man to jirovidc a certain mmiher of 
insulators, because ho has sent in a low tender, 
and wo either do not get tluan at all, or not for 
long after they are wiinleil, because tlie man 
has not adequate .means for pcflbrmiiig his con¬ 
tract; and only recently we got a memorandum 
from the Government of India reiiucsting that 
we would .not do anything of the kind^bul alw.ays 
divide these orders among a lew selected firms. 
I laid this recommendation before the I’ublie 
Works' Committee, and tlm I’ublie Works (.'om- 
mittee rejected it; (hey saiil that the rple was 
open oompciition, uml tliat tliey would judge 
every ease by itself; they would sec wbeii the 
occasion reijuiri^d whether they should limit the 
coiupeiition to three or four firms; but tliey 
would not lay .down llic rtilc that only a certain 
number of firm's should bo allowed to eoinjictc. 

8586. If you have had in the India Office 
frequently to^cheek, or to complain of (be orders 
which have been sent home from India for (ele- 
gniphic stirros, as boiifg nniiecessary in amount, 
liavo they not also hiimIc correspoinliiig eoni- 

laints, and said that many «<f their orders luive 
cen issued at an. extravagant jiriee?— As regards 
the first jiart of your question, J am not sure 
that that lias ever liapiiened with regard to tele- 
grai>hic stores; 1 incarit st i'(?s in general. I do 
not recollect a case of an indent for telegraph 
stores coming home in excess; 1 will not say (hat 
there never has been one, but 1 do no( recollect 
one. With regard to the other inatler; I do not 
recollect any eomplaiiit on the part of the 
Government of India, that we sent out nmlnly 
expensive stores; they very often eomjilain of 
delay in their being sent out. 

8.587. But if any complaint had been made 
with regard to the jiriee that vou paid for them, 
would that come under yoiir dejiartincnt ?—If it 
related to public works, stores, or lelegraph stores, 
it would come io me. - • . 

8588. Mr. H/r/ey.l You complain of (lie 
guarantee given to the original Ited Sen lele¬ 
graph'; was not that on the sumo jirineiple as the 
guarantee to the Indian railways?—I was speak¬ 
ing with no personal knowledge on the subject. 

8.589. I mean geiiemlly, was it not so?-I 
believe it was the same thing. 

8590. And do you believe tliait those yailways 
in India would have been made without those 
guarantees ?—It is an opinion that I am aliimst 
singular in, but I do entertain the opinion 
strongly, t^t they would have been if a pro- 
. 0 . 5 ». 


i ior e.oivr.se bad been pursued on the jiart of the 
-ndia Government. 

8591. What course would you reoomniend ? — 
I eaniiot doubt that the same GovLernnierif, by 
virtue of whose credit «lonc guaranteed -com¬ 
panies are able to raise .monc}', by its own credit 
could have rui-sed money. 

8592. How would you have ■ rceornniended 
that jhe original telegragli to India should have 
been carried out, iiisti^ad of the guarantee of 5 
jier cent.?—In.a case of that kind 1 eertainly 
would not have trusted a eontructorj because I 
should have felt that it w.as the business of a 
eontraetor to, do it as clieajily as be could, unless 
the contractor would b«vt! guaranteed the per¬ 
manence of the cable after it Xvas laid. 

8.59.‘5. Speaking of the delay in tlic execution 
of Indmits from India, yon impose, do you not, 
heavy jxiialties on delay lievoml the time that 
.you yourselves .specify ?—I would rather not 
answer tho.se questions, because I am, not re- 
• sponsible for those matters. 

8.594. Air. (VuaW.v/t.] Speaking iif the tcle- 
graplilc c.ommnnication between India and Eng¬ 
land Commercially, have we not imjioverisbed 
ourselves hy multiplying it needlessly ?— 1 should 
sav that imdouhti'dly, if we could have foreseen 
wliat we now know, it would-have been uiiwi.se 
to <lo tthat wc have dom;; unwise, that is, to' 
have spent the money in establishing a oommuni- 
calioii between England and India that-we have 
sjient; we could have establislied all that was 
retpiislie for a smaller sum. 

859.5. Would one tclegr.nphie coiniminieatipn 
with India liave been siiilieient to do the work? 
—No, 1 <lo not think that it could he Inisted. I 
think that it would lie a groat pity indeed if 
cither the Indo-Eiiropcaii line collapsed, or (hat 
of tlic Ucd Sea (Company. Tlie fact is that there 
is m.) yi;ar in which one or the other does not 
heeoiiie iiiterriiptitd, during which iiilerniption 
the country would he willioiitanv coniiiinuie.ation 
with India if the other line did not. exist. 

8,596. ('oiild we have protected oiirselve.s from 
the inconvenieiieo of this interrujitioii Avith fewer 
lines, taking'thc whole of our telegrajihie com- 

■iiniiiicution between Europe and India'?.1 should 

say, iiiidouhtedly, it ivoiild not be safe to trust to 
one line. 

8597. The line through Turki-y paid jirevious 
to (lie Bed Se:i iKiiiig constructed, did it not?— 
It paid II, percent.; l-ani speaking of our part 
of the I’crsian Gulf cable, wbicli waft eonnecteil 
witli tlie Turkish line. 

85!>8. lIoAv did Ave get jilcdgod to (he Turkish 
Government to carry on a second line to ImHa? 
—1 really do not knoAV. When 1 took charge of 
the Telegraph Dc]iartiiien1, Avliich was some ton 
years ago, 1 ibiiiul that avo had routracted that 
Vpledge; but I bad not time to go into the an¬ 
tiquities of the subject. I kiioAV that if avus uni- 
versullv admitted that Ave bail eominlttcd our- 
sehes to the Turkish (iovernment 

8599. Who could infornr the (Committee on 
that subieet ?-r-l have no doubt that tlie oftice 
correspoudciiec Avinild give the iiiforimuion. 

8000. TIurt second Hue you Avoiild not have 
coustriictcil exee|)t for that engagement? -You 
mean, ns 1 undorstiind you, the connection be¬ 
tween the Turkish telegraph ending at Biissorali, 

' and Bombay; 1 do not say that 1 woqld not; I 
Avould not have established the communication so 
expensively; what I mean to say is that wc had 
3 E 4 ' no 
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no choioo or were considered to have no choice in 
the matter. . , . « 

8601. IJcfiansc of Fomc pledge which we might 
or might not have entered into?—Which we cer¬ 
tainly iK'cd not have entered into. 

8602. AikI^j’ou think that it was dcfiirnhlc to 
ronKtruct that line, notwithstanding that it will' 
always he worked At a loss ?—1 do not think that 
1 ever said that, or those words must have had 
something which came before them which rather 
qualified their meaning; I rather think I said 
that the Turkish line would have paid if there 
had been no line to compete with it. 

8603. AV'hat i.s the ground of the 9 s. 6 fl. 
charge in India, imon all .mcs.sagos delivered in 
India?—It is the tlfrongh rate which we chargo 
for the conveyance, through any j>art of India, 
of messages coming from aliroad to India. 

S601. Do you approve of the policy of that 
iiniform charge ?—1 do not think I am competent 
to form an ojiinion on that. 

8G<);j. It is not. charged If the message is 
delivered inside Ilomhay?—It is ehjvrged, hut 
not received by the Govornincnt; T .said that at 
this momcIII, although charged, it is not received 
by the riovcrnmcnt, but is received by the com- 
p.any ; but wlien T said that, I laid great stres.s 
on “ Ibis moment.” The fitet is, that the 
(.Tovernment of India liavc given nofioe that, ' 
from the 1st of July', they mean to take that 
money themselves.. 

8606. Sir C. lVin<jfui(L'\ In what way ; will 
they deduct it I — '^I'bey do not mean to let tlic 
Company ))oekot it, l)ut to pocket it them- 
Bchx'.s. 

8607. Mr. rrt»f//«/«.] At jtresent tilts company 
get 9 J5. 6 d. more for a message to llomhay than 
lor one to any oilier part of India ?—No, it is 
exactly the same;, that is lo say, a message 
hronght- to llonihav hy the ll.ed Sea Cornjsahy’s 
cable jiays for delivery in India jireeiselj the 
same Slim whellicr it is delivered at Tlomhay or at 
Cape {s.imorin. 

8608. J’lit delivered in llomhay;, the eom- 
]tany get the 9.s-. 6 d. ?— U[i lo this moment they 
do. 

860't. They therefore get 9 s. dfZ. niorc for, a 
mc.ssage lo Iloinhay than for one to any'other 
portion of linlia?—They do; you arc quite right 
ill that. 

8610. Do yon know the ground of that?— 
Simply that the Govcrnmciit have allowed them 
hilherlo to j'm ket the terminal ehargo. 

8611. Jly'an agreement?—No. 

8012'. The Government lias.powor lo tormiimfe 
that arriiHgeincnt?—Yes, tliey consider so cer¬ 
tainly ; T iielieve that it has been done hy mere 
inadverleiiec on the part of the Government, but 
I cannot say,. 

8613. Did I rightly understand you to say lo. 

the honourable. Member for llriglilon, thjit you 
■would iib.solvo India from the consequences of 
tlio.se telegraphic limvneial failures? — 1 never 
meant to say anything of the kind. I think what 
the hononrahle jifeinlxT for Brighton asked mo 
was, whether-1 thought that England ought not 
to have shared the e.xpense; tb-which I said, 
yes. , 

8614. Did you not say tliat the loss sustained 
should have been jiaid in larger projiortion hy 
England, in consequence of the incssafscs being 
inn larger proportion to and from .Englishmen ^ 
—I think that then the honourable Slember for 
Brighton was asking me whether the tclegrapli 


was more beneficial to England than to India, 
and 1 said that in one sense it was more beneficial 
to England. , ' 

8615. You do not think that there is anything 
now to complain of in the allocation of the charge 
between England and India?—I think that la 
past praying for. 

8616. Why should it bo that Ifidia shoTtId send 
home to Enginnd requisitions fpr stores more 
'than England thinks it needs ?—It is a mistake 
on ,tlie part of the identing offieer, 1 siij^iose. 

■ 8617. Will not the authorities in India bo the 
best judges of the necessities of India?—I think 
that all mennre liable to make mistakes, whether 
in England or in India. I'ho niiatake is generally 
disoovorod in England, in this way; the’Director 
General of Stores, who receives this indent, says, 

“ Why, you arc sending homo an annual indent, 
but we sent you over such a quantity such a time 
ago; y»u.surely must have so much in store that 
you cannot require an additional supply.'’ 

8618. But is not the officer in India tho man 
to know be-st what hc'has and wliat he requires? 
—It depends upon circumstances. 

8619. What circumstances?—Wlictlier ho has 
))roperIy exainined into the matter. 

8620. You have officers in India then who do 
not c-vaniinc ? —I believe there is no country in 
the world in which officers are not fallible. 

8621. Mr. Eastwick,^ You said that the line 
through Persia would never pay, and that it was 
quite impos.sible that Tt ever should pay; what 
do yon base tbal statement upon ?—There is no 
local traffic, I thinkr What really I. based that 
statement on was the very great’'amount of tho , 
working experrses. I cannot epneeive any in¬ 
crease of J’ersian traffio.proper which would over 
cover tlio working expenses, and J^ield a surplus 
over and above tlicm, because now, although wc 
are receiving some llionsauds n year, that iS 
merely in dimimitioii of the wtjrkitg expenses ' 
which wo liavc to pay. 

8()22. Blit perhaps you are aware that there is 
a local traflio growing up, and that the merchants 
of Shiraz have otFered, in fact, to our Director’ 
General lo jiay the expenses of the line to Bunder- 
. Ahhas ?—1 dill not know that ; I thought myself 
tlial the local traffic was carried by local lines. 

8623, Bill supposing that the system was to 
be ilevolojicd, and to be carried out.to Yezd, and 
to other plaec.s, do you flunk, then, that probably 
the local receipts would increase very much, and 
might help to Imhnico the expenses?— I think 
you arc a better judge than I a'm as to that. The 
only thing that 1 based my statement on was the 
cxcc.“sivp. deficiency flint there is now, Tjio 
working e.'ipcnscs arc >so very much greater than 
the receijits now that I meant there was no pros¬ 
pect of their ever being covered hy the profits. 

8624. Be that as it may, it is (puito clear that 
ho private coinjiany could ever have undertaken 
the line through rcnsla; I suppose you would 
adinil .that ?—Cijrtainly. 

862.7. And 1 snpjio.sc you would consider that 
it would he inqiossible lov a private company to 
carry it on ?—They could not bear the expense, 
oven if they got it for nothing. 

8626. Si) that if there arc any political advan¬ 
tages which compensate for. the exponditure, tho 
line must have been made by the Government? 

'—It must be maintained by the Government. I 
think that is an excellent reason why we should 
not withdraw from our connection with Persia, 

although 
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slthougli we maintain it at a largo expense. 
Now that that has been reduced by sometliing 
like onOthalf, it may well be worth while to lose 
something, 10,000/., or less than that, for the 
sake of that political itffluonco which wo do 
exercise in Persia; 

8627. Mr. iiaoi7<rnrf-i3<frAf;.j. When'you say 
. ’“^'we,” you mean, this-Govermnent equally with 

the lndiian Government, I' suppose ?—1 mc.an 
the Government of the British Elnpirc. 

8628. Mr. Grant Duff."] 'Vy'iiryou give us, in ' 
the fewest possible wor<ls, some account of the 
telegraph receipts in India, and confine yourself, 
as much as possible to cxplainiitg to the Com¬ 
mittee how far the telegraph lines may bo 
expected to bo cventiually self-supporting, ami 
how far they cannot, be expected to be 8clf-> 
supporting, avoiding all collateral points ?-rr I 
have*got the receipts'on India lines proper for 
the year 1869-70; btit all my other information 
is for the previous year. 1868.-G9; and the dif¬ 
ferences between the receipts for the year 1869- 
70 and those for the [>revioii8 year arc so small 
that it tnay be better, for >lic sake of com-' 
parison, to keep to the yc.ar 1868-69. Now in 
.the year 1868-69, in round nninben^,- there were ■ 
14,000 miles of telegr!ii)li open in ’India. Jn 
round numbers, their totjd cost (not, of course, 
adding to it arrears of interest, l)uf exclusive of 
arrears of interest) was 1,800,000/. The. total 
charge for the year was 202y'j54 /.; that is to 
say, the total expenses iif maintenance and work¬ 
ing the line, and charges of all kinds, oxco])t inr 
terost on capital; the total revenue was 120,887 /., 
leavifig a net excess charge of about 81,667/. 

I think that I have now answered the question, 
except saying that the ll'rcctor Genera! of Tele¬ 
graphs considers tlnit the rates in India arc 
oxecptionally low, and that tlicrefore they w'ould 
bear enhancement. 

8620. But can you express any opinion .as to 
the probability of the rtfceii)ls from the iulegraph 
increasing 7—I sec that they do rise from year to 
year. 1 have got here the receijtts from the year 
1850 to the ycijr 1869, and they luivo inoreivscd 
every year, not quite -regtilarly, but (bey are 
lugber now than they have ever been before, and 
higher this year than htst year. For iustanct!, I 
gave the receipts for tijc year 1868-69 at 
120 ,000/.; for'the last year that we have any 
record of, namely, .1869^70, they are 129,000 /. 
They increase fevery year; but tlnit dpe.s not , 
mean much, because the fact,is l)>at tlic mileage 
increases too. 

8630. Will you just give- the rales?—I have 
not got the rates with me. 

8631. Sir C. 1V/«(///(;/</;] AVill you explain 
more clearly about that 9 s. 6 d. rate; you said,I 
think, that the British Indian Company bad 
hitherto kept the 9 s. 6 r/., but-that from tlio first 
of July it is the intention of the Government of • 
India to take that money)* -Yes. 

8632. That intention of the Govermnent of 
India is under the consideration of the Ilome 
Government, is it not?—Well, I think that the 
Home Government has decided, ntjciwt T-fancy 
it will decide to-morrow, hot to Intolferc with 
the action of the local government. 

863.3. Is it not the case thafr their taking this 
sum will fall more heavily on the British Indian, 
Submarine Conipany than on Siemens’s Conjpanyj 
because the latter stops at Teheran ?—Of course 
it will not oft’cct them in the least. 

8634. Therefore the Submarine Company will 

0.69. 


be weighted relatively to Siemens’s in respect of 
this chai-ge ?—On the contrary, the Submarine 
Company have a great advantage over Siemens’s 
in respect of any message’; and this does not in 
the least affect the Indo-Europpan Company; it 
afiects us. This is what we have hitherto done; 
wo huYt) not charged any terminal rate atKurra- 
chec up to this time ; it really did so happen, up 
to this time that a message semt to Kurr.acliee 
'Was 9 s.,6 d. cheaper limn a message two miles 
out oflvurraelieC; wo did not charge it there, 
but at Bombay the charge was made, but not by 
us. Now we arc. going to cbacgC it -both at 
Knrrnchco and at Bombay, and to take it our- 
'sclves." 

863.<). Mr. Cravford.'\ Can you give us the 
distribiit.i(m of the OOji. for each message?— 
Major Cbnmpain gave that. 

.8630. Sir C. It'/ni/^e/d.]. At Kurraehec who 
pays it; tlie Persian* fJidf Cable will Inuc to 
]«/ this 9 *. 6 ./., I supjio.se ?—,-4 will be paid by 
the sender of the mcs.sigc. Siieli nic.-'sages as 
uo go ,to Kurraehec and .stop there (there are 
almo.st lutiK! <tf those), will no longer liave. the 
(sKemplion that they previously bud. ■ Hitherto 
tlioise jtersous .at Knrracbec, wbo'havc cither sent 
or received messages, have bad th.at advantage 
over the rest of India.' , - 

8637. Mr. Craitford.'] If I send a-inc.-sago to 
Bombay at the ei'mt of 4 /. 10 s., tlie receiver uow 
lias notliing to jwiv ?—No. > ' 

86.38. "Will be have 9 a; 6 d. to pay in fuUire? 
— No. Yon send a message to Indi.a-by the 
Submarine ('onqMnij', and you jiay 4 /. 10 «. for 
it; that is all you have got; to pay, and'all that 
ever is jmld; 4/. ]().«. is received at Bombay, 
but whereas 9;t. Of/, of tliis has. hillierto been 
received Ly the company, it will beieaftov be 
received by the Govermneiii. 

86.'59. ()h what jirim-iple is (bat Os. Of/, ar¬ 
rived St?—it is the through rate, the rate that 
we charge for the conveyance of .any ex-Tndian 
message, if T may s.ay so, any nie.“sage which 
comes to India from outside India; (be charge 
of the Indian Goveninicnl for the eon’voyaiu'e of 
it tlirongb Inflia. 

8610. I.)o yon mean that tlicy arc going to 
charge,!)*•. Of/, for the delivery of a message at 
the next bouse?—I mean to say lliat. .They 
eliarge the same rale to Cajic Comorin or to 
Bomliay. 

86H. Hfi'ydn justify that on any ground ?-^ 
On the ground of nniformity. J\s *1110. Omi- 
init.tee have seen, the Indian telegnijihs are 
maintained by the Govermnent for tlie licnefit.of 
the country at. a viwy great exjnnsc, and there¬ 
fore the Govermnent, I should say, arc perfectly 
jmslified in |tutting on any rate wliieli W'ill 
en.able lliem to cover (he exjicnsc. 

8642, Mr. Cf/ee.] But if you liajijii'ii to live 
close by yon will .get les.s for yoiir jnoncy ?— 
That is your misfortuno ;■ if you go to Calcutta 
• you will gel (he .idvaintage, 

864.3. (Sir C. //’/wfj'/'V/f/.]'IVill the local rales 
remain the same to senders of messages in India? 
—The local raleS, it seems tfi me, arc too low, 
and the (lOV'cnimeiit of India are seriously tlunk- 
jng of raising them. 

' 8644. The other* day, by agreement with the 
Govermnent, the Uritish Indian Comjniny and 
Siemens’s Line raisc^l tlioir rates to 4 /, ]().'!. ?— 
Yes; but 1 iliink that you are putting the cart 
before the horac; the vvay in which 1 should put 
it is this: that the Indian Government, following 
3 F tho 
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the cxaiiipJc of thodc two compoaies, raised its 
rates; the fact k that tiiey, without our con- 
currouoe, raised Sieir rates to 4 /. 

86-1.5. Ami you made t^iem raise tliom to 
4 /. 10s. ‘/-—They raised their rates, and wo told_ 
tliein that they were, doing'aii illegal thing, and 
we did not think that we conld. do it according 
to the terms of the Vienna Convention ? hut we. 
W'crC informed hy the Herne Office (which ropre- 
Bouted the Vienna Convention), that if vre 
pleased, we, being jiartiee to that .pari icnlar line) 
could hy agreement with the other parties to that 
particular line raise ihe rates. lIj)on that wc 
said, Now we are (jiute content to raise the 
rate, on condition that w(! ns well as you have a 
fair share of<tlie increase.” 

864(5. The fact was, that while -they 'verQ 
satisfied with 4 /., the Government of India 
made tlu.m fix il at 4/. Ids.'?—No doubt'they 
were satisfied with 4hut it ivas not to'hfi 
supposed ihiU wo should he. There w'hs a 
2 /. 17 s. rale, of wliiidi we got a proportion, and 
they gol a |ll•o|lorlioll. They added lo llieir own 
shares, makiitg tlie entire rate 4 /., and diminishing 
till' mimher of nfessages. Ve w'ould iiot agrec U) 
that. Wc sUid, “If it is raiseil at idl, it must he 
raised so tliat we shall have a share as well as 
you.” . / 

8(547. Mr. «fV o»c/otc/.] The first, turn of the 
sev'-vv eanic IVoni the llrilish liuliaii Company, 
did it?--It came from both of them, so far as 
wo, were co'ueeriied; they told us ijiut, they 
intended to raise .thch' rules, and asked us to 
authorise tlie levy of those rates in India. We 
8im|dy refused.. We, said, “ This is (luite illegal, 
mid we shall not do anything 4)f.llie kind”; 
tiny did it in England in sj.ije of ns, hut in 
India they could not do it without oiir eoiicur- 
renee, and we wmihl not. concur. 

8048. i?ir So that at all events 

the lu<I()-Knro|ieaii 'Company will gel the whole 
of the advantage oi’ this 4/. lOs;; it will not 
sufi.er that, diminisliment of ().'■. (it/.? —The Suh- 
Mariue Company gained aiiiii/Jpgly hy that rise, 
infinitely more than the liido-liurojiean Com¬ 
pany did. Observe wdial-was done ; the 2/. I7 a'. 
was raised to 4 tuid then by ih.'it, the Jleil Sea 
Company got 1/. .'l.v.; we insisted, as they call 
it, on its being raised to 4/. Ids. Wlult cfl'ect 
had that on them ? that, wlieretis they got 1 /. 15«., 
they now get 1/. 13s. - 

^8l>4P. Ami Siemens’s lijie got, a still larger 
i)ri>portlon?"'~No, Siemens's line doe's not henefit- 
hy the increase frmh 4/. to 4/. 1 (>.«.; he would 
be glad if wc had remained at 41. ; the additional 
ld.v. was taken l»y ourselves; they had raised 
their l ale.s and got their share. 

8Ci50. You.only raised the, Persian Gulf rate 
hy8s. ?—.But, then wc added 2.s’, to the Indian 
rate. That through rate, of which you hav^ been 
asking, was 7.v. (id, before this charge took place, 
and now it is {).v. fid. 

865). Mr. Fuw(cfl.\ I understand fr<>m your 
fignrcs,.,tliat looking at the telegraph in India, 
considering it simply as a financial question, and 
looking at tlie direct fimincial result, the Govern¬ 
ment lias spent 1,800,000/. lo realise an uiiuuul 
loss of 142,000/. ?—If I made the annual loss, so 
high it was by mistake. TJio real loss is about* 
81,(K)0/. annually. ‘ 

8652. Does that include the intcrest oii cajiital? 
—No, it does not; the interest on capital is ex¬ 
clusive; you must add 66,000/. for that. 

8653. Them that 1,800,000/, has been chiefly 


boiTowed, has it notP—It is im^smble to say 
wbat has bees borrowed; the GovenHueut of 
India horrowB every year,; what part of its ex¬ 
penses it pays with oorrowed money no one can 
say. . % . . 

8654. The interest on 1,800,000/. at5 percent. 

■ is 90,000 /., is it not ?~I should have said m too; 

bul l sec that ihey haveput'it down themselvee 
in those figures wKieh I have copied at 6 per 
cent., 66,‘()0()/, 

8655. But that must evidently he a mistake ? 

—No doubt it is. * , 

8656. Tliercferc as they have been constantly 
liorriiw'-ing it is fair tetassunie thkt the telegraphs 
liave been partly carried out by borrowed money ? 
“ T think it perfectly fair to assume that, if you 
recollect thjs assumption .in' any subseqaent 
nssutniif.ien that you may make, and if you will 
deduct this and imagine that this has been bor¬ 
rowed, and that, tlicrefore so much less has been 
borrowed for other purposes. 

8(557. Then .the real financial result would be, 
adding this interest (because whether borrowed 
or not, you arc bound to allow interest on it), mi 
annual lo.ss of sAiuetliing like 230,000 /. ? — 
Adding 9(>,000/. to 81,000/. the total will be 
171,000/. ■ 

8658... By whom are the telegraphs in India 
chiefly used ?—1 can give you soine sort of idea, 
for I have, got, here an account of the description 
of messages. 1 have .got the number of messages 
sent in -that piu’tieular year that I gave you, the 
year 1808-69. The number of private messages 
was 333,856; the iiumher of service or Govern¬ 
ment messages was 40,000; tlie totaJ" was 
374,000. 

8(559. But we iiniy argue from analogy (I sup- 
|io,se il is a fair supposition), that the telcgniphs 
a.s ill this country are a company to a great extent 
enjoyed hy the rich rather than hy the poor?— 
Y es, hut not ue.cessarily the English rich; if may 
he native rich. 

8660 ; But. T mean that they would he used 
generally hy the English and nqtive riph ?—^By 
the well-to-do jicople, iiiidouhtedly. 

8(5(51. Then do not you think, that Considering 
that this loss of 238,000/. has to be supplied by 
the general taxation of tjlie country, which taxa- 
ti«pi has to be supplied by* the groat mass of the 
jieople, as a inatter of justice -the charges ought 
to be so raised joj, if jiossible, not to throw toy 
amniiil loss upon the mass of the people ?—With 
that qualification of '* if jiossible,” 1 should agree 
with you complotcTy; but. I am afraid that the 
effect of raising the charges with the intention of 
raising a revenue, such as would not only pay 
' (he cxjtcnscs, but yield a dividend, would he to 
juit a stoj) to traffic. Now, if that .were done, and 
tluf ielcgrajih could not be maintained, then we 
should lose another advantage which is well 
.worth muintainiiig, even at an enormous ex- 
jiense; w'e should lose the political advantage; 
we should lose the jiower which the Government 
now has qf obtaining information from, or send¬ 
ing iiifonualioii Iq, any distant part of the 
country ; and 1 am not speaking merely of the 
inijiortaive oV such facility in tune of war, but 
even in time of jioace; for instanoc, if there were 
B famine in Kajjiuotana, -or in Urissa, it would be 
of incalculable im]x>rtance to the Government 
that it should have the means of immediate 00 m- 
munication with these places, and it would be a 
must dejdorable ^ing, wat for the aake<of saring 
80,000 /. a year mey should not have it. 

866 i. Tliis 
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8662. This is what I want to arrive at; wlio* 
ther ^ou do noi think that the fiQancial position 
of these Indian companies would bo unproved by 
raising the charge for messages ?--V on mean the 
Government telegraphs; it -is not for me to give 
an Oiiinion on th'e subject, but I believe that , the 
Telegraph Department in India thinks jhat the 
rates will boar raising. The fiwt is, that they 
lowered them recently experimentally, with the 
desire of seeing whether the traffic would'iucrease 
in proportion, and I think. Uiey have Itcon dis¬ 
appointed, and they are considering now whether 
they will not raise the rates in order to make tlte 
telegraph more remunerative than, it isi } do 
not believe .thaV the tclegraidis will be remu¬ 
nerative for a very considerawc time to come. 

866.1. You think it will always resulfin a very 
heavy loss ?—I cjmnot tell. . . 

8664. Are all.'tlic telegraphs in 'India (jon- 
stnicted by the Government ?—All, except those 
along the lines of railway. ' , , 

8065. And do those pay ?—Certanlly not. 

8666. Have they h<!en eonduetc<l simply as a 
speculation, or in any case has a guarantee been 
given in India?—A guarantee has been given in 
no case. 

8667. Do you think that any part of this dis- L 
astrous financial result, which the figures show, 
is to he attributed to extravagant exjicnditure in 
the construction ?,—I am no very gfniil judge, but 
I have just made this caleulution: there are. 
14,000 miles of telegraph in ,lndi.^ open Jiow, and’ 
in round .aurobers .they cost 1,800,000 f. to con¬ 
struct; that, I think, is at the rate ol’’120/. a 
mile. I do not.know what the expense ol nia-^ 
terial is, but it does not strike me as neijig a largo., 
sum, consideringtliat it is India, and not Knglami, 
and considering that the materials liave to go 
from England. , ' 

8668. You are not. aware of ilny offiei.-il paper 
that refers to extravagant expenditure iu the 
construction ?—I bavb ni'ver sceri sindi .a state¬ 
ment as that; I have lieard |ilentv of complaints 
of the inefficicnoy pf the’'Indian Telegraph a I'cw 
years ago, before it got undents ]>resent manage¬ 
ment, &jt 1 never heard niiy complaint tif its 
having been constructed at an extravagant ox-, 
lienee; now, 1 believe it is generally admittwl 
that the working is exceedingly good. 

8669. But in all these telegraph accounts, 3 011 

do not get a fair financial result., hecaii.se you 
got gentlemen employed, do you .not, who derive 
a portion of their salary from .some other source; 
and that is the case not only with rclcrcncc to 
telcgr8|)he, but with rcfereiu'c to all the ptiblic 
works in India,'is it not?—If they happen tii be 
military men; in that case 1 reajly am not qyitc 
sure, vvhether the military pay is charged to the- 
Military Department or not; I do not think it is, 
but whether it is or not it is really, not of much 
consequence, because the military pay of a man 
in the Public Works pcpaetnietit is onl3' a small 
|Kirtion of it, because' any'officer in the Army 
IS BO miserably paid. ■ • . 

8670. Taking a staff officer of high rank, liis 
my is consideriuile, I presume, aad he is drawing 
bis jiay from the Axmji is lie not ?r-»lu the Public 
Works Deiiartmeiit (wliich is.tho only dejiart- 
mcnt for which I am competent ttr sjieak) if he 
got military pay, bis Public Works pay would bo 
reduced proportionately. 

8671. But tiien that comCs to the same thing ? 
—Np; what 1 mean to say is this, that a civilian 
who entered the Public Works Department would 
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receive larger pay from the Public Works De¬ 
partment iTian a military man who occupied the 
same iHist, and discharged the' same duties, and 
receivi&d military pay. 

8672, Thaf is exactly what I want4o bring 
out; i’or instance, Mr. A. is a ciViliim employed 
in the telegraph department, ami Colonel 15, is a 
military man cm]»loycd in it; they arc men of 
C(|ual ubilitiys and jicrform serviiscs of the same 
value': Mr. A., bccmiKc In: is a civ’iliaii, receives 
.^(lOO/. a year; .Colonel 15. also rec(!iv(',-i .'bOpO/., 
h'lit be gi'ts l.-Gtio/. a year of that from the 
I'uhlic Works Departuieiil, mid 1,.'5(M)/. from the 
anny ?—I Miould say you arc very wrong about 
. tlic p.-oportioiis, but I camirtt give lliem e.\a.etly. 
Tlio -0110 would get 3,(100/. eiitirolv from tfic 
Public Works Department, and the otber would 
get {icrliaps 2,701)/. from the Public Works 
Department; getting only bis military pay I'roni 
tlnl Military I)i:[»artiiicnt. Observe tliat it's 
his mere military jiay that hc'gets, not bis mili¬ 
tary )vav and allowances; hi.s military,pay would 
be some trifle iji comparison to his siilarv. 

867:5. Iliil whatever it-is, it is a fact that there 
are a greaf^many oliiecrs employed in the tele¬ 
graph and other public work.s dojmrtmcnts, and 
-.they reeeivt:. a portion of their j'ay,. wliethcr 
larger or smaller, I’rofn the army, .do they not ? 
—j es ; bill it is really not an ilein worth taking 
info ai-eoiint. 

. 8674. Mr. Ih'rlri/.^ Is ibe te,legrnpli system in 
India eon.sidercd laetly eomplelo, or aix- large 
• cxlensnms eontem|daled—1 think 1 i-.m iuiswcr 
that ((uestion by Ibis map, wliieb slmws at a 
glanee how India is covered with telegrajibs 
(tiaudiui/ in a Mtvp)\ those reil lines: are all 
telegiHpIts; lliere are 14,000 mile.-i (.'pciied. 

8()7.'i. I conelude that there is great eeoiminy 
in moving li'iaqis and in carrying on life, gnverii- 
im'nt of tiu'*country in eonseqneiiee of tin: tele- 
grapir? —There eerlaiiily oiiglit to be. 

86(6. (’an you tell me wliellier there, h’as 
been any special oxjiense in India beyond ntbe.r 
countries in laying ilhwii the line?- I am now 
speaking.not at all with anyaeourate knowledge, 
but inv inqiression is that in llic fiivt in.-iaiice 
wlic:n the tehgrapiis were, first esiablislied in 
India, they were laid down with marvellous 
clic.ainicss; ibey were laid down by Sir William 
- O'Hliagglmcssy, with marvellous cneapne.ss. 

'81)77. Why has I bat elienjmess not been eon- 
limied?-- 1 tiiiiik it was a inakeshift system;.it 
was very ineffieieiit; it diil very weK then the 
gd-eat tiling was to establish a-telegraph system 
all over India as qul'ekly as jiossible,. and com¬ 
paring it with-the nothing 'lliat existe.d before, it 
was done veii v well. I'jve.rylbiiig, however, has 
hud to be reneiVcd and done over again. 

8678. Tlie timber bits to be brought from Eng¬ 
land ?—jS'ot the limber; the iron posts have. 

8679. Mr. Peje/ir.] .Mav 1 nsk wbijt is the 
rate from Bombay to Ikilciiiia? • ff it is ij ines- 
siigo which comes from outside India it is 9 f. ()</.; 
il'froiil Bombay to Calcutta, originating at Bom¬ 
bay-, it is very miicli cheajier, namejy, 1 rupee 
1’or it) vi’ords. . 

8680 . Mr.-CVfli/'/;<»-</.3 If the-British Indian' 

Conijiuin-’had iiad an olHce and a delivery of its 
owfi at Bouihay, would the Goveniiueiit then 
liave.claimed to take the On. —They would 

not have allowed tbfim to deliver ; that 1ms always 
been a bone of contention between the company 
and the Government, and the company have 
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always insisted on the right to deliver, and the 
Government have always refused it. 

8681. Mr. Grant Is it noftlie case 

that every telegraph company that lands (t cable 
in any country Is charged a certain sum ut»dcr the 
title of terminarrent?—I am assured that, with¬ 
out any exception, it is the case. 

8682. Sir C. WingfieldJ] Excef>t in England ? 

* 2 ( 1 ; a post oflScc charge 
is made feu* the messagc.'i of tlio Submarine Com¬ 
pany ; and my authority for thtit is a.letter re¬ 
ceived yesterday from tlie Secretary to the Sub- 
matinc Company. , ' . 

8686 . Jlr. B: flcnuon.'] Is the telegraph now 
throughout India in, wlmt we nniy call, its per¬ 
manent condition 2 —It is in process of improve¬ 
ment. 

.8684..Mr. J, n. AVwjVA.] Would you not say 
that even if the eleolnc tolegraphs. jiroduccd 
notljjig to the (.Jovernment, in (he jwesent condi¬ 
tion of India, it i.s jiidispcnsuble that they should 
have ‘telegraphic communication ?-r-Certainly; 
they are worth paying 80,000/. a year for. 

8085. .In fact tlio Coverninent could Siot do ' 
without them hi the jrresent state of things ?•— 
Certainly not. 

8686 . Js it. not likoly sft the resources of the j 
country deielojre, and trade extends in- different , 
part.s of lire country, as it is doing every year, 

our ti'-legrajiliie communication will exteinl and 
ring in a .larger revenue ?—Eventually: un¬ 
doubtedly; it i.'i imjnoving every year. 

8687. It is likely .to- be a sh-w improvement ? 
—Yes. 

8688. And jnobably yon may find Hint by 
extending your lines'in' some* other directions, , 

.you may' get greater judfits than at present?— - 
yes; blit even as the hues arc the receipts will 
increa.xc.. 

8680. They arc indispensable, and the, only 
question la wbellier tliey- are. workwl e.eonoim- 
eully, and that is the hn'sinc.sa of the Covern- 
ment to attend to//—Yes. 

8690. Mr. have said that the 

revenitc from the iHegraphs in India nas gradu¬ 
ally- and steadily improving; do youmeitn simply 
the gro,s 8 revenue, or do you mean the. revenue 

■when you deduct lilt the working expenses?— 
There is an excess of. working expenses be¬ 
yond revenue; there never lias been any net 
revenue. ' ' . 

8691. But is it not the fact lliat up to the 
ptesent time there has been really jio imjirovo- 
mef/t in lire revenue; that tlio working expenses 
have increased even at a faster rate than tbe 
receipts?—Here 1 have got the charges of all 
kinds, exclusive of interest, jicr mile of line from 
the year 1850 to the year’1865; and I think it 
will bo worth my- while, to road this, as it will 
show you all the expenses of mainlcnance os W’cll 


as of working. I will give you the charges pet 
mile of line; I Bupposo I may leave out the 
decimals. In the year 1850 they were 6 and 
the revenue 11. 

8692. In that year ilicro wa« a surplus there¬ 
fore ?.— Yes, but at that time there were 
only 83 miles of lino. In the next year 
charges were IS /., Uio revenue, 22 ; in the next 
year the charges, 80 /.; revenue, 25 1 .; in tho 
next yoAr charges, 21.; revenue, 1 ftho expla¬ 
nation of that is this; in the year 4853-54, wnen 
the chnrgeg-were 60 /. a mile, and tho. whole of 
tho revenue was' 25 I a mile, there were 91 miles 
open. Then the next year, there were 3,25.3 miles 
open, and then the charges fell to 2 /. a mile, and 
the revenue to 1 */. a nule, or-rather to 1 , decimal 
99, iicarly 2 /.; then in. the next year, tho charges 
were 8 ,/.,jitul the revcuue 6 /.I in tho next 
year the charges were‘ 11 and the revenue 1 
in the next year the charges were 9 L, and the 
rcvcmic, 6 /.; jn the nl-xt, charges 10 revenue, 
•5 I ,; in the next, charges 10 /., revenue, 4 1 .in 
the next, charges 12 revenue, 51.', in the next, 
charges 12 /., revenue, 6 /.; ift the next, charges, 
11 /., revenue, 6 */.; in the next, charges, 114, 
revenue, 7 /.; in the next, charges 11 4, revenue, 
6 4 ; nmj in the next, charges 12 /.> revenue 8 4 

869.‘V. .From thoSo figiirea you cannot bring 
•out any general result; canypu; tliey vary so 
that you cannot, a.s a matter of fact, deduce any 
result from them?—You would like, I prosiune, 
'to Jiave the balAnce of charges for each year,and 
sec how it increases; tlic difference between ru- 
ccijits linil expenditure; I will giva it you in 
round numbers. In 1851-52, 604 is the balance 
. of Jos.s; iy -tlie next year there was a gain of 17 4, 
and that wu.« (he only year in which there was a 
gain. In -t he next year there was a loss of3,4004 } 
in the next there .was a, loss of,6,600/.; in tho 
next there was U loss of 19,000 4; in the next 
tlierc wiis a ]o.ss of 27,0004; in tho next there 
was .Tr loss of 61,000 4 ; in the next there was a 
liiss of 58,000 4; in the next there was a loss of 
TDjOOO/.; in the next thbrc wag aloss of 107,0004; 
ill the next there w'as again a loss of 107,0004; 
in (1 k! next there was a lose of 00,0004; in the 
nest there was a loss of 86,000 4; in the next 
there was a loss of 115,000/.; and in the next 
there was a less of 113,000./.' 

8694. Then those results show that there has 
been a steady increase in the loss?—Cerktinly, 
they shew, not n steady increase,' but that Hiere 
has been an. increase. 

8695. With an intciTulition, 'the increase in 
the loi<s has liccn steady and gradual, has it not 7 
—r should say. decidedly not. In 1860-61 it 
wiv? 107,0004; and so it was in tho next year; 
'then in the next year it was 9p,0004; and then 
86,0004 In the following year it gets to 
115-,0004; and m'the last it falh to 113,0004 
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Kazi Siiaisudin. called in.: and Examined. > 


8696. Cha}rmnn,‘\ AVill you bo good onougli 

to state what part of ludin you have rosided in, 
and what has been your occiij)ntion ?—1 hare re¬ 
sided in the Bombay Presidency, and was cm 
ployed principally in Guzerat, iif the Bevenue 
Deimrtment, first ns (i mamluldar or tehsildui-, 
and subsequently as a deputy collector ^ud 
magistrate. ’ - . . 

8697. How long is it since you left India, and 
Came to this country?—! left India in .July 
1869, and have been' in this Country ever since. 

8698. Mr, EnsMkkil '1 think that you have 
received titles from iho Government for your 
services?—While I -was lehsjld.ar 1 received 
the title of Kiuin Sahib, and wlicii I wa8,do])uty 
collector 1 hold the .tiflo of Khan Bahadur, whicli 
is an official title; 

8699. You wci’o cnyiloycd also in the Hcorc- 

tariat at Bombay, were you not ?—yeP,. I w:i8 
nearly two years there as a Bupcriiilcudcnt in 
tho lievenue Dep/irtmcnt, , . 

8700. Could you state tha Aatos at which 

your appointments took ,])lae» ?—From Aj)rll 
1862 to, 1 believe, April 1864, I was in the 
Secretariat as a Buj)erintendent in the Koycniie 
Department; and from May 1864,for about two 
■years, I was tehsildar in Ahmedabod', and after' 
that I was ^pointed deputy pollcctwr, which 
appointment Ircsigued in December 1868. ' 

8701. Wore you deputy collector at Ahmcda- 
bad ?~In Surat. 

8702. Then you have had'"great opportunities 

of Booing tho collection of the Innu.rcveuae, 1 
Buppose ?—Yes, the collection of the land revenue 
was my chief duty. • ' . 

8703. What is your opinion as to the rates of 
asseBslaent at present?—It is extremely difficult 
to say what tho present rates of aieessmont ore; 
they T&ry from a few dnnosper acre to, I believe, 
14 rupees per acre in Guzerat, hut 1 have got an 
average by dividing the land-tox collected in 
1868>69, by tW number of cultivated acres, and 
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that g-ives me 2 rupees 4 annap.. Bibiiik that 
may be laktiii as tlie average (ni all pr rls of land 
ibreugliou'l (luzm-al< lii tlie Deccan, liy llic.^ame 
•jii'ficcss, I arrive at 15 annas. 1 pTe per acn;,.- 'Tliis 
is c.'iclu.Mvc (if tlic lucid fund, which is 1 anna 
]>cr rujicic’df the cuUccted revenue. 

8 '/Oi. Areyoii aware uf the firel hlakd by a 
jn'ceoding witiK's.s, tliiit iii one ol‘llie Bei-giiiiiiidis 
at Sopab 26 rupeoa ]>er iicre is jniidV—1 do not 
iliink (Initihen^ Is aiiywhin-e in Guzerat. so bigli 
a rat(! it."! 2 (> rupees per aero, 1 Wius uof ein|il(iyed 
in Sopab; but 1 do not iliink that t.Iiatcan be 
oorrcel. Fourteen nipee.-i per iun-e is Bie maxi¬ 
mum limit., I Ibliik., 

8705. Tbeu, liddiig the average, you do not 
think that the present rale.s of assessment arc-too 
high ?—1 do nut-think that the present rates of 
a.s.se 8 siue lit Mire too high; Imt I think that the 
j>roduce jier'aci e is very low, 

, .8706, Will-you explain why you thi;ik so? — 
Taking bajroe, whiidi is' the- slajile food in 
Guzerat, and more largely cultivated than aiiy 
other jirodiicl, 1 find 26d rupees to be the*pi-o- 
diiee of one holding .‘■uch a'§ Govcrniiicut rccog- 
.iiisCs (these holdings are sutnlividcd among 
families, but ({overnmeiit recognises larger 
holdings than they ofleiractually are), taking the 
average holding to be eight acres, and the yield 
at the rate (if 1,000 Ihs. jier acre, and taking the 
price of bajree at .‘10 lbs. per rupee, which 1 find 
to have been the case in 1867-68, an average 
good year. From that wc have to deduct the 
Government^ assessment and local fimd, which 
amounts to 19 rupees 2 annas'; the price of seed, 
.deterioration of live-stock, implements, and other 
expenses of culture, exolusive of the labour of 
{lie cultivator 'and his family; all of which, at a 
safe ’estimate, amounts to 67 or 68 rupees; de¬ 
ducting this fi'oqi the total produce of the lidding, 
it loaves 197 rupees per holdiitg; and if we take 
a family -to consist. of four adults, Inclucfing 
-children, we get about 49 rupees per man per 
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annum. 1 have assumed an average goo<l sea- would not have to pay any additional aMosamont; 
SheUmdin. *‘“^1 larger holding than these holdings at present tlie;? do not knpw what the Govem- 

- ' actually are. fiut, as a rule, goml seasons occur ment might do if they iu vested what capital they 

30 June once in two years', and in some-parts, once in have In wells, and that prevents them from digging 
three years; and the holdings, being sulKlivided, wells. 

are generally small. ' . 8715. Your belief is that'it operates as a great 

8707. Xhen you do not rcgtird the cpndition of ,deterrent?—Yes. * 

the ngricnltiiral classes ns being |)ros|«eronH at 8710. Then what is the state of tlie country as 
present ?—Comparatively speukiug, that is, com- regards^ roads and comninnic^tions ? — In the 
pared with what it was previous U> 1840. so far Deccan-'there are some roads, but in Guzerat 
as Ikiiow from oflffeial records, 1 think it is i)ro 3 -- there are'^ardly any roads worth speaking of; 
porous. . • ■ all the bridges' that there, arc, are those qon- 

8708. Uiif you would say that the.state of the structed by the railway company; ^cre are 
peoples in (luzerat is ‘ritthcr' 8 iij)(;rior*to, that of hardly any roads or bridges constructed by the 
the rest of the Presidency’s, would you not?— (foverumont. 

Y.es. ' . • 8717. Do you think that if roads were eon* 

870!). Then yon-do not think that there is structed if would improve the state of the country 
much ])rosj»e«!t of Increasing the laiiil I'CvCnuc, I and increase the prodnno ?—^Yes, certainly, 
presume?—At present lliere is no j>ros))cct, be- 8718. Dw’yim think that there is a great deal 
cause tlie revenue sctfleincnts are for .10 years ; of jirodui-p which cannot be sold now, which, in 
hut Avlien they cornc to be revised, it will dejicncl fact, is lo.sf?—Yes.; owing to this want of oom- 
ii])on (>ric(!s,-anti tin; ])oliey Government may mjinicafion, and, I believe, the high^rates charged 
jnirsne; /. ct, whether they mean to leave any by (he railway company, it cannot be taken to 
aecunndutiori of capital iiTliiO hands iif cultivators, the Ix^st marhcts,jiiid the cultivators do not rea- 
or leave tliem in'their inesent stale; that is, with lisc tlioso prices whieli they could otherwise 
just enough for them to livc upon. As to prices, obtain. . . 

J thiiik’that there is no pr0!4|»ect of any eoiisidor- ‘ 8719. But would not the'making of roads be 
.aide rise, because.all tliose causes which have very expensive, because it is a black Soil, and 
Iciideil to raise prices iu.lho Bomhay I’resulcncy there arc no means of getting knnkur? —Yes, it 
have nearly disappeared. First of all, tliCTe were would* lie very expensive ; there is no kuukor to 
the railways; 1)U( all our princijial litfcs in the he had jn G iizerat, in ninny parts of it. 
Presidency have been constructed. Then there 8720, Have you formey any idea with respect 
was the mutiny, and'llton the windmill of (li’gh to the redemiition ofthe land tax'?—Yes; 1 think 
rU-ices Cor cotton during iluj u ar in America, that if cortiiin classes of cultivators were allowed 
Tlio.se causes tert'ded to raise prlct's. But T do to redeem-1 lie land tax under certain conditions 
. not think that wc slndl have anything like the ’it woiijd be a vi'rv beneficial measure, not only 
Slime pi'ico.-, hereafter, at any rate, fbr a long as a means of"inCroiising produce, but of raising 
time. ^ • those classes in tlie' social scale. 

8710. But do yon see any means by wipeb the 8721..\VI)nt classesd(5 you allude'to?— I would 
produce of the country could he raised ?•• Yc.s. allow those, koonbecs, or hereditary ^cultivators, 
Wc might expect an inci-caae froiti tlie laud so deeply attached to the soil, who might liava 
rcvemie if the jn-odnec eoiild he raisi-d ; and the the means ofredcenifug the laml tax, to r^eem it 
jiriueipal means, I tliink, would ho in ignition. 8722'. Then it would a|*i)enr that a great many 
There is a great want, of irrig.atioii in tlie B.mi- of these ijiiltivators liave really accumulated 
hay i'residcncy. All the irrigation that,wc have money under this system *?—There are some in 
llicre is fnan wells. The pi;opor(i(wi of irfigatoil Guzerat who have tbc means of redeeming their 
lands to iiuii-ri^ated dry crop Iiiinks is almost laiid (a.v. What aecumuflitious they have now 
(rilling, not even worth mentioning. Taking jire eitlien buried under ground or invested in 
]868-(ii), I find that tbe tot.al number of imres ornaments; all tins would come out, I think, and 
cajiablo of cultivation in (jiizerat was 7,1(14,941, he put in eirenlation if they wore flowed to re- 
and of bcegahs,1,.')(jfi,9()4. Of these only 18.7,820 deem the land tu)t. 

, acre.sand J2,122 bccg.ah.s wore irrigivtcil, and the ?1723, i'our opiiiiou is that a great deal of 
rest were jdl dry crops, dc|>ending U])on ruins, money is now buried in the ground?-—! do not 
whicii are. very jtrecarious; anti bad st'asous are think that the. country is wealthy, in the sense in 
not unfre(|uent-, ‘ ' . ' which we'understand the term; but ther^ are 

8711. You think that there might he a great many old koonltcea and jmtidars who have money 
increase of irrigation by means of wells ?~iies; at their.dispostil, more or less. 

that is the only mode at present of irrigating Inml 8724-5. It might he very advantageous to the 
there; and it the ju-ople had capital, and're- ryots (.0 redeem tire land tax, but would it be 
cciyed encouragement. 1 think they would irrigate c(|Uully adv!in(ngeous.t.o Government ; wliat sub- 
their lands by means of wells. • I would also urge stitute would there he.?—t do not think that you 

the necessity for systematic canal irrigation. would require any substitute. In the first in- 

8712. At present there i.s a-rate upon wells, is stance, in allowing "them to redeem the land tax 

there ,not?-^Ycs, all'W'ells ]siy a separate assess- I would proceed-gradually; 1 dp not advocate a 
incut; all Irrigated lands have a water assessment' swccinug measure, and if Government get a good, 
charged upon thorn, in addition to the landasefcs.s- . price for their land, I do niit think ^t they 
mem. . , _ auire any substitute for it They can pay off 

8713. What is the rate ?—The rate varies a<v their debt gradually, and tlius lessen expenditure, 

cording to tlie situation; it is about fournf five 8726. Do you seb any moans of economising 
rupees per acre, and in.^)mp |ilaee8 more. . ' outlay in the collection of the land revenue?-— 

8714. And you'tliink it desirable that that rate I tliink tho'rp is some room for economy in the 

should' be abolished ?— T think so, as the people , cost of collecting the land revenne,T)eeati 80 wheffi 
will then see that if they dug new wells they the revenue survey has been introduced, iHe 

whole 
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whole toanagcmcut of the rovonue dcpoi-tmcnt 
has become so simple that we do not want the pre¬ 
sent costly machinery. The present, machinery I 
think too costly for the work required to be done 
in tiie oolleotiott of land revenue; I think it 
could bo done by manilutdars, with a European 
officer superinton^ng them. ¥t)u do not want 
assistant oollectom on high salaries. 

8727. You would do away^ with Eurojicdn 
agency in collecting it ?—Yes. They have now 
to perform two duties: one that of revenue col¬ 
lector, and . the other that of ihagisU'Stc; their 
principal duty now consists of magistcriqj work, 
rat this work is not enough to keeji them em¬ 
ployed the whole of their time, and tlio revenue 
work is BO simple that it conld be sqfely delegated 
to roamlutdars, arrangements being, made in con¬ 
nection with the judicial department for the jtUrcly 
judicial duties, which would not require the pre¬ 
sent number of magistrates. 

8728. What is the pdy ‘ of the inamluUlars ?— 
It .is 2 (X' rupees a inontlf for thi> higliest grade. 

8729. Then you are foV separating the mugia- 

terittl from the revenue functiqnfi ?—Ye-s; and .! 
think also that-such aincasurc would be bene¬ 
ficial in other ways; it would uhjjrovc tlic ad: 
ministration of crnuinal justice in tlie Mofu.ssil. 
I do n.ot think that the revenue officers (district 
collectors incruded),- are proper persons to exer¬ 
cise raagisteirial functions. ' ^ 

8730. ,Why?—They, ns revenue .ofliecrs, have 
to do witlua large number of people, ami are fre¬ 
quently biassed; .^sonietiines iliey are both Hhc 
accusers and juilgcs themselves.' - 

8731. However, that eiils both ways, does it 
not, because tjiey have a grtialer 'kimwlodge of 
the circumstances ?—Hut tlie judicial olfiei’r.s iti 
the Mofussil, I think, have as milch knowledge 
of the people of the country ns they require; 
aud if tneso two dcparlment.s were separated J 
would have all young judicial officers undergini 
period of probation in the Revenue Department 
for two or three years before they w'cre.ajipoinled 
to judicial situations. 

8732. Have you hcarH CMmijilaints of judicial 

proceedings and adminrstration ?—Yes, (here are 
complaints; and X. have Seen cases of that sort, 
myself. ’ 

8733. Do you think that it would In? a good 
plan that every Eunqieaii officer should elect 
cither for the juffiejal or I'or the Reicniie De¬ 
partment?—Yes; it would .he, I thinl>, a better 
plan to require all'candidates adiniKcil to tlie 
Civil Service-of India to.elect cither for (he 
Judicial or for the Rcvcuup Departmenl, iuul 
their subsequent training should be dir^jlded 
especially to law' or agriculture, ns the case may 
be. At present our revenue officers know little 
or nothing of agriculture. 

,8734. The duties were separa'tcd hefore once, 
were they not, in the Bombay rrcaidcncy?—I 
was not in the departmerfl Bteji. 

8736. Have you bad anytbiim to do with the 
collection of the income tax ?—Yes, as Tosluldar,, 
I was collector of the income tax in niy taluuku. 

. 873C. Had you much difficoUy in assessing it? 
■—No, I ,had-not much diffieulty Hi assessing it; 
the .process was simple enough-; I hardly knew 
anyrady in ther Pergunnah,^so that all I- did 
wiu to send for (ho village accountants aud 

K 's, and give them the schedules, whiolr they 
band brought to me.; I could notscrutbizo 
them ; (hepateis a^d the village accountants, no 
doubt, took advantage of this to favour their 
0.69. 


friends and harass otiici*s; 1 was obliged just to 
send on those schedules to the collector. 

8737. You had no means whatever of testing 
the accuracy of these schedules?—None. 

8738. And no attempt was made to test their 
accuracy ?—^No, no attempt wras made; in fact, 
thu Mainlutdar had so much to. do that oven if 
he attempted it he could nol.'mnke the inquiries. 

• 8739. J)id yon hear many coyipluints about the 
income tax In (he Mofu 8 .sU?-^Yes. 

874t). Do you (hink i( presses heavily upon the 
pcopld there?—It was very uncipial in its 
operation; those who ooyld evade il diil so; 
others, who had no IViemls, or wli(( were not on 
good terms with those wh'o were in jiower, had 
to pay an almost ruinous tax. 

8741. Do you think fhat some other tax might 
bc'suhsliluted for it; a house tax, or a horse lax, 
for jnstanee?—I do not know wliethcr any tax 
. eouhl he substituted inider tbe present circum¬ 
stances. In the Bombay Pi-csidency, 1 think, 
about 80 jier cent., if not more, of the pojmla- 
tion are cultivators, and people .who live on 
land (that is a very safit estimate, I think); they 

{ »ay, generally sjieaking, ns uiiicli ns the land can 
lenr under the jircscnt circumstanees,-and I do 
not. think they can hear any “additional taxation. 
The rest of the popiriation arc generally.tradors; 
but nil taxes on Irade are paid by consumers, 

87-12, I)id yon see, anytliiiig of the working of 
th(! salt tax?'—I have not paid much attention to 
ihe salt tax, but, I think, in certain parts of the 
country, it is ’heavy, paiqieularly on lh<^ hover 
classes. In tlie CoiicaU, for instance, bberc l 
waS borp, I saw ]»eoj)lc go to tbe seasliore and 
scrape together (he sands with encrusted salt 
alter tbe ebb-tide, and after wa.<liing and stniiabg 
them, nsc tlie salt which tliey,-<o obtained. These 
were, of course, the poorer elasse.«, and, 1 think, 
tlie tax operates heavily on those people. 

• 8743, There have been statements made that 
•tlie salt tax might he increased in the. Bombay 
rresid6ney; js tlntt your opinion ?—If you eould 
put it on cla.sse,s, the rie.her-classes might' hear an 
ihercase, but tho. masses who live from hand to 
mouth 1 do not think could hear any.additional 
talc .of that kind; it is mot that the. tax itself is 
•lieavy but that tlmii- income is small. 

. 874-b On- the whole, your opinion is thiit the 

jicoplo cannot bear luueli additional taxation?— 
Not niucb.’ As to the salt (ax 1 have, stated that 
it would hi? exlre'mcly inidcsirable to increase it, 
particularly on the jniorur cla.«sea, who eoastilpte 
. (V masses. TlK-re arc,'“of C(Hirse,»rich ]hjople 
who could .-iffiird to pay an additiitual (ax. 

8745. Then what is your idea as to (he way of 
providing the revenue of the country; do yon 
thinli that wc eould «Jonoiiiisc ?—I think that 
there i,s great room for economy; 1 am speaking 
merely from my own-impressions derived from 
what 1 8 .aw tiuriitg my residence in (lilferent parts 
of the country.' There is great room for economy 
in the Pulilie “Works Department, in the Com¬ 
missariat Department, and in the con.stnn-.tion 
and nnimigenieflt of railways. 

8748, l)o you'think tliqt this new measure of 
the' deeentVali.sat.iou <>f finance is likely to bo 
, beneficial to the country .'—1 have read tho 
Clovernor Ganierars Desjiatch on the subject, 
and so far us it goes, I Ho not think that it is a 
good-measure in-any way. 

8747 What are your objections to it ?—It 
fherely compels the local Governments to put 
additional taxation on their respcctlvu provinces, 
3 F 4 and 
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and afl’orde no relief, practically speaking;. More¬ 
over, liifhciio, when any additional taxation was 
iiniioscil liy the Govenior General of India, there 
was a hfrong public opinion one way or the 
other; hut now wheh the local Govemmente 
nu[Kiscd taxation, public; opinion would dwindle 
into nothing ahnos.t, and would hot be heard. 
For insstance, if the Governnrent of lioihbay im¬ 
posed any such tax aa the late income y6u 
would hardly hear anwconiplniuts in this c*mnlry; 
but if the Governor (icncral did so, there, would 
be CA)mpluint8 from Madras, Boinbaj’, the Nurlli- 
WcstFiovirfccs, aivd.Galcuttn, all of which would 
come Hv.cirmg to this country, and some altontion 
would he jiaid to- them. That is one decided 
' disadvantage of decentralisation, as matters arc ^ 
at presenf. • , 

8748^ You tJn'nk there niighj. Fa oppressive 
taxation without .ils‘‘^becoming known?—Yes, 
unless the natives arc more consulted than they 
have hitlifi'lo hecn. 

.874y. Is there much discontent about the cdu- 
catinS ee.sM ?-^Tn the Jlomhay IVcsidoney I do 
not thinli thero is any discontent on that suhjccl, 
hut 1 think that llie poojdc consider the iiniK>...i- 
tiou of the cess is a hrciieh .of faith; 1 mean 'in 
those ]irovinec8 wRero the revenue settlcipent 
has been introduced for .'id years. The eidti- 
^'3ltors clearly understood the ass.essmcnt then 
fixed 1() he the maximuui dcm.aiid to he made by 
Govertimcnt without any addition being made 
-to it on any account whatever, and this onc'amui 
cess is an addition .not in accordane.c with their 
undoistanding of the fevemie.settlement. 

87.'>0. You.think that the chief dis.s.atisfacllon 
in regard to that-is on account of its ))cingjt 
breach of faitli ?—Yes; its liaviiig been imposed 
after the lU) years’ settlement.. 

f\751. You have had good opportunities of 
seeing the workiiig of the F'atite Governments^ 
bate yon tiql?—Ye.s, I have; I am at jircseiit.iu 
tlie s«‘i vif.e. of a mativc prince, his llighne.ss the' 
Itao of Kntcdi. . a 

H7.‘»2. lltny came yhu to be transferred to that 
service ?—My aervieos were lent, by the Govern¬ 
ment of Domhay lo.his Highness, and T afterw.ante 
resigned the Govcimmcnt service, juid entered the 
prince’s, service. 

87o->. Are there .niiy advantages in the revenue ■ 
system of the Native States that you ean.jioint 
out a.s contrasted with ours, or ^^iiy changes that 
you.could rceomnicml?—I do not think fliat there 
are any advantages in the revenue admioi.-tration 
of the Native plates. The only advantage that 
the snlijccts of a N.ativc State enjoy is, that they , 
are so seldom interfered with, whereas in the 
British distriet^i tbere are'such frecpient ehimgca, 
and so imieh legislation. ' , 

87;>1. Do'you thitik tliat they are more lightly 
assessed in the TShitivc States ?—1 do not ihipk 
that they are more lightly asscaseji llnin tmr cul¬ 
tivating. ■ • . ‘ „ 

8755. Mr. B, Benisuiu] .'You s:aid 8on)cthing ' 
about the absorption of jirceimis metals, and the ' 
burying of them ; hat e you any general itiea as 
to what becomes of tho’euorraoue amount of silver 
and precious metals that-is imported into India? 

—It is mostly put in. circulation. AH'our reve¬ 
nue systems at present demand a greater circu¬ 
lation of coin than in fonner times; our rovenuo 
i.s jiaid in coin now. Thpn fliere arc greater 
means of communication, and payments tor rail¬ 
ways, and for troops, all require n mreater circu¬ 
lation of coin than formerly., S'orraerly the 


people used to barter. Within my rcQollectioii, 
la Southern Maratiha country, they used to 
do so; now they pay.money; and, considering 
tlie vast requirements of the ivhole of India, the 
' Native .States included, I think that what » held 
back forma a very liftlq |H)rtion of the bullion 
imjtortod. ■ 

; 875G. 'Your opinion is, that although there are 
n groat number o’f ridi people in India, the po- 

* pniation is so large 'that the wjealth is infinitely 
distrihul^^d, and it is wrong to say that India is 
a wealthy country ?—I ^ink so. There is a 
great pin tiou of tins bullion which is imported 

.that is debt; and debt lucana so-much addi- 
tioni)! taxation ta pay. interest upon it. 

87.5^. BuLhccausc il is a debt, it does not take 
the coin itself out of circulation ?—-No; it does 

Ufjt. * 

875S. Yjni said just now, did you not, that 80 
per cent, of the poimlation of the Bombay Pre- 
■fcidciicy vva.s agrroultiiriil?—Yes. 

875!). And till* gcncjul tenor of your evidence 
is nnfavoiirahle to the imposition of any tax 
wbatsoever, ovey-and above the land tax upon the 
agricultural community?—Yps; but besides the 
land tax', you have othor' taxes in Bombay. 
For instance, customs duties; the salt tax; the 
Minniei]>al taxes, in many lowns; and the local 
fund tax. 

87fiO. '.Blic local fund is separate; but with 
regard to'direct taxation, you are decidedly op- 
jioscil in ju inciple, and asa niatterof faith, to 
.thc'irajiosition Of .any now direct taxation on tho 
agVicultural ]Mq;nlati<m over and above the land 
fax?—1 do not, think that Government arc pre¬ 
cluded I'nim iuiposing any new Imperial taxes of 
a g;('neral character on .the a^ricminral commu¬ 
nity, hut, they are preelutlcfl from tiwring the 
settled land itsclf-for any purpose whateycr. 

87()1. I'hen J think yo.u are very strongly 
ojqiopcdin prineijile to the Womo tax; you are 

• ojiposcd.to it, as a tax, and also having regard to 
the manner in whic.li it is assessed and levied ?— 

J am oji'posod l.o tho ineoine tax in the Mofussil, 
h'ceauso it is an additional burden xvhich the 
peojile ai'e not well able to bear, and, of course, 
it.-i working is very unequal. 

S7C2. Then, on the other'hand, you are in ■ 
favour of tho< gradu.al VcdCmpfion of tlie land 
fax by ihc herctlilary jiossessor of Bie soil?— 
Yes. % 

•876.3. And .at the same lime .you say, that even 
if tlie laiid tax were redeemed, no substitntod 
tax wojdd be requisite, bei'iftusc' tlie debt might; 
tlrercliy be reduced fj—Yes. 

. 87C4. Bill do not you thfnk that Uvory Govom- 
■ ment of the day, whatever it, might be, wquld 
fonn its owi estimate of-its own necessities, and 
that it woidd impose 'taxation without reference 
to what hud gone before in the way of redemptioo- 
ofthc laud lax ?—Y'es; l5ut this redemption of tho 
land tax will lessen your' expenditure ; there will 
ho a eorrcspitiuling decrease in tho oxpeudituro 
in tlic shaji'o of inprest. .But suppose you do 
not allow the [tcoplc to redeem tho land tax, and 
keep your expenses ns.thcy arc at pi'Csent, if we 
require fresli taxation you must impose it in some 
wiiy or other, that docs hot affect the qncaliop of 
rctfcomlng or pot redeeming the land tax. 

876.h You are evidently* tinder the impression 
fliat the exjienses of Government ought to bn 
fixed and stercotypod, although the population b 
going on increasing, and the wanto of an im¬ 
proved civilisation are increasing annually ?--r 

Noi 
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No, 1 do uot sec that; you merely decrease the 
debt so much by paying the price which you re¬ 
ceive from the cultivators for their land. 1 would 
watch this lueasuro of allowing the cultivator to 
redeem the land tax with ^rcat caution, and do 
it very gradually, I shoidd say, almost as au 
experimental measure. 

8766. But then the fear is, you see, that if 
this redemption of the land tax were to take 
place, it would lead to an inijn'ession, on the part 
of the people, that they were lor ever fi-ec from 
all other taxaUon ?—^C^arc should be taken when 
this measure is introduced to remove any such 
impression; and then, too, the education which 
you are giving the natives must have some effect 
in making them understand things hdlcr. 

8767. You were strongly recommending the 
separation of thb revenue and jmlicial functions ? 
—Yes. 

8768. Does that ai)ply to t!ic wliolc of the 
Bombay Presidency or to the more civili.-c^d ))art.s 
of it?—To tl»e whole of the Bombay Presidency. 

8769. You are aware, arc you not, that the 
6eT)aration was tried for many years in tlic Pre- 
siucncy of Bengal?—No, I am not aw'arc of 
that. 


8776. You are deliberately of opinion that 
taxation for education i.s not justified, in^ the 
opinion of the people, as a tax upon the agricul¬ 
tural community ?—No; it is not ju.<itificd; they 
do not make, any difference between local taxa¬ 
tion and Imperial taxation; whatever is de¬ 
manded bvflovirmhent is to them Imperial. 

8777. flow, in your opinion, arc improvements 
in civil government to be introduced to keep pace 
witli the probable civilisation of the pctiplc; you 
would put a limit to taxation, and at the same 
time you woidd call for improvements in all 
branches of civil government, I suppose?—T 
tliink 1 have said that there is great room I'or 
economy in the first instance ; ami in tiro second 
instance, T would have no improvement in tlie 
administration if that huprovement was to be 
fuirehascd at the sacrifice of the comfort of the 
peoide, and at the price of their eoutcntmciil. I 
tliink our present judicial administration, in some 
parts of the country, is too highly improved for 
the peojile. For instance, our Ch-iminal ('odes 
and our Stamj) Duties Act, which, moreover, are 
so I'rerjucntly changed that the jieople lianlly get 
accustomed to one thing belore it is .changed 
for another. 
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8770. But do not you think that in the Avild ' 8778. (Jan you give to the ('ommittec any 
parts of India, tlie less civilised parts, there is au opinion on the Stamp Act?—No, I havo^ not 
advantage in the people of the country, having studied it; 1 am speaking of the Act itself, T 
only one officer to appV one person in whom have read it .some ten times, and 1 should hardly 
autnority is centralised, and whom they can be able to say with certainly under what clauses 
understand rather than they should be harassed certain documents would come. 

about from due set of authorities to another ?—I 8779. In your opinion, has the admiiiistralioii 

do not know' Avhy for purely judicial business of the Government of the country been sla- 
they should go to the revenue fifficer at all: but tionary, or has it improved, or has it receded, 
euclt wild ports as you speak of liardlv e.\ist in since you have been familiar with the details of 
the Bombay Presidency; I do not think that the the administration?—(.)n the whole, it has im- 
varioue parts of the Presidency diflcr from each proved, 

other materially. 8780. Is more attcnlion. gi ven to the wants 

8771. A system w'hieli might be adapted for and wishes of the peojiIc, or in what way has the 
some particular .parts of the Bomlxiy Presidency improvement taken pkacc’?—I think that more 
might bo very unsuited to India generally, might attention is given to the w.anls and wishes of the 
it not?—I am speaking of (he Bombay Presi- people, or rather to what the rulers,fiiiicv to he 
deucy, aud I do not tliink that (here arc such wild the wants and wishes of the jieojilc. 

parts in the Bombay Presidency, with the ex- 8781. But do not yon think that there is a 
ception, perhaps, of Punch Mchals in Guzerat. more earnest desire each ye.ar A on*./?(/'’ to asi^er- 

8772. iou have, I think, expressed an o])iiiiou tain what the opinion of the people is on mea- 
adverse to the decentralisation of finance, on the siires of (lovernmcnl ?—So far as I know llic 


ground tliat whilst the decentralisation might desire of officials and those who are interested 
suit the purpose of the Irapci'ial Government, it, in the administration, they do wish to eon.sult, as 
would not be for the good of the people ?—Solar far ns possible, the tvislies and ojuuions of the 
as it goes at jiresent (it migjit be developed into people’; but whether practically they actually do 
a better system hereafter^ I think it is not a gocsl it or not is a question, 

meaaute. 8782, r/m/mr/n.] Do you mean hvyoui- rc- 

877.3. Is the ojunion which you have given, pnirk just nqw, that in so far as the Government 
that on questions of local taxation there arc no is able to ascertain the waiits and wishes of the 
means of getting at local opinion borne out by people, they pay attention to them; or do yoii 
the fact in Bombay ?—I’es. mean that tlie (Jovernment fancy things to bo 

8774. Whether for municipal or for any other Jhc Avants and Avishes of the people AA-hich arc not 
purposes?—The municipalities in the Bombay so?—Most of the new measiu'cs originate Avitli 
Presidency are managed differently from the Mofussil nuthoi-ities; very fcAV originate in tiic 
Bevenuo Deportment. In the Itjjvenuc Dcqiart- council Avith the Government (henv!fel\'es; these 
meat the English officers have so much to do; authorities think tliat this is required by the 
and they are BO isolated from the general popula- people and that that is not required, aud ac¬ 
tion that they can hardly get at the feelings and ' cordlngly submit their recommendations; that is 
opinions of tlic people generally. The native Avhat 1 mean. 

officials under them would, as a rule, chime in 8783. Do you me,au to irajily that in your 
with their superiors’ views, rather than offend vIcav these recommendations are often incon- 
tkem. sistent .Avith the real. Avishes and Avants of the 

8775. What, in your opinion, would be the peojile?—They are not alw.ays in accordance 
best means of getting at that local opinion, as with the wishes and wants of the people, 
re^p^ local taxation; have you formed any 8784. Mr. U. Denison.] When a netv Act 
opinion on the subject?—It is a subject on is proposed in the Legislative Council, either 

should not like to hazard an opinion now. Imperial or local, it has long been the practice, 

0.50. 3 G has 
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has it Bot, to ask the opinions of tlie local district 
officers, and the local district officers would again 
ask the ojdnion of selected gentlemen like y6ui>- 
self, who have intimate knowledge of the people? 
—I'lmt niity be the case now, but when 1 was in 
tlic detpartmont I do not think the natives vrere 
so systematically consulted. 

878.5. Have you any acquaintanoe wiili the 
native press in the Honilnty Frcsiilcncy ?~Ves. 

878(5. lathe tone of the nalivc ]>ress on the 
whole, favourable or bosllle to the CJovennncnt ? 
—It may ap]icar ho.'<lilo wlieii it rri(i«•i^cs the 
acts of (jovennnent; if you call (hat iiostilily, 
of couivo tlterc is hostility; but I lliiiik (hat the 
best lViends of (.Jovennnent iiui-t (iritiei^e their 
acts, und the native press does if with the l)est 
juissible intentions, 1 know several writers in 
the native press’, and you earmoi liave iiion' loyal 
subj(.-ets than they .are. 

8787. Although the ei itieisin is pretty .Miarp, 
and very ofleo iu)favourable, still i; is not disloyal 
criticism ?—Not in the least.. 

8788. 'Would you say that hoth of the Hindoo 
and of the JMahonietan jness !—We have lianlly 
any Maljoinctan newstjajiers worth speaking of on 
the Bombay side. We have i\}o or three .Maho¬ 
metan papers, hut they are .all insiguilicani, and 
gcnai'ully do not write jdiout (.Jovernmeut. 

8781). These native iiapers d.i criticise, pretty, 
sharpk, ))ropo,scd Jegiwation?—Yes. 

.879t). Do not yon think that from those nalivc 
papers Uie (joverument, if so miinled, may get a 
very tolerable idea of what is the current opiiiioti? 
— Yes; but; Ine writers of iliese native papers arc 
for the most jiart young men edueated in our 
Prcsidciicv colleges, who have lived, gonei'fdly 
.speaking, in the I’rcbideucv towti il.seil’; there 
are vei'y few who .arc well aeq-uaiiited v.idi iho 
Mofussil and its adiniuistr.'iliou. 

8791. Is there any supervision of the native 

1 tress in llio Bombay rresidenoy ?—.* 80 , fur as 1 
nKnvtlicdovernnieiit keep tliem-elves ae([uaintcd 
with what is written in the vernacular papei '^. 

8792. Is tliero any. jjarfieiilar (.tltrer wlmse 
hiisiness it is to keep tlie (Joverument im'livmed 
of what is lifing written in the iiativc press?—I 
hcliexe there is an xi'dit'i r wiio.'C business if. is to 
report to Goveniinent on the native jiress; th.-iv 
i.s to say, lie jdaees before tlovernmcnt Bnglisli 
Iransl.nlions of vernacular articles of iinporlanoc, 
879 .‘). Then is it. your opinion that tjie manu- 
gers or the w'liters oi' the native press are y<uing 
men of inexperlenee, who have not the best means 
of ilirming' mature opinions?—It is dlffienlt to 
give a general answer to tlie ((uestym. 1 know 
two or (iiree who are wi ll ae<|uaihte<l with the 
]\k)fus,si), who have lands in the Alolussil, ami are 
familiar with Mofusdl adniinistlation ; but there 
are others not so qualified. 

8794. Are tliere not some papers in IIk; Bom¬ 
bay I’rCBideuey under the guidance of the English 
or Anicriean''Mit 5 sionuries?—Yes, one or two. 

879.5. Anddom,t tho.'C papers pretty faithfully 
reflect what i.s passing in the native mind on .sub- 
jeets of ndniinistratioii, quite apart from religious 
subjects I mean ? I hate imt been reading those 
papers lately, and 1 cannot .«ny. 

8796. Sir t'. Wtrif(/iefd.'j You were asked 
.some questions just now', on the comparative 
advantages of the Jlritish and the native land 
revenue system. You said, L understand that 
they are not more lightly assessed in the native 
Slates, but that the people arc les.s interfered, 
with ?—That is so. 


8797. I imagine you mean that the manage¬ 
ment of their village aflairs is left more witli 
them?—Yea, 

8798. The village servants arc not so much 
under tlie orders of the Government as they arc 
in the British territories ?—They are not. 

8799. They are more essentially village ser- 
vnnt.s?—Yes, they are responsible to the village 
oommunitiei’. ■ 

88 ( 10 . And they arc not bothered with par¬ 
ticular forms' and' jiartlcular ukhIcs of keeping 
their neeouiits, and fines, for neglect of those 
fonns ?—No. 

.8801. You think ((hat all that interference 
which exisls in mir (errilories is distasteful to the 
people ?~Ye.s, it uusetUes their minds; they do 
not know what uiay_ come next, or how often 
(liirigsjnay bo < }ianged, 

8802. And liaS not this been said in favour of 
1 I 1 C native sy.stcin ef land revenue, that it is 
more clastic thiiii the British" system; that an 
allowance is made iii unfavourtihle seasons, and 
that the delicdcncy is made iiji in good seasons ? 
—In nm.st of the native states the revenue i« 
eoliocted ill kind, and a certain portion, which is 
culled the king’s share, is taken from the pro¬ 
duce. Under this system, when a ficl'J produces 
imtliiug, of course nothing is.taken. 

680:i,^But tlie jirevalence of jiayment in kind 
shows an inferior kind .of agriculturOrEnd culti¬ 
vation in lliedistrict,does itnot?—Not necessarily. 

8804. It has been found to bo so in India by 
observation, bus it not?—^1 do not think that 
that system of collecting revenue interferes with 
the mode of agriculture so much as with the due 
realization of (he revenue itself. It is very diffi¬ 
cult to work it, but. 1 do not think it affects the 
mode of ttgriculliire. 

8 . 8 ( 1 ,5. BiO in Upper India is it not found to 
he .so : a man has little inducement to grow a 
valuable ei oji if he must give up a largo portion 
of that (Topi whereas, -if he pays a fixed money 
rent, the more valiiable the crop he can raise on 
it (he more money lie will make himself?—I 
think that a fixed money rent is far better than 
colleetiiig the revenue in kind. 

880 ( 5 . I tliink sxhat yon meant to say just now 
about tlie di.4rlct officers or the British mithori- 
-ties Hot alwiiys rocomineiuling those things, that 
wliat tlu^ people wouhl most wish for was tliis, 
that the Uritish authorities take great jwiins to 
tliinl: for the )ieople, but they are apt to forget 
to find out what the peojde think for themselves,? 
—Y'es; 1 helievc that they conscientiously strive 
to- do good, hnt the difliculty is to ascertain ex- 
iielly wh.-it is to he, done. 

,8807. You said dial any increased production 
or iiicrca-cd revenue must come froih extended 
irrigation ?—Y'es. 

88(ih.' j\nd 1 think you said that irrigation 
must eoino from wells; hut arc not canals prac¬ 
ticable in great, piirtsof the Bombay Presidency? 
—J believe 1 did not state that it must come liw 
well.j. nlone, but that is the only present mode of 
Irrigating land in the Bombay Presidency. 

8809. But. canals ore practicable,are titey not? 
—1 can h.'irdlv give an opinion on such a subject, 
but there arc magnificent rivers flowing through 
Gnzerat which are not utilised for irrigation. 

8810- "VV hat district or province were you re¬ 
ferring to when you made that remark, or does it 
apply generally throughout the Bombayr Pre¬ 
sidency ?—Generally to the whole Frcsidmtpy, 
and especially to Guzerat. 

8611. Docs 
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8811 < Does the 'traler lie deep generally 
throu^out diet Presidency ?—The depth differs 
in different Provinces; it is generally pretty 
deep; excepting near the coast, h is hardly above 
85 feet anywhere. 

8812. With regard to the redemption of the 
land revenue, you are probably aware that it was 
decreed by Lord Canning, but disallowed by Sir 
Charles Wood ?—i-yes, I have I'ead the corres¬ 
pondence. 

8818. Has not the administration of cr^uiinal 
justice been imjiroved since the introduction of 
the codes of crimipal procedure and the penal 
code ?•—Yes, I think so.. ^ 

8814. That is to,say it is more Ibrinal, more 

regular, and more precise ?”'-Ycs. . 

8815. Indix'idual officers caunot now couduet 
judicial or criminal proceedings in the shxvcnly 
la* manher that was not uncommon.before?— 
Yes; in fact it is too formal a.tnl too precise for 
some classes of tlio people. 

8816. But it gives an increased security for 
careful hearing and inquiry?—Yes; oii the 
wholo l think it is n great iniprovcmenl on the 
old lax system. 

8817. With regard to the income tax-, on uliicif 
you wore asked some questions, have you any 
idea what proportion of tbe ])opiilation in your 
district were assessed for tbe income tax ?—^'q). 

8818. Very small, I supfiose?—Very small. 

8819. Probably not 5 percent.?—1 ean hardly 

say- . . ■ 

8820. And did you'surclmrgc a large jiortion 
of the returns; that js to say, did you charge 
them above their returns, on higher re,turus ol‘ 
income tlian they sent in ?—Yes. 

8821. So that the praaticc was general to nn- 
derstato the income?—Well, we took it to be so 
when we received the returns. 

8822. Q'liat is to say, you assume, a.s a matter 
of course, that nobody would give a true re¬ 
turn?—Then there wa-s another rea.son lor our 
taking it to bo understated, llevcuuc officers 
were under the impression, to some extent a mi.s- 
taken one, that the more they collected the 
smarter they would appear to be in1.be eyes of 
their su{>orion!. 

8823. You.said. I think, that this new selieiiie 
of what is called decentralization of finance would 
have the effect of forcing the local (loM-rumenls 
to impose atlditionai taxation ?—It bus already 
had that effect. 

8824. And, in fact,- Sir Seymour Fitzgerald 
has distinctly stated that it lm.s compelled iiim to 
impose novel taxation on the lioiubay Presidency? 
—Yes; and, from bis speech, 1 eoncliule that be 
resorted to that meas.uro of additional taxation 
with great reluctance.' 

8825. Hosaid, “ I must cither starve the public 
services or raise additional money ”.?—.1 nst so, 

'8826. And that measure-gives no control what¬ 
ever to the different Goverqjneut!! over their re¬ 
ceipts ; it merely gives them additional- control 
over a certain allotted portion of the expendi¬ 
ture y—Yes. 

8827. You have heard, I suppose, the proposal 
that has often been made, tliut the Impecial 
Government 'should draw on tl)o local* Govem- 
ments ratcably*for general charges, such a.s the 
army,-^bt, diplomacy, and home dbar^cs, and 
leave them to spend the rest of the revenue?— 
Yes; and is my opinion that would be a prd|)cr 
measure^ 

-8828. And it would ^vo ^e local Governments 
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an inducement to economy*?—Yes, it would make 
them more economical. 

8829. It would prevent the revenues of one 
m-oVince being spent oji another province’?— 
Yes; but there arc some p>-&vinces w-hicb do not 
pay tbcif'owii expenses. In all such cases the 
other-province.'? niu'^t help them. 

8830. The wants of ibc, backward provinces 
must be an item of Imperial charge,?— Yes. 

881)1. Abcfut that education ccss, I think yoii 
draw a di.stinction, do yon not, bet ween the edu¬ 
cation cess wbieb .was iiiifto.sed at. the time the 
settlement is being made, that i.s to say, lit the 
time eng.ag(.‘mcnts arc being taken by landliolders 
for their land rovenne, when they arti asked to 
engage for an education ces.s in conjunction with 
the land ccss, and imposing a ccss after the settle¬ 
ment has been eoncluiled; in fact, during the 
curnmey of the settlement; that is a veiy 
material distinction,is it not?—Undoubtedly. 

8832. Ill B<)mb.ay, after the settlement had 
been concludefl, they have imposed an additional 
ccss, Imve they not ?—Y"cs. 

883.3. And r tliink that Lord Lawrence and 
Sir Charles Wood both said w-itli referema) totbe 
jirojccl. that to put on a cess for education after 
the .''i tUcincnt bad been concluded and engage¬ 
ment:? taken to jiay a certain .sum I’or a certain 
term of years, would be regarded by the pcojilc as 
a brcacii of faith?—I am not aware of tliat 
opinion; but the ryots do regarTl il as a breach of 
faith, certaiuly. 

88 .-’,-I. When tbe education cess is jiropo.scd 
before the engagements for a term of ^'cnrs ii? 
taken, tlie jieople. generally have not been found 
to object to it, have, they ?—Fo. 

883,1. J’ractically, do you think tliat it is an 
absolyic addition to the asso.^.smcnt, or tliat it is 
partially taken out of tlio as.'Cs.sment?—it is-an 
a'Ulitioii to the as.-‘e.“.-'mcnl. 

' 8836. Do. you think tluit in tbe way in wiuc-hit 
is Iiiiposcd it is an ab.aolute addition?—Yc.s, it I.s 
taken from, till! l yot.-; under the rvotwaree ^vs- 
tem the cultivator pays so imieli more to Govern- 
uiciit. ' . ‘ 

8^37. Do you know that in Upper India that 
is not qintc the case; the a-ssessiuonts and ces.«cs 
are taken in a lump sum, and then that lunij) sum 
is liable to be cut iloxvii afterw ards if it is tboiiglit 
to be too large a demand; so that a sort of hig¬ 
gling of the niarkoi goes on as to the gross 
sum to 1)11 domanded, and in that w-av part of 
the ee.-"?. may eome upon the (jovanuiieir;., and 
the pei) 2 ile do n<,t feel it .so iuueb?- No; but 
ill tbe Bombay rre-ideuev every cultivator pays 
bi.s own local lim<l as regularly ii.s Ids asse.ss- 
meut. 

8 m.‘) 8 . But the great objection which tbe jicople 
entertain is to being a.sUed to jiiiy additional cc.sscs 
bn land alller cngagcniontH have been cbneltuk-d 
with them,, that for a certain term of years such a 
sum and no more s.b.-ill be tiikcn ?—Yes ; and not 
only do the jicojile niiderat-and that to In the eou- 
dition, but I bnd that Sir (Joorge W'^ingate liiin- 
self, who iirincijially iiilroduecd the revenue set- 
tlcmeiit into the Boinliay. I’l-esidoncy, has stated 
in an official letter that notliiiig whatever beyond 
this asscstmient -would be levied from cultivators 
during-tlic 30 yeans. The letter is in a Parlia¬ 
mentary Blue Book. . 4 . 

8839. But yon are not opposed, on principle, 
to an Imperial tax of a general natoe that is 
Itud on owners of land in common with all other 
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clwses of tlie j)opulation ?—Not if it is a general 
tax, such ns the income tax. 

8840. You may object to it as a bad mode of 
taxation, Init, on jirincijile, you do not object to 
it because it is levied on all classes of the popu- 
intion alike, and not on the land especially r— 
Yes, it would be objectionable if it were-espe¬ 
cially levied on the land. 

8841. Mr. PoKwtt.] I understand voii to say, 
that you have held an s>/fieial position lioth under 
the British' Oovernment in India and also in a 
native State”?—Yes. 

8842. Tlichi you are so iniinialel}' acquainted 
with the revenue systems under British rule and 
Native rule tluit you can make a voinparisorf be¬ 
tween them?—I'shall be h-aiipy-to give such 
information, ns I possess. 

8843. You have said., in reference to the reve¬ 
nue system in the native State to which you 
referred, that the land revenue is levied in a 
l‘onn well suited to the habits of the peojde, 
being levied in kind ?—1 do notsthink I stated 
that, but I statc'l a fact, nainely, that the revenue 
in most native States is collected in kind. 

8844. And do the people like this plali of 
levying it; is’if more popular with the jteojde 
than the other }»lan ?—I llilnk it depends upon 
what share is taken; it is not so much how it is 
taken, but what share is left to the ctiltivator, 
and wlial shart' is taken by the (lovcrnment. 

884.'}. Is the land assessment in the native 
States heavier on the avenage than it is in the 
British territories?—1 believe generally it is. 

884(5. \V itli regard to other taxes, arc they as 
hetivy ip the native States?—1 think they arc. 

8847. Is the salt t.ax,' for instance?— I do not 
think there is .any salt tax’ in any native State 
that 1 am acq'unintcd with. 

8848. Then do they use British salt, ov liavc 
they salt of their own?—In some Stales they 
have salt ol' tiieir own, and in some they n.-e 
British salt. 

884!).' Considering tliaf salt is enormously 
taxed in the British .'States, and that ‘in many of 
the iiativi! .States you say it is not taxed.at all, 
what Ollier taxes arc imposed in tlie milivc 
SlaU'k?—There arc the customs’ duties.^ 

88 .}(>. Are those heavier in the native States? 
—J think they arc heavier in the native States; 
and then tJicre are sho]i taxes, and again transit 
duties; these latter are beingsp'aduallyaholisheJ 
now ; and there are other small taxes on the land 
and jiroperty. 

880 1. .So/that taking the aggregate of taxation 
in the native .States, would you say that it is 
higher or lower than in the British .States?— 
do not think tliat I can give any ojijiiion on that 
point. 

8852. Chairman.] You know what an oe.troi 
duty is in I'Tanee ; that is to say, a duty levied 
ujion articles of consumption coming into towns ? 
—Yes, we have that in Bombay. 

88.53. Do you know whether it is still the 
jiractice in the native States to levy such a duty 
on nearly nil articles of consumption coming into 
towns, and e.specially walled towns ?—It is. 

8854. Mr. FaxrctU.'] Viewiifg the 'whole 
amount taken from the people, you would rather 
not give an opinion as to whether, it is greater in 
ihe native States ?—I would rather hot; iny im¬ 
pression is that in the native States it is heavier; 
but that is only an impression. ' < 

8805. 1 suppose you have seen the very con¬ 
trary stated, and have heard it said that the tax¬ 


ation is much higher in the British States than in 
the native States ?—I have. 

8856. But, on the whole, you arc not prepared 
to give any very confident opinion on the point ? 
.—No; I am only acquainted with soma Of the 
native States in the iWnbay Presidency, and I 
do nut know the state of things in Rajpootana or 
other parts of India. 

8857. You have, ns 1 gather, heard a great 
ileal of discontent expressed witli the taxation 
that is imposed, and the revenue that is levied in 
the British states ; T suppose that a great part of 
that discontent arises not so much from the 
amount of taxation as from the mode in which it 
is levied, and tlie constant changes ?—I tliink the 
amount 'of taxation is one of the causes of discon¬ 
tent. . 

8858. And the mode in which it is levied, and 
the frequent changes to w'liich you have referred, 
are another cause of discontent?—Yes; frequent 
changes always tending-to increase taxation. 

8859. .So that the pfeojile are heavily taxed, 
and tlie taxation is imposed in. a form not agree¬ 
able to them?—^Ycs. 

88(50. Are the jieople more consulted in the 
'Nathe States as to the taxation tliat is imposed 
upon tbem than they are in the British States?— 
All Native States have almost all their ofiicialg 
ilrawii from the people; these officials are bom 
there; live among the jiecnde, and know exactly 
ivliat (he people say, and wbat tliey feel, and 
tbat is the best stHirce of information that tlie 
Durbars could have. 

88(51. .Sir Donald M'Leqd, w'liose name is, of 
course, perfectly familiar tq you, has cxpresserl 
an ojiiiiioii that there is little mutual understand¬ 
ing between {ho British (iovernment and the 
iiatites, from the fact that they are not con¬ 
sulted; wlicreas he .says in the Native States the 
jicople, to a great extent, govern tlicmsclves; in 
liiot, fliat their village communities may be re¬ 
garded as Beptiblican institutions to a groat 
extent; do you agree in that ?—I’cs, to a certain 
extent. 

88(52. 1 siqipo.se yon think that great good 
•would result from taking the natives more into 
our eonlidencc:—I tbink so; I'do not tliink tbat 
then; is any mea.surc that w'ould tend to satisfy 
the ]ico)ilo, and facilitate legislation so mneb 
as consulting the pcojJc themselves on great 
measures. 

. 88(53. 1 think ’ I. understood you to say that 
you are not }ircpared with any plan for arriving 
at ibis increased consultation of the people ?—I 
would rather iiOt hazard any opinion on the sub¬ 
ject at present. . ^ 

88(54. But you have no douht aa to its neces¬ 
sity and importance ?:-No'doubt at all; on the 
contrary, I am iicrfectly convinced that a measure 
with that objqct rvould be the best that could be 
adojitcd. 

. 8865. 1 umlcrstaqd from a previous witness 
(i do not know whether you share the same 
opinion) that the Legislative Council has no 
function rvitli regard to tlje revenue—They pass 
all enactments .lyhich are required by the Kevenue 
Department fbr the collection ox revenue, and 
the manageinent of the revenue sysfem. 

.8866. But we were informed-by a previous 
witness, andl wanted you, if you could, to express 
an opinion on the point, and to corroborate his 
statement dr otherwise, that, for instance, when 
Sir Charles Wood, in 1^62, sent out im. order 
which, under certain circumstances, would have 
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introduced permanent settlement, tlie Legis¬ 
lative Council in Calcutta bad no power to cancel 
that order ?—The Legislative Council certainly 
have no such power, so far ns 1 know. 

8867. And the only way in which there is any 
native representation nt all is, that on the^Lcgis- 
lative Council, there may be two or three nati ve 
gentlemen?—Yes, that is the only ronresentation 
of the natives, and T do not think that it is at 
all a satisfactory representation of the people. 

8868. So that any measure vitally affecting a 

question .of revenue may bo sent out from 
England, and even the Council on which the 
natives have a very inkdeqnate representation 
has no power of cancelling it ?—So for as I know 
they have no such power. * . , 

8869. You have refeiTetl to the people of India 
being annoyed and worried by constant changes, 
have yon not?—These constant changes, 1 think 
do unsettle their minds and puzr.lc them. 

8870. So that they would be better pleased, 
you tliink, even if they had not tjuilc such per¬ 
fect laws, if they were allowed to have more rest 
and repose ?—1 think so, as respecds the masses. 

8871. In fact, vvhnt your oj>lnio:i would lead 
to is this, is it not, thnt-the Govcrnnif'iil of India 
very often prt»duccs discontent amongst the 
masses, because it 1ms str much the character of 
an inelastic centralisation ?—1 tliink so. 

8872. You exmsider tlie mass of the people of 
India, as 1 gather from y"ur answers, as being, 
when you have regard to their means, very 
heavily taxed?—Y k>s; when we eonshler Ihi'lr 
moans, I Utink that tliey are heavily la.'ied. 

8878. Suppose It was rcijuired, for instance, 
to raise 5,OUO,000 /. of adilitional revenue, could 
you suggest any means of doing that which wottld 
not proouce a great deal of discontent among the 
people of India?—If it were ahsolntoly necessary 
1 would resort to indirect taxatioil. 

8874. Then, dti you think that yon could raise 
any large sum like o.OOOjOOO by any iinlirect 
taxation, without seriously impeding tivide. or 
seriously affecting the comforts of the jH’ojde?— 
It would have the effect, to a certain extent, of 
impedmg tt»do, but that would lie better than 
creating general discontent among the people. 

8875. Arc you aware that if the necessities of 
the Government go'on incicffsing, or rather if 
theif expenditure goes on increasing ns It has 
within the last few years, in the course of a very 
few,years, considerably more than 5 ,()()(),OOtt/. of 
addidonal revenue will he*required?—All that 
will depend upon what policy Government pursue 
with regard to their finances. 

8876. But if they pursue in the future the 
policy which they have pursued during the last 
12 years, consiiforably more than 5,OOU.OO()/. oi' 
additional revenue will he required will it not!— 
Yes, that is obvious. 

8877. You referred to the very, great discon¬ 
tent produced by the proposed education cess 
levied upon land, and you have expressed an 
opinion, have yoti not, that the people would coii- 
sidm it a direct breach of foltli ?—1 do not think 
I said that there was .any great discontent; hut 
I certainly said that they do consider it as a brcocii 
offoith. 

8876. Both in the case of the permanent set-, 
tlement and in the cose of the 30 years’ settlement ? 
~I am not speaking of the Bengal cess at all; I 
>un speaking of the educational and local improve¬ 
ment cess which has hee'n introduced in Bombay; 
and wherever ^is cess has been introduced after 
QM. 


the settlement of the land revenue for 30 years, 
the ryots consider it a breach of faith. 

8879. But if they consider tlic levying of an 
education cess a breach of faith in the case of 
a settlement of 30 years, there is even greater 
reason why they should cousider It a hi'cach of 
faith if levied after a pcrmmient settlement, is 
there not?—Yes, if the eharaiitcr of that perma¬ 
nent settlement admitted of any smdi tax being 
considered a breach ol‘ faith; it w'oulcl dejicnd 
ujion the terms of the settlement, 

8880. But I suppose if this education cess 
were levied upon lam Is which imvc liccn settled 
for .’10 years, peoiile would tVel-no security what¬ 
ever, but that other ccsses might he levied, and 

' so, in the ehd, a very .serious addition might be 
made to the land revenue which they would have 
to pay ?—Yes,-that would be the consequence. 

888 ]. It destroys all feeling of confidence in 
the Bceurity of their tenure—Yes. 

8882. If the argument is jmt. that cducatiun is 
es.sent.ial to the jieojde, niid it iei necessary to 
obtain money to provide for it, the tenor of your 
evidence would lead to tlii.s conclusion, would il 
^not, that all tlieTcqulsifo money for eilncation 
miglif he obtained hy inerensed economy in the 
jirosent ox)ieiiditiire?.~Y'es. 

8883. You have expre.ssc<1 an ojiinion tliat it 
would he. advisable to redeem the land tax, have 
you not ?—Yes. 

8 ^ 81 . You ha.se that opinion idiieflvj do you 
not, on till' fuel lliat llic redenqilion of the land 
tux would save the annual cost of colloetlng it? 
--That is one argument in its favour (it must he 
understood that all my answers ajiplv to the 
llonihay Presidoney); hut there would he other 
advanftigi.'.-*, .such a.s the obvious advantage of eul- 
tivalors possessing tlie.se lands a.s their own, anti 
making any iniprovenlenls they lik.’, and invest¬ 
ing largely in th.o land, without' apprehending 
that the next settlement would alisorli the result 
tjf their inve.stments; they would lie more jihi- 
dent, I think, more frugal, and more like llniiking 
eiti/.en.s, than tenantis-ai-will: I do not mean that, 
they are at pre.sent entirely tenants-al-wdll, hut 
they have no feeling of soMirity. 

888.5. But rcilceming tlie land tax i.s exactly 
the same, thing, is it not, as permanently settling 
the land and ciipitalislng the annual as.se.ssiucut ? 

.—Yes. 

8886 . I’ut then, have we not seen from the 
]iasl, witli regard to the jiermaiient setllemenl. of 
Bengal, that the Government, hy ad<ipl.iiig a per¬ 
manent settlement, sacrifices an cnormou.s amount 
of revenue which might he used, il’ it had not 
been sacrificed, for the general gootl of the com- 
iminlty'?—But if jirojier precautions wert; taken, 

I do liot see why tliey should aaerilicc any pro¬ 
bable increase from land revenue. 

8887. But, foi‘ iustunce, ivith regard to the first 
permanent settlement, the settlement in 179.3, if 
you had adopted a permanent settlement at all, 
l)V what |iossil)le, prei’autlons eouhl you liavc^ 
secured ihe Government against a future loss of 
revenue?—Siicaking of the rcdemplioii of the 
landtox in Bombay, I would in the first place 
take, into consideration wjiat' possible increase 
could be expected at tlic ftext revision from all 
circumstances; 1 xvould take prices into con¬ 
sideration; and tlicn I would also take into 
consideration tlie rate of interest vvliich we are 
paying on our debt, what possibility there was of 
a reduction iii that rate, and of course arrange the 
price of the land accoixlingly. 
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8888. Hut ih it possible for any statesfean, 
however prudent ho may be, to foresee ali the 
circiiiustanees which may afFcot the value of land 
duVin}^ the iulairc ?—Hut when there is any great 
good to be gained from any measure, we are only 
<0 take probabilities into consideration ; we can- • 
not foresee with certainty nil contingencies. 

8888. Hut, for instance, 1 have seen it stated, 
and 1 hclicvc that it has been stated by ilie best 
aillhorilies, that if Hcugal could be at the present 
moment re-assessed, the Governmcnl could ob^“ 
tain between tlii'ce aiul four times as iiiucli revonue 
as they now obtain under the pcrniauent settle-- 
incnt. That being tiic case, do you think that it 
would have been possible for any statesman in 
1783 to have, foreseen the causes which .have in¬ 
creased the value of the lalul by 300 per cent. ? 
—1 have not stuilied this permanent settlement 
question so closely as to be able- to give an 
opinion. 

8880. Mr. J. Jt. Smilh.^ You reOommend the 
permanent settlement in Hombay, ibougli you 
have not studied it, in fae'ti'—It is not exactly 
the jiernianout settlement of Hengal tliut I -rc- 
eoinmeiid, T do not know w-hether these pre¬ 
cautions wbicli-1 suggest were adojited in the 
permanent settlement -of Hengal; that is. a 
(jucstiuii wiiieh requires careful study ; but what 
1 mean is (his, that if all, Iboso precautions were 
adojilod in Bombay, 1 do not think any loss of 
rovemic . would result from the jieople being 
allowed to redeem the land-tax. 

8881. Mr. Fawcett.'l Hut 1 will ]uit 011 c,case 
to you which will show that it is imiiossiblc to 
foresee causes aifoctiug the value iif land; you 
have referred to the great increase in imccs 
which lias .taken jilivee in India during the last 
lo years; that iniToasc in prices has been 
estimated as at least"oO iiOr cent., has it nut’:'— 
Yes. 

8882. .If you had.a ]iermancnt seltlcniont or 
rcdi‘iuj>tioii of the land-tax (which conics- to the 
same tiling), (be amount for wliicb it is redeemed 
wiPiild be reduced, ill \aluc virtually by-oO. per 
cent., owing to this increase in jiricips, would it 
not—Yes: but ibis increase was owing entirely 
to cxcc^'lionai cirenmstunces. The cuuscs of the 
increase were not ordinary ; I should only l.ikc 
i<niinawy causes of increase of pi'iocs iuti.> con¬ 
sideration. 

. 8K;j 3. Hut when you sav that it is owing to 
e.\c'. j'tional circiinistuiiccs, tlie CJovcniment, when 
entering into a nernmnciit arriiiigcniPiit like that, 
ought to considin' whether-these circumstances 
thiit you describe as exeejilionnl mnv not jioasibly 
nreur?—'riiere may lie also exceptional orrciiui- 
fatanecs^wliicb may decrease jirices instead of 
increasing them; there arc probabilities on both 
'aides. 

8884. Hutiirguiiigby analogy, prices have shown 
a constant and steady tendency to increase, have 
they not':'—1 have heen looking into this question 
of Jirices. I have not the figures Jicre, beennse 1 
have not eornjiJcted iW' reading of some of the (jo- 
vornniciit selections, but J find that jirices before 
1820 in the Bombay Presidency were very high ; 
but after 1820 they"went down till 1838 and 1840, 
more tlian ,'iO pgr ecni., in aolno instances 100 jier 
cent., and they tire now rising; thus, these fluc- 
tnationa we cannot foresee; they may be fayoni'- 
ahle or unfavourable; we can only take.orduiary 
jmdiabilitieB into considoi-ation, and not excep¬ 
tional causes. 

8885. But still during the last few years all 


the oircumstencos have shown that prices are 
likely to increase, and Lave increased, have thoy 
not ?—Yes. 

8886. And if prices do increase, riio perma¬ 
nent settlement or redempdon of the ]and«tax 
must be exceedingly undqsirabld? —Yes; but 
there must be a limit to the increase. 

8897. No; bocause, snpjiosing ^ou take sUver 
as the standai'd of value in India, there is no 
-pliysietil reason, is there, w)iy silver, sajiposing 
very rich mines were discovered, might not 
become ns cheap as copjier?—-No; 

8898. At any rate, any day, ovring to the dis¬ 
covery of very rich-dejio'sits of silver, or owing to 

. imjirovcmcnts in' the ^mode of w'orldnf silver 
mines, pr tjie mode of extracting it from the ore, 
you might find the value of silver, suddenly 
'almost, greatly reduced?—-Y^es; bat tricing all 
those clre-umstauccs into considcralion, I do not 
think that (Toverninent would bo precluded from 
itujiosing any general lipperiaPtaxation on those 
wlio might have redeemed their land-tax; their 
wealth or accumulation could be reached in that 
way, whenever there was n necessity for additional 
taxation. 

8888. Hilt what your opinion rather seems to 
lead to Is this: that if the people who have re¬ 
deemed the land-tax made an extremely good 
bargain by its rcdemjifiqn, then the Government 
woiiUI have a moral elaiin to impo.se additional 
taxation njjon the.se jiarticular jicoplc who be¬ 
nefit by it ?—As to-gooU bargrins, I Utink it is 
the Government who ought to make good bar¬ 
gains, and not the pcojde. If they got 30 or 35 
vetirs’ jmi'chase for their rand', 1 think that would 
be a very good bargain. 

8800 ." lint when you* fiiid the Government 
agreeing to accept for ever a certrin annual 
(barge for the laud of Bengal, and when you 
find that if they bad not entered into that perma¬ 
nent arrangement they wonlil Be. able now to 
obtain three or four times as much, you cannot 
.say that the Government has made a good bar¬ 
gain ?—No, not in those circumstances; in fact, 
as to tlic jieruiuiicnt settlement in Bengal, 1 can 
hardly say anytliiiig. 

H8U1. I will ,piit another jwint: the only 
justification for our rule in India is, that-we 
should do something for tJie jwogress of,^ ,that 
country, is it not ?—Yes, • ■ 

8!)(J2. It we coiitinuc in India, we must feel 
some confidence that during the next years 
there will by general jirogress in the material 
condition of the country !—Yes. 

8903. If there is general jirogress in the ma¬ 
terial condition of the country, tUics it not inovi- 
ttlbly follow; almost as a law of nature, that the 
value ol’ the land must increase?—Yes; but 
Goveriiinciit iintst take that into consideration 
licfore it jiarts with the land. 

8804. JJut liavc you got any scheme by which 
you think it would be jiossible to take all those 
consideration.? into account?--! can generally 
say ihat those cultivators (I -mean not mer- 
ebaiits or speculators, but jieasants who actually 
eiiltivate tneir lands) who ai'e in good circum¬ 
stances, and'who, wi^out-^lxirrowi^, can afiford 
to redeem their land-tax, ought to be allowed to 
yedeom-it for such a number of years’pnrcliaso 
ns would cover all these possible inoreases, or a 
jirohable decrease in the I’ato.of interest that wo 
are jiaying now. 

h805. But I nnderstktd that through the 
greater jiart of the Bombay Presidency we per¬ 
sons 
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sons who pay the land revenue are not the actual 
cultivators attd labourers, are they?—JVJost of 
them arc. 

SSM)6. Do they iMjt very often rent under other 
people?—^Very few, wjraparatively. 

89®7. There are not many nffricultural la¬ 
bourers, then ?—I menu all those who hold lands 
from Government do actually cultivate them. 

8D0». But then they employ labourers under 
them, do they no.t?—Yes. 

8909. You say that 80 per cent, of the wjiolo 
{topulation of Bombay arc engaged in the culli- 
vntiob of lands out of that 8(t per ccut., how 
many ore direct jvayers of laud revenue fo the 
(iovernmout ?—-I can hardly give you uu esti¬ 
mate, hut the great majority are. 

8910. Mr. Hearh.l 1 understand . (hat yon 
think that tlie iinjvrovenicnts in India have been 
conducted on rather loo exUmsive a sealo, be¬ 
cause sometime ago you slated that you (iljecied 
to improvements jnircliased at tin: cxpensi- ottho 
t:omfort of the people, and you alluded to the 
general works in India ?~I think the cjiicslion 
was whether, if iinjirovemcnt in the eivil govern¬ 
ment were required, 1 would Jiol advocate adili- 
tional tiixiition ; and 1 think 1 said that if the 
people were not ahle to bear adilitipnal taxation, 

I would rather disjteuse with those improvements 
than impose additional taxation which would ‘ 
interfere with the (yvmfort nl* the pcojtle, and 
cause general discontent. 

8911. Some q/' these imiuqvcments have beeji 
actually neccssaiy, have they imt?—Yes. ■ 

8912. For iustance, works-of irrigation have 
bee.n of the greatest ])ublic benefit, have they 
not?—Yes, in the few localities where they have 
been carried out 

8913. And rail'vays, 1 sujipose, contrilmte 
very much to the comfort of rite jvcojtlc?—Ves; 
they are very costly according to niy oitiqjon. . 

8914. But still you would say that of the pre¬ 
sent day they arc absolutely necestfary,* woubl 
you hot?—Yes. , 

8913. Still you thluk that we. bave coiiduetoJ 
these improvements in raflter too expensive a 
manner ?—'I'bat is my impression. 

8915*. That we ought only to cfl'cct These 
improvements when wc can afliird them? —There 
are some improvements, such as irrigation, which 
the cuiTent revenue may not b<' able lo afi'oid, 
but which arc necessary, .and must he inlroiim:<*d 
with bonwved money that could be evcnliially 
paid oflP.* 

8916. There is always a lenJencv to incur- a 
debt in a country, and it is vt ry seldom that it is 
ever paid off', isitnof?—Yes; but. then yon willbe 
able to save interest from the additional revenue 
which you will derive fronj these imjnovemeuts; 
and in addition to that you will be able to .save 
many lives which are now lost Iroiu famines. 

8917. But still these.iuiproveme.nts do not move 
than imy their own c-xpenses in their oouducl, do 
they ?—I can hardly enter into details, beeaugo 
I am not acquainted with the • dopartmeulal 
working of those works. 

,■8918, But admitting that these .improvements' 
confer a great public henitefit on tiio country, ' 
from what source woujd the. Government rqap^ 
the benefit of the 'increased comfort and pros¬ 
perity of the people ?—Irrigation, if successful, 
will yield an increased land revenue; if Govern¬ 
ment provides water it can fwrly charge for that 
water. 

8919., The land revenue is nearly the only 
0.69. 


source which would pi'ovide to the Government 
a source of increased revenue ?—In the c.ase of 
irrigation it is no more than what you pay hero 
for water; you may calTit land revenue because 
it is cxeliisiyely ajiplied to the cultivation of 
laud, hut’ it is just similar to what you pay for 
anything else;. . . 

892(1. Still the land revenue is the chief 
^ source to wfiieh the Government mnv look for 
increased revenue ; it is the chid' test'of the im- 
jirovcmcnt of the cotmlry, is it not. Yes; this 
increase must he looked Cor siiimltancously with 
the increase of produce jnjr acre from the land. 

8921. Gt course it the redemption of the land 
fax were to lake place there could be no increase 
ironi that source ?—Ilttt this rcticmption would 
not be at the jmesent rate of taxation on the 
land. 1II allowing the jieople to redeem llie land 
lax we ninsl cover all jindmbjc increase, tint only 
Irom iuereivsc in priec.s, lint also, from other cir- 
cumstanccft: perhaps wc shall have to jiay a 
lower rule ol'interest hereafter than'we do now, 
and that ought to' be taken into con.sidera- 
tion fi,K>. 1 am speaking of the redeinjitioir of 
the land lax as almost an exjierimental measure 
to be introilueod mo."! cautioii.dy and eavefully, 
not as It general sweeping measure. 

892g. Sup)insiiig that the prsijcct for tlie total 
redeinjttion of tlie land tax were not entertained, 
wonM the next best project, in your ojiinion, be 
a 3ti years' lease 'i —1 think so. 

8!I23. With regard lo tlie income tax, does 
that generally i'all on a section of the people 
who winild not olhcrwi.se contribute liilgcly to 
the rcveriiic in the. way of land tax. .say ?- It. 
dop.s not fal! on the inassi s, the general etilliva- 
tors, but falls on those who derive a profit from 
other hources than land. In the Uoinjiay Ibx'si- 
deney it was put even on Uic land jiroducc wbeii 
it was mamifai'tnred into .somelli'mg else : i'or in¬ 
stance, ..sugar-cane, so long us it remained .sugar¬ 
cane, paid no additional tax; but the moment 
tlml it was converted into molas.ses it' jiaid the 
income tax: and in ibis manner eiillivaloj-,; of 
sugar-cane and, 1 think, also of tobacco, were 
broiiglil under that tax. 

8if21. 1 suppose it iiills a great deal iipie: the 
iiiliabitant.s of towns?—Ve.s. 

. 892.>. !Sir S. Kurlhvi>ir,^\ Von .spoke, rather 

strongly ji:»l now upon the co.stlliiess of the 
raihvay.s; liid yon mean to imply that the rail¬ 
ways were unnecessarily costly : that more bad 
bee.n spe;i' iijion tliem than slionid have been 
spent'r—Ye.s. I bavi* tnivellud on •these rail- 
wavs, am! liv'al in their neighbourhood, and 
gatliei'vd my information from those ueinullv 
cngag'.d on liic works; and 1 think that their 
const rucfioii lias been more eo.stly than it ought 
to have been, and tba*. their management also is 
eoslly. 

892(5. With ri'gard to I'leir coiistrnetioii. do 
you iiie:iii that more lias been siietit in works 
tlian is tieeessary in general.' or tinif (he works 
have been badly <Iotic, and have had to be done 
ngiiiii'?—1 meant that tlic ^works were badly 
done, tiufl bad to be done agaiii. 

8927, 'I'll whal do yon attribute tliut ?—I 
cannot tittribute it lo iitty other cause than 
that, wliieh 1 have mentioned, laxity of manage¬ 
ment. 

8928. Do you think that it is a good system 
that the Government sliotdd guarantee these 
railways, and that their constructitni should be 
left to private companies?—If private companies 
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. would not eonotruct Uiciic i-«UwayB without the tho improvement of land by irrigation, for in- 

Slh^^‘ guarnnteo, the Goveroinent have no other alter- stance, would produce an improvement in. the 

a tabua nu guarnuteo tlicm ; but the eftect of land revenue, and that that would repay the ex- 

30 June guarantee is tliaf nobody i)ays that dcgi-ec of penditure ; but if the land revenue has Imen 
^1871. attention to tlie construction of railways, which rerleemed, -there would be then no iniproveiaeat 
otherwise the slmrtdiolders and the directors in the revenue from the irrigation?-^! do not see 

would j)ay. why a water rate should not be charged by 

85)211. You ^y that the Govciamjent have no Government if water is provided by Goveru- 
otbor idtcniative; of course there is another al-^ nicnt. 

ternativc, namely, that Govermnent might con- ' 81)38. You would'liave awateEcessthen?— 

struct them themschCR?—Yes, that is wlmt they Yes. 

are doing now. • - 8939. Would you have in the case of other 

8930. 1 wdnled to get your opinion' as to iluprovcuicnts the same principle applied, and 

which is the liettcr system —1 can hardly give have special cesses levied in order to meet the 
an opinion on lliat ])oint. charge of tJiusc imptoveinents?—That is too 

8931. ' I think 1 understand tliut you advocate general a question for ino to answer. 

the prlneiplc of a pcniianeiit settlement of the 8940. Take the case of making roods, would 
land revenue ?—The oliraso “ |ienimncnt settle- you have a road cc.s8 to pay for the expense of 
incut,”as I understand from wlial 1ms taken place making roads; I understand that if the laud 
in Bengal, hardly de.seribes ivhat .1 mean. 1 revenue system is continued, tho making of the 
advocate allowing those ryots or ])easants who roads through any district might improve that, 
cultivate their own land, under certain conditions district, and so improve the land reVenuo; but if 
and with projicr lu eeautiOns, to redeem their the land revenue has been redeemed, that would 
land tax on terms Cavourabie to Government, not take place?—The redemption of the land 
such as will cover any probable increase resnliing tax would not preclude Government from im- 
from prices and other eause.s. ' posing general taxation of an imperial nature; 

sa32. You would c.oufiue tliat jirivilcge to the upon the land specially it would, but not from 
ryots?—Exclu.sively to tlie ryots, levying any general taxes, income tax, or cus- 

893.'t, Then for the purpose of a redemption toms duties, or any such taxation, 
of tlie land tax you must of course make the rat«! 8941. Go you think that it W'ould be desirable 
of tiic lami tax constant and fixed ?—It becomes tlmt.such works of improvement as irrigation, or 
fixed. the making of foads, should be paid for by cus- 

8934, That having once been done, I want to toms’ duties?—I ain mentioning the nature of the 
know from what other sources you think that Imperial taxes that occurred mo; but I do 
iiioney should be derived for the purpose of works not thiuk that sitcli improvements are a proper 
and inqirovcmciits that arc necessary?—'The charge on customs’duties, 
money which would be obtained liy t)io redemp- 8942. An income tax might he levied, you 
lion of the land tax wtmld be capitalised, and it think?—Ye.s. 

would lessen the expenditure by the debt being 8913. Arc you an advocate for the income- ' 
paid oil; • tax !~-l think it is a very equifaBlo tax, but in 

893.5. No doidjt it w(.udd lessen the ex]iendi- Imlta 1 think it operates very unequally, 
tiiro. but at tbe same lime a source of revenue 8!)44'. I mean, do you think that it is a tax to 
would be cut off, and 1 presume that tbe interest vviiich we should look as the one_ which is to make 
of the money so obtained vvoidd go citlior to the u]i for llu: loss which wc should sustain in land 
exlitiction of the charge of debtor to tbe muinte- revenue by tbe redemption of the land revenue? 

nance ol'the common service of the State'?.But -‘•Y’ou are speaking of “ loss,” which 1 do not 

1 think tliat the extinction of the debt ought to see; vve do not sustain any lose by the redemp- 
hc kejit in view ; the ellbct will be tliat you will tion of laud revenue. 

cxtingiiisli a source of income and a eorresjiond- 8945. Suppose at the present time that a par¬ 
ing .source of exjienditiire. if any additional tieular district is jiroducing land revenue to the 
taxation be now reqiiirod, you will liave to amount of 10,()0t) rupees a year, what is your 
]irovide for it somehow; in the siime way, after idea as to the redemption of that land tax?— 
the oxtinclioii of tliis goiiree of income you would I woukl allow Such of tho cultivators as were 
have, to ud.ipt the same measure to do wliat plight able to redeem their land revenue to redeem it at 
be advisable under the circiimstanees. .35 years, and by that means you will be able to 

8930. But what 1 mean to put is tlibs; 'stiji- jiay olf a portion of your debt, widoh now 
posing tliat the land tax lias been redeemed, and averages, .1 think, 20 years’ purahase, and you 
suiqiosiiig that an equilibrium has been cstnb- will have 15 years’purchase money as the result 
lisiied between revenue and expenditure, and of a good bargain. 

suiqiosing that lurllier works of hriproveiiient are 8940. Then you have got a certain sum of 
desired, I want to know in what way those works money, and liave given up a revenue of 10,000 
, of iiiiprovemeiit are to bo paid for. You .sug- rupee-s a year?—Yes.. 
gested just uow the jiossibilily of paying for .8947. Now, then, suppose that works are un- 
theni by binaovvcd nioiiey ; i want, to know liow dertaken in this district which improve the v*lue 
the interest on that borrowed money is . to be of the land to, we will say, double that amount., 
raised?—I do not see any difl'erence between works of irrigation, roads and so on, so that if 
what should be dene glow when there is no the redemptibn had nof taken place, you would, 
redemption of laud tax allowed, and what might .at the nextreyisionofth^ settlement, nave raised 
be done hereafter if a redemption of land tax was the revenue to 20,000 ru^es, you have not the 
allowed; if you require any additional money means of doing that?—blot after redemption, of 
now you resort to some measure or other in course. 

addition to the land tax which you have. 8948. These works have been executed at a 

8937. But what I understood you to say just certain expense; how is that excuse to be met? 
now in answer to a question put to you was, that —With regard to irrigation, I think that those 

who 
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vho derive boaefit from those irrigation works 
ought to pay for it. 

§949. Jiyaccss?—Yes. 

8960. with regard to roads, how*would they 
bo paid for?—There may be local taxation. 

8961. You would have a^- local ccss for the 
purpose ?~:-Y‘es. 

8952. And you think that that would' not be 
complained of?—If tlipt were the understanding 
with those who might redeem their land tax, it 
need not be cQmplamcd of. 

8953. Then they would be subject to any local 

cess that might be thought proper by the (.lovcrn- 
ment ?—Yes. ■> ’ ' * 

8954. Would you apply that to the case of 
edneatibn; supposing it. were desirable toliiiild 
schools in this district, would yon think it cfiui- 
table, after the redemption of the laud tax, to levy 
an education eces?—Yes. 

8955. And for an increase of the police?— 

Yes. ' . • ■ 

8956. Therefore the land would he sidiject to 
suchiaxes lor such purposes as .apijcnr to he of a 
local diaracter as the Government might think 
fit?—Yes; but all those who do not hold land 
would also come under tho.se tiues. 

89.57. Would you prefer to leave these ques¬ 
tions to the Presidency tTOvernincnt, or in the 
hands of the Goveruntent of India?—I would 
certainly leave tlieni to the Presideni^y tJovern- 
ment, with the consent of the jicoplc, us far as 
practicable. 

8958. You weruld have some representation? 

•—Some means of knowing the wishes of the 
people. • . 

8959. Tlie people of tlic'Prcsnleiioygenerally, 
or of the districts assessed?—'IHic people, in the 
different jirovinocs; l.would'i’oiisult the Guzorat 
people for Guzerat, and the Deccan pcojile lor 
the Deceaii. 

8960. Mr. J. B. Smith.} You have cxj)rc.-Hed 
very strong oiiinions in fa,vour of redeeming the 
land-toXr giving the owners, of land the opportu¬ 
nity, if they thinkprpper, of redcemlhg it?—Yes. 

8961. Have you any specific jihiii ’for earryiiig 
that scheme into effect?—I may state, generally, 
that in those districts which have been liilely set • 
tied, and under the most favourable eircumstairccs, 
BO far as prices arc, concerneil, and whieh h;ive 
established means ol' commilnicatiou }vitli tlie 
best markets in the'Presidency, bucIi pcojilc as 
are in good oircumatauces, who cultivate their 
own ^ds, and who. arc ,hy birth .cultivators, 
ought to be allowed to redeem their land-tax. 

8962. And what is the si»ccitic jilan that yon 
have for carrying that inlo eflect; on what prin.- 
ciple is it to be done, according to yotn- notionii ? 
—It will depend on the locality ; you would give 
them tlio option of redeeming the hin'd-tax in 
some districts at 25 years’ purchase, and in some 
at SO or 35, even. 

8963. We will suppose that thVi jiooplc in the 
whole Presidency of Bombay avail themselves of 
the power of redeeming their labd-tax;' wHat would 
you do with the money ?—I,-would not give that 

S ower to the whole agricultural pojiiilation. Iii the 
rst place, they hav9 not their owu cUpitul to 
redeem their land-tax withy and If tliat general 
permission were given, they would-t^e to borrow¬ 
ing, which woukl he ityiirious/ I would only 
allow a few at atimt^ under certain circumstances, 
to redeem their land-tax. . - , 

8964. What portion of the people would you 
0.69. 


allow to redeem their land-tax?—I can hardly 
my. 

8965. Is there any particular class that you 
would allow to do itf—Yea; the actual cultivators, 
called Koonbecs, who are the hereditary culti¬ 
vators, ail'd arc much attaohed to the soil. 

',8966. You Would allow them to redeem their 
]and-t4i.x, hut hot other persons?—There arc not 
many owners of land in Ibmibay. The Inamdars 
do not jiay' any land revenue to Government; 
they pay an Inam quit rent, but they InJd their 
^land on fee simple. 

89()7. There would he n large sum of money 
raised by tlie redemption of this ta.v; what w'ould 
you do with the money?—I do not ibink.that 
any very considerable .sum wituld bo raised; but 
siich as miglit be raised I would ajijdy to paying 
off tlie. debt. . . ’ 

8968. Tt would all be raised ultimately?— 
Very grad ual ly; Government (Miufd stop it at any 
time. 

8969. And vou would pay off the debt w’ith it ? 

8t)70. 'I’lien you have been asked some ques¬ 
tions as to wliat you would do, sujqtoslng it was 
, ucecs.surv to im|)o.so taxes fin’ education or for 
making ro:id.s,or for tiro increased cxjiciises of the 
Govenimint; you are aware tliat, as civilisation 
advances, (ioverjimcnt becomes more expensive 
eycrvwlieie ?—Yes. 

8t)7 1. IIow would you meet those expenses ?— 

T advocate this redemption of the land-tax as a 
'means of increasing the production of the limd. 

, Inc.ren.sing the production of the land means the** 
ability of the jioojilc to pay more taxes; 1 do not’ 
advoeato.il. on any othev prineijtle. 

8972. Jliit ill what way .are tin y to rai.se the 
revenue for the.se juirposcs; the Govermnent 
Jiaving parted witli the d'and, derive after that 
only a fixed heiiellt from it; they will derive no 
benefit from any imjirovement in the value of 
the fund; how arc -they to meet the uece.sMirv 
cxpense.s?—But the expense.^ will not l enuiin so 
high as at present; they' w ill decrease in jiro- 
porlion to the dimimilioii of tin; buid-tax; and 
in allowing the cultivators to redeem Ihcirdand- 
tux you will lake a!) -tiie.se pos.sible causes of 
inero:i.se in the, laud revenue into eonsideration. 

897.'i. Ill wlial way will tlie expenses be iliftii- 
iiisbcd ?—Yon will not have to pay so mueh in- 
.icre.st on the debt. 

8974. Tlion the Government would he in 
position, that instead of receiving reii/, from the 
i.ind’tliey would receive the interest from the 
money Avhieli wa.s.jiaid for flio redemption of the 
tax ?—Ye.s, tliat w oiild be saved. 

897.5. >Snp|) 0 .sing that were iiisiilfielent to meet 
the expenses of (Jovevnmcnt, what would you do 
then ?—If tlie souree.s of revenue were Insnffi- 
eiont, under tlic system wbieb 1 advocate, to meet 
the requiegments of (ioveriimeut, the same mea¬ 
sures should be adojited as would be ad(*pted now 
if they were found in.siitfielent. 

8976. Wdiat -measuro do you allude to ?— A 
general iiicreitse of taxation. 

8977. Did yoii not state that yon wore opposed 
to any increase of tax.itlon, and, in fact, you said 
that you would not even cdiieiHe the people or 
improve them if it Hocos,sitatod tax’ation ?|—The 
question put tome was, if any taxation for the 
improvement of the civil government of the 
country was necessary, what 1 would suggest; 
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and I Kiid that, if the peojdc were unabJo to bear 
any additional taxation, 1 would rather not have 
thoee iii)|uoveinent8 in the civil' government of 
the CiMiiitry than purchase them at the cost of the 
comfort of the people and at the risk of discontent 
among tljem; nut as to any-particular improve- 
iiieiit, such as education, 1 am (Sr from l>ciug 
opposed to it. EducatJon is emc ol'the best hicans 
of iin[>roving the wealth of the country, 1 think. 

8978. 1 think voii stated thsit. the taxes were 
Imrthcnsonie ; -tvliat taxes are they that you con-, 
sider burtheiisonic ?—-I believe T said that, consi¬ 
dering the income of tho']) coj>1p, tlie taxes arc 
heavy cjniugh. 

8979. What arc the particular taxes that you 

referred to?-rAll the taxc.s jmt together; the 
land-tax, the salt-tax, the (histoms duties; nil the 
j>rin< i})ar Iaxcs, and all the hiciil ones in tho pro¬ 
vinces. , » 

8980. lh> joii thijik the land-tax n burthen ? 
— It is not a burthen in itself;’but all those jHit 
together are JI.S niueli as .the people can at'[)re- 
sent pay;' 

8t)84. Jhi1 do you mix up tlie land-tax with 
taxe.s which arc raised in otlier ways?—The 
land-tux is a portion of what the people pay. 

8982. Bur do you consider it a Imrthcn upon 
the jieoj)le 'f —I mean to sn’y (hut what they have 
to pay, all pul h'gethcr, i.s heavy 6n<jugh for 
them at present. The land-tax in the Bouihi^ 
rresklency is not very liiuh in itself; but coii- 
sidcriiig the produce per acre it is higli enough, 
and'any adtlitiou to it would be a hurtlieu. 

• 898;J. When we are speaking of-other taxes, 
what are the otlier tu.ves you consider as bur- 
tlioiis':'.—All these taxes put together. . 

8984, Will you jMiint tliem out ?-The word 
“ biii thcnsom^ ’’ is not what T would adopt; they 
are heavy enough,’! would say. 

898.'3. W'hat do you tlunlv of the salt-tax?—I 
think that to a man who lives oh 2 or .'5 riipccB a 
month the salt-tax-is burthen enough. 

8986. When you talk of 2 rupees a mo.ntli, do 
yon mean to say that, that U the average wages 
of the people in Bombay ?—In the Bombay 
Presidency the average income ol’ the people is 
higher; you may take it to he 80*. or 90.v. a 
year per. head, but this is very unequally dis¬ 
tributed; one man lives in great magnificence 
and another in poverty, 

8987. Is not that tlic case cycrywlicre 7—It 

js: hut. tliei-c tlic nia.-<8es live on a scanty sub- 
sisTenee, . ^ 

8988. You cannot point out: any particular 
faxes which are,a great grievance?—No; T do 
not think any taxes taken singly are particularly 
heavy, 

8989. Now is it not the fact, that in all ages 
the land has always been the resource of the 
Government for revenue in India?—Yes. 

8890. Is it not fhe fact that the land ought to 
belong to tlic jicople of India, and'not any in¬ 
dividuals ; that the Govemmeut are merely the 
trustees for the people, and arc the owners of the 
land os trustees for the j)cople, for the purpose of 
paying the expenses of the governed^ and that 
therefore it is for the benefit of the people that 
they hold it?—Yes. ■ - ’ 

89911 Under those circumsfanoes; do not you 
think that if they have proper regard for the peoule, 
it is their duty to make tne must they can of that' 
land?—That will depend upon their require¬ 
ments ; they should r^ulate thoif taxes on land 
and on industries according to their require¬ 


ments ; they should dietributo them equally, and 
not tax land to the utmost possible extent, and 
let others off without taxing them. 

8992. Is'anytliing like that done; laqd being 
foxed to the utmost extent and others let off 

1 am givingageneral answer to a gbnorol question. 

8993. But if -you have opimons ^ this kind, 
that grca^njusticc is done In one ease and not 

‘ in another, you should'point out the instances? 
—But the question was’whether the Govera-' 
ineut ought not to take the uthiost they can from 
the land ; I’do not think that they should do so. 

8994. - You are aware tliat the native Govern¬ 
ment used tt) do that?—Yes, ip many enses; I 
have oi’tcn heard liCTc _tlie British' Government 
compared with native (iovernnicnts, but I think 
it is very wrong to do so. Supposing that native 
Govcrnirients were oppressive, that is no justifi- 
cation for the Btilisli Govorninent to he so, 

8995. But if you make a charge against tho 
present, G.'tvcrnmcnt, it is only fair to compare 
l.lie (iovermnent witlilhoHe of the native states ? 
—Well, it would be. fair to do so', there is no 
doubt, if anybody said tl’iat wo wqre better off 
under native Governments than we are under 
the Briti.sh Government. 

8996. We have ihe land assessed in Bombay 
at a .30 years’ assessment ?—Yes. 

8997: Do.you consider that a high assessment? 
—1 have g.ated that the rates of assessment are 
not high. 

8998. Tliori having lot the land at a .10 years’ 
assessment, if prices rise in tlm next 30 years, 
the Government have the advantage of an in- 
cre.-wed rental?—Yes, after the oxpiration of that, 
term. - . , < * 

8909.' And that increased rental is also for the 
benefit of tin- j)eoplev because it enables the Oo- 
vernmonttoiiieet siicli increased expenditure as the 
necessities of tlto times call for, does it not ?—Yes. 

9000. Now, in the rc-ue.sc.saraent of the land 
after the .30 years’ settlement, is it assessed for 
improvenu-nts that are biacle on tlie land; sup- 
po.siiig that yon erect nny huildmgs, fur instance? 
—No; it is not to be assessed for any improve¬ 
ments made by the. cultivator out of his own 
Uapital, or'by his own iadustry. 

9001. Then, in fact, if, whoa the land is, re- 
:kss^sRed, no charge is made fpr improvements, is 
it «ol, jii^t as valuable to the owner of the land 
as if he had it himself, and it was his own ?— 
Yes; hut i must s.ay lhatthe cultivators generally 
have uO confidence as. to wliat may-take ]jlace. 

9002. That is not tlie fault of the Governmeat, 
is it ?-^I do not think it is greatly the fault of 
the cultivat.oj-8 either, because Government have 
he'en making dianges/requently, and introducing 
measuies caic.ulaled to create distrust. 

9003. ‘What cimiiges have they introduced 
about .the land-tSx ?*—Thcro have been several 
changes; first of all there has been this one anna 
additional'cxiss for edupaliou after the 30 years’ 
settlement; this has upset their minds, and it is 
regarded as a hrcacli of faith; because at the 
time of the last.dettlcinont on tho part of me 
cultivators, so.far ’ps I know Bieir fo^nga, it 
was understood that nothing, ittrthUr on any 
account whatever would be charged Btan the 
rates then imposed. Then the Nurwa villages are 
managed differently from what they were, and 
improvements made by the holders of NurwA have 
been assessed. These and oiher ehaages of 
country admimstration, suich as those relatu^ to 
Inam lands, or lands held in fee 8iih{de, nave 

shaken 
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shaken their confidence; they do^ot know what 
they may expect at the next revision. 

9004. Then you lay it down as a [Vrinciple, 
that after the Government Imve'inade the assess-, 
ment, they have no right to levy any further 
taxes 'i - Unless it was clearly made a condition 
when the assessment was being fixed. 

fiOO.*). -Now, supposing that the Goyermnont 
carry a railrotjud through a, district, docs not that' 
improve the value of the land ?—CJertninly. 

9006. Do you think that the people who derive 

that henefit ought not to be charged soniothiug 
for it?—Yosj they must pay fi)r all beuelils that 
they have. ’ 

9007. Do you .think that, Government are 
justified in Irorro^ting money, and entering into 
ongugeinents fur making rhails, and opening out 
rivers and.irrigation, all of wlvich would involve 
largo expenditure nud..large responsibility, willi- 
OUt having a claim upon the ownerstif land which 
will be benefited by those iiijproveineiits; tlo you 
think that they would be .justified in doing* that 
without having the j)Ower to hix llicni for it if ne- 
oes.sary ?—Nothing that i have said shows ihat I 
wish to take that jwwer from the Govenmieiit at 
all; they have the jiowcr.of taxing the jM^ople 
generally for all the rcfpiireintttrts of iho Ad¬ 
ministration. ■ If by the system I have advi)e,'it(!d, 
should there be any.nceuuuilalioii of capital, Unit 
W'uuld be as much liable to t ax a I ion as the land 
at present is. 

9008. You have been complaining that the 
Government exercises its power of taxing people 
for the necessary,wants of-tbe Government, and 
for the improvements which yoii say they arc not 
justified in making? — G’ertuinly Government 
cannot tax iini)roveuients after fixed settlcmcuts, 
involving a promise that such imjn-ovcurcnts 
would not be taxed. If tlie.y taxed them, i 
should regard it a.s a violation of f'iiilh. Hut its 
tlie general power of taxation belongs to Govern¬ 
ment, and always will belong to Govcrnnnmt,’ 
wliat I have said imjtlics onjy a diflcrence in the 
mode of taxation. Now, you derive iv c.ertaiu 
tax from land;‘,you lei the cultivator of limt 
land redeem that tax, and iinj)rove luslaiul with¬ 
out any fear of his improvemeut being taxed, 
and you can reach him by some other way. 

9009. When a man is asses-sed on a .‘>0 years’ 
assessment, till^that term has expiretl, he has 
no fear that he will have his rent raised ? ,—This 
one anna education cess has hoen iiiti'odnced 
during the curremey of ihisdlO years’ Settlement. 

9010. You object to that ?—I do not. object to 

it; I think the people are well able'to pay it; it 
is a small addition to. what they had settled to 
pay; but it haa.bocn introduced against Ijic un¬ 
derstanding, so far as tbe people are concerned, 
that no such addition would be inildc to the usse«>s- 
meut •*... 

9011. Are you of opinion that the people 
ought not to be educated?—I am not of that 
opinion; I am decidedly oif the contrary opinion. , 

9012. Then, if the people ought to be edu¬ 
cated, how can you oppojns the Govwntment rais¬ 
ing the means of doing it?^I am^^not saying 
that Government ought not- to raise money for. 
educating the people; it is'the mode of raising it 
that 1 olnect to. 

dOlii What mode do you edggest, .then?—• 
This education coss, os I have stated, has been 
introduced after the 30 years’ settlement had 
been made with the pecmlc; consequently, it is 
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regarded by those who are afTccted by it ns n 
breach of faith; that is all that i say about it. 

9014. Do y(>u consider that it is a breach of 

faith?—1 do certainly consider it a broacih of 
faith. • . • 

9015. -Then, if the Ciovcrnmont caniml edu¬ 
cate the people without raising this anna, you 
would allow the people to remain .in ignoraneo ? 
—1 would rather that the Government should 

ct out of the (Ijilicnlty hy some other meiuis f liau 
y committing a In-eacli of faith. 

9016. IVhat other inpaiis would you .sugf'y'sl? 
—I am not prepared to stiggo.-t other meaii.s than, 
reduction of expendituro, beside-i the tmsans I 
luu'o already alluded to of increasing the jirodnce 
of tlie country, such as irrigation, matjs, <'ve. 

9017. Your remedy, ihtui, i.sa r.ediiclioii ol'tho 
jircsent (iovermneni expenses; but a.s,mining 
that the Government arc imahlc to rediiec their 
c.’qicnditiu’o, iGuit t’-ourse would you recomiiiMid ? 
—tlertaiidy I VoiiM not recommend a bi eaeli of - 
faitli. I’ndcr the cireuinstaiiccs, c\'cu an iiuaime 
tax( wmihl lie better than for Govcnmieitt to 
break their ivord^- of tlie two evll.H, the income, 
tax would lie the le.sscr. 

90IH, Ibit is it your i.»|iiniou iliat an ine.iime 
tax could be raised without eau.siiig great dis- 
satisfitetiou among the peojilc?—Not at pre.se.nt. 

9019. W hat cliwiiof ))Co]>ic is it that the. in¬ 
come tax most' alVccts'i’-f Immediately, it allccts 
tliose who. are not. cultivators, although it ufi'ecls 
some «!' tlie cidtivaiors, too; liut, in tlie ilnmhay 
Presidency, tho.-ic wlio arc not'eultivator.s mre 
mostly traders; and' la.xes paid by tliesc fail' in¬ 
directly on tlieir eiistomers. 

. 9020. Irut if a ]K'rs(.>n is asi.scf.'ed to the ineomo 
tax he. niiKst be able lo.jiay; lieeausc if be, has 
had the ineomc he can pay the tax?—Ye..<. 

9021. In what respect.then do \on conshk^-it 
uiijnst ?—Only that its working is so uneipial in 
the jiresent condition of the people, particularly 
the Ignorant m.assc.s. 

9022. lliit lint niiis.se.s do not pay the iiieome 
tax, do they?—^In the Mofii.r-sil the traders.may 
be considered ignorant ; they are not odueated. 

902.1. Ibit is not. tlie tax prineipailv paid in 
the towns .'-—Vcs; but there is'only one I'resi- 
dency town in the whole of Ibiinbay; the rest 
are Mofusisil lown.s, such as I’ooiia and Alimc- 
dab.ad. ' i 

9t»24.' Hut those lye large town,s?-7-y(>s; but 
there uix^few educated persons in them. 

902.>. You arc aware that in till:* count.‘y 
there are people who do not like (he income lax? 

—T-Tliat may 1>« so. 

9020. Is-tlicrc any other tax that you could 
Suggest that would be less burdeusoiiie, or would 
be more ajiproved liv the people?—1 think-that, 
gcneritlly speaking, an indirect mode of taxation 
is better adapted to theni now than any direct 
taxation. 

9027. What do you mean liy indirect tax.a- 
tion ?—For, which the tax-gatlien er docs not go to 
the tivxpayer directly. 

9028, What indirect tax do you mean to 
suggest?—! am hardly prepatcil U) suggest any 
just now! 

9029, .Sir T.Cazkt/.'l You have admitted Hmt 
there" has been a great influx ol bullion into 
India, and.perhaps you are aware that as much 
as 2(H),0(}0,000i sterling have been imported 
during the hwt 10 years ?—Yes, k think that is . 
the amount.. 

9030. And you stated also that still some 
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tAxcii lire ]Kii(l in kind ?— Not in the British 
Provinces; only in Native States. 

{)().■} 1. lias that increase of bullion manifestly 
iucroasc'il the oii'eu|ating medium of the CQUUtry ? 
—Certainly. 

9(132. Then, how i.s .that visible wealth mani¬ 
fested; how is it seen; where'can it he disco¬ 
vered ?—Among the masses it is visible in the 
'improved mode of theit living; all the cultivators 
of thclund who, b^’orc the influx of hnlliou, and. 
the increase of (iriccs, lived almost in a state of 
poverty, are now better clad, and Ihe better 
than tliey u.«e,d to live formerly; in the place 
of earthi'ii ntx^nsilsuomc have, now metal utensils, 
and so on. ' 

9(1.'5S. And in some, caso.s silver utensils?— 
Only srjcli .■,ilver uLcnsils a.s ilrinking cups, and 
• one or two jilates; I am sjieaking gcneVally of 
the cultivators. 

tlO.M. Have you heard of the ,circiunstanec of 
the cartwheels of cultivators being' made of 
.silver ill (.MalwaV —.No. I think in general 
j)r(isperit.y the ])votince of (jiijo’iit cxoels, the 
^oilier provinces; hut 1 have never heard any 
thing like that in Gujerat. 

flit.'f"). Have you heard of any increase ol arm¬ 
lets and anklets of silver?—YeH.v 

fld.'Ui. And arc you aware that in some iu- 
stane'es the women wearing thmii have heen 
muiilered ■ for tlu' purpose of obtaining the . 
wealth ?-■ T have not heard of women, Init 1 
have heard of childvcn having been umrdcved. 
But. sue.h iuurd.ers have of laic become of rare 
oceiirreiicc. • 

90o7. AVith sueh a visihle iiuTcase in the' 
wealth of India, i.s it not fair and jii.sl that there 
should be .some tax ]).aul by the jio.ssessor.s of llial 
great increase of vvealtli?—'I'hat increase of 
wealth resulted, during n, certain niunlier of 
years, from an cxeeplional e.ah.se. or eauses;' 1 
do not-tliink that tbei-c is any siieb progre.-.sive 
general inerease of wealth as that. 

9l).'iS. But you have yourself saiil that, during 
the la.st.')() years'in traehig'baek the inlliienee of’ 
jirlce, you have seen tbiil. the price has lieen ■ 
gradually uiigmcntiiig. till at last even as inweli as 
too per eenl. additional 1ms been obtained.?-^! 
said llml the prices we.rc hiwcrcil during that 
jierlod of great deproBsion, vvhieli was from ll^l ■ 
(or therealiouts) to about IS lO jn flic Bombay 
Presideney; the prices sank, I J.bink, nearly 100 
per cent, in some places. ’ ' 

« 9039, '.You are aware that a great difference 
(;.\isl.s between Kuroiic and Imlia with respect to 
national and donie.stic affaiivs affecting'the welfare 
of the people v ,—Yc,«. 

9040. Ilo you prefer the Indian to the Euro¬ 
pean-system and 1'iuroii.cau condilionfeof life, and 
agencies for comfort, such as railw.ays, common 
roads, canals, and .so on ?—No. 

9 (111. Y'ou are not so enamoured of your' 
village system a.s to wish to bo deprived of Eiiro- 
]icnu comforiH -and auxiliaries?—No; on the con¬ 
trary, any iinproveinent tluit. 1 could suggest 
'Would tend to the increase of weal th and of these 
caiBforls. 

9042. And you are an advocate of increased 
irrigation ?—Yca, cei'tainly., ' 

904.3. May I ask if you economise your ma¬ 
nure in the city of Boinbay?—la the city of 
Bombay it is not to my knowledge economised; 
it i.s not utilised for any purpose. „ 

9944. Is manure applied to the soil in the ^8- 
trict of Bombay ?—'Yes; it is chiefly cow dung. 


9045. And ^where applied, do you see a great 
increase in tiie product of the soil f—Yes, it does 
inprease the product of the soiL 

9046, And therefore to economise the appli¬ 
cation of manure, would bo a national beuent in 
India?—Yes; 1 do not think there would be 
many cultivators who would use the niglit soil 
or tlxe refuse drainage of Bombay. 

, 9047. 'In China you know th^ night soil and 
every other kind of manure is made use of with 
great profit?—In the Pi’esideacy of Bombay 
there arc p^oplc who would not object to using 
U, but it would not be used largely. 

- 9048. You have alluded to toe iu^reased price 
.of cotton in your, evidence?—Of cotton and of 
litbcr produce too. ^ • 

9049. And you are aware that even at the 
' reduced price at this day tlic ryot is getting more 
tliun double the jtricc ijiat be obtained 12 years 
ago I —Yes, but the jirices of cotton of late have 
bccii kept up by n sjnrit of speculation in Rom- 
b.-iv. and'there luivc been heavy, re-drafts from 
Jlnglaml, and I believe many have been ruined 
by it. 

90.j0. Arc you not aware'that the quality is 
bettor tluin it formerly was?—Y'^es. 

90.51"! And that the juice olituined is conse¬ 
quently higher ?-7 Yes. 

9052. And that the ryots are better acquainted 
with till! prices ruling in England than tlicy for¬ 
merly w'crc?—Y^es, 

!>05.3. All of which would tend to cause an in¬ 
creased price and to givt a jwrmanenoy to that 
.juice’?-—The price of cotton will dcjiendon other 
circuinst.nnecs (ban il.s production in India itself. 
It will (lojicnd on the supply and the quality in 
America, for instance. 

9054. I am glad to see. ,tlmt for the last few 
years there lias boon a rapid approximation be¬ 
tween the value of the Indian cotton and the 
American cotton ; you are aware that there has 
been?—;Tliere hasdiecn, but the difference is still 
great. . 

9055. ' There is no rfcason ‘why it should not 
contimic !in.d .become a benefit to the ryot, is 
there ?—No, I see 110 reason. 

■ 9056. As you adojit, European customs and 
manners, will you not of npcessity increase your 
general exjicnditurc very much?—^Yes ; I mean 
liiose wlio could afford to adopt them. 

90.5.7. You have no established poor laws in 
India'?—We have., no jiopr laws'in India. 

. 9058. You arc aware that wu 'have poor laws 
in tlii,s country, which add very greatly to the 
local taxation of the country ?—Yes. 

f)059. Then must you not look forward to a 
permanent increase of expenditure rather than a 
(limiTuitlon ,of -cxivcnditure; if you arc to enjoy 
these accumulations of wealth will you not need 
increased jioliee, increased courts of justice, and 
all the olcmonts of protection of life apd property; 
tmd therefore will not your expenditure be in 
proportion greatly increased?—It would, under 
the assumed conditions. 

9060. Tjjcn I fear what you call your econo¬ 
mical system is not likely to be brought into 
jiractical adoption? — I 4im speaking of the 
present expenditure, riot of what it may be pro¬ 
spectively 

9061 . iBut if you are to improve your country, 
and oqjoy the comforts that wo have in Europe, 
you must increase the expenditure, must you 
not?—Yes; but you can hardly have any im¬ 
provement 
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provcment widiont mcroosing the production of 
the country at the same time. 

9062. By the establishment of rtulways and 
tho facilities for works of irrigation, it is very 
clear that tho value of the land nns, according to 
your own admission, considc'ntbly increased V— 
Yes, where they have been, introduced. 

9063. Under a permanent scttlcmcht or a 
redemption of tlie land tax, it is very clear that 
tho advantage of nil those public improvements 
Would be dbtnincd by the possessors of such 
property?—Yes.' 

9064. Would it be perfectly efpiitablc to per¬ 
mit the advantage of public iinjirovements, which 
a possesspr of huiddias not contributed to, to be 
enjoyed by him without some • coutribiition to 
the State r—Certainly he ought to contribute. 

9065. Mr. CVmdfa/t.].'I siipjmsC that Indians, 
like Englishmen, do not like taxation at all ?— 
They pay their toxes- as you pay taxes here. 
Whether they like taxes or not, is not material. 
But the question is, what arc they ajrle to pay ? 

9066. is not the income tUx one of the. most 
odious of the taxes imjiosed iu'dndia?—I 
think so. 

9667.' Thun, if you had to-iuercasc laxathm, in . 
order to ettbet e'ilucatioa, would you put, the 
taxation on in the shape of the mo.st odious tax ? 
—I said that that woyld be a better altcvnalive 
than breaking faith. 

9068. But you have some beltev ways of 
doing it still, than that, 1 presume?—There mav 
be, 1 admit. 

9069. Are you iV'C[mrcd to suggest whiit they 

are ?—Mo, I am not. . ■ , • 

9070. Do you consider that the income lax is 
honestly jiaid in India.; I iheanj <lo the natives 

ive a tmlhful return of what their income' is ?— 
do not think all of them ilo. It frequently . 
happens that a trader returns a larger inconip 
than he actualjy derives. 

9071. Why (Iocs he do that?-:llc thinks that 
the information will go out of the ofliee-of the 
assessor, and will damage his credit, if he gives 
his real income, and by giving a larger income 
he increases his credit, ns be thbiks.* 

9072. lie makes hkiiself thereby a larger man ? 
—Yes; it is a fact tluit tliey do tTiat siunctimes. 

9073. In many cases?—! can not say in many 

cases. V , ‘ 

9074. But many mdivi the qther way, I sup¬ 
pose ; that is to say, reUiruing a'siiiu below the 
actual fact?—1 thitik that those who return a 
sum below the actual fact arc more than those 
wlio return a sum in excess'. 

9076. Mr. Grant Duff.'] You have had sqmc^ 
acquaintance with the administration of at least 
one of tho native states ?—Yes. 

9076. Wore you yourself* enqiloycd in the 
administration ?—■ Yes. 

9077. Have you gathered there any hints that 
ihight be of use to us in our financial admijiist ra¬ 
tion?--I think that, tlie ndminislratiou of the 
native states, differs from British administra¬ 
tion in two essentials; the first difference' is, 
that the^ administration' in natiyc 'states is in tho 
hands of those who are horn in* those states, live 
among the people, and are amenable to public 
opinion, particularly of their own -caste fellows; 
and, therefore, they do not give cause. If they 
can possibly help it, for any dissatisfaction against, 
^emselvcs^ the other cssontial difference is, tlwt 
ffi native stotes tho people are seldom interfered 
with; that is to say, there are not such frequent 
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changes in laws, and in the modes of collecting 
revenue, and so on; then comes the question, 
whether these are advantages; certainly tlie first 
is a great advantage, viz., to know what the poojdc 
think, and what they want; but the secoml 1 do 
not think" would be practicable to the same extent 
iu AiTr Brit'usli Provinces in which changes hc- 
com<MU!(?c88ary ns civilization advances, 

9(t7K.'*But is thcne any practical hint that you 
could give us (lerived from your knowledge of 
tlie lulmiuistration iu the native states f-^ -l am 
not at present prepared to do so, 

9079. \Yhat-nativc state administers it .s finances 
'best.in 3 'our opinion?—1 only know, per¬ 
sonally, one native state, the one in which I am 
employed. 

9(W0. But have you made any study-of the 
Briti.sli system of financial adininislration, as com¬ 
pared ivilli the fiiiaticial administration of any of 
the native slates, either now or in past times?-- 
1 do -not think that these native staites have any 
fixed .system of financial adniinistration..; anything 
like a system of finaneo, ns wc nndcrsland the 
cxpre.'sion, i.< not known tliere. Monev is re¬ 
ceived gcncrallj according tu a fi.xcd mode of 
taxation, and is spent as it is required, particularly 
at tho will of the ruler. 

yoST. In sliorl, you tliink t.liatwc could rnauago 
our matters better; you tliink ivc, eonid-rediieiv 
oiTr expe-nditure; but yon cannot give im any 
otlicr adiice wbiilcver?-—M"ot any dei-ivcd from 
the native stutc.s, that J am lunpialnted with. 

lUIKa. Clitnruiini.'] Did you find that tin; land 
.revenue, iu the native state of Kutch that you 
were conneefed with, was jninclnally imid eil'icr 
in money or in kind ?—If is eollceteti in kind; 
•and, therefore, it must he jiunetiially jniid ; be¬ 
cause, as soon ns tlie crop is .gathered in tlic 
rcs])onslble olliclal goes and takes the (lovcrn- 
nieut’s share from it. Until the (iovernmont 
takes its .sbaVe, no ]i.'irt .of the produce is aljowed 
"to lie rqnioved frmn the village barn-yard. 

9083. Mr. Grant DnjJ'. l Do yon prefer thni 
arnhigement to ours?—Mhi; I prei'er a cash 
system f-o-payiiicnfs in kind, 

9084. (,'/iiirmmi. ] Acenrdjiig to the native 
sy.slem.tlic per.'^mi pays revenue exactly iu jiro- 
jxirlion to the skill and industry that he exercises 
pi cultivating his land?—Yes. 

908,5. IVliercns, lU-eording to the English sys¬ 
tem of laying a tixed sum in money, anything 
that he acquires from his own skill and industry, 
goes into his •own jioeket ?—Yes: Imt at the 
same time he pays in seasons'of **carcity too; 
whereas, in Native states they do noi pay any- 
tliing witen'there is no jirodiice. 

’ 9086. Tliat ajiplies to the natural produce in 
the natural seasons: but I am speaking of the 
results of sujievior industry and good cultivation, 
and the hse of money iu cnltivating his land. 
According to the Native system, they tiikc a 
sliai-e <Sf all that; wlrereas, according to'the Eng¬ 
lish system, they do not take any portion of tliat, 
but tho revenue remaius iixed for the 30 years? 
—Yes; and oven after the 30 years, if tho Go- 
vcrnnicnt strictly adhere to the terin.s of the 
present arrangement, they will not impose any 
additional assessment foe tho results of industry 
and skill. 

9087. ' You understand that tho English sys¬ 
tem in Bombay is one of assessment on what are 

. called the natural elements of the soil, and other 
circumstances of that kind?*—Yes. 

9088. B.at notwithstanding that the revenue 
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Is coUected in kind, have -you never heard that 
in the Native utatos tliey have difficulty in 
getting it, and are peculiar in finding means for 
compelling the cultivator to pay?—No. 

PU8'J. Jlut hav# you never heard of very 00.7 
creive means being employed in the Native states, 
in Kutch ?—No; I have neither seen nor lliSard 
it. ‘ . 

yoOO. Did you never hear of', any .'singular 
steps being taken to make the natives in tbe Na¬ 
tive states ymy the revenue ?—No, 1 have not 
heard itnor are any Buch.etc]»8 neccssury under 
their system. . .. 

yoyi. But ajiart from that system, did you 
never hoar of the Native states in and near Kutch 
taking very opjiressivc measures to exaet their 
revdiuic ?—No, I do not think 1 he Ndtive States 
I am acquainted with exjicrience any difficulty 
in collecting their revcniRw. CiM-rcion might be 
oecs.^mnally resorted to for the realisation of fines, 
j)cnallie,s, or' other demands, hut it is not cm- 
])loyed ns respects tlic ordinary revenue. 

yOt»:i. Mr. FutnvfU.'] 1 understood that you 
advocate the redcmjition of the land tax only with 
regard to the ryot or eultivator, an«l the advantage 
you would gain iii that way. would he to eonvert 
iliem into peasant proprict(»rs i'—Yes. 

But do you contemplate, any means that 
would secure to them the posscssiou of the land. 
What is th«!rc to prevent a land speculator coniirfg 
and l)uying iijt the projwietafy rights of a lot oJ' 
these n en ?~Tho. revenue officers would take the 
necessary prceaulioiis to prevent that. 

ytiy.t. But could any precautions he taken, 
which would j)rl'vcnt it, jfllic land tax were once 
redeemed, the holding |Rissiiigout of their liands ? 

—Tlic only guarantee against that is the great 
attaelancnt of these cultivators to their lauds. 

yoy.'n But, supposing'tliat times of scarcity 
came on, or anything like. that, and lliey wanted 
to 'raise mone.y upon the land, and it got mort¬ 
gaged, you could bv no law juKMCnt tliese lands' 
J’rom he.iii.g sold,.eould you ?—No; nor would 1. 

At prc.seiit the right of holding land is so di.spdscd 
of on mortgage ■whenever necessity arises. 

y<*yi). Jtut then that right is frequently dis¬ 
posed of, is'it not ?—No, not frequently;. a cuHi- 
vator of land will do anything hut part with liis 
land, if he can help it. 

y0!)7. But then supposin-g- that' this land be¬ 
came, for instance, owing to increased value ex¬ 
tremely v.aluahle; how would a father aiqiortion 
it amoiigst hi^ children ; would lie go on eOn- 
stantiy subdividing it?—-Yes, just as he docs 
now. 

y0i)8. When you say that you tVould prei'er an 
indirect tax to the imppsitipu of an education cess, 
or an income tax. 1 suppose you would jirefer 
even an iucroaso of Import duties, or un increase 
of exikirt duties, such, for instance, as the exjiort 
duty on cotton, rather tliau tjnit we should, as you 
say, breal^ our word with the popple ?—1 have 
not studied the subject of iniiiort and export dutic,8. 

yuyy. Chaii^mn,] Will you explain what class 
of fiersons you spoke of when you staijied that the 
rate of wages w«8 2 rupees a month in 
Bombay ?—The pm^r classes iinlie interior of the 
Decenn and Cohean. . ' ■ 

9100. Do we understand you that the rate of. 
wages in any part of the Bombay PrcBidoncy is 
now 2 rupees a month?—Yes; sometimes it is 
4 annas a day, but in the iuteridr of tlie Deccan 
and Concan, there are, I belicye, labourers who 
work on 2 rupees a month; partioulory in fields.' 
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9101. Do you mean that that is their whde 
incoiue, or that that is in addition to land which 
they possess and cultivate themselvcB P—In the 
Concan the land is subdivided to a great extent, 
and such persons possess only very small patches, 
which do not yield them much. 

9102. What is now the rate of wages in the 
town of Bombay for any particular class ?—A 
common labourer, I Ihink, e^ms 6 annas a day. 

91U3. And do you think that the rate of wages 
still'remains in any part of the Concan: at 2 
rupees a month for a month’slahour ?—Yes; those 
wdio work in tlie fiehfa in their, own villages, and 
do not go to Bombay (the Bombay labour market 
is sHn[)licd‘generally from the Concan), earn very 
'small wages, • , . 

hlO-t. 1 waTit to know whether that is the 
whole of their* income, or whether it is only 
wages ])aid for certain services during a part of 
the niontJi and part of the Uay?—They are en¬ 
gaged generally by the day, or if tliey are' agri- 
nuitural labtpirers they arc engaged for the 
season. But ilm'knd in the Concan, which 
thi’se elasso.s generally cultivate'in imtohes, is so 
uuproduelivc that tliey do not make much more. 

91 fU. What wages are paid now, in any part 
of the Concan which' you know, to what you may 
call tlic ordwiary labourer ?-»-l do not think that 
it is ntore than an anna and a half a day. In 
towns it is more. . ' . 

yiOt). Siy (' ll'infufield,] But-is it not the 
praetiee .very often io give food as well; wages 
are often paid in Irtilia partly in moiiey and partly 
in food?—Yes; when they are engaged for the 
sea.son tliev^genorally stipulate for food (which is 
of the (•o;'ir.scst kiml). anil for a cumlcc or'two. 

9107. Mr. FawveU'l Hfjw much salt will such 
a man etmsumci an ordinaty mau and hUfnmilv? 
—I think one man would eonsurne ahonC 28 lbs. 
a year. , . , • 

1)1(»8. Knppo.se it wius a family of a man and 
liis wile and two young children, they w<iuld 
eonsinn'e I (M' Ihs. of salt in a year ?—The childrea 
would not ciinsnine so much as adnits. 

yi(t!). How much would you say the family 
would eousutnc ?r~*Tuke .a family consisting of 
five pei'soii.s, adults and chikh’cn, 1 think they 
would consume, about a maiind (tf salt in a 
year. . - ' ' ■ 

9] 10.' What duty would JLhere he upon that?— 
The duty iiji to 18C9 wils I rupee 13 aunas. 1 
do not know to' \v)n^ they have increased it lately. 

911 L lie pays at least 2 rupees in salt duly? 
—1 believe so-. 

9112. How mueh should you say that such a 
man would earn ; 2 rupees a month?—Yes, about 
that. 

911.3. Tlicn it would represent a tax of per 
cent, on his iueomik?—You arc taking the earn¬ 
ings of one ma'n, and the salt consuTfled by a whole 
family ; hut then the wife sometimes works, and 
the grown-up children work too ; they earn a 
little; wohicn earn less tliau men^ hut they do 
earn something, 

9114. Could you 'give an idea of the average 
earnings of su'nli^a family ?—1 am not just now 
prepared to do •* 

‘91-ld. Mr. C’fltie.’l How many hours make a day’s 
labour ?—They work from 8 till 12, and tMn 
they hitvc one pr two hours to themselves; aflitor 
which they work till the evening. 

9116. Have they lime to work on their own 
land?—When they are-engaged on their own 
land they do not go and labour for others. 

9117. Tlicn 
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9117. Then arc tliore no mstanccBof people 
working fur wages and also working on their 
own land ?—Somo few, when they have nothing to 
do in their own fields, go and work in others’ 
fields, the crops being different 

.9118. Not on, the-saine day KTo. ■ , 

9119. Is there much land mortgaged round 
Bombay 7—Among the ryots who cultivate what ■ 
wo cull the Government land -it js not juuch , 
mortgaged, bul: among owners of land it is done 
to a great extent. 

9120. But those owners let their land to some- , 
body else, 1 suppose ?—rVos,. tliey generally do^ 
not cultivate their own lands. 

9121., And what is the rate .of interest paid for 
those mortgage.^ on land generally ?:-^lt aepeiids 
upon the quality of the laud, and its shuntiom 

9122.. .The amount of tlie mortgage depends 
upon the i|Ufllity, I su])posC‘, but uot tlic rale oi‘ 
interest, does it; tba rate of ■hitcrcst.would be 
the same, would.it not, on all bind?—The rale 
of interest for mortgages on laml variesbut it. 
is lower i/ian on otlier • property, Un jandit 
varies from 4 to (kjief cent.,' qr even ft little 
higher. In some places it is even bwer tliiin 4 per. 
cent. A man would readily nxlvancc inonoy oU 
land at a lower rate ofintcre.“t. 

912.3. Will they advance intaiey on (loveriinicnt 
security at as low a rale of inlcre.^t as on land ?— 
Those who advance on land are small caipitalitsin 
the interior, and not of the class who' take u]i 
Government sccufitics. 

9124. But would they ^dvanec money (in 
Government securities'at as low a rate of inte¬ 
rest?—No, not on Government securities at as 
low ayate of interest as on land. 

9125. The ryots, you say, d(^ tmt mortgage 
their land —Not generally. 

9126. If they do, fliey have great difficulty in 
livmg mnl paying the interest?—Yes; land being 
their only source of iiicoiiKj, 

9127‘. But af the. land is mortgaged for a sijm 
beyond what Uie-ryot can pay. (Iocs he transfer 
his lease of tlio land to somebody else?—.Such 
cases occur. • ‘ 

9128. Sir C, llVn^/cW.]'Ilo you considet that- 


the natives are happier in a well-governed native 
State than..in the jBriti.sh territories?—I Imvc not 
been in those native States wliich are considered 
model States, and thercfoi® J would rather not 
give an opinion. 

9129. Mr. liir/e?/.] You say that-lhe rate ofin- 
toNsston laud .mortgaged is from 4 to 0 percent.? 
—In some parts of Giije.rat, where the cultivators 
are better off tlmn in other parts, it is even lower 
than lllal. 

,91.30. And what would they lend money for 
on GinCrumont securities?—1 have haidlv an 
idea. ■ ‘ ' 

9i:il. Mr. CinnUhli,'\ Did T understand you 
correctly Jo sav that the cure for many of the 
ailments of India wlmld be ceoiMmiy on the part 
of the Government?—Yes;' 

9132. If we get a-high Government offn ial 
here to say that the exj>ehscs of Government 
cannot be reduced, c(wibl yon tell him bow to 
reduce diem ?—T. could, if required, go over the 
cxiiendilnre, and consider every item. 

- 9133. Have yon any doubt that the Govern¬ 

ment expenses could Im reduced without dimihish- 
ing Government efficiency ?—So I’ar a.s. my 
knowledge goc.s, T think that there is great room 
for reduetkm in certain dejiarlincnts. ' 

91.31. If asksnl, would yon be prepared to stale, 
liere wlicre you would effect Hie red net ions?—1 
have stated-Ibe principal dejiartaients already. 

913;j. Would you regard sueffi c\idcneo as 
y<ui have to ofier on that bead as imjiortant evi* 
dciiee, more imjiortant tbiiTi other evidence such 
as you have given here to-day ?Tf-l am'not at 
jiresont jircjiarcd with facts. 

,9136. M'licn you say that economy would be 
of adruntage to India, are you not in possession 
of liiel.s to justify you in making that .'^tatemeut? 
—1 was in the Government service for 13 years, 
ancl. 1 have ob.Mecved lliQ w'orking of those de¬ 
partments; 1 have mixed with jicojilc in, and con¬ 
nected .with those dejiartraeiits, and my knoxvlodge 
and impressions are derived from that sourcc.- 
9137. Would you. w ish to give evidence on 
Unit head?—i tun not'sufficiently ju'epared, at 
present, to do so. 
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SAIEE AVB/I'ON, in uuin Chaixl 


Mr. Tiiosus Lawblni’k Si.< ('OMBE, r.r.., recalled ; and rnrther ExUinincd. 


Mr. 01.'IS. Vhiilrttnui.] Wll.B yon he good enough 

Srtcombe, to gi\e the Coimiiil'tce inl'orinalion resjieeling 
<.B. the neeijits of the Home Treahurj on account 

—— yf j],(v Indian rc\enne for the linaiu-ial je.ar 

4Julj 1H71. 70, under the head of “ Aliswllaneous 

- 1’he lir't item umh'r the gcneial head of 
“ Ali'-ta llaneous ” is *'intere^t realised IWmi-the 
iBi\erttiuent of rash halanee, &e.” 2.7,050?.; that 
interest ih,ohtaincd for certain sums lent from 
the halanee of the Secretaiy of State in Council, 
at a late generally of about Ij per cent, below 
the hank late of disepunl. The siim.s aie lent 
(or piiioils of from I'uie month to si.X neeko, so 
as to he aMtilahle w belies er they maj be rc- 
quireil tor the purjioses of tin* Homo'IVeasorj. 

t'l.'ti'.. AVill sou e\plain the next item? 'the 
next item is a receipt fiom the ImjK rial Tieu- 
hiiry, BMtitl ?.. heing a poriion of flic rent of the 
tdegraph cable la'lss’s'en Alalta and Ah'X'andria. 
'I'liut enhie ss’a.s construeU'd originally for'Ihe Im- 
jKiial (iosiinment as a line from Falmouth to 
' (iiliraltai ;’hfit bi'ing loo heavy, it ssn.s aoreed 
between the Lords of 1)^. Truahut-j anu the 
Secret ary of State for India, in the vear I8fi0, 
that' it should he laid aj, tlie joint eo>t of the 
tsso tlovernments betwes'U Bangoon and Singa¬ 
pore. It ssas shipped with that ohji'Ct, hut (lie 
eo|isigiiment on one ship heeaine heated, and the 
cable had to he handed; the Hixahon was then lost, 
and it was laid in 1801 at the jomi expense of 
the two fiovernments, helween Alalta and 
Alexamlrin, the ImjK'rial tJov eminent hearing 
thrce-fiflha and- the JmKa'i Govn-nment two 
iiftlm. It At as then-leased in 1861 to Alessrs. 
Glass & Elliot at a rale dcjicndent on the 
jirofits obtained l>y Avurkinj; the cable. It 
was subsequently, in 1808, leased to tlie Anglo- 
Alediterraneau Telegraph Company', and a. rent 
Avas received of 2,000/., of whtcji tlie Tin* 
jicrial Government paid us tvyo-fiftlis. The 
lelegniph eomfiany gave notice on the 17th 
October 1870 of the termination of the lease, 


and tlie telegraph has been sold hy the 
Treasury to-the eouipany for 25,200/.; the coiu- 
jmny has ijso to pay 1.000/. rent due, and a 
penult) of 5,000 /. for not rejmiring the cable, 
allogetlicr 31,200/., of aGucIi India will rocciA'C 
two Jit'lhs. The total uinoun| ])aid by India on 
account tif the cable Jws been 176,947/., and AVe 
shall hiiAP received altogether, including the 
sum ol 10,091 /. shown in this account,-61,001 /., 
so that India sustains a total loss of 11.3,940 /. 

9110. Air. Crawford. \ What was the date of 
the arrangement under which the cable avos first 
made?- In 18.39 it Avas constructed fur the Im- 
jieriul Govcinuieirt, not for In dia . 

■' 9111. That was immediately after the Indian 
Aluliny; n.ab it not gteall) in consequence of 
the necessities shoAA’U by tlic state of things at 
the lime, that the making of that cable was 
entered Into?*—! belieA’e it Avas. 

• 9142. Sir WinyfirM.^ Does, that outlay 
whiuli A on luiAC pientioned mcbide the total cost 
of sending tlie cable out to Bangoon, and coming 
bin k again ? — 1’lie total ctist to the Indian 
Government. 

9143. Chahmm.^ Will you pass to the next 
item of account, 11,658/.? — That consists of 
lees and subscriptions .tp widows' funds of the 
home establishments. The feesTeceivod for cer¬ 
tificates of death of officers And others in India, 
granl(-d Isy the India Office, and on otlier 
aeeonuts included in that sura, amount'to 663/, 
The dividends on stuck, <11/8 property of the 
widows' funds,’ invested in tlic names of the 
trustees, wefe 8,2l>7 /.; and the subscriptions 
jmid hy merahers of the widows’ funds amount to 
2,698 /,, making.up the total of 11,658 /. 

9144. For what class of widows is this fund 
kojit ?—There were two funds instituted by the 
Court of Directors of the East India Com})any, 
to include difTerent classes of tlieir servants; the 
one for offico'rs and clerks, tlie other for an in¬ 
ferior class of clerks and incssongers, T\Tten 
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the chfHtgo of Government, took place, it was 
deemed expedient to discontinue those funds, 
especially as there weTe then greater facilities 
than formerly for insuring lives; and the 
Secretary of State guaranteed to the Buliscrihers 
tlie pensions which wore provided -by the rules, 
and olosi^d the funds, so that no furtlrcr entries' 
to the India Office of clerks would bring them 
within the scope of the funds. 

9145. Do you moan that the clerks would 
have no superannuationThese are only funds 
for widows and orphan.s, not for supcuinnun- 
tion. •. 

9146. Mr. Ccroe.] Does that include the Clive 
Fund ? — No, tliat is Quito distinct; ihese are 
civil not military. 1 should mention that the 
trustees of tliesc funds liold a considerable pn>- 

f perty, amounting to 282,734 /., which is invested 
in stock, and will eventually become the pro¬ 
perty of the Secretary of State in Council, l)iit 
at present the funds involve a considerable annual 
charge. 

9147. Mr. JJich'nmi.] This is not a ])art of 

the fund made over by ‘Act of I’arlianusnt. ?— 
No. ■ . 

9148. C/iairman,] Andtlien the officci’s in the 
India Office will lie on the same footing as other 
public servants; they, will get superannuation, 
but their widows and children will not be jiro- 
vided for ?—Quite so, 

9149. Does the item of 1,191 I, for the ‘' sale 

proceeds of unsorviccahle stores ” refer to stores 
used in England, or to what does it relate ?—It 
consists of a variety of items. It is the praetiec 
of the Government of India to send home lor 
assay gold and silver oeins; when they liuvc 
been assayed the remaining gold and silver is 
sold, and the [wocceds form a small portion of 
this sum. Part of the receipts is for telegrams 
to India, which had been'included in the office 
bills, but have been jiaid' by individuals; part 
cc'HBsists of sums received from the librarian for 
-Surplus books of the Indian flffioc Library; 
which had been sold, amounting to 29.5 /.; tile 
refund of an over-payment on account of the ser¬ 
vices of an indiviuiii^ ift the Pnri.s Exhibition, 
wliich had been checked on audit, i.s another 
portion; and. there aTc a number of very small 
items. . 

91.50. Will you be gowl enough to exjdaiu the 
meaning of the item of 78,000 L “ suh.'xviptions 
to the Indian Military Funds”?—Under the 
rules of the several military and medical funds, 
which have now been made over .to the Govern¬ 
ment, officers in this cimiitry have to psiy the 
subsciiptions due from them so far as regards 
the medical funds, with a view to their own 
annuities, and so fai’ as roganls.fhc military funds 
for widows and ehildron; and this sum of 78.771 1. 
is the aggregate of those subscriptions during 
the year. 

91.51. Will you explain in wliat manner the 
ycccipts of 2^,0007, on account of the army 
wise?—The first item of 4,864/, k.a receipt 
from the War Office, pn, account of clothing for 
'.period from let April 1859 to'Slst Tllarch 
1862. Under the arroiigcment for clothing the 
Iroojis at ^at time, the Government of India 
paid a rate to the Imperial JGovernment,, and this 
^as an amount wliich had been unduly thargod 
Ihen, and which has been subseciuently admitted 
i;: the War Office here, imd paid over. 

9152. Mr. DiicAtnfON.] Without interest, I 
lUfipose ?—Without interest. 

0.69. 


9153. CAa/man.] Are these items under the 
same head, all refunds on adjustment of account ? 
— Yes; when a regiment rcturhs from India 
tlie clothing in jinsses-sion of’ the regiment, being 
the prpjierty of the S^ecretary of State for India 
in Council', is valued by a eoiumitlcc, and the 
amount is paid over to tlie India Office. One 
item which, is included in the sum qC 17.2.54/. 
is 8,696/.on tliut account', and the proceeds of 
' sales in England .of unserviceable stores lireiight 
from India, old ordiiaucc, &c., and some other 
minoi; items, make up the total amount. 

91.54. What is the exphinafion of the sum of 
•10,244/., “^In repayment of exccs.s of working 
expenses over traffic receipts of tlie ,1 ubhuliiore 
line”?—The Jnbhulporo lirauch of the East 
India Railway did not pay its-working cxjicnscs 
in the hall’ year which ended on the 3Qth .lune, 
1809, and that sum of 10,244 /. was paid over to 
the Govcniurciit of India on that account. 

1)1;55, Mr.- Cravford.l The East India Railway 
.Company’s system i.s worked uhder two separale 
coniraets by the Government of Indiuj is it not? 
—Yes. 

9156. And this item of 10,244/, 7s. is the snm, 
nsecrlaiued upon the form of accounts ju e.seribed 
by tlie tiovernment of India, of loss upon tlie 

' working of the Jubbulpore bramli ?—II is. 

9157. And il ivas rejmid as los.sto tlic (.xoverni 
ment out of 1 be cariiiiigs of the main line’of the 
East India Railway Company ?*—Yes. 

•91.58. The loss means that the sum so repaid 
was in excess of the reeerjits of the conijiany, after 
having received from tlie Government5 percent, 
upon the eaiiilal included in that jiart of the 
, system whicli belonged to the <1 ubbuliioro In aiicb ? 
--Yes. 

■ 9159. Were tlic Govei’nment and the com- 
]iany at one ns- to the princijiJc on which that 
aecoiint was nunh' np ?—1 am Hardly able ti) give 
the ('ommittee Information upon that jioint; 
it ill no way comes within the linaneial depart- 
nieul.: it would he a ipiostion for Mr. Danvers. 

9160, Y'ou merely speak as to the fad of the 
item here?—1 am only dealing with the fiiianeiiil 
result. 

9161. Mr. Ch/v',] Does that 10.091/. of rent 
for tlic te]egvn])h cable go in reduction of the 
115,000/. that you mentioned just now?—That 
10,091,/. is -included in a fe(tei])1 of 48,,520/. 
wliieji had been' olitained by the Go\ernment of 
India, and two-fifths of the .31,200/. still remain, 
making a total roeeipt of 61,001/. agaiu.st ^icir 
expenditure of 176,947/. 

916’2. And that leaves a loss of 1 lo.OOO/., hut 
what T want to know is whether tlii.s rent will 
continue; is it an annual rent to be 2»aid 'r—That 
is tlie close of the whole transaetion. Tlie cable 
is sold, and there is iiothiug more to he received. 

,916.‘}. Docs this 78,000/., under “ (SiiKserijitions 
to the Indian Military Fujid,” inoh.ido life spli- 
scriptions to the Clive Fund among others ?— 
There ar« no subscriptions to tlie. Cliie Fund. 
It includes subscriptions to the Rcngal Military 
Fund, the JJongal Military Orjihun .Soeiety, 
and the Bengal Medical Fpnd, th'e Madras 
Military Fund, the Bombay Mililifi-y and Medi¬ 
cal Funds, and 4110 Indian Navy Fund. 

9164. .Has the CHivc Fund been assumed by 
tht Indian Government?—Yes; though nomi¬ 
nally Lonl, Clive’s Fund, the cxiiendlturc. has 
for many years, been greatly in excess of the 
amount produced by the gift of Lord Clive, 
and that continues still as a charge without any 
31 receipt 
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receipt on tlic other side except unclaimed prize 
money. , 

9165. There are no subscrif>tions.to that, but 
<»niy certain receipts?—Only unclaimed prize 
money. 

9166. liut the Indian (Jovemnlenl always 

makes a subscription in aid of the funds pi'o- 
duced by^ the <‘apital, I suppose ?—The plan 
formerly was this, that (iovernment broupiht 
to account the interest of the grant by Lord' 
_Clive, and jinid ’ pensions on a certain scale 
"without regard to whether they, were covered 
by receipts or hot, aiid’they greatly exceeded 
the receipts.. • * 

/tie?. CliuimmiJ] Ito those receipts, amount¬ 
ing altogetlier to coinpo.se the wliolc 

of the receipts on aci;oiint of the revenues of 
India oijtaincil in England ?—They do. 

9166. Jiut the Home (foVemment or the Se¬ 
cretary of State for liwlia in Couircil in addition 
ixiccives large siim.s of money for tliejniriiosc of 
meeting other dtipenditui’c—At. page 2 of ihe 
Home Accounts tho.se transactions arc shown, the 
1 rans.'iction.s hy which the Secretary of State i.s 
phic.ed in funds to meet the t"tal clisbur.scments 
ill England. , . 

9169. l\Ir. Fnu'ceU.'] 1 nmlerstaiul that this 
telegraph, cable that you refer to laid down he- 
/.ween !M^ta and Alexandria^ wa.s originally the 
cubic of an English telcgrajih company, belong¬ 
ing to the English Government, and that the 
Indian Govei'nment ultimately ohta'ncd a shaic 
of a very bad spcculatVon. Who advised them 
to do so ?—It 'wa.s doiM; in C'irre.s]>oiidenc.c with 
the Treasury.. 

9170. And was it thought at the time to he a^ 
good bargain for India?—wn.s thought lobe 
desirable for Indian intiTcsts, 

9171. Hut it proved exactly the reverse, did it, 
not? —Certainly. 

9172. Dill they consult any authorities hetbre 
entering into a large speeulation like that; were 
there any opiuijni.s taken of persona practically 
acquainted with the sulijcct?— I am not aide to 
sfaie whether the opinions of jiractical jicrsona 
were taken'on tlie subject, because it waa not 
done through the department w’ith which 1 am 
connected ; lint there can be no doubt generally 
tliat tlie I'reasury are exceedingly jealous in 
regard to incurring, expenditure, unless it i.s 
likely to nroyc advantageous. 

9173. IJut .snppo.sing that the Treasury in 
DoWniug-strect is anxlona to get rid of a bad 
.speculation, .and make India pay jiart <if the 
money, who protects the Interests of India?— 
The Secretary of .State for India in Council. 

9174. Hut the Secretary of State nof being 

personally the least judge of the value of a tele¬ 
graph company, docs he, before entering into a 
heavy comiiiercial speculation like this, take tlje 
opinion of piuctical tnen?—He has in his Council 
aufe men whose attention has bcin directed to 
tclegraplw. • ‘ , 

9l7.5. But is there any man on the,Council who 
has a^jiractital knowlod,gc' of the engineermg 
work of the telegra])h?—Yes', it js considered 
that in the Ctiuncil there arc one or' two_ able 
mch on tlwse matters. 

9'176. Then J should' like to obtain some 
evidence from them as to who rccouunenM 
this, purchase; who wpuld probably be able to 
give that evidence ?—If tlie Committee desifed 
to go into tliat question, I think that head of 
the telegraph a6pai-tment should he’ here, and 


the members of the committee whom he repre¬ 
sents. 

P177, Who is the head of that department? 
-^Mr. Thornton. 

9178. But then Mr.. Thornton, as far as I 
understand, has nonractical knowledge whatever 
' of telegraphy, but ne is umply a f^entleman who 
has been brought up sincB early life in the India 
Office, is he not ?—He is. 

• 917.9. Then ho is not a person whom you 
, would consider to possess aay practical know¬ 
ledge, ns to telegraphy, would you?—On all 
questions on whicli it is considered thBt infonna- 
. lion of a tedhnical character is required, it is 
always obtained by the Secretary of State in 
CoiiHcil, ■ 

9180. I want to know upon whom you fasten 
the responsibility of making Hits excessively bad 
speculation; of course, il’ the Secretary of State 
ol‘ the day took trouble to consult some man 
whose jiracticjil knowledge would be cou^ered 
valuable, the responsibility would've his; could 
you furnish any memorandum which wouldjustify 
the Secretary of Stafe at the time in making 
this unlbrtiinate-purchase?—Yos, 1 ctmld easily 
furnish a inemui'audiun oa Uie subject ; but there 
can he no doubt that tlie respenaibility rests with 
tlie .Seoretafy of Slate in Council and the Lords 
of the Timsury. 

9181. Yes, biit what 1 want to come at is this: 
the Lord.s of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
State have two directly antagonistic interests; 
sup]iosing that the Lords >of the Treasury dis¬ 
cover tlial tliey have got themselves involved in 

"a very bad pecuniary speculation, and they want 
to put two-liftlis of that, as seems to have been 
done in this ca.so^ on the people -of India, what 
man is there with practical knowledge to protect 
ihc interests of the people of India?—In all 
largo questiiiiw the Secretary of State in Council 
carefully considers tliem before he sanctions 
exjicmliturc, and'obtains such information as 
satisfies him that it would he properly incurred, 

9182. 1 want to know what steps tlicy lake to 
dothi^t; no one would preteud to say* that tlie 
.Secretary of Stale, a man usually brought up 
in public life, could from his pwg knowledge 
say whether 1,(>00,(K)0/. or 2,000,(KK)?. ought 
to he jiaid lor a particular telegraphic line; 
whom does lie usually consult to ascertain 
whether the Hue ought to be bought at all, and 
if so, what price ought to’be ])aid for it?—I think 
that the only course for me to pursue in this 
case would be io submit a inemomndum to the 
Coiinnlltee explanatory of Hie process by which 
the Secretary of State arrived at the inclusion 
that it was proper to assent to. the airangement 
in iiuestion. « 

9183. Yoti are speculating as to 

Vhat might beilone; tiie hoaourablS Member is 
asking what was done, in I his particular case; do 
you recollect what was done in this particular 
case?*—I donot. - 

9181. Mr. Graut Dnff.’j It would be no jiart 
of your official business?—Nou 

9183.. CAtorman.] It would be the duty of 
Mr. Thornton to know what was done in this 
case by the Secretary of State?—Yes.' 

9186. Sir S. !l%e Owacil of 

India is divided into committees; is it not?— 
It is. , ’ 

9187; And upon these comtnittees Ihere arc 
gentlemen who are supposed to be .wculiarly 
cognisant of the subj^-mattew reicmred to 

tliein 
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them as among the members of the Council?— of IndU in repartl to borrowing, is, that it shall Mr. 
Yes, , be only for public works extrftoKlinary,of which Seccomfw, 

9188. The department of the office which an account is kept, and that, excq)t in regard to o.b. 

would have had cognisance of any such transao- that expenditure, the charges of the year, for jT' a 

tion as that of which we are now speaking, is tlio ordinary purposes, shall bg'kept within the in- ♦•'“v 

department which Mr. Thornton represents in come of the year. 

the office, and which is represented In the Council 92tK). But when was this rule laid doirn that 
by a committee which superintends questions of they should only borrow for public works extra- 
i-ailways and telegraphs, is it not ?—It is. . ordinary ? —It ivas first distinctly .laid down 

9189. Tlierefore, aa regards information as to about the time when tlic Bccretary of State 

the stepertaken to obtun further light upon this agreed to seiiarate public works extraordinary 
question, I understand you to say that it would from the general expemliturc oi' the Government, 
be better-that the Committee should consult ’ 9201. >Vhen was that done? — When Lord 

Mr. Thornton, or the members of the committee Crjinborne was Secretary oi‘ State for India, 

who were'responsible for that dc{5actmcnt ?—I , 9202. But, for instance, this telegraph was . 
so put it to the Committee. bought in the year 1859-tiD, and in that yesir. 

9190. Mr. FawoeU.l Then there is another this distinction, tjiat public works extraordinary 

iioint in connection with- this, on which I should only should be ciinstructed' by borrowed money, 

like to wamme you.- I underslaud that now tlie had not been laid, down?—It tfid not exist 

thing hu been.finally disposed of ?—It has, then. 

9191. What is tile amount, which India ba.s 9203. Considering that in the year 18.59-^60 

received?—The aiaountof the two-fifths of the there w'as a very beiivy deficiency, as I imder- 

I mrehase money, rent and fienalty, tolic received stand, and a eimsiderahle amount added to the 

ly India is 1^,4801. ' Indian debt, can you state whether this telegraph 

9192. You put that 12,480 /,down to income? was not houglit witli borrowed money ?—There 
—Yes, it will be credited to inconie; the 10.091 /. is no doubt that tclcgrapb, like all other expon- 
is included in a. stun of 48,520/.| which, was re- diture, being included among tlie chargc.s of the 
ceived before the final sale of (he telegraph. year, if there be a tieficit on (be tran.sactions of 

9193. But then considering that this Vc])rescuts that year,'either the Government must borrow 
proi>erty which probably was bmiglit partly by money or il must reduce its cash balance, 
borrowed money, do hot yon think that if the 9204 Then J am con-ect in saying if there 
accounts were kept correctly it ought to be put A\as a heavy deficiency in that year, that this 

down to capital account, and not to income?—A telegraph was ' bought partly with borrowed 

Government has no capital account; the dis- money ?-t-1u tlic vtW in wiiit'b that expen- 

bursementa on this account have, in former dlture was incurred the Indian Government bud 

years, been entered as cltarges; and it is the to borrow largely. 

principle on,which the accounts are kept that all 9205. They bad to Itorrow 10,00ti.00(»/.. bad 
gross receipts and charges during-the year shall they not ?—The deficit, I think, was U>,700,0()0/. 
be brought to account as .receipts and charges of in .that year.- 

the year. _ ' . 9206. Then wlmt. the statement really conn s 

9194. That is the most important point that I toistliis; you borrow money to buy a certain 
wish to get at 1 understand you distinctly, that, thing; you sell that thing at an enormous los.s, 
although the Indian Government is constantly and then, having added to your deiit, you, in 
borrowing, thev have no capital account?— cdtiscquenceof buying it,imstcadof ajipi'opriating 
They have a debt account. tlic proceeds to rcdui'ing the debt, you put them 

9195. But no capital account?—No capital down to income .as if they were an ordinary 
account. . rcceijit T'—Expenditure on any work baviiig 

919f>. 1 will put this case : suppose f wbieii is once been included among cbargi's, if, by means 
a perfectly possible case) that the Government of of a'sale of a portion of it, or by the rent of it, 

India borrows 500,000 f, to purchase a lclegra|tli a’ sum be obtained, it has certainly been carried 

or a railway company; turns out a bad sjiecuia- to. tlie receipts. 

lion in two years tinie,,or a good speculation it 9207. Yes, but after all that is a totally 

may be, and they think it necessary to sell it, different tiling: you sell ibe thing, tlierefore 
and they sell it for 400,000/. AcconKtig to your the tiling can never recur, and tlicn ymi put 
statement that* 400,000rejwcscnting what has that dow'n (that is a different thing from ibe 
been obtained as borrowed money, is ]m( down to regular income derived from it] as sq} qnlinary 
income in the gross receipts?—Yes, if the fix- receipt of income?—M e do. 
penditnre had been included among the charges 9208. Is there any security, for instance, that 
the receipts would bo included among the re- any year a million may not be borrowed and 
ceipts. . , nddeil to the debt, and ibat in order to obtain a 

9197. Can you justify such a mctiiod of keep- surplus’you may not sell what you have bought 
ing accounts?—It is, I think, the accepted form at a luiliion for 700,(KH)/., and in that way make 
of keeping accounts in the present day. out your accounts a-s cxlreniely satisfactory !— 

9198, By any merchants ?—No, but I believe There may be some tJjjoCtion to the jiroscnt 
by the liu|>eriid Government as well as by tlic system ot account on the groiiiule that you 
Govemment’Of India. ^ * urge; there can bo no doubt that every year we 

9199. I should say tl^ it, was uqjusti^able for find in our receipts as well os in ogr cxpchditure 
any Government to do it. But do not you sec a certain exceptional items wliich are not proper 
fundamental distinctiou to be drkwu between, 'a to .the year, and tend to give an erroneous 
Govemmeat which usually his a surplus, and a view>.if it be assumed that the statement is of 
Government whose normal condition.is one. of annual receipts and* charges ef a normal cha- 
borrowdag and deficiency, which i^epresents the racter. 

fiuandal oondition of India?—The jtenoraUyad- 9209. But you arc probably aware that these 
mitted principle, recognised by the ’ wvqimment exceptional receipts put down as income have, 

0.59. 3 12 ' iu 
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in some years, been so lai^e aa to vitiate the 
whole aceouiitH, bo that owing to that fact you 
can place no confidence whalevnr in the Ijinancial 
stfitcrnentH as to the financial position of.India? 

—1 should hardly agree to your view that you 
can place no con&lenee in the accounts, because 
it has been deemed to be the best mode of bring¬ 
ing fo account, in the simplest form, all receipt 
and expenditure; 1 admit that it is not safe to 
take up an account of any one year, and, with- 
ou't considering what are the exceptional items, 
to assume that that is the normal state of Indian 
finance. 

9210. 1 wish to put this before you in order 
to illustrate'the serious nature of the thing; you 
are ])robably aware, having looked into the 
account of what was stated the j)ther day by the 
Comptroller General, that last year if 4hc 
accounts of India had been ])roperly set out there 
ought to' have been state<l a deficiency of 
66(),()(M»/. instead of wbat yas stated, a surplus 
of 118,000?. —I saw the statement of Mr. 
IIarri.son’s, to which yon refer, and he admitted 
rather more than 1 should be disposed to lulmit; 
because in that very year there wa.s ah expen¬ 
diture on account of barracks of upwards of a 
miliorr, which was not an onlinary charge of the 
year. 

!>21]. Doe.s i'f come under your department at 
all in .any receipt that you may receive from the 
Impcrml Government (and you define the Im¬ 
perial Government, I understand, to mean the 
Ciiglisb Goveniincnt) to see that it is a proper 
receijit, that it is enough,, in fact: who is there 
to look after that; docs it conic .under your dc- 
paiinient ?—Yes, as a general rule. 

!>212. Yon referred to a di.sjmled receipt which 
has been at Iciiglii paid to you by the Inijicrial 
Government of 4,0t)0/. ?—On account of clothing. 

‘9213. 'riial amount has been due to you for 
the lust ]<• years, has it not ?—Ye.s. 

9214". Then India, has been deprivedifor that 
time of the interest, has she noft—Unfortunately 
our accounts w ith the linjicvial Government are, 
of a somewhat comjilieated character, and a 
balance of a iiiiich l.argof amount than 4,0(Kt/. is 
occasionally standing on either side' That 
4,1 It 10/.entered into ageneral sericsof transact tons 
which, after undergoing <-ureful audit, have at 
la.st resulted in the Imperial (.lUivt riiment ad¬ 
mitting that they are liable for the. amount. 

921.'). Have you any )dun for settling a claim 
so as to bring It to a conclusion in lees than 10' 
years; do you ailopt any plan of having rjEfcrecs, 
for instance ?—It hu.s never been foiiJid neces- 
sary. , 

9216. lint .sfipposing that in this case this 
tiling has been disputed for 111 years, and there 
has-been a great deal of correspondence about it, 
could not tlie'tliiiig have bi-cii settled at once by ' 
ilic jilan 1 suggest—There has been blit little 
dispute about it. There have hceu several 
changes in regard to the iinulc of Jiaying for 
clothing, and the cliargo had been lo.st sight of 
in India, and when reiwjrtcd borne it formed the. 
subject of correspondence. 

. 9217. Bntwlio in the la.st instance decides the 
dispute, supposing you do not agree ?—If there 
is no iiffrccmcnt it becoipes tlieii a tjucstlon to bo 
laifl berore the Secretary of State m Council ns 
to li’ha.t further steps snail "Be adopted in regard 
to it. 

9218. There is no one who can net as an ulti¬ 
mate referee; supposing the Lords of the 


Treasury sa^ that the amount ia not due, and the 
Secretary of State says that it is, thera Is no 
power then to compel payment ot the money, is 
there ?—No; but it hardly ever reaches a stage of 
tlipt kind. * 

9219. But a high official connected with India 
has publK'ly made the statement that the financial 
interests of India kro constantly being sacrificed, 
owing to the fact that the .English Government 
make India pay for things tlint they ought not to 
pay for, and dp not pay them for things which 
they ouglit to pay them for; who is to protect 
India fronf that ?—1 shpuld not be disposed to 
take that view myself. 

9220. 1 .will quote tlie exact words; Mr. 
Laing not long since stated, in a letter which 
he wrote to the “ Times;” that Indian finance 
was constantly being* sacrificed to the exigencies 
of English estimates and . the wishes of the 
Horse Guards ?—That, of course, is but an 
opinion of Mr. Luiug's, from which I would 
venture respectfully to differ.v 

9221. You think that there is no ground for 
it?—1 think it is very necessary that Indian 
interests riionld, in those intricate matters of 
army expenditure, ns in ajl others, be carefully 
protecleu by tlic Secretary of State in Council, 
and 1 think they are as a rule. 

9222. Mr. Grant Diiff.1 In case of a diflfer- 
ence of ojiinion between the Secretary of State 
for India and the Treasury, with regard to which 
they cannot eouie to an agreement, I suppose the 
mutter would be referred to the whole Cabinet, 
would it not, and the Cabinet would arbitrate? 
-i-l ]ireBiimc so. 

922.3. Mr. Fuwrett,^ But you are probably 
aware that the gentleman to whom you have 
rel'crred, IMr. Thornton, expressed an ojiinion 
with regard to the telegraph expenditure, that 
the Indian Government paid' a great deal too 
imieh, ami tlic English Govuimment a great deal 
too little ?~ Yes, 1 am aware that Mr. Thornton 
expressed that opinion. 

9224. Poes tJie amount which the English 
Go\ ermnent,. or the Indian. Government, ought 
to |iiiy come under "your department at all?— 
Yes, questions of that nature do aS a general 
rule; but 1 am only an officer of the Secretary 
of Slate, my duty consisting in obtaining proper 
niaterialis, jilacing them togetlier for his informa¬ 
tion, and submitting them with any suggestions 
that I may have to oft'er,. 

922.'). But in ihC cases to which Mr. Thornton 
refers, did you represent to the Secretary of 
State that you thought India was paving too 
much ?—No. The cases to which Mr. I'liornton 
refeiTod did not come under'my department at 
all; they were dealt' with in Mr. Thornton’s 
own dej>artmeut.. 

9226), And ho was the responsible person to 
point out those things to the Secretary of State ? 
—Certainly. 

9227. There is a Blue Book annually laid 
before Pnrlianient, and which I hold in my hand, 
which contains a statement, and almost an autho¬ 
ritative statemept, I Bupjjose, of‘the financial 
jiosition of India; it gives the gross receipts, the 
gross exjienditure, and the deficit I suppose 
y6u arc res})onsible for the jireparatbn 01 that 
Blue Book ?—Jfo, 1 am mot resj^nsible for that 
document, or any part of it ' 1 am aware that 
ivhile it lins been compiled with considerable 
industry, there are certain errors in it which it 
would m desirable to correct 

9288. But 
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9228. But you bein^ aware of those errors, it 
was laid before Parliament for Parliament to 
form an accurate opinion of the'financial position 
of India ; I hold in my hand certain other Blue 
Books which, no doubt, yon are perfectly fami¬ 
liar with, which contain, a statement of tlie actual 
financial position of India, os compiled at Cal¬ 
cutta on tne same principle ?—I had not seen the 
Blue Book, which was prepared in the Tndja 
Office previous ‘ to its b<;ing kid before Parliai- 
ment, and was conse(|uently not aware that it 
was inaccurate. 1 have seen the Blue Books 
which were oonqiiled at Calcutta. 

9229. You are probafny aware that almost 
every jrear there is tlie greatest pos.<iiblo discre- 

S in the accounts contained in the book 
is issued at the India Office and the Ixtok 
compiled at Calcutta ?—Yes, I am aware that in 
certain early years there arc great discrepancies 
in them. 

9280. In some years it amounts to as luucli as 
2,000,000/.,-does it not?—It may be so. 

92.11. When you say that it. is in the early 
years, that discrepancy has continUwI np to the 
present time, has it not?—1 think not up to the 
most recent years. . 

9232. Up to the latest year of whicli we liave 
any complete account' I refer to 1868-69, tliere 
is n dificnipancy, is there not, of a million ?—! 
have not so closely investigntwl it, as it clearly 
docs not come within my dcfiartmcnt, but when T 
looked at it some little time ago, and sa w that 
tliero were fnany errors, my impression jvas fliat 
1867-68 and 1868-69 were correctly given. 

923.1. J. want jioi’ticularly to examine some one 
on that; if you are not ixisjionsiblc for it 1 ivill 
not press you, but who is rosponsihle for these 
discrepancies i—The gentleman whose name is 
attached to that book is resjjonsible; il is ^fr. 
Homidge, the Statistical Reporter, who knows 
that there are serious errors, and regrets very 
much that they should exist. - ' 

9234. Not only Mr. Homidge must liavc been 
aware of them,but every one connected witlithc 
finances at the India Ofiii^c must have been aware 
of them, I presume; should they not have been 
pointed out,-under those circnmstaiu-cs?—You 
may probably think that 1 should l»c one of 
the first to discover these errors, but 1 can iissurc 
the Cominittco that tlic labour of my own de¬ 
partment is sucli that I cannot take n[i cnx-ry 
document sent out from the office, and sec that 
It entirely agrees wdth those statistics which I 
myself should put fbrw&rd. 

923.5i I do not wish to fasten the responsibility 
at all upon yon individually, bm as a matter of 
fact, does it not seem extraordinary that a Blue 
Book giving a most detailed, statement of lln^ 
accounts shbuli} be pirblislied. in Calcutta, and 
another Blue Book published by the India Office 
in Loudon, and that these grave discrepancies 
should take place every year, -and that no one 
shonld have noticed them, or directed attention 
to them ?—I have already ssaid that the gentle¬ 
man whose name is attached- to it very deeply 
regrets that the errors should have occurred. 

9236. Perhaps you are aware that owing, to 
these discrepancies in the account, when the 
right honourable,, gentleman, the' Member for 
North Devon, was Secretary ,of State for India, 
they were obliged to alter, a resolution which 
was about to be jiaBScd in the House of Com¬ 
mons, and owing to the incorrectness .of the ac¬ 
counts they were obliged to make the resolution 
0.69. 


run in tliis way: “ It appears from the accounts 
which have been laid before Parliament of the 
financial position of India,” that so-and-so?— 
Yes, I am aware that the resolution was so modi¬ 
fied. 

9237. In consequence uf the incorrectness of 

the accounts?—It is not my imjireasion that it 
was in consequence of the incorrectness of the 
accounts, but tliat it was asking the House to 
.affirm tliat wliich only appeared I'rom the ac¬ 
counts. - ' 

9238. If you refet to the debate whicli took 
jilncc in 1865-66, you will sec that the resolu¬ 
tion had to bo altered in consequence of a cer¬ 
tain incorrectness in the accounts, and although 
tliat took place five years since, the incorrectness 
and these serious discrepancies still continue ?— 
But on the occasion to which you refer, that little 
l^ok limv in your hand, was not at all in ques¬ 
tion. The error, 1 think, if any, was with re¬ 
gard to stores in that year. 

92.19. As you have mentioned stores, I will 
come to that point partiejdavly: alThough a vi-ry 
serious en-or was adiiiittcd with groat cdudour by 
the Seenilury of State for lujiia, so much so that he 
altered a resolution, and that arose from the way 
in wliieli the store accounts was made out, is it 
not the (act that at the }iresent time a great, part 
of the errors and diserepancies between tlie sfafe- 
ment of the India Office and the statement of 
the Calcutta (iovci-nin'-nt still arises from the 
saiiH- cau.-:e, namely, t)ic way in which the store 
accounts arc kept?—No, 1 am not aware of 
that. 

924(1. Are not the store accounts entered in 
different ways in the two books V—l think not. 

9241. I have come to a very ]iositi\e eonelu- 
sion upon the jKiinl; can you say that ton have 
looked into the matter, and investigated that 
point specially ?—No, 1 have not. 

9212. IVrhajis as we may have an pppmtuiiltv 
of exaiiiiiiiiig you again, and I should like to ask 
you sonic questions on that point, yoti will kindly 
Compare the two books?—I will; I may per- 
luips mention that a cli.aiigc! lias of lat(! years 
been made in regard to the mode of, cbiirging 
stores, .so as to avoid any, lawsilnlity of difference 
ill that rc.spocl, and the ]ilan is now ])ursued, not 
as formerly, of the (.ioveriiuicnt of India bring¬ 
ing to account as a cliarge of the year the store,s 
which they roeelve, hut we now charge, as the 
,(Committee will sec in these Finance and Rcveinic 
Accounts, the amount which we pay in Knglaml 
during the year against its projicr dvpartmnit. 

9243. Y'lni will compare the way in which the. 
store accounts are made iqi in the books furnished 
liy the India Office, liiidiii those luruished by- the 
Calcutta (Jovenunent?—1 will. 

9214. I suppose the t'inancial Dqiartment of 
the. India Office .exorcises nOt simply a control 
over the finances of what you may call the Home 
Department, but over the general fiiiaiici-s of 
India ?- 7 The Fiiiama- Department ol’ the India 
Office has nojUMverof control whatever; it is a 
department constituted in order to obtain infor¬ 
mation and to make suggestions 'to the Secretary 
of State in Council, and, when he has jiassed 
Ills decision upon 1 hem, to carry the decision 
into effect, 

9245. But the Secretary of State in Council 
has considerable, in fact priiimry, control over 
the finances of India, has he not ?—He has, 

9246. Then when tlie general accounts came 
back from Calcutta, if you detected anything 
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Mr. that you thought wrong, you would of course little as possible,! presume?~>Pardon me,.the 
ikceumbt, gnj f„ t]ie Secretary of State for India ? view that you take is not a correet one 5 had U 

—Certainly. not been brought to account'as revTOua,^we 

0247. In 1868-69 did not it appear, in the should liave'bad to raise a'larger sum, because 
4 Juy 1071 . furnished at Calcutta that there was a our income would have been deficient to that 

nii.Hocllaucoue land receipt of a million ?—There extent. 

nfwa miscellaneoua land receipt of'a consider- 9263. That is one way of looking at it. but ano- 
able amount, but hot I think of a million. ther way is this; a Government habitually mends 

9248. Ooiild you refer to any of these book.s all the money that they can get at, and it they 

before me and tell me what the exact amount , have less to spend there b a greater indaecment 
was '?—I should bo sorry to takq as' a matter of for them to exercise economy ; and-it does not at 
course a statement in cither of thn'se books ami all follow that il'this'.500,000/. had been devoted 
atlopt it; I could 1‘uniish a statement. to Capital instead of to income, the Govemrocat 

9249. I believe I am correct in saying that would have spent as much as they did Sftend ?•— 

there was a miscellane<ms land receipt put down 1 cannot accept yo.ur view that the Government 
of a milliop, and I want to ask you whether that of India is lUJtuated by so reckless a sfiirtt. My 

Avould not strike you as being so large a roccipt own ex])eriencu is tliat'there is ^eatcare, and 

that it d'em'aiulud aji investigation‘r—TJie land great pressure i'or economy exercised; by tiie 
revenue in 1867-68 was 19,986,000/.; in 1868-69 Home Government. 

it was 19,926,( HK)very nearly the same amount y|i64. That -w|iieh I suggest is one way of 

as in (ho previous year; in the next year it was looking at it, whclhcK right or wrong’/—It is 

21,088,()(Mi /., and lafiprehend that is tlie ye.ar to • undoubtedly.' 

which you refer. In that year the iioeonnls in- ’ 925.5. I will put to you anqther quoation that 
eluded 12'4,.536/.. sale proceeds of wa.ste lands, soenis to me to involve most vital principles in 
14,471/. iniercst on Government securities ])ur- Indian finance. tSiqiposiiig tlmt a man during 
chased with jiroceed.s of waste lands, and282,066/. fhc last 10 years has' been spending more than 
value of Goveriiraeiit securilic.s purchased with lus iiicome; he b the owner of alondetl estate, 
jirocdeds of waste lands, amounting together to his estate brings him in 10,000 /. a year, he has- 
427 , 07:1 /. been spending 12,000 /..a year, and, owing to his 

9250. That is the item to which I refer; did s|)ending more thaa his income, he accumulates a 
you point, nut to the Secretary of Sthte that debt of 2 O, 0 fK(/. in 10 years ; suddenly he agrees 
there was an ciionnous sale, of waste lands, and .to .cut down an enormous quantity of timber, 
that selling waste lands to this extent was really from which he realises a couple of thousand 
ii.dng up the projierty of the (lovcrinnont and j)'>unc].<. Would Jic not, if he were a prudent 
spending it 011 income.'—I'es. The Government man, devote tlmt money arising from the sale of 
.of India in the letter w’hieh'sent home the regular his timber to the reduction of tbe mortgage on 
estimate for 1869-11 (?, stated that the accumulated his estotes rather than go and spend it?—Un* 

f u'oeccds'of wa.ste lands had been credited to que.Mioimlily. „ 

and revenue, and gave the reason for it; and 92.56. Does not tliat fairly represent the finan- , 
in the Seerefary of State's .repl)’ he a<lvertod to eial position of India?—No, I think not. 'This 
the fact, hut did not di.sajiprove it. a.s lie con- account i.s prepared uiKin recognised prin- 
sulercd that the reason gii en l»y.lhf Gm crnment ciple which I have referred to of shewing gross 
of India was a hiffieioiit rca.son. receipt and gros.s expenditure. I think when 

9251. I am not going to enter into the policy this balance sheet is before the Secretary of 
of selling w.a.ste laiids. liet;au'»e I cotusidcr our State, or before any individual, tlie first point 
Committee, is more a tlnanoe committee; but; it bccomes iniporlaut fur him to ascertain is, are 
what 1 wish particuhirly to ask you about is, there any exceptional feature.? in tbb year’s ac- 
whether you tlrink that it is a pi-oj)cr ..thing to count, and if there are ,he should take note of 
sell a large amount of Government property like them, and in considering the future year’s income 
that, and to sell it for ever, and then put it down or cxjiendittire, he .should be guided aecmdingly. 
as income ?—It is a question certainly ujion That has always been done; these exceptional 
which some doubt may reasonably he enter-. item-s have always been noted, and I have heard, 
tained, and I think that had it been apprehended even in Ihrrliamcnt, thatwe ought not to inclnde 
that these .sales of land would extend so as to .the expenditure on barracks as a charge of the 
alienate.a very large ]>ortion of the Government year; but we have done it upon tlte imnctple 
nroperty, it might he doubtful whether it would not vvhieh w'e have adopted in regard to those 
t>e injudicioustoincludij the proceeflsnsreceijUsof recciyUs, 

the year in which the sales were made; but taking 925'7. I suppose, you will agree'with me that 
the plan upoir which the accounts ate framed, of it is not so much a matter'of keeping accounts 
showing the gross rcceij)ts and gross expenditure, as it i.s a matter involving a .very important 
I certainly am of opinion that the Government ‘ financial, principle, namely, the appropriation of 
of India gave a sumciont. reason when they said money ?—Certainly. 

that they thought that borrowing a.s wc were, at 925(J. And 1 am to uadorst»4 you that any 
4 per cent, ujion the faith of the remunerative exceptional receipt, ffom whatever source, is 
<'haracter of the worhs on which wc w'cre going always devoted to income, and-never to led ue- 
to expend the money, il was a cuhibroiis system tion of debt?—If it bo devoted to.reduotioD of 
that W'e should be retaining such an amount as debt; it should ajtpcar as d receipt of the year, 
half a million to be held in Government seen- 9259. Cfiaibmmr,'] I understand you to express 
rilies.- ’ ' this, view, that tall the receipts are pot on one 

9252. But if you had appropriated this side of the account, and aU the expen^tare on 
500,000 /. to capitkr instead of income, what" it the other; if there is a bidanoe agaifist the 
really would have come to would have been this, Govemndent, and there is nothing to pay . itf they 
that you would only have had to borrow less, and will incur n, debt; and if there« a sarplud toey 
a Government should always try to borrow as will apply it in paying off debt,'8o that tiie 

incaoriBg 
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'iacuaiog of debt on the one ude, and the piwing receipt is put down in these accounts arising jfr, 

it-off OQ'the other is the result of the whole of from the •fubbuliwre branch of tlie East India Stemmhtf 

the receipt and expenditure"?—I would not go Railway, which did nfjt pay its working ex- c,b. 

BO far as to aay that upon tlie transaotions of tnc ponses; how much capital was spent on tliat — 

year they would eiroer incur or pay off debt, railway?—I have not before me any paper to 4 July 1871 . 
but their balance would be diiBinisheu or other-. show that. ^ ' 

trite. ’ 1 ^ 2711 . Chinrmaiir\ Who-is the I’esponsible 

8260. Having ife^ard to the balance in the executive officer in- the Home Govermnent for 

Treasury thoy^woulS either borrow money pay - conduerting their hiisuioss in relation to railways , 

off debti as the result of tlie whole of the trans- in India?—There is a Government Director of 

action ?■—Yes. ■ ' .Railways, Mr. Danvers, who submits a report 

9261. Therefore every;transaction would he annually Jo the Secretary yf State; there Is also 
coptrihutory, either to inoteosc the debt, or to a Railway Departnlcnt. 

paying off the debt, according to the nature of 9274. Who is the head oftheltailway Dcj>arl- 
tbe transaction,; the Government does not incur ineht in thc.lndia Office?*—Mr. Tliornfon. 
or jmy off debt on each particular item, hut 9275. Mr. Ftaoa-lt.J Who is pVinnirily rc- 
on the bdance on the'whole of the year?— sponsible,, not for simply conducting the railway 
Yeg, * ' • - hiisincs-', hut for-recommending the Government 

9262. Mr. Favicett.'] Putting it in another either to |)urclia.se a particular railway, or to 
way, it oomes to tliw, that extraordinary ox- guarantoc 5 per cent. Upon the outlay ?—I think 
jienditure is paid for by horroiv'ed money, and tjicre is no individual upou'wliom you could fix 

* extraordinary receipts goHowarda income ?—N'v that re.sjionsihility. ^ ^ 

I have mentioned the expenditure o 1 i barracks,' 9270. You say that there.is no individuol 
for instance, wliicli comes, out of ordinary responsible; i.s there a conimittee re-sponsible ?— 
inemde. The Secretary of Stale In Council, 1 npjtrehond, 

9263. All deficieileies havo to bc supfilifcd by is alone responsible. 

borrowed money, and all extraordinay receipts 9277. Rut in such a f|uc.stion who would be 
are put to income, are they not?—Tha principle his advisers?—The officers whom I have named; 
laid down by the Secretary of State for India that is, the Govermnent, Director of Railways, 
is, that extraordinary imhlic work.s, which arc the Seercthry in tlic Railway Dejiarnucut, t^nd 
nicely to be remunerative, shall'he constructed the Railway C^immittec. 

out of borrowed money, and that in regard to all ‘ 927H. Who is the Secretary ol the Railway 

other expenditure, it shall he,so conducted that Depa.rl.ment ?—Mr.-Thornton, 
the charge shall, bo something within the income 9279. And the Committee is a Committee of 
of the year. • ■ the Indian Cmincil, of course ?—Yc.s. 

9264. But taking the tclegrajihs of India, on 9280. Mr. D. i)eulxim.'\ A changeable and 

which, I tliink, we annually lose 2 lKMMKt/,, is fliirtnaling commiUee ?—Changing yearly, 
that an extraordinary jmhlic work which is put 9281. .Mr. Faircftt.'] How many does the 
down in tliid; way ?—At the time when that committee consist of ?-^-T'ivc meinhers. 
expenditure was incurred, there was no exception 9282. I am at a loss to undcrstaml how this 
in regard to'extraonlinary jnihlic works. railway rccoii>t has arisen ; will yon explain it ? 

9^5, I mean tltp telegraph lately constructed; —The Government h!r\ ing jiaid .5 per cent, npon 
at the jwesent moment that is involving a scrioi'is the capital,- according to their guarantee of the 
I 0 B 8 ?--That is included in the or<linary expen- .Tuhbuln'ore line, that lieing :i hraucli. of tin; East 
diture. : ' Indian line, and there Iiai*itig been aii -excess ol' 

9266. Take railwaj's; for iiistahoe, when a w'orking exnctiso's over the traffic rceefpt.s in irlmt 

railway was bought for .4(X),t)0()7., which docs ])£u-ticul(U' luilf year, the Government had to 
not jwy its working expenses, I should presume ix'ceive trom the railway company that ainount. 
tliat that ia put down as extnfordinary outlay ?— 928.8. Rut then the (jovornment doe.s not 

No, I fldnl f .it. not included In the extra- work the line, docs it ?—No. 

ordinary public vorka. 9284. CA/io'mu/m.J The (*ovcrumcnt receives 

9267. Can'yoH state positively how the fad all tlie receipts, .and ]iays all the expen.«e.s 

incannot. ' through its rre.i“iiiy ?—Under the contract 

9268. Will you bring information on that the receipts are pai<l into the., Govepimenl 

IKunt next time ?—Yes. Treasury.- 

9269. When you say that out of a great many 9285. Vnder the Contract tlioy arc entitled to 
of the extraordinary public works .some may be any excess ol working expen-ses oye.r traffic 
remunerative, a great many liavc turned out receipts?—Clearly, otherwise their gnaratilee 
uertainly unrctnuucrative, have tltcy not ?—No would not be limited to 5 per cent. 

doubt.' . 9280. Mr. B. Dmimu] Tliat, payment has 

9270. 1 auppbae that the amount paid for reference to the actual cash payment, not a 

O-risaa irrigation works was a sura considered matter of account ?—Quite so. I find tliat that 

likely to bo reiaitRerative ?-^It was provided for payment for the ('atcutla and South Eastern 

by borrowed money, as being among extraordi- 'Railway was carrieil to public works extra- 
nary public works.. I apprehend it will always ordinary. 

he die case, that, certain works will not pay 9287. Mr. Fatc^^eltJ] VV hat I understand' this 
directly. , • receipt really to he -is this,, it represents the 

#27 L Thorefore I aib correct in saying, that excess of the working cxiicnscs ol the railwiiy 
wbat has actually hapijoned is this, that you do ' over the receipts ?—Over the traffic receipts in 
fioniow money to cany out public works,, some that halfyeai’. 

(ff whieh are i*emuneratiTe, and some of wfiicli 9288. Was this a receipt or repayment during 
are UBtemanerative ?—No doubt of it. ' - the present year ?—It was received in the year 

l«74. Brfmrmg to,'yowr railway receipt, I 1869-70, and brought to account m that 

believe I. am correct in saying that a certain year. 

0.49. 9289. Then 
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• Mr. 9280. Then the mere existence of this sum heavy, it was agreed tliat it should be laid down 
Scccomhe, conclusively proves that the line does not pay its . at the joint excuse of the Imperial <nnd Indian 

C.B. workiii" exj)cnsc«, does it not ?—It did not in Govemmetits, between Kangoon and Singapore; 

"—’ that haff year. , it was shipped, but a jrartron of it in one ehip 

4 July 1871 . jjjjpo. Mr. Dickiimn.] Did you cx])lain the became heated, and the cable had to be landed, 

- first item of 44,000/. fur Indq-TSuropean tele- and never reached llangoou. 

graj>h ‘/—No, because Major Champaip at tended , 9.106. Is there a cable now between Rangoon 

at one' of the last meetings of the committee to and SingaiMirc ?—I believe not, but am unable 
explain it. • , to answer confidently. It does uot relate to my 

9291. I see on both, sides of the account department. 

an cntiy with respect to lunatics, about 8 , 000 /. 91/17. For all the expeusfe connected with that 

paid and ,400/. received; what class of lunatics the Indian Government have got nothing to 

are ihtme/—They are military officers and show'/—Certainly npt for this cable, 

soldiers of Govenmient. wlio have become 9308. And eventually it-.u^as laid between 
insane, and wlio are . provided tor l>y the Go- Malta and Alexandria,'at.^ tha cxjiense of two- 
vernmciif. ' ' , * fifths to the Indian Govenunent and three-Afths 

9292. Is the (idycriimenl liable to pay the to the English Government/-—Fes. 

expenses of those persons/—Yes. 9309. Sir 6 ’. NorfheotKj Do ^ou think U]x>n 

9293. With respect to the item of rejm- the whole that the system on which the uc- 

ment for clothing, is all the clothing of the (iounis of receipts and disburscroentB are kqrt 

troojis in India provided l)y the Home Govern- is a coircct syStoui; that is to say, carrying ftl^ 

nient/—All the'clothing of the European.troops receipts to (me side, without Jrttompting to dis- 

is. ■ , . linguish between what is a receipt from capital, 

9294'. And when a regiment goes there is ihe and what is a leceijtt in the nature of,revenue/ 

regiment charged with flic value of the clothes —Yes, 1 think it is the best way of keeping the 

it wears when it gets there?—From tlie moment accounts; but I.think it is desirable that the 
tliat a regiment is placed on the India establish- accounts should be supplemented by information 
incnt, we j»ay the value of the clothing on their as to exceptional items, siv that they may not 

backs. .. mislead anyone not familiar with those ae- 

' 9295. And .you. receive the value of the counts. 

clothing on the backs wbeh tlicy leave?—Quite 9310. If you attempted to keep distinct ac- 

80 , .... counts upon the ])rinciplc of sejiarating what 

9296. Then the India authorities have nothing was cajntal from what was revenue, would there 

to do w ith the nature «)f the clothing, the mate- not frequently be confusion. and opportunities 
rials, and so on?—It is obtained by ns from tlie for, to n certain extent, doctoring the accounts, 
lni]»erial Clothing Dciiaiiinent at Pimlico. so as to make tlieni apjiear n little more favour- 

■ 9297 . Tf somotiines if lias occurred that a abhMir a little Jess favourable ?—I think that is 
regiment has arrived there in clolhing too hot almost inevitable. 

for the cliiiialo, and docs not find it^ Indian 93U; And therefore it is moi'ooduvcnient, and 
clothing, Avbose fault is llntt/—I am unabk to tcnd.s more to accuracy of information,<hat there 
say who could be held res])On.sililc .for any should be one account at all events which shews 
instances fliat may liavc occiuTcd. If here- the whole of the receipts on .one side, leaving it 
after serge rlotluiig is not ready on the arrival al'lorwards ti.i be distinguished by those who 
of a regiment in India, the res))oasibili(y \yill ha\e the duty; which of them should be treated 
rest with the Government of India. on llic-onc principle, and which on the other?— 

0298. Does the regiiuciit leave this country 1 Hiink so, 
with the clothes jirejiarcd in dcjiot hclore it 9312. Perlgips, as. so'much has been said 
leaves?-Yes. about responsibility, it may be ns well to try and 

9299. And arrives in India with clothing un- clear that up. Tlie ultimate responsibility for 
fitted for the climate /—Ido not say unfitted for expenditure incurred by the Ind^a Offloe rests 
the. climate; it arrives in India vviiUthat clotliing upon the Secretary of State in Council, does it 
. with wliieli it starts. not/—Certainly. . ' 

93(H>. IVith clothing fitted for llii.s cliiiinte/ 931.1. The Secretary of State'in Council has, 
—Yes. . however, recourse to advice, partly from a oom- 

9.101, Sir.'//. Jrvdfkr/iHrn.^ I'lui you tell, me mittce of the Council, and partly from executive 
how the expenses in eomiection with the obscr- officers?—Yes.' \ 

vations of the solar eelip.se in 18(iH were appor-' 9314, Is it not sometimes the case that in spe- 
tioned between Ihe Tlome and the Indian Trea- .cial works involving engineering work or other 
snry'/—In equal portions, I think; peculiar kinds of work, he takes advice from 

9302. The whole exjicmhturc'/—The whole persons outside the eiffiee ?—If Is so. 
expenditure. ’ " * 9315, Wlicn ho does so tliat fact of course 

9.103, It says here : “ Moiety of the exi>ense' wouW be known to tlie executive officers, and to 
incurred in England in-connection with the the committeo of Council?—Q^ite so. . 
observations?’'—^ am not (luite sure; but .1 9316. And he iv'ould make use of the infer-' 

thiifk I am right in saying tliat. a moiety of tlie matibn so obtained in bringing the matter befine 
cx|K‘nse in India algo was borne by the Imperial them?—Yes. 

Government.. ' 9317. But'that xioea not relieve him of the' 

9304. Amoiety of the whole cxjiensc incurred, ultimate responsibility of the deoisiun^—^Certwbly 
both in Eiiglnnd and in India?—Yes. ’ ‘ not. , * ^ 

9305., Mr. J>ickhtso}i.1 Did I rightly under- 9318. Mr. J, B. 'Smith.'} You were asked 
stand you that,the cable first laid down ffir the about the Orissa works whioh'were put in your 
British Government’ to -Malta was taken round accounts as a reproductive work, and have 09 yet 
to Rnimoon?—It was constructed originally for produced nothing;- is that the ease?—It was 
a line from Falmouth to Gibraltar, but being too placed aiaong.expenditure on public workaextra- 

ordbary, 
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ordioury, irrigation works being so regarded in 
the orders of the Secretary of State in Council. 

9319. As those works are not completed it is 
not fair to judge whether they will be reproduc¬ 
tive or not, is it?—No. 

9320. Mr. Lytteltm.] Under what heading in 
the accounts do we fina the nroceeds of the sale 
of the telegraph, the two-firths?—'J?hero is only 
the sum of 10,0911. in 1869-70 on account of 
rent; in former years other sums have been 
brought to account. . 

9321. That is a proportion of rent?—Yes; 

the purchase money is about to be paid; it will 
come into the account of 1871-2. -' 

9322. Mr. Candliih.'\ In the account before 
nietiiero is .a sum of 17,000/. as the value of 
clothing transferred from the Indian to the Uritish 
cstablishiueiit ?—Yes. 

9323. That is the clothing of soldiers from 
India?—Yes. 

0324. How is that sealised; what do yon do 
with it?—For the clothing which remains witli 
the vegiineut we are credited*by the War Office' 
witli the value. So far m relnte.s to any articles 
sold they are disposed of by our Store Department 
and tlie amount brought to aecounfr 

9323. As a rule, the clothing coming from 
India will not ho available j’or ’ use here, will it V 
—It rests! with the Imperial Govermnent to 
determine. 

9326. You say ihcro is no capital account iu 
India; you merely mean ]>y tliat; 1 prcsiiine, 
that it docs not enter into the annual halance 
sheet; there will he an aceoiint of capital be¬ 
longing to the Indian Government in India, will 
there mot?— 1 'believe tliat that account is no 
longer kept. Tliere used to bo an nccouiit termotl 
“ Dead and Quick Stock,” and I think it was 
given in evidence by Mr. Harrison, the Comi»- 
trollcr General of Accounts, who is more com¬ 
petent to speak on that point tlmii 1 am, that 
that account has been di.scontiiiuc(l. 

9.327. Whore you have railways and telegraphs 
and laud in India, liave •you. no account of those? 
-No. . , 

9328. Neither here nor in India?—If I under-, 
stand your question rightly, it is, Have we any¬ 
thing like an account of capitalised value, and to 
that I answ’cr, No. 

9329. What account have you; have you some 
account? —Of course there are, in regard to lands, 
records which, show the assessment. 

9330. Would not such an account as 1 have 
been indicating be a very useful account ?—It 
was not found to be so, 

9331. Then you hnvoaio record pf the value 
of your property in India ?—1 think that 1 am 
right in saying tliat there is not any record of 
the value of our buildings. 

9332. Neither here nor,in India?—No. 

9333. I moan railways and telegraphs also, 

besides buildings ?—I think none. • 

93.34, Will you be good enough to 

turn to the beginning of the Account, at page 2, 
to the heading, “ Debt InotU'red.—India 4 per 
Cent. Stock.—Sale proceeds, 4,0.39,412/. 10*.;” 
before that there is an item of “ Balance on the 
let April 1869,3,025,981/. 11 s. 2 </.;” wjiatdoes 
that represent ?—^It represents the balance in the 
Home Treasury on that dayiinoludingatiy loans 
made from the cash balance whidi were out¬ 
standing at the moment. 

9385. That includes not merely the cash, but 
all the money, aviulable at the disposal of the 

0.59i 


Secretary of State for India in Council at that 
date, whether out on loan or obtainable on de¬ 
mand?—Yes. 

9336. Mr. It. DeniMn."] Is the balance a 
fluctua'ting amount, or is it pretty evenly wlint it 
appears here, 3,000,000/., because I liuve gone 
through the accounts of several years past and I 
have taken the trouble to excerpt a statement, and 
1 find that for the'last. few y^ars the liahincc docs 
come out pretty much the same sum, 3,U00^00l)/. 
Is the balance kept iip nominally at the minimum 
sum of .3,000,000/.?—AVe consider that about 
3,000,001)/. i.s the amonnt which at the coin- 
nicnccnient of the'year the Secretary of State 
should have in In’s tre,asnry. 

9337. Have you a special arrangement with 
the IJank of England or with your hanker.^ as 
to the minimum balance that should he retained? 
—Tlicrc is an understanding that our miiummn 
halanec should he half a million. • 

9338. And practically it is from two to three 
millions at all times?—At the time that it ap- 
loars here as 3,000,000 /., it is probable that one- 
lalf, in fact as much ns we could lend advan¬ 
tageously at the moment, was out on loan. 

9.3.39. llt'ferring back for the' last seven or 
eight years to the .amount of balan.;es, going 
l)m.rk as far a.s 1863, the bahunm wu.s then up¬ 
wards of OjOOO.OOO/.; in 1861, -f.WO.OOO; in 
1865,4,000,000 /.; iu 1866 closeujion 3,000,000 /.; 
in 1867 upwards of 1,000,0(K)/.; and in the later 
years it has been ahont 3,(K)0,00() /.; and in lho.se 
former years the amount of interest on the float¬ 
ing balanee used to he very much larger than 
anything it is at the present time ; it has been as 
high as 125,000/. for two yciU’s in snece.-sion, 
then 79,000/., then 38,000/., then 27,000/.; I 
want to know what is the urrnngcmenl that yon 
now have with the hank regarding the invi'stment 
of the floa'in^ balances?—The hank has nollnng 
to do with tnir investment of the halanre; that 
is lent by ourselves upon Government sceurilies; 
with regard to what the. hank ha.s to do, our 
arraiigeinenf w ith the bank is, as I said before, 
that we shall maintain a minimum balanee of 
500,000/. 

9340.' AVhen the sum e.vcccds that, are special 
orders given, regarding the investment, i^r has 
that to he done through the broker at the India 
Office?—Yes, through the broker. 

9311. The amount of interest-which is yearly 
drawn njion those investments, is a matter of 
separate necouut, and has nothing to do with the 
banking ueeonnt? — Nothing whatever; :t i.s 
brought to credit in this way. 

. 9342. Tliere is one other question conneetod 
with the halanec; w-hen you have received into 
the India Office a snip of money on the sale of 
your bills, those hills arc very often retained for 
long pcrioils of time in the hands of money 
speculators in the (Mty of London and elsewhere. 
Is there at the moment, or immediately after, 
any corresponding communication made to the 
Government in India directing them to debit 
themselves with the amount which you have 
obtained in Tiondon ?—The Govermnent is ad¬ 
vised beforehand of the probable drawings in 
eacb month, and immediately the bills are dratvu 
the advices arc sent to them by the succeeding 
mail. 

9343. I will put it in another way; taking the 
Finance Minister’s ex]:)osition of the Accounts of 
1869-70, 1 find the balance in England, 
3,026,000/., in India, 10,175,000'/.; it might 
3K bo 
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be possible under the present system that that 
10,000,OtX) A which appears as a cash balance in 
India, on that date, the 3 let of March, is 
debitable with either 1 , 000 , 000 /. or 2 , 0 (W, 000 /. 

■ <»i’ niojicy which'has already been paid into the 
Tr«!u«ury in Loudon ’—Certainly, it might be if 
the bills* were not presented. 

9 . 344 . Then would not that derange the actual 
dispo-sable balance' at the disposition of the 
Govcrnineiit of India?—I think not, because 
the (lovcrniuent of India would know tlint they 
must regard that 2 ,CMX>, 000 /. as unavailable for 
any ]Ujr|>osc, and as what may be demanded 
at any inoinent, as the bills arc payable on 
demand. 

934 i>. Then you see no advantage in so ex¬ 
hibiting the aectmnts as to show the amount of 
these bills', which may be said to bo in transit 
after they have been sold in London and have 
not been debited in India?—I do not see in what 
accounts it could be done usefully, 'riie Govern¬ 
ment of India is the only authority concerned, 
and they arc fully informed of what they have to- 
meet. 

9346. Mr. t’«ce.] There is no interest rc- 
ecivtrd or. this balance, or any part of it at the 
bank. I supjiose ?—No interest. I ought to 
state, that the bank renders us great facilities 
in our transactions, for which tlu^y charge us 
nothing'; there arc certain other portions of 
our bnsines.'^ for which we pay the same as the 
imperial (iovernmeiit. 

9317. "Mr. fW//«/i.} If you have 3,000,000/. 
of cash balance wlio (Ictermines that you may 
invest a million of it?—The ebairman of. the 
finance committee, in communication with my¬ 
self and tlie Accountant General and the 
broker. 

9348. Have yovi any ride, by which you deter¬ 
mine wliat balance sluill be in the. bank ?—No, 
wc have no rule; we consider that our balance 
should be increased if wc find our payments are 
bcconiing heavier. 

9349. ('Iiairmmi.'] It is usual for you to have 
a bahiiiee of 3,000,0(Kf /. at the beginning of the , 
year; has that reierbnee .to any pai-tieular class 
ofjmymcnts to be made just then?—Generally, 
wilh'*j-efereneo to the magnitude of our Iransac!- 
tiotis, W(! consider that our Treasury should never 
be lower than about 2 , 000 , 000 ./., but tlie begin¬ 
ning of the official year is not a, period of heavy 
paynients; our heaviest payments come in July 
an<l .Jamiary, and therefore we increase from 
3,‘()00,(Xi0 /. in April up to the larger amount by 
July. 

93.70. Mr. J. B, SmiV/t.] Do the hank charge 
you any interest when tlie lialance is below 
500,000 /. ?- ■ There have been instances in which, 
when our balance has been low. we have re¬ 
quested tlic bank to make us a loau of half a 
million or a million at a certain rate, and that has 
been done. 

93.71. But you say that you always have 
500,000/. in the hands of the bank"?—That is 
the understanding. 

9352. Is that a part of tho compensation which 
the hank receives for doing your business ?—I 
presume it must be so regamed. 

9353. Do they not, besides that, make you a 
charge for doing their business?—For doing; cer¬ 
tain portions otour busnsss they do; that u, for 
Ihe management, of oar debt; but that is dis¬ 
tinctly provided for in the same way as - the 


management of the debt of the Iitijierial Grovem- 
ment, and at the same rate, .340/. per ipillion. 

9354. Then the sole proHt that the bank gets 
upon your account is the deposit of this 500,000 /. 
free of interest, and they transact your buidnesB 
for that sum ?—They do 

9355. 1 soe a sum of 13,600 /. paid to the bonk; 
is that for tlie management of the debt?-wY«8. 

9356. Mr. Crawford.'] Arc you not going very 
largely to avail yourselves of the services of the 
bank in paying the dividends in another manner, 
namely, to send them through the post, and dis¬ 
tribute them to the public?—Yes; and our bills 
arc drawn by the officers of'the bank without 
any charge fo us. 

9357. Mr. Candlish.] What will he^'ourave- 
.rage haiaiice at the bank; can you give me an 

approximate figure ?—1 am unable to state it. 

9.358. Would it be a couple of millions ?—No, 
not so nnuih as that; at tlie jiresout moment, I 
think, our balance at th6 bank is about a million 
and a half, but we have heavy payments imme¬ 
diately before ns, which will reduce it greatly. 

93.79. Will the average he a tniilion ? — I 
should think not of cash. 

9360. If it wore a million at 2 /. per cent., that 
Would be 20,000/. a year?—Yes. 

9361. You reckon it at 2 /, per cent, with the 
hank, ilo not you?—Their discount rate is at the 
present momeut 2^. 

9362. Mr. Crawford.] Have you anj means 
of forming an opihion on that point ?—No. 

9363. Mr. Fawcett.] Wc understand that these 
are the terms on which you carry on your busi¬ 
ness with thp bank: you are- bound to keep a 
dejtosil of500,000 /.; however large your balance 
is beyond that (and sometimes it amounts to two 
millions), yon do not get a slillling of interest, 
and If ever it sinks below 500,000 /. you have to 
pay interest'?—No, that rule is not rigidly ob¬ 
served by the bunk; it is an understanding, but 
we have oeeii occasionally below 500,000 /., and 
have hud no charge, made. 

9364. However, it .is an understanding, that 
however greatly your balanoe exceeds.700,(K)0/., 
you do not get any Interest?—We do not. 

9365. And it is an understanding, that if it 
fulls below 500.0(K)/. you have to pay interest? 
—If it were likely to be below 500,000 /. for a 
considerable period, our course would be to ask 
the hank Oi lend us half a million for a certain 
time. 

9366. Mr. tyawford.] Have you ever had «n 
a]>plication made to you by the bank, for interest 
due to them, when your account has been balow 
500,0(X) /. ?-^No. 

93.67. Mr. Fawcett] But when it gets below 
500,000 /., do not you, as a general rule, apply 
to the bank for a loan?—It is very rarely that 
it is below 500,000 /, Of late years we have not 
had occasion to obtain a loan from them. 

9368. Mr. Heach.] If you were likely to need 
a considerable sum, you would ask for a loss ? 
-“Yes; if to day we saw there was a proba¬ 
bility of oiir balanoe falling to 200,0IX)/, or 
300,000 /., for any length of bme, we iffiould adi 
the bank to lend us 500,000 1 for a Hoiited 
term. 

9369. Mr. FMweet/.] But suppose yonr ba¬ 
lance was likely to *06 1,500,C^ /. for tbirse 
months, you would not get any interest fot the 
extra indlion f — ^0 shodld hope'to do m by 
lending it. 

9370. Somatinai, 
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9370. Sometimes, however, you have it in the 
bank?—Only when we cannot lend it. 

^71. Chairman,'] You do not hold yourselves 
obliged to keep the cash there, if it exceeds 
600,000 1. ?— We do not. 

9372. Mr. Fawcett.] Are weekly, statements 
siinilar to those pnbliwed by the Britisli Go¬ 
vernment, niiblimied by you as to the dejmsit 
account witli the Bank of England?—No, not 
any. 

9873. Do you think there is any objection 
to that V—I tnink it might possibly affect the 
terms on which wo borrow, and therefore it is 
not to be desired in the interests of India. 

9374. But would it affect the ternis on which 
you borrow, more 4hah it affects the terms on 
which the English Government negotiates their 
Exchequer Bills?—! am unable to say how far, 
it affects them. No doubt we should be reluctant 
to do it, if we could avoid it. 

9376. Mr. (’roj!)!.! What is tlie .amount of 
your turn-over in the course of a year ? — All 
our disbursements go through the Bank; the/ 
vary from IS.fHKbOOO/. to 17,500,000/. 

9376. For whioli the Bank charge vou nothing ? 
—They charge us uotliing, and they give us 
great facilities for the transaction of our busi¬ 
ness. 

9377. Do they make payments for you inludia? 
—No; only in this country. 

9378. But they do-afford you very great faci¬ 
lities ?—Groat tivcilitics. 

9379. Perhaps yon can explain In the Com¬ 
mittee the general nature of lhe fa< ilitics which 
they do afford you in that way?—The Governor 
ana Dcjmty Oovernol* of the Bank, twice every 
month, allow us to receive at the Bank tlic 
tenders for bills, which are opened in their 
presence, which fact becomes known, and no 
doubt tends to give confidence to the public, 
who make those tenders. 'Their officers draw 
those bills, and they chai'ge us only for the 
stamps; they pay the coupons on inir bonds and 
debentures, without any ebarge;' and in all 
questions of difficulty as to rates of oxebange, 
or borrowing, we have the- great ad vantage of 
the opinion of the Governor and Deputy G overuor 
of the Bank at the time. 

9380. In fact they give you every [» 0 .s 8 ible 
assistance in their power?—They do. 

9881. Chairman.] Do you keep your accounts 
in any special form with the Bank ?—No. 

9382. Have you one .general cash account ? 
—We have three accounts; a cash .‘iccouiii, a 
drawing account, and a bill account, and when 
necessary a bond and debenture accounl. 

9383. And arc all the payments in detail 
drawn upon the Bank?—Yes, our cheques arc 
drawn at the India Offico and cashed at the' 
bank. 

9384. Is every small payment made by cheque 
upon the Bank of England ?—All, but small 
amounts. 

9386.’* Mr. Cro$t,]. Down to what amount are 
the payments made through the Bank?—There 
ia no minimum fixedas' a practice wo do not 
draw, flheques below 20/. 

9386. Chairman,] !I1ie money is always dis¬ 
bursed directly from the Bank of England?— 
Ym, for cheques. 

9387. Mr. Care.] Can you draw upon jrour 
bah^ without notice ?—^Yes; oommunioationB 
are .zoade eve^ day to the Bamk, u to the 
amoimt tluit win be drawn. 
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9388. You give no more notice than that?— 

No. 

9389. Mr. li. Deuism.'] In order to keep up 
this nominal balance of three millions, you do, 
as a matter of fact, sell bills in every month of 
the year ?—Yes, unless the Government of India 
should apprise us that they Arc unable to meet 
the bills, from any (Mrciimstaiiccs, for a time; 
and unless the rate of exchange should become 
so unfavourable that a bullion remittauce would 
pay us better. 

9390. But flic rale of exebange being now 
something like 7 jier cent., or 1 /. for every 
farthing to tlie rupee, is it not a very co.-tly way 
of keeping up this baliiiico, Unit, you are drawing 
on India al all seasons without reference to the rate 
of exchange ?~It is considered to be tlie lio.st and 
most favourable mode in which wo can obtain 
our rcmittaiicep. The Court of Directors of the 
East India Conqiaiiy adopted other iii ides; one 
by m.aking lulvanecs iijam goods, anollier by 
kccjiing tiieir treasury onen at all tinicis for the 
receijif of money for bills; but they (imiid that 
that did not answer, and wc regard the new 
system tJiat we have introduced as a very suc¬ 
cessful and sati.sfnetory one. 

9391. 'Mr. Crawford.] The new system gives 
great satisfaction to the iiublie, does it not?— 
Yes. 

9392. Any jiei-soii desiring to remit nioucy to 
India, if the amount exceeds 5,W)() rupees, can 
tender by himself or his agent for a bill to that 
anuumt ?—Y'es, the luiiiiimim bill is.i,t)(M) rupees, 
but the tender must be for 10,000 rupees. 

9393. Mr. FatocCtl.] We arc to niiderstaiid 
when you said that it gave great satisfaction to 
the publi'*, l.liat you meant the mercantile eom- 
iiiuinty of London, and not the Iniliaii jieople, I 
presume ?—1 Imve never lieard of any di.ssatis- 
iaetion caused to (be people of India. 

9394. Mr. Crawford.] Is not the satisfiK'tion 
given to the public a very great a.ssistance to the 
Government in obtaining their sujjplies of cash 
here?—Wo have always so regarded it. 

939.'). Cfuiirmnn,] You see an item lu the 
account of “bills” of excliaiigc on India, 
6,980,121 /. 11a'. H )/.; is that the amount that 
was necessary to he drawn in the year to supply 
the funds for the expenditure ill England ?—It 
was. 

9396. How is that amoimt generally ascer¬ 
tained by the- Government of India ?—About 
Christinas in every year, the Secretary of State 
sends an estimate to the Government of India 
of tlic-homc cxjicnditurc in tlie year bcginiiiug 
on the Ist April following ; that estimate con¬ 
tains any ]irobablc rcccijits from the Imperial 
Governmenl; and it shows what sum uiu.'it bo 
provided to' maintain tlic cash balance that is 
considered necessary. The Secretary of State 
then informs the Government of. India what sum 
will be borrowed in England, and how much 
wiU be obtained for bilk on Ind.ia. 

9397. Supposing there bo a deficit in the ex¬ 
penditure for the whole year, it is then necessary 
to consider whether the sum shall bo met partly 
by bill, and partly by Iom, or entirely by bills ? 
—Quite *so; -and the estimate is scut out about 
Christmas, iu order that before tlie budget state¬ 
ment kmado, and the financial questions involved 
in tliat statement are considered by the Oovom- 
mont of India, they may see what trausaotioas 
in England have to op provided for. 

9398. Then there is some established system 
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Mr. on which the bills Me drawn in this country; require ftn* financial year ending the first of 
.Streowbf, arc tliere any public rules?—An advertisement Aj^U following; ^eroibre. What tW really 
c.B* is iniblii^Jied every fortnight of the amount that send out to India is tiie actual expenditareibr 
will be drawn, and tenders are invited, and re- three quarters of a yew, and the estinmt^ ex- 
4 .hily 1871 , tieivcd at the Bank of England. penditure for the reniiming quarter ?—-Ko, it is 

9399. Arc yon aware whether there was much entirely prospective, it is for the year bej^inning 
discussion some few years am, respecting the on the Ist April following, and terminating on 
various methods of placing the .Government of the 31st of March iu the next year. 

England in funds, and that it was finally deter- 9411. Tlierefons, the whole of tliia estimate is 
mined tliut'drawing bills was the best luctbod ?— entirely prospective ?•—It is. 

It is a question that is .always jwessing anxiously 9412. That I suppose is one great cause of 
^on ilie attention of the ^Secretary of State in the nneertuinty in the financial statements of the 
Cfouncil ; sonic few years ago, the rate of ex- Indian minister, is it not, that, takipg whal you 
ehansre fell so low, tliut we bad to write to the sent out aS an estimate, often the actual expendi- 
Goverument of India, telling them to j)re]mrc ' ture turns out to be a great deal more or a great 
themselves for making advances tqion goods, a deal less Like all esUihatoe, it is subject to 

t )lan whicli in ordinary times is not thouglit to fluctuation in the result. 

)e a good one. 9413. But why is it absolutely necessary, con- 

9400. Formerh', they were hi ^ the habit of sideriiig that we have the telegraph and can 
using that mode ?—They advanced on goods, but eommunicato witli India directly, that you should 
it proved to He very unsatisfue-tory: and for a send out eslimates so long before the time?-— 
time alter the termination of the East liidia Com- For the reason that I gave just now, tiiat the 
]»auyV Commercial Charter, they had to main- Indian minister requires that information in 
tain a special and exjiciisivo establishment, in order to ascertain,what ho has to’ provide for in 
China, ill order lo remit'from thence lialf-a- the coming year; in m'aking his budget statement 
million n year. in tbc month of March, it is absidutmy necessary 

9401. I\'as it on full consideration uf tlic difli- that bo should ha%c that information, 
cullies of that mode of'proceedings that they 9414. But what 1 mean is this; supposing 
detormin(!d to give up the jnactiec of x’emitting there is anything that aftects the expenditure or 
and. to confine themselves exclusively to the the revenue up to the very ilay before he in- 

jmietice of drawing!'—It was. trcduccs his Imdget, he can calculate that; but 

9402. Has tliat question been reconsidered in yon send your estimate out three months before, 
late ycius as to the general practice of rcmitliiig and tlmt of cotirsc introduces a great additional 
instead of drawing ?—Yes; Avhen the exchange element of niiecrtainty ?—If there were any 
fell about five years ago very low, as 1 men- probability of on important deviation from it, wc 
tioiied before, the Secretary of State sent a should apprise him of it immediately, 
dispatch with rules for iimking iidviinces to the 9415. lias that often been done ?—It is rarely 
Goveriunent of India, but, fortunately for ns, found to be necessary. 

the exchange became favourable, and we were 9416. But as a nialtcr of fact, have our 

able to (ihtain our bills a.s before. estimato.s usually been correct?—As correct as 

9403. It is still the juactiee, unless the par- estimates generally are. 

ticular eircumstanccs of the cxelwnge render the 9417. As correct ns the English estimates ? 

contrary necessary, liiir you to limit yourselves to —Quite so. - Lord Mavo recently called at- 

drauiiig bills?—Yes. ■ tcntioii to tliem in the Lcgislutirc Council in 

9404. And arc these bills drawn .at regular Calcutta. 11c showed that although the Indian 
intervals throughout the year ? -Twice a month ; estimates had been «o 111 ueh condemned, they 
on the first and tliird Wednesday in each mouth bore a very favourable coinparison with the esti- 
thc tenders are received. • mates of the Clianccllor.ttf the Exchequer, in the 

9405. Are these bills drawn-iii tliis way, upon House of Coiuinons. 
the jiriiicijile that the Government ouglit not to 9418. Mr. Grant Dujf.^ I believe you have 
speculate at all upon tbc cxchniiges, but to have prepared a Statement hi regard to that; perhaps 
some regular system, so a.s not lo interfere with you will put it in for the information of the 
tlie ordinary operations of coinmorcc ?—I'e.s. Committee ?—Y^es.—(Vide Appendix.) 

94 I 1 O. In'order that the mercantile eoniniu- 9419. Mr.Fnweeft.] Tobringitoutincvidence, 
nity and the public, generally, may carry on could you mention any general facta that may 
their nflairs with a knowledge of the operations be dcdftced from it ?—‘No, I am not aware that 
of the Govornment ?—Yes, there is anything to be deduced from it other 

9407 . Do yon know Avhetlier any examination than this, that however carefully an estimate may 
luos been made to liad out whether tlii.s or the be prepared, events may defeat the oalculatioB'^ 
whole has turned out to be the most satisfactory of tno person wlio made it. ' 

mode of having funds ]>laccd in this country ?—1 9420. Mr. 1). Venison.'} It is not so very 

am hardly aware Avliat examination could -be difficult to form an estimate witiiin a margin of 
made of the matter; we occasionally consider 3,000,000 /. of’ money, which is tlie balance that 
the whole question in nil its beaiiiigt'. you start with ?—'We should consider our erti- 

9408. Have you had to make any bullion re- mates exceedingly defective, if they were not 
mittancos lately, jn consequence of a special rate very much within one million, 
of exchange ?—Yes, wc have in eonsoqucncc of 9421. You always have that balance cd* two to 
tlie exchange falling. ' three millions os a margin ?—I am afraid that I 

9409. Whenever the exchange reaches, that have not made it veiy clear 'of what natiure osut 
]>oint, the subject is considered of a remittance to estimate is. We gpve, under every general head' 
adjust the exchanges?—Yes. of expenditure, the amount winch will have to 

9410. Mr. Faioeett.} I Understand from you be meurred, and the deviationffomthat estimate^, 
that at Christmas, the Home Government send unless it'be under aonm oxoep^iulcircwnitaBeeey; 
out to Calcutta an estimate of what i they will is usually slight 

9423. Mr. 
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9482. Mr. Fateeett.'} B«t that return, in order 
to 1^ comjpleto, ought also to contain wlmt is the 
variation in your cash balanoeB at the bank ?— 
Our cash balance at the blink, of course, is varying 
ccH^tinually, from the magnitude of our trans- 
acrions, and also from the uncertainty of some of 
those connected with railway's. 

9423. Supposing that your expenditure ex¬ 
ceeds your estimate -by a million, is there any¬ 
thing in your return to’ show that you have pro¬ 
vided for tliat extra expenditure, out of cash 
balances ?—^It follows that we must have done so. 

9424. But you having done so, would the re¬ 
turn show that the expenditure had really ex¬ 
ceeded the estimate by a million ?—We present 
to Parliament the estimatefiind the account; the 
difierence between the two is explained in these 
Papers which are before you, in which all the. 
Home Accounts appear. 

9426. But 1 mean would the Papers laid before 
Parliament show, in order to correct the error in 
the estimate compared with the actual expeudi- 
turc, how niuchj^t had been necessary for you to 
draw from yOur cash. balances Y —It would 
only be seen on a comjiarison of the casli 
balance, as 8bow,ii in the estimate and the 
account. 

9426. From the Papers ont could deduce that 
for himself without coming to you, or to the India 
Office, and asking for any additional iiifol'inationi' 
—Yes, from these Papers. 

9427. Mr. Claw.] Your cash balance and your 
estimates have nothing to do with cacli other ?— 
Nothing. 

9428. It is only an accident that the cash 
balance is called u[K)n to rectify an error in the 
estimates?—Yes. 

9429. Mr. Defttguti.] This system of draw¬ 
ing bills on India mnst bo now of a good many 
years* date, is it not?—Yes. 

^ 9430. It originated, did it not, j)rior to the 
time in which there was direct tclegrapliic com¬ 
munication with India?—Not the present systetn. 
The system of the Court of Directors in the period 
to w'hich you refer was that of keeping tlicir trea¬ 
sury open nt all times, and they merely advertised 
from time to time a raising or lowering of the rate 
of exchange; that was found to be at tended with 

f front inconvenience. Our present syrilcm dates 
rom the year 1862, when tenders were, first in¬ 
vited. ' 

9431. Supposing that you desired to alter the 
present system, apart from the^gentlcnicn whom 
you have named as being tlic regular advisers in 
these matters, should you think it nccessai-y to 
take counsel of great bodies like the Bank of 
England or other financial persons in tlic City of 
London ?—As a rule, I think 1 may say that in 
all those matters the Secretary of State consults 
the Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank 
of England. 

9432. Ha.ve you had under consideration at 
any time since tclegraplnc communication has 
Iwn established, the advantage of from time to 
time directing the Governments in Calcutta and 
Bombay to buy bills U|Mm London tbsougli the 
medium of the bank Pr-Wc know that they arc 
Mly alive to that neoeasity or to the desirabtlity 
of doing so, if it could be done on more advan- 
tA^nsterms than those on which wo draw. 

M38. You are not of opnion that the present 
Tate of esmiumge is abnormal $ am 1 not correct 
ia saffiog filiat it is about 7 per cent. ?—-We are 
dnwmg out bills now at 1 1 . lOf d. 
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9484. You arc decidedly of ojfinion that you 
could not change the present system with pecu¬ 
niary advaniage to the finances of India ? — 
That is our opinion, and it is an opinion formed 
after much anxious consideration, because wo 
know that there is a risk at any time of our 
being cut ofl" from this mode of remittance. 

9435. Have you within the last four or five 
years had remittances of bullion?—Yes, in 1866 
and 1870. 

9436. C/ifiirni/i/t.] Will you direct your atten¬ 
tion,'if you please, to the Item of “ India 4 per 
Cent Stock, Sale I’rococds,'’ 4,039,412/. 10 s., 
and state to wlmt that item refers? —That is the 
amount which we found it desirable to borrow in 
tins country, in consequenee of the Government 
of India, during the year, having requested us to 
cease ilrawing, or to draw for a less amount than 
that whidi .we had originally required them to 
provide for. 'J'lie sales of stock were conse¬ 
quently incrca.scd, and wc were thus' enabled to 
relieve the Government of India from a pressure 
which they would have found iiieonvenient 

9137. 'j hen, hy ‘‘ Sales of .Stock,” you mean 
that you raised a loan for that amount? -Yes; 
we increased onr debt to tlmt c.xtenl. 

• 9438. Was it all in one stock ?—All 4 per 
(hmt. Stock. 

9439. IVhat do you .call' the stock ?—It is 
India 4 jicr (.'cut. Slockv raised under the au- 
fhority of difl'ereiit .Vets of Parliainenl; it is 
recorded at tlu! Baidt of England, niul dealt witli 
ill precisely the, sainc n ay as the Consolidated or 
lieduced Annuities. 

944(t. Mr. JJ, Di-'jiIkoii.'] Is tlic interest pay¬ 
able in eitlier eoiintry? — Only in London. 

9441. Mr. C«iv.] Is it issued at par?—It is 
issued ut jiar or above par. 

9442. Mr. ('rtnrford^^ 1 thiuk your jiowers 
were a year or two ago exhausted, and applieatkm 
was made to Parfiamout to grant the Seerelury 
of State power to horrow'a sum of 8,01)0,0(10/. ? 
—Yes. 

9443. But it was an undor.standing that jiart 
of that money was to be apjilied to the construc¬ 
tion of the Government railways in India?— 
Yes; and e.xfriiordiimry jiuhlie works geiieially. 

9444. M'ill you ileserihc the practice which 
you follow' ill taking that money up in the market; 
you first instruct, I think, the Governor of the 
Bank of linglaud to create stock for a certain 
amount ?—Yes. 

9445. That is to say, to raise stock in their 

books?—Yes. * ' 

9446. Wlmt do you do after that'?—Then, tin;;, 
stock being raised, it is sold- as favoiiruhle 0[ipoi'- 
tiinities offer by our broker, we taking care not 
to sell so rapidly as to depreciate the value of the 
stock, and hy tlmt means wc obtain a favourable 
loan. 

9447. And how ofufn does tlmt operation 
occur?—It is almost coiitiuuous. 

9448. From mouth to raonih?—From month 
to month. 

9449. £.200,()()() or 300,000/. a nmnth?— 
SomcHmes 200,000/.; if we see that the market 
is rising, we instruct our broker not to sell until 
he gets a more favourable rate, 

9460. And you generally get one price; that 
is, you get par?—Wc arc ecliing above par. 

9461. Wliat are you getting at this moment ? 
—We are getting at this moment 101^; that is, 
about 1 per cent, ooipg absorbed by the interest 
of it, we have a premium of about a half per cent. 
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Mr. 9452. The transaction is, so to say, as fw as 

iiecoombe, regards the market generally, entirely n private 
one between the office, the broker, and the 
■T~ buyer ?—Y cs. 

4 auiy t» 7 i, 9453 . It is not offered in the market in large 

amounts?—It is not. 

9454. You think that it would be prejudicial 
to the jirice that would be obtained if the Govern¬ 
ment came into the market less frequently and 
with larger sums?—We do think so certainly, 
and experience has proved it. In the year 
1859-60, in which we were dealing only with 
6 per Cent. Stock, on the 23rd of August we 
issued on tender stock at the rate of 97, and 
under the system I. have just been referring tx», 
we ubtaiiied 102/. 10s. . 

9455. Did you obtain 102/. 10 «. in 1859?— 
Yes, for 5 per cent; again in 1860 61, we ob¬ 
tained 104 within a fraction, and for .that issued 
on tender we only got 98 /. 14 s. 

9456. For the same stock at the same time?— 
Yes, and I have particulars for other .jieriods 
showing the oiteration of the two methods, with 
a similar result. 

9457. How much of the last Parliamentary 
authorised sUa-k of 8,000,000 /. remains still to 
be sold ?—In round numbers about 4,000,(K>0 

1 think. 

9458. Mr. /TffW’ccW.] May I ask you if you 

can explain how it is that you can sell this 4 per 
Cent. Loan at lOlJ ;■ is it because it is a Parlia¬ 
mentary loan that you can sell it at 101 while 
5 per (\mt. Stock stands, at the present moment, 
at about 109?—1 can only explain it so far that 
it is, 1 think, justly regarded by the pul)lic as a 
very good security, and it has tlic advantage of 
being dealt in at all times, and recorded in the 
books of the Hank of lOngland in the same way 
as the Government Stocks. ^ 

9459. But I am afraid that the jmblic are 
tleliuleil; is not the security exactly the same in 
U’Ciy respect as the security of the Ttuliun 5 iter" 
Cent.?—The security is tlic same in regard to 
the 4 as to the 5 per Cent. Stock, but the latter 
may be paid off in 1880. In tlio case of the 
Iiidiun 5 per Cent. Rupee Paper, you can only 
obtain your iutcrest in India; you have all the 
difficulties of exchange. . 

9460 But, allowing for that, the Indian 5 per 
C'cnt. Loan returns a considerably larger interest 
than these 4 j)cr Cents. ?— The India 5 j)cr Cent. 
Stock returns a larger intei-est, but tlie Stock 
may be jiald olf at jiar in 1880. 

9461. Mr. Crawford.^ Is not tlie price of the 
India Rupee Loans very much governed by the 
periods in which they come in course of payment? 
—Y es. 

9462. You have a large loan coining in course 
of jMiyment very shortly, I believe?—Yes. 

9463. W'hcn ?—In January 1872, we have the 


option of paying off in India the 5 per Cent. 
Loan of 1856-7. 

9464. Of course the option of a 5 per Cent. 
Loan in stock which coihos in course of payment 
in a few montlts must be very different from that 
which has 15 years to run?—Undoubtedly, 

9465. Ad to these loans that you ate now 
making in London under Parliamentary sanction, 
at what periods are they redeemable?—The 
4 per Cent. Ijoan in 1888 1 not before. 

9466. Mr. Fawcett.] You do not think, do 
yon, as to tjns particular loau which was raised 
by the authority of Parliament, that the fact of 
I’arliament giving its sanction to the loan, im> 
jmscs upon the English jicople any greater obli¬ 
gation to pay the intetest on it, supposing India 
could not pay it, than it does to my the interest 
on the rest of the mon^ which India boirows ? 
—11ml is a question which I think I can hardly 
answer; it certainly is not legally imposed upon 
them. 

9467. r once heard a very eminent official at 
tlic 1 ndia House siiy, that he thought England 
was morally hound to jiay ; and wliat I am afraid 
of is, that while this loan stands at high prices^ 
from the fact of Purlifunent giving a sanction to 
it, the public believe in our mural obligation to 
pay the interest of it ? — 1 think that Indian 
official to whom you refer could hardly have 
hocu in the Financial Dojiartmeut. 

j)468. Perhaps you would rather not give on 
opinif>n ujion the point, but I think it is a very 
important tWng to get at, because a great deal 
of trust money is invested in that; you do not 
think that the mere fact of Parliament allowing 
this loan to be raised imposes any moral obligor 
tion upon the English people to pay it?—No, 
1 thiiik not; l)u< it imj^ioses a certain amount of 
rcsiMmsibility on Parliament, I ajiprehend, to 
see that India is so governed that the creditors 
shall have good sccunty. 

9469. Mr. Crawfoi-d,^. The authority granted 
by Parrminent to the India Office to borrow 
money in Ibis country is no more than the au¬ 
thority granteil by Parliament to n railway com- 
]>any to borrow money, is it ?—No. 

9470. Mr. li. Dmison.'] The courts of law 
arc now ]iermittcd by statute to invest money 
ill Indian loans, are they not ?—They are; there 
is a special 'Act for that purpose. 

• 9471. Would there be any objection to lay 
before the Committee a tabulated statement, 
showing for a given number of years, say, the 
lost 10 years, the amount of money that has 
been drawn upon India, and tlie rate at which 
it has been drawn?—None whatever.—(Vide 
Appendix,) 

9472. Mr. Fawceit.1 Should you have any 
nbjection to lay before uS the weekly amount of 
the cash balances at the Bank of England for the 
last year ?—Certainly not.—(Vide Appendix.) 
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SMEE AYETON, in the Ciiaiii 


Mr. James Geddks, called in ; and Examined. 


9473. What has been your oc- 
cupatiou in connection with 1 ndin ?—1 have been 
in the Bengal Civil Service since 1861, and I 
have resided in India since 1861. 

9474. Arc you still in the service ?—Yes. 

9475. And you ate at home on leave ?—On 
furlough. 

9476. Mr. FawcpttJ] I believe that you were 
sent down to Orissa to administer relief in the 
famine there, were j'ou not, in your official 
capacity ?— Yes. I w'as sent with special powers; 
aa collector and magistrate in the three districts 
of Orissa. 

9477. You obtained your appointment, did you 
not, through open competitive examination, in 
which you occupied the first place in the final 
examination ?—Yes. 

9478. Have you anything to tell the Com¬ 
mittee about the famine in Orissa, and its causes ? 
—Among the different antecedents, variable and 
invariablo, which led to the famine, the chief ante¬ 
cedent which could have been varied has never, 
I think, been sufficiently adverted to, ami that 
antecedent was the weight 'of the Government 
taxation. 

9479. I suppose, when you say that the famine 
was caused by the weight of Government taxa¬ 
tion, you mean that tlie province of Orissa was 
depleted of produce, which was exported to pay 
the Gtiverument taxes?—It was so. The food 
reserve of Orissa was unduly depleted in 1865, 
and had been normally depleted unduly in each 
of many previous years.. When a short monsoon 
came it resulted in very severeTamine. 

9480. The idea that you wish* to convey is, 
that considering tliat there are, at periodic in¬ 
tervals, unfavourable seasons in-India, it is cus¬ 
tomary to keep stores of food, and these stores of 
food were exhausted*inorder to pay the. taxis? 
—-llhat the food reserve of one year, the pro¬ 
ceeds of the crops of one yeat' being sold off to pay 
the taxes, insufficient was left for the following 
year in which Uie rains might-^ short 

•4*1. Then, aocording to your ideas, mcreasing 
OA0. 


exports are by no means a conclusive test of the Mr, 
prosperity of India, but rather the reverse? — J. Oeddef- 

Often the reverse of prosperity, because the ex- -- 

j)orts .are very largely compulsory. 7 ••“'y 1871 . 

9482. That, in fact, the more la.xation increases 
the more exjiorts would increase, in order to pay 
the taxes ?'- -T os. Of course the cxjtorte would 
increase otherwise, and 1 do not attribute tlie 
whole of the increase of exportation to the in¬ 
crease of taxation, but 1 do attribute a lar^e jior- 
tion ol it to that cause, atid T demur, tlnVefore, 
to the inference usually drawn from increasing 
exports and increasing imports. 

9483, But we have been infoniiod that the 
famine was due to a want of irrigation in Orissa, 
and that that want will be likely to be supplied 
by tlie currying out of certain .works, wbicn arc 
known as the Orissa Irrigation Works. Do you 
agree with lliatojiinion?—Yes, the country would 
be much benefited by the irrigation works pro¬ 
vided, that is, lliat tlie cost of the irrigation works • 
be not defrayed by Orissa. 

9184, But are these irrigation works likely to 
prove remunciativc, or are they likely to tb.’ow 
additional taxation on the country ?—Additional 
taxation over India, do you mean. 

9485. Yes? — Wlicthcr on Orissa or not 
specially, yet certainly on India, and with India, 
of course on Orissa. 

9480. But then <lo you think that they arc 
permanently likely to prove unreinnuerative, or 
do you incline to the opinion previously expressed, 
that they have been carried out so incompletely 
that you cannot tell yet whether tlu'y will prove 
remunerative ?—;There is quite enough to enable 
one to toll w-hethor they will remunerate, whether 
they will bear even their interest charge. 

9487. Then you wish to express the opinion 
that already enough of these works is iu operation 
to enable an opinion to be formed, whether they 
will be ultimately remunerative or not ?—That 
is so. 

9488. Wliat is your opinion then, judging 
from the parts of these works that are already in 

3 K 4 operation, 
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Mr. opemtidu, ns to their future chnnco of being re- is that tlie famine could not have been sovovo, be 
J. Geddes. innnerative or unremuncrativc ?—That they will cause practically from the fibres which you have 

— not be remunerative. A million of money has quoted there was no'remmon of revenue, or 

7 July 1871 . gjicnt, and the works have been carried on scarcely any remisnon of revenue ?~Tlto colleo* 
over 10 years; I should doubt very much if the tions were very severe, and Warren liaatingg,is 
works which are completely finished would yield explaining why he eou^d not send home enough 
an income sufficient to jmy the repairs or the to pay the dividends; theTprossure was very 
working estahlishment or both. great to find revenue, and yet notwithstonding 

948!). Do you think that that-part that has so great hardship the remissions granted only 
been finished, forms a fair averngc s.'unple oi' the amounted to tliis trifle. Now the atatonient as to 

rcUmis likely to he yielded by the whole works? a third of the population having ®ed is ofilv a 

—I do: and the works have had the benefit of casual statement, controverted on tlie very race 
official influence, and of all the official encourage- «f it by the figcal'Btateinent& 
incut which could bo secured, so much so that 949,You want to convey the idea, that if 
I rcineinher a leading xemiudar in Orissa object- anything like a third of the population had died, 
ing, before the Famine (foniinissioners, to the or if the famine had been ns severe as it was 
then, Cominissioner of Orissa as being wlmt he lately in Orissa, there would have been a great 
oiilled stony-liearfed, in this way, that he wislicd remission of rcyenuo?—Yes, much greater than 
the water to he taken on terms which, accord- the.figures quoted by Dr. Hunter would indicate. 
, ing to him, would not pay the cultivator. 9496. Was there a very oonsidcrahle remission 

9-190- Then what your evidence would lead to of revenue in the Orissa famine ?—I liavc notthe 
is (his, that a million Ims been spent l)v Govern- figures of .the remission seiinratcly, but the 
ment in thc.^c irrigation wt)rks, and that the figures of the famine of Bengal and Gai^am in 
return will be not more than sufficient, even 1866, purport to show the sums spent or remitted 
ultimaicly to cover the working expenses and by Oovenimciit as being .'ll 6 , 000 /. 
the necessary rt^pairs, ami will not return any- 9197, Which was a much greater remission 
thing of interest ?—^Vill not sijfliee to pay tlie than that in the famine which took place in 1770? 
working rcj)air 8 and (he working e-stablishmcnt, —Much greater in proportion, Oris-m and Lower 
and will tliereforc yield nothing for interest. Bengal arc given at 249,1291, that is spent or 

9491. Have you ever made any comparison remitted, spent, thatis to say, in relief, oi* remitted 
from official and historical doeuments, as to (he in revenue. The corresponding sums mentioned 
frequency of. famines iindci’ native and British by Dr. Hunter, arc those 1 wish to contrast. I 
rule?—i have imiuired into that very carefully. have aiot got all the figjxres from Dr. Hunter. I 
9192. And what is the result of those careful am si)caking partly from memoiy, as I only had 
inquiries ?—My impicssioii i.s thiit famines have a few hours’ notice that I vyas to be exauxiued. 
ht en on the. increase under I'lugli.sli ride. That 9498. Gan j ou quote from mcraorv what the 

- U not the general ojdnion among officials in amount remitted and spent was ?—t'rom notes 

India, I .should add. somewhat incomplete xnadc sometime ago, 1 think 

9493. On what do you base that opinion; to he says that there was a remission and relief of 

what cause do you attribute this increase of at most 80,0001. 

famine?—Many things, .<11011 as llicsc. In 9499. You having expressed the opinion, which 
looking at the iiistory of the old lamiii.ea for <‘crtaiu1y is eoxxtrary to tlic opinions that have 
example, which is told in Himtei's'• Annals of been often expressed before us, that famines arc 
liural Bengal,” you find that he speaks, if I re- more frequent under British rule than under 
member rightly, of a morfalily of 10 millions in the ii.-itivc rule, to what do you attribute the fact 
famine of 1770 , of a thml of the whole pojnilation which at first sight certainly seems extraor- 
Imving been cut oflT. If you try to verily that ex^ diiiary?—To tire necessity, under our Govern- 
traorilinary stafement, it seems difficult to sup- ment, of disposing of nxox'c produce of tbc land 
pose that society could have gone on after a loss for sale abroad than under native govurnments. 
of 10 niillious.of people; that a pojndatioix. of 9500. And you think that it haslxcen necessary 
30 millions coxild Imvc carried on any kind of to dispose of more pi’oduce for paying increased 
social order, after a loss so great as 10 millions taxation?—Yes; and also, from me mere fact that 
of pcojile. It seems difficult to suppose that the the govGrnnicxxt is a distant one, whereby the cost 
xr'cteoi-olpglcal eomlitions of the famine of 1770 of the transportatioxx hasto.be borne by the native 
could luivc been so universal, that they could taxpayers. Tliere must be a very great difference 
liax e affected all Bengal, dry parts and wet parts, between a condition of society in wliich the pro- 
so very much and so uniforxnly, ns to cut off so duce of the land is consumed upon the laud, and 
many ju'ople. Aceorilingly, on referring to the a condition of society in which a portion of the 
authority on xvhich Dr. IJuxiter bases tlie state- produce has to be metrorted to a place on the 
ment, 1 find that it is merely a casxial state- other side of tlie glolic, and sriU,„inorc so 
ment in a report of Warrmi Ilastings, in which when the industry of the taxpayer U only 
the Govex'nor is nuiking ret nnxs'of the x’evenue,- agricixlturol, and so cannot tender any other than 
and those returns of revenue certainly do not bulky, unmanufactured articles, costly of tians- 
bear out the statement that a mortality so great port and possibly liable'to decay, 
as 10 niilliunS; .existed. For example, T have 9501. But do not you think that this dis- 
notes of the figures of the remissions, shoxving the advantage, which jrou have attributed to the 
extent to which the revenue fell short in that necessity of exrjorting produce, has beeu inqre 
year. The net collections are returned in tliat than counterbalancca by the advaiiti^es that 
very report of Warren Hastings which Dr. Hunter English rule Ixae conferred upon India in carry- 
quotes in 1768-69, at 1,052,000 7., in 1769-70, ing out .public wodcs ?— -No, X do not thx^ so. 
the year of tlie dearth, at 1,031,000 in 1770-71, If the oopt of the public works is to be defrayed 
the year of famine and mortality, at 1,040,000/., io India, certainly not. 
and in 1771-72 at 1,053,0(K)/. 9502. Then du you think, looking u^xHi, it 

9494. Then what you think those figures show simply as a fiaaincMl queitionj that taking the 

.puhUc 
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{ mblic works as. a whole, the burden which tliey 
lavc thrown upon the |ie6ple of India in the 
form of 'increased taxation is greater in com- 
arisun with the advantages which they have, 
eriyed from having time public works ?—Most 
certainly ; for example^ in too c^o of railways. 

9503. But should you say, speaking generally, 
that the railjvays up to the present time havo 
conferred no fiuanclul udvantiui;cs in 1 ndia on th.c 
general mass of the people?—No advantages 
coinDionaurate with the cost. For cxain|)lo, they 
have never paid their own interest charge cm 
any fair way of stating the exjicjnditure of the 
railways. 

9504. Have-you any facts hy whicji to sustain 
that opinion with regard to every line, that no 
line has paid its interest charge? - Ves; of 
course I am aware that the iieeiiunts of some of 
the railway cumpauies, at least tlKise of the 
East India Railway Cdmpany, do purport to show 
that they ^vc defrayed their cost aud earned o\ or 
the guaranteed dividend in some Indl’-ycars. 

9505. You seem to say that the hccounts 
of these railways are even more unfavourable 
ilinn they are represented to he; would you give 
us some ligures to illustrate that, ojiinioii ?—In 
thp 42nd and .43rd paragraphs of the. 1a.st 
Parliamentary Railway Report ("Mr. Danvers’ 
General Report), he says, “It would. thus 
appear that a sum of 15,8(i4,.344/. has during’ 
the last 20 years, while the railways have been 
in course oi execution, been drawn from the 
revenues of India for the. jeayment of tlie 
guaranteed interest.' This givcis an average: of 
about 793,000/. a year. In some years it has 
amounted to more Uinn twice that sum; in others 
it has been much less. The largest sum was 
1,700,474/. in 1868-69; the smallest C7,(»43/. 
in 1805-66.” lie goes on to say, “ AVhile the 
State has been making this annual eoutributic;n 
towards the railways, it must he borne in mind 
that it has for some years derived a direct pecu¬ 
niary benefit from them, both by the conveyance 
of mails free of charge, and the conveyance of 
troops, both horse and foot, at the lowest lures, 
and thcii' baggage, ammunition, camp eciuipagc, 
and equipments, at the lowest rates chargeable 
for goods of that kind. The saving lluis cfl’ccted 
must be considerable, aud nearly, if I'lot qiiil'c 
equivalent to the amount of the aiinual average 
charge hitherto incurred by ,tlie revenues of the 
country for tlie guarantee. This charge, it may 
he hoped, will gradually diminish as .the lines are 
completed, arid the deficit ullimatelv converted 
into a Bu^lus." In the rest of the lleport, and 
in other Reports, he gives ,tho usual statements 
of the capital account, and of the traffic returns, 
and of the guaranteed interest. But those ca]iital 
accounts not only are never closed, but arc being 
perpetually kept open. Therefore those accounts. 
seem tome to be insufficiently stated. For example, 
lahalli mote from a Minute of Lord Lawrence, of 
the 16 mi of August 1867, in the Parliamcntai-y 
corresj^ndence relating to extension of railways 
in Inffia. He says, “ I would take tliis occasion 
also to a%m plainly what is too often overlooked, 
that the Government in Its relation* with these 
jlpianintecd railway companies is hy no means an 
intrusive power whicli has no pecuniary interests 
at stoke which it may legitimately protecft. It is 
estimated that while the companies wilt have to 
supply about 81 millions for the railways now 
under construction, the Government contribution 
will lie 7J miilions for land, loss by exchange 
0.49. 


and supervision, 14 1 millions fur interest paid in 
excess of net ravenues, and4.j millions in inte¬ 
rest due on tliosc payments of guaranteftd interest. 
Til all, the. Government will have paid 26| mil¬ 
lions against the conqianics’ 81 inillioijs. This is 
no visionary contribution, and it i.s monstrous to 
say that iindfcv su^h t'ircuniRtanccs the (.lovcrn- 
ment Is (loing anything beyomi its plain duty to 
tlie Indian comiminity when it recpiircs that 
every pos.-llilc ])recaiition sliiill be taken to 
prevent wii.sic.” . So tliatdn taking the accounts, 
liir c.\aniplo, at the ligures put iu 1867 , it would 
be necessary for any jii.'st view as to whether (he 
railways are remunerative or not to c.\liibit in 
the capital aepount not only tlio srmlllioiis of 
the coiiijianies, but iii.so these 264 niillioiu; of the 
Government subsidy. It would be ncccs’Sary to 
debit a charge for flic interest on these 2 Ci 
millions, (o ineludo in the rcekouing of the 
annual e.vpense.s a eliargc for Ihe infere.'-t due 
to tlic (Jovenunent on the 204 millions; for 
tliese 2 ()i millions were not obtained out of 
annual, revenue. , 

9506. (Sir Might J .a.'ik. does 

that 26 miHions coiinirise the loss of revenue on 
the land given to the railway eompanios?— 
Yes, l<see it does ; seven aud a half millions for 
land, i.s, 1 presume, the actual compeusatioii. 
AV'liether It incliules the revenue, aiiiiuul revenue 
demand (the .Inmna or animal land-tax) of tlie 
land actiuircd, I do not know. I am not sure that 
tho revenue which the (Jovcrnuient write off in 
their l>ooks, having made oyer the land, is included 
in the above calculation of Lord Lawrence. 

9507. Ml'. Junmi'U.\ So that, basing your 
opinion iijion that ^Iliiiile of. I,ord Lawrenec's, 
if you wanted to rcjiresent tlie 'tiu.aneial po.sition 
of the railways correctly, you would say llint the 
Government have gu.aranteed r> per cent, upon a 
capital of 81 million.s spent by private companies, 
and thill, in addllion to that guarantee, they have 
subskliscd the railways by an exjieuditurc of 264 
millions?—Tliat is 8 o,.J think. 

9508. I understand that, leaving out of con¬ 
sideration the subsidy of 26) millions, and taking 
simply tlic fact ofllic. giiaraiifce, the (lovornincnt 
lose at the firesent lime about a milliou, and 
three quurler.s annually, do (hey not ?—The Iofi.s, 
1 think, is a milliou and a half, you may take it 
so generally, aud in the last Budget, I think, it 
figured at 1,800,000/. 

D.'jOO. But looking to the future, sujiposhig 
that flic railway system will be continued and 
developed, do you think that that Iom is likely 
to increase or to decrease, and would you men¬ 
tion any facts on which ymt base yonr o]»inion, 
whatever 11 may he ? — If the railways go on us here¬ 
tofore, I do not think that tho loss Avill decrease., 

9510. T suppose you would tliink that it will 
not decrease, because you think (hat tlie best 
lines of country have been |oceiij)ied,-iiiKl that the 
new railwaya will be carried through countries 
which are not so productive for railway enter¬ 
prise as those through which" the railways at pre¬ 
sent run?—That is s«; uml also us to tlie ciqiital 
accounts on existing railways, they never do 
close them definitely, and say, “ We will not 
havo any more cxpeiiditiifc debited to capital.”- 

9511. So tliat, as a matter of fact, even on the 
existing railways whose returns are not sufficient 
to pay the guarantee of 5 per cent., tho capital 
account is never closed ?—1 think not; for ex¬ 
ample, on that Great India Peninsula Railway, 
which has been referred to, a sum (1 have seen 

3L it 
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it stated tlifl’crcntlv: 1,300,000/., I think, it Avas 
stated .'It l>y the Secretary of State) was cxiiended 
in rehiiildhig liridges ami viaducts which, as the 
Duke of Argj le said, had come down by the run. 

1 hav(? loojjed in Mr. Danvers' Keports to find 
sonic iigtired infonnatiuu about tbat>uffuir, and I 
haver not I'uiiud it. 

Sonic of the railways that have lately 
been carried out have heen rather military raii- 
ways which arc said to be very remunerative, 
for in.xtance, the railway to Pcshawur ?—1 have 
no ))ersonal knoAvlcdgc of that country. 

t'.'il.'t. Do you knoty anytliing of n.railway 
iipmi which, evidence lias lieeii given hero; can 
you mentionanyof thccireuinslunccswliicli caused 
the (lovernmeiit to buy a railway from ('alentta 
to Port (.Inmiiig for which railway docs 

not ]my half its working e.xpciiscs?--1 do not 
know aiiytbiri'i more than simply wliut was pnb- 
Jishcil. 'llic iiiilwny failed to ]iay its workingcx- 
pcii.sc.s, and (he (lovcniincnt, under the jirovisioiis 
of the charier, wliicli could Itavc been enforced 
hen.' byaolloii in 'Wc.stniiii.ster Jlal.l, I presituic, 
bought if np. The amount in (juestiou T think 
was /. 

Ooll. Do yoit know what ]tract.ieal coiiive is 
adopted to give the CJovorniiicnt .siiflicien't iiifor- 
inatioii to enable fliciii to decide Avlndlier such a 
line as that ought to be guaranteed or not?—1 
liavi; no official knoAvlcdge or pcwonul knowledge 
of that; I merely know ns any other resident in 
India would knoAv. , 

!W15. What is the-opinion amongst th> rosi- 
dciils in India as to the course that was lulopled? 
—Certainly tlie general opinion among the resi¬ 
dents in India is that llie railways Avlll pay ; the 
comnioii opinioif is that if a sufficient distance of 
time be allowed they Avill pay. J am stating my 
oAvn opinion. 

ti.'ilfi. Do you kiioAV anything about the capital 
that Was spent on a railway'that Avas alluded to 
at onr last .silting, the .hibbulpore braiieli of the 
East India Jiaihvav'. wJiicIi, during a. hidf-year, 
(lid ijol pay il.s Avorkiiig expenses?—iSo; I have 
merely IraAclIed over it; that is .'ill. 

boD. To w'h.at .eircuuislaiiei''do you atlriliute 
the ihet that the railways eannol pay .this gua¬ 
rantee of o per cent,; do you allribiite, it to the 
general ))Overty and iiiipiddiicliveiiess of the 
eoniilrv. or do you rather attribnty it to a great 
waste of money AvhicJi has been going on Avliilc 
the railway,s Iiave been earned out, and-I .0 the 
cxliwagnjit cost at Avbii.li they have been eou- 
stnielcd?— I should rather attribute it fo tlic 
Impossibilily of getting railways niado on any 
system that Avoiihl pay: l.lu^ inherent impossi¬ 
bility, I mean, of Eiigii.di-niade rail-w'uys paying 
ill India. 1 ibink tliiil the c(juntry is too poor 
to aflord Eiigli.di railway.s, and, certaiiily, loo 
poor to allord_ English railways in wliieli the 
shareholders have very little responsibility. 

WTiat you rather ui.can, I siijiposc, is 
this: that if the (.ibvi'rnmcnt gnaraiitce 5 per 
cent., the shai’choldei’a-getting a reiuarkahly good 
rettirn for,their money, there is no interest to 
jiriictise economy ?—I’liat Avonld be twi much to 
say. I would not eaj' \lial. 

9519. Then do you tliink tlmt the niilw'ays 
have been earried out on too ex[icneivd a system; 
that they have been made too co.stly ?—Certainly, 
judging from the results. , 

9520. You have just sjiokcn of the poverty and 
general unproductiveness of land in India; tliat 


opimon is contrary tt»-the general notions on the 
subject, is it not ?—Yes. 

9521. Have you ever made any eoraparisoa as 

to the yield of land in India with that in Eng¬ 
land ?—The general idea is that India is a very 
rich country. . ' , . 

9522. Have you any facts toffientiou on which 
to base that opinion of your.s?—It is very difficult, 
to obtain any jtrecise stetement on that ].>oiut; 
but .“0 far as my inqulrieii have extended I shoulil 
say that the yield of cereals from land in India 
per acre was less than in England. 1 should eay 
loss for cereals, as compared witli English produce^ 
or for cotton as conitiarod with American. 

9523. Ck<’iriuim7\ Perhaps one-hidf less?—- 
The official figmcH .usually published certainly 
Avould make it that, or under that. 1 think they 
Avould make it for cereals 800 lbs. per acre ia 
India (and L tliink it would be considered a good 
erojiiii India), and 1 , 000 lbs. in England. Itut a» 
to the stateineiils of the yi^d of land it.,is very 
difficult to get reliable statistics of that. 

9.521. Mr.Do y.ou take into consi¬ 
deration the relative vnliie-uf the land in India 
and the land in England? — That would not 
alfect the amount of weight of cereals. 

9525. Mr.Bcforellcave the subject 
of I’ublic Works and Kailwavs, is there any other 
remark that you Avoiild like to make on them ?— 
I would iioint out, for example, that in taking 
over the Orissa Irrigation Company it was 
well knoAvn tliat the company had been paying 
dividi^nds out of eajjital, and it was notorious 
that the slnire.s were at.a discount. 

952C>. Then did the (Jovernment take over a 
company whose shares Avere at a heavy dis¬ 
count, and take over the shares at par?—I be¬ 
lieve HO. 

9527. Did llicy give anything besides that ?— 
] think they gave 50,0007. as akonus, aud they 
gave also 14,000/, to give np a scheme'called 
the Bchar scliomc, for w'liich the comjiany had 
some kind of jirouiisc, lint for Avhich they were 
unable to raise the capital,. 

9528. Tlien is it your opinion that a company 
Avbosc sliarcs were at a very heavy discount, and 
wliicli bad been notoriou.dy paying dividends out 
of cajiital, Avas bought by the Ciovcmmeilt at 
par, and tcCcircd 50,000/, in addition?—I be¬ 
lieve those Avcrcttlie facts 

9529. And you statti that, opinion after perus- 
iiig the documents?—Ye.si 

9530. Mr. //. Denmm.l You have seen the 
controversy on the other side of ooilrse ?—I have 
beard that the company Avcrc very mnch dis- 
satislied. I caicfully c.xaminejl a file of “ The 
Times” on flie subji'ct. 

9531. Mr. lunrccttl T'oti have ma(lo somo 
general i-emaiks witli regard to the future pros- 
.]>ccts of railway enterprise in India., Have yon 
any general remarks to make Avitli reprd to the 
future piT^spects of irrigation works?—Yes; the 
general theory upon Avliicli they ai'c constructetd, 
that they Avill save the land revenue tmtas to 
mo financially futile. If tlie land revenue re¬ 
quires to be saAcd, it is obviously too high 5 if it 
is jirccarioiiH and liable to be lost, it is too high, 
and should be lowered. It would be mote sen¬ 
sible to lower the.land revenue demand. You can¬ 
not call it remunerative to retrieve ajtreciuiouB 
source of income. If there was a surplus upon 
which to. build a canal, it firoold be very well; 
but judging from the past results, I think it » 
not prudent to borrow money to build these 

canals. 
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«aiial«, and it seoms to be unroasonablc to jxro- 
po»c to borrow money, merely on the ground 
that you save your Wd reTenue, and tliat yon 
save the })aople from famine. The existing land 
revenue must be too high in that case. 

9532. 1 wish to convey your meaning as clearly 
a» possible to the Committee; Wltal your opinion 
would go to is this, that these iiTigation works 
are so uncertain in their returns, that you x!o 
not think that Government is justihtsl .in cari'y- 
ing them out with borrowed money, allhough 
you think it may bo justified in carrying them 
out if they have u 8ur|)lu.s 'do not tliink it 
is wise to build tliein out of borroweil money, if 
the lenders expect to be repaid their priu- 

9533. But arc not some of the irrigation woyks 
in India very remunerfitive, for instiinee, the 
Madras irrigation works ?—Tliey liiivc usually 
boon said to-be so, but I tliink that is mostly by 
crediting land revenue receijifs. 

9534. They mix up the laud rcvciine, .and yon 
may say, an irrigation rate together, and jmt it 
all down as return to ihe irrigiitioii works, you 
mean?—That is the nature of much of the re¬ 
turns, for example, on which Sir Arthur (iotton 
bases his statements of the (’•xtraordinary re¬ 
munerativeness of the irrigation ivorksin .Madras. 
Among the I’aiicrs on irrigation works laid before 
Tarliauient some time ago, tlua-e is a very earefui 
Bu]H)rt by Coloiiel Strachoy on tbaj snbjeci, ibc, 
general tenor of which' is that the capital ae- 
coimts have never been inaile up in any rational 
way. 

9535. And Joes this paper of Colonol St raclu'yV 
go to corroborate the ojiinion w’hieli- you have 
expressed, that land revenue and iiTigation rales 
ai‘e mixed up together, and nil put «lowu as a 
return to irrigation work'?—Yes: but Colonel 
Straehoy certainly thinks that in igation works 
do pay, that they are rcinuncratiyc. 

95M. But looking at the (piestioii as'one. of 
general taxation, I sn[>puse you think that as a 
raihvay or an irrigation work eonicrs simply a 
local or district advantage, it is unfair to tax 
the whole people of India'to carry them out?— 
Yea', I think it is monstrous to lax llu: people of 
Burmali in order that collonmay he earned down 
oheajier to Bombay. 

9537. You say, for instance, that the Hiirine.se 
poojilo who have never seen a ruilw-ayarc virtually 
taxed in older to get dow’ii the cotton cheaper to 
Bombay ?—Certainly. 

9538. And that you think is nnjnsl r —Yes; 
the Burmese jteoplc have to give 'their quota to 
the Imperial revenues, which go among other 
things to pay tlie interest on uurcmuue.rative 
railways. 

9539. With regard to the general revenue and 

expendituTe, what are your views, ns to Ihe pro¬ 
spect <uf expemStuTO increasing nr diminishing, 
aaid the revenue increasing‘or diminishing ?—1 
certainly think that the expenditure is always on 
the increase, and on the moreasc more rapidly 
than tlie revenue is increasing. .1 tliink also that, 
this is d permanent feature of Indian finance. ■ I 
think that our cost of administering India in¬ 
creases more rapidly than the natives"capacity to 
pay for k. • 

9540. Why do you that the increase of 
expenditure is likely to bo ‘a permanent feature 
of Indian administration?—One of the normal 
features of life in India is the everlasting en- 
kaiMement ef the price of food, dating for example 
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very largely from about the mutiny time; the 
era of the great e.\peuditure of borrowed money 
by ..tlie Government and by the railway eom- 
pauies, and the era-' of the great drain iqion 
India for 'the interest charge iqwm those ex¬ 
penditures. ■ That erihanceinent of the price of 
food is very largely due to Ihe necessity rtf de¬ 
porting a great .deal oi' the eounlrv’s prodneo to 
])ay for the loss in giiafiuileeirig’the dividends 
on fhe'se railways, and iikso to ptiy'i'or the inlerest 
on the monies required lo.niuke good the IVeqiient ' 
dcticlts of (■iuvernrneiit. Moreover tlie eotirc 
co.st of adminislTatioii rise.s at the same, time 
in jiroportion'. I'ivery servleii lliat ihe Govern- 
ment mpiires has to he eari-ied on aj a e.on- 
stantly inereasing eo.sl. That i.s oiU' I'ea^on. 
Another reason is that.the standard of <'omrortiu 
Eogliind ri-es, and tlierefprt the <•o,st,o^1he iirniy 
in India is e.onstiiiitly on (he inerea.-=e. If il v*erc 
poa.sihle lo got a chronological return of the 
amount jiaid ibr cimqieiisiition to (In- naiive 
Iroo.ps I'orliie dearness ol' provisions Xroin year 
to )ear, 1 think you would have a clear state¬ 
ment, wliieli would he something like a v.ieasiire 
of the iin'l'easiug deiirne.ss of food., 

9541. Sir G. 7/7//g//eA/, I 1 think (he rule is 
that if'Ihe jiriee of grain he above it! ,-ecis the 
rupee, ihen tlicv get eonipeiisation ; is not duit 
'so?—'^I'lial is the jirioeiple of il, ami tlieivfore 
the aggregate of over ]U’ice which ha.s to he jiaid 
to all the ;cpoy.s. year liy year, would he a fair 
test. I “iippose il. will apjicar in the .stalislies of 
the ensuing military part of the finaneial M-rhd 
wliieli i.s now being juihlishcd in Calcnlla. 

■ 9542. Air. Fni&qf1l.'\ A’oii tliinlc. llien. there 
has been a greal increase of price.-', and ilial llicre 
is likely to eoutluiie lo he an increase i.f prii'es. 
and that as the ]niee of eoniiiuHlilic.'. i.-. iaereased 
the’expenses of(iipvernmeiit luust inereaf'c’;'—A cs, 
that is, so, and that the nalives have not all of 
them a eoniniensiirate advantage for dial. Among 
the eonseqiienee.sof tlieeoaqmlsorv de|ru-talion of 
ju'odiicc to pay for foreign charge.-is. 1 think, llu- (Ve- 
qiieni e.ailledisease in liRli;i. (Ircatci'aiol greater 
areas have to he jvnt under cro|), e.alde have lo 
he worked more and inore, (he area of pa.-rnrago 
diminishes, and mueli of the procinee lias to be 
shi])|)e<l away tonieet.llie paynient.s in London; 
and thal is (he reason. It is heran.-e of the 
liold dial we have of India, that oiir trade with 
India is so much larger (liiin that of any other 
country is. 

fl.')43. You rather agree, 1 suppose, with the 
o|)iuion that 1 ligve seen exjiressed in (he thil- 
eiitta Correspondent's letter in “ 'I'lie Tithes;" that, 
for instance, taking Alalwa, peojilc there are 
Hufl'ering from this c.ircumslancc, that a consider¬ 
able area of their country which before was 
dcvotcil to the growth of food wliich wtis con¬ 
sumed by the jieople is now glvcti up to the 
growth of cotton and epium for foreign exporta¬ 
tion?—Y'es; but yonduivc to notice the condi¬ 
tions that tlierc are in- that eountry, in the 
country of which I siip|Hi.se “ Tlie Times ’’ corre- 
spomleiit vtas cjicaking, you have partly a native 
Government. Of course it is the intuiencc oi' 
the English Olivcnimciit under whleli any e.on- 
sidcrablc area’is devoted to opium. The market 
I'cr opium would cease if our gun-boats in 
China ceased to enforce our treaty rights there, 
and it is certainly under our influence thai 
ite growth is maintained. If .we left India, there 
certainly would not be eo mucli cultivation of 

3 L 2 opium; 
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Opium: llio milivo jirierfs would very soon dis¬ 
pose of it. 

‘J.'flt. Yon have retbrrecl to one eircumatance 
■ atl'eeliii" the expenditure, tmme'ly, the"riuluiil and 
Kleady iiicrease of prices {'oiuj' on, but how do 
you eoiifider (hat tlic rise in the standard of 
liviiif«in Kiifrbind, and its beeoiuiu" more oxpen- 
Hive, nfi'cetH (lie cost of (roveriiineut in India?— 
The. English soldier i.snbt to be recruited, except 
on Iiardcr and harder IcrniH. '.riie figures of the 
increase of cost of the uiuny areof course notorious; 
the army oxjienditurc is coiistanlly on thciucreaac. 
.1 spoke just, now of (be export.s. Eroin the 
(Jovm niiient Table in the Calcutta annual slnle- 
luent of (be trade and navigation of Hritish 
India, dated lK7tl, wliieb gives a review from 
the earlic'it time of the trade, and wliieh is jiart 
of a financial series non; in.jnddieation, ita])|K:ars 
that the linliaii trade with England amounts to 
ahoni .(;,"i,(l(l(),()()(l/. sterling (exports and imjmrta 
together j, anil that the coasting trade <tf (he In¬ 
dian seas annniiitsto 21 ,out(,()()()/. Stithatyonbave- 
this faet. 'i’he maritime exelninges of a population 
of 2 (i(l,(»('(),(KKt, in India with eaeh other ainount 
to oidy 21,0(I<),(KI() /. sterling, and the maritime 
exchanges with Kngland, a nnnoter pojmlation 
on the other side of the gobc, and of only 
:J(),0(U), ()(!(>, ainonnt to (>.'),()(M),(l(i(i/. sterling. 
Tlie dis|iro])ort.ion aEo is really much greatorthnir 
the figures indicate, heeansC mneii of what is set 
d..wn as Coasting trade rf|ires<'nls goods on their 
way to or from England, Inil. entered in the 
minor |iorls of primary entry or dise.harge. In 
fact, it is slin])ly the eirenn'istanee that we have 
the tiominion of India that makes our trade larger 
for the most j'art. 1 refer to all this with refer¬ 
ence to the increased cost of food. 

5 ),' 1 - 1 '), AVhat yoii mean to convey by saying 
that the rise in the st.andtiril of living in England 
.afi'eets ibe ex]ienditiire in India, is'ibis, that as 
labour becomes more expensive in I'biglainl, and 
connnoditios lieeomc more (‘Xiiete-ive in l'’.ngland, 
evervtblng that India obtains from England, 
Jiameiy, (he labour of her soldiers and other 
jietiple, and tdso her eomniodities, she will have 
to pay a higher price for?—'J’liat is .so, and it 
willeimtinne until the servl<‘e.s to India will be 
given on oilier Ilian merely the prinejjilcs o( sell- 
inleresl': 1 mean, so long ns iteoiitiniies a matter 
of. reniiincration, ealeiilated merely on .self-inte¬ 
rest, and until England looks ii|ion the dominion 
of India as a duty to be aduiinislered partly at 
(lie co,st of England. 

b.'ilt!.- !“.lill wboever imy.s for it (and I donut 
think there is nineh elnitiee of England paying 
for It), the services whieb England renders to 
India in sending licr commodities and lubonr, of 
eour.se will inv(*lve a larger charge ns ibal labour 
and those eouimoditics become more oxjicnsive. 
That is what you wish to be understood, is it not ? 
— A’es, but I express 110 opinion ns to tlie proba¬ 
bility of England agreeing to’ dcfr.ay any part of 
the cost of India. 

9 . 517 . Eow yon have alluded to eireumstatices 
on wliieh you base the opinion, that expeiiditprc 
in India is likely to continually bmreasc; can 
yon state any retisons which justify your opinion, 
that revenue is not likely to increase with in¬ 
creasing expenditure, ana in the same propor¬ 
tion ?—Yes; the Iiistory of Indian finance shows 
that. I question very much, for example, whether 
our net land Irevenue defrays the cost of our 
army. The figures of the net land retenue for 
example, from 1814-15 to 1868-69, are given at 


{lages 28 and 29 of Part 3 of the Calcutta finan¬ 
cial Serial. In the last year 1868-69, the land 
revenue gross is set down at 22,374,936 1. sterling, 
and the net land- revenue is set down at 
19,669,369/. Now I have a statement of the 
cost of the army for -that year 1868-69. The 
cost of the army in that year may be set down 
generally:— 
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w..! ■ 1 In liuilft. 

1 

Ktnrei. 

1 othpf 

1 ChMun. 

To»v. 

• £» 

£. 

£. 

£, 

iniiypiopcr 

873,Okt 


10 , 809,691 


!).748. Sir C. //V?///;€c/</.] But there is a re¬ 
covery oti (be other side tiudcr stores ?—1 have 
given the l:md revenue, gross as’wcll tis not, and 
J can only indicate the comparison generally. 
But. I fancy the jmr contra of receipts by sets-off 
from the, army is slij^ht. Then proceeding with 
the remaining items of the cost of the Indian 
mililnry system, there are also tbc.se charges all 
debiliiiile to the military expenditure:— 


, £. 

II. Marine ....... 700,701 

III. Sti.ies. 248,101 

IV. Olln-r cliargea ..... 101,4.50 

Then:— ’ J,i4o,03o 

V. wlilcli i.-i matiily a 

liillltiiry pliai-Ke .... I(13,t>n0 

VI. Meilii-iil Hprvipp (also mainly an army 

pIiHi'gp) . -■ . . ' * . 380,361 


VII. I’lililic wiirkK fiitpreil under lliu 

(iijiiiriil lieuding Oulilic VVi-riM, but 
nlirliiiiKly iiutliiiig p.laa than u mill* 
tiiry cluii'KO:— . ' 

X’iiIiIIp nerhKi'uiilHlu-.vcniiatmctinn 1,876,167 

I’niilic wni'kH, uillitary ropaltn - 240,307 

Tutal 1*11111^ Works Military . - 2,12fi,5B4 

(.ii-and Tinul of all tUo Military ! . 

(;o»t, ineluiliiig TraiiRport, Mi«ll- > .6. 20,079,717 
pal, ami Eedp-iustical Servlcas -} * _ 

Ofcoiir.se llic medical services‘chntribute jiartly 
to the civirexpenditure, but it is inniuly a mili¬ 
tary charge, and on (he other hand, the army gets 
services from the civil department. But, generally 
s])caking, there remains this result, that the Cost 
of the army I.s unpleasantly near to the proceeds 
of the land revenue. 

9549. Mr. FnwccttJ] Then you think that 
those figures show that the net revenue of the 
whole land of India is absorbed by the cost of the 
army and uavy?—Yes; and the land revenue 
must alvvavs be the main source of income from 
an agi'icuftuml peojile. You have also this fact, 
putting' it in another way. The exports, say, 
putting them roundly, are 50,600,000 /., and thus 
you havea coiiiitryyicldingexjiorts of50,000,000/,, 
required to contribute 20,000,000 /. storting for 
an army. ' ■ . 

9,550. Now, looking at the land revenue for 
the next 20 or 25 years, what is your opinion as 
to its elasticity or inelasticity?—! certainly think 
that the revenue does not increase in proportion 
to the expenditure; I'.think that tiie expendi- 
surc is very elastic, And the income very 
stationary. 

. 9551. I will come to. other heads of expendiR- 
ture; but now, witii reference to the land 

revenue. 
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revenue, flo you say that?—Yea, I do. If yon look About a generation ago, you will find tliiit th’ Mr. 
ftt the figures of income from land revenue, and ex- customs revenue aftpenr-s to have been Larger pi>o_ J, OcMg. 
penditure on ^ account of land revenue, for portionntcly than now; very much larger allow . r „ 
example, in this Calcutta Serial, in the.first part ing for the increase of territory, but that was ^ 
of it, at pages 14 and 19, I think you will find owing fo'tlie .systenmf transit duties, which were 
that the increase in the cost of .a8scs.sing the land at that time e.rediled in the income, ahd which have 
revenue takes up a large proportion of. llie hi- long ago been ahoHshed. 

crease which is ohbsvu on tlie other side as tt.'itiO. Mr. J. H. Smith.} You said tiiut the 
income. (msfoms Itad ioereased very much after the 

9552. Mr. J^. B, S'mil/i.} Is'that every year? mwi'iwy \ {hAi{htnidinf/ait a/mlrm f Stiil/!me/i( to the 
—That is the normal fcitture of it. •It’itniss) docs not bear out that!—1 am speaking 

955.3. Would those cxpeiise.s of assessment be (if course liiiancially. I am speaking'of tlic 
an adhual expense ?—No,’ not all of tliem, eer- fin.anciiil s<'((iients on a givon iinteccdmit, and 
tainl^'; hut you have also, for example, the ]»on- the financial so(|Uont8 do u..tapiicarin the column 
siou charges for the colleclors. Those are a iier- till some time atijer. The miitiov ended in ]S5K, 
manent charge. In any case'the net proceeds of hut tlo' nccoinifs were not brought up till 
the land revenue coutinuc much the sam(‘, year 18.'i9-(i() or so. 

after year, if yoiijiutannexatiiMis aside. P.jtil. After the luiiliny, of course there would 

9.')54. Mr. jhhtim'c/t.} With refercuce to the be a .scarcity of everything, and an iin-rca.se on 
land that has bccti settled, either permanently or that a<'Coiint'/-'riie rate percent, of enstonis 
for 25 years, of course there can be no inenaise duties was increased at. that time on suverai 
with regard to tli6 permanently settled lands, and staiilc artiele.s, nlionl ISo!) or IH(lt). 
no increase as to the land settled for 25 years, l)5(i2, Mr. I'liirrill } Whal you mean to s.ay 
until the lap.«e of that* time ?—I do not know is this, that eoinpaiing tlje enstoms return f-inec 
about that. Of cour.se the arrangement for loeal I7!)2, they show that the jieople of India are 
cesses innv obviates part of tluat diHieulty. - • such ;'ni:i]l (“onaimers of foreign jirodnee tliat the 

9555. r will examine y(in upon that jioint jtro- euslonss duties liave no natural tendejiey to in- 
sently. You could not on this land put an eresises very nineli?—Not enough Ibr onr in(.’reii“e 
ndilitional cess for anything that was eonsiderod of expenditure. 

an inij.ierial ]iur|)o.sc, ctuild you?—No, that is iioti;!. And if you (dleinpl. to iiierease their 
generally held. rsite..^ of exjiort what took jdaee after the mutiny, 

9.556. Should yon say tlisit genendly the laud when tlse rales were increased, shows that .«ui“h 
of India, corasidering tlie just righlsof the peo]il(.. an inerease so materially affects the trade uf ilu; 
would bear a much lieavlcr asses,smeiit ? -No. 1 country that it has to be abamloiu'd?--Ve-, the 
shtmld not, . natives eon.suiue very little sea-borne eoniiiiodi- 

9557. Do you think it js heavily as-essed at lies, and what tluV do (auiMime are idrea.ly taxed 
the present time ?—1 think ki.s heavily ttssc.^sed, I very high. If is almost a normal feature uf the 
spenic gciieraUy of India. In liower IJengal of Caleutta Undget slUleiHent that the jMini.ster 
eour8etheCTOVcrninehtpro])(irtion,asiswellknown, congratulates the eonniry on the inere.ise of 
is comparatively a small proportion of the prodiiee, exports and iin|iorls, and jiuts it forward as a 
Anyone who was aef[uainted with tlie literal lire of ground of emifidenee in borrowing, but at the 
the settlement, the settlement reports, will Ilnd .same time regrets that be i.s unalile to secure an 
that wC arc always ready enough to acknowledge increase of reveirue ami income from siieli an 
that in th(! past WC have over a.ssessed districts; usual smiree as eiistoms. 

for example, in the- Norbudda and Saiigor lerri- 9.564. With regard to the duties levied on iii- 
tory, -in (’awnpore and Hiindebuind -we are ternal prodnee, eould llie salt duty be iuereasod ? 
now-ready to acknowledge that we had cuer- —1 think not, jiroperly. 

assessed districts. Smuetimes society broke down 9 . 56 . 5 . Do yon consider that at the niresent 
altogether under the weight of the assessment, lime (you can, of eourse, s|ieak from cx|>erienec) 

9558. Sir V. IViiv’fii'ld,'} Alay 1 ask whet her it does jircss heavily on tlie people ? -I tbiuk it 
vour services yvci’c confiiu'd entirely to Lower does, 

"Bengal?—Ye8,'my services were (.'onfiiuMl entirely , . 9.566. Do you saV (bat from having C(.»in|ilain1s 
to lAMver Dcngal; T quoted the Sett,leine.nl of the uatives ? (.'(jrlainly. 'I'lic cost of salt is 
Liternttire. an ordinary tiling to speak about. .Any native 

9559. Mr. AVith regard to the other whose rccolleetion goes any lime bai’k will always 

sources from which Government can ohtaiu tell you about the inerease on the salt duty as 
revenues, could tJtc Government obtain addiliomd one of the bard tilings: I .imagine that in the. 
revoune from increasing the taxes on eommo- time of. the Nawalis of llengalit was 2.j per cent, 
dities?—No; ns I said before, the iiicren-ie from on prime co.st to Maliommcdans, and .5 per cent, 
exports and inqiorts is very small, and indirect that is double, to Hindoo consumers. .Now, 
taxation will get, very jittle from customs. If taking the. rate- per cent, on ]iriinc cost of the 

you’look at the history of the. customs revenue, salt ns set down, fm- example, in these figures 

if for instonco you re^ur to the fabiilated column hc're in the Calcutta serial, and comparing tJio 
of customs ine.ome, in tlio third ]iart of the selling jirice of salt, and the rate of Government 
Government series of financial statements from duty, you find rt taxation of, I think, 700. per 
1792-9.3, you will find that customs remain very cent. But even that will probably not indicate 

Stagnant as a source of revenue, .i ust after the the full enlmncxjmciit ol'* cost duo to the Govorn- 

Mutiny, it was attempted to enforce as large an ihent. The I'ate of duty, I see, has been stated 
kiooau as possible from customs, and the trade to the Committee to be tw high as 2,500 or 2,800 
of the country was injured at thut-kinifi. You percent. I have no doubt that the rate of tax- 
will find an increase of customs about that time, ation in the jmst was understated, that actually 
and you will find, 1 think, the customs income more was levied in tho Nawab’s titqe, but it cer- 
diminuhing immediately after that, so much so, ttunly was not anything like tho amount or rate 
that certain customs duUes luid to bo withdrawn, of duty that it is now. 

0 . 58 . 8 E 3 9567. Then 
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Mr. 9567. Then you think that it is nn onerous and 
./.©«<(/«. opi)res.“ivc tax’which it would be not only un- 
—— sale, hut unjust to increase ?—Certainly, 1 think 

7 July 1871 . it wouhl be unjust to increase it; 1 think it 
would be a very hard and a very unfortunate 
tliin^f I 0 gi^e the jiolicc underlings, n>cn who 
arc in.xutticioutly jmid and unti’ustworthy (as any 
police uiu.st 1)0 that foreigners can secure), 
greater control in salt nnittcrs. 

O.'itiS. With regard to other duties, such ns 
stamps, could wc get. any additional rciycuue 
fi*om increasing the slainpdidies?—1 donotthink 
8(1. IMy own feeling is„ that that is higher tliap 
it ouglit to be, that if Ave camiol administer 
justice more cheajdy we should ^withdraw. 

■ D.ICO. Then do you think that to a poor suitor 
in Indi.'i justice is expensive?—1 lliitiK it Is Aery 
expensive. In larul revenue and other items he 
already contributes very l.'ivgely, and 1 think it 
i.s very liai'd, i'or examidc, to I’ccpiire a man lo 
jiay 01)0 rupee for leave to put a Avritten complaint 
Itcforo the )imgisl)'ntc; that i.s about from four to 
eight, days’ earnings, iilthough lie'has already 
])resnnifd>ly j)aid his ipiota to the Covernnumt in 
salt and l.md l•cvenue. 

Hut has he lo ])a.v a rupee, liowevcr 
small tlic amount may be in dispnio, on lodging a 
comjihiliit will) llie'magistrate'/—Yes; .and I am 
t jieakitig oidy ofci'iminal com))liiints. 1 believe 
tiiat tin- tax lias been lowered since I came 
home. T thought it very high. This is ((iiitc 
apart from ‘the stamii duties in civ’ll suits. 

9 . 571 . With regard to excise, if more revenue 
is vcfpiinal, could you suggest any iucrea.se of 
exi.'tiiig excise. <lulies, or the imposition of exci.se 
duties not now levied’!'—No, 1 think not; 1 do 
not think Ihal Ihcre is anyjcliiince of realising any^ 

' Considerable increase of*rcveiiuo from excise, and 
hesides, the Ceelitig of the uutiA’O popidation cer¬ 
tainly is very hostile to iill our excise syslem. 

■ 9.57:1. Is it hostile because they tliink thul it i.s 
eoiilrary lo their hidiil.s'''—'I he.v think tliat it is 
conti’arv lo llieir reljgion. ll ns a coniinonphicc 
iunoiig the mil Ives to .sjieak id' the ineremse oC 
drunkenness and hahits of inloxieation a.s one of 
the things whieh the English have bi’ougliL in 
with llieni. 

9.578. But how can the imjinsilion of an excise 
duty he connecled with dlnnikeniiess; 1 shouhl 
su]>iios(' Ihal if you imt a duty on an article which 
i-anscs iuloxicfillon, you rallier lend to diminish 
. drunkenness than increase it, he<;aiiso yon make 
the inloxieating arlielc more exjiensive?—Hut. 
Avhftl the imtives mean is, that if their own reli¬ 
gious system Avere left lo deal with intoxication 
they would put it iloAvn very soon. They Avould 
put jieojile out of caste, for example. Hut oiie of 
the tilings Vthieh they Avonid have to deal Avith 
Avouldhe the innstcrts of 200,000 Imyonets, Avhosc 
olKcials are constitutwl authorities lor pui'veying 
opium. 

■ 9.574. You arc yefci’i’ing noAV rather to tlio 

opium ?—Whose officials arc, to the Govei-nmcnt, 
constiluted authoritios for jiurvcyiiig opium, and 
for controlling sources of excise. 

9575. Then do you think that if the GoA-ern- 
uicnt did not require •^•etfeiiuc from opium, less 
opium would be grown inr India?—Ccitainly, 
less opium woflld bn grown. It is useless to 
speak about free .’trade, when you have, for 
example, a Finance Minister in India entering 
into competition with the village loan-monger, and 
, directing the proceeils of taxes into the growth 

of particular staples. The village loan-monger 


would raise other staples, most probably grain or 
food, but he oanndt conuiete Avitii one who is the 
master, who Avields the Government treasuries. 

9576. But if opium is n profitable commodity 
for the English Govermnent to grow, it would 
he equally profitable, would it not, for »native 
Government to groAV, and Ainder these ciremn- 
slances it would ho grown for the sake of the 
jn-ofit, woidd it not ?—If you speak of India en¬ 
tirely under a native system of 'administiation 
without 118 , I pny that *1 lie priests would settle 
that. N'o rajah under a purely native syst^, 
could iidministqr the Ojiinm revenue as -we ad¬ 
minister, the 0 ])iuin revenue. The Brahmins tyould 
ve.vy soon slarve him out. 

9 . 577 . '.riieti do’ you think that the mere fiict of 
the Euglisli Govermnent encouraging the growth 
of opium produces a demoralising effect, on tlio 
niitives as Ihc influence of iSnglish rule?— I 
think that it does produce a had effect; that it 
breaks down their confidence in. their own reli¬ 
gion, and 1 think that a greater evil than any 
good Avhieh we confer iijion the natives. 

, 9.578. Hooking at it jmrely as a financial ques- 
liou, what do you tjiink of the prospects of this 
Teveiiiic inerwising or decreasing, or as to the 
corhiinly of its continuance ?— i think it only a 
question of time avIich it will break' down. It is 
only a question of time, for example, when tlie 
Ghincsc Government will insist on tlio control of 
thiiir own ports, iind wall liave the countenance 
of the Amei'icans, ))oav their next door noi^- 
bonrs, and of other nations, in securing the full 
eonirol of their own harbours. Wc shall not bo 
iible to nmintain treaty rights. iicGhina; having 
liad lo abandon a irealy’ in the Black Sea, Ave arc 
not liiccly to be able to continue to enforce in 
(.’himi Irciity rights Avhich were not very credk- 
ahlv obtained. With the fall of our treaty rights 
in Ghina. the Indian opium revenue would fall. 

9')74). Then you think that jirudehee 'Avould 
dietati' that the Indian Government should so 
arrange it.< jinnnces a.s to calculate that this source 
of revenue, iimuunting to between 7,00(),0(K)/. and 
9.000,000 f., is a jirccariouB one ?—Y^eel; and not 
only so, hilt that,it is a faulty system to treat as 
revenue, that i.s, to siicnd.every year all they can 
gel from opium, seeing that it is a very fluctuating 
souiTc of income. 

9580. Now with I'cgard to the income tax, it 
is often said tliat tlie rich do not contribute 
enough. What is your opinion atiout tlie income 
tax ?—I think that the native iucoines aroialmost 
liahitually incr-statcd and over-estimated (of 
cmivsc not willingly so), in all our official cahsu- 
Intions. The income tax also, at least up to 
the time when I loft India, scorned to me to 
jircss unfairly, owing to the institution of the 
native joint family, if you have an Eaglidil 
family of five jicoplc, subject to an income tax, 
they can effect their retfcnchm^nt.upon luxuistes 
•or comforts before trenching upon tiooessanes. 
Hut the lliiuloo income is the income often of 
many families, owing to the iastitutioa of the 
H iudoo joint family. Therefore, an income tax in 
the case oLthe Hindoo, tends to trench on neoes- 
saries,4n a Av-ay. thatdt is difficult for M E)aigUdh>< 
man to understand. For exampk, the tuure 
statement that th^ rate of the income tax.'woe only 
.‘if,til p^ cent, could .nve, no idea of the fed^ng- 
created by it among toe natives. ^ That mighit »b 
a ve^ much higher to a native fanuly thAU 
the figures woiudviadkwte to an- English xfiitMi 
1 believe there has b«ea.leme ehauge,and l it^^ 

a jmmtion 
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a provision was attempted'to be made on be- in 1867-68 a net j)rofit of 103,6.517.; nud iu Mr. 
half of the Hindoo family last year; but I have 1868-69 a net pr<ifit<ff 72,603/. The statement J- Gediks. 

never been able to ascertain what changes wore resulting in these oiit-turns'seems, to mo insiiffi- -—■ 

introduced; nor do I'see how (he hardship could cient, because the Currency Department does 7J'''yi 7i* 
be remedied without forfeiting the bulk of the not debit tbe cost of carrying about the silver, 
proceeds of the income tax. wliicli has to be moved aliout to meet tbe dif- 

9581. You me-an that this somotimos happens, fercirt paymentji. The effeot of the Currency 

tliat if, for instance, an income of 1,000/. a year .Department is to trnnsnet a large proportion of the 
is rated to the income tax, it docs not moan as it oxclianges of tlio eouutry, and at the eosl of tbe 
would in England a .separate lucomo belonging general revenues, at nloss to tlieeountry at liirge. 
to one family of 1^0 /. a year, b.ut represents, Tlie Currency Dcjtarinieni professes to show a 
owing to the joint family systtfin., many incomes jnofit; but as 1 sai<l. it does not sbbw tlie cost 
of 100 /. a year eacJ* which are so taxed ?—Yes; of triuisjxtrting the silver mid Imllioii tbroughont 

what wo should call‘incomes of 100/. a year the country. A'ot only so, imt the animal profit 

administered, as it happens, by the one bead of all atteni|)ted to be claimed seems to me a very 
tbe families, tbe set of.fainilies. • doubtful *«ol-off to the very serious risk of 

9582. The Financial Secretary of the India '(.lovernmoirt, holding large .sums in eiirrency. 

Office said, in His evidence, that he was not aware If tlierc ivi're a 8cri«ii.s eommerciul crisis in 
that any officuil statement had ev’er been made Ciilentt.i, and the Government were reipiircd 
that the income tax had jirodneed discontent in to make good the anionnt of their notes, if 
India; can you express any opinion on that there were a black Friday, say at Calcutta and 
point?—I am very much 8ur[irised to hear that. Dombay, and imtes generally were returned for 

958.3. Htivo you ever made any olH<-ial state- . cncasbment. In Calcutta, (lie Govenmn nt would . 
meats on the subject‘i’—1 remember remon* have to throw a great mauy of their sceiirities 
Btrating against Iho income tax in Pooreo, tlic sudilenly upon the market in order tiS le.disc 
southern district of Orissa. 1 .saitl Uiat it was ’ silver with which to make good .their ilemand, 
very unwise to assess to iueome tax the ])eo]>lo and they would either have to hurry an ..Vet 
of Pooree, a district which had just lost from 20 through Council, making their pajicr conijiulsorv 
to 30 par e.ent. in some jiortions of its population diseliargc even when tendered- to themselves, or 
after the fiunihc, especially when flint p()]ndatloii else they would have to raise tlieaddiliova! money 
was mainly the working bone and sinew of'tile ve<iuired in, that sudden way on very bard terms, 
district. and ])ossil)ly they might have to face more 

9584. That opinfon you cxjiresscd in a remon- serious disasters. 

stranee addressed to the autlioritica?—Yes. 9590. With regard to focal tiixallun, tli.a't is 

9585. Siiould. you say from your jicrsonal inereiising, is it ik^?- It is; inuniciptil ••esstt.sami 
knowledge that the income tux had jirodiiced others are colistanny increasing very much. 

wide discontent?—Yes, 1 would, certainly. • 9591. Have you .any opinion to cxprc.-:s as to ' 

9586. And tliat this discontent is not, as has the policy of the Government levying a cess upon 

been officially stated, confmcil to .on Insignificant laud for education aiul roads? —In reganf to 
section of the people ?—No; it reaches very far. Lower llciigal I havif very grave doidits aiiout 

9687. Owing b) the joint family system?— the sueeess of the inea."ufe. It is a very serious 

Not only owing to the,joint family system, but matter to interfere witii tlic very ec.mplicated 

owing to their uneasiness at wliat seems lobe tenures which exist in lleugal; The system is 

the arbitrary nature of tbe system, and also to quite unlike any of tbe tenures iu thi^ country, 

our inability to control all the underlings w'honi Hetweeu tbe Government .and the act mil eulii- 

wc require, not 6o much from any extrtiordiuary vator ymi liave whole strata of inti iniedi.ite ' 

viciousness of the native cliajau^cr, as from our ^ tenures, some ol'tliejn held on' the joint family 
essential inability to secure trustworlby under- sy>l( ni. Yon have nomially a superior stratum 
lings. • intriguing to oust the lower slratiiui, and to gel 

9588. You would say that it was impossible itself nearer to the ciiltiiaitor, so as lo intercept 

(» leiry it in a satisfactory way ? • That is a very the, larger rent. You have the pai ls of one 
strong statement to say that it is inqstssibleto levy stratum litigatiug against luiollier stratmii.- Now 
it in a satirfstetory way : I think it is itnjiossiblc to inlcr|iose, as it i.s proposed, to dojii such u 
for US to leyv it iti a satisfactory w.ay. system, say, by enabling the superior tlmanls to 

9589. Hefbrc wc leave this siibjeot, is there recover from the lower tenants in any summary 

any other opinion that you wish to express oii raanuer, seems to me to involve a very serious 
Imperial taxation?—I tiiink that 1 should ex- risk of disturliing the entire society in Lower 
press - anxiety about one item wliieh apjiotirs Bengal. 

always in the finance statements, the item of in* 5)592. Tlicn do yon Ibink that it is regarded 
terost i» tiie headings of revenue. Part of tliat as a b,reaeh of n monetaryengagement?-~Cer- 
intercttt was formerly an income from waste liindfe, taiuly. 

bat a great proportion of it is the pi’oceeds of the 9593. .Tliat is tbe jn'cvalHng opinion, is it?— 
currency department of the Indian Government. Certainly among tbe natives. 

The Indian Government is the sole issuer of com- 9594. Smit'iJ] Your answer refers to 

puleory paper tender in India. In their state-' Bengal?—I am speaking of tbe permanently set- 
mentsof currency, Curi’oncy Department is tied districts of Lower Bengal, 
alwaye made out tq yield a profit. Atpagcll6of ' 959.5. Mr. J'awcett.l Considering the amount 
the '^lird part of the Historical Review of tlic that is uow levied iu India by the British Govern- 
Finanee and Revenue Accounts of Govermuent incut,‘holh iinjicrially and locally; have you ever 
from 1862 to .1889, thd Currency •Department made any comparison of the amount of taxation 
ppofeises to show in 1.862«6.3 a deficit of 37,850/.; now imposed on the Indian people with the 
in 1863-<64 a deficit of 3,768; in 1864-65 a net amount, imposed upon them by their native 
profit of 125,839 b; in 1865-66 a net profit of rulers?—No, it would be quite impos.sible; the 
82,880/.; in 1866-67. a net profit of 67,055/.; very currencies in which such figures m’c stated 

(h69. 3 L 4 arc 
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MIKUO'ES OF EVIDEKCE TAK.EK BEFOBE THE 


Mr. arc lUfli rcnl. \"«u could not get the local taxation 
J.Oeddtt, cxliihitcd ttiiywhcrc in any official statement; I 
—- quesliiiu whether tlic GoA'crunient of India has a 

7 July 1 H 71 , gtatciiK'Ut ol'tlie inuiiieijial resources and munici¬ 
pal taxation. Certainly no private individual could 
obtain anytliinn of that kind. Thercfoi’e 1 
cannot make n ngurod comparison between native 
andKnglishadministration; but 1 should suppose 
that tiiiiler native governments, the taxation would 
not be so liigh its under the. English Govern¬ 
ment. 

0 .!>l)(!. Mr. JioiirhtO What native governments 
are yon alluding to?—Tlie native govei’iniicnts 
which preccdcHl iis. 

. 051)7. Would you give the (.smiinitlee some 
grounds I'or your snj'positioii ?—You have' no 
sjflendid cities, sucdi as llclhi and Lucknow w'ere,’ 
you liiive no Tajinahals, yon have no clerical 
cl.ass yichlijtg a purely native literalnrc. 

I do not see how that is an answer to my 
(jiusiion i'-■ I spidce of'native wealth under 
native and nmlc'V English administration re¬ 
spectively, and 1 instanced the difl'orenccs.as to a 
leisured literary class as one of tlic examples of 
the cliange. 

!).>!)!). 1 understood you to allude to the taxa¬ 
tion of the jieo])!!', that' it was less under the 
■ native rulers than it is under the IJriti.di?—T 
spoke of that as measured hy the amount of 
wealth left to the jieoplc under the native and 
under the British Governments resjx'ctively. 

DtiOO. Mr. Grtnil ])o you mean that the 

Tnjmahal was an evidence of the we.alth left to the 
jicoplc after the taxation had be.cn taken I'rom 
them't—Yes, left' I'O the jicoplc. I said the 
jieoide, hecaiise onr jniblie works, our gaols, and 
ottr kiicliaris, wliieli are our scl-iiff, nixi not a very 
bcanliful se.l-otf against, the fine tcmjiles of the 
.jiatrve jicojdc. They are for our j)urposos. Onr 
harrai’ks, say, are for our purposes. I distinguish 
between tlie English barracks and the native 
tcmjilos. Vou liave, for example, fewer native 
temples now built. .1 tbiuk you liave fewer groves 
jilanted, and, as 1 said before, 1 think you have 
more frcsiuent famine now. 

!)(iOI. Is the taxation severely 

felt by the Indian jieople; does the. frequent 
inqiositioh of new taxes jiroduce dii^'otent and 
cause annoyajicc ?—If it were not for the increase 
of the Irouhlc, if it were not for the new taxes 
brought out every now and then, the jieopic ilo 
not say so very much about the weight of taxation. 
When I siieuK of the weight of taxation, 1 sjieak 
0^1 as comjiarcd with the taxation of any other 
people. But yoir know that the Hindoos arc a 
remarkably patient ])eo[(le; they acccjit things 
that come very inunh as the will of God. They 
are very much broken up by their own castes into 
Bcimriile systems, and they have very little of 
that communal opinion, of that ]mblie opinion 
whieli-we understand when we speak of opinion 
ou taxation. 

9602. But there are no means of really ascer¬ 
taining tlic ojiinion of the natives, are there or 
not, as much as there were under their own 
governments ?—N<>. For example, we could not 
collect the land revenue in the way in which the 
native Goveniinents often would collect the land 
revenue. We could not collect it in kind.. We,with 
the comparatively liltle knowledge wliicli a foreign 
Goverament can have of its underlings, could not 
set millions of bailiffit to take tlie Government 
share of the produoe over the millions of threshing 
floors throughout India. 


9603. Have you any opinion to express as to 
any practical ineaua which could be adopted to 
get at the opiuion of the natives more largely ?— 

I think that if there were greater consideratenciie 
for natives, we could ascertain tlieir feelings more 
Cully, but not if we are constantly sayipg, w’hat- 
cver your opbiion is, wo mean to overrule it. 

Ofibd. Mr. f’firc.] Do 1 rightly understand 
you to mean that native rulers collected llioir 
taxes by menus of millions of bailifls?—I spoke 
of tlie whole of India. The native governments, 
of course, i<erc much more like western com- 
mimes Ilian the large coneentfated empire which 
we ha\ e; it was more like the system of the 
feudal governments than tbato/* the concentrated 
Boman Jurisdiction. As a rule, taxation was. 
levied very largely in hind under native govem- 
ments, 

' 9(505. And by millions of bailiftii?—By millions 
of hailitfs, Inking all I ndia together. 

‘JGOG. Sir VSurely for several 
centuries in the greater part of India, money 
. rents have been suhstitiileu for grain?—Pei haps 
, 1 should say hundreds of thousands of baililfs. I 
was thinking merely of gimeral figures when I 
said millions. 

9Go7. That change began centuries ago; but 
then in the early records of Bengal we find that a 
bundrv.(l years'before, we w'ere there the rents 
were• nearly all jiaid In’ money?—Yes; I said 
that the revenues were “ largely ” collected in 
kind, 

9G08. Mr. /trwerU.] J believe you wish to 
give some evidence as to the dlserenauoIq.s be¬ 
tween the Calcnita Blue Books and the account 
of the revenue and expenditure made up at the 
India Office, do you not/—Some time ago inn 
])imiphh‘t which I published, 1 pointed out cer¬ 
tain discrepancies; J. have never been able to ex- 
jilain them to myself fully. 

9G09. Mr. Seeeombe last time in his eVidence 
said, tliat di.serejrancics liiid happened some years 
ago, but that they had been coiTccted in later 
years; is that the eqse?—Jf it is the same dis- 
erepancics which T am speaking of, it is the dis* 
erepiincies of the Statistical Abstract and the 
Calcutta Blue Bookit. if so, the discrepancies 
mo.stly relate to later years, and in the last one 
which I have (and which was published in 1870) 
from 18G0 to 1869, those discrepancies have not 
been eorreted. 

9610. Those were as a matter of fact the 
books to which reference was made, and the djs- 
crepanciCM have continued up to 1870 ?—Ycs. 

9611. Will you mention some facts to illus¬ 
trate the diserepaneicB ?,—Jt is a somewhat com¬ 
plicated statement, but 1 can put in a state-^ 
ineiil afterwards. For example, taking the 
statement fur the accounts of 1855-56, the 
iiutuals arc set. down as having resulted in a 
surplus according to the London Blue Boejt, of 
1,603,118; in the Calcutta Blue Book they 
are twice stated at 2,766,0681 la another state¬ 
ment of the same series of Blue Books, with 
regard to the sumo set of figures, one statement 
of these Calcutta Blue Books shows part of tho 
English figures not, the other shows noth sides, 
both the expenditure and the Ineonie in England 

' gross; so that in two ways it is exhibited. . The 
.statement catered in the CidenUta Blue Book is 
the stateinoBt which is entered in the Journals nf . 
the House of Commons. 

9612. Sir Utaff^rd /Vor/Acote] May I aslf if 
you have traood toe cause of that discMrepanoy t—I 
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h«ve tried vei-y hard to trace it, add I think that it 
i« pwii^ to the statements of the store accounts. 
I think that toere is only a suspeAsc account m 
whkth they are. shown in one of the books, and r 
hare^oiind by verifying itj ,that thp diflrerence 7 
betweenl'tho twb.m spnie of thc'years/ Would, bo 
reconciled by including the item .oCstores.’. •’ 

' 8S13. Ubes not “thaf» iH fiK^,:*explain'it.^iat 

the stotos n'ere rcckohcd tWce.over in tlio Thdiaij 
expenditure, lind also ihjtlio finglish expehdit ure, 
thereby .making the gross-^penditttre ajiuiifciitly 
larger (I^am. speokihg of .ton pnjjish book) by 
the amount "“of the'stored thati it is given in the 
Indian aecounis?—That' witiUld '^ic so,, but tlie 
result is very ditferent,. '[^'iLe dpht eidunjn slioif}d 
have a corresponding altoratifin; thC'columns of 
debt incurrkd, and of mtarest payable,‘would re¬ 
quire to be reconciled also. ^1 am unuhic.to trneq, 
tne things through^.but I'-tlp not" fliink tlial the 
oolumns correspond. ;»TFho stores .’'eitljer wore 
paid fbr,’oe Werd siot•paid.-for iil all.* H’ 
they were paid t<#’, they werc^Jiijd for cither out 
of debt or out of cnn’cntr hrconiu! The Calc^jta 
and House of Commons Blue Books Ira <4; omilted 
to charge for all the stofos^undcr cim'enl c-vjiendi- 
turc. The Iiuha OffiOo Bhie Book professes to ' 
ohaigo for'lire stores under current, cxjicnditurc. 
If the 'etdres,were'not defrayed' out' of current, 
income they were defray'ed^jjiV of iJebt. 

9614, Tfliere is hb "doubt of-that hiaccur.'icy, 
and that it.jirevailea to fliiat cJctcut-np lo flic 
year ending-1866,' at avhich ‘tiijMS 1 had bcc.asio'li 
to call the attontnon„of'.tlic Indian .Government, 
and of Parliament to .that discrep.'incv^ ' Do you 
find any otirrespondiug tliscfepancy in Ihc Jast' 
three yea^^,^tl^at is, in-the' yeai-s. ending Slst- 
March 1867,. 1868, And 1869 respectively ?—I 
think noti aud it W«s partly from , that Clmt I 
thought iltat'Avas '.i;%use of the discropaney. 
But A foil to find the -^lumns of ca]a 1 ul account, 
of debt and ioterestiwalde On debt to hc rocon-' 
eiliablc, so'far as the Blge BooRs go,, 

9615'. Mr,So thVlt ,the mistake, 
had been corrootfd three year&llbcforl) you had i 
called attoatiop itni not ntvnre that it., 

has been eomsete'd J^f the..j.dc^bti column apd the 
interest payable celnmh are 'hot'iicco'ncilcii 

9616. Mr.Are wo*'to-.understand ' 

that from the books you cannot?discAver wdiother 
that has been.corrected'or ‘not'?—N/i; and I do' 
not see whet is’ the use of Uie House of Commons 
addifing and maMng out'tlie result, of one suridus, 
and then’ the thine beitic altor^ Billiscquenljy. 
As'ah aoo6unt*nt,T 'should say that it is » \iry 
grave metter to re-oben aif account’ which is sup-, 
poe^ to have been fully audited by m.competent • 
autboTity;'- ■ / ' - 

9617, Y 4 JU are referring to the year 186.5-i^6j . 
are ho.t yon^—Yes.' T '''• . •’ . '* 

9616. 'Cjilit y<wr tell the'fcommitloc'exactly" 
whkt'i^k place id year'.wajh regard.to the. 
oo^hbtoii 'bf ; aceouhto"?—In the pamphlet 

whitb I have nani^d inti haV^'i^ven antateipodl;* 
of tHnd took plitee> Mi*ii(b8trac.|'c^ ])toc6edinga;'m 
the fioujto.' ' mf 'Stttfhfiel NtUrihocite laid betore;; 
the l^dee the utttid etat%e] 
andbd^nffitvire, but he espial! 

the ocoottofa ^insatisfactory wit- - -- 

iteipt^.laiiNh4jt (.t^yto itiscell^edasitems; oi^ - 
tl^\(i^ a nfite^Mty tmdeV stot^ea, .then^,) a' 
muNentty under railwiy ttaAo'reeppts.' Hh «x- 
phde^ that tooee had not been: entefed-aS'he 
a'oud withv hat'he Asked the Honse to pass the 
aeoMIsfta'as they stood as showing a suiplus of two 


millions odd, and the House passed the accounts 
08 resulting ih^hat surplus.. 1 lutve looked up 
Hansard caitifully to sec whether -the House of 
Commons-had ever given "speoific awthority to go 
bUek on 'the old accounts, and re-open the ^ing, 
and say that rtierc was alesa surjdus, but I have 
. not. found any, sneh ptoccoding; " ' 

,9049. Then are we to -undcBstuud ihdlr the 
Hbwe- i.|f Counmrns passed a resolution that there 
was B.ur])lus of 2><)O0,UOO/„ and that owhi" tothe 
incorrecthess’ of the accounts there rcalfy was 
not such » suriiius V-^It depends uj^n,ht)w the"' 
aecountsinay be sfy,tcd, but 1 sUdnliT'saJ that if 
. once, the aceoiinJs ate sol tied ► it i.s u umelvj/raycr 
matter, to rc^ojicn'iild.apcounis, and (Imt it is 
much beCtef to let that, stanclj and carry the dif- 
' fcreucc into tlic debt'Account,. ' 

• 9ft2(J. Sir- Stafford N&rtlteaie.'l Will yxiu lopk 
,,nt lliat .volniue {handing it tu the Witnesit) of 
Himsni'd, mid will you observe what tlic’cen-ec-- 
tion was that was made in the resolution that 
was p.assed. Docs it 'not ajipeai' ffonj- that state¬ 
ment, that'wliCrijas; the Usual'resolutiort had at 
. lirst^ireen propo.5cd, .siting that the iiK'ome of 
.Ipdi’t for that year wiw 8o..‘Anuoh|‘and/ the 
expenditore, was .go iiiuch, ih .conseqUciicc 
of the error having been-'noticed, -tlm re- 
solption was corrected on'my, motiog, so tliat it 
stands, “ it a]tpeArs fiiiin the accounts before tho. 
•-House that V ;l. is. so-and-so, thereby, putting on 
rcrord thar'tlie.HotiBejiid not pledge itself to'tlie 
accurae.y of tli'osq fetnrns ?—1 es, that is tlic pur-, 
port of tbe.i'CsoIution here. Is’ o\v What 1 tried to 
find in tlid subsc.ipidut parts of Hansard was to sec 
wliclhcr this sanctom,' if pfpviskrtiul, .was subse- 
qucntl.y I'cvised *by the JIousc of Commtius. I 
have foi'uul no.sijcli thing, but on the other hspid' 
1 'dafiiid that the Calcutta outhontics treated the 
sanction as ahsolufc sanction.,, 

-^.9fi91„ Sanction of wlmt ?—0,f the accounts as 
sliowing.a surplus of 2,•700,000/. ^ 

^ 9622. But thp_ aiH'-gunts Af ■ which \yo are 
•speaking were’ simply laid before ‘the House of- 
Commons fiu*-in formation, and tins Bhie Book to 
wlrieh youTefer is-also laid before Parliamcnt'fur 
Informal ion,; what yon point oql istlyit btftli in 
those accounts, and in .the Blue Book-s, the infor- 
nlnti'on on*thAae jiolpto i^not accurate j. but there, 
was iio action'taken TOKin that imiCcttratb infor-' 
mation, was there?—Action i»‘con8fantl.y being 
taken on a scries of results, on the Exchange. For 
cxaitqile, *vheu ]>coijIc ordinarily^ iin’'Hgin&d tH.at 
tlierc'was a surpbis <jf 2,700)000/,, proceeding bn 
pne .statement; either -the CalcuttA Blue .Book or 
.the .re;8ohition ns mssed by the .Housc'qf Com¬ 
mons, action-was taken on it.- Action must be held , 
to be taken; when a surplus ,of fliat-kind can be 
quofbd; U" there was no such (^notation ps'of a 
Bundus, ojinfidence: might possibly have bedn 
diHereut in the money niariteto ‘ ' ‘ 

962.3. But a# regards the finatioial adntinistra- 
tuin"oT India, that id'conducted In aecofduncc 
.with the figures WhichJ;hey Have milhorjlntively 
Jbeforo'theiA iil'J^dia, ifldt riot ?-fYo». 

. 9624. And-^ose statdlqdnts hdvn 'hcen cor- 


that^ ope should'.' be li^ that the aeopiints 
.should not be reopened^not qnly'in 1865-66, but' 
in' previous’yefers.'^ For example;, you hove » 
BUimltis olaiitted for a parftcular year undpr 
Parluimentary audit, according to one set of 
Farliamentary Blue Books, and in another set 
3M • of 
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of rtirliuinc^tury Bluo Boolra you have a deficit 
acknow letlged f«r the. very swey^ear. In abort, 
you luive an jrrecoQciieabU diksrepancy between 
• ta’o nntluirit^tive acta of Blue Bmmth • 

. Wilt. But ithreughont tboaCr years up to ^the 
year when that correction Viis’ iimde, the same 
error vilia(«cl’‘tho pecountarthat were presented 
in E^t^lani; there is no doubt pf‘that- fact, jnd 
of course it is iJir error to be lani'CHtcd ;,but loif»k- 
ing to tlur jmhiic accouiits.’-of. India, tlo'you 
suppoac'that those crrt'irs ufi'ectcd.the adininiatrtt- 
tioh of' the ]tii])lic revunue there?—W'elf, I 
in[iagu)c.'th«y would; 1 imagine t^aUhe^lSliwiatcrs 
would thiftk differently, Nvapld aduiiinster diffe- 
renf lyS and *propos{» dinefent expenditure if they 
realisetb the fact tlwf. they had-norniully n deficit, 
and that arjy one of ihoir alleged surpluses was pt 
Hiistsiken surjjJus. . ‘ ' 

9826. Do you inliighic that they took fheir 
figures iroin what-was published in EiiglaudjOr 
from fJie aceounls that they kcj*t tlu?m8elvc8"j*4— 

I imagine tliat they took tliefr own aeeoiints; I 
donolknoW;. " 

I 4 there anyfliing practical in,thjs j)oint 
excejit llip remark upon on i‘rror havit^ b^n in- 
exist'enee,:wliicf’v now is- corrected 'i —*es, apart.,, 
from the dJficV'wiye as to ihc fact of; financial 
failure^ .or tlic 'fyct.df financial success, there 
is this practical fiir the people wV had to ref er 
■tn the ordinilry Blue Books, that there m«iy be 
two sets of quotations-as* tf"* tho giuinbci; of 
BurpluscA ’ ■ , - , - 4 ‘ ' - 

9628. Tlicycfdre these. Htjcounis ought t» he in • 

futuVe corrected with a note to eliow,tliak tliis 
errtir had uecnrrcd. ' ,; . , ' 

9629. Mr. (V/wcetf.] Bilt these Cidculta Blue 
Booksat-c not,laidheforo J’ailiaihent,.are. they?— 
Moil think liht,; I havc.inquired very carefully' 

. for ^lem. 

. 96JlO.- Mr. Grant Dh^^] Do I rightly uinjer- 
siand yot} hi .suppose that Uiis English Blqo ,Bou*k 
tb w’hioh.yoH'lmve referred is the autlioritatiyo 
document laid beforK Parlisyufent with respect to-£lic ^ 
..finances and revenue of TndiaJt—I iniaginO-that it* 
is ope of those docuirient.s; it says “Htgtis^cal Ab¬ 
stract f'ciatlngto Briti.sri Inflia from J860 to-1869, 
as far as particulars can be. stated, compiled from 
ofliinal .rciiords and presented fo botli Houses of , 
Parliament by commandsitf Ihfr Majesty.” 

96ill. Arc y ou pot awar^wat the authoritative 
doeuHients'are presented in'the middle of the 
montli hf May in tho^hape of two Papers; one. 
showing ihelFinance and* Roygntie Accounts pf the 
Obvfsrnm^nt of .-India in India, and the other tlm 
Home Account Which relates,to .the expenditure at, 
home ?—'Ves. 

9032.,Ido you not understand that, those arq 
the authoritative'doqumvits' from which and from 
a grolt number of other papers, this abstract‘has 
been compiled for more ready reference by a’ 
clerk*",at the India Office-?—=4 cs, but this also 
profssiseft to be. presented to both 'Hou 8 ,e 8 of 
Parliaufient.';' , *■ ' . « ' 

9033. !Mr. 'Ffiweett.'] Yby have soiiao evi.denoc,. 
I.belicve, to give on p»e anpropriatiou'of revenue , 
to Inuome. which yoa itiiinK bqgjit *to have beeg 
devoted to capiti^ for the redcmldoti of debt?—So' 
far as f can ascertain,' I dQ. 9 otthink_ there./ever' 
was ajut^IUgifi'XudiC ‘ V( , * . "I 

9634. Do you express' that dpifijoa afterhaving 

gone into tlie aoboutn^ . h^e* examine^ the 
aocouuts very obtiefuUy. ' ■ 

9635. And doeat)^eBi’efuv^xan*i(ation kad 
yon to this conohision, that in every yeair. 'iB. 


which there has been saeposed to be a surpltui, 
that snVpluB has been obtained by dovotmg 
venue to inepihe whioh ought have befta. de> 
Voted tcK capital ?—lYes, by devoting to iooome 
'sutiis which ought/to have'been devoted to 
capital-, or rather to . minus, oiapitid,* that is ^ Say 
to debt;' \ 

. J9636. Will 'jtou give: tome facts to oonroborate 
tliattqnnibn; taking two or three .years?—Well, 
the- very--laat Budget whioh professM jto 
show a j^urplus oC l.fhiuk, 118,0007.' on. the 
-. ordinary expenditure^, h should <takc exception to 
.'one of tiie receipt it{fins. of land reyentie, namely, 
875,WO i. euteVd as.sale receipts of. waste landa. 
-I imagine that these weie theipioceeds of sales 
iiiadc -st;Veit^l years U^'orje f that during.the inter¬ 
mediate y'ears tiie'^Kjcetidspf th|| Bq,lea had been 
ke})t in l^hc Currency Dcjiartment iiivested in 
.‘'Government • Securities, thererore to yield 

intei'csl, and, 1 sup])6ee^‘ that in 186,9-^70, sever^ 
years after the. Waste lands were sold, thcae secu¬ 
rities were, realised, and^ the proceeds carried to 
rovenue ; • I say “ 1 suwtose,” because it is very 
dilficult iroin . t^e 'published statOdients toobtun 
parUculars., • V - 

9637. But Was not thbreAct passed in 
I^ord eVnning’s fiiiijS .'enacting that the proceeds 
of the salb orxvasto lands-^uld'bg fnnded, and 
not devoted to.inco’ipe?—'I-forgot,whether there 
is an Act., Tbcre* oertainly was k I^fipatch from 
th4 Secretary of SWte iucHleating'' the devotion 
of waste land -moQffeds tf> .Cloy®™®®®?' JSeou- 
rili('s,-willr a vi^ fo reduce debt absolutely or 
'proyisionaUy ;t.l am -not sui'h that there was "an 
, Ao.t,‘oi-tlili8it waspiit into legislative form. In 
aiiy case irwa's tlmlpolicy df the Government of 
India.for wane time, tpirtfoin the side proceeds of 
certain waste fai&ds, osjiecially of Eastern Bengal, 
ih,Governni.enl.BecuriticB.* • ‘ 

9638. ,\fo there' Any .other items o^evenue- 
put down to. iueOrmj wibiTcli' otijjht'not^o be, in 
,ytiur Mtpiniou?—Lot -- mjg. :fixplain, myself more 
' imrtlcularlj':• if my nssumptidns based on the 
^■piqiers ayidluble' to the public are rorreef., then 

you linvb ay expenditure,.'-perihanent, apd very 
'much on the incri;a.se,^to be'^et^in fbture by a 
revenu'e notonly^ie'afe ifi rfesnect of eapital, by tiie 
.^wnsfe lands proceeds, biit less'in rospoot of, in- 
torfcst by the inoome frcihi the waste lands; an 
•ExcKcquer, with a AJert^ ■ source Of rgyenue 
'diminished’ has-'to meet'an-inoreariim expenditure. 
Then again, no land revenne ,#onra ocerue, from 
thiKWos^e lands'so told; so tligt one of the most 
• ira[)or|;unt iteins of land reventie would Jibefeby 
have been diimujshcil.-- Tbat'is-of no gtW im- 
ppj^tance excppt in principle, because these ianda 
would n(8'have yielded any land revenup .woirtb 
speaking of. .. • * 

. 9639. This yeacr is ther^. anv • other ritem put 
.down .to’income, besides this 37d,000/. that you 
think ojicht to'bejnut do'wn ty Teduoing detof— 
t h^f-pf a s^ 01 170,000/.„arid I fhmk it Was 
sj^c'ified in Sir Biehard Ilempk^ Budget, ^ 
bar’s tribnte vpapkalised ;’^{lMyene fus^r kiniW- 
ledge oh that subjeot, bust‘on ^"'Vo^sta.tethent: 

. of tbcitem itseemf'to me,a})»i6nn& . A'.bird 
iteap #i^ I’dice . Bt^mmiwon mepea^ 

‘298,OOOL Af‘fourth, itoih tio reiipv^- <m 
-Abyssinian i^vai|jtos of 'Tnen* tiffr® 

hronld .be,''|>V*' expabditum. tdw 

a-aafkig wl^ Inmu ,;Wtained by a ladihm 

ocmtipip^^g, - ■ * 
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ahid debit would, I tbink, not bo sn 8ocurato, lto8i- 
neei^like etatemont of the finandkl proceedings 
of the year. , 

9640. Then your supposition 'wouM bd that 

there had bedn- 'a dcficUnc^, addinig up“'iho 
figures which'you have given, of Something-like 
1,000,000f. ?—I did not addtiicin upjljeoause 1 
ooiild not gettihe whole.iAfQnnati 0 n. Tt is use- 
less to attempt to state how I'‘Bhottld. 8ayjthat the 
year ought to have ended; of eomrse I have nof 
the means of doing that; Only,it is certain that 
whereas a slight surplus was- claimed, -a heavy 
deficit on^t to have heeiCacknowleclgcl for jast 
year.(l869-^S0)., y ' ■ ’, _ • * * 

9641. But referring to,any'ppcviiMisyears ttmt 

you liko to take, tis ybu* haVe cxpreHsed the 
opinion that theto nev^r bas'l^ean a surplus, tafc<! 
any year which you JiW that you have inveslf- 
gated, and plctuio mention to/the Comniittee tlie' 
facts on which you baSff tbe'opinibu .tlipt Ulic 
surplus really ouglrt to. haws' been stilted as a 
deficiency ?~-^n thd pampldettwhich I have put 
in I give an exaraiftanon (if lUl the. sun^dusas, and 
I thi^ there aro I'l of them. At pa^-^S'of my 
pamphlet 1 say, o'i^t,wlll bQ seen’that bolbre the' 
mutii^;of 1867 -fhoro Wjjrc only >;two interludes 
free from confessed, financiai disaster, the uiic 
from 18S4-35 to. 1837 .38,.under Lord-iVilliam 
BenMnok, uid the other fi’om l849.-r)0 to 18.'!2-53, 
under LnnL.Dalhousie, • Sinct; tlie nuitiny there 
have, been only three.’such years. ■ Altogether 
the Indian Exchequor olaimp to have paid , its 
way, to have" achieved a iiu.rplus, aiid to have 
sometimes oven .paid^oflF debt in 41 out of ,.Uic 35 
years, 183^ to 1869. TDeficit^, often slu[>nmfous 
in amount, are CoiifcsseU for the remaining years.. 
Indian credit-reposesdargely on thes,e 11 years of 
allttged surplus, and 'on-;<!oufpsed traditions, ot. 
simUar interludes of success- in, tlie-antcccdont 
periods of the-ttadepiofijipoiiro?’ lhad previously' 
stated there'that, it, wiw impossible Jo desd with 
those surplusesdn wbiph merj^ntiliCaml Oovin-n- 
ment accounts wetJ! npxcd uj>.,* Xho fist of them 
isrotherlong. V. * * . . ^ 

w42. Wifi you. select any yeftiain wbidh there 
was a surphisr- tod fpve'the -iSgures 7 —Take the 
year 1863-^4 The .ycaE l8B'5^r!54 jmr))ort8 to 
show a surplus of 78,3,4,7 Mr,. Miisaoy, aiuLto 
gome extent also, Mr. Strachey.-'in'Hioir rtfraqrks 
above cited,’d^cHrife to.admit the.ilame of «.sur- 
j^us to a figure'so trifling-iui eempitrikm with the 
large amounts under haiauoe. More substautiul 
indeed fatal Objections must bo made (o such 
inadmissible items , as the following, which .jtre 
miscrodlicd^ to the, revenue riusteim of ito the 
oapitall t. r., the debt: account.” •*' 
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the Calcutta-Blue itook. There is one matter about 
the ^nanoialoutcome of the year 186.3- 64 which 1 
f-should like tontoticein conneotion With what I said 
a little ago about the discrepartcies is oflSoialid- 
.. turns,. The Calcutta Bltrc Book and the'House 
of Commons dourhttl record a stirplus-of 78,347 
. not. a .yerj’ l.-vrgc amount, but stiM « surplus. 

■ TJio.India OfficB-Blue Book, or. ParHiunentary 
Statistical Abstract’admits a deficit of .’168,974’7. 

■ for tliis very same year 1863-64.. 

“ 964.V.' .But could you briefly stut.e, in order to 
give the .Committee itu • o|»j»'ortunity of jjj-oss- 
' exqiniiiing you, the itei»m in any one year which 
,*lmvc been put 'iltvwn as Oicotruvand which’y 9 U 
thihk ought to have been devoted to diuilnisliipg 
the debt, tlut rSsult o(‘ which,h.is bean that whore 
there appears to^bcT'a gurplifs there .rculiy'is a 
* deficiency?—1 have said this,'" ft is'true that a 
’’ surplus of incoine over -CJ.peiiditurc, wi'h'somc- 
tdines a jparlial reduction of debt, ha.s been i^Iaijncd 
bn one in- two rare •oeeasioiis m. Anirio-lmlian 
history-; butgjjiose 'afleetatlonsor sui’pIus'wiU bc 
•found on cxainlnalioir to be, like I’yrrhjc victo« 
rids,i more discouraging thjui disa.dtcr it.iclf. 
■Jridian financiers’liaix- never sucecodod In claim¬ 
ing »a surplus 7)1- (Hiuililirium, cxoitpt alien they 
. have been permitted to defer'pjiyjneiit (tf accrued 
, cliarges, or to ti-eat as recurring .iiictmie iivaiiaWe, 
foi-cx|u.!ndifure foresbalinehts' ofTiiturc revenue, 
'unexpeuilod portions *f former loan.s, sale pro¬ 
ceeds of stores, ■slii^(.s,.,&c'., which had been jvur- 
'(!ha.sed out of dejit luautcecdeut yoiirs of deOcit.” ’ 
I S|ieak of surplu.s aud deficit as. a .very'difl’creiit^ 
matter in eohnection wjtb a -foreign-held domi¬ 
nion’ from deficit or ,«ii-yhis in cqnucr-tion with 
, any Eunqican n.ativc -tlaveramQiit. ■' - 

9644. Put I want to get at thisj can yon,’in 

■ any one year, inrtitiou an item whieh hail been 
put dow;n to ijieome, wlticji ouglil to biiv;e been 
put down to capital, for instance, the sale of-the' 

- waste" limds or.kbas mriials, so that tin* Coipmittce 
might-judge Whetlicr yOiir opinion'is eorn-etr’?— 
In 4862^)3, ftir ,(acain.I»lc, the sale prpceivl.s. of 

'khastnehals were 172,9(H) 7." >Theu mlscellaub- 

■ ,6us redei|>fs, lii all' amimuting .to I,.l29.9'f5.7. 

They represent ehiefly ’sale prbeeiids of buildings, 

;* ships, imd Apres, s’ums wdiich T should wiy o'uglit 
to have^hXieii placed to credit b£ their eonrespond- 
ing debits. . 1 should say that riicTsulc proceeds 
of those should be carried to tlic redm.'tion of 
tjiat deld., witbout which'tin; drigiuals wguld not 

■ fiaye boCii. provided. ' 

9645. Was tliere 'anything else in fhafyear 

- besides those two itcinii to whic.h the' same, would 
apply ?—'Tlic op’njiu revifnue was abuormally 

Fge ^in that year. Theii tlierc were iomc other 
ipgs, lilq} the salt revitnUe, the’salt .fevenue, 
ovidcntly, I should say . au item ojf-somc other yiwir 
carried to a'dilforent year from that in whit4i .the 
duty Ooiild properly he held to have accrued. 

' 9646. Yon. think-it‘was not .from, aiu inii-eak' 
of the tevonue from Salt ‘7—It waa ii large stock 
,pf salt purchased . by natives on the rUmour that 
. ithO salt duty'was abourto bio raised. A very 
large sum w^yqalisedln one year iw'th# way. 
j ’ 9647; It would probably be followed by a uefi- 
. cioney ijh tbe-foUowi«gyottr?-^Ye8, t<nd the ex¬ 
penditure of the ftllowtog ymt. woqld havU to 
be meti,in full. wd.A this item withdrawn, • 

96487 'Yjrf wdsh tor«pontoy to'Ae Committee' 
'4ha( th9 me of these khi^ mehab was really the 
aale-^Ctovemment. propwty that ou^t to have 
been, put down to the dilution of debt, and that 
3 M 2 these 
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these mi«cellancouB receipts reprpBoat the mle of taiply peaceful; necessariljr to a .large cxtQnt at 
stores and shipH and thbes whidi had b'een.partly the cost of England. 

furnislied wifii borrowed money, and therefore' 96§1. And ygn think'that statesmen " slbuld 
oiighl to have beep appeopriated b; tho'dimmu* betake theinsoirca in' earnest .to real preparation 
lion of debt?—4'.b»', the' sale'pfocccd^ of.a'kW , ajfaipst the bollApspof tijc lo^an dominion 
niehtd• representing, the capitults.ed atnountof a 

cerlaiii ettistsng-nnnuity and a certain potential 9662.'.You furlhbr'think;that."bur present 
annuity for the'Goycmmcht. ' (loyernnicnt b.,lndia*v which you serve, “ iaihr 

.9649. You hav.e looked intn the subject of the • from.bcrug'.that good and fiiie thing whieh it is 
small aiftoyiit of the debt.M'hieh is held by the generally believed to.be*” do you n6t?>-.yet|.-' 
natives'tts cprnjinred witli die Englidi, liaVo yqjU- ,{)663. YoUj consider that ,-'‘our .j>resent ad* 
not 2, Yes, ''4 tbink, 91 jter corib.of all the piinlstration of India' is a fpilnre jn temporal 

aeu, tnattersjV <16 you not.?—What*do syou'mean 
■\vhVu you .say; “in -temporal matters,” may I 

.-. .. asi?. ' ‘ 

jnbrnl obli'gntroir whieh•■EngliUi<k'iinjK».sCs u|)r>h. ^ 96(i4. I rpiol'c wont a.pamph'ict by Mr. .lames 
liereeli'with rcgaVcHo tjiosc-louus jvlijehare-ciiilcd l/cddos; *' Oitr present’aduiinistratipn of India 
ParlifiuH iitnvy loans ami thbs.eSvliicli arc not, do i is a Jailurc in teinjuyrat iitatters. Ebr it is iin» 
yon jlol i'- 1 ioinginc tijat all thc^ liwlliin loans ••'pQverishing'the people . I wished to 

are Parliunicntnry loans. ' ' ‘ • ittake^urc thpt tlic sense of “temporal’’ wasthe 

Ob.'il.-Jlut there arc certain Joans, ah' .jthcTo one in which I' jneanf it. * . ' 
raised iindcv tlic distijirt. aiifhorUv of J’ar- 


noi f- - 

liabuities of every kind arc. hcjld l,)y*Knglislimeu', 
anil 1 think 9 p§jr centrby' rt-ativetj. . . ' ' 

'96.'3(). You inakc.n' (Kslinothm Ixtwcen, tlw! 


not 


Of!/!.': 



You further-considet- that “ in matters 

wotse 
oompetent 
owp, DutTt is unhappily 


than ollier-flel)t oftlie Indiah (iovermuent, r'Bul 
) imagine tlinf tlie 
on iiic iSme footing- 

was lab'ly iiaif.“e(l. jndemnifyiiVg, tnisiees who impinging upon, an'Oriental pociety, of ntiiessity 
shonld invest jii, any Imysn I,(mu b'imglit out. break-s down'iho" Spiritual fabric of Asiatic so¬ 
ciety ’t 1 llihik “tWt will be a groat evil. 


t ol'ttie Jmtmn tiovermiienl, r.Wiit .IVrcaking dowfisthe' residuum of the itidigonous 
the whole of the debt ispractinally Sj^jritual Powers’, Llralimimsm, Bitd^sm and 
iting-now, beoHa^e I'liiihovean Act ^ Islam ”’j—Yes, 1.think that'a western penver 


subsciiugut to the date oftlie Act, It-would lie 


diffieiilt-to diwtitffpiisli between ijie iHH’ercnt pois-, 
tions oi'tbc same sct.of HabiUties'or to priority of 
xilaiin. \ - 

06.'i2. J.S tliri'c any 6thl(ir..(jul>jeot .to which.you 
wi.di to r,efi'r?.*-l was'*aslsed by. Mr. (inuit Duff’ 
wbetlier the err<^'vthat I Imd poiipeil ojit had not 
been corrected sinrie 'years hyfore.; b did 


9(ili6. You further’coo6kloT.“'tl\fj aspiration of 
our Government in- India,’*' is .“ to administer 
society through’only the teftiposnl without the 
i^uriluar’Poorer,”-tlo y-pP *not Ft-'Ycs, that is 

BO. . • . ■ ' . - I 

9()(’i7. A'nd you 'have illustrated that I tidbk, 


- • ... , ’ . ’y,- "“I .by. saying,' “of whieh-a Londoribr may attain 

imderstam! -ihe (piest ion at the tnne,-bnt what 1 'jjomc jjartiuj but lUadetjuate idea, if he will think 

that 1 Was not awyrc ' of a ctirrcnt noslfuiu .of ^policing biiby farming 
luuJ r)(‘OU VL'GoihmIou. .lliv nfftonpiirtiMW \%v iH>*(iiMtrnYuin a.n(1 what nnf. •' iilL 


c’wmt resources, is unafile ffonV its very posiiaon 
to u])[)cfil.)sudiQionk!y to 'the nati^ i^Ugious feel¬ 
ings, wit:|ioiitVhicl| t think a Go.voraraeut cannot 
.'•be .carried on well. ..... 



pcrviint of flic Indian, tiovfu'uincnt, are yon not? 

'-^1 t*s. , ' ■ 

•9n5-t'. 'IVliat rv’iis your jsisitaiui when you left. 

India wa-s pfficial.'collector of PooKee,'’tjw 
so'ufhtTH portion of Orissa. 

9655-6, That is a position of some rospon- 
sibilitv; is it not‘f—Vcs. ■„ ■ . ' * •,. i"' • 

9657.’ 5)0 iviru consider that it, 'i^auV jiartvif ' r'^tununff, tb the Gq eminent ^ 

tbt d«fy''ofa;erv.'mt of ihe-GoV<fnn.ent io be In 
harmony witirthc- gencria -spirit of the Govern^- ' 

morrt that he serVe8>~.Cortiflnly, if there is a gcn«'aTly.sec^kmg:, Ofcoi^o Pwjshed to pot 

single hamionions spirit tltranglumt the.G.Wern- ^ P«* 

incut. 4 ^ ^ , . . tluug clearly^ exc^t bJj„Btatjng if in'Some Mich 

96.58. You take by no means a very hopeful-., 
vroivof 'T.ur connection with Ilidia?-i-’liro, Ulo ’ 8669. ,ihat u nof^an wfair‘repreBen|Etion pt 
not; 1 take a very ghiomy view indeed. ^ ^efleral vjew of-the EngJ^h Govomm^t in 

96l?9. -You have ftAid, Ptliink, in replyitp ftio J dfen that I over- 

- - • - e8tipiatedtho’de8irabjUtyorjrattB^fbrthoiff«reBt 



.administer'k' (he future' morb.cheaply havia^to*’ tHt^y Bow,orBbBtroiffily, 1FdreMm^e,Iflunk 
fecc a constantiy. increasitfo expemliture. i. * veraarsularB u grgiter 

9660; And iB'it.ygurjipinipn tliut keneciwth .thati »» binary |Jhgltshmi»v»«Id suppose to 
England Bii»t’addre8ahe^f-‘’‘'8t'rcnu<mi!jyandpf. *hy •cntetfce.'timre, , ' 

set purpose, hot in. iiiere Ta^e ta.ik as hei^tofore,-. 8670. But:.dojrbuj^ bonsj^eiltlu^ “tlui ^ 
to the BtuponflottB apdv-Bttmustiag task'of -re- curable defe0t1af^9^6r^iiaHrn1ei”!<itt;^:iW^ 
constnKitiag'native gtttortments all with’ii -iilew' ' %nrHiid tin|: lgeli.'..{Of 

to a speedy and peaceful lipuidatioh of her In^oti -IS|^tiial goMKrapoiqe m - w^ihg'*tkroiliyit:lild!lve 
concerns”?~Yesi asspeedTyEb poe«ible,andoer- reUgkuisinitiita^kxDa. ^ . ■ ' v 

m\. Do 
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'9S71; BsNp'OU still (fusilier liiRt "the eggrfea- youi;.theory abont the land being impoverished 
riveness of the CathoUc Christianity of Spam in by the cost of transport' of prodnee ■ to a distant *'• Oedaeg. 
the 'Wostem Indies is paralleloii by the intcder- government, will you c.vpiala that further ? — _ j^i, ,g_, 
atnee of Protestant Clhristianity in the. Eastern ‘ lou tvould have a sknilar tbrng, in what Judge ' ' ^ 
Indies do, i mdicatdd gen'crally there the' 'l^gfield•describes.under the tnuttres in Ireland, 
reasons for ihaking'-that statement;' You will in tbe-Cobdeh Club .volume., lie.speaks .there of 
see tiUit in the announced continuation of Pt\rt I., absenteeism,. of ,tltc absentee landlords hiiviug to. 

I had proposed .to set. forth .my-views generally;, , rcip(!!lvc their vent hi iioothcr coimtry, as beii^ on 
giving autkoritics in tlie'sequel. ' \ nggravalipjl.toij.peopri'wlii) Imvc oyly agricultural 

9672. And vent bclif^ ,that ,tho.lEnglish produce with wliicli.to iiiako<^ood the (kMiuinds 

domiuiou in IiftTia is a great-wrongto tlic En^isK • ngaiiisi thoui, and liaviitg tn bear the cesfol' trans- 

working classes P-rl do, wrong. .{Mirting these tt>‘u distinct ])lace., 

6t673. And von believe that what yott.:do do- _ 9679. .But not tiiepc<ulHC« of'land jii ,l,iuUa, 
scribe «8Sahebdom,” Viich 1 suppose is flic, that i.s'to say, t'lu>.viilutJ of the agiiciiUural iwo- 
EngHsh aduiini^atioh in liidia,''" has imirc'tjv . diiec, exjipndcd'in liKlhi 'j'-itNo ; large huuis arc • 
fear .from Speudofi^stk-in England- than-from ccrtai'ulv not cs^tended :n India; lai'ge sliiiii! arc 
Wahabisin India”?—-Yes,! think that in ca.se-of , obvioii.sly cxiiemied jn Lojulmn / 
any-troublc in In^a,/a'hntiiei; mutiny, tlic diffi- ^ -9(>80r iVIaii'. sums ,do yon reftv. txi ?—The 

oulty of raising'rojney ’.ifi- the .facet, say, of ^ . Ilolnt^Chin-ges. V ' '.. . 

Oambetta,' determined not to have this any ’ 96HJ'. Tlmsf ore vcvy'siuall;,'arc they'not,com- 

longer, that would be a moxe ’serious dil^icnlty jufrod willi (lie wliol(t.exp(!mTi(iu'o-lirIndia.; they 

than anytbing.that.tbo .Maboutod.au8 can at liny ainouni, 1, jhink; to I’inr 13 millions ?—l think 

time array iigoinsf. 118,• V . '♦ ' .that is a large smiffor nalive Imlnstry to inSin.- 

•,9674, May 1 •aele' 'yo)i if the following sen- tiiia at snch a distance ;.i:i niiUionsis Ihoainpnnt 

tences express yout! matnr^ opinion with vcgivrd given by iIk; Duke of Argyll in a dcspalch on 

to tlio relatioui} bBtjveen India anil the Englujli. irrigation worli,-!. ■ • 

working class: “They would he hcttei* off if the ' At the same-time a very large sum U 

English capita},-lyInch in 'cnormmi.s-sums every spout from.England in ,IiiVIia iij»on wnrks''/ rYcs, , 
year is drained aw.ay to India, and thus aggra--'- that is vo. Tlicfo js a vgrV great ditrerem-e, how- 
vates tiiB exhaustion of India by’ further l<T;y. of iVci , ia.'t\yt(,m tlf<; t wo.' B'liirt. the llimloVK Jiave 
tribute for interest-paymeht from overworked or to part with- tlmv parCwitli abso|ut}Jy; w.hat they" 
disheartened statvjjlings, liwgtavatos ijje. degrad- got ou pnblU-. workiithey do uyl, gt!j absolutely, 
atioli of feglaud; by ibc fiVrtbm' .Uuxmio'us e6ii-' bui on loan, and they have 1<> pay intovost on it. 

sumption of.rentiein idlc'or .Yctsrc'd jnto idlcn'c^, . Tfot only so, but tlw! elas.-'o.-' wlio seiul tiomc to 

were applied reproducfivcly.intbi'a country.'.The Eiiglaud the agricultural jiroduee, li-om wliieli 
English workmen havobegan to struggle for their the hoinc, charge.s have to be rleft^ayod,* arc 

interests as clasfrintcrests, in a pew kind of class not the'same c(asses U> ivlioiii tjie influx of 

devotiup trnnscendip^ the old't^srritorial patrlp- raiUyay’aipl ofliev'moii.ey eomes': tlu! b’lhix .of 
tism?*'—Just lot me'Bay akfliit' thatnxprcssiou,.- railw'iiy uiqisey. is local while the tn.\a1-ion i.V. 

“ overworked pr disbcarleped Starvelings,” thitt 1 general. ■ : " 

use that ns oorrectV describingtho^jyisition of a, . 968.3. Is it not tlie fact'lliat railways anil othpr 

great many of the India pectplo,-put ail. “■ ^mblle works have, inereased . Wages allovcr 

9675. 'lint aro thosC sputenel^s tliat-J have mid-. ladia Not all over Imlia. ! 

a iair description of the ,(^ovenuneiyt of India, in ; , 968'!^ Owr a* large! extent of Indiai*^!!! a 
its relation to tlic inferior bloeses of India, olidbe. recent Budget Sbitciucn't'of Lord Jjawrciiec's, 
one band,! and-to the wwkjog classes'of England ahoul 1866-(h- 1807, he iiiirticft^riy dc.-Hiribes 
on tlie otjrcr^hand?—That isyo’;.ifi8niy matured 'whafis gciieritllv known ht India, tko rise 
opinion. I w'lab.you, iKiwcvcri •tonhdcfsfcmd tliat' 'of tvitge.< is mostly near, tlia railways^ tnere lias 
I am describing there the condition oVji'porliou of lioen a-gcncriii rise'of wages thuougliont India* 
the Indian people; .you-would j^itlier of ftoiirec • ajso, ImtJlmt L not a nuiasiirc' of ptH»s])erit.y to a 
from my previo.us evidence, that i'dldWt-Incan great' extent, Imt it is'lnrgcl-y due to the cu¬ 
lt to refer to all ;.l spoke, for cxanqilcrcif tenures lianccd pi-i'cc pf food. • 

in Bengal in. a very differ,cht condilion. 9(18.3. But has not that ris'e in wages throughout ' 

9676. Do'the following wjfds .still ^prass your • Imlia.^becn can.^cil, by Hie greater cdiupiN-ativc 

opinion. "la this., spfiit'tiic Eaglisli'laJ-iouV . w'ealtb of-India in coiisi-qiicncc of increased trade 
leaguos'will, soone? or' latfr, bbing Engllsh capi- itiul -of jmhlic worj-s V—Piu?tly,.wof <!ottrfic, it is. 
tal to bay js-ythiu "tho'-^fbur s’ea-s anti,'in the In any parts <ft'In’Miii. whenever there have been 
impending eodfluils, will refusa any chafigo’of' huge-jliililic works, the wages havc*ri.seu very 
venue to Indik, or tO/tKo colomeft, or to else- Materially ; ytmeannot-tbrow any large kuiw of 
where beyond theii: reach, !Thcy will put not inont?^ into a jiopularifm not very far advanced 
only in ar^roent^ but’in action,, the maximum * without dislocatingnll-tlic current rates,' -It does 
that' ridtes '«re soc^h ill origin,, and jsluiuld-hc ..not follow That the'liigh\mti?s of wages will uon- 
Sdeial in'deBtpnatiqn *“”•?—YeSj ^ am describing timte. ,Eof.«xanqilc,’it W; 4 'idya 3 rcar-'or two i^o 
there what-1.believe to’ bp -part of the ifitevitelblo .since after the Jhrge sums vyliich Were ^no' longer 
Cfifarse of English, .politics towards India. I am. spent in the Ccutnjl Provinces, or after sucli 
espressing thetb my. bpa^ctfi &.re^'rdg tbc-tim- largojiums as had'been spent iri.tim,Central Pro- 
deades of the future. \ _-vincaetwore no longer spent,'tlic Centrd Pro- 

9W7. "And yotl ifiinW that,w6^.iB^^nted for '* .viiwtis-which are. M'^inarily suppled to. be 
the good-of India' is a ^osimfclee ^gf p'tibiic very .flourishing we’ro- troubled, with • famine. 
wShty, luidttotW!biU.yon'deb6ribe«s"ah./^^ The (Jb^f Commissioner, Mr. Morris,, remarks 

Wo^idaDdJnryatik‘S<ieplien’«”?-r'Yef,f have .W tliis in the S£atci«4nt (rf the Moral and 
I think &at it.u to have a --Matm^iai 'Progress and..Condition of India for 

nnittatittoewhii^ the'year 1868>-66, and he ‘there mentions 

.967ft Mr, l7«ee.3 I-did not quite tindtestand due of the things which T alluded to, in 
'0.S9. 3u3 answer 
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niswcr tfiw (luestion of Mr. Grant DuflPa, the 
different spirit which may prevail-in imtire 
(nociety ftwing to onr rule, or under our rule, as 
Mr. MorriH would put jt. ,Hc describes Acre 
penerully liow the rieh'people formerly’ wonid, 
have done their duty better to the poorer'ifutires,. 
and that there has been Ides of this of Into.years. 

t)jR86. Hnt5 do you mGim..tb state’ that w^gos 
have diiuiiiiehod in the Central Piitvinccs lately ? 
—I do not J«Jio>y.r l upagine that they hT^vc. 't 
have not serml. in <thc '( entraj Provinebs; i 
merely kmrw the.general' fact thalt a great many 
people imve di6d.‘ . * . ' * . 

S(>87,. .Yon “imve -stated that wages jiitvc in¬ 
creased gencraTly'al] nvev India, which is usually 
an ■imlicratlou of prosji6rlty, iuit ypu sav thatinow 
expenditurS-has been «lhnittishod in tlie Central 
Provinces, aiid I understood Voit to inttw from 
tluBl flinl.,wngc.s haVe duninisned —T say, that’ 
the rale ol'wnpshji^ dihiiui8he{r,*at any rntchy 
what you t;«)uhl nssess it at fot a tfay’s labour 
after the Jubhulj)or(t Railway' was. ffnisliCd 1 
fancy, thftt etudijis wiuld he lured cheaper for the • 
day. ; 

{)CH8. Do you know as a fact that tlie wages 
have diminrshed in the Central Proyiticefr?;—No, 

I have not personal knowledge of the Ccntjaif 
Prov kices. ' . * ’ . ' . • 

S>()8tt. Yoii ({fated that one cd'tlie.effects of the 
ex])enditurc »)f the' Govcrnnicut drn,wn irojn th'd- 
tawilion of the country Irao been to ext«;nd yulti- 
valicai. You stated that catric were worked mpye 
than iKey had l)een before, and dhat pasture lauds 
had bceti Itrokcn tip and turned into arable to' 
sinorenSe the export of .]>l’odwee wbi.oh was neccs- 
sar 5 '?-^Vos, ih tb'o preceding Statements, J am 
pro('coding very lar^ly on official pill)fications, 
as well aij on my own ])ersonul ob.scrvu3;ioh. . 
r' })()!">. Snp])osing tlnit is so. is nfd tbuf the 
greatest inilie.alion of "^iirnsiierity that you oan 
ms.sililj’ have in 11 eondtry? —Not if the jieopio 
lave not oncmgli to feed j>n. If the people dtc,' 
the wbrd ‘’pr(>s|K.n'ity’■ as regaiils'tluyn lerrfii- 
nirtcs. Pimogine. • <■ ’, 

9ftbl. Js 'll flic fact that in lljpse countries 
wliere.cnItiva^tn haaincreased the^|ieo|»lfc diet-— 
In uiniiy.jilaues; Jhi . our ra-sellloment of OriSto,' 
for exam] do, or- any dither prqviiu'eyyiiir wolild* 
■find‘«n inereast'ufjeultivatioh. wHh aji inereiised 
popidiilioii.' 'It doesBot* fidlow I'roin aninereas'eil' 
ciiltivalio|i that life ]>eo]?lc are hetter off. Jhe 
area of Pullivation may bo extended, hut it d«c& 
nof foljott' that fho people are lietter off, pj^ssibly 
tbere niay'have been jiebjde to eht'tbe produce, 
and certainly a greatqr, jirojiortion than tonnerly 
of tbc surplus Vceeipts has -to be sent off to 
TiOndoii. ‘' - , ' , 

9692. You slated tliafrih this jiarticular'place 
eultivatbai bad extended,*:ind that the exp^irt of 
midnce was greater,’ that,.in fivct, the cultivafioji, 
lad extended for the purpose of muintaining that 
export; wdll then, dpf(i./tot th'at. mean that,.the.- 
peOide had, as tdiich UVeafas tlrey^harthofore, and 
nion&y hotpdes, in return fox; selling the rest 
Nojitdoos notnepesfiatily*, tljey might have to give 
nut as fast as they ^Hie.d. If taxation swallowea up 
a Considerable proportion of, their produce, ft docs , 
not necessarily follow that theyVould be bdtter. 
off. If'"there -were no taxation t^jey H'onld he 
better off, but it does not follow 'that under, t&xa^. 
tion they, wouid be better <rff.. J CMQiOt say- 
bow far taxation is thd cause in any dn.o caflej'or* 
how far in general taxation is thb c&nse of Abater 
hardship in life; I speak of it as one of the causes. 


9693.:! do toot tinderstand bow^ is possible 
that, if euVtivatioto has extended and part of the 
produce is ei’iiorted^ the cdhntry. can fail itb he 
richer,than it^jv-as hefdre, when’ the whole 
produce ■ was oohsumed upon' tlje land ? ~ If 
the cultivators in India, ■deijoH oil seeds to 
tenghinrl, tJie .nrofceeds of wnieh go to . fatten 
bulloeks for thq Dondon,marke,t and to lubricate 
Engh'sh niajehipery, it'does-nbt follow that those 
cultivatoifs will be b®fisf off. - 1 hey select a crop 
wbrcb will hear curryitog over a fiir distanoe. 
For exiunpUi, they* sool.d not iwoposc to offer 
iniirket *g!i.i'den produce, 'jyhich would perish on 
thc^ Wit}'; they are ataidisadvantage then heces- 
Hos'lly I’D tbc vci'y fact'of bejngyeouired.to ex^rt. 

96!.>'4. Dofei not the iipmey that, comes from 
. tbift'xjHirt. of seeds go.into the' hatid8,ia the first 
iustante,' of the' ryots who ,^bw tli«m?-~And 
ipiich of that has to bo-partedwith again imme¬ 
diately, Fdr example, to take a well-known 
! staple,,tbc iribnic8.'advanciid.jjtf Behar fot the 
eeriest hire, of eultivatlen of opium return almost 
iininediatcly from the ryofs, through the aeniin- 
durs, in the shape «f laud-tak .iMyments-into the 
Governmdbt Treasuries throughout the provinoo. 
Thitt is a system df.trtijjk which does not enrich 
.the pe'oplo. ■ ■ ' i 

- 9695. The cultivator, at anVirate, lives bn the 
'crop, and tlie rest goes to (he revenue, of the 
coMTilry ? — irhe hus.k) jray much W the money 
as fust as he gets it ink»the' Tl'easpry,!* does not 
fdllow that he is better oftV. 

960C. lie is mtt obliged. tO'gtfDW opium, but 
'mny.gr(t\v corn Irhb pleases, may he not?—He 
•ma’ygjow corn if he'plcusus, If he finds a man to 
make Him the neiajssnry loan or ivdvance. - ' 

9697. Does ilnl. he chopSc d{)ium' because it is 
' thc.ino.-it jdofitabJe crops'.—rIt is the most profit- 
ablo cj'o]i, hut the greatgr part of the profits goes 
elsewhere t|uui.-l» the tyots. * - . ' 

- 9TI98T Does Tjot, he get for growing opium a 
•larger jioi thus 4>f/the ptjbfit to himself trian ho 
would’ gci if be .grew edVn ?~Obviously ho does, 
or he would, grow .corn ; but it does not follow 
-that be \v\)iit(l-not .be better offTf the taxes to 
ybieh be bunsolf contribufed wero’npfaiipUod to 

rearingnjiitiyi. - 

9699. .(If coue^e he would he bettWoffif ho 
luid lio .taxes to pay,, and *80' Would everybody* 
bbt you rtvnied to-say that it was a bad thing for 
the country- that opium was grown instead of 
corn; now yOn say^ do yoU not, that the Country 
is riclicy ill copsequenco of tlie growth 6f opiain 
instbad’’;)!' ^' 10 ’growth bf'.CoruT’—-llyot by ryot 
ciwries oh (he struggle.‘of life for a mmo better; 
it. does not follpw.^hat'the''uoHntTy at lai^e is 
‘bctt.e;*; nor doos. it foUmv tliat.that parrieular ryot 
would not 'btfve been’ better off 'if flip Gpyem- 
meilt emild afford tojly without the opium biismess 
altogether, if flie opium were left entirely free, 
• if thgfe wore iio^.cl«monl; dfcompul^on anywhere 
in ^y r|)drt «^f tKkupium grrangenients, that is to 
say','if the cquum .business 'were not a jArt ®f the 
political systap." .. • , * 

ff70ft. VUbw* does that -affect -.th^ oulflvator ?■*» 
■ Yftn have’* 21)0,0(10 tiaVoffeis enforcing payment 
of.tMesj.p’iirt’j^ whiw.are .^evotod'to groWitim 
opium, and. I speak p^that a8.hpii^^ OompuD 
•fflon. ^ "ViTjat t |g«Mfaf|jr-'^fdte expepflpn to ia- the 
thewy .under hrhioh we^'ipjtet is pwsumedltb'^e 
a’freo agent'ib hyiity -'’r ■ 

9701. But yott'sifid '^at the ^bt vw pej^o^y 
free ■ td grovrt com Instead of growing bpluin, 

therefore 
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I not see what that has to do wkh /riiouM i'eiuaiir after puttyig inside enough fo jiro- 
ing hpimn instAad of bornhe does vide for tlie f icwsitudcs of the following season. 


theJtefore 200,000 bayonets would not have -any . 9711. And, yoi^. think that it is better tf> have 
effect in making him grow opium instead of the yhole oountrjr growing corn, and to have 
com ?~They would not'oe appBed, partiotilarly stores of food in case a famino'should come once 
to him; but the revenues are obviously raised in a «ele of ycai-s, rather then to grow opium 
forco„if necessary, to sodure Utem, and pa/tr. a«d sefl the surplus,, and buy- what is wapted ?—I 
of the ptoccetls are devoU^ towards the ojuum' Would agree.wifh the ol^ conservative native that 
gTMffu Ktton , * ' \ a surplus sa^Aside fo# sale should he only such as 

9702. I du nol 
the ryot growing 

it because he gets more piiofit oUthf it thft-u any 
other crop, -and he'chooses the crop' for that 
reason, docs, be .hot i'—You speak-of tVe ryot 
from season .tOitCason ;/! speak of the conjliHon'' 
df society .from geuefa(ioa to generation. . - 

9703. I do not go so far as that, 'fajsc the 

j' -A? /• j-cL- •_ 

ryot as one ] 
country; and 

lar <yop, and he , ... 

how oompulsiop ppcratcsl‘«-.-That» of course, in¬ 
volves the very tnepJilng of “rreedoiii.” . 

9704., I dp-ndt understand in wliat way ho is. 
not free. Jia has ^es'to pay out of this <‘,rop; 
so hM everybody ; bdt in, what ecn^c hi hc.hdt 
free?—I niay.explain gcnerdly that the ordiiuiry. 


0 not go so lar as that, lajsc tnc . .. . ■ •' 

^rtionlof .fbc ingredifent, of the . • 

Vi£ it auits'a^rvdt tVgrow-a 

he H.loft'free 1.* ^ it, T do riot see ‘j 


thi^es of.-political' “economy dtulcr which every 
question of that sort is generally vicAveil seem 
to me to be emmeous in assuming-that every, 
hutrian being is a sepailite .atom, and also* that 


97l2.*.Ydn staled*, ditit-inlaisc iliO natives were 
left to'themselves they would stop drunkenness 
and the'consumption of o|iiuin by-^)uttiiig tluisc 
.who offended orrt of caste ?—^They.cortaiidy would 
throw themselves-upon’-that. ■ ’ ’ 

971.3.' Is there anything to jirevcht their doing 
•tfiat iiow 2—'Tliey can" do somoVv; but they have 
iii». 1 .. ' fttsf^ing ujion .the peoide 
done, 'fu a native condition 
of society, and nudct a native riyali, Ui'e brirfimins 
woidd sit (//mr«« at ihWgatc of the rtyali if. be 
did not .give upgrowingeptium^or they/vonln^iut 
out of caste aijy man who sold opium, ll i.s oiot 
easy topiVt-o|num vendors out of caste iwhe.n they 
form part of the, tJpvcrmnent.mnchinoiy. jt is- 
less easy to enforce the caste, sysiem in ii society 
admini.s'tore(l by a foreign powyr which itselt'iloes 
not acknowledge tlmt easto system. 

.9714. ('huiKmun.y AYuuld they not'always jliit 
him into e.'iste again if he paid a suffteicjlt stun of 


every separate-atom enfoys complete spontaneriy. • i ; , i . - . , • 

T amof'ojmiion^hat teirf (WpulV.oh ev^-Jr ’ *«o»ev;.do you uol.l^ow that a person Who ,s 

• • hot one of the exalted oaste if he w eighs himself 

- ' . again-st.gold, and gives weightemmgh, is jniplc a 

970.d. Is It not the'best thing-for a'country brahmin V—Yes; ami that faefis of the, snipe itn- 
that eyecyhotly should grow in it the crop which' j„jvtaiiee akthe fact that a riehniaii can do.agrcat 
the soil suits best, and from-which .tl\c ingest many things in this country which a-poor man 
profit IS obtained, and that the surplus of that.' ouunol. Tluit-flie, spiritunl autriority is i'neoin- 
should go to buy .elsewhere whaf- some other soil [pup., and tfiat Ihc spiritual authority <l. .es 

gfbws best‘?-r- 0 crtjunly. * ' great things is also true.. 

97 p 6 . Is not tBat exactly what is dorie in f,lw - - -- -• - 

Molwa district, when otpinni is substit uted fiir 


cereals ? - Do you .speak of the advantage to the 
ryot in Mklwa,-or.of.the advantage to society, 
generally?" . , : i ' 

fiVO?."’! am speaking of 4he-mlv^tage to the, 
i^ple who grow the. opjom ?-^bvimi 8 ly .the 
fact of their grov^iag opium 'shtrtvs that they 
connder it in 'tbqir particular season more pro- 


97 Ip. Mr. Cuve,^ There is nothing in one .law 
to prevent the spiritual-autliority being exercised 
itself, i.s there ?--rIf |ho s|iiTjjual’ authority th ew 
itself upon the veiidcHw, and found among them 
the masters of 200,(KM) bayonets, tbdy w ould liof 
be .ctpially ablu.to'euCorrte their itdigioif. • 

• 9716. V^'e shniild not" intbrfete ig any .Way by 
tncansof.tii.ebayonets,shoiiid.wc?—J ftlie Wahabis' 
deolarcd .a cres'centadc you would inferfcrc. -If 


fitablo.-"'Whether the .Jiolitical- agency tiiidpr 'thc hfahiniiis tliought it iicccssaiy tothrow {heni' 
which all this ia, dond, iViiich reaches f'rmn Ohtriw .selves gpon tfm„ vendors of oiiium 'all .over the 
to the Aflantie .QceanJ^ is .euricliing the xountry country, vois Wouhl ifiter.ferc then. . -* ■ 
in that process is a question on whic.h 1 hold-a 9717. Te keep the-peace, you mean?—:Yp8. 

difiSsrent opiniuo. • . ' ’ ' , . - . 9718.'C7iajr/««».] Do you'fccolloel whether a 

97-08. .But we must eeme hack to the narrower ,, very coiisiilerable imrabcr of tlic MnTK-minedan. 
question of growing oiiiUiq instead of cereals, kings in'" the DecCari ami in the cenini'l riatts of 

.IL. .A. a....«. J 1 A.. a^. At>... fl !■ Jl? I . i <• . . . i •. i • i .t 


which you & 0 tned to thmk,\^as a baxl-thing t(i/;the 
country! in which ii was grow'n ?—Iq. the seyere 
fMnine xif 1866,/1 imodne that the .people in 
Behor would Iritve bcen.bettef off, supjtosiug tliat 
the obndltion of society-Jhtftl been'difierent, an^ 
the ea^e m|iti<£l asringeiuente different .'The 
ahoftneffi of the' monsoon woqld' have been got 
Dver. BOOnsT if the 'ae 1 %.age whioli was uMer 
opium in that .year had happened to be yi'elrajg 
wnat •• 



India did. not djj* of excessive drinking, whether 
that was a common eiid of their career ?/^T)iat id 
'not the out-come of tjie Maljoiniricdaii history, 
SO far>s 1 remember it. . ^ 

-9719. Mr. ftire.]'! did not quite understand 
what yi)u_ stated about'-tiic buildings iu India, 
tbinploa and ot^cr' famous structures . being an 
evidejacc of thq peopleJiaVing. been lightly taxed 
in* former days-?—^^My'gencViJ experieotw is that 
. . 1 do not sec any amount temple buiKluig equal 
'' ‘-tfie existing si^t of tomples. Thoro 


seaaoa betn^'SO beet ttiact nqtluilg erewiat - is not an amount of repair equal to tliC wear and 

Np ; the cultivators wopld,Wc hail'a ip^ervb' ■ tear of4he .existing tcpiples. ' 

fium'tito teeviqus year’s growth,in,wheat,. ' 978(1^‘Is it jootgcnci'ally supposed tliat all those 

971D. HoW vioald yonihave .hjid *a reserve if .'magnifi^nt bigilaings, not only in India, but in 
oitiy ipmw enough tothe people7— Egypt and'elsenrhete,.‘were constructed-by the. 
The -P#tiyoB themselves ccirtainly irooid have*'" 'forcra labour of slaves f-^Yes, by forced .labour; 
OBA.eCt^mr^.chief ci^toms, one of the bastome but'under a system* thirt W.a8 Ivgbly consouaut 
(ff ^;ii>i^.i^servatiye native,-, is to haye atwee • with Him-* Ideas of the native'^lety at the 
of todfi afsjast a hod year, ^ time. 

W 3m 4 9721. Was 
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8721. Was it upt .a system ia which tlwjre wap 
oiic (luspot who diA])usc(I of tlm lives and lilMSirties 
of all his sit}>jcctK. AS ho liked, and, ainoaget otKcr 
tilings, obliged them to Imild these toipplerf?— 
That might be a very g(}o.d thmg indeed. . v 

■ 9722.' CJi(mman.\ D/i- you Jhink that wHb 
regard to the-perioJt'befbHe tbVlWt^sh (lov^rn- 
hieiit'existed in In(lia,;it.woHl(i.b'e ri^ht <to say^ 
that the tjgtive goyoriiments took ifoin-thejicopic 
' the largest possible’slmre tiniie produce pt their 
lu«d that tlicy could got ?—No, I tliiiik not.; '1 
think that all' fftsr-tTarl'y historians exHj^Crato 
the extent'of. disorder in-India j'tbat thcy'exug/* 
gcautc the ’break alowu'of native sgpety. .1 
Oucstiun whether p ihi.tive how wijuld not cstinmto 
tliirt thefe was a'coiisidbrrtble set-oft'agsiiiret what 
we think our bctter adnjioiiitration, sny, in the con¬ 
dition of o}U' 4 ’olicc. 

- ’ 9721): But as^ maitfis of fact, do you think 
that sjicaking oftlic limeMicii the British Govern- 
mant’wak cstablkhed (d' am not.-golng .back to ■ 
the su]ipos(Jtl goldou age of wn^tliQu Jibe 

practice of the native rulers, such ns then existed, 
to take ifsniuoh of the prodiij'-e.as they could get 
frmn,the cultivators am] oceir})iei« of the soil'?— 
No;. 4 shouldnohaecopt that as the condition of 
society at that time. .1 shoiikl hesitate to fasten 
aji imiieimtnt against a-w hole government in that 

f.. ^ * s.O ^ ^ * 

way. \ ^ ’ 

9724. *1 am speaking ofHicrally 5 tlicrt; ynty be 
exceptions; but do yuiv think that that was as a 
rubii,the gchewd. character of the state nf affairs, 
in India-at that lime !'—l-.db think that the 
govermheuts at that time were in a eourso of 
. anarchy .and considerable aiiavchy'. ' ' 

972.5; And .they-wci e ill the habit therefore of 
^ettUig'nB’iiiu(Ji ns ■they-coiikl .from the occupiers 
of the land; there may. have. Ix-cn those,Iterc and 
tlipre who restraincil .theinsclics -williirL much 
uatTower limits;' but tJnit ivas the. rule? was. it 
n 6 t ?—No, 1 shoidd-tlemiir to ih'atj that would 
imjdy-tbat the governors looked upon tjictfiselves 
•as in.chroniO hostilfty to their snlijects-; that Was 
not the condition of things; “ ■ 

• 972 I). Wbtft Jo yon lliink \vns the litnit which 
they put to their dcmniids iipiyi ..the ■iphabitnuts 
generally ?—If you nieati tlic central -power, the., 
central powgr is naturally limited, Jiy. the Ideas, 
which the local jKiwensliavp. ' ' 

‘ 9727. r niefln.^thosc' wlul had the power. of 
■taking?—Tlioy were not purely arbitrary ixiWcrs; 
tl\cy wcTO JiniiteJ by tljc Bjiiritual ideas existing, 
at the tiiyc) by the ojiiuron of tlie, jirlestS, by the 
opimbn (if tlie. ciirrent ideas of society,' by^tho. 
general. Wea which •iiativKis. ctill the. use and 
wrtnt. 

972 s. Ilavc’ yfih' any “idea wbat they con¬ 
sidered as a rnje .to.^iinij 1 he .danapd which, they 
made in (|ua,»tity ?-»-j.,s:lo'nof know'of any 
measure by whitJi’liy mCaiiii e* it. , 

9729. ' tkiuld you suggest in’ any set .of pres* 

viricesy or throughoiit nnypartof Ihoia, Svhat w^s' 
epnsidered'the lurilt of tlie demand that miglit 
be taken by tbc Government and its ojficers, 
indivMunlly-ttnd*coy<!ctively, from thp ocxiupiers 
of the.soHl*—Itt what form assessed; do ^ou 
mean in monej;? #• '. ^ • 

9730. Either in" kind ’or in tueniey, .ainl taken 
cither by thee supprior or. hy thp ihfirior auAo- 
rity, and all the.agPnte- put together know, 
no numerioal measure by,,whioh to. tabulate 
pro]mr,tlonal taxation cdT the native and ^e English 
administration respectively. 


9731. What do you tlunk Was the i^^ral 
ap)dication.,of what they wa# rit lor mv 
■ mrpbseatW Hehefitodlfhe maMtanto, or weeft 
Ibr. the purpdso maiutuaing- a feiy. hi^e 
'liumher <n' persons in.' idleness, and perlpOAS who 
would edme under the eommoh'Uaihe bl'fdlioWGrs, 
.irrfigulartrobps, and persohp of that sott;t»iiThat 
was’so. . .Those fol],oweri hn^ht be dobj^ good 
service,, say,'in guitrdiiig the .fTOUtiers, and they 
’ might do (3> -inoi;e chea})ly ^lah Eqgli^ sddierB 
who -reijuire to have their beef sent out tp them 
all the.'way'frofis England, *; . ’ 

V •9782. l-ask nOt what-•they,might do, but what 
thcy’iyere doing thenj. were they rendering any 
sei'vic^to society, or tq^auding and .plutidmng 
. Hpon'\hcir limmediate iieighhoqrs ?—They were 
roudering^crvices to tlieir.uamcdiate. neighbours, 
and often tiicy were marauding and plunde^ug; 

- it is iuipossiW^to'giyp a precise answer to such a 

ipiestion. .• , i *' *• ' . 

• -9733. As a-general projiesitioq, was not the 
money'SO V^ceived spent w maintaining'large 
bodies of - retainers, fbHowefs, imd ^ forth, wbo 

• cTidnotlliiig?—N o 5 T slqTuld dcmtw' to that. I 
' should deiniir to countersign, such - an Indictment 

against any ju^rtion of' toastbistory j,^ any govern¬ 
ment which was so uniformly |n'tiie^lvrong could 
jjot iuive (Jontinned. ; 

,, ^734. That is not e2^t!y aiicstion; I am 
ushjng -yon fer "K -^neral view of the-.state of 
thiiigs?—YQu'pqt-Uio.OuestioB, dofeq, tlus r^e- 
'senlyour (ij^iinn^ of what took place- under the 
native "governincnl, andkl am sayi^ that an 
■’■fanswbr, yes or no, would nolfrepresent the true 
.state of tljingsi . ‘ ' • 

• - 9 . 7 . 35 ,-What did they .do in aqy way for the 
people wiHi llKtmohqy that they received except 
K<ieping up retainers Pr-Takiqg’-w Oondition of 

'-society in tvhich.you had-a.Sdenufprmqlatingpre- 
.cejits for society, or ^ condition ofsooiety in which 
'you had buildings like the Musjids ^at Delhi, I 
tliii^ there-were insny creditable. thingB in such 
a society,' - / ' - 

9736. Do .you thinKthid; those wes'c goihg on 
at -tlie thne the British Government wos estab¬ 
lished'in iifdih?—I think there'was morq original 
thought, among ^he uatiirca before the., English 
came aniong tiiem,’>*, ' 

*1)737- I .wjis 8[)eakittg pf the time when the 
British-'Gofermuent w&B.'eshibliBhedf—think 

- so; .1 think there Was a- large tneasure of poii- 
perity.in .the .Ooun^ry-at the tjroc 5 all. our < 3 krly 
travels which we read fnditqife a l^rgb measuye of 

- prosperity., * .-• * . ^ 

. - 97^8, Do you know whether .whole dietricta 
had been dep^ulatedvtheb by their ihamuding 
violence w^ q Ireat deal of marauding 

violence justastliere were EngUA invaaiona.oi 
prance in tBe Middlo Agesl butk should hesitate 
tb'saV that EurOpi! was imifohnlymaraqdedduring 
-the Middle.Ages. I -think I'rempnibet Shore 
desmibing the CbandasTChauk at Delhi under 
'native government 200t yeeifs t^o, as being cer¬ 
tainly far hner than any street in ijondon. Many 
. ^ofhi4 views coincide witirhutch A'at I express. 
.87§9.'fiavoyqucdhSideredaiallwhathasbeen 
the in<|^eaA.oi the annindproductive weidth of 
■ Igdin.-since, tiip period of ue hetabliahmenl of 
' British rule*, tbkiqg if qt Att beginniqg of the 
cefatuiy.l-irl have.om w vmyoai^lly. I; have 
'gono over^ for example, ^ itubles of exportf gnd 
importfririth the utim^ oatw'fAoimare wvipu^ 
among Ae best iadexee of Ae conditioti wf Ae 
peopm. 1 have, esamiqed them most oml^^y. 

' I'am 
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1 MIA u^ftble to Mpanite them so as to see how 
far Kio moreosbg extwrts are due to annexations, 
i tatve therefore a difficalty in saying hW far 
t]»e:]^ospcrity has been dne to English admini- 
; stmtioai 

874(1. 1 am. asking you whether you have con¬ 
sider^ the bciease :o£ the annual productive 
wealth of fadiu at.the present time ns rainpared 
with the productive wealth at. thc’l>eginning of 
this century ?—1 junagioe that it isinerc jn oducSivc. 
By “ weoltli,” you mean, I suppose,*ca|)ital; the, 
accumulated proceeds of fdnner labour; 

,9741. No j I mean vfetflth b the jiropcr sense 
of the term, everything produced in the -year ?--r 
think it has bertased. I think tlie, rate of in¬ 
terest, foy example, is nonnally falling. 

8748r It would prove, tlierefore, that the people 
produced enough for tlieir subsistence, and soinc- 
tlibgmore to sa^ in the year, w,ould it not?—I 
should say tliat the fall in thO rale of interest is 
only a matter*which I speak to from niy own per¬ 
sonal observation in a very limited, and that too 
an exceptbnal, .sphere. 

9743. You kuow, at the beginning of tlic cen¬ 
tury, the ordinary rate of interest was 9 per eent 
for money in deposit at a banker’s ?—No ordinary 
native could lihve got money at the beginning of 
the century for 9 per cent 

9744. Ho woula have paid a great deal more, 
but tlie interest allowed by a hanker on ilcimsit 
would have been about 9 per cent, wouhi it not? 
—The. English rate of inteitist ^va8 probably 
about 9 per cent., and that was the rate of securi¬ 
ties in 1808.and 1811. Henry St. fTOorge Tueker 
speaks of that as being the rate of interest at the 
begbning of the century. 

^745. 1 asked, did’uot a person gel 9 per cent, 
int^est for depositing money with a bank at the 
beginning of this Century m India, an English 
.bank, I mean ?-r>l should haac thouglithe would 
have got more. 

9746. If he deposited money with a native 
banker, he would have been sure to have got 
about 12 per cent, at the’ beginning of llic cen¬ 
tury, would ho not?—1 do not think that native 
banlters are fond of giving interest to Europeans. 

9747. T am speaking morely of operations be¬ 
tween natives; if a native deposit^ Ins money 
witli'a native banker at (he beginning of the cen¬ 
tury he would probably have got 12 per cent. ? 
— I do not tbmk so; I, have no means of 
judging. 

J^74f: Do you happen to kuow at what rate bank¬ 
ers were in. the.habit of lending money at the 


0,^9. 


beginning of the present century; would it be too 
muclito say that tiieylCut it at ^e rate of H or 2 
per cent, a month?—There is no means of tabula¬ 
ting accurately the rates of interest cither then or 
now; 1 have tabulated the English rates of in¬ 
terest. 

9749. Do you think we should speak within 
the moi'k if we say that now it is half what it 
was at the beginning of the century ?—No; I 
du not* think it has bulcn nearly a half 

97'50. How much do you think it has fallen ?— 
I have no means of saying. -When I spoke of 
iionually falling, I carefully said, that I spoke of 
my own observation; 1 am unable to toll you 
how far it is (emporary, and due to an exceptional 
influx of money. FOr example, in (■iiisaa, in 
whicii I chiefly made* inijiiiries, the Irrigation 
ComiMiny, 1 suppose, put-iiiouey into the country 
•available for some" of tlie Mahtgans," find (be rate 
»of interest became rntlier lower,’ 

97.'>1. That would prove that tlie copinninlty 
was thriving and aecuiuulatlug every year out of 
its produce?—Ny; it would shoiv that some 
cla.s.seH were being made rich by the irrigation 
money; it does not follow that the rest of the 
conununltv were. It was not the same part'of 
the community whieli got the im])orted money 
which had also to bear tire interest charge. 

97.'>2. But money would not he imiiortcd into 
the country, unless it was accumulated in some 
form or other in the country, and represented 
some kind of produce in (lie country ?—Yea; for 
exuui|ilc, you have 311,000,000 1. "supposed to bo 
hoarded in tlie century. , 

9753. That would- tejid to pcCve that there 
was money available for investment, and besides 
that a great deal of money accumulated, vvliicji 
they did not want to invest, .because they were 
so W’cll oft ?—17I should not draw that concluriun; 
the sum supiioscil to have been absorbed by 
India 1 tliliik wap 311,000,000/. sterling exccSs 
of imports over c.vport8 of bulliop"; that is, from 
1800 to .1867. 

’97.54. It wouhi .assume, 1 say, that they have 
arrived at such an improved condition that they 
have now cu^iltal to lend amongst themselves, some 
classes or other, and that they have more than 
100,000,000 /. of capital that they (to not even 
care to lend at a rate of interest?—No; because 
if you take 311,000,000/. and distribute it over 
202,000,000 of. people, you will find tliat it is an 
imjiortation of rather less than 6 tl. ])cr person 
every year, or 1 /. 12.v. 7 d, jicr person for the 
whole 67 years. 
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Mr. 

J. iiedths 
11 .lul> 


l>7'>o. Chulnmn .^Do you wi*-!! to make any 
slalcnicnt willi r'clcrcncc to llu' aiisweiwwlrich 
- you gUM' on tlie laat occuhion '—Yen, with re- 
rerciicc to «CM*ral of tin* anKwera that 1 ga\e oh 
Frida^^. Owing to tlic Jenglli of llit* ('xamina- 
tion 1 etalgd some lliings incoinpletelv, nod one 
or two things I stated eri’oneousjy, and 1 wish to 
have au o|i|iortunlty of bU|)j)lcincnliiig home and 
of coui])letiiig the cx idenee in others. In answer 
to (iuehtions 9497 and 9198 1 spojco of tlie earlier 
famines of tlie luhtoentiiry as com])aicd with the 
later iaininch of tlie present century. Since 
Friday 1 have wrified the figures which I 
quoted on that daA, and I now viish to put in a 
comjileto statement of tlic figuies ( Vide Appendix, 
I*a]iei 1.); 1 hliall lie lery glad to haie au 
opportniiitj of being examined further on 'thoso 
questions, having since Friday reviaeil all luy 
notes on the whole question of the famines. J 
shall aKo juit in htateinents from sevflral high 
ofllei.ds 1‘oneeniiiig iiatiie opinion on the growing 
hardshiji of life { Vide Appendix, Pn{ier 11.^. 

975(). lirst, with retereiiee to the famine of 
177(1, win.' more have you to Ha\ ?—I shall put 
ill the linaneial a^id other statfsties-of the famines 
of 1770, 1800, and 1866 to admit of comparison 
,( Vide Ajipendix, Paper T:). 

97.)7. Will you state the piineipal facts om- 
braeefl in the lluturn?—In the three hcts of years 
T show (1) fhe jiopulation eoneerned, or supposed 
toha\e been eoucerned; (2)the amount of revenue 
remitted by (ioveimneiit; (3) the amount spent in 
relief by (iovcrnimnt, and (-1 )the statistics, as far 
as tubulated, of tlie inoitality. 

9758. AVill you read those to the t'ommitttso 
hliortly?—They ilo',mostly verifications of ray 
last day's figu/es. Shortly, tliey Maud thus: Dr. 
Hunter niaheQ out }liat the famiiio of 1770 was 
very ranch moro setere and ranged over a very 
much wider country than the rtamine of 186G. 
But that that w os not bo v^ill^ appear ftom the 
statements of I'eveuue remitted ut hoUi the years. 
Therein this SilemniaCWarrcli Hastings must 
cither be convicted of inhumanity towards the 


jieojilc, or, on the other hand, he‘piaybe atl- 
;nitted to be ina<e*r.i’a1c as to one of his figures, 
and that a easuai one. 

9759. Do vou eoii'.ider that a iieoessary cou- 
seqnenec of the fiiets?—I do. 

9700. Do vou sujiposc that if there was no 
food in the eouiitrv lor the people to eat it would _ 
constitute inhumanity on the part of 'Wti.vren 
Hastings if lie e'ould hot get them tlie food?—In 
answer to that question 1 sliould like tq enter 
into the grounds upon which 1 make ipy state¬ 
ment. ' 

97C1. .Sir ('. Wingfield.'] Are you referring 
only to the sums remitted or tothesuihs actually 
disbursed by the (lovernmcnt in relieving the 
famine liotli. In the first plane, as to the 

famine of 1770, it is a.mool question still among 
' Itidia'n oftieials us to whoUier the famine wa» 
caused by droiiglit or by rain, so little is known 
of the famine of 1770. • 

9762. Clmii won,J,But if the fmi Was so, that 
Iheru was no food ip the countiy, and that 
10,000,000 of people died of starvation because 
they hod nothing to eat. Government could not 
lie vliarghd with MihumaniW unless it had the 
means of giving them the fWl, could it?—The 
Govcimneiit lie,ing aware of the shori crops in 
1769, having very eimfplctc mfbnnation, as Dr- 
Huntur shovv^, on the state of facts existing at 
that time, addeij 1X1'per cent, to the revenue de¬ 
mand for the following year. It would have 
heen inhumanity to have added a demand of 10 
1)cr cent, to the iiiaiti taxation had tlie disaster 
. beCn so very great os was at all likely "to cut ofi’ 
anything li^e a third of the pcqiulationu. I should 
say that Warren Hastings transferred the figures 
of the mortality of .one mstriot in a general way 
to an aceft which he ‘calls the province; that dis¬ 
trict, as will appear fiem Dr. Hunter’s state- 
ment> may Have been Finfisah. Warren Has¬ 
tings speaks of the mortolity of fho provinOe is 
liaving amounted to a'third of the population, 
which seems an incredible statement m the body 
of theiBeports as to the amount of revenue oof- 

leeted. 
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iected. Dr. Hunter says, " In a year when 35 
ji«r eeat. of th5 whole ppj[iulationV and 50 per 
oent. of the cultivatore pejriahed, not 5 per c>eiit;. 
■of the land tax was remitted, and 10 per cent.! 
was added to it for the ensuing years 177(^71.” 
Dr. Hunter adds in a'foot note, ■ “ TlHFercnt 
leften represent different romissions. Before 
September 1770 the halanco was only 80,3.32 if. ; 
it was afterwards reduced to 65,35.‘> /, out of a 
total demand of 1,360,260,/.” JNow, 1 should 
rather admit Warren Jlafttings to ha ve been in¬ 
accurate in a pasnnl staj^oment than .pnAiounce 
him inhuiAan' ip having I'oniittud go little 
revenue. ■- 

0765. Sir C. Wingfield.’] That could not have 
been the land revenue demand-of all Bengal, be¬ 
cause oven then the land feyenue of Bengal and 
Behar, arid Orissa, nnust have been very much 
more than that amount of 1 ,.38(>^y()0/. ?—.Tlic 

S opulation which Dr. Hunter speuksOf as having 
led it 10,000,000 ; being a thii-d of-the entire 
population of which he also speaks as 30,00(^,000; 
and that further qonfinns iny staleinent. 

0764. Chairman.'^ It must, Jiavc been very 
nearly the same tljen as now, seeing that the jier- 
manent settlement tppk place, seriic years aft<!r- 
wards?—-l am assuming that Dr. Hunter is rightin 
saying that tlie people who paid 1,300,269 and 
got so little remitted, were the jmojilc of whom ' 
10,000,000 died. I am not answcualile for Dr. 
Hunter’s figures. 

9765, Do not yon think that you might -form 
a judgment for ypurself of the aceuracy of iho 
figures that'ypu quote?—1'ought to tell the 
Committee exactly now that is; 1 think that Dr. 
Hunter speaks of the entire province, of the 
.30,000,000 of llengal. 

9786. Sir 8. Norlkcote.'\ I underMuod yOu to, 
say the other dky, that you .consider tluit lamiucs 
had been of late years more severe than they 
were formerly; and you instiinced the famine of 
1770 as one that you believed^to have been less 
severe than thtf Orissa faming, did you not, ?— 
That the fiamine of 1866 was aVea I'or area 'very 
much more severe than the famine of 1770. 

9767; €liuirdkm,’\ From your statement that 
the iiunine of the latter j^ear was 'more severe • 
than the famine of the lorincf yeai% while the 
deaths in the latter year were fewer, than in the 
former year, are wo to infer that the (iovernment 
was bettor or worse in'the latter ])eriod?—1 am 
saying nothing as to the goodness or badness ol 
the Gofornjaent^ exeqvt as hearing on the qiics-< 
tunr M to whether famine was more severe in the 
lost oeutucy, or the present century. 

9768. I undorstem your ob.scrvation to he, . 
that owing to the' present motliod of administer¬ 
ing the (iovarnmeBt, the people suffered more 
than they suffered formerly ?—Y cs. 

9769i ’Howj« that'oonsi'stentvyith-the fact that 
one-^ii^ of tlie popul&tion,’as ,fiir as the infor¬ 
mation thht you give us goes, died in the fonper 
period coA^r^ with the'number of deaths in 
the recent raminer?—I was saying that a third of 
the {population did not die. I was saying, that tlie 
cmly warrant for saying that.tliere had been such' 
a mortality,, mi iaeipmble mortality m Bengal, 
is the casu^ statement of Warren Hasfthgs, not 
bonte-rmt dither by Kis own statements of by the 
body of evidence'addbOed by pn Hunter. 

.Might it dot be consistoniv/iiii the foots 
tint, ttt irnnseqnence of the high price of grain, 
there was >• aaie of grain sufficient ip pay-the 
revenue, lUid yet at the close of the season there 
6p59, 
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was not enough for the consumption of the people, 
and therefore-foinine ensued'?-r-No; ihe Indiau 
husbandmen arc hot so ignorant of the following 
year’s rcquirenicnts as not to be able to tell at 
the harvest ivhcther, having paid the Governraont 
revenue, they will be alilo to live on the remainder 
of their crop till tlic’erisuiiig harvest. 

97.71. Sir 8. ^’orthrote.l 1 under.stnnd yoxy to- 
argue that .the famine of 1866 was m(>r'.> severe 
than the famine of 1^70, and when yoiiv altcntion 
is driiwn to lly! fact of this l.ai-gi; propor-liDii of 
population (which n as greater f liau the proportion 
that'died in J8G6) diwl. in 1770, you elftillenge 
that faet, and yon challenge,' it, as 1 nii(I(!r.st.and, 
solely on the ground lliat you oannot rci oneilc it 
with what you discover as to life Hinanne.ss (if the 
remission of revenue; is that.so?—I reftisc to 
allow" the (act that a third of the population, that 
10 millions of pcoi)l(! died in Bengal in 1770; 
and 1 am stating the reasons why. I rcfus(' t(» 
alhnv it, and therefore I demur to the conclusion 
of Dr. Hunter, ' 

9772. You refuse to believe it mainly because 
yon iiaimot conceive that so small an aim'nmt of 
reveniu! would have hcM'ii, remitted if tli.it had 
taken jjace ?—^.I'e.s. 

9773. Then you put the dilcmnin that if that 
amount of distress jirevailcd, aiuKtbere was so 
small a remission, it jwoves ernehy on the part 
of Warren Hastings Either cruelty or in¬ 
accuracy. 

9774. Do you set tliht first alternative'' of tlus 
dilemma completely aside as an imiiossiblc one ? 
—Yes, Warren Ha,st,ing.s was notso inlujinan as 
the casual stateineut given by him would imply 
if asstimed to'be true. 

9775. But are y(»ii not aware that it was 
charged against WaiWn Hastings at the time, 
and against his system of admini.slration; I do 
not say that Ihcre was per.«onal ‘cruelty on his 
j>ni*t, hut lliat the system was a ermd one wbitdi 
wrung these payments ftom the jicople at a time 
of sueli pru.ssnre ?—Yes; and it was 'clearly 
shown how voi-y strong tlie pressure .applied was; 
and if so much prcs.sur(! needed to be apjdieil, 
the-demand mu.st have been a full <)ni': and 
if of a full demand so. little was reniittod, J 
argue that a thud of the people couJd oiot li’ave 
died, and that we must allow Warren Hastings 
to have been liiaecnratc.^ 

■ 9770, But was not the charge agiiinst AVan'eii 
Hastings that, in many instancc.s, he put things a 
great deal too much into the hands ->l' native 
administrators, who exercised great prf'.''surc lit'id 
cnielfy, which Warren Hastings ,Was jn-ohably 
not personally cognisant of, for the. sake of bring- 
■ing up the .amount'that was reinitlcd ?—That 
was among-the charges against AYaivcn Ha,sting» 
that he consciously. olloVcd unscrupulous imtivo 
agents to do as you have descrtlicd. 

9777. If, in a famine whicli takes jilace now, a 
larger amount of remission occurs' th,T,n in a 
fafliinc of corrcsponJling magnitude under the old 
evstem, tliat will he an argument .in fayoiir of 
«ic.» present system as against the s^ysteni which 
we are comparing it witli,Avill it not?—It would, 
assuming the facj» to be so; that is tp say, Assum¬ 
ing the' corrcctnesp of the assertions made as to 
tlie eompirativc severity 'of tlie former and ()f the 
later famines by the weial apologists for the 
modern Indian famincev ' * 

9778. CAhirmaa.] Has it occurred to you that 
the people’ who died in that famine - belonged 
to one class of the community, and that the 

3 N 2 people 
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Mr. .people who paid the revenue belonged to a credit tnth« banker to advance tlie requi«*e 

J. OeAks. totally dilFcrcnt class ?--No; the land revenue at funds, and on the 'power of the' banker to make 

- that time must have reached, even more than. the. advance:?—Yes; and ha Orissa in tlieend of 

jI July now, the entire mass of the comn^nity. • 1865, and in the 'b^ginping of 1866, there was a 

1871 . tf 77 ». But w «8 it the fact that at that time the perfect panic in all money matters throughout the 

zemindars paid the land revenue, or was it col- Province. The people dea^ in gttun, the peo- 
lected direct from th'e ryott, who were the per- pie corresponding to bankers in carryinff on the 
. sorts who died in the famine ?—Partly from the busfness of the*' country, suffered it coflapse of 
ryots direct, mostly through tho agency of the. credit; the shutting of their shops was tw fitst 
zemindars. ' serious indicatioirto the Government of the extent 

9780. "But was it not paid, at that time that of tlie calamity. ' 

ive arc speaking of, almost lini'vorsally through 9789. What shops are y5u now meanbg?— 

the agency, ol' the wmiudars, and jn a very small The shutting of the Mahajans’ shops as bankers 
degree direct frrtm* the ryots?—Yes, Ithink it and as shopkeepers; the two burinesses are all 
^ifas. . ‘ • - united. A 8im0q,r paniu would have taken place 

9781. Have wx> any reason to suppose that tlie in the harvest of 1769 had the harvest been so 

zemindars died of famine; do you think it pro- short aa to be likely,to cutoff a tiiirdbf thepopu- 
bable that, any single zomiiidar'in B^iigaJ died of latioii. ' • ■ ' ' . 

famine?—I think it. is very likely; the word 9J90. Still the question of the payment of the 
“ Zcinindur ” is a very wide one. revenue was a liucsliort dependant upon the rela- 

9782. In the sense of n zemindar being a col- tions of-the zemindar to the banking community, 

lector or payer into the Tirasury of thc( land and flicir [lower jl.o furnish the sUin necessary to 
revenue^ do you think peVsoiis of that class and pay'the demand of the Government.; was it not ? 
station .died of famine ?-—Not generally. — i'es; and !■ say tliat had a third of the popula- 

9783.. Then the ])er 8 ons who had to pay the tion died, both the zemindars and the bankers 
' rovemie belonged to one'class having resources would have been plunged, in an utter collapse of 
l)ccnliar to (hat ela.ss, and tlie persons wlio died' credit, and.spuiety coul’d' not have survived; had 
of tlic famine were nnotbei^ e.liu>s, wanting the a third of the Bengalis really died in 1770, the 
rosouree.s of wbieh the other cla.«.s were generally English (lovcruincnt could nut have contiimed in 
possessed; Is thei'c not, thercl’ore, a broad dis- Bengal, 

.linelion in your own mih<k between the zemindar ' 9791. You ai’c aware that in all the large, and 
and the ryot?—Tsee lhctlistinetion,Tn>t I demur probably in all the small, tow-ns in Bengsi there 
t<r the iulerciiee. A society could not have are several hankers who make it theiriniriness 
continued; zeniindars could not havc‘ol)tulned to advan<-c the zemindars, from year to year, the 
any credit or reserve on which to carry on tlie. sum that is necessary to prty^^e revenue to 
work of the year, •with a mprt.alfty like .that; Government; is that so?—Yes. 
they would not have jiaid the Government; revc- 9792. Do you not now perceive that the pay- 
nuc ill .1770 had a third of* lltc jiopulatioii j-cally nient of.^c revenue to Government was a ques- 
been dj iiig. tiou entirely indojicndent of tlio. n}eans that 

9781. Within your e.xpcrienec,,did you find a, the cultivators had to feed themselves, for the 
differene'e hetween the po.silioii of the zeiniiidar.s summer months'?—Certainly not. 
two or three' years ago, ami the position of the 9793, Do yon now begin to think that the ex¬ 
ryots Yes. ' prcssioii “ Bengal*,” in tho 'remarics to which you 

9785. And you found that the zeiuindar.s po.s- • have referred, nnsuit Bcqgal as some province dia- 
stlsscd resources which the ryots did not jK)s.se 88 ? tiaguished from Bchar and Orissa, and not tho 
—As regards surviving. Bengal J’rovinccs, embracing tltOse two districts 

978 G.‘You found-iliut the zeiuindiu’s did not also?—It, oould not have included Orissa, because 
die'of fiuninc, but that the ryots did ?-=-lii 'ihe Orissa at’that time was not .under our Govern- 
sense ill wbicli the term “Zemindar” is ordinarily ment. 

understood, do you mean ? 9794. But do you think that it.meant the dis- 

9787. fii the" sense in wliicb we are now un- trict called - Bengal proper separately.'from tho 

dcrstariding (lie term “ Zemhidar,” and as it is surrounding district '!—Yes, Bengal and Bchar, 
generally iinder.stood in I'hdia, naiucly, ns a per- -witliont Assam. . 

Boh.w’lio pays the revenue to the. Government, 9795. Do you think that the famine extended 
ami docs not, himself oceiqiy and ciiltivati! the to Bengal and Behar and part of Orissa?—I can- 
soil ; did yon find that class of ])ersaiis dying of. not make out how far it extended; so little has 
famine’?-- No; as soOn as the.luuve.st of 1865- been recorded of the famine that it is a moot 
in Orissa could bo appraised by the cultivators, ' point whether it was owing to dlKiught or to de- 
thc zeniindars all pressed the Government to luge,' 1 think Colonel Baird Sinim mrintrins 
'remit B'o land revenue demand falling due at that .il was owing to' rnin, but later authorities 
that time; the zemindars knew whether tlie ryots, have a 8 crib.ed “it to drought; and the very fact 
after parlirtg with tho portion of llicir crops re- that there could be such a dispute on a question 
quireu for defraying the Government revenue, which determines the'whole matter should make 
would have enough of grain remaining to enable us cautious in accepting tho'statement that a 
them to tide over tlic following seejl-timc, .and third of.tho jHipuIation died, 
survive till tlie following harvest. The Answer • 9796. But does it, not appear to be the result 
which Government g%vc to tlie^e petitions of tlic of the whole matter, that ii^lke lost century more 
zemindars and l-yots was a retninder that the cul- |)eonlc' die‘d.and less revenue 'waS remitted than 
tivaUirs were getting higher prices than usual for in the famine which recently took plaw '^No; 
their grain, and a<refus4 to suspond the Govern- that is not .wnsisteht with the oharaoter of 
meat demand. .<* ■ ■' ' .. .WarrCn Hastings. He^ was BOt eo very iacon- 

9788. But did not'the piwer, of Bie zenundai' 'siderath; His knowledge Of ttarive eOlto^/his 
equally in die latter penod, and in' the former appreciation of native society} has beto xBatched 
period, to pay tho revenue dqiend upon his by no subsequent Governor Or Bengal. Hevrodld 

have 
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have known whether the crops of 1769*70 proved cultural produce from Ireland to other co.untnes Mr. 
suoh an ntlter failure as his casual stateme'nt would of Europe used to tell} that is to say, it entails a ./. Oeddts. 

i^ly; imd 1 doAot think'that, with his con- ' less return to the soil. —- 

siaerateasss, he would have eoutinudd to hold ■9802. T|o you mean "to Bui)ply a phain in the n July 
rule OB the terms. ^ ■ , reasoiiing there stated^ hy suggestinff that in 1871. 

9797. Then, is this.your reasoning, that, he- j3on8C(in(!nce of tiie cxjtort of the a'§ricuTttiral pro- 
ginning with. the assumption tliat the Govern- ducc spontaneously made by the iialives, tlie soil 
ment is worse now than it was before, you is less manured aml thcrclovc yields less; that is 
disIWieve the. facts ptatpd of the past- tinic in to say, that less is returned to the soil and there- 
o«l§r to make them harriioniae with your opinion; fore it yields less!’—Yes, 1 do; 1 account the 
because I do not understand that you liavc given native reasoning to.he ns accurate as Mr. Davies’s 
ns any ground for your disbelief of Hie fads in reasoning; Mr. Davies’s rcasoning^is aceording - 

the last century, except tlrtvt they arc inconsistent to jiolitical economy, and tlic natives’ reasoning, 

with jour theory ?-T-l never said- that the also like Mr. Davies’s, is an incomplete reasoning. 
Government was worse now than then. . The facts reasoned m in cither ease arc the 

,9798. I mean worse in its consequence, to the things to which 1 am ajiplying my reasoning. 

Iicople?—That the battle of life is harder uimn 980.1 Then, would it not be more correct to 
the natives I certainly say. state, that these conscquciices result from the 

9799. How do you make that out, I want to • sjioiitaiiemis acts of the natives, and their siijierior 
kuow, from what you have told us; because yoii mental activity to their former condition, because 
have no facts, it worfld .seem, from whlcli you can' that spems 1« he tin: catise..aceordiug to what you 
disbover what occurred iu the last century cx- have ntnv admitted ?—Do you mean that they 
cept assuming that it must have been better for rear prodiiee more eagerly ? 

the people than it at present ?—I. will read a {iKoj. Ko; y,.u have stated that they spon- 
few Btatomeuts from otftcial sources whie-h will tnneoiisly export their jnocluec ami ihere'hy they 
inokeit plainer. The pi-esent Lieuipnnnttiovc.rnpr’ deterrorute the jnoduetivc power of 11iesoil;-is 
of theI*uiijab,Mr.Davie8,in adeliheiatcmiauto, it not correct to say ihirt the eon.-cquenci .s arc 

comparing English and native a(liiiinistrat,iori.s, the result of their own action, their .■superior ae-- 

written in 1867, whih;.ho was Chief Commissioner ‘ livity in 1 .n./ine.ss i'— 1 ha ve been nil along saving 
of Glide, says as follows: “ I sulnnit, however, that that, a great p-art of the export.-; are not spou- ' 
the neutrality of the masses is the corner .stone taiuums Init comjinlsory. < 

of our supremacy. It is,,(or some reasons, tin-iirore ' 980,j. hi ^yhat sense compulsorv ?—In ordf.r 
important to us .tlian to a native govcnniicnt to t<. maintain the aneeslral liohllng" tin-Im.-band- 
plaoothe agricultural po]»ulation in comfort.ihlc man must pay in the land revenue and the other 
cireuhistances. In astato of never-ending war and .taxes to the .agents of the Government; he must 
confusioathere ib.notthe steady iiierease ofjlojiii- rear the crops Avliieb will enable him to do so; 
lation Avhich follows on the restoration and fixed -be is limited liy the very fact that he has to con- 
maintenance of-peace and order. The inferior sider what erojis'will bear exportation to England, 
soils come itodcr cultivation: the yield is smaller or rather tlie village loan-monger, under whoso 
in proportion to thelaliour; the mde jilcnty of ads ice he acts is thus limited;" and I sjieak of 
Jess Crowded times recodes; an'uneasy sense is exportation under such a system as oomjmlsory. 
felt of air intenser jstrugglc more seantilv r-e- I could read a few more stafcmenls similar to ' 
warded.” Here is the statement that I wish to .that which 1 Inne,just quoted, 
draw attention to: “This,! am told by ob- 98(t6, What are the crops to which you chiefly 
servant natives, is the spreading seiiLuncnt among refer in that slaktcment, wJhieli have to >hc ex- 
tho rural-classes; ,"the complaint: is that tliere ported and whicli injure thcsoill-'—Tliesuperior 
is no,‘/urrA/rf’ (that means blessing.or yield, crops, a.s a rule, are sueli .'is wheat and siigar- 
of the loud), under the Dritish Goveriinieiit. oane de.stincd nio.^tly for sale to eon.suincrs better 
It may be rem^nberdd that Colonel Sleeiiiau off than the eultivators in the country ; also cot- 
mentions exactly the same grievanee being ad- ton, opium, oil-.secds, and other similar enips all 
duced’by the Juts of the Delhi J-erritory. The over India, destined-mostly for eonsumers out of 
meaning is th'tft, the toil issgreater, nature more the. coiinley. I have prciwired a jiiiper showiig 
niggardly,-tlm* battle, of life harder. !lic ngra- chronologically how far 1 tliiiik the element of 
grrnn mind attributes tlic change to the foreign compulsion eUter-s into the |irogres;j of exports' 
rule, to the remittance *of . money to England, to. and imports, and with the leave of'the Com- 
tbe decay of native manufactures, to any tliino in mittee l-proposo to jmt it id. It will ex- 
ehort which ^uns counter to Us m-ojiuliees; Imt plain more clearly what 1 was imalile to state 
here we liavO'in reality the eternal prolilqm which so clearly'.as I should Itavc Kkcd to,.havc done 
me.ets all peaceful Governments, native or -to Mr.-Cave 011 the last occasion. Proceed- 
foreign;” aud then he 'goes on to reason upon ing with my supplementary sf.atcmcnts upon 
that. ^ X quote him to show what native opinimi my last day^ evidence, in answer to Questions 

ie; I disagroc Witli Mr. Davip’s reasoning; 1 9551 10 955.3, 1 find (hat I have made an iucom- 

quoto him. to show that there is a foding uiliong pk-te answtr to Mr. Smith. I luid spoken of the 
■ tne uoliyes tliat'the battle of life is harder under expenses of colleeliug the land revenue i-onstantly 
the English than under the native administrations, iucroasing, and I liad* quoted a partiouhlr statc- 

9800. According -to that statement it would ment incricating that. Tlie aiisivcr, as it stands, 

teem that the natives think fliat tlip soil yields would imjily thal I supjiosed that the pension 

lest than it dhl before, becausq the Engliali charge of the collectoi-s was one -<>f the items in 
minieter^t^e Government in Inilia ?—^Ycs. pages 14 and 19 of the Calcutta Serial, Part 1.; 

9801. And-what is your opinidn of that mbdc 1 Ayish my answer to Mr. Smith to be simpl.v, that 
ofteasoning ?—*l agree with them, that the state the exjienses of colleeting, one way or another, 
of thiogs under which inuoh agricultural produce whether Viider that table or not under that table, 
u Reported to l^pndon tells on the yield of the are constantly increasing. I make my reference 

ui the SBine way as 'the deportation of agri- not only to these tables of land revenue, incomo 
, J0.fi9; , 3 N 3 and 
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and charffc, 1860-1869, but to tUc ontiro clirono- 
loj^'cnl view of land revenue, gross and notrI792-, 

1869. I’hcn in answer to Question 9648, I say,’ 
“ Tlic .'‘ido iinicccdsof akhos mehal representjlpg t})e 
c»)iita1iHeu amount of a certain potential annuity 
lor the Gove«m^tI me^n tfj sdy there, “ A 
certain actual animity for the liovo-ument anid 
also a certain potential annuity.” Tlien'at Ques¬ 
tion 96o7 I was asked, “,l)o you consider that it 
is any part of the duty of a servant of th’c 
Government to be in harmony nith the general 
ejuritttf the government that liC stTves?” I iHtjie 
tnaf iho staleracnts which 1 am putting in to-day 
Avill show that at all events in the most serious 
parts of the evidence which 1 have lo give T am 
confirmed by; very, high autliority. Then Ut 
Queslihn 9077, 1 was asked whether 1 thought 
that wlint wjas necdrul was a Committee of 
Public • Safety, and not w'hat 1 descrilx'd as an 
“ Alice, in tVjondcrlaiul .1 ury at Saint Stejibeu’s.” 
If llic' plirase “ Committee of Public Safety ’’is 
objeetet! to, I wish fo note, that i uso. a phrase 
already employed ,1>y‘the lale Commandor-in-■ 
Chief of India, Sii- William hjansfield.. I wish 
furtliei’ fo state that when 1 published my' 
pumiihlet, at that lime it was not .kuow'n tluit. 
Ibcrc was lo be a Commitlcif; on tlio conlrary, 
the general. opinion was that ,J\Ir. Fawcett’s 
motion would be disallowed by life Government. 
The I'llirasc therelbrc ditl aiot apply lo the'present 
('omn?itfoe; on the contrary, so far fnaii speaking 
of the pre.scnt Comuiittce, upon bearing «f the 
n]ipointmeitt of this Coimnittco ] suspended all 
fuj'tlier jiulilieation. When 1 deprecated, such a 
Committee as that of 1852, 1 spoke «>f a (ami-, 
iiiittoe Avhich not only failed to any dclinitc 
action wlialsoevcr, but which drifted in jmrposc-' 
less inactivity, and was at last succeeded and put 
to utter sliaine in a few years later by the ter- 
rililc di-asters of 1857. At Question 97 H there is 
tills qnc.stion: “ Would they not always juit him 
into caste again if he pajd a sufficient sum of 
money: do you not know that-a person who is. 
not oAe of the cxalU'd caste If he weighs himself 
iigainsf gold and gives weight enough is mndc a 
JJralimJn r ’ ' Concerning my luiswer to that I 
wish to state I hat 1 did hot hear the. hit tei'part 
of tlio fpicstioii; J (lid not hear the jiai .1 “ Do 
you not know that a person .who is not one of the 
exalted ca.stcc if lie weighs liiniseH' against gold • 
and gives golcPonough, is. made.a SrahminV” 
My answer “ Yes,” thevelbro, is incorrect; any¬ 
one, who holds such an ojrinion li^s no knowledge 
whatever of imtivc soeiologj'. Th'e .rich nia« has 
tills advantage over the poorer man, that in the 
least given to conciliate the .brotfierlmfid he can 
afford the tneans more readily than the poor man 
canInit the relations of caste are not matters 
solely of hribery or of money purchase. . 

9807. Is there rfot a great (leal of money paid 
in matters of caste to adjust disputes ?—l have 
said that a rich ..man o.aa.do a great many things 
in. India which a jaior man caniiQt, just in the 
same way os a ri(5h man in this country can do a 
great many things which a-poor man Cannot, 

9808. Mr. Candlith.'} Add "everywhere ?—' 

Everywhere. ■ , 

9809. .Ckaim^an.} Therefore T:he religious in- 
ilucncc is dot so entirely predominant as to lead 
us to suppose that Ihose affairs in India amongst 
the natives are entirely influenced by-religious 
cousideratio1ts?—li either there nor heiid', neither, 
with Hindus nor with Engliduneu. are affairs 
entirely influcooed by religiohs. conaiderotions. 


Then, proceeding with funthei; aupplementai^ 
Rtatemeuita, in answer to Qu^tion 9782^.X 
think that all our early hietov><u» 9Ettggorfkte the 
extent ofsdij^ordor in India; that flbey exaggerate 
the breakdown of native society.” ,1 
to state there, .that I th>Mc in reading tho nearly 
historians, we must remember the atUtuda (if 

I iartial hostility in prhicb Orme and all the early, 
listuriaiiS' stood themselves towards native ru]% 
uikI the eagerness with vhieh tb(ty were read^ 
to ap])laiid 'all the trausacthma whndi seeur^ 
greater (Jortiiuioii for Uic Company. 

S)8I0. But apart, from the early Iwtoriana, 
what do ‘you think of tiio representations that 
.arc iiiiide of die state of India when the.^^dar- 
ries were roving, and when they were put 
down, and .when the Mahratta incursions ytete 
rife and when they wei’c stopped, and the dis* 
organisation consequent upon them was arrest^, 
at the cud of the past, eenfury and the begin- 
iiiiig of the .jil'eseiit. ceutnty, all thro.ugh tho 
eatiiblislimcut of the British rule f—At that ^ne 
we ourselves Ifad come upon .the field, hnd Our" 
very apponrance on the field added to the 00m- 
plicatioii u»d to the convulsmn of native society. 

9811. But (lo you think that at the period 
wlien tlie British Government was extondflpg it¬ 
self in liulia, society was in a settled and orderly 
' eoiidition, or that the country was vary muon 
overrun by niitfiuidcrs and that the (xmstitiited 
autliority of the earlier’Govemmonts had been 
very miiob subverted i —It had be6n very much 
suliverted, jiartly from causes inhel’cnt in them- 
H(;h CH, ii ml [lartly also from the very existence of a 
foreign jiowcr w ithin the A'eninsula'. 

9812 .Still, as a matter of fact, do .you con¬ 
sider that the state of India then was better than, 
the state of India now', in regard to IhctMnifort 
'and protection of the n.'itive community ?—That 
is asking mo to compare a time-of anarchy with 
the present time. 1 iini not prepared to mVe aU 
answer. 1. think it i.s very possible- 'tfiat trie few 
luinUrcd.s of tlamsands, perhaps one or two mil¬ 
lions, of [ieo[»le who liaire died lately of starva¬ 
tion would have thought it'at* least as godd to die 
(if they hadlti; die preiiiaturdly at all}; under the 
.warlike disorder of native rule then iD..4:rtm8ition, 
as under the poWcHin order of English TuJe; 
flierofoi-e I am not jireparbd to ^y wlmHier India 
is in a belter state, now than then. - 
981.‘t. Do you think, as regaitls »the general- 
security and pfotcctien. to- life and property in 
India, that it was"in os good a state at we 'timo 
when the Eritish Government was o'xpanding 
itself as itds noW ?—No, 1 should not say ll»t. 

9811. Do you tliiiik that.it was in averymtteh 
worse state than It is now ?—Any state 01 evder 
is Indter than anaichy. We have nothing that 
1 count.better for the pieoplc than the state 
things which went before; . • . i , 

9815. Bui du you tlutak that, is regards iflta 
protection of life, and property to the masses of 
the people, *ooicl.y or the country was in a very 
much worse eomlition then than it is «ow ?^ipo 
you mean in the Statiek outside the E^lish 
uominiou at that timci - • 

9816. I am ‘Speaking with regard to the w 
paftsipn of the Britioh (JoTeramaBt, that is; tidciitg 
thd condition df the different Stetes bB§n:e they 
were ^(piired by the Britash ,;Qovetwwent, and 
comuariim it "with their ooodiiMm a(>w;.j?-^Ii , tire 
British (xoveroment iirettld Iwft abataiiied, or 
could have abstained'It^atoieaiog theni, society 
would have been miiok h^tersw under tiita’ 

ttadire 
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native Oovem&eut than tn>d» the English Go- 
veennMEi'' ‘ ^ . 

>817. 1 cm asking you,- not epoculntively, 
ndist naight have hi^Miied^ but as rogards tlie 
aotwal odnditlon of the pec pie in protection" to 
liSe and property imwediately; before thcJ^ritish 
Govenmtent. cmnioeaced its. rulo, whether that 
oondition was better* or, worse thnn'if is now ?-^ 
hr. order to be able’ to answer that question, I 
Bhoukl A'ish.to have some more precise date given 
me; say whether at the. time when the English 
dominion, stopped’herc, or at the time when itex- . 
ten^ over theres 

8818. I am taking it generally with regard' to 
each district before Itwas acquired by the British 
Government; whiit is jour opinion, .spoaking' 
generally P'^WolI 1 imagine that Oris.‘<a .was 
better off before o«» annexation. 

9819. That tlrelift and property of the mass qf 
the people was*more protected ?—Yes; that peo¬ 
ple did not starve so much} that liicy .were not 
80 liable- to stnrVatiom and tliat iiw)pcrty- was 
fairly protected. ^ 

9820. You are now going njion the 'fiiininca, 
bnt I* am speaking of the gontn-aj -civil Oovern- 
raent of the country, apart from the qnc.stiqn of 
the cafiualticH of llm harvest; wuie the j better 
oft' in that general viewJt^Yes, I tliihk they 
were. I think Orissa was more prospth'qus be¬ 
fore our Government than it i.s now. 

9821. Now»do you extend tliat view to the other' 
provmeeB which liavc been aetjiilred, Kamhftsh 
and the Deccan 7—I could not apply it to <')ude 
for example; I should re<fuirc to examine ihoro 
carefully* before 1 applied to Otnle all - the’ 
things that 1 have read about Oude; hut like 
Mr, Shore, iijr his “Notes on IndiuiV Aftiiirs,” lam 
unable to say how far disorder in Oude wou (luc 
to our rtflc,in those territories of ours which 
surrounded the AronAiers- of Oude. At one 
time I to^.dverchnj|gc of a district which bad 
just been annexed Irom flhootan,-and from the 
Rtatemehts made by natives on the olJicr side ami 
on our own eider of tlie frontier, the impression left 
on my mind (that is five years ago), was that onr 
pco[uc,were more in fault tlijau the pcirplc qn the 
other side for embroilingms in the war. 


added, jlhe result will be a deficit of 1,.567,67(5 L, 
and not*a suridus of 78,347./. 

§823. Asstti^g the balances of the Treasury 
to remain.' the same, the deficits in • suceessivo 
years are measured by.the debt?—Yes, that is 
supposing'that no jtart of the debt lias ejer been 
para oH' out of loan. 

9824. Would not that be immaterial; it would 
-only bo* putting money on the other side of 

the uworln.tiflic actnal'fgct is, that the deficit 
in the administration of India since it began is 
measuretl by the amount of the debtlltat is now 
owing ?—Ye-s, but it might not be so from year to 
year; in one particular year yon might just liavc 
jraid oft’some rlebt orrt of liorrowed money. 

9825. YtTur exirVessiou was that tlieie never 
bad been a surplus‘/--There neter has bccfi a 
surplint if ihc credits and debits be jilaccd on 
llicir proper side as a mhrcli.ant would place them 
in his hooli.s, and a.« a finance member anywhere 
out of Indi.i wonhl range them in his budgets. 

9826. TV^onld if not be immaterial bow the 
credits nrnl debit.s bad been jtlaeed': tin; jn'ae- 
tical re.s»dt would, be the same, beeanse 'the 
deficit wordd be measured ly the deln ! —Yes, 
,provide<l die increase of debt be .-rdhcienlly 
a<’k’novrr|pdgcd. One series'of the liuKa Ollice 
Idue books brought dowii to 1870 s.ets <lown that 
ycaK, ] 863-6-1, as not. in surplus by 78,3-17 /,, but 
as in deficit by 368,974 /. I slionld menUon, in 
order to b't ibc (\iminit.tce CTo.sR-e.xamiin; me 
upon it, wliat ibo.-e items, which sC'm to me 
erroneous, are. .They are .lirsr proceeds of sale 
of ])iope.rty ntid slofe-ln the Civil Dejiariinent. 
That seems to me .an exceptional item of credit 
coming after yeai*s of vciy heavy deficils, 

9827. But any credits that arise from anything 
sold must necessarily he the ve.sidt of' an expen¬ 
diture in a former year, the result of_.sopiething 
bought?—And bought, therefore, out of delit in 
a former vear of deficit. 

•})828, Therefore if the expenditure in a former 
year was part of the expense, the receipt,in a 
subsequent year mu.st hc.part of flic income 1 — 
■ irshonld be passed ibnmgli the ineonio side of 
the ye.ar’s ensli balance: whether it .‘lionhl* he 
carried (o'oiirrent cxjieiidlture is the qin .stion on 
which 1 differ. 
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9622. Have you anything else to add to yonr "9829. Then if yon object to thc receipt coming 
evidence?—I sheuld like to gtatc more clearly from this soureo"being piut of the Income, you 
what I meant by my statement, that thero never wemld nece.ssnrijy have ti> ohjoct fo Ihe expendi- 
had been a surplus in 'India under the English' fiirc from which the receipt come being part of 
Government; 1 shoifld like to put more, clearly, the cniTent expenditnfe of a former yeUr ?—Yes; 
^011 '1 succeeded-in doing the other day, how what I maintain Is that Qic Indian'elmnehllor- 
the accounts of eadi of those yeiirs which arc should have honestly .faced a restatement of the 
claiined as having resulted in surplus ought, misfortuncHhat tlie one year like the other year, 
aocording to eorrect acewintaricy and audiling, the later ye.ar as well ns -the earlier years, hail 
to. have neen pTi^eriy •exhibited. 1 take first ' resulted properly in deficit* . ' 

the year 1883-64,'and. 1 quote here the a(;counts 983(1. Then in the former year would you not 
laid before the House of Commons, as quoted by . take out the expenditure?—No, I sup not going 
thtf Caloatta Financial Blue-books ; the revenue ujion the former year at all.- 
is Mi down at 44,'279,46^/., and tlie expenditure - 983.1. 1 understand ymi to object tu line pro- 
is stated at 44*201,120/.'; the accounts purported cecds of the sale' of stores being treated a.s part 
to show a surplus, thei^'ure, of 78,.347/. I should of the income of the yehr?—Yes, where these 
qasstioa.this'Dusinasa4ike aecuracy of that state- stores had Been obtained only by inenrfing debt, 
meat} I should a^’ to deduct edrtain- sjiims 9832.' H that be so, must you not objeW to the 
credited, which,.I think, ought not.to have bdBh expoudltore lxir the purchase of those stores being 
credited to that year’s incewe, sums amounting' part of the current, expense of a previous year 7 
to Not only $6*, but it-,will be neco^- —Certainly; I object to a ]»racticc of the Indian 

sary -^in mrder to have the acoodnts - pvoMrly Government for many yeaj-s, wherqby part of 
stated to odd oo tho empenditure side a charge. the charges for stores was reserved in a suspense 
fof< stens that has been omitted hf the acooqqts mbmorandnm, widiheld* from the statement of 
aOKUiadliiig to 44<7',321/. Tf those'^erroneons expenditure, and finally, it would seem, dc^yed 
oiiedtte ' be deducted, and the omitted debit be out of debt. 1 object to the practice, because 

3 N 4 
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the annunl accounts profess to exhibit every iteqi 
of..ohargc in full. ' 

983.3. How would yon make oift tho accounts? 
—For example, between- 1857 and -1865 the 
charge for the pencils and steel pens by whicli 
the Government wgs carried on.ought to hartf 
been debited in full among the several. years’ 
proper cVpcnditnreE. . 

9834. The only diflFcrencc would he that a. 
certain number of items would be taken out of 
the-account An one side or Iho othori and exlii- 
|>ited in a separate account iiistAad of all being 
put in one account?—No; if you have to boiww 
money in one year to enable you to go on, it is 
not41 buaiuc^-likc way to carry jtarl pf the pro¬ 
ceeds of that loan in a snhseqirent year to current 
expenditure ;■ it would, bo more busiuesa like to 
face the fact that comes uj) in both the years, that 
the expenditure, hail not.-been equalled h}' the 
income. 

983.'5. Hut after all is’it not simjdya question, 
of having an intelligent Iniowledge of the'.naturo 
of the atveounts; if a person understands what 
the-accounts are, cannot he carry on the Govc'rn- 
ment of ludia .with those accounts ?—So long 
as he.can raise the new funds by borrowing, 
and so long as the lenders arc, not induced by 
luistakeii stateurents to lend on mistaken budgets. 

9830. I'heu is your ohjoct.iou to these, ac¬ 
counts tills, that they indime jicople to lend to the 
(rovermnent on erroneous imjircssious ?—That is 
my impression. 

9837. You think that the* public have lout 
thftir money to the Government of India at a 
lower rati- of interest than they othcrwisc-tvould 
have done in consequence of the. way in which 
the accounts liave been kept?—Yes. 1 can go 
on with tJic other items which 1 object to, the 
further sums aggregating tliat amount which T 
have mcnfloncd, in each «f thp other years ol' 
alleged surplus. ' 

9838. 1 do not think tliat you need pursue 

that; it A\oiil(l not aftect the aihuinistratiAu' of 
the Gqvcfmneiit of Jiulia if tliose who admiuis- 
tered the Government, umlenstood the accouirts, • 
wovild it ?—I think it would, apd that is why I 
wislicd to put it down as the reason for my 
answer. • ' . 

9839. Po you sujipose tliat tho.se I’Osponelbh! 
for administering the Governincnt of India do 
not-understand the accounts?—No,-I do not 
suppose aiiytlimg of the kind. 

9840. If they do, how can they he misled by 
them ?—I bnaglue that they are misled by them 
when, understanding how a credit should he en¬ 
tered, they have failed to enter it properly, 

9841. If they understatid what the itccuunts 

mean, what they represent, can they he misled 
by them-?—Yes, they arc constantly misled by 
tliem ; they allege a surjdus in one year and a 
eur|)lus in amrther year, which they ought not 
to allege. ^ . 

9842. But lhai is only a form of statcihent of 
the accounts ?—But it -affects all their adminis¬ 
tration if the^ think that the country has paid its 
way; it afreets every proposition to -.borrciw 
money at that period and at every subsequent 
period; it affects their administration, at every 
moment 

9843. Could any Government believe that it 
had paid it? way out of its income if, as- the re¬ 
sult of the operations of the: .year, they had to 
borrow money to make gD0d.a deficit ?—-I think 
they could, from this very instance. 


9844. Do you suppose that thfe Ooverament 
,did uot und^stand the nature of'the wieouiiti 

although the mode >in which it may bhve be4h. 
,^tcd may beoiffcrei#t from that wliiwx you 
is fhe convenient mode P—Which Government j 
. bccuuse the Government is. perpetually varying'? 

9845. The Government in India; ooyett topf 
jmsc that they did not know what the re^pts 
were; whether the receipts w^e casual receipts 
or permanent annual, receipts, and whether the 
payments were payments wWclr would tecur 
from,year fo year ?—Many of them did sO and 
it is cliicfly from remoufetnnices of tlunrs that I 
make the statement, remonstrances 1 meiui, as to 
the impolicy of carrying those credits frmii one, 

. year to another. • • ’ ■ 

9846. Does not that show that they perfectly 
knew the value of the accodnts?—Yes, - 

9847. And, that bcing-so/theywere perfectly 
citimblc of taking a correct view of the financial 
position of ludia ?- 7 -Yes, at the particular moment 
of their vie.w. 

9848. Therefore, their lalininistration of India 

could not have been affected by tire circumstance 
of the form of the • accounts ? —But the officials 
in India are iiiqierpctual fluctuation i one policy 
may obtain iu one year, and three years after 
.anutlier fluaiiCc minister adapts a different 
policy. .- ’ 

9849. 'fhe question is, whether he has a con¬ 
sciousness of th^ financial position of IntUa, 
whatever his policy may he,, or whether Jic-is 
imcnuscious of the financial position of India, 
haviyg Ireen mi.sled by the accounts; according 
to your statement he perfectly niidorstood the 

• ttceiniiits?—Not the Finance minister; he did 
not understand tlic accounts, 

,'9850. But somebody in \the GoyerUment did ? 
—Sonic of the members* of the Council. : 

9851. Therefore, ho was informed of tiie 
matter ?-■ In iimiiy xa'ses Ire was infprined of the 
matter. - . , # 

9853. Then it would seem to come back to 
this, which yoii fitaled just now, not that the 
adiniiiisiratioii of the Government of India bad 
. been iiflecled by these figures, but that creditors 
outside who do not understand them, lend their 
jnoncy too cheaply to thh Govcihiment?—Ikave 
aire.ady stated that fhe action, of the Gpvomment 
has been alfectod by the ..view-.tliat they have 
taken, .whether they haVe achieved asuqilns or 
'contracted a deficit, pnd I have also stat^ that 
the action of creditors outside was affected. ‘ • 

98.53. Mr. Care.] The rate at which*money is 
Icht is managed on.tlic Stock Exchange,is it 
not.?—Yes. . • * ■ . 

91l54. And the Stock EAcbangc is not gener 
ally misled by a mere' statement of accounts,-is 
it ?—1 think that they often hre; I think that 
the extVaOrdiiiary disasters which every now and 
then overtake the Stock Exchange, do shotr that 
the opinion of the Sipek 'Exwange ofi^ is 
erroneous. 

9855. That is rather with regard to certain 
members of die Stock Exoh’ange having a ffivour- 
able. opinjon on speculative questionlij, is it not ? 
-‘^’’es ; and I take every financial qncition to be 
n speculative question, - ’ 

■ 9856. But accounts alre^y stated cease to be- 
a Bpeculadye .question, do they notT’—(No j the 
question as to whether a set td-accounts Has been 
properly stated or not is itself a speeolatlve ques¬ 
tion, and a speoulafife questkm M no Uttiis diffi¬ 
culty and complexity, . ( 

985?, But 
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9857. But the Stock Exchange would ho capa¬ 
ble, though iUey might not ho able to see into 
the future, of forming a sound opinion as to the 
modo ib which accounts are stated, would* they . 
not ?—No, 1 think that nofiiing has keen so oftou 
deluded as the Stock Exchange by erroneous 
making up of accounts. 

9868. Are you aware that the Commissioners 
who inquired into this famine in Orissa, reconcile 
that apparent discrepancy to w.hich you ba\;c 
alludea, with regard to drought and floods, by 
ahowing that floods had caused oonsidcrahlc dis¬ 
aster ill the first instance, and that tliey were 
followed, as is vei'y often the case, hy a severe 
drought; that the disaster of 1770 wiis produced 
by an excessive fall of raiu which at first did vciy 
real damage to the crops, and then hy excessive 
rought which finished the destruction?—Yes. 

9859. Would not that tliercfore show that llic 
apparent discrepancy would not throw so much 
disoredit as you appear toiliink upon tJie history 
of the formeK-famme ?—Do you mean that if the 
former famine was caused partly by flood and 
partly by drought, the question of blame ol‘ tlic* 
Q-dvoniment does not enter into the matter ?" 

9860. No; what I waqted to ask ivas, whether 
that would rfot show that the discropnnev lictwceii 
tlie two accounts was rather ai.tpnrcnt -than real; 
that one person stated what came under his 
notice, which was the excessive deluge, and 
others that which came under tlieir notice, namely, 
the drought, but that according to the commis¬ 
sioners both took })1hcc, and the/efbre there was 
no discrepancy in the account of the ( wo narra¬ 
tors?—-It is an im])ortant clement in (he fact ns 
to whether 10,00{),(MX) of people could have died, 
whether it was caused hy drought or liy flood, or 
whether there could have been any doubt as to 
which had caused it. 

9861. But the commissioners express no dou))t; 
they stat^ that it was caused by flood and by 
drought, tliat flood and drought generally- qo-, 
operated in the great destruction, tiiusc are tludr 
words; I Want to ask, tliercfore, whether the dis¬ 
crepancy is not merely appai-ent, and wlielher it 
throws any discredit on tljc account of (bat 
famine?—I tiiinlc, if you have any doubt ui>on 
the one vital question of the whole phenomenon, 
it throws discredit oii the assumption that 
10,000,000 of people (lied. Ifnvc know not 
whether the damage to the harvest was due to 
the Jiarching of the whole of Bengal hy drought, 
which seems almost incredible, or lo the fltxxliug 
of the whole of Bengal by inuiulntion, which is 
absolutely incredible, we really know \eiy little 
of the famine of 1770. 

9862. - There is very great detail, is tlierc not, 
in the accounts given of the former famine-, and 
-tve find that the price of rice is given at difterent 
times; 11 seers perruppe (whicli, of course, is 
almost a famine price), and the.jmce rising to 
3J and even H and 1 scer per rupee; those arc 
details stilted with reference to the fumiuc of 
1770?—Yes. 

9863. And is it not tlie fact that those were 
alm ost exaotly tlie saind prices ns ruled during 
tlie latter famine in Osissa?-—Yes, I observe that 
the Famine Commissioners do reason in that way; 
I Aiffee from the Naniine Commissionci's in their 
reasoning aboat that, and On tho n hole, of this 

of their reasoning as to the causes. • The 
famine Commissioners who inquired into Orissa, 
for exunple, ascribe the short supply of food 
in Orissa to the great demand ip foreign 
0.59. 


countries; as if, Ibrsooth, the people would have 
sold beyond what prudence would of their own 
frea,choico have suggested.. On the same reason¬ 
ing, any one deputed to inquire into the conditiem 
of the Israelites under Pharaoh might have said 
that their condition was due to a groat demand 
for hiriuks and mortar; but that would not have 
been a sufficient cx[)lanation of the phenomenon. 

9861. "Does it not rather coincide with your 
own explanation 6f the reason of famines in the 
present day, the excessive cxjiort of tbo produce 
of the land ?-r-Yes; hot 1 say that it is not a 
spontaneous supjily, coiTcs[>i)ntling to the otlier 
demand.- 

9865. No ; but, if-you get rid of the produce, 
it docs not much matter for what reason you get 
dd of it; the famine conics all the same?— 
Assuming that the laud revenue remained fixed 
at, say, (ine-.seveilth or onc-fiftli of tlie gross pro¬ 
duce of the year, and that the yield of produce is 
seven times tlie seed, you must consider the 
necessity of parting with so large a pro[M}rtion of 
the croi) in order to meet the land revenue and 
other demands as part of that very problem of 
famine. The burden of explaining bow there 
should be famine at all rtsts upon a foreign (fo- 
veniment ivliose subject taxpayers die of starva¬ 
tion by the million. 

9866. ' But you do not doubt these prices which 
arc quoted by tlie Commissioners as regards the 
famine of 177(i and tho famine of 1866, do you ? 
—No. 1 do notbut there i.s very great diflioulty 
in getting acimratc prices, as the Famine C.'om- 
inissioners themselves jioiiit out. For cxam]tle, 
you have constantly two scries of prices: you 
have a ju ice at which the village loanmonger is 
taking over from the indebted eultivntors, and 
you iiavc the difterent sets of prices in the rates 
at which the village loanmonger is selling to 
foreign cxjiorters. No view of jiriees would give 
a conipletc view of any question of faniine in 
India. 

9867. During the height of thi.s famine 1 
iinagiiie tliat there was no food bought except, 
for immediate consumption in (lie jdaee, and the 
prices during the famine were the jirices given 
on the ejKit by the jieojde who were the con¬ 
sumers?— Ves, you may t.ake the jiriei's to have 
liecn generally those on the spot; what 1 uni 
saying is, that a mere eomjmrisoii of tho nu- 
mci-ieal ratios of jirices will not tell you fully 
what the condition of a jieojilo is in India. 

9868.. Notin ordinary times, Imt at the time 
wlien (lie jiriee w-as one seer jicr rujme, tlmre is 
no doubt wbalever. is there, that tliat w'as tlic 
jiiicc jiaid on tlic spot for jiurjioses-of consump¬ 
tion at a time of great famine ?—.Test so. 

9869. And "you do not-doubt, therefore, tlut 
the juices that ruled in Orissa in 1770 were the 
same as Uiose which ruled in 1866?—That the 
number^ (juoted hy the Comniis-sioncrs arc cor¬ 
rect, 1 have no doubt. 

9870. And tliat tlie jiojnilatnm in Orissa in 
those days were jioorer llian they-are in the jire- 
sent day ?-*-No, there I should demur. 

9871. What reason have you lor thinking that 
they were better ofl" in 1770, hi citntradietion to 
the ojiinion of tlie ■ Commissioners ?—l did not 
noticeJhat the Commissioners Inul oomjiarcd their 
condition in 1770 with that of 1866. 

t 9872. You will observe thatin paragraph 15 they 
say that on the whole the jirices before the famine 
of 1770 mvy have been not far diflerent from those 
in Orissa before the late famine?—I have already 
3 0 stated 
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stated tluit I do not thinlc the Orissa people were 
poorer, and that a mere comjiarieon of quotations 
of iood prices will not settle the question. . 

ffH73. Have you any data <tn which you base 
those opinionsi*-—The native traditions which are 
sufficiently abundant to indicate any such 
disasters as that of 18C6, ])oitit to no disaster like, 
that of 1866 as ocounihg in 1770. That is one 
of the things which guide me in, thinking of 
1770, I do not remember that any new castes 
had ai'iscn out of i'aininea in the last centuiy, 
whereas the whole ol' society, and the whole of 
the system of caste in Orissa for many genei’a- 
tioiis to come will bear a very marked impress 
indeed of the famine of 18C('. In the absence 
of any such sociological register of greater poverty- 
in the last century, 1 (jucstion the ojniiion ex-? 
pressed by llic (^mimissioners. , _ • 

9874. Then thiit is really spe.aking from what 
you knew ol liiepeo|»le before the famine of 1866, 
coitniared willi what you think would be their 
condition JOO years hence ?—Xo, taking the 
condition which I, living among the people, Knew 
them to he in immediately alter 18G0, and the 
condition of the pco|»le as 1 could gather it from 
very carel'ul jiersonaT observation and inquiry, 
relating to the past. 

9875. It is, therefore, as I say, that the effects 
of tire fanner famine of 1770, you think, were not 
so great as the ellcets of the ju’cscnt famine will 
1)0 iOO years hence ?—L cannot say timt, and I 
do not say that, because I do not*know nluit the 
effects of the famine 100 years hence will be. 

9876. That is what 1 wanted to bring you to. 
T thought you said that the effects of the famine 
100 years ago upon the peo|ile were not so great 
as they will lie 100 years lienee, in eonsoiiuence 
of this famine ?—No; what 1 said was, that native 
society is net impressed with any mark of 
trouble in the last ecutiiry, such as it wears and 
long will wear owing to the disasters of 1866, 

!)R77. Hut that was 100 years ago?—If you 
wisii'to ask whetlic.r 1 should expect unothet 
famine of 1866 to be more severe 100 years hence, 
I say, that if the Knglisli dumiiinm continues 
100 years going oh in .the same way as here¬ 
tofore, such a famine would he much more severe. 

9878. 1 do not want to go into,that. Yon 
slated, as I uiiderslaiid, that the effects of the 
famine of 1770 lufve not been so great ujion tlie 
peojile as tlic effects of the famine of 1866 have 
I, ecu ? — Yes. 

9879. Tiieii what 1 want ask is this, how do 

yoUaknow (luU, because ihe first famine was 100 
years ago?—I have told you that native society 
is no inaccurate register; it itseff registers-any 
such erisi-s as that of 1866, and ivonld record any 
crisis of the kind wliieh had taken place in the 
last cenlury, and it does not record any such 
cnsls. • 

9880. You mean that native society ie.suoli 
that you wonhl he able to trace lor 1(K) years the 
effects of such a famine as that of 1866 I —Yes, 

9881. And that you have not such traces with 
reganl to tlio famine of 1770 ?—Precisely so; jnd 
amongst other tests we have an intermediate 
famine of 1837 >111011 enables us to speak on the 
question, a very great famkie, but very • much 
less severe than the 'famine of the year 1866. Tho 
famine of 1837 was much more severe than the 
famine of 1783, which "was tlie- chief fahitiie 
immediately before it, and the one'most vividly 
impressed on-the native mind. 

9881 That is going into another ngnunefft. 


that each fopiise is more seveare than the oim be- 
ibre it J do not underatand how vou ean prove 
from the state of Indtaa- society 1hati3» liuaiae 
of 17711 was not as severe as the famine of i966. 
"\ll’'hat standard do you take ?— Sneh standard 
as' r was able to obtain - by inquiry among die 
natives, 

9883. Chainnan.} You say that you.draw aa 
inference from the present state of 'Uiings os to 
what ocuuiTcd JOO years ago. iJow can you 
drawthat inference unlcsstiicre are odiermstanoes 
of what is existing now and what ooourred 100 
years ago, so as to'form arstandard on which you 
couhl •iimko the inference ?•—I took the inter¬ 
mediate I'mnine of 1837, and quoted other ffuninos. 

•9884. That is luit 100 years ago?—About an 
hour ago 1 was ex])laining what 1 thought to be 
the situation in 1770. I gave all the reasons 
then for my statements. One leading feature in 
the later famines as compared with the earlier 
famines is tho much greater distress as shown in 
the plougli cattle. Nor is it only daring a orisis 
of famine, after a short grain crop, that cattle 
suffer. At othor times, and at all times, nn^ 
our rule, the Indian cattle are degenerating in 
breed from 'stint of foo^.' The larger area put 
under cultivation, tho limited area bf pastun^ 
tells on the condition of the working stock of the 
peasants. (.Vanparing the states, under purely 
native administration, and those under English 
administration, we find the peculiar phenomenon 
that the cattle there ard .always spoken of as so 
much superior to those in our country. For 
example, in Mysore, or Nagporc or Berar, ihe 
animals are notoriously spoken of as superior 
to the cattle in the other dominions, that is mthc 
British dominions. 

988.5. Is not, that due to special causes ?—I sty 
that it is owing to the increase of compulsory 
exports. ■ 

9886. Do not you think that tlie state’ of the 
, cattle in tlioso particular parts of India is due to 

particular conditions of climate and other ciroom- 
st.aiiccs, and not to the state of the Goverpment? 
—“ ()thcr circumstances,” iuclnding in them what 
I hold to be the most -vital part of all, the weight 
of taxation. • 

9887. Yon do not think that it is due to the 
particiilury large regions in which cattle can be 
reared, and in which no taxation is lovied, because 
tlicy are hill districts, which are not brought 
under assessment in the same way as cultivated 
districts ai'c f—Tliat does explain it iiartioHy. 
For example, in Assam the cattle ate better w 
tlian in Bengal proper, hccanso they have access 
to waste lands without any refereaee whatever 
to the taxation; that does explain part of It; it 
would explain it in the same way in Mysore Mid 
Berar also. 

9888. Those hill (lis|ric{_s are not liable to 

a9Be,S8ment in the same way that the low lands 
are ?—That is so. ’ ' , 

9889. And are yon not aware that in the 
British territory, lull districts of the' saoie 
character aye not subject to the same sort of 
ftsscasinent as the tow lands are P—Yes. 

9890. And where there is the same smrt of 
pasturage and the same means of reariim eattie, 
the cattle genferally are found in a very ane eon-' 
(lition; isnotthatso?-—Yes. 

9891. - Especially where tho oattie are used for 
the purposes of transport l^argely; there the 

' rearing of cattle is more laxge^ carried on and 
more carqfuUy attended to?—That is so. 

»8»2. It 
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9882. It does not .swm then to result from a 
mrticulwfam afGavertuneoty-^-Imay be wrong, 
piit X tlunk it does; 1 dtink tkat the phenomenon 
is mueh wider than you supjiose. For example, 
are cannot supply tine native cavalry with horses, 
10 ^ we cannot supply our commissariat wants 
wi^ bullocks, BO good as wo obtained formerly. ^ 
Thie phenomenon extends much beyond the ; 
region of the lower assessed hill tracts, and there¬ 
fore demands quite another explanation than that 
ntKgesited by your words. " Cattle disease, about 
wmch I have already remarked,.svhen once begun 
in tbewrorse fed herds of one territory'spreads 
by contagion to the better fed herds of .other 
.ttf ritories of India. 

9898. Sir 2). WeddeAtvm^ Is it not the ease 
that Orissa is a particularly isolated country 
having no good harbops on the coast, and sur¬ 
rounded (m the west side by a very mountainous 
and jungly district?—Yes. 

9894. It is one of those districts where any 
local drought or deluge would cause the subse- 
c^uent famine to be felt with very peculiar seve- 
ntjr?—Yes; I do not think that that accounts 
enrirdy for the peculiar severity of the famine in 
Orissa, beoause thc^ harbours are good enough to 
allow the (teople to deport their produce; llic 
means of deporUtion arc sufficient; the means of 
importation were amply proved to be very suffi¬ 
cient in 1867,tho subsequent year of relief; it was 
not so much the difficulty ol importation tliat caused 
the great loss of life, but the social difficulty much 
more of feeding a people Bvlng under the system 
of caste, and too poor to buy uncookeil food. 

9895. 1 believe that owing to tlic tkifeotivc 
communications which still exist in most parts of . 
India, what used to occur in old times still occurs, 
thi^ one district may be sutferiug from famine 
while comparative plen^ is reigning in a^listriet 
at no great dislauce ?—You have that often. 

9896. Then jjrou consider on that account that ■ 
it IS espociallv important in India, much .more so., 
than it'Would .be in Europe, that each district 
dmuld grow food for its own consumption,' and 
should not depend for its food supply upon that 
which is imported when scarcity arises ?—"^'es. 

9897. Not to depend upon food finding its wav 
to the pli^ when the demand arises, as it would 
undoubtedly do in Europe ?—Yes; the hope of 
food coming in to.supply a depleted food reserve 

* is of little avail in India. 

9898. Then you consider. that although our 

Government has done much to impi u,vc eommu- 
nioations, it has done more than compensating 
mischief by the stimulus .x>f the growth of other 
staples, such as cotton and opium in place of 
groin ?—Yes. ^ 

9899. And 1 gather from yonr evidence th.at 
you regard the Britisli Government somewhat in 

■ the l^nt of an absentee landlord on a gigantic 
e^e ^Yes, not only an absentee landlord on a 
giganric scale, bqt an absentee landloril who is 
^der the cruel necessity of being unable to stop 
uupUrtiiig borrowed money into the country to 
make good the continuous drain from which the 
country Buffers. 

9900. Then you consider that ;,there is. a steady 
toletion of wealth from India' to England, a 
large pn^ortion of it coming hefe to pay the in- 
terert uppn undertakings mstituted under the 
auspices of the Government, and wliicE' have 
turned out onremuneratlve ?—Yes; for example, 
that traosootion of which Mr. Ayrton spoke last 
time on tlm Great Indian Peninsula Eaitway; all 


"Works came down to tli^ amount of I,,300,000/.; 
tiioee IkwI to be rebuilt, and, I imamne, new 
capital created on the groat Indian Peninsula 
Railway. Thus the empire of India was at once 
subjecteJ to a compulsory and gratuitous depor¬ 
tation of produce to tlur amount of 65,000 /. a 
year, besides cost of transjiortatiou and other 
charges. Noiv,' 6.5,000/. a year is about the land 
revenue of an ordinary zillab, or district. There¬ 
fore that one failure of works simply amounted 
td writing off to profit and loss the fee simjilc 
of the land revenue of one of the 220 districts of 
the empire. That is only a sjiecimeu of the waste 
going on. 

9901. Mr. Birhif.'] Do 1 rightly understand 
that you are seriously of opinion that India is 
becoming poorer'instead of riclier under the pre¬ 
sent rule V—I am sorry to saj' I am, 

9902. There is a large and an increasing accu¬ 
mulation of wealth, is theie not, in India, in re¬ 
spect of bullion, in the hands of the natives ?— 
No, I tliink not; I was giving, on the last time 
when I was examined, the amount of excess of 
imports over exports of bulliou. For the last 
67 years it amounts to 3I1,0(H),CMM) /. sterling, 
being an average riitc of 4] million.s a ye.ar. 
Mr, Neivmareh, the actuary, thinks that an 
annual import of four millions a year would be 
nccessiuy to rcjilacc the inevitable wear and tear 
of bullion held in tlie very petty sums in wbicb 
it is in India. I agree with him in U great part 
of that ealculation, and 1 think that tlic annual 
importation of bullion i.s not much more, than 
suffieicut to replace the wear and tear, or at all 
events that it is not so mueh more than sufficient 
as the mere statement of an importation of 
311,(^0,00(1/. would impli'. When we hear of 
31‘1,000,0(M>/., we call'it ten times the. Reserve 
Fund of the Bank of Englaiul, anil we are apt 
to assume the existence of cmresjiomling wealth, 
othci'thanbullionaSeonnotcilby the 311,000,000/., 
but that is an erroneous way of looking at it. ()ne 
of the things on whi<‘h I made a very careful inquiiy 
as likely to.be an index to the (|iiestion of increas¬ 
ing jHiverty or increasing wealth,.was the question 
about the rate of interest, whicli I also left in¬ 
complete last (lay. 1 should like .to stale how 
far I had nscertJiincd anytliing definite, and how 
very farl had utterly failed to ascertain anything 
precise. . Natives, .as a nile, maintain tliat the 
rate of interest has been on the ineroa.se. On my 
inquiring into their reasons, some of them have 
given me such a reason us thi.s : the Government 
about 1855 aiKdislicd the usuiy Iqws, and cni- 
imvercd any money lender to eliurge what rate 
le eliose, A great many natives would tell me 

'on my inquiry of them, that in their opinion the 
rale of interest rose beiaiiisc the Mahajaus had ob¬ 
tained fulljiower over the nilo of interest, a ebaiigc 
which they thought a inisfortniiq. 01 exiurse tliat 
reasoning would not follow. But natives assign 
fiU'ls, ami wJien askcd I'or reasons, they give insul- 
fieient reasons often, while at the same lime the 
fact cannot he put aside. One of the leading and 
most iin]H>rtunt papers on the ({uestioii of tlus^'atc 
of interest-is a set of ])apcrs published by the 
t'hicf Commissioner of Uude, Mr. Davies, on tlic 
indebteilnoHs of cultivators.- He and all his sub¬ 
ordinate officers inquired into the question very 
.careftilly. Of course there has not been time 
since the annexation of Oude to judge as to the 
eff8ct of English dominion and native dominion 
with regard to the rate of interest; but Mr. 
Davies, the Chief Coiumissiouer, was of ofnnion 
3 0 2 that 
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Umt probably the iiidebtednees of cultivators was 
not on the increase. Some of the settlement 
officers who reported to him certainly speak of 
indcbtciincBs as on the increase. I remember 
that one of them, the officer of Bareilly, speaks 
of 70,000 householders out of 90,000 being in¬ 
debted to the villoge'loan monger. The amount 
of indebtedness of course would be a means ol^ 
ascertaining the rise or /all of the rate of in¬ 
terest. 

9903. Is there much pressure, upon the culti¬ 
vators from claims by bankers and mfiiicy lenders; 
do they suffer much in that way ?—A cultivator, 
as a rule, lias no control whatever over his cron; 
it is entire!Jf in the hands of the shroff and the 
zemindar as a rule. 

9904. What is the process against the culti¬ 
vators if they are not able to meet their engage¬ 
ments '/—The process would be an instantaneous 
suit in court, which would /;ome very severely, 
because if tlie householrler is siild out of liis 
liousc and lionie there is no otlier calamity beyond 
that so severe in native opinion. 

9905 . What was the law under native rule 
with regard to that matter ?—The natives speak 
of the native rule ns having more of the give and 
take disposition. 

9906. licss rigid ? — Ijcss rigid. Mr. C.amp- 
bell, the )ireFcnt Lieutenant fjovernor of Bengal, 
descrihes in this OrissaFamine Keport how much 
Itardcr things are for the poor of late years than 
they had been in former times. That is one 
among the papt^rs which 1 have put in. 

9907 . 18 that in consequence of the hand of the 
I'orcigncr, the British ruler, being more severe, 
or is it. in consequence of Ihc native money 
dealer / —In consequence of British I'lilc being 
not willingly more scvri-e, but in effect more 
severe; One of the things upf>n which 1 tried to 
ascertain the state of things as Oj increase or <le- 
crease of indebtednc.“s or the rate of interest, was 
the (piestion as to,the progress in eertain crops, 
as to whether the crojis I'or exjiort had been on 
the inerense, as to whether the crops under the 
control of the mahajan were mostly t.lieer()j)s in¬ 
tended or destined for exportation; and on the 
whole 1 thought that they wore, but the evidence 
is very incomplete. My opinions on many of 
these questions are in suspenstt. 

}>908. Do you eonsider that the increase of the 
crops intcmicd for export, sucH as cotton, and 
oj)iinn, and indigo, interferes with the necessary 
production of food for the people ?—Yes, ce.r- 
tuiuly. 

99(td. In a"!, alanning degree ?—Yes. 

9910. Mr. //cflc/o] It is generally an object of 
producers to obtain the best markets that they 
can for what they i»roduce, is it not ‘i —Yes. 

9911. Would it not be a tendency in the 
native j>roduecrs, wlictlier taxation were levied or 
not, to export their produce, if they could obtain 
a better sale for it thereby ?—Yes. 

9912. Then in what way does obtaining the 
best market which they can for their produce 
imjKiverifch them, or impovcrisli the cotmtry ?— 
If tlie best market is limited, it does aff'ec't them; 
if the whole of the forces governing production 
.nnd distribution of produce iir Indid. tend to a 
deportation to London, the so called best market 
is not afree market. 

9913. But the deportation tq London is simply' 
because there is a better market there, than there 
is on the spot, is it not? — Better, because there is 
no other. For cxamjtle, you have these Com¬ 


missioners saying here ffiat one of tiie misfortunes 
of Orissa and Bengal is, that they have so little 
trade with.countries like Java, trojpeal and sub- 
teopical countries, which could supply their wants 
in tlie vicissitudes of the seasons. « 

9914. But what is there to prevent them ex¬ 
porting their produce to Java?^—The fact that 
the greater part of the produce which they can 
roar has to go elsewhere. 

9915. .Why ?— It ntust go cither to London or 
some other customer of London, in order .to enable 
certain paymebts to be laid down in London. 

9916. l,do not understand why; if they can 
receive the amount of their produce, surely it 
would be best fur their interest to obtmn the 
greascst amount that they can?—Yes, and in 
U(»ing so many of them starve. 

9917. If they can obtain a larger amount in 
,Tava than they can in London, why should thw 
starve jn cunse((ucnce of obtaining it?—Thenr do 
not obtain a larger amount in Java; they have 
nothing to send to Java, nothing whidi would 
obtain a market in ,lava. 

991'8. I thought you stated that it.would be 
better for their interest if they conld export some 
of the produce to Java; Yes^ifthe condition of 
tlie trade in tlie East was so entirely spontaneous 
that tiava, say, could minister to India and India 
to Java, as they certainly did long ago, before 
the advent of the English in India and of the 
Dutch in Java. 

9919. If they have articlea.to send to Java, I 
do not understand what prevents tlieir sending 
them at. tlie present lime ?—They can only rear 
a given^amount of produce, and over the ultimate 
destiny of it they have no control. 

9920. If the inliahilanis of .lava wish to obtain 
a portion oi‘ the produce of India, what Is to pre¬ 
vent their doing so at the present moment, and 
what is to prevent the inhauitants of India send¬ 
ing tliese articles to .lava if they can get a' good 
market, for them ?—The great object of the ryot 
in India is to .gel some kind of a settlement with 
the village loan-monger at the next harvest, and 
to be abm to* pay his rent some way or other to 
the landlord; tube able to get a liitie money, 
and to be sure to keep off tlie police at any time 
if ireccssary. He cannot think of What would 
find a market in Java, and tlic tualiajan with 
whom he deals, the mortgagee wlio controls his 
industry, considers otily what will bc.tlie best mar- : 
kcl available for him ; ho conrfders the mai'ket of 
1 .oiidoii the best one; the ryot therefore is not a 
free agent to that extent 

9921. 'C/iMiVmu,!.} In what way is he not a 
free agent?—If a seventh of tlie gross produce of 
his laud, say (taking the average amoimt of the 
land tax that is -usually estimated in Inffia), has 
to be parted with iii order to maintain his 
ancestral holding, the cultivator is not a tireo agent, 
altogether; you must consider the amount of com¬ 
pulsion as part of the set, of phcpumena'to be con¬ 
sidered. 

9922. Do you sujiposc that there ever was a 
time when the ryot was a merclianl to export his 

S reduce, or did he ’ always sell it to some home 
ealcr who took .hie produce at his own door?— 

1 wish 1 could thinic tliat the indebtedness of the 
cultivator was ifot on the increase in India. 

9923. Wliat is yow view on point ?—Ifesr 

it is OB the increase. 

9924. Is it your view, 1 mean, that at any time 
the cultivator was a merchant to ex^rt his pro¬ 
duce abroad, or did he always deal with some one 

at 
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at luBOwndoor who pitrchased his produce then, 
as he purchwes it now?—No: at all times you 
have a certain amount of compulsion ever^here, 
under every form of government; wKnt I say is,' 
that in considering the condition of the cultivator, 
either at a^ former er at the present time, you 
must take into account the «compulBioh applied 
as part of the very problem to be etudied. 

9925. Mr. Beach.'] If the.produec must neces¬ 
sarily be disposed of on the 8(tot, it would be 
necessary to place an e:itport duty on the produce 
of the soil, just as England did at tiie time of 
tlm Plantif^enets on the export of wool ?—That 
is the constant impulse of the ryots, and that is 
what the ryots always ask for. Whenever there 
is any scarcity, they ask two things always: 

“ Stop the demand of the Government revenue; 
tlmt will relieve us of the necessity of selling to 
the Mahajan.” That is one thing th^ ask. On 
the other band th§y say “ Wipe off debts, or 
postpone them foj* a year or two.” 

9926. That would necessitate the hoarding of • 

I )roduce?,—It is in order te enable produce to be 
loarded over tlie season succeeding the short crop; 
and that I say is the attitude taken by the ryots 
in the prospect of drought. 

9927. Chairman.] Did you not give a third 
idea, namely, that they wisli that the export ol' 
produce should bo stopped?—Yes, that is one of 
the tilings; the demand to give up tlio expor¬ 
tation is always one of .the most prominent 
features of an inchoate famine. Soiiietinies yon 
have the tlioories of political economy utterly 
confuted, and officers driven to their wits ends, 
actually set aside those theories and give the 
real explanation. The following I quote from 
an extract from a report jof the Collector of 
Purneah, dated .30lh OetoberlSG'), ftt jiago C2 of 
the Porliameniary Papers relating to the famine 
in Behar. He says, speaking of tlib autumn be¬ 
fore the famine, “ The export trade is us lirisk as 
ever; this is a great cUitse of the present scarcity; 
one would expect that a failure of the crops would 
check exportation; that it has not had this eftoot 
in Purneah is, I think, due to the fact that the 
grain grower is always in debt to tiic gr.ain mer¬ 
chant, and is bound to deliver so much rice after 
each harvest; he may be starving, but that is no 
affair of the grain merchant; lie will have the 
rice, or the ryot is sued in the civil court and 
ruined. At the present inoineht there arc mer¬ 
chants from other districts, Mirzajiore ami Ai-rah' 
esjiecially, buying up the grain of. Raiicegungc 
and elsewhere; as fast as the grain is brought in 
by the ryot it is sold to them and transferred to 
their boats; such a.'state of things is .almost 
enough to ten\ptohe to forget political economy- 
for once and atop the export.” 

9928. Mr. Beach] You do not think yourself, 
in your mature judgment, tiiat prohibiting tiie 
export of the produce of the soil and compdiiog 
the natives to hoard it, would produce any in¬ 
crease of wealth in the country, do you?—Yes, 
because you would j^artly stop the exjibrt if you 
ceased-to ajiply tiif compulsion, under which the 
exportation is necessary. 

9929. CAaiV»Ma«.]| Are you putting rorwai:d 
as a oerious proposition that tlie Government 
should interfere to prevent a man selling Ids 
.>roperty ; that the Qpverfunent should regulate 
low he should enjoy his property ?—No. 

9930. You would have him perfectly free?— 
Yes, free os far as possible. 

9931.. What do you mean by “asfaraspos- 
0.59. 


sible”; do yon mean that the Govemment should 
still find a possible limit for the enjoyment of his 
property, and impose restrictions upon him?— 
My theory is that part of the cost ot adlniuistra^ 
tion of India should be Imriie out of English 
taxation. It would be a relief to the- cultivators 
ift they had not the Secretary of State drawing 
U]Km India. 

9932. Take the jairl-icular proposition tiiat the 
cultivator has produced his cr«»p for the year; 
the Honourable Member has asked you whether 
he slioiild be free to sell it to anybody he pleases, 
and send it where he pleases, and you seem to 
intimate that it would’be desirable that he should 
not be allowed to do that ?—What 1 ask for is 
mope, not less freedom. T do hot propose to put 
pressure on him. 

■9933. Would you interfere in any way with 
the cultivalor doing what he pleases with his 
crop; would you have tiie Government interfere, 
either by a general law or by the [wirticular ac¬ 
tion of its executive' officers, with the. free dis¬ 
posal of the errip by the cultivator?—I would 
Iinvp the Government interfere not through its 
officers or through a general law, but by reduc¬ 
ing tlie cost of adininistralion. 

993-4, 1 wanted to get ((iiite clearly wliat you 
would put before the Committee on this ]>oint ? 
—T have put it as clearly as 1 can, that relief 
would be given to the conditions of life in India 
by England defraying part of the cost of the In¬ 
dian administration. 

993.'j. Mr. 'Ueachi] Wo arc on the question of 
revenue at jircse.nt, not on the question of ad- 
iniiiistration. I uiiderstaml you to olijoct to 
many or nearly all of the sources of revenue. 
We .arc dealing at the ju'cscnt moment with 
the land I’cvenue a.s applied to the (luestion. 
It is the lami revenue |>s\rtienlarly which you 
slate compels-the native ■ producer to sell his 

P roduce from time to time as it is produced ?— 
'ho land tax and tlu; other taxes togethci’; tlie 
land tiix, of course, mainly. • 

993(1. The land Lax would bo the only tax out 
of jioekot for the native ryot, would it not; if 
he buys salt, for instanoo, lie would only jiay 
for the amount consunicd ?—But he has to jiart 
with a portion of his riec or barley or of some 
otlier crop which has itself displaced a food grain 
cr()|i ill order to obtain the salt. ^ 

99.37. The land revenue, you think, is higher 
than it might to he, and it presses rather hardly 
upon the people?—Yes, 

9938. And that was in the perinaii«'«itly set¬ 
tled districts ?—No; 1 excepted them. 

9939. But 1 think to nearly all the otJicr 
taxes you took exception; 1 think the Excise, 
the Customs, the Suit, the Gpium, the Stamps, and 
Justice ?—J spoke of the stump duty as being too 
high, and in tioing so 1 renieinher 1 did not 
answer correctly a question put to me by’Mr. 
Grant Duff. ‘He asked me wliclher we ought to 
withdraw from the administration of India, and 
1 thought'that T hud indicated tiiat opinion in 
reference to some of Mr. Fawcett’s fjucstious. I 
see that I gave that unswfr with rclerenec'lothe 
stamp duty. I wish to explain what was on my 
mind at the tiine.tm the stanjpduty. I was 
thinking of an argument used by M r. Maine at 
the time when the Bi4fbr imposing a rujice stomp 
on criminal suits was brought into Council. Ha 
said tiiat it was necessary to impose a rupee 
stamp,-because there were so many false com¬ 
plaints pat in, and he described the failure of 
3 0 3 criminal 
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criminal administration in Bengal, which he said Course a good many people will gat very rich, 
would be remedied by a rupee stamp. It seemed You cannot transfer large sums in way witii- 


to mo to be an abuse of intellectual strength 
on Mr. Maine’s part to arppie as he argued 
against Mr. Stewart and Mr. Minchin. He said, 
among other things “ IVc had better close the 
courts altogether.” It seemed to me that Ac 
answer to that argument was, “Well, if your 
officers are unable to deal witli false complaints so 
much as that, you had better withdraw ’ alto¬ 
gether ; but you should not make the failure of 
your magistrates a reason for making the admi¬ 
nistration of justice dearer.” I spoke of stamps, 
alid I' thought, and I still do ilutik, the stamp 
duties too high, not only in criminal prosecu¬ 
tions but in civil s'nits. ’A bout opium'I have indi¬ 
cated jny opinion. About the salt duty, T tliink 
that it is as high as it should be. From Customs T 
think there is no hope of increase; 1 have no objcfc- 
tion to a Customs’inorease, but 1 think there is no 
great prospect of getting any great increase 
from • the Customs reieniic and the Excise < 
revenue. 

994l>. Is it not with a view of inquiring whether 
tliey could be UKiroased that I asked the ques¬ 
tion ; but I tliougbt yon took exception to them, 
thinking that they pressed hardly upon the 
people ?—No, the Customs certainly arc among 
the last of the taxes which j)rcBS; both Customs 
and the laud tax are probably the very best foms 
of taxation for India. It is true that the mer¬ 
chants in Burmab often say that the Customs 
duty imposed upon rice licars very bard on Bur¬ 
mese produce, and on their statement it certainly 
does, _ ■ 

0941. Then you do not consider that it is 
absolutely necessary for the welfare of the people 
of India that these taxes shbnld bo sensibly 
reduced ?—No, we cannot aftord to lower the 
land tax and the (Aistoins. 

9942, I do not go into that question; but you 
do not think it is absolutely uecossiwy for tlieir 
wcHiiie tlmt the taxes should lie greatly reduced ? 
—No, I do not say that; I say that we should 
guard against greater taxation in the fut ure. 

994.3. The question of expenditure is a lai’ge 
one ; our expenditure yon lliink is too large on 
many bemls ?—Yes. • ' 

•9S)44.'’ With regard to the Englisli railways 
v<iii said tluit the capital laid out, capital from 
borrowed money, tended to impoverish the 
country rather. Now .as the capital is raised in 
England, and docs not oomc from the pockets of 
the people there, or as nearly all is raised in 
E’aglann, it surely'niust he laid out in India for 
the benefit of the country ?—About two-fifths of 
the railway capital raised is ex|)cnded in England, 
afld tliTcc*fiffhs I think of the railway money is 
ex^)cnded in India, f should not, draw the 
inference which you draw from the expenditure 
of the three-fifths of the railway capital. Not 
only 1 do not draw that inference' hut I know 
that it has not the effect which you sup{iose it to 
have in India; the capital is not invested with 
the natives at its own rc.sponsihility, neither do 
they get it absrdutely ; they are jmt under mort¬ 
gage, under the necessity of rejiaying the princi¬ 
pal ; they are certainly at ojnee put under tlfe 
necessity of paying the interest whether the work 
is likely or not to j»ay ultimately. 

9945. But when some millions of money are 
laid out there must he an enormous number of 
people eriplyyed?—Yes, there must be an enor¬ 
mous number of jajople employed, and then of 


out ennehmg a great mauypei^lQl but I'think 
that the other people than those umnedUtely 
concerned lose more than the whoka of them to¬ 
gether gain.^ I think that if the nailway ends in a 
dead loss, if you have a million and a Inif loss'to 
2 )ay in guaranteed interest every year, your roU- 
ways are a failnre'in the view of mo_p^ple best 
capable of judgiiig. If by any tariff for goods 
or for passengers which the Hailway Cotopaaies 
under'tnc control of Government oan impose upon 
goods and passengers, they are unable to ^e the 
xvorking expenses of the railway and the guaran¬ 
teed u)terest,-thc railway must be held to be 
financially a failure according to the mnion of the 
railway’s own customers, the very Mst judges; 
and the country is put, to the extent of the 
difference, to a dead loss. So far from saying 
that the railways enrich Ipdia to the extent 
of so much a year, 1 should simply say that 
they entail ji dead loss on India to the ex¬ 
tent of a million and a half, or 1,800,0001., or 
w'hatcvcr may. be the figures for the year. Nor 
does the evil end there; you disturb all the native 
-indnstrics l>y bringing the nev/ capital brought 
in in this way suddenly into competition With 
flic capital (if the natives,’and you disturb 
them in the arrangements which they would 
naturally make for enricHng the. country; 
that is another evil.. A third eril is this: tne 
sum wliicli you require to send out of the 
country, a million and a half a year, if allowed 
to remain in the country would be employed 
among the natives at the rate of say 12 per cent, 
m) that for a certain loss of 2 jier ceHt, and an 
illusory expeetati(.»n of getting 5 per cent, you 
put a millioii and a half of capital, a year out of 
the power of imjwpving at the ordinary native 
rale of 12 pc^- cent. T put in some .extracts from 
official minutes illustrative of w’luit setois to me 
1 lie hopelessly unrcihunerative nature of the Indian 
railways about which 1 s|>oke on Friday. 

9916, "WHiat arrangements wouj.d tlie natives 
he likely to make for enriching the countty ?— 
The million and a half which they have to part 
with every year w'ould ho-employed, certainly, in 
improving ibe country; native capital is very e^er- 
ly em)»loyetl in imjiiwing it; the poverty otthe 
country is not dm? so mueli to languor in ajiplying 
.the capital, as to the want of the,capital; what¬ 
ever'capital tliere is in the cottntry is ajjplied 
eagerly towards useful work. 

9947. 1 siionld like just to' ascertaiu what kind 

of useful work it,w'ould he likely to Im-applied to ? 
“The great thing is lo cultivate more huid; and 
It would be njiplied to cultivatiug more land; 
land is tlic elviid' object to which native capital is 
most willingly devoted. . • - 

9948. And you think that the amount that 
they 'spend in travelling by raUwaya would be 
employed in cultivating the land ?—‘No, 1 do not 
think that the amount employed in Hravell^ 
on the railways would ..be s^mt in eu^vatiofl. 
What I say is this: the amount of loss tneorred 
by the whole (.if the natives on the railway 
account, not the railway fares, but the difik'- 
ence .of w milltou and a 1^ of gwarauteed inter- 

; that amount wodld- be put to more useful 
and more fruitful Te|Hoduct«Hi by the natiyes 
themselves. 

9949. Then the railways ought te confisr a^t 
benefit on ritem by reason of ifeir firodBoe miog 

easily 
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tasilj carried by railway?—It has often been 
pat that salt, tor example, would be brought 
cheaper to them, that tlie salt tax would in edect 
be lowered by Ae lower freight upon the rail¬ 
way. That is very much like first requiring the 
jieo^ of London to take their water only hum 
Dartmoor, and to pay an enormous duty on the 
monopolised water, and last of all making tiieni 
j»y the deficient dividends of the (Iroat Western 
iiaiiway, to moke up the loss to the Great West¬ 
ern Hailway sharenoldcrs, and calling that a 
compensiUiou to tho Londoners, or a cheapening 
of tmir water duty. 

U9fi0. Mr. MClure,'] I think you said that ^hc 
tour and a half millions of bullion a year Was re¬ 
quired to make up the waste on the circulation ? 
-—The entire amount of absorption would be 
equal to- an aVei^agc of four and three-quarter 
nuUiotui sterling a year; but I said tlint Mr. 
Newmaroh, a very competent actuaiy, estimating 
the hoards in Igoia, and necessary for India at 
any time, at something like 40U,(»OU.«(Kil., thinks 
that 1 /. per Cent, would be necessary to replace 
merely the wear and tear ; so that according to 
tho opinion of a very competent uctjuwry, you 
would have four millious alone representing not 
a new accumulation at all, but a mere replace¬ 
ment of loss by wcai’ and tear. 

9951, Hhairmun.'l Is it your ojiiiiiou that there 
is no more silver now in India than there was d.*)' 
years ago ?—I am quite blank ou that snlyect. 
Home people say there is, some say there is noli 
I have no definite-opinion. 

9959. Mr. M‘Clurt’.'\ Could you suggest any 
plan for encouraging the coimnercial intercourse 
with Java'and other places that you referred to, 
without interfering with the freedom of trade ?— 

I am unable to suggest any practicable course. 

9953. There-is at present no advantage given, 
is there, to ex{>orts to English countries over ex¬ 
ports to others?—I think there is; 1 tliiiik that if 
this country makes a tarifi' mainly for tla; benefit 
of English commertie, luid the loss upon that tarifV 
is charged to India, you cannot say that tho 
question is an open one as betivecn the two 
countries. 

9954. But tliere is no cx])ort d iity. eliargeablc'in 

favour of one country over another?—.\o, there 
is no overt ptoferential rate of dutv at llie custom 
house in either country; T thinlc possibly tbc 
iieoplo who are rearing sugar in India would 
nave sometliing to say; they do say that toe 
sugar trade has been injured in JLndialiy the high 
rates of duty imiwsed at the English harbours; 
they say tliat the sugar reared in India and im¬ 
ported into England js more heavily taxeil in ■ 
England than Manchester, goods exported from 
England and imported intxi India. '' 

9955. f%ainnrtn.]'Wottld the English or the 
Indkmi be the gainers or the losers by that 
truimetion, do you think?—The sugar ]>t;ui)lc 
woidd be the losers by tliat process, whether 
European or uarive; in India they are butli 
Eurepean and native. 

9956. Supiiosing that the tax on tlic sugar 
imported from India bo the same as the tax on. 
the sqgar imported froqi all other countries, 
woald wey be the losers by it ?—They say that- 
they ought to have more than that; that their 
imtieular condition, and tiie^at hardship of 
the Bugai’ industry in India imould be particu- 
bady considered, and that they should, in fact, 
have a {Referential rate of duty in England. 

6.59. 


9957. Mr. d/'C/Kw] Have they imported 
sugar from Mauritius and other places into 
Inma? — They have iinjiorted sugar from the 
Mauritius into India. It is one of the saddest 
features of the Indian trade, that the manufac¬ 
ture of sugar should have so changed its seat, 
and that India should ever* have had to import 
sugar from the Mauritius, while it formerly ex- 
j>ot;tcd it to all the world. 

yySfi. C/iuirman.] But when you speak of the 
, impbrt and'export of sugar, are yoii not speaking 
of the export from Berigal aiid the. import into 
the western coast?—ITes, mainly. 

9959. Arc you aware whether sugar can be 
produced on tho western jiart of India as cheaply 
as it can be imported from any of the eastern 
countries through Bengal?—.'Vs.a rule, 1 think it 
should ; hceause there is no great life in the Im¬ 
port ti’ade ol’ sugar from the Mauritius to Bom- 
Imy. 1 do not think it a.rising tradcj^and.! 
imagine tliat on the whole whatever sugai* is to 
be consumed in India is reared as favourably in 
India as It can be iinporled. 

9960. But is not that question of whether tho 
sugar is to be imported IVom Bengal into the 
western jiart of India, or imfiorted from Siam, or 
from the Mauritius or C’hiim, if you please, 
merely a question as to whether it shall be irn- 
jiorteti from one jilaec or another in consequence 
of its being very expensive to produce sugar in 
the western part ol' India?—That thc^deeay in 
the sugar business is to be accounted for in sonic 
way or other, 1 do think. 

9961. Is it not to be nceounted I'or by the 
superior iiitelligeiiee and knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject now, and the people finding that they cannot 
make sugar in llie western jiart of India so 
cheaply as they can get it from other places V— 
No; I think yon must go further into tlie ques¬ 
tion tlian that to kmiw why that shiiuld be. I 
think that jiart of the reason i.s, that sugar is a 
very elaborate eroji; the, ryot lias to give a great 
deal of pains to it; £ do not think he can do llmf 
very much while he is indebted. I think that 
the sugar cruji i.-<, more, than tlie olJier crops, a 
crop of the uiiindcbteil ryot. I'f, as I fear, the 
iudebtediies.s of cultivalors is on the increase,'the 
number of ryots cultivating sugar woiihl bo on 
the decrease. 

9969. Do you.know whether it arises from the 
fact that the growth of sugar in India i.s the 
gi-owth of an irrigated eroji requiring .a large 
course of irrigation, and that therefore the pro¬ 
duce of such a eroji as that is doifr^r than it 
would be in other jilaces where it is jirodnecd 
under more favourable natural conditions ?—Y os; 
but that docs not exjilaui why, having been ob¬ 
tainable formerly on conipurativcly favourable 
terms, it' sliould cease to be so; why Bombay 
should be at a greater disadvantage in rearing 
sugar in later than in former years. 

9963. Do you know whether it is at a greater 
disadvantage, or wliether it has greater ml van¬ 
tages from the facilities and imjirovemcnt of eoip- 
mered that have taken jjlime in recent times in 
India?—-J count it to be the greater disadvantage 
of India. 

9964. You do not think that commerce in the 
East has lieen stimulated by tho use of British 
vessels ami other facilities for the great inter- 
ffliurse which India has with surrouuaing foreign 
countries?—I think that the statement that a 
large amount of sugar lia^ been reared for con¬ 
sumption in Europe is certainly true. 

3D4 9965. But 
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9985. ])ut do you think that commerce lias or 
has not born stimulated between the ports of India 
and the (countries east of the Cape of Good Hope 
witliin the last 30 or 40 years by firitish entcr- 
pri.«e producing a superior class of ships, ^and 
uiTording greater facilities for communication ?— 
Yes,; and if those, only were the causes 1 should 
think it a matter of cong^ratulation ;■ but 1 do not 
think it n matter of cuiigratulation that fhe 
labourers should leave die place where the canc 
was historically first grown, and should be de¬ 
ported under the Government arrangement to 
Kcck food in the Mauritius, and to rear a crojt 
there which they might have rearcil at home. 

9966. You think uiat if the land in the Mauri¬ 
tius will pnwluoc naturally, without irrigation, 
twice as much sugar ]ier acre us the land in the 
western jiart of India will produce with the cost 
of irrigation, the people of India should not have 
the benefit of that, circumstance, and, if they 
please, scud their oUior agricultural ]>ruduec to 
the Mauritius In exchange for this cheap sugar!’’ 
—1 think they should be able to please tbcmsclves 
in that way. 

9907. And do th«' not ])lease ihemselvcs ?--l 
do not think that they please tlicmselvcs. 1 do 
not think tliat it is under sjiontancous notion that 
they go to the Mauritius. 

9968. Mr. J?. ivne/rn ] You staled that former 
Governments of India had done more for the 
natives than the British Government Ijas done; 
now have you any accurate infoi'mation to found 
that ojiinion upoii,!'—i'es, T have. Take the 
things which are usually said to have been done 
by tbe Englisb Govcrnmmit, public works; if 
you look at them, you will find them of’very 
little importance. Tl>c public w'orks are the 
main argument on which the Euglisli arc said to 
have benefited India. 

9909. Sir C. -Surely the-Englisb 

Government have built a bunrired bridges lo 
where tlie native governments built one ?—I 
daresay’ tlicy Ii.'iv 9 ; but if tliey have taken llic 
cost of it out of the natives, and the biulgcs do not 
payif the bridges lyi^e come dowJi by the niu 
soirjetimes, artd llio- natives have liad 'to defray 
the cost,. 1 do not see that the natives arc bene¬ 
fited. When 1 say tliqt, 1 mean, that I bey arc 
not oommensurutely benefited. If you will turn 
to any statement of the ex-peiuUturc by Govern¬ 
ment on account <if Public Wen-ks In British India, 
for exniujilc, to the statement in the last niimbor 
of the Statistical Abstract <»f British India (Par- 
liamcntarj' Jfluc Book 1870) Account, No. 49, 
which 1 put in {vide A])pcndix;, you will find 
that (he mere cst4iblishm,enl takes tip a very great 
jirojiortion of the exjienditurc on Public Works, 
Itow docs it necesuarily benefit the natives to 
pay large sums to ci^eeuiivc engineers (English¬ 
men) unless the executive engineers turn out 
works better and more extensive tliaii they do. 

9970. I should think that the proportion jinid 
to executive engineers was a mere trifle to that 
jiaid to Jialiv’o workmen; is iiot that so?—TIic 
charge for estahlisliiheut in that very last, year 
figures at 1,012’,451 /., and the total charge for 
Public Works is about 5,700,000/. I think that a 
large per-centnge for establishment, the chai’gcs 
for establishment dicing mahily £uro])can salaries. 
When 1 speak of establishment charges I take 
the figures from the Calcutta Pinancial Htat€- 
ment. 

9971. Mr. R. /’bir/cr.] ’ Ido not you consider 
that the great lines of ludia are a great benefit 


to the people ?—I liavo stated often that 1 do sot 
think that the railways arc a great benefit to the 
people; I tliink them a dead loss to the people. 
Betnrning to the examination of Public Works 
as sot down in the Statistical Abstract, i£you 
Inolf at the statement of the total expenditure of 
5,790,820 /., you will see that a large proptirtion 
of it is for repairs; the statement here fur repairs 
is 1,162,035 1. against original works 4,028,791 1. 
And if you examine what these original woi^s 
were, you will find that they were uttle other 
than barracks and gaols; so tnat a great propor¬ 
tion of the expenditure on public works is simply 
to Jccep going the mci'C machinery for Govera- 
luent, not adding to the wealth of tlie country. 

9972. You si>okc of tlie amount of iudebtedsees 
as regards the people of Ondc; now does not 
money find its level, between Ou.de and Calcutta 
for instance, iuuung the natives ? 7 -No, they are 
too far separated; money docs not find its level 
in that way soon; you do not have the great 
money brokers of .Calcutta transferring their- sums 
to the little village loanmongcrs of Oudo. It 
wouhl not flow wkh the rapidity with which 
money would flow from Berlin to London, or in 
anything like the same ratio. 

9973 . Sir C. Wingfield-I Why do you sup¬ 
pose that there is a greater indebtedness among 
the tenantry in Oude tlian in any other part ot 
I ndia ?-^I tlo not say that. 

9974. Mr. R. Fmler.'\ Is it your opinion that 
owing to the produotioh of opium and ind^o, 
India duos not produce the amount of fijod re- 
(luii’cd for the natives?-*-Yes; bthorwiso 1 do not 
sec why they should starve. 

997.7. But would it. not bo your opinion tlwt 
India could jiroducc ample food for its population 
besides growing the amount of opium and indigo 
wliieh it now pi-oduees ?—Not under the present 
system. ■ • 

9970 . But with proper man^ementr do you 
think it would?—I do. not think so, assuming 
the taxation ol‘ India to goon as before. In re¬ 
ference to that subject 1 should say that the 
'jiopulation of India is, on tlie whole, a stationary 
one; that although celibacy .among adults is very 
cxpe[>tinnal, tlie jiopulatiun is believed to be 
stationary. The rccent-ecnsus returns and the 
comparison of'the settlequ^nt reports of tlie pre¬ 
sent time willi those Qf a generation ago indicate 
a iiopulatiim stationary like that of Frano^ rather 
than jirogressive like that of America. The 
question is a mpot ouc,but the bulk of tlieofiScIal 
evidence points -to the pu[)ulation being a sta¬ 
tionary one. 

9977. Mr. LyUeltonJ'^ I gather from your 
(iviilence that in your opinion the failure of our 
Indian Administration is almost entirely due to 
flic fact, that India is governed by a foreign and 
distant power {’—I’lU’tly. owing to tnat, but chiefly 
owing to the difficulty with which a Western 
Power taking' over the duties of aii Eaitcm 
Government eau \vork tlu'ough native institu¬ 
tions, especially the religious institutiomil. 

• 9978. But that diifiemty is one inherent in our 
Government, I am afraid?—Yes. 

9979, Do, you eonolnde from that, that our 
administration cannot be advaiitagepus to the 
■people of India unless'the expense of it isiaa 
gi'eat measure defrayed by tEo people of Eng- 
hijid ?—Unless it is to some extent defrayed, by 
the people of Eagland, certainly, 

9980. And you think that no econofigiy w tbe 
one hand, and no improved system of taxatibn bn 

the 
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the ollior, wouW strike at the root of the evils 
that you have been speaking of, that they would 
only, in fact, palliate them ?—^'I'hcy would only 
palliate, And not remove the evils. 

9981. Then you think that unless much of .the 
«ist of the Indian Government is defrayed by the 
British taxpayer onr only other allernativc is, 
that we should ^row up our laak, and leave the 
country ?—Yea, only I demur to the throwing up 
of the toekt 1 think-that wo have no hu.'iinesf. to 
undertake a task; and throw it up at our own 
pleasure, leaving the country in anarchy. 

9982. What would you do to jtrevent that; 
have you ever considered the diflficultie.s of ter¬ 
minating cur connection with India?—I have 
considered them often and long. On^thc one 
hand there would be a very obvious difhculty in 
getting money in a country like England, already 
highly taxed, to carry on a Government so distant 
and inevitably so expensive ; it would he impos¬ 
sible,for iustanoo, to do so without, to some extent, 
injuring the English working claascs, of whom T 
spoke; but it is a question of degree very rnneh 
with regard to them and with regard to the richer 
classes in England. The question is rendered still 
more difficult, because the very idea of with- 
draw'ing from India itself weakens our power so 
very greatly. The attitude of iho political 
officer alw'ays must he, and according to official 
record is, that wc can allow nf> equal with our¬ 
selves in India. The difficulty is in fact evorj^ 
where very great,, but something might he done 
Wherever there is n Mysore, wherever it is pos¬ 
sible to rcc« nslnict a native govcrmneiif, to do 
so, and eagerly to bold on to every native insti¬ 
tution, eq)Ccially every political institution, wc 
ought to avoid the foolish commercial missions 
suA as have occurred in recent years to other 
countries, and we ought on 'every account to 
avoid embroiling ourselves in frontier disturbances. 
Of course all that is very difficult. It is very 
difficult to inrimate tliat we aj-e prei)aring to 
withdraw, and at the same time to continue to 
hold the prestige whicli we have hitherto been 
expected to wield. 

9983. In regard to the enormous British in¬ 
terests in India, arc you of opinion that unless 
such a programme as you have sketched out is 
followed, the charges of them should be borne by 
the British taxpayer, dr that they should he 
charged upon the native .governments (hat we 
should set up?—As many of them ns we can get 
the native governments to-.tske over, and as we 
can ask them fairly to take over, should he made 
over to them ecrtainlj'. Part of them iio doubt 
would have to hfe mot by ourselves and adjusted 
by ourselves. The mode in. which wq should 
withdraw would of course very much govern 
the extent to which we could aiqiortion the 
liabilities. A violent-withdrawal means a cancel- 
ment, so far as India is concenjed,- of all the 
roortgages Uiat wo have against hera peaceable 
withwawal means otherwise, and tliat is one of 
the advantages, fu well qs tbo^dutiea of a peaceful 
withdrawal; a peaceful withdrawal of course 
prolonged over a long sequence of time. 

9984. Mr. Eattwick.'] I should like to ask you 
a few questions as to facts. You have stated 
here “ My impression is that famines have been 
on the increase under British rule f now, i want 
to know what facts you know to justify that 
statement. In the first placci^ what famines do 
YOU Iptbw tiiat have taken place under our'rhle; 
and in the second place wnat ftiinincs that have 
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taken place under the native rule?—know 
nothing more than I know from personal inquiry 
among the people of Orissa, and some of the 
districts of .Bengal, and from a careful study of 
the entire literature available on the subject. 

9985. That is to Say, you have read all the 
Mahofomedan histories ?—No, I have merely read 
the ordinary histories, Elphinstonc and all the 
others. ’ . 

998(i. Will you state what famines you know 
which have taken plasc under our rule, mention¬ 
ing the years?—One mode of reasoning on which 
I procccdotl is simplj' by examining the state¬ 
ments made by our official apologists, that 
famines are h'ss frequent under our rule. 

9987. r ask what famines whielt have taken 

place under our rule'are you acquaiuted with, 
and what arc the dates?—Thcic is, first, the 
famine of 1770. < 

9988. Why would you call the famine of 1770 
a famine that .took place under our rule, seeing 
that wc had only just at that very moment 
acceded tu something like the .government of the 
country?--It is a-faniitie that look jdace par¬ 
tially under our rule. The faraine of 1770 took 

^ ’acc two years before the accession lo “the 
ewanee.'’ ' 

9989. Yon do not ascribe It to our rule, do 
you ?—1 do partialiy ascribe it to our rule, though 
I do not lhink that it was so serious as our his¬ 
torians make out. 1 say thafwc had something 
to do with it, as wc wore taking a large amount 
of money out of the country. Burke’s Report of 
the Ninth Committee, from which I quote in this 
Memorandum, and all the aeconnts tliat wo have 
of Bengal in the time of Warren Hastings tell 
us .how very inijicrtaiit an iuflueiiee the English 
Government had at and before the Dcwance on 
the social condition of the natives, 

9990. You must be aware that you stand 
almost single in the idea tliat that famine could 
possibly be owing to our rule, seeing that wc 
Jiad only just acceded to the ndniiiii.‘>t ration of 
that part of the country ?t-I have already stated 
that, among tlic man}' antecedents that lead to 
famine, the inflnenee of the British' Government 
18 one. I call it the most iinnorlant antecedent, 
because it is an antecedent wliicli is variable by 
human will. 

9991. Will you state the pther famines?— 
1783; that was mostly a North-West famine, but 
it was also a Bengal fiimiiie. Then the famine 
(if 1837, which was very severe Iq the North- 
West, and had some severity in Orissa , tlien ihe 
famine of '1860 and 1861; and then the famine 
of 1866; and the later famines; the scarcity, 
almost famine you may call it, of 1868 ; tjion the 
very severe famine of 1869, throughout Northern 
India. 

9992. Ill 1869 it amounted to a famine,did it ? 
—Certainly^ and with very gi-cat mortality. The 
necessity of dealing with that famine was one of 
the things which very-greatly aggravated the de¬ 
ficits of the two years 1868 and 1869, ‘ When you 
speak about tiiy being riiigular in my opinion, 

. 1 quite admit' that' I api singular,, that I am 
peculiar in niy opinion. 1 think it right to tell 
the Committee so, and not to seem to be jmtting 
an opinion which is i^euliar to myself as if it were 
held generally by officials. 

. 9998. You have stated four famines. Will 
you allow me to ask you in return if you have 
ever Tend the history of the Mahrattas by Grant 
Huff?—No, it is very difficult to get a copy. 

3P 9994.'^ lu 
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Mr. 8994. 'In pn^ro 59 in that book 1 find, “In Hunter describee, bad their stmk been scTTery 
J. ffiTf Wr* 1396 the dreadful famine, distinguished from all short; they would have <«rtuinly eaten a part <n 

. others by the name Duga Dewi, coinmouccd tlielieed grain, and have trusted to the chapter of 

ii July in MidiuraBldra. It lasted, according to Hindoo accidents for the following months, hud they found 

i87i. legends, for 12 years. At the end uftliat time themselves really in danger of being anytJung 

tlie periodical rains returned, but the bill dis- like* a third of their numbers, 
tricts were entirely deimpulated, and a‘very , 10003. However, it k distinctly stated, is it 
scanty revenue w,a8 obtjiined from the territory not, that, in spite of the great distress, they did 
between the Godavery arid Kistna for upwards of add 10 per cent, to tire revenue ?—Yes. 

30 years afterwards’^’V—I Imve heard uf that; 10,004. Now, you have stated your belief itt 
tliat is amply quoted .front in Mr. Girdlestonc’s the fact that fuinines are more common under 
memorandum ou jiast famines in India, and other our rule thrjn 'they were rtnder native rule} I 
recenf ofiicial memoirs. wish to know why you think so; why should it 

9995. You admit its extreme severity?—Yes; be so?—Natives ordinarily say to; t^y tell you 
but H.S to a fmuiiie in the sense of famine, sucli'as that faipinc is one of the things, which came in 
wasted Orissa in 1866,1 maintain that no scjcioty, witli our rule. 

whctlicr MiUiaratta or any other-, could have eur- 10005. That, of course, is a mere superstitious 
vived 12 year-s of such disasler. It is newssary o]>inton, but I want to ask your reasons?—Many 
to observe the very wide i-arrge of significations of tire reasons which are given on the other side 
attncliiiig to the word famine; for as the Orissa by our official apologists are superstitious opinions; 
Conmiissiou has pointed out (Appendix H.) the 1 have IrciM.' Mr. Girdlestonc's memorandum on 
word is soiirclimes used to denote mere scarcity fonunes; I tlriirk hirs reasoning as superstitious as 
and deru'tiesH, iuvolviug only hardship with consi- that which you have attributed to the natives. 
dcral>lc,ineousiderablc,ornoinortality; sometimes 10006. 1 wish to know what reason you can 
to denote the dy-est want-with ovcrwliclining give why there should be more distress under our 
mortality. This famiuo jof Mabar-ashtra must rule tlniu under nalivc rule ?—I accept the native 
have been famine in the former sense. opinion as a tiling to be considered, and I decline 

9996. Have you beard of the famine in 1471 ? to set it ivside as a superstitious opinion any more 

—Yes. tlmn I do Mr. Girdlcstone’s opinion, merely be- 

9997. Have you heard of tlie great fiunine in cause it happens to be superstitious. 

1631, in the raign of SHab Jeban?—Yes. . • 10007.. You sinqdy your opinion on the 

9998. llavo you heard of another great famine opinion of natives?—On the opinion of natives 
in 1661, which you will find stated at page 342 tested by the opinion of Europeans. 

of the 11 cjiorl before you ?—Yes; 1 bdievc that 10008. You liuve no reasons to give of your 
in this Ivej^ort all that is known about the famines, own ; have you said unylliing about the state cd” 
or the substance of all that is known about them, the comiuunicatioii.4 ?—Yes; tiiat is one of the 
is stated. feutures that 1 wish to speak about. The expeo> 

9999. Then there is tlic.famincof I770(which tation has always been tlmt improved comm^* 
in my 0 |>iuIon was entirely a fuinliio under native cations w'ould decrease the cuano^ of faminm 
rule, a nd not under English), in which case there Have we found it so ? Gulouel Baird Smith said 
would be then five very great and destructive that the distress by famine in the WoHh-West 
famines, culled lustorical liimincs, tvliieh raged Provinces would bo very greaUy alleviated, 

, over a great jjart/)f India before our rule begau? partly by tlie jiennancnt settlement and partly 
—Yes, tlmt is so. I demur however to being tiy improved cumnuuiications. The permanent 
supposed to liold the ojiinion that we were not in settlement has not been completed; but the oom- 
any way chargeable wilh the famine of 1770, muuications have been improved, yet famine has 
when among the records of that time you find not disappeared. 

tlie famine alleged to have been aggravated by 10009. Had communications been improved in 
the thmijiany’s officers forestalling and aggre- Orissa when tlie famine of l866 took idooe?—• 
gating grain. Orissa was an (lullying province certainly, but it 

lOOOO, "J'hat was aggravating, not occasion- had harbours and was able to dispose, of its pro* 
ing, the famine.' Now, with regard to the extent ducc. Then touehiiig the North-West and the 
of tlmt famine, you demur to the statement of efl’ect of railways, the. native opinion is that the 
i)r lluqtor as to the number of persons who railways have rather drawn from the reserves of 
died, namely, 10,000,000?—Yes. ' food. 

10001. And ihe reasons that you have stated lOOlO. Will you let'mo apply that reasoning 
were of this nafure, that you did uot,belieYe tliat to a neighhouriug country, Persia; there are no 
it'was consistent with the character of Wan'cn railways in Persia and communications are dif- 
Hastlngs to tax peojilo wdio were .suflering so ficult, and we know as a positive fact the 
severely ?—To tax so severely jicoplc who were destruction paused there by-famuie is very great? 
suffering so severely. ^ —1 thought at once of that on bearing of the 

10002 . Are.there any other i-easons which you famine iii Persia, and i watched carefully for the 
can. state ?—Yes, nuioiig others, 1 would mention ' accounts to sec whether it was not time for me 
such as this: Dr. Hunter describes, in bis gnqihic to revise my opFnion, whether 1 had not drawn 
way, how the people died. He says, “ MrUiuns of erroneous conelu8ions*from the foots. 1 have not 
famished wretches died in the sti-Uggle to live . seen reason to do so. There would be fitmine in 
through the few intervening weeks that separated Persia uude-j.' native rule, ju«t os there were 
them from the harvest, their last gaze being proba- famines in India before our rule. * 
bly fixed oir the densely, covered fields tliat would 10011, But there you have the case of a 
ripen too late fur them.” That seems to me a country witli bad commonioatioBS, with o light 
strange mode ufraasuning ;surely^oplc would not taxation, and with a revenue oolleeted in kmd, 
have sown the normal quantity; sui'ely pGO|>ki apd yet you have dreadful mortality, eqooi to our 
would not have sown the gi-eat quantity such as moftaiity. Would you my that our ooffiip|Dioar 
would have ended in the dteapnees which Dr. turns increase the uortalite.?--! am m>ib awiiire 
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that iho mortality in Ponia ie equal, to our 
mortality in India. 1 have watched for the Btati»- 
tic8, but have uever been able to find any, or 
any reliable aooeunt which would take the place 
of BMtastica, and which demonstrate it mortality in 
Persia anything like to the mortality ' an 
ordinary Indian famine. 

10012, As we are speaking of statistics 1 would, 
ask how yon can support that observation that you 
made with regard to the'population of India re- 
muning stationary? Arh you speaking of the 
whole of India, or are you speaking of some par- 
tioular points ?—The statement-is mostly based 
on the statistics of the north-west. 1 have 
fought over the question myself, in Orissa, and 
1 speak from inforiiRition tabulated more carefully 
in the north-west. 

1(K)13. But do you speak at all now of that 
part of India as compared with the Itladros and 
tlie Bombay Presidencies?—!Na. I can only 
speak of them with what light the knowledge of 
native institutions in Bengal and Orissa will 
tlirow on Madras and Bombay. But I was very 
much surprised on first, hearing the statement 
mooted that the population was, on the whole, 
stationary, and I demurred to it for awhile. 

10014. But you have no positive facts, have 
you ; there luis been no census taken from time 
to time for a century, which could prove that?— 
No, there has been no census like our own de¬ 
cennial census for completeness; there have been 
census returns of much value, csjicciully in recent 
years, for example, those of Oude reviewed by 
Mr.’ Williams, more of Abe north west, reviewed 
bjr Mr. Plowdene, also those of the central |>ro- 
vmces, and the paiiial' enumerations in Lower 
Bengal. 

What are the dates of these census re¬ 
turns?—1 cannot quote the particular figures ; I 
merely state tfao general purport. 

10016. But I Siould like to have- had thc exact 
date of these census returns ?—1 think they were 
a generation ago, at the time of Bird’s settle¬ 
ment in the nortl>-west, and tested by the general 
census of 1665. 

10017. But that would only refer to the North 
W est Provinces ?—Yes. 

10018. Thou, after all, you can only justify 
your assertion by very partial reference to the 
North West Provinces, which, after all, are but 
a verv small part of this immense country ?—1 
put the statement forward as subject to correc¬ 
tion. , 

10019. Sir C. WingfieldJ] There was no enu¬ 
meration of the population at Mr. Bird’s settle¬ 
ment?—The. officials who revised the later census 
spe^ of the earlier census, the enumeration at 
the time of the sottlementl 

10020. There was no regular enumeration of 
population ?—There was a statement of tlie village 
produce and of the viUage cattle, and so on. 

10021. Mr. JEattwick.'] To pass from that 
{toint, 1 do not remember exactly wiiat ‘you said 
about the loss of: bullion yearly. Did yon say 
that there was millions of bullion lost yearly 
by attrition?—That is Mr. Newmarch's estimate, 
by abrasipn, by every form of misadventure, 
people dying, and traces of their hiding holes 
being lost. ^ 

10022. I would ask, bf that is the case, how it 
it that in Persia, for instance, where the whole 
oiroulatioB is not, perhaps, abOVe 10 millions, in 
the course of some <30 or 40 years, the coin does 
not disappear altogether, if tiiat per-ceotage is 
0A9. 


lost every year; hut, of course, it is a mere esti¬ 
mate?—it is a mere. estimate. Mr. Newnmrch 
possibly estimates tlie per-oentage for the wear 
and tear top high;. but still, with all allowance 
made, the uccuniulation of silver in India is 
nothing like what it is generally made out 
to be. 

10023. 1 would like to ask you one question 
with regard to the great spiritual influeiiee which 
mi supjiose the heads of easto have in India. 

think you said- that they could put a stoj) to 
the growing of opium, and to the usage pf in¬ 
toxicating drugs in liquors?—On that (Question 
9714,1 wish to state that I did not hear the last 
part of Mr. Ayrton’s' question, and therefm’o 
my answer, “ Yes,” would not apply to the latter 
ptirt of the question. 

l(.H)24. It is the fact, is it not, that oven the 
religious men amongst the Mahumedans are in 
the habit of taking bhang and other inUixieating 
drugs?—No; not religious men, certainly not. 

1002.'). 'J'hat is contrary to my experience. 
At all events, if not the religious men, it is the 
fact that the bigbest men in the country do take ' 
these drugs; that yon are aivarc of, I suppose? 
—Many tlo, certainly. 

1002f3. And that they did do it before we 
came into the country?—Some did; not so many 
as now. 

10027. You seem to ibink that, if a person 
commits an olfeiiec, and is put out of ea.ste, ho 
cannot regain bis position by money?—Certainly 
not merely by money ; be mnst conciliate the 
brotherhood. 

10028. Ho must give a dinner, in liiet ?—Tic 
must give, a dinner; he must make a submission 
according to the religious institution. 

10029. But you arc aware, are vou not, that it 
is the fact that the most immoral oll’enees are con¬ 
doned by caste dinners ; _ is not tluit the fact; 
tlie caste meets, and n dinner is given, and the 
offender is received back ?—Yes, after line cqm- 
jillance. 

100.30. "My.Ornnt r)vjf,'\ You have told us that' 
you wish for as sjieody'a liquidation as possible 
of our Indian concerns, and you gave ns a brief 
sketeli of the jiolie.y wliich you would recom¬ 
mend for that jiurposc?—1 indicated it generally; 
it was merely in answer to a particular question 
as to all tilt) dilKcultics in the way. 

10031. But, when all is said and done, have 
you no more advice to give ns than that when wo 
happen to have a ease like Mysore, ive should 
act precisely as we did in the ease of Mysote; 
that we shoidd discourage the visits of Govern- 
mfflit officers to dangerous countries, as Lord 
Lawrence did in the case of .lohnston’s visit to 
Khotan, or the survey which, it was projioscd to 
push into the Shan States; and, further, that wo 
should resjicet native political institutions, and bo 
forbearing and indisposed to aggression on our 
frontiers, as a very great number of our officers 
ar4 now. Have you anything mor§ to say in the 
way of advice ?—No. 

10082. If wc only do what you haVo sugges'ced, 
should we take less than a thousand years to 
liquidate our Indian concerns do you think ?—1 
included on tlie former occasion defraying part 
of the taxation out of English revonue. 

• 10033. By that do you mean to say that there 
should be every year voted'in the estimates a 
sum out of the English taxes for a subsidy to 
India?—Yes. 

10034. Would that be fiur to the Etalish 
3 p 2 woraing 
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working clues of which you e])oke the other day ? 
—It.would be partly hard upon them; I do not 
think that it would he bo hard on them aa the 
prcscut system is; I think that it wouldi>nly be 
done iindef an impulse of a dut^ such im of itself, 
would get over-inany of the difficulties with tlie 
working clusscs. think also that the taxation 
rcmiircd in England should fall mainly on tlio 
ricli classes in this country, so as to he retrenched* 
from luxuries, and not on th^vorking classes to 
make life harder for llicin. This would be tlie 
more reasonable, because it is the richer classes 
who have acquired and held India for their own 
benefit. 

10035. liut their you-told us the other day 
that the working cliujses in this country would 
nrcBcntJy object to capitaHsts sending capital to 
India, even if they thought It a good place to 
send it to ?— Yes, I think that is u serious diffi¬ 
culty in looking on to the future, I fear that wo 
may have to deuhvith a Delcscluzc in London, as 
well as with iiawabs in India. 

J003G. But still yoii tluiik that they would not 
object, to au appro]iriution of the money of the 
British taxpayer to siihsulise Indiathink 
that with a jnoper nj)j»cal to them they could be 
got to agree to it. 

100.17. Could you refer us to .any ivritings 
either in the i>resent generation or in the past, 
of persons who take your gloomy viciv, or any¬ 
thing like your gloomy view, of our pro¬ 
spects in India?— I think that Mr. Clampbcll, 
the iireseill Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
whom 1 shall serve, alter a few months, takes a 
view (jiiilc as gloomy, or nearly as gloomV) as I 
do of Indian finance;'there is an article in the 
“ (Juarleily Beview ” generally attviliuted to 
him, in the last .lamiary number, to whielt 1 
refer. 

] 00.18. You think that the views in that article 
are quite as gloomy with rcfci'cnec to India as 
yours?—Yes, nearly. 

10039. Jlr. Li/tteUnn,'\ Dop.s he regard the 
increase of the inrimie tax as trust worlhy and ad¬ 
visable?—No, 1 think )ie tru.“fs more to local 
taxation as pu])plying the want, . 

10040. Mr. Grant Siipjioaing that wc 

determine not to accept your ailvica;, but tore- 
tain India as long as we can, have you any sug- 
gestioii whatever togive us eiriierTov the increase 
of our revenue or for the diiniimtion of our cx- 

1 )enditure ?— I have nothing further to suggest 
)^yond what you call luy advice, but which Were 
really spe’eial answers to special questions. 

10041. You have nothing to suggest heypnd 
n subsidy out oftlie taxes of England ?—No. 

10042. yir C, iVin(iftM.'\ You said that you 
dissented from the theory on which irrigation 
works arc constructed, that they save the land 
revenue i)i lime f>f famine, because, if the laud 
revenue rc()uires to be saved, it is too high. Now, 
famines in India usually ju'occed from want ol’ 
rain and consequent absence of production ; if 
the hind revenue were 'reduced to a quarter of 
its present amount, still, if nothing were jwoduced 
from the soil, the eflecls of famine on the pop.ur 
lation would, not be mitigated, would tli'ey?—I 
tliink they would; less food would be depleted 
at the linrvest than according to the present de¬ 
mand, because, iiiimediately Of) the harvest, as 
soon as the crops are TipeuM, that process of sale 
fur exportation aggravates the difficulty; all the 
produce of the market is thrown on the market at 


once, to enable the otiltivatoxv to meet their 
autumnal instalment of land taxi 
10043. Bat the food reserve would not be 
afiected by the drcumstance of the revenue de¬ 
mand being higher or lower; you assume that 
there ^ust be reserves in the 0 OHntTy?-~That 
there ought to bo reserves, in order to meet the 
vicissitudes of the -seasons. 

10044. But then the Government demand can¬ 
not have much effect up^n thfe condition of the 

S 'e when once a famine takes place; a famine 
not be prevented by reducing the Govern¬ 
ment demand?—! tliipk a famine is a process; 
it is nut an event. I think tliat a famine could 
be allcvialed by the action of Government, and 
I know that suspending the iand revenue is one 
of the chief resources of the Government to 
mitigate the fomiue. 

10046. It. is a resource adopted not merely to 
mitigate a famine, but-because from a poor pea¬ 
santry you cannot get the revenue; you speak 
of one of the conservative customs of the natives 
being to provide stores of food against a bad year; 
'now, was not one main cause of much grain being 
stored up in old times the impossibility of selling 
it owing to the want of roaus to carry it to a 
market ?— No doubt that did act. Some now 
may sell' partly under compulsion; many, of 
course, self voluntarily. * ■ 

10046. Have you heard that shortly after the 
annexation of the Punjaub there was great alarm 
that the settlement would break down owing to 
the excessively low jmees of grain consequent on 
abundant harvests ? - Y css, 1 remember that; and 
1 remember a Minute of Lord Dalholisie’s, in 
which lie spoke of England getting wheat from 
the I’unjaiib at'possibly 20#. the sack. That 
cxitcctalion has received ample and miserable 
eoiifutiition in tlie chornic dearness of food 
througbovt the l^iinjaub, culminating occasionally 
in the elirest famine. • . 

10C.’47. Is it not the case, that though a 
jirovincc may no longer keep reserves for itself, 
It. can dniwtheth from the neighbouring provinces, 
HO that still in tlie aggregate there would be the 
Bamc amount of reserve of grain in all India?— 
No'; 1 think that if the amount exported varies 
under vai-iahle policies of Government, the food 
reserves would likewise alter. 

10U48. But is it not the case that in the moro 
recent famines the grain poured in quantities in¬ 
to the famine stricken districts, owing to tlm im¬ 
proved comnninieations ?—Yes. 

10049. You havejread Colonel Baird Smith’s 
Beport, and you irill recall, perhaps,-that he 
desci'ibes the diflei'encc between the famines in 
the North West Provinces in 1837 and 1861; 
ho says, (hat in 18.17 food could not be obtained 
at any price, owing to the difficulty of sending 
grain to'the afflicted districts from the want of 
communications,, whereas . in 1861 when' com¬ 
munications had gi eatly improved, the grain 
poured in from all quarters, and all that was 
wanted was money to buy it;.monej was defi¬ 
cient from-the stoppagjs of agricultural wages 
during the' two bad BOBsons, when the laud could 
not be ploflglied; therefore, if oomiijimications 
serve to take grain out of the country, they also 
serve to biing it in P-^Yes, tiiey do; but I think 
Colonel Baird BiUitli insists very strongly that 
the famine of 1860-61, was more severe tnsn the 
llunine of 1837, 'A whi(A you have allude^ 

10050. But- he cei^nly alludes to this, Uiat 
in 1861 there -was grain, and thxt the oidy want 

was 
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was money; whereas in the former famine, 
money could do nothing, because the grain was 
not to be had ?—Well, I do not see how the - peo¬ 
ple would have sold away their crop of 1859, or 
1880, or the year of the drought if they had had 
so very much money; wme may have had money, 
and others not. 

10051. But when you say that people now arc 
obliged to sell-tbeir grain to pay their land re¬ 
venue, in all periods the land revenue could only 
he paid by disposing of the surplus produce ?— 
Yes; but that,same surplus proaui'c would form 
a very different provision according as the land 
tax was payable in kind, and as it was payable in 
inoney, according as the surplus produce repre¬ 
sented the residuum of crop left ni’ter paying a 
land tax, varying ifl amount with tlio varying 
yield of the harvest, and according to the surplus 
produce represented, the residuum left after pay¬ 
ing a land tax of fixed money-value not varying 
with varying yield of .the harvest. 

10052. If it was paid in kind then thedovern- 
ment who collected it in kind must sell it, must 
tliey not ?—But, under native rule, the gmin 
so parted with remained still in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and tlio people who obtained it in the 
neighbourhood passed it Into local consumption 
under the use and wont, the customary ideas of 
the neighbourhood. 

10053. a/idirmm.'] Would any more remain 
in the neighbourhood than the people in the 
neiglibourhood wiyied to consumo; would not 
the rest be exported beyond the rieiglihourlioOcl. 
Supposing the Government took the revenue in 
kind, would they keep any more in the neigh¬ 
bourhood than the people wished to (iousiunc; 
would they not sell the surplus?—The services 

E erformod by officials resident in the uciglilioiir- 
ood would be paid for by grain available for 
consumption in the ncighbourliood. 

1(1054. lint would they not have to sell the 

f rnin that they did not wont for the purpose of 
uying all the other necessaries-of lUc ?—They 
would part with grain for that purj»ose,,and in 
doing BO wouU food the neighbours who under 
our system w'buld starve. 

10055. But would not the operation be, that 
as they want a great many things more than corn, 
they would sell all the coim except that which, 
if they chose, they might kecj) for their own 
mouths [ must that have been the operation ?--'■ 
Yea, it would be the operation. 

10058. Now the oiieration is, that instead of 
the offioors^of the Government taking tlic grain 
and selling 4t, tlic man who raises the grain sells 
it wherever he thinks fit, and pays out ol‘ it a less 
«um in money than ho paid In kind before; is 
not that the present operation?—Mo, I think it 
mokes a great dif^rcncc whether t][ic j)aynicnt 
and consumption take place wholly on the spot 
or partly at a distance. 

ItKlsf. You see that.tho man sells Ids graih 
now to somebody els^ instead of giving It over. 
to the Government, and inasmuch as-tlie Govern¬ 
ment takes lew now than was token formerly, 
he, jis the agent for lale for the Governmotit, 
mlU less than he sold b^ore, that-is to* say, as 
SB the Government demand is concerned, he 
BiiUs loss tlian would have boen<»uId before; is 
not that BO Under our system, no; 


10058. Let us examine that; we h.avo had 
abundance of evidence here that the Native Go¬ 
vernments took half the crop in kind, and we 
now find that the Govemmeut is taking what is 
estimateil to be one-sixth of the value of the 
crop in coin ?—I have never found it stated that 
Native Governments took onc-lmlf of the crop. 
An asscissraent so very severe cannot bo attri¬ 
buted in that absolute fashion to the Native 
Govxrmncnte. - 

10059. Without going into the absolute frac¬ 
tions, it has been clearly shown^tlmt tlic quan¬ 
tity. which former Native Governments look in 
kind, bore a greater proportion to (he whole crop 
than that whicli is now tiikcn in money bears to 
th<j whole money value; do you admit that rate 
to be correct?—Mo. 

lOOfio, Then you differ from all (he views 
wliich have be'eij expressed to us on official re¬ 
cords as to the comparative demand which is 
now made, and tbiit u'hich was made hy (he Na¬ 
tive Governments before we assumed the tJoveni- 
inent?-' f do not think you will'find that to bo 
ilie statement on all tlic official records; for 
example,- if you take the most accessible one,- 
Mr. (.'amplu-irs Essay on- Land Tenure iU tlio 
Cobdeii Club Volume, 1 do not' think you will 
find tluil he says that the uatives took lialf (he 
produce. 

lOOOI. That is uo( an offi<-ial document?—It 
is a document by an official. 

100(i2. Everything that you write in a ])am- 
phlct, you do not call an official doeumeiit, do 
you?—Mo. If you look .strictly at (be native 
ofiicial documents from w'hicb Mr. Campbell lias 
compiled, you corCniniy will net find (hat a half 
of the jirodiiee ivastakeii. If you refer (o Mown 
or 1o tlio Ayeen Akbari, you will find llmt it is 
a very small proportion.. 

10063. Wo have been endeavouring with you 
to confine your tvideiiec to the state of thiug.s 
iimnediatcl}' before the Briti.sli Govermueiit as¬ 
sumed its rule in India, and before it was cliaiiged 
by Briti.sh nilC; do you doubt the evidence 
givciT, that at that time the deiiiaiids on the cul- 
tivaloi- boi-e a greater proportion to llic ivholc 
irodiioe than they do now, the proiluec then 
icing taken in kind, and now being valued in 
inoney?—-J. disagree ivith that statement, and 
1 tell you that in verifying that, I go to the offi¬ 
cial records of Native Governments which pre¬ 
ceded us. 

10064. But is it correct to speak of tlic Ayeen 
Akbari, and treaties of that sort, lis being offi¬ 
cial documents?—Those contain the principles 
on which the Governinent wiw carried on iimiio- 
diately before ii.s, just, in the Eamc way as the 
principles of Engli.sli rule in England are those 
of Coke iijioii Lyttleton, and Blackstouc. 

ItKXio. We are. endeavouring to direct your 
attention to tlic practice, not to the jirinoiples; 
the Institutes of Munu would give no informa¬ 
tion as to what vvas going on before the British 
Government was established; wc want to direct 
your attention to what was going on then ; do 
you doubt the correctness of the evidence given 
on that-point?—1 am not aware that the evi¬ 
dence is in the direction which yoif state. 


Mr. 

J. Geddes. 
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The Rioiit Honoleable ACTON SMEE AYRTON, in the Chaib. 


Mr. WiLEfAM Thomas Tuoknton, re-called; and further Examined. 


Mr. /r. T. 
I'liorntoii, 

>4 .Inly 


10(166. Vhamnan.'j 1 think you have stated 
that \oii hold tlicofiiccof Secretary in the I’uldie 
Works De{)artineut of the Secretary of State for, 
India in Council ?—Y es. 

10067. Will you be good enough to explain 
upon T.liosc .advice generally the Secretary of 
State for India in C<)uncil proceeds in making 
arrangements for the. construction of railways or 
other, jiublic works by joint-stock companies?— 
That IS a very difficult (luostion lo luiswcr. I 
think I can only answei' it .generally by saying 
that he acts uyton any advice which he either 
invites or which has been tendered to him. 

10068. Advice which may be deemed suitable 
to the occasion ?—Yes. 

10060. And does he, when ho considers it 
necessnrv, refer to the Government of India for 
their ojnnion, or to the haial government, before 
.acting in the matter?—1 slit>uld think that in 
almost any case ho wmdd refer to the Govern¬ 
ment of India; of course if he does not do so, he 
refrains from doing so,on his own responsibility.- 

10070.^ Can you state in the particular cnee of 
the Malta and Alexandria ca1)lc, upon what 
advieg, and tinder what eircumstanccs, the Secre¬ 
tary <jf State acted in his first.transactions with 
reference to the Malta and Alexandria line of 
telegi-aph?—In order to make it clear, T will 
begin a little before that; 1 find .that in April 
18o9 "Lord Stanley, being then Secretary of. 
State, proposed to the Treasury to lay down n, 
cable uotween Rangoon and Singapoor, at the 
joint expense of the English and Indian Go¬ 
vernments. The division of expense was to be 
on the principle of one-half to eadi, if Singapoor 
renuiincd under the control of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment ; but iu the event of Singapoor being trans¬ 
ferred to the Colonial Department, as it was then 
ill oontepiplation to do, and as has since'been 
done, the sharer of England was to be two-thirds, 
and that of India only one-third. This letter was 
wbitten by the India Office in April 1869; the 
Treasury did not reply till November; I should 
meution tliat in May, that is to say, a month 
after Lord Stanley’^s letter was written^ the 


Treasury had come to the conclusion to lay a 
cable between Falraonth and Gibraltar at theb 
own cxjicnsG, and they had this cable ready in 
Nbvember, but they then hegati to doubtwhethev it 
would be very wise to lay it between Falmouth 
and Gibraltar, and, therefore, in November the 
Treasury, in rcjilying to the India Office letter of 
April jirevious, says that it is w-ilUng to join with 
the India Office in laying down a cable between 
Rangoon and Singapore, provided that the India 
Office is willing to take for that purpose the cable 
which the Uritish Government would have laid 
down between Falmputh and Gibraltar. There 
might Imve been some little correspondence in 
the interval; but irt April 1860, Sir Charles 
Wood, then being Secretary, agreed to this on 
condition that India’s share of the expense shall 
only be twcvfifths. Then arrangements were 
made‘for laying down this cable octwocn Ran¬ 
goon and Singa])ore ; hut, after a while, this cable 
having .been ])artly sliipped, was found to be 
lieatcu. 1 do not su)))K)so the Committee want 
1o know in wlmt way it became heated; it is all 
given in detail .here; but tlie fact is that it did 
iiccoine heated, and it was then determined that 
it would not be soi'e to send it out to Rangoon, 
and that the expense of keoping.it in England, 
considering that part of a season at least would 
he lost, would be very OTeat^ and on that account 
the India Office, Sir Ch&rlcs.Wood being still 
Sccrefary of State'j pforioseB that this cable which 
had originally been made for the puj^se of being 
Idid down between Falmputh and Gibraltar, and 
which was now to. be t^isferrcd to Rangoon, 
instead of being laid down there, should be hud 
down somowhero else, somewhere nearer home; 
and then the Treasury, in reply; propose that it 
should bd Iniddo wn between Malta and Alexandria. 
Sir Charles Wood wrote, in reply to Ae Treasury, 
nntbe 20th September, statmg, as follows, the ckhw 
ditiuns.under whkk he was prepared to agree toihe 
Treasury pro|) 08 al. “ In regartl, however, to the 
mode of adjusting the expense. Sir Charles Wood 
considers it necessary to advert to the ow- 
rospondonce that hss uready token place between 

Her 
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Her ^^esty’a Government and the Indian rised to understand that he has the consent of the Mr. H'. T. 

anthoritues on the subject of the principle which Secretary of State in Council for his proceeding Thomton. 

shovdd be observed in apportioning between the to consider of new arrangements, or whether Sir ——- 

Indian and the Imperial treasuries the cost of Charles Wood may bo desii-ous that the matter »4 July 

cstablishbg telognmhic communication between should be suspended, at whatever luiKard or da- 

Malta and India. He begs to draw the attontion mage to the cable, until the wltole subject with 

of the Lords of the Treasury to the accompany- respect to ‘the cost shall have beeii re-considered; 

ing extract from a letter from the late Court of a subject which may be found to open a some- 

Hirectors to the Board of Control, in which this what wide field.” 1 regret tlint I had put those 

principle, that had before been recognised, is. letters in the wrong order, but the real sultstance 

maintained. ITio Secretary of State in Council of them is this, that when the Indian Uffice 

is prepared to follow the exturse thus indicated, apeed that the cable should be transferred from 

and to bear one half of the exjtense of the cable the Kaiigoon and Singajjore Lino to the Malta 

now to bo laid between Malta and Alexandria, and Alexandria Line; they did it on the uiidcr- 

upoa condition that the cost of the Persian Gulf standing tW the (piestion of division of cost 

line is also equally divided; or, if considered should remain for after consideration, to which 

preferable, the Government of India will under- the Treasury agreed. Then comes, on the 11th 

toko the construction of the whole of the Persian of February 1861, this Iqttcr from the Treasury: 

Gulf, line at its own cost, provided the British “ I am commanded by the Lords Comnfissioners 
Govonuncut will my the expenses attending the of Her Majesty’s Treasury t(t request tJiut you 
manufacture and laying of the present enble in will again bring to tlic notice of Sir C. M'ood, the 
the Mediterranean.” The Treasury replied tc lettcb I’roiu this Board, dated 14th Deecinher last, 
that on the 28th of December, mul, in reply and the aecoinpauying statement, which showed 
to their letter, .Sir Chordes Wood “entirely that /38.,311/. 14*. 10d. was then due from In- 
ooncure with the Lord of the Treasury as , to dian revenues on aocoimt of the payments made 
the expediency, under existing circumstances, the l|aymasjer General for the Ibuigoon 
of transferring to the Malta and - Alexandria and Singajioro Telegraph. I am to slate., that 
line the cable which was originally destined several payments of considerable amount have 
to connect Falmouth with Gibraltar, and after- since been made' for the same service, two- 
wardfl Kangoon with Singapore. . lie also fifths of w-hich arc recoverable from Indian 
agrees with them in regarding the projioaal of revenues *, and that as tic money provided by 
Messrs. Glass and Elliott, submitted in their Parliament under this head was a net sum, 
letter of the 20th ultimo, as one that, may bo amounting to thrcc-fiftlis only of the total dis- 
ocoopted, provided the Board of Trade arc satis- Imrscments anticipated, there remains at the pre- 
fied that a greater depth than UK) fathoms will sent time no balanee of the grant from which any 
not occur in the proposed route from Malta to further imymcnts for the same object can be 
Alexandria.’’ Then he goes on to sav, “Itwas made. The Secretary of State for India will 
not, 1 am directed to add, Sir ( 'harics Wood’s therefore sec that it is imperative upon this Board 
intention by the remarks contained in my letter, to press for an immediate transfer from Indian 
to suggest a suspension of any of the arr.-inge- funds to the amount of the claim made in Doeem- 
luents which their Lordships had dcsircil to be ber last, in order to enable tlicm to meet the 
made for aifecling the transfer in question ; liabilities incurred towards tlic contractors.” To 
but, after referring to former exirrespondence oh which the India makes the followiii" reply ; 
the suMect, he considers it desirable, in order to “ I am desired by (he Seeretai'y of State lor India 
avoid^ ^ture misunderstanding, to advert to the in Gonncil to acknowledge the receipt of your 
priumple upon which it was understood the ap- letter, dated (he 1 l(h instant; and in reply, to re- 
portionment of the expense of telegraphic com- ■ quest that you will remind the Lords Commis- 
munication bettveen Malta and India sliould be sioners of Her Majesty's‘Treasury that when it 
made. This question can^ hoVeyer, as their was arranged that the Kangoon and Slnga]»orc 
Lprdabipe -desire, remain for consideration all cable should be transferred to the line between 
further payments by tBis office on account of (lie Malta and Alexandria, the <|ucBtiou as to the 
cost of the present line being suspended until it principle upon which the cost of the work should 
is settled.” 1 have omitted to reiul tlie important be apportioned between Her ]Maje6(y’s aiiil the 
letter firom the Treasury, in .wliicli they concur Indian Governments was left fur eensideration, 
in that arrangement. "If (he Committee will upon the understanding that‘all further pay- 
allow me, I had better refer to it, because it is ments by.'this office on account’ibcrcof should be 
very important.^ It is a letter of the 28th. of ‘suspended until it’ (tlic question) ‘is settled.’ 

December, iu reply to the proposaj of the India I am accordingly desired (o state, tJiat before 
OfficeSir, I nave laid before the Lords Gum- ordering tlic payment of the'sum of u8,3tl/. 
missmnws of Her Majesty’s Treasury your letter 14 s. lOd. now asked for. Sir Charles Wood ve- 
of the 20Ui instant, and its inclosurc, relative to queks to be informed whether their liordships 
the appropriation of the Kangoon and Singapore will iij^ree to the arrangements adverted to in 
cable for telegraphic, communication between Mr. Mcrivalc’s letter of the 20tli Dec'cmbcr last, 

Malta and Alexandria, and 1 am desired by my« viz., tluit tlic cost of the cable now under notice, 

Lords to state, fWt^infenuation of the Secretary and of that which may be made for the iVrsinii 
of State for India in Council, that my Lords pre-» Gnlf, he equally shared by the revenues of this 
sume that the questioii of division of cost will c<mntTy and of India, or that the whole cost of 
remain for after discussion, but that their Lord- the Mediterranean portion should be borne bv 
ehil|8 have received no la^im^tTou that Her the one, and the whole cost of the Persian Gulf 
Mi^Bty’s Government had intended or proposed line by the other.” To that the Treasury reply 
any chagge in the distribution of the cost, and on tlie 25th of Februatw: “I am desired by the 
that they have no more, tlwrefore, to do on the Lords Commissioners ot Her Majesty’s Treasury 
prea^t oocasion than to inquire whether the to request, with reference to your letter of the 
Presideiut of Ae Board of Trade may be autho- 16th instant, that you will state to the Secretary 
0.5&. 3 F 4 of 
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of State f<jr India in Council, that my Lords feel 
it imiKMisiblo to acquiesce in tile proiwsal for 
])OBt])auing all furtber demands on the India 
Office for their proportion of the expenses 
attending the construction of the telegraph cable 
between Malta and Alexandria. These demands 
arc in iwicordance with- the agreement concluded 
between ray Lords' and tlic India Office, when 
the ado[)t.ioii of the Kangoou and Singa])oor line 
was settled, nud iny Lords must remind'the 
Secretary of .State tlrat the alteration in regard 
to the destiuiUion of the cable intended for this 
line, was made witlj the full ctincurrcnec of the 
India fXfficc, it being obviously as mueli for the 
interest of the one department as of the other. 
It was,not a mere project of the (jovornnieut for 
the establisluncnt «>f a Mediterranean line, but 
was jjroposed as the only means of averting a 
very heavy loss, which would have afleetcd the 
two departments in eommoui It entitled no 
cxj>ouse on the Indian llcvenues, which had nut 
been foreseen (and, it is to b'e jiresunied, j)roVidcd 
for). It involved no change iii the terms of the 
contract, so far .as pecuniary liabilities are con¬ 
cerned, tho payments under, which must have 
been continued under any circumstances, what¬ 
ever might liavc been the.fate of the cable. In 
the estimate voted last year, a detluefidn was 
made on account of-tliat portion of the cost, whicli 
undei' the before-mentioned RgreenHsnt, was to be 
made thargcable on Indian lievenues; the whole 
of that vote has been exhausted, and a further 
sum of 28,000 /. has been borrowed from the vote 
for ciyir contingencies, in full reliance on tho 
pood faith of tlic Indian Department'in meeting 
its engagements. It will be necessary, shortly, 
to make further payments, yhich cannot possibly 
bo dcl'errcd without ,u forfeiture of the contract, 
and a consequent increase of expense. "With 
regard to the question of the Persiim Gulf line, my 
Lords must jirotcst against its being in any way 
mixed up with the question now before them, or 
being admitted as a jilca for. deferring their un¬ 
questionable claims tor the repayments demanded. 
My Lords trust that the Secretary of State for 
India in Council will, on consideration, see the 
Justice of this claim, and will take immediate 
steps for at once mecthig it, as much inconveni¬ 
ence has already been felt in conscqucnco of ,tho 
delay, and it will'he impossible otherwise to pro¬ 
vide for the further expenditure accruing under 
the contract.” To which the Secretary of State, 
Sir Charles Wootl, makes the following reply on 
the 28th of , February 1861: “ Without concur¬ 
ring in alf the remarks contained in your letter. 
Sir Charles Wood will' not offer any further 
objection to the jiayment to the Treasury of the 
sum pf 68,311/. 14i. lOd.’, on account of the pro¬ 
portion to be borne by. the Indian G,overnment 
of the expenses attending the construction of the 
telegraph cable between Malta and Alexan¬ 
dria.” • 

10{>71. What took place after that?—Then, 
that being dune,-the cable was laid between Malta 
and Alexandria, and leased to Glass and Elliot, 
1 think, on the 4th of June 1861; Glass and 
Elliot’s Company subsequently becoming the 
Telegraph Constrnction and. Maintenanoe Com¬ 
pany, and so it went on until January 1871, when ' 
the Treasunr, withbut consulting the. fndia Office^ 
sold the cable to the Anglo-Mraiterranean Tele¬ 
graph Company. 

10072. Sir t’'. WEnqjffe/rf.] The Anglo-Medi¬ 
terranean Telegraph Cranpany had provionely 


rented it of the Government, had it not; it woik;ed 
that cable as early as 1869 f-r-Fiiet of all, the 
cable was leased to Glass and Elliot, which oom^ 

E became the Telegraph Constrnotion and 
ttqnancc Company; 1 do not remomWin 
what way the Auglo-Mediterranetta Telegraph 
Company took the place of that Company; very 
likely it did ; however the essential thing is, that 
oil the 20lh of January last the Treqeury sold 
file cable to the Anglu-Mediterrancim Telegri^ 
Company, and tlie India Office while of opinion 
that il ought to have been consulted at an earlier 
stage of the negotiation, accedcJ to the arrange¬ 
ment. 

](K)73. AVliatwas it sold for?—I have gq^that 
stated here, but I want to show what the 
jiecuiuary result of the whole thing was to the 
India Office; the total receipts by tho Indian 
Exchequer on account of the ciible amount tq. 
61,000/.; the payments amounted to 176,847/.; 
the tut'al loss amounts to 116,946/.; that is opt 
including the Interest, of oourae. 

10074. .Mr, Caudlinh,] Ton years’interest ?—* 
Yes, it woufd bo about 10 years.’ interest. 

IO 075 . Chainiiau.'] It would seem, as the 
result of the whole of-sthe correspondence which 
yon Iiave stated, .that the business was transacted 
iijimi the responsibility of the Treasury, and the 
India Office accepting the represeutations made 
by the Treasury, from time to time/ formed its 
judgment^ to what should be done with regard 
to the finances of India?—I think it might be 
rc]>re8ei)tcd in this way, that the Lidia 0$oe 
acceded to a proposal of the Treasury on certain 
c^mditions, or rather on the understanding that 
the pecuniary division' should be reserved for 
after consideration, but that when tho Treasury 
insisted upon payment without any priuciple 
whatsoever being defined, the India Office 
agreed. . ' 

i(K)y6. 1 mean that the expediency of the 
difiereut steps was considered in the firstinstancc 
and represented to the India Office ?—Well, the 
India Office began the thing. The India Office 
began by proposing to the- Treasury that the 
cable should be laid between Singapore and 
• Baiigoou at their joint expense, and then more¬ 
over when tlie India Office hod agreed that the 
cable belonging 'to the Treasury should be em¬ 
ployed ' for that particular purpose,tCwas the 
liulia Office which took the imtiative of proposiiig 
to the Treasury, that inasmuch as timt cable was 
heated, and could not be laid between Singapore 
and llaiigoon, it should be laid somewhere nearer 
home. ■ * 

10077. Upon what advjce, prof«Mional or 
technical, did the India Office actin the first part 
of the operation iubfoposing to lay down the 
telegraph between Kangoon and Singapore?—! 
do not tliink that any technical advice wonld be 
required.there"; the question to be oentudered 
there would bo whether it was advisable to have 
telegraphic communication between one part 
. .tlie British dominions . and another; and; on 
political grounds Lord Stanley ^demded. that it 
was, but that British interests were involved 
quite as ipuch-as Indian, and therefore he woi^ 
only agree on the underetandrag of a joint 
division. , ' 1 - 

10078. But who was resjponsible fait the eto- 
sideration of the terme m the contraot mid it» 
execution ?---Bnt you ohsetre that no contraot 
was formed for that ^itioular pu^pe«e^^^^^ 
said before, the Trtaeury did not reply to^^ii 
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letter until they found that they had upon their 
iunida a cable whidi they did not know what to 
do with; then they agreed with the India Office 
to join widi them in tne expense of laying down 
a cable lietween Boi^oon and Singapore, pro¬ 
vided that the India (^ce would agree to take 
tlie cable which they had on their hands; of 
course, Sir Charles Wood did not agree t<^ this* 
without having the cable examined by profcs- 
rional men^ 

10079. It was then examined, on behalf of the 
India Office, by jirofessional men before it yv&a 
accepted ?—Yes. 

10080. Sir C. fVitt^eld.] I do not quite 
recall the year in which it was determined upon 
to lay this cablo between Malta and Alexandria ? 
—On tlic 19th of December 18G0, the Treasury 

S eated that it should be laid down between 
a and Alexandria- 

10081. At that time had .the «Eled Sea cable 
been laid to India?—I do not recollect. 

10082. I wanted to ask whether this line was in 
connection with that cabled—Looking at these 
papers at random, 1 lind, oh the 28th of May 
1839, a telegram from Mi’. Newall, saying “ Cable 
laid so far most successfully;” so that that answers 
your question. 

10083. Chairman.^ The contract for laying it 
was made, probably, in Lord Derby’s adminis¬ 
tration in 1858, when Lord Stanley was Secretary 
of State ?—Yes; I do not know what'coTine«5liou 
there might have been between the two schemes 
as fai’ as the Treasury was' concerned; I do not 
think that the India Office was concerned ; the 
India Office, up to this time, had protested 
against having anything to do with the telegraphs 
running on this side of Suez. 

10064. Sir (-'. fyiusfield.'] Apart from the cx- 
onsc, 1 wont to know whether this scheme 
etween Malta and Alexandria was in connec¬ 
tion with the lied Sea cable, or altogether apart 
from it. And, taking the dales, I should say 
that a cable had been not only projected but 
had been laid before the prcmosal to lay a cable 
between Alexandria and Mmta was adopted; is 
not that so?—My impression is, tliut when this 
arrangement was made for laying down the cable 
between Malta and .Alexandria, not only hiul 
the Red Sea cable been laid, but the lied Sea 
coble had been proved to be worthless. I ani 
almost positive wat the Malta and Alexandria 
cable never worked in conhection with the Red 
Sea cable; no one solitary message was ever sent 
by the Bed Sea cable. 

10085. Chairman.'] You mean that, at the 
time this was laid down, the Red Sea cable bad 
been kdd down and tested, and failed?—! 
think BO. 

10086. Sir C. Wingfield^ So that, at that 
time, there was no prospect of continuing tlie 
communication by telegraph from Alexandria to 
India?—1 should infer so. . 

10087. And, at this time, when it was decided 
to lay tibis cable between Malta and Alexandria, 
was there anv telegraphic communication with 
Malta; had the Medherruiean Extension cable 
been laid then ?—I really do'not ki*^w. These 
are really not questimiB with which India is con¬ 
nected, and 1 pofdtively do not know. 

10068. But they have a bearing on the nature 
of thn. echeme; because, if it was simply to con¬ 
nect Malta and Alexan^a, and there stop, with 
no further connection with India, and no lurtfaer 
oconection with London, the advantages would 
0A9. 


be partial indeed ?—I take it for granted that 
there must have been a connection between India 
and Europe, either in existence or in contempla¬ 
tion. 

10089. ‘Then, I gathered from the letter which 
you have just read, addressed by the Government 
of India to the Lords of the Treasury, that they 
threw out a suggestion that they should pay the ■ 
whole of the cost of tlie Malta and Alexandria 
line, and that the Imperial GovcrnmeTit should 
pay the whole of the cost of (he Persian Gulf 
line; that one Government should pay the cost 
of one cable, and the other Government pay the 
cost of the other; and 1 think, as that letter put 
it, it was Her Majesty’s Govcmnient wdiich was 
to pay the cost oS the Persian Gulf lino ?—No; 
it was the other way. There were two proposi¬ 
tions : citber that tlie Home Goveninient should 
lay the whole of the cable between Malta and 
Alexandria, and the Indian' Government the 
whole lino in the Persian Gulfj or that 
the two Governments should divide the whole 
expense of both. 

lOOOO. At that time tlien it was evident that 
it was considered that the Home Government 
should bear some part of the cost of telegrapliic 
communication with India ?—^Ycs. 

10091. But the result has boon that the whole 
cost of the lino through the Persian Gulf and of 
the Turkish lines has been homo, by the Indian 
Government ?—If you keep out of sight the ex¬ 
pense of tliis tolcgrajih between Malta and Alex¬ 
andria, it is so; that is the only part which tlic 
British Government has contributed since the 
Red Sea cable failed. 

10092. Mr. ArticccW.] You have represented 
the whole loss on these transactions resultiug to 
the finances of India at,115,000/.?—Yes. 

10093. But considering that the original 
amount cx|>ended was 170,000/., and that Iiulia 
usually borrows money at 5 per cent., and that 
that money was expended by India also, the 
more proper and correct estimate of the whole 
loss would be 195,(KM)/., reckoning interest, 
would it not?—1 have notldng to say against 
that, except that if you calculate it on that prin¬ 
ciple the expense will go on increasing for ever. 

10094. But, ns I understand you, the trans¬ 
action here is aloscd. The Government buy a 
certain concern, and hold it for 10 years; they 
pay a certain sum for it, they receive n certain 
income from it, and at the end of 10 years they 
sell it, and rid themselves of the whole concern ? 
—Just so., 

10095. Therefore, to represent the trucfinancial 
j»o8ition of the matter, you ought proj)erlytt> esti¬ 
mate the loss of interest on the capital expended 
between the first purchase and the time of sale, 
ought you not?—I have nothing to object to thal^ 
except that it is what no private individual ever 
dues. -When he invests money in a speculation 
that fails, he considers that the money is gone; 
he does not at llie end of 10 years say, “ In ad¬ 
dition to having lost this money I have lost the 
interest which would have accrued on it” I do 
not think that wo ought to apply a different jirin- 
ciple to the operations of the Government from 
that which we should apply to private indi¬ 
viduals. 

10096. But do not you think that if any pri- 
vate individuals borrowed 100,000/., at 5 per 
cent, to invest it, and if they had to pav interest 
all ti^e time on the money which ^ey borrowed, 
and this money in the investment in which it was 
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placed yielded notlting, they really ought to out 
the interest dowa ae added to repreeent the lose 
whicii ultiuiatclpr aocruea?—Everytfaiug depeuda 
upon the way in which you like to make the 
calculation. J may show you whether 1 take 
your view ot not, by stating it in my own way. 
SuppoHing that a man borrows 20,000 1., at 5 per 
^ccnt., for die purpose of investing it in.a Bpecu!a> 
tion, which speculation fails, and die whole 
20,()00 1. arc lust, and at the end of 10 years ho 
calculates how much he. has lost^ he says, ** 1 
have borrowed 20,000/., and have been }>aying 
interest at 5 per cent, on that amount for 10 
years; together, interest and principal come to 
so much; that, is die extent of my loss.” But, 
dicn, I do not moan to say that.he would not he 
perfectly justified in saying, that if he really has 
to pay 5 per cent, on the-money which he hae 
borrowed, and he has no means of repaying it, if 
he does not contrive to })ay this money off tor die 
next 20 years, he will'have to pay 5 per cent, 
during those 20 years, and all this will bo added 
to the lose of his original investment; you can 
put it so if you like, s 

10097. Btill, I want simply to represent clearly 
and distinctly die loss which this unfortunate 
harguin has caused to the Indian people; they 
have actually jiaid interest on die money ex¬ 
pended ; it is an annual charge; therefore, you 
ought properly to include it, and -say that the 
amount ol money taken from the revenues of 
India owing to this unfortunate telegraphic spe¬ 
culation lia.s been 195.000 /. ?— And inasiutich as 
it is imiHissihlo to prove that the nionoy which 
was borrowed i’or the purpose of being invested 
in this s]icculation has been re]iu!d, it is quite 
possible that the Indian public nmy still he pay¬ 
ing interest on the money which was horrowea; 
thpreJ'ore, whereas the loss (wo years ago was so 
much, it is now so much mure; uiid, tJierelore, 
until the time shall have arrived when they will 
have paid oiT all their dclits, you may, if you 
think projier, say that they never will have paid 
hack the money which they invested in buying 
this particular cable. 

1(3098. But ill judging of the effects of it as a 
fiuauciul speculation, so far as die Indian pco]ilc 
are concerned, it mokes a difference, docs it not, 
whether you enter into a sjieculalion with a 
surplus revenue, or from borrowed money on 
wliieli you are obliged to pay au interest charge? 
—It seenie to me that die effect to the w'callli of 
the nation is [irecisely the same; if they had not 
borrow ed money, hut liad had 10(),(K)0/..to spare, 
if iliis U)U)000/. had . been properly invested it 
would have been going on yielding 5 per cent., 
which would have been an addition to their 
wealth; all that has been lost.' It comes to pre¬ 
cisely the ,Kume thing, it appears to me, whether 
money wasted is horrowea money or not bor¬ 
rowed. 

10099. I judge from the general conclusions to 
be deduced from the tenor of the correspondence 
which you have redl to us, and from die tenor 
of your remarks, diat widi regard to this tele¬ 
graphic speculation, India was unfairly treated 
by the Bntieh Government; is that the conclu^n 
which yon draw?—Onedoos'hot like to express 
such on opinion of on arrangement between two 
such august bodies, but if it been iudividnals 

that were ooneemed, I should oerdunly say that 
there was sharp practice on the part of one of 
them. 

10100. If, for instance, for the British Gevaro- 


meat you sahstituteindhrulual : A^and fw the 
Indiaa Goveimment indiyldoal B, you say that 
in this ffnauml tnmsaction in^vuilnid A 
utsned uneommoidy sh^ prance towards, in- 
ividual B ?—Yes; and in a.^tion to that 1 say 
that it is impossible to Bup^xiBS tiiatany bdividttal 
B would submit to such treatment. 

. 10,101. Then considering that individuai B is 
represented by an able and accomplished 
tician, why dia not individual B protest; India 
is represented by the Secretary of State, and the 
Secretory of State, I presuiho, is the Member of 
the British Government to protoot tiie interMts 
of India; why did he not protest? —That is 
really a question which no one but the Seoretary 
of State can answer. 

10102. Do you know whethmr the Seoretary 
of State did protest?—Officially he did not;, you 
have beard, the. tone of lofty indignation, in 
which the India Office was addressed by the 
Treasury-, and'die'meek and snhmissive rqily 
made by them to the Treasury. 

10103. But I suppose that if it struck you 
that sharp practice was being pursued by the 
Biidsh Government towards the Indian Govecn- 
ment, a similar impression must have lieen pro¬ 
duced on the-mind of the Secretary of State for 
India?—Always supposing that ms mind'was 
similarly constituted to my own. 

10104. Are we to understand that it is oq»' 
ternary, however much sharp practice is pursued 
by the British Government towards the Indian 
people, and however -much their finances suffer 
in consequence of that sharp practice, that die 
Secretary of State should not officially protest ? 
—My answer to that question is just this, diat as 
to what constitutes sharp practice, opinions, of 
course, differ; but.l take it for granted that any 
conscientious Secretary of State who considered 
that sharp practice was being adopted would pro¬ 
test against it. . 

10105. Then 1 suppose what it practically 
comes to, is this, is it not, that if the Secretary of 
State does protest in a case like that supposed, 
he would have to protest before the Cabinet ?— 
1 simply cannot answer; f know nothing of the 
secrets of the Cabinet. 

10106. What I want to get at is this ; what 
security have the ])eople of India, and what 
guarantee have diey, diat their interests are pro¬ 
perly protected ?—1 should say that they have 
just about the' same' security as all men wh^ 
interests are in the keying 01 other people. 

10107. Cha&man.] Have they not the guanm- 
tee lirescrihed by Parliameiit, that the members 
of the council, it they think that anythuig of that 
kind is being done, are expected to record their 
ojiinions on the subject ?—I should* say so; but .it 
must always be recollected that the membmu of 
the council may form their own opinum ae to 
whether sharp practice is being pursued. ' 

10108. But'if they ar.e of opinion hyus- 
dcc 'is being done by any act 01 the Secretary of 
State to the people of India, is ii-noi their duty, 
avoiding to the constitution, to record 
views on the subject?—Certeiiuy. 

1&109. Mr. Aomcr//.] But ea .yoa eay the 
Treasury adopted a', tone of ofiSotel. himtear 
towards the Secretary of State, wonU it not be 
likely to assume a tone of even neater official 
hauteur towards aa^- protest of less importsait 
officials, namefyii.the Indian Council?— 
test oan.oniy heiBede.fb»,rthe Saetetiav of sSie 
himselC ^ 

10110 . Tbmtbn 
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10110. Therefore the only direct protest that 
cm lie made is from tiie Secretary of State, and 
tiiat oorreftpondence whidi yott have read shows 
widi what indifferanee saen a protest is treated 
by the Treasury, does it not?-—in this particular 
instance it does so. 

10111. But shonld you not, from your expe¬ 
rience, say that this partieplar instmce was a 
sample of the general practice?—I do not think 
that my experience is sufficiently large to bnablc 
me to give an answer td.B 0 j|enoral a question. 

10112. This, of course, will be a most serious 
question, and we shall have to account for this 
to the Indian people; I want that, as far as ^s- 
sible, you should give us an explanation which 
will prove satisfactory to the Indian people, that 
in all tinanoiid relations between the British and 
the Indian Ooveminents their interests arc fairly 
looked after ?—If I am to judge from this indi¬ 
vidual instance, and giving, it must always be 
remembered,my own individual opinion,! should 
say that their interests arc not properly looked 
after. 

10113. Then assuming that they are not pro¬ 
perly looked after, have you any suggestion by 
which the hand of the Secretary of State could 


be strengtliendd so as to prevent sharp practice 
bein^ pursued towards the Indian people by the 
British Government should similar cases occur ? 
—Again I take it for j^ranted, that if the Secre¬ 
tary of State for the time had considered this to 
be sharp practice ho would lia^e protested; hut 
1 presume that as he did not protest, he did not 
consider it so; another Secretary of State might 
have considered it so. 

10114. Having expressed an opinion in your 
last evidence that there is little chance of India 
being fairly treated when the interests of Eng¬ 
land come into conflict, with those of India, have 
you any praetical means to suggest which would 
give greater protection to the interests of India 
when they come into opposition with the interests 
of England? — I thinlr myself that sufficient 
power IS vested in the Secretary of State for 
India by tlie constitution for that jiurposc, if he 
thinks proper. I cannot say (liow should I 
know ?) whether it would be proper for him to 
resist toe [iressuro of the rest of the Cabinet; 
but I do say that he could if he liked, that is, he 
might resolve not to remain in the Cabinet rather 
than yield. Now, to take the particuhw case 
of the Malta and Alexandria cable fl only give 
tny own opinion), I think that in that case India 
was not. properly treated'; but I also say that, if 
tiie Secretary of State had thought proper uot to 
yield to the demand of the Treasury, the Trea¬ 
sury oould not have forced him. 

10115. Do^you know whether, when the Indian 
Ghrvenunent is about to enter into a financial 
Speonlation like this that involves a considerable 
onilay, they take the opinion of practical en¬ 
gineers?—In this ease it certainly was done; 1 
kaive the proofs before mo here. Prai'tical elec¬ 
tricians were employed to examine the cable and 
see that it wm fit for its purpose, and so on. 

10116. Is it the eustom to take the opinion of 
.a pxiotioal engbeer as to the valoe of the thing; 
waa . amy estinuite made by practical men as to 
.the amoimt of money that uidia ought to pay for 
'k .ihis: partioulm' case?— In .tins case, if you 
.obsaevfi, the one thing that the India- Office 
Htneed to do wan-to bear an indi^ite pre^rtion 
>m ‘tto: eBpense of laying down a cable which was 
ihraady i^e. 

0 * 69 / 


10117. But then do I rightly understand you 
that they entered into that arrangement after the 
outlay had been incurred ?—The cable had been 
made at the expense of the British Government; 
the British Government had had this cable made 
foil the purpose of laydng it down between 
Falmouth and Gibraltar, and then having tliat' 
cable on their hands, and not being disposed 
lay it in tiio sitiiatioii originally proposed for it* 
they offered to toe Iudia()fficc to join with them 
in tne expense of laying a cable between Kaugoon 
and Singapore, always supiiosing that the i ndia 
Office would cunsoiit to take this particular cable. 

10118. Who was' employed by the Indian 
Government to protect, their interests, to see that 
too much money was not paid for the telegraph, 
that it was nut bought at too high a jiriee, and 
that too much money was not spent in laying it 
down; were there practical men employed?— 
There wore; with regard to the first point there 
was no question of buying the cable, it was 
already the property of the British Government; 
but with regard to the expense of laying it down 
practical men were employed. Tlie (’dinmittee 
would not, I presume, wdsn to have the nnnies of 
the men, but the full {mrtiuulars are given in the 
p/irrespondencc; in fact, it was in consequence of 
the report of one of these professional men, to tlie 
effect that the cable could not be safely laiJ be¬ 
tween Rangoon and Singapore In consequence of 
its being healed, that the India Office projiosed 
that instead of being sent to Rangoon it should be 
laid down nearer home. 

10119. Mr. Candlisli.'] Some expense would 
bo incurred uiion this cable in tlm projiosal lo lay 
it from Falmouth to Gibraltar, would tberc not? 
—That was quite an affair of the Treasury, with 
which we had nothing to do at all. 

10120 . The Indian Govcrninont was not 
charged with that expense?—No, wc had no- 
toiiiff to do with laying the cable between Fal- 
moiito and Gioraltar. 

10121; I mean that with reference to this par¬ 
ticular cable which at tliat time was prepared to 
be laid down between Falnioiitli ana Gibraltar, 
costs would be incurred upon that jiroposal in 
addition to the more coat of the cable ? - No 
doubt. 

10122 . Was the Indian Government charged 
with them?—Well, I should think not; 1 do not 
know; of course I could easily ascertain, but I 
nevfr thought of looking into that point. 

10123. If sucli exjienses had been inwiired 
and charged to the Indian Govcmiucnt; would 

5 0 U have regarded that as a just cliarge ?—No, 
should have regarded it us sinqdy outrageous. 
1U124. Expense would also be incurred, would 
it not, on the stops that W'ere taken to projiare it 
for Rangoon?—Yes. 

10125. Were those expenses ultiniatoly charged 
to the Indian Government ?—Those would very 
probtlbly be charged, that is to say, a portion of 
them. 

10126. If this cable would have done between 
Malta and Alexandria, why would it not have 
done between Rangoon and Singapore?—For the 
reason that I gave, that when it had been sliipped 
for too purjiose of being carried to Rangoon, it 
was discovered to bo in process of heating, and a 
Report, wliich I have among these papers, a 
Report by a professional man, represented that 
it could not with safety even bo left in the vessel, 
that it must be taken out and put into tanks, and 
preserved m ioe, imd so on. 
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10127. How did you get it to Malta?—It was 
done by the contractors who were engaged for 
the purpose. 

10129. Would not the same appliances whioli 
took it safelv to Malta and Alexandria hare 
taken it safely to Bangoon, and laid it betsTcen 
Bangoon and Singapore?—do not think it could 
have been trusted for a month on those ships; it 
"'^had to be taken out and a certain process goue 
through; but quite independently of that, it 
would have gone into a much hotter climate, and 
would have been a much longer time on 8hi[)- 
boanl, if it had gone to Bangoon. 

10129. Would not the cdurse adopted in fitting 
it for Malta have been adequate to fit it for Ran¬ 
goon?—Ihe professional men employed certainly 
thought it would not,cvci 7 ong jirotested against 
sending it to Rangoon; it was out of the ques¬ 
tion for that season, it might have been taken out 
of these ships, i)Ut into tanks, and a quantity of 
ice put to it, and in that nay kcj)t ovqr until an¬ 
other season arrived, and theu it might with 
safety probably have been sent to Rangoon.; but 
all that would have involved great expense. 

10130. And then it would have anticipated 
any cable that might be laid between Rangoon 
and Singapoor?—If it had turned out well. 

10131. Was it a condition on the |>nrt, of the 
English Government, tlint the Tiidiau Govern¬ 
ment were to pay half the c<^st of laying the 
cable between Rangoon and Singaiamr, attuebed 
to this particular cable; did I rightly understand 
you to say, that the English Government wonld 
not agree to lay a cable between Rangoon and 
Singajtoor, unless tlie Indian Government were 
to take this special cable ?—All 1 can say is, that 
when the India Office did jiropose to them to lay 
a cable between Singapoor and Rangoon, the 
Treasury did not reply for many mouthy ; they 
simply Left the inquiry unanswered until many 
months afterwards,' when having' this cable on 
their hands they agreed to tlic juojiosal made by 
Lord Stanley, provided that tins cable should be 
cinpluyed. 

10132. Docs it appear in the correspondence 
between the Treasury and the India Office, that 
the pi-oposal to lay this cahle between Rangoon 
and Singapoor avus simply in order to get rid of 
this cable;—No; at least not rfarther than to 
this extent; they Mated distinctly that they did 
not think it, would be safe to lay the cable be¬ 
tween Falraoiith and Gibraltar until further ex¬ 
periments had been tried as to the safety of laying 
down cabla^ in deep water. 

10133. Do you know wliethcr'this cable of 
1859 ramc up to the scientific aitainments of that 
period?—One would suppose so from rending 
the'reports with regard to if 

10134. Yon have no knowlc<1ge which could 
lead you to an opinion on the other side ?—No. 

101.35. "Who Avas the SeoretuTv of Slate for 
India nt that lime?—Sir Clmrlis Wood. 

10136. And who was the Chancellor of llic 
Exclicqucr ?—I do riot knoAA'. 

10137. We hear of “Tlie Lords of the Trea¬ 
sury ”; who are the Lords of the Treasury, any 
more than the Chancellor of the Exchequer ?— 
The First Lord of the Treasury and the Junior 
Lords. 

10138. Do you know the procedure within the 
Treasury ?—Not in the least. 

10139. Have you any reason to believe that 
“ the Lords of Treaeury ” arc aiiaply the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer?—ebould have 
thoughtlnot; but I reallyknow nothioff about It. 

10140. .Probably you do know that Mr. Olad- 
stone waa Chuiccllor of the Exchequer, tiren ?— 
1 had forgotten it; but I recollect now Riat his 
name appears. 

10141. -How do vou accent for the Treasury 
having sOld the cable in this present yeu, with¬ 
out any reference whatever to the proprietors of 
the cable, namely, the Indian Government 
equally Avith the English?— I cannot account 
for it. . 

10142. Has no explanation been given .?A- 
None at all. 

10143. Has none been asked for ?-i-Simply 
this, that the Secretai’y of State, in alluding to 
the arrangement^ expressed surprise that he Juid 
not been consult^ in reference to it. 

10144, And you had no reply to that?—No. 

10145. lie did not ask why it was that the 
India Government’s property sliould be ^ mid 
without any reference to the Indian authorities ? 
—No. 

10146. Sir C. fVinfffield.'} Did they get a por¬ 
tion of the sale proceeds ?—Yes; a small amount. 
' 10147. Mr. Crawford.} Has anything further 
passed since you AVero last examined on the sub¬ 
ject, with reference to the delivery charge of 
' 9 *. Gd. on telegraphic messages in India sent 
from this country ?—When 1 was last examined, 
1 mcnlioucd to the Committee that I thought 
the Secretary of State would decide, next day, 
not to interfere. He has not come to any ded- 
sion at all; the Government of India are con¬ 
tinually lelcgraiihing to knoAV whether the fkcre- 
tary of Slate does agree with them; but up to this 
moment, he has not given any decision at all, the 
reason b.eing that tliere have been s^ng re¬ 
monstrances oil the part of the Sub-marine Com¬ 
pany ; they remonstrating against this proceeding 
of the Government of India, and the Sccretaiy 
of Slate being of opinion, 1. believe, that the 
Government of India are perfectly right, yet 
Imviug been so fur delayed by the remonstrances 
of tlie Submarine Conmany, as not yet to have 
sent any aiisAA’cr to tbe Government of India. 

10148. IVhat arc the Committee to understand 
to be tlic position of the (mestion at the present 
time ?—I'p to this time, the Red Sea Company 
have been in the habit of receivipg for every 
message carried by them to India and deliva'ed 
in the toAvn of Bombay, although not delivered 
by them, 9*. Gd. . 

10149. Mr. Catidlish.} What for?—con give 
no reason Avhy they should receive it; that ie 
the point at issue. They have been in the habit 
of receiving this ds. Gd. for every message car¬ 
ried by them to Bombay, and delivered at Bom¬ 
bay. Tlie whole charge being 4/, IO 4 . for a 
message carried from England to India; if that 
message be delivered at Bombay they ttriie the 
whole of it; whereas, if it be delivered five miles 
out of Bombay, the Government of India would 
take 9*. 6</.; the company then receiving 
4 6d. W^ith regard to a message carried 

by tbe company to Bombay, and not taltenoutof 
Bombay, the company receive 4/. 10 the mes¬ 
sage being delivered at Bombay by tbe Government 
clerks and from the Government, office, Thi^ 
have tip to this time been .in the habit rmtedv- 
i»g 9 1. 6 d. in virtue of the delivery at Bombfty, 
and the Government of Inditkwrote a few 
ago to let ns know that they thought this ea 
improper pracriee; it had recently been hieogfat 

to 
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to thetr notice, and they wanted &om the 1st of 
JuIt to chanse it, and lliat the 9 s. 6 d. dioold 
in me future be tidcen for themselves. 

10160. Mr. Cramford.'] Is it not equally cor¬ 
rect to say that ihe Telegraph Gmnpany charged 
41 10 s. for a messi^e to any part of India t— 
That is to say, vrilh regard to a messago taken 
from England to any part d* India, for that the 
company if they took ohiu'ge of the message in 
England would charge 4 /. 10 s,, accounting to 
the Oovernment of India for 9 s. 6 </. of that, in 
regard to messages sent to any part of India, 
except Bombay. 

10161. Ana n}x>n that you place the construc¬ 
tion that the Government got nothing for the 
delivery of a message in Bombay, in respect of 
which they have very little labour or ox^tensc ? 
—Yes. 

10162. Whereas, how are going to charge 
the same sum fur the delivery of a message next 
door in Bombay as you would if you scut it to 
Calcutta or Madras ?—That is the prospective 
ari'angcment. 

10163. And do I rightly understand that the 
Gbivemment of India are still pressing that on 
the Government hero?—Yes. 

10164. But the Government here have not yet 
made up their minds on tlie subject ?—They have 
not yet agreed to do it. 

10166. Do you remember a deputation con¬ 
nected witli commerce waiting on Sir Stafford 
Northcoto somd years ago, and pressiug on him 
the expediency or establishing telegraphic com¬ 
munication with India by way of the lied Sea ? 
—I have some recollection of it. 

10166. Was not tlie answer that Sir Stafford 
Northcote gave to those gentlemen to the effect 
that such an enterprise ns that should be carried 
out by private capital and private intelligen(! 0 , 
and that the Government could not undertalcc it? 
—I do not reoollect his giving that ujnswer, but 
1 feel sure that that would be the answer that he 
would give. 

10167. Then private individuals having under¬ 
taken that task, ought thojy not to ex])cct any 
reasonable facility from the Government of India 
in carrying out their business ?—i think that 
what they are entitled to in carrying messages to 
India is, the whole of what is paid by the senders 
of those messages for that conveyance. 

10166. But having taken on themselves, in 
answer to Sir Stafford Northcote, a very risky 
business, ought they not to receive a liberal con¬ 
sideration and treatment at tlic hands of the 
Government of India?—If “ liberal consideration ’’ 
i^lies any pecuniary, contribution from the 
revenues of the people of India, I should say 
certainly not. 

10169, Do you not think that they ought to 
faavo the same accommodation given to them with 
respect to their messages in India as Indian mes¬ 
sages have when they are received in this country 
at the bimds of the !rost Office authorities here ? 
—I can pve a very good reason why they should 
not. In tb» first place, in a country like this, 
where there is an, immense deal of trafficj a very 
much lower rate will ]pay the expenses. It would 
be ^tute an impossibility for the'Government of 
India to charge sd low a rate for the conveyance 
of amssages across that great country, where, 
moreover, the telegraph has been established at 
so gcfat an expense, and » mamtained at so great 

ICtm 1 am not talking of actual comparison 
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of rates, but as to the principle on which messages 
of the public should be received and at^mmo- 
dated in India. What I mean is this: in In(||ia 
you -tell us that you intend to charge 9 r. 6 d. ns 
a recompense to the Government for the labour 
of carrying every message received at Bombay 
to any part of India, the next door bouse even in 
Bombay included, the charge for a regular 
loc^ message of 20 words earned from Bombay 
to any part of Jndia being 4 s. Now-, in this 
conniry tJie charge for a local message is I 
and it has already been stated, I believe, in evi¬ 
dence (if not, 1 believe 1 may state it to be a 
fact]) that the cost of bringing an Indian message 
received at Falmouth to London is not in tno 
proportion of 9 s. 6 d. to 4 but in die proportion 
of 9rf. to 12 d. Now, can you justify the exces¬ 
sive difference in the relative treatment of the 
same liuC' at eldier end; in the one case you 
carry the message here for 75 per cent, of the 
regular charge, and in India you carry it at a 
cost of soiuethitig more than 2Ud per cent, of the 
regular charge ?—A very great number of points 
are involved in your ([ucstiun. I think 1 can 
justily the Indian Government in rcganl to every 
one of them. Let us take, first, the one upon 
whicli you lay the most stress, namely, that 
whereas tlic English Government eliurges less 
for tlirongh messages tlian for local messages, 
the Indian Government cliarges twice as much 
ni»])arcntly for throiigli messages as for hatal ones. 
Now, with regard to that, I have first of all to 
endeavour to set the Committee right with re- 
ganl to the matter of fact. It is quite true 
that for a message of 20 words taKeu I'rom 
England to India by the Bed Sea Comiinny to 
Bombay, and carried from Bombay to IVIadras, 
or Chittagong, or upy other part of India, the 
Government, of India will charge 9C d. for its 
delivery in India; .whereas if the message bad 
not come from outside of India, if it had origi¬ 
nated at Bombay, and been carried to any otiicr 
place in India, then for that message the clmi-ge 
would only have been 4 Apparently, there is 
a diffeicnce of 6 s. (id, in favour of the local mes¬ 
sage ; but then it must he understood in regard 
to tlic through imissagcs, that they arc carried in 
a different way, and willi many attendant advan¬ 
tages ; this charge of 4 s, on local messages is 
made on the understanding that they shall not 
be curried at night, that they shall not be carried 
on Sundays, and that they shall not be carried on 
holidays ; w herons through messages arc caigicd 
at all times, night and day, on all days,-and in 
addition to that, .they arc all repeated, no 1‘oenl 
messago being rciicated. I have not put my 
Case quite strongly enough yet; if a local mes¬ 
sage should be curried on these cxceiitional days, 
and with those exceptional advantages, then it is 
carried at difl'erent rates, which I have got here 
if the Committee wilt allow me to refer to them. 
"VVe Itave said with regard to local messages, that 
the ordinary rate is two rupees, .or 4*. for 20 
words; now if a local message were sent on Sun¬ 
days, or between 10-p.ra. and 6 a,in. on week 
days, instead of being charged only 4 it would 
ba charged 8 s.; if it were a ciplior, or code mes¬ 
sage, it would pay 8 s., or even 16 s. if sent on 
Sundays,or at night; now these are the ordinary 
local charges for local messages; tlicse are the 
charges whicly^^uld be made for a local message 
if it were senfm the same way as a through mes¬ 
sage; therefore, 1 think the Committee will See 
that local messages really and truly for equal aer- 
3 Q 3 vices, 
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vices, not onfy do not pajr less, but psy more than 
tbroufi'h messages. Now in further justification of 
the amount, namely, 9 s. 6 d., which does no doubt 
seem a very largo amount (and 1 will not say that 
it is not too much), there is this further to be 
remomboredr that when the Red Sea Company 
was established special wires were put up at a 
very great expense for the conveyance of those 
messages; they arc not sent by the ordinary 
wires. Now, again, to see whether the amount 
be too large, tn^c Committee will recollect that 
when I was last exafiiincd, 1 showed that not- 
wdthstaudin^ the high rates for telegraphic mes¬ 
sages in India, the whole telegraphic establishment 
was carried on at a loss to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment of 80,000 1. a year without counting interest; 
if that is the case it shows, T think, that the local 
rates are not too high, not high enough in point 
of fact, so that even if tlie rates for through 
messages were more in proportion, it would not 
be a proof that they were too high. 

10161. May it not be the fact that that loss is 
sustained by your rates being too high generally ? 
—The answer to that would be that they have 
been very greatly reduced lately in the expecta¬ 
tion that a diminution of rates would cause an 
increase of traffic, and in that expectation I am 
sorry to say that the Indian Government has 
been greatly disappointed. 

10]62. How long have they been so reduced ? 
—Eighteen months or two years, T think. 

10163. Is it not probable that the charge of a 
double rale u]>on ciphered messages may have 
something to do with it?—I do not tliink so. 

10164. On what principle db they charge a 
double rate for ciphered messages ?—1 believe it 
is universal. 

lOlC.'i. That all telegraph companies charge 
double fora cii)htT message?—That they charge 
more ai any rate; l-bclievo-thcy charge double. 

10166. Is not that charge owing to a feeling 
on the part of the Government of India that 
trcasonalilc messages may l)e sent under the guise 
of eijilurr?—I do not imagine so; I do not think 
that flint motive can at all weigh with the Red 
Sea C'onijiany hero; and, moreover, thbngh I do 
not like to sjicak very posifively about it, 1 am 
almost certain that the Vienna Convention lays 
that down as the law to be obeyed by all parties 
to the Vienna Convention. 

10167. But the Indian Government is not 
under the ilominion’ of the Vienna Convention ? 
—ilxe,use me, they arc. 

10168.• As regards their internal business?— 

Yes. 

10169. Ai’c you bound by tlieir rules?—Yes, 
the whole of India was represented at the last 
Vienna Convention. 

10170. Do you mean to say that the Indian 
Governmegt.cannot* alter their iiiternal rules as 
regards the conveyance of messages from Bombay 
to Calcutta, if the alteration is not in accordance 
with the. preacriptions of the Vienna Convention? 
—I do say so, that they ,could not alter the rates 
in contravention of the rules of the Vienna Con¬ 
vention. 

10171. Is it not a fact that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment have declined to allow the British Indian 
Company to have an oflice of its own in Bombay ? 
—1 answered that question ai my last examina¬ 
tion ; 1 am quite ready to repeat what I said 
then. 

10172. Itia so, is it not?-»-I do'not like toany 
that the Indian Govmmment declined to allow 


that; what they did was to offer eoraethifig to 
the company whioh l^e company preferred. 

10173, Bw the company wont on-offioe of &eir 
own in Bombay ?—They did wont an ofilbe of 
their own in Bombay. 

10174. And that the messages should be '^ 
ceived in their own olBoe ?-^Df ^at they nid 
nothing whatsoever. 

10175. Is it the foot that the Government, 
having the dominion over their own offi^ ore 
prescribing rules and forms to be filled up in timt 
office in which messages arc to be sent ovwoline 
with which they have nothing to do ?—1 /have 
not heard that that is a fact; 1 should tbiiik that 
they were going beyond their province if they 
were to prescribe certain forms with respect -to 
the (Conveyance of messages which were to be 
sent over lines that were in no respect their 
own. 

lof^6. It has reached my ears that the Govern¬ 
ment are laying down a form to be filled up in 
their offiilb at Bombay for messages intendea to 
be sent to tliU. country ; what is the reason of 
that?—I suppose that they would not do it with¬ 
out a reason ; 1 do not myself see what reason 
they can haye for it. 

10177. !Vir. Grant . The state of the 
case is this, is it not, mat with regard to all 
international charges wo are bound by the Vienna 
Convention, but not with reference to our inter¬ 
nal tariff?- 7 -I believe that that w the right state¬ 
ment of the ease. 

1017-8. Sir C. Wingfield.'] In fact the terms 
of the Vienna Convention leave the Government 
free in regard to internal traffic?—The correction 
which Mr. Grant Duff has j'ust made of my pre¬ 
vious answer applies to Itxail messages not to 
through rates; they might alter the local rates. 
1 was really thinking of the conveyance of throH|^ 
messages through India. 

10179.. You dwelt a good deal on the great 
advantages that the Submarine Company en¬ 
joyed iu having its messages carried by a spemal 
wire, and also m those wires being worked all riie 
24 liours; whereas local messages have to go on 
the ordinary wires, where they may be delayed, 
and they are charged double between certain 
hours at night; but is it not the case that by 
Articles 1 and 2 of the Vienna Convention you 
arc bound to send international messages or sub¬ 
marine messages by a special wire, and to make 
tlie same charge night and day?—I doubt it very 
much, without seeing it in black and white; but, 

• at any rate, even supposing that it was so, the 
Vienna Convention does not J*equiro you to midce 

• new wires, which was what wo did, and better 
wires than we had before. 

10180. If it binds you to send the messages 
by a special wire confined to intomational mes¬ 
sages, it binds you to provide that wire; whether 
new or already existing ?—T really have not the 
Convention here, and without having it I dp uQt 
like to admit that we are bound to that. 

10181. I speak from my recent refsrenoe to 
the bookY—But is it your meaning thi^ all 
through messages are to be. carried l^y a wire 
which is atipropriated to riiem, and to them 
alone. _ 

10182. That interaatioaaf messages Bhri8 ;he 
sent by a special wbre, wd that tfa^ dudl^fae emit 
at all hours; that is my reading of it yeeteveb^'. 
My argument upon riitt is thkj that inai^^ 
you cannot help aivkg ns those advafflbl^ ;'{w 
the totns of ^toe ^ietma'Oonve&tioD/ thet'Biiitish 
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Indian ComniHiv owee the Oovenunent of India 
no apecml thaiuce for tboee advantages. What 
have wu to e^ to that ?~1 think I must remind 
you: that the Vienna Convobtion in assigning cor* 
tw duties to certain jsdministrataonB, also does 
distiaotly say what rates they roiy charge for 
them, and the Vienna Convention does entitle us 
to charge 7 «. 6d., and did entitle us to odd the 
2 #^ whioh makes the 9«. 6 d. 

10183. But your argument was that ST the 
Bzitash Indian Cnm]>auy considered that the spo- 
ciid advantages which it got in reference to having 
messages sent at all times, and having a sjiociol 
wire, the rate of 9 ' 6 d. would not be more 
than the local rate; and* the answer to that is, 
that.inasaiuoh as it is not optional with the Indian 
Qovemment to provide a special wire, and send 
those messages at all hoursahut they were hound 
to,4o it by the Vienna Contention, that does not. 
fucnisli any plea for charging a higher rate ?— 
The simple question is whether the 9 s. C d. is 
too much. • 

10164. That is tlie general subject for discus¬ 
sion ; hut 1 am interrogating you on the reason' 
which you particularly assigned for charging 
that 9 s. 6 d. Have I not shown that that reason 
does not apply ?—But perhaps I inny be allowed 
to alter the words which you have suggested for 
me; I did not assign that as the reason why the 
9 i, 6 d. was charged; 1 assigned that as the 
reason why the 9 s. 6 d. w^as not too high. 

10185. That is the sanicthing; and I say that 
those reasons fail. However, wo have not the 
Vienna Convention here, and therefore there is 
no good in saying any more on that jioint now. 
Are you aware that the French Government 
have recently allowed the British Indian exten* 
siott cable to land at Porte fc>t. Jaques, which 
is the port of Saigon, and that under tlie agree¬ 
ment tliey make the same charge for the mes¬ 
sages to Saigon as by local rates, and’ no more ; 
and that tliey also allow them, to have an office of 
their own, and deliveiy clerks.of tlieir own, or to 
use the Government offices ?—I did not know that 
that was the fact; but if it should prove to be tlie 
fact, both there aud in another case Which was 
mentioned to me the other day by Mr. Pender, T 
should say that such cxccptious only prove the 
rule. The rule is, that Governments do have a 
terminal rate; and when in reply to such an 
assertion as that, I am told that it is not done at 
Saigon, and that it is not dune in Egypt, I say 
that sudi exceptions prove the rule. 1 should 
like to read a lucmuraudum which has been 
kindly drawn up for me by Major Chompain, 
who has looked into the matter. We wanted to 
know whether we were justified in saying that a 
tentUBinl rate is charged by the European Govern¬ 
ment and he has looked into the matter, aud 
this is the in which he gives it to me: “In 
Article 14 of the Brussels Convention of 18.58, 
the high parties adopt as the basis 

for international tarilf tlie then reci^nised local 
rate of Is. 3 ei!. per 50 miles,' 2 s, 6 d. per 100, and 
SQ. w ffir mesB^es of 20 words. The incon- 
VKoence of, this system, which necessitated a 
different rate' from and jo every iHiffiu'ent station 
in Etunpe, and involved terrible intricacy of 
account, led at the Paris Cciofereipn. of 1865 to 
thhwi^jdon hy univeMalagreeroentuf anacsroi^s 
throi^B and terminal rate for each State, and 
tldt: BUrangement was, without ». .aolitaiy objeo- 
tuB^f OOBtinued at the ‘^nna CoofeEenoe of 1866. 

It it^^,:iseiaiable^ r^^ to charge the tenmiud 

■ ■ 


rate for a message directly it crosses a frontier 
either marine or land. The Vienna Convention 
defines as follows: ‘ La taxe terminalc est oelle 
qui revient d. chaque. Etat pour les correspond- 
anocs en provenance on k destination de ses 
bureaux.' On this principle the British Post 
Office receives a terminal rate on all tlie cables 
between' England and the Continent, of which 
there arte' 22 to France, 8 to Holland, 9 to Bel¬ 
gium, 1 Jersey to France, and othcijs to Den¬ 
mark, &c. All, whjtout exception, pay^^tlic same 
rate for all England, the same for all France, all 
Holland, all Belgiutp, &c.; so that, for exainjile, 
a message from Dover to Calais pays precisely 
the some tax to England and France (irrespec¬ 
tive of cable charge) as if it had passed between 
the Shetland Isles anil Marseilles.” And here 
there is one more example, to which 1 parti¬ 
cularly request the attention of the Committee: 
“ Another example is this: a message from India 
to Ffio (at the mouth of the Euphrates) pays our 
cable charge and in tuldilion 9 francs to Turkey, 
although cfclivercd [lossibly a few yards from an 
office floor and never passing over a Turkisli wire 
at all.” 

10186. You make the rule yourselves then, do 
you not ?—Excuse me, that is what we pay to 
the Turkish Government. 

10187. You say that in all countries they take 
a terminal charge, but in England certainly that 
terminal rate ctivers the transit rate, because no 
niessagcs arc received and delivered on the sea 
coast, ehber on the Anglo-American or on 
the liritisli India lino; there is tio IihiuI traffic 
whatever, and the messages are sent all over 
England, therefore it is really ff transit rate ?—- 
There is no parallelism between England and 
India; still what you Iiave just said njiplies 
equally to India; v e charge tlie same for through 
rate as we do for terminal rate; although for tiiis 
message delivered at Bombay next door, we 
charge 9 s. (jd .; we should charge no more than 
9 i. f) d, for It if we carried it to Chittagong. 

10188, But in one case you carry a message 
50 miles, or 1,000 miles, and in the other ease 
you charge for carrying it next door?—It would 
be unpardonable for anyone but. a Government 
to charge money for doiim notiiing; in a Govern¬ 
ment it is jiardonuble. Ttie complaint against the 
Indian Government is that it charges the jieople 
of Bombay 9 s. 6#/. for merely delivering mes¬ 
sages to the bouse next door; or rather not 
that it does so, but that it contcinplatcij doing so 
hereafter. Observe, that that being the Oomplaint 
against the Indian Govcnimeut, what possible 
excuse can be found for the Suliinariuc ('om- 
pany which up to this time has always charged 
that 9«. 6d^ for messages which it did not 
deliver, but wliieb have been delivered by the 
Government clerks. If the charge is to be made 
at aU, should it be received by the Government 
who do what little service is done, or by 
the company who dp not do even that little 
service ? 

10189. Wlien you say that you must be aware 
that the Britteh Indian Company would be only 
too happy to be allowed to deliver by their own 
clerks, hut the Government will not allow them 
to do so ?—But the question we are now talking 
of is whether it is right that 9 1 . &d, should be 
charged for delivering messages brought to 
Bombay in Bomliay; whether that charge be 
made by the compi^ or by the Government 
cannot mt^e auy dinerenoe with regard to the 
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Mr. IT. ST. principle: if it be a complaint against the British and was about to open its ct^moatioaB. Now, 
nor„to». tJovcnniient that they should charge so much for in the letters addressed to the In^ Office by^e 
doing so little, the complaint is still greater against Red Sea Company whm it WM m p^ss of fw- 
14 July 4 jje Ijuhmarinc Company for charging so much mation, there were Tanons things that they de« 
for floin"-nothing at all. manded, but one thing in particuliW, that we tfioiM 

1019(” You we aware that in the interview never henceforth cive any pecuniary or financial 
you had with Mr. Tendor, tlie British Indian assistance to any Jine which could come into com- 
Company said, “Very ‘well wc will not take the petition with theirs, and foe Secretary of State 
9 s. Gd., do not you take the 9*. 6.'!., let the gave the promise that ho never would give suCh 
public have the benefit of it ” ?—Really the ques- jrecuniary assistance. Nevertheless, inadvertently, 
tion divides itself into three branches, first of all the Indian Government has up to this moment 
the propriety of levying a terminal rate at all; been giving a Subsidy to this very company whidi 
ee^Undly, that being adnu'tlcd,.thc next branch of remonstrated against subsidies being^ven to any, 
the question is who sbail receive it, tlio company and the Government of India finding out this 
or wc; and the third (luestion is whether the wish to correct it for the future, 
amount be too large or too small. It really.> 10194. Yon call it a subsidy, not to toke the 
would be advisable to keep tliem distinct. same amount for messages delivered in Bombay 

10191. I think you admitted that the British that it does for mesiU)|es delivered in Calcutta? 
Indian Line WHS a benefit to Jiulia, that it would —No. _ 

be a caliimity if this line were stopped, and you 10195. Because they did take 9 s. 6 d,, and ore 
had not an alternative line? — A very great going to lake 9«. 6 d.,for messages delivered in 
calmnity indeed. Calcutta, and they have fiever yet taken it in 

10192. Y«)u arc quite right to grant no favour Bombay ?—It is not as if a diflPerent diarj^e were 
to the British Indian CIomj)any, but why not give made to the public at Bombay from what is made 
it a fair field; allow it to have its office and delivery at Calcutta; it is 4/. 10 s. in both cases; the 
clerks at Bombay, and allow it to solicit custom, only question is, Vr’lio is to grt the odd 9 s. 6d. 
and enjoy ])crfect freedom to consult the benefit I say that if the Government in every other ewe 
and interests of tlie public fairly, without hind- gets it, but in Bombay lots the company have it, 
ranee or restraint from the Government ?—Well, it. is subsidising the company, 
it is not for me to suggest what (juestions 1 should 10196. How do you meet what the company 
be iiskcd by the honourable Member; I am say, “ We will not charge it; do not you charge 
quite ready to ausucr that question, but I wish it” ?—I think that in saying that, the company 
it had been postjtonc*'!; 1 wished to have dis- are talking very much . like the dog m the 
posed of the terminal rate first,' but if 1 am manger, if nc could talk. “ We were quite con- 
asked why the company arc not to be allowed tent to charge it as long as wo could have ifr; 
uot only to have offices, but to receive and but wc object to your charging it when wc can- 
dclivcr the messages and charge for them, the not have it.” The people of Bombay have never 
sort of answer I should give would be this: complained; they know perfectly well thfct an 
the reason wliy the Government would not allow average rate he established all over India, the 
them such coinmcrical freedom is the same reason average rate must be in some places too high. ' * 
for which all (lovemmcnts shackle coiiimert e, for 10197. The people of Bombay would prefer to 
the purpose of getting revenue. ' . get their inessagcs for 41. to getting tnom for 

10193. Mr. Cr^vfonl e^mtrasted the different 41. lO.*., would they not?—I think it is very 
treatment by the Government at one end of the possible that the people of Bombay may be sum- 
cable and that of the other; that whereas the (•iently enlightened to be*willing to pay 4/. 10*. 
English Goveniinent charges less tlian the local in order that they may pay only that when fJioy 
rate, the Indian Government charges a great deal go to the other end of India, just as we are wilt- 
more ?—But really flicre is an open question now ing to pay a pemiy on our letters in order tbit 
between tlie Government of India and this com- people m the Isle of Man and at John-o'-Groat’s 
pany ; the company are levying'this Charge now, House may pay only a penny, 
the Government wiiih to levy it, and that question 10198. Mr, Fowcelt.j Suppose that the'ques- 
is unsettled, and I wished to give reasons why tion came under the consideration of the India 
the Government might claim it. ■ There is an- Office, whether a guarantee sliould be given, I 
otlier thins that 1 shoilld- like to mention. . Up to believe that Ho guarantees are-given at Ae pte- 
this time me company, have been receiving this sent moment; but if in past years the question 
terminal charge, which amounts 1o about 8,000/., arose, whether a guarantee should be given df 
which has been paid to them for doing absolutely 5 pdr cent, to any proposed railway, what ootirie 
nothing. 'What little is done is done not by was adopted with a vietr of ascertoiniiig ttfil ad- 
them, but by the Government officers. There is visability of the guarantee or not ?<r—rmink it is 
no doubt aWt tliis, that the 8,000/. are paid for the secretary of State to judge forlnmself, 
into tlie company, that the terminal rate amount- where he would seek for advice, v^ro he wotlld 
ing to 8,000/. is received by the company, and seek for information, ond^ foe means of fonmtfg a 
the company do nothing for it. What 1 want judgment. He would apply for opinions to any 
now to point out is, that this 8,000 /. comes out of persons'whom he thought capable of giting them, 
the pockets of foe people of India, and is really 10199. I understand from Mr. Seeettt^foat 
equivalent to a suraidy to this company. Now, it specially formed a part of ybttr offirial dntdes 
.quite apart from foe general inexpediency of to advise fo&*Seoretary of State'aa fo'foe adrisa* 
.subridising any company, there are special reasons bility or unadvisabifify of gi'ving ajputnoitee?—• 
why this company should not bo subsidised. I should give a very difihrent ddmHian of fqgr 
When this company was in process of formation, own dutiee myself. My husiaess is rafode fo 
it was very muon airaid of foe rivalry of foe Indo- carry out foe instruotioM of foe 'Secretary (d* 
Edr^an Company, which goes tli^gh Russia State, or to put focan into ‘writing;' At foe tauate 
md Persia; foe lattei:was then rqfoor more than time, no donht, erery Seweinty is 
m process cdfonn»tion,becauBeit had been formed qmntiymvifod fogireia opiniiQD,and Veiy 

■'' is 
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M pennitted to volunteer one. In my own case, 

I often am invited, and often do volunteer; but 
that really is a matter of grace on the part of 
the Secretary of State; he listens to me, and 
aUoNB me to apeak or iioty as he tliinks proper. 

lOalQO. Do you know whether, for instance, 
careful estimates are made before the guarantees 
are promise as to tlie probability of the railway 
realising 5 per cent-, so as to cover the guaran- 
tjjgg?—Almost all the guai’antecd coinpanies were 
created before I had the railway business, I 
can undertake to say that no guarantee ever 
would be given again without a most cai-cful 
estimate as to the railway paying. . 

10201. In past times, have not railways been 
guaranteed since you were connected with the 
railway department ?—One or two. 

10202. Ih that case, was an estimate made of 
the probability of the rnilwiij^ paying ?— An esti¬ 
mate, considered to bo careful, was made, but 
notiiing but the result can prove that it was 
careful. 

1020.3. Wliat steps were taken; were engineers 
emploj'cd ?—Yes, in ;all eases tlic land i.s cartd'ully 
surveyed, reports are given as to the existing 
traffic, estimates made of the probabilities of the 
increase of the traffic, and so on. , 

10204. Do you know whether in that |»art.lcular 
case the estimates turned out to be at all correct? 

I —The one which I am thinking of now is the 
estimate for the Carnatic C<»mpany. 1 do not 
think that of it tlie first sod has been laid yet, 
and I do not think that besides it and the Oudh 
and Huhilcund any railway has been guaranteed 
in my time. 

10205. But suppose the estimate did not show 
that the guarantee would be covered, would it 
then bo part of your duty to point that out to the 
Secretary of State, and advise him that no guar- 
entee should be given?—It might not be ray 
duty, but certainly it is an office that I should 
presume to take upon myself. I should venture 
to state to the Secretary of State my objections, 
but it would be entisely for him to judge whether 
,what 1 said was worth listening to. 

10206. Do you know whether in every case in 
which 5 per cent was guaranteed, the estimate 
showed that the 5 per cent would be realised ? 
—No ; because in many cases the-objccts of the 
railway were considered to be at least as much, if 
not more, political and military than commer¬ 
cial: 

10207. Sir S. Norlheote.'] I'think tliat the 
(uicstionsof the honourable Member fur Brighton, 
if I luderstaud tiiem rightly, point to the general 
system upon which the Secretary of State pro¬ 
ceeds in acquiring information, in order to judge 
whethv he shoula, or should not, give a Govern¬ 
ment guarantee for a particular work. Would 
you just mention to the Committee wliut you 
consider to be the relative functions of yourself 
as Secretary of one of -the departments of the 
India Office, the members of Covincil, the Com¬ 
mittee, especiidiy, of Council, which looks into, 
railway matters, and the Secretary of State ?— 
Speaking with regard to the papers upon which 
the whole affair was based, whethe'* it was an 
applieatio^ from some company which wished to 
create , the railway, or whether it was ,a letter 
fresh the Government of India, or whatsoever the 
document might bo, in, all probability it would 
come in .the first instance to myself; 1 do nut 
mean by that, that it would not come before the 
Semetaiy of State, but the Secretoi'y of State 
. 0.50. 
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refera it to me, and then my business upon that 
is to read it, and place upon it a sort of report, 
or precis, or minute, or whatever else it is called, 
which first of all states the contents, and the 
object; and in addition to that, I always consider* 
myself at liberty to give my opinion as to the 
l)ropricty oi' i)olicy of acceding to the application; 
then, I having dyne this, this report of mine goes 
to the Under Secretary of State, who sends it to 
the Secretary of State, cither one or tlie other 
making comments upon it in those stages as he 
pleases; and tlien the Secretary of State refers 
it to the Comniittee, who again consider it, an^ 
either adopt it, or modify it, or njeet it, or sub¬ 
stitute Boiiietliing for it; and tlien after tlie re¬ 
port, or wliafever it i.^ called, lias passed tlimugli 
that ordeal, it goes again back to the Secietary 
of Stale, who again sends it to the (buneil, who 
again sit in judgment on it, and either modify it, 
or accept it, or reject it with the Secretary of 
State’s ehncurreiiec; lie, ns 1 understand and 
take for granted, being the final judge as to tlio 
final course to be adopted; every one as it seems 
to me is responsible to the Se.eretary of State for 
the dpiiiioii.s which be offers to Ibn Secrctnrv of 
Stale, the Secretary of Slate being hiinscli’ rc- 
sjioiisible for the action which lie takes on those 
opinions. 

102(IS. When you say that the Scoretarv of 
(Stale is the person liiinlly responsible, do you 
mean the (Secretary of State individually, or the 
Secretary of Stale in (-ouncil?—Well, 1 answer 
the Biglil bonourablc Member with great diffi¬ 
dence; but I should have thought that In all 
cases, except those of finance, he was individually 
responsible. This jmvticular one is a question of 
finance, however, and he could not in such a 
case decide without the consent of the majority of 
the Council. 

10209. That is to say, it would not be com¬ 
petent for the Secretary of State to give the 
guarantee of the Government of India to any 
public work, railway, or otherwise, unless he 
obtained the assent of the majority of the 
Council ?—That is so. 

10210 . Then before the matter is fiun'lly dis¬ 
cussed and decided in Council, the Secretary of 
State lias had the advantage, at all events, of the 
official experience of the Secretary of the Public 
Works Depart incut and of the Members of 
Cbiincil who form the Committee which sits uixiu 
public works? - .lust so. 

10211 . Now arc you aware whether it fre¬ 
quently happens that in addition to consulting 
those authorities, the Secretary of State cither him¬ 
self consults, or desires tliosc with whom he is la 
coiiimunication to consul t,]>cVsniis outside the office, 
who arc competent as engineers, or from other 
reasons, to form an opinion ujiou the questioii at 
issue ?—I almost doubt wlietbcr in any case the 
(Secretary of State lias taken such a step as that. 
I think myself that though lie would require an 
engineering'opinion, he would think very likely 
that the engineering opinions which he liad 
obtained from India would be of uioro value 
tlian any which he might olituin from engineers 
in England, owing to their not having hud Indian 
experience and local knowledge; but, course, 
it is competent to the Secretary of State to do 
that if he thinks proper. 

10212. But is it not within your knowledge, 
as a matter of fact, that the iieci*ctary of Stafib 
has from time to time consulteil engineers with 
reference to snob works os the Kurrachee Har- 
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bour or tlio bridge over tbe Hoogb^, or various 
oUicr works of that kind?—Yes; I thought you 
were sjieaking only of guaranteeing railways. 

1U21J. The same principle would apply to the 
^guaranteeing of railways, as of nuy outer works, 
would it not ?—Much tnc same process is adopted; 
os I said, in answer to the honourable Member 
for lirighton, before any railway is undertaken 
a very careful survey is nnule of it, which im¬ 
plies that engineers are specially employed to 
investigate the matter. Of course their report, 
comes to the Secretary of State, which is an- 
^icr font) of his consulting tlicm. But in regard 
to the Kurrachce Harbour Works, the Sccrctaiy. 
of State took the initiative tlierc, and sent out an 
engineer to oxatnine. 

10211. As 1 undcrslandj.tlio honourable Mcm- 
Itor for Brighton wants to ascertain whether the 
Secretary of State, who is probably a person 
versed in political life, bui is probably not con¬ 
versant witli matters of engineering, lakes the 
responsibility npon himself personally, or whether 
befiire doing so he takes steps to consult tliose 
comiietcnt to 1‘orm an opinion and give informa¬ 
tion, and if he takes steps to obtain the ojiinion 
of tbo.se coinjietcnt to (’orni an opinion, wliat those 
steps are?—Invariably one way or anotber he 
would either himself gfk the opinion of compe¬ 
tent men, or when liie jirojeet was placed hcl'ore 
him, it would be aecompanieil by toe opinions of 
])raetie!il men who bad been previously con¬ 
sulted. 

11121.5. I rather think that this question arose, 
in tbe first instance, out of a question with re¬ 
ference totlie Mullah Bailway ; that the questjOu 
wasasked by tbe honourable Member for Brighton, 
who was responsible i’or recoiumcuding, first,-the 
guaranteeing ol’ that lino, and, secondly, tbe 
taking of that line upon the (jovernment; can 
you.say who would have been rcsjionsibic; of 
course, tbe ultimate re.qionsiliility rests iqion tlie 
Heerelary of ytatc, but 1 mean wliat advice 
would the Secretary of Stale have received be¬ 
fore he decided bn those two steps?—1 cannot 
answer a.s to the facts in respect to the first part 
of the question; L know what he might have 
done, and what, in all piiibabilily, he did. For 
example, w'iih rel'cnim’c Id the construction of 
this railway from Calcutta to I*ort Canning, the 
Mutluh Kailway, my idea i.s that in this particular 
instance the .Secrctarv of State got the first idea 
from the promoters of the company who wanted 
to create this railw.'*}’; I ilo not think that the 
original idea came from the (Itivernmcnt of India; 
but, of course, the Secretary of State would not 
have guaranteed such a railway without taking 
some stejts to ascertain whether the-(jovernment 
of-India concurred with him in the projiriety of 
making it. There is no doubt, that tbe line, .lias 
turned out a failure, but. I do not think that there 
is any difficulty in seeing why. 

10216. Then, according to your cxji'ericncc, if 
probably was tlie case that the original guaran¬ 
teeing of this line was llic result of coiiiinuui- 
catiohs between tbe Uoyernment of India and 
the Secretary of State ?~I can scarcely doubt 
that; 1 do not recollect it, but I cannot conceive 
that the Secretary of State could have guaranteed 
the line without ascertaining whether the Govern¬ 
ment of India concurred with him in the propriety 

doing so. 

• 10217 . Chairman.'] I think, as a matter of his¬ 
tory, that liuo was particularly pressed upon the 
Home Government by Lord .Canning, when he 


was Governor General?—>Tli«t was not my ifli- 
pression; I rather thought that it was pressed 
upon Lord Stanley by peojde in India. 

10218. Sir J>’. Northcoie.] You m'e not able 
from memory, it seems, pi'eoisely to state what 
the circumstances of the guaranteeing of tiiat 
line were. Can you say how those eiteumstanoes 
can be got at in case the Committee, wish to in¬ 
vestigate them ?—Nothing w’ould be more caliy; 
we have nothing to do but to refer to the corre- 
sjiondence. 

10219. And you would be the person in the 
India Office to give the answer?—!Now, 1 should; 
but at the time that that company was guaran¬ 
teed, though T was I'ublio Works Secretary, I 
had not charge of the railway business; that was 
transferred to me afterwards.' 

10220. And similarly, with regard to the sub¬ 
sequent traiisaclions, when the line was taken out 
of the hands of the comjmny by tbe Government, 
you would be able on referring to tlie correspond¬ 
ence to give tire answer?—Thatpaiiiof tbe ques¬ 
tion l^cim answer at .once. 

10221. I’erlmps you would mention generally 
how that came about?—It is just this, that the 
Railway did uot pay its working expenses; every 
year llicrc was a deficit, of which the Govem- 
raent got tired; they got tired of adding this 
deficit to a debt of wbich they saw no prospect of 
recovery, and so they gave the company to un- 
dersland that if things were to go on in thatwa^ 
the company would have to pay it out of their 
guaranteed interest, which means that they could 
not have given 5 per cent, to their shareholders; 
the guaranteed interest being 5 per cent, on the 
cost-of the line, of course it wojuld not pay 5 per 
cent, to the shareholders, if they had to deduct 
out of that any loss for their working expenses. 

1(»222. Mr. Crawford.] Then the company 
could have enforced the surrender clause, and 
called upon the Government to take’ over the 
concern?—Yes. 

1022.3. Mr. Fawritt.] Am I to understand 
from your answers to Sir Stafford jNorthcote, 
that when we are investigating the queetion of 
railway guarantees next Session, you would 
be the projicr person under the aulhwity of the 
Secrctiiry of State, to produee from the India 
Oflice all the papers with the names -of those 
people who wrote them, upon which the Secre¬ 
tary of State formed his opinion as to the ad¬ 
visability of . giving any particular guarantee, 
assuming that tht Committee desire the produc¬ 
tion of such papers?—1 should be the proper 
officer of the department to give any informa¬ 
tion relating to railways, and to pvoduce those 
papers under tbe authority of the Secretary of 
Slate. I mean so fur as the Secretary of State 
has ibnned his o|»inion upon documentary evi¬ 
dence. 

10224. Sir Stafford Northcote.] It is possible 
that he might have forfned his opinion to some 
extent on interviews, or non-official comspon- 
denee which docs not remain in tbe office?— 
Yes. 

1022.5. Mr. Beckett Denieon.] Are you cog¬ 
nisant of tire transactions that took place 
tween the Orissa and Behar Irrigationi^oinpaBy 
and the Ooverament of India, at the time of the 
taking over of the works of that' company ?— 
I nm. 

10226 . I wish to direct your attention to some 
answers that Mr. Geddes j^e in answer to the 
honourable Membn* for Brighton: At Ques¬ 
tion 
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lion 95t5, Mt. Ooddes mjB, *' I would point out, 
for examine, that in the tailing over of the Orissa 
Irrigation .Con)i»n;fy it was well known that tho 
oompany had been paying, dividends ont of 
eapital, and it was notorious that tho shares were 
at a discount.” The next qncstinn is. “ Then 
did the Govomment take over a company whose 
shares were at a heavy discount, and take over the 
^ares at par?~.4. 1 believe bo. Q. Did they 
give anything besides that?— A, I think thpy 
gave 50,000 4 as a bonus, and they gave also 
14,000/. to keep up a scheme called the llchar 
scheme, for whicli the. company had some kind 
ef promise, but for which they were unable to 
raise cajntal. Q, Then is it your opinion that a 
comimny whose shares were at a very heavy dis¬ 
count, and which had been notoriously l*aying 
dividends out of capital, was bought by tlic 
Government at par, and received .GO, 000 L in 
addition?— A. I believe those were the facts. 
Q. And you state that opinion after perusing the 
documents?— 4. Yes.” Would you kindly toll 
tho Committee, if you can, what were the eon- 
eidorations that led the (rovornnient of India to 
take over those irrigation works on the terms 
that they did ?—The grounds ^ arc both gcucr.al 
and special. Generally the Govcrnincnt of India 
think it very unadvisahlo, that uny private com¬ 
panies shall creute or have anything to do with 
irrigation works. There is no oa'nsion to state, 
what the reasons arc for that o])inion; I presume 
they are tolerably patent. Hut with regard to 
this particular company it is the only utrgua- 
ranteesi company, or nlniost the only ungua¬ 
ranteed company that ever really had any statua 
at nil. 1 do not mean to say that there were not 
one or two otKcr abortive undertakings that 
lasted for a time, hut this company without a 
uaranteo, did succeed in raising a cajiital of, 
think, a million, for the juiriswc of creatin'^ 
irrigation works in Orissa. But miving'eapeiidcd 
the whole of this million it came to a staud-alill; 
it could not raise any more, and it applied to tlic 
Govemincnt for assistunee. The (iovcnimcnt 
gave it a certain amount o/’iissistsmce, principally 
because it was neee.ssary to give ernjdoymciit to 
the starving population. 

10227. Pecuniary assistance, do you mean ?— 
The Government advanced money, hiil, ns I. say, 
principally with the view wf affording citijtloy- 
ment to the starving population of , the distriet. 
But the Government did not think that that 
would be a. plan which it would he at all advisable 
to eontinue indefinitely, and there really w'aa 
BO prospect, at least the Government thought 
there was none, of jlte company being able to 
raise any more money without a guarantee, or 
withont BomejWTt. of assistance from the Govern¬ 
ment, which the Government .simjdy had no idea 
of giving. "Well, it was very important that these 
worki would be eontinaed one w’ny or another, 
and inasmuch as the company could not continue 
them without the assistance of Government, the 
only nltoraative was for Government fo get 
them out of the hands of the company, and it did 
«o by offering thorn these terms, which, in one 
sense, certaimy were very extravagant. There 
is no doubt that the shares of the company were 
at « heavy discount, and that, we paid, tor tlie 
sharoe at par; and, in addition to that, gave 
them 50,000 /., not exactly os a bonus, that is not 
«»aoffy Ao proper word; thk 50,000 1 was given in 
***^^ 'to ueaipernsate those dfficers of the cotnpanj 
who mi^ tote ftetr employment in consequence 


of the transfer. With regard to the 14,000/., 
certainly soinetfaing was given in consideration 
of the Bcliar scheme, but I forget the exact 
amount; .but in all other rcsj)ects tlic facts arc 
substantially as they are slated in the evidence 
of Mr. Geddes. 1 say that this oppears in one 
sense tr, be an extravagant bargain on the part 
of the Governmenl, hut tho Governnieiit, never¬ 
theless, thought that if those works were con¬ 
tinued they would be remunerative, imi I'tM-haps 
so largely remuneriititc as tho eoinpaiiy had 
been ill the habitof thinking and representing to 
the public in general, but they Imd rea«on*to 
believe that they would be fairly remunerative; 
and 1 must just add to that, that, according to 
our most recent Keports, and we have had lately 
a very elaborate llcport drawn up Avilli extreme 
care ujiou these Orissa works by one of the most 
eminent engineers in India [vidtt Appendix), 
there is every reason to believe th.nl (he works 
Avill pay very fairly indeed, sonic 10 or 12 j)cr 
cent. 1 am not sure whether it is nof more, but 
there is every jirospeet noiv of their paying fairly. 
It will take some time, because tliey were works 
which really involved an immense den! of nni>ro- 
diietivc expenditure before the jirodiietive ex- 
jieuilifiire could coniuienee. It was neee.'^sary 
that ail immeusc amount of money should be 
spent i# liridling the rivers, before any stejw 
could he taken for luriiiiig the water to ac- 
comil. 

10228 . Had not the Clovcrnment ei iue to the 
rescue, what would have been the nal oral re.“iilt; 
the works would have liocn iiidefiirUely )>ost- 
poiied, I sujijiose, tin* eoinjmny ikpI Ipoing able to 
find the money , .and the H oA crnment eon Id not have 
eotiipelled the Irrigation (.'cimpany to wilhilr.aw 
from the country, nor yet to eouiplefc their 
works?— f think that unless the eonvpany had 
gone to Parliament, as they very prohalily would, 
and endeavoured to got a special (.‘(.mmiltee to 
examine into the Avholo thing, and I'eemniriend 
that (jovernment, in spite of itself, slionhl giia- 
raiitee tlicm, the coinpJlny must have come down 
to any tcrni.s that the (loverumenf. had thought 
jiroper to offer. In the mcanlimo tho works 
would h.avc doteri.u’atcfl; the (..'oni]i!iny would 
have fought ii hard hattje Cor it, no donht; hut 
still, if-they had no( got this support, which most 
companies of the kind think that they may get 
from Parliiiuicut, then the result would have been 
that they must have come to the (lovernmeut 
and aeeepted any Icnns that the Govcrnincnt 
thought proper to offer. 

10229. And were the terms as finally arranged 
by the, Govenuiieiit eoutested by the Iri igalion 
Company, as insiiffieient?—They were, strange 
to .say; the strangeness can he explained, if it is 
worth Avhilc to explain it. One thing was this; 
the Govenmient or India wrote a desjinteh to the 
.Home Government, that is to say, to the Secre¬ 
tary of State, recommending the purchase of the 
works, and giving their reasons in great delail, 
hut jiartieularly saying that they thought that 
the works might pay ; they were not very sure 
about it, but it was probable that they would pay 
more or less one of these days; but still the 
great reason l!br taking them over from the com¬ 
pany was not tllat they expected to make much 
by them, but the extreme impolicy of leaving 
them in the hands of the company. Well, if 
the details of this desimteh had been known to 
the shareholders of tne company, I have no 
doubt that the company would iiavc been uncom- 
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monly pflwd RCt paid at pur for sliaraB at a diS" 
count; but tw they really did not know them, 
they began to imagine that the Government 
thought that the undertaking was a very good 
one indeed, and were trying to get it on cheap 
terina; the company being in the dark, and 
taking it for granted that the Government must 
1)0 endeavouring to drive a hard bargain, said, 

“ If they are offering so much, it must be be¬ 
cause they think that the works are worth 
more.” 

10230. Mr, Kasboick.l The great difficulty 
had been, liud it not, to get the ryots to take the 
water?—There hud been tljat difficulty. 

102.‘1I. And there had been a great outlay, and 
the pros|jects of getting rejiaid were considerable 
at the time that the (Joveriunent insisted upon 
these works being given over; and that that is 
the ease is proved by the report which you have 
ju.st mentioned, which shows that they were likely 
to p.av 10 or 12 per cent.?—1 think that all that 
voti state is quite true, as i.s proved by the result. 
The works were in a condition in which the 
judicious cx])cnditure of a further sum would 
have made them remunerative; hut then the 
diffictdty was to persuade the shareholders of 
that, 'fhe public could not be convinced of that; 
all they did know was, that they laid already 
Buhseribed a million, and had not got 
dividend except from capital. 

10232. You would say after all. M ould yoft not, 
that the company had some reason for riitlicr 
demurring to the arrangement ?—1 do not think 
so at all.. I think that 1 have given the siinple 
re.ison ; tlie public not knowing the vusm’s oi'the 
Government, finding that they made a liberal 
offer, and taking it for granted tliaf they M'anled 
to drive a hard bargain said, " If tliey ofl'er so 
much for the works, it is I)ccause tliey think them 
worth more.” 

102.33. Mr. Ikrhrll Drnhon.'] Was not there a 
reason of jiolicy in the Government ollering the.se 
liberal, or even as you say extravagant terms, 
namely, tb.at tliey did not ivisli it to go forth to 
the country, that Govcriinient had done anything 
in the May of str.angling [irivalc enterprise in 
India?—1 liavc no doubt that there M’ould have 
been a very great outcry nlioul.it; and indeed 
there is .some jiistificatlon for the company. ,Since 
these men m’Iio had been induced to raise money 
M’khout a guarantee bad entered into a bad spe¬ 
culation, 1 think that if ever any men did 
under similar circuinstanccs deserve consideration 
ii’Mn the Government, those men did. 

10234. You say that you have every reason to 
beliei e, from the latest report., that these Orissa 
irrigation Morka will prove productive ; from 
evidenee given to the Committee, there is some 
fear that the irrigation aee.oimts are made to in¬ 
clude the increase of the land revenue, that that 
is comprised In the irrigation works aeeouiita, as 
well ns the M-alcr cess proper. Can you give 
the Coniniittce assurance that any returns which 
are brought before us of the remunerative cha¬ 
racter of these irrigation works shall be made to 
show the details both as to the water rate and as 
to the increased land revenue ?—It is worth while 
explaining to the Committee tliait the prac¬ 
tice in reference to the returns from irrigation 
Works is different in different parts of India. In 

« adrafl it is as you say, but not in all parts of 
ndras. In the old works of the Canvery Delta, 
and in most of the irrigation works of Madras, 
there is no special charge made for the supply of 
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wa^, but the Cbyeyiunent' li'ayi&g ^realed an 
irrigation work, ehuffei' a laud tax for 

irrigated land than for unirrinted laud, tmd 
tlicrcfore in the greater part ef Madras Pre¬ 
sidency it is almost impossible to aseertain how 
much of the increased revenue whitdt fulh}W 8 
irrigation works is due to those irrigation works. 
It is a constant subject of dispute oetween the 
engineers and the revenue omoers-; but iu the 
north of India', with regard to all those irrigation 
works, the revenue lor which the works get 
credit, is simply direct revenue obtained Tor 
water, you charge so much for the supply of 
water. There are also certain miscellaneous 
charges, tolls, and things of that kind, but the 
revenue for which the department takes credit, 
and will take credit in this case, will be what it 
gets for the supply of water. Quite irrespective 
of that, there is the indirect revenue, the increase 
of land revenue consequent on irrigation. 

10235. Mr £ttstwick.'\ In these reports just 
come home, does it mean that the 10 or 12 jier 
cent, is due to payments, from the water, or does 
it include the land revenue ?—When I say 10 or 
12 per cent, my memory may fail me; all I know 
is tliat it is a good prospect that is held out, and 
it means not from the land revenue, bift the 
water cess. 

102.36. Mr, Candlisk l What was the amount 
of the capital of that company?—It Was a million, 

I think. 

10237, IIow much did we give for it?—A 
million, plus 50,0(K) 1. plus 14,000 1. 

102.38. What was the price of the shares at 
that time ?—It -was more than 20 per cent, below 
par ; I forget how much. 

10239. Could you put in a small Beturn, show¬ 
ing the essential facts-of tliis transaetion ?—Yes, 
—( Vide Appcndi.x.) 

i0240. Who M'crc the leading men of the 
Orissa Company?—Mr. James Thonison, the 
chairman of the Agra and Masterman’s Bank 
wa.s chairman ; Sir George Pollock, Mr. Artliur 
Kinnuird, Colonel Grimes, and Colonel Onslow 
were the others. 

10241. T think I understood you to say that 
you gave them a guarantee"; that is to say, you 
took their shares "at par, simply because they 
never asked for any guarantee ?—No, I did not 
say that; M'hat I meant was, that they being the 
only company that had raised money without a 
guarantee might be more entitled to considera¬ 
tion than any other portion of the public. 

10242. Then if their price wot 40 pp cent, 
below par, as an honourable Member has sug¬ 
gested, and we gave them par, we gave them 
400,000/. more than the market price of their 
stock ?—IC we did give that price; 1 forget what 
it M’as. 

10243. Sir Stq^urd Northcote.l With regard 
to this company, it was one that was established 
witli a view to carry out a very desiraUe object 
by means of private c;qiital, was it not?—It was. 

10244. It was established at a time when a 
great deal of dissatisfaction had been expressed 
with the system of Government guarantees, and 
wlien it wtfs the opinion of many persons in 
England apd of sonie in India, that British 
capital might be profitably employed in India 
upon public works without any guarantee? — 

It WOT. 

10245. And a capital of a million was raised 
for the purpose of carrying out works which were 
confessedly of great importahoe to India ?—It wot. 

10240. At 
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10it46. At the time of tJie OrUsa famino, was we can dieciiss it in full ?—Yea, if there ia any- 
it not the'caeo that a groat dosvl of attention was thing to be f-ained by goinp; into it ,. , 

directed to the fact that the irrigation of Oriasa 10256. For iuatance, with regard to tme lkbar ijjjuly 
had been v^ry imperfectly executed ?—That was scheme, tlicy had obtained the exclusive right to 1871 .* 
a fact notorious before; but, of course, it was carry a system of irrigation works through a por« 
brought out into greater relief then. tion of Behiir, had they not?—They had, but 

10247. Was it not also brought out that this they bad not the means of raising one penny to 
company, for the purpose of providing work for carry out the undertaking, 
the starving people, and of pressing forwai-d of 1()2.'>7. But.was it not of importance for the 
these works, had expended considcraldc sums of Government of India, after the warning of the 
mon^ in works that were really in the nature of liiiniae, that irrigation works should he proceeded 
relief works, which they would not have cx- with, and that ranidly?—Y\'B, certainly, l)ut not 
ecuted with a view simply to the "iirofit of the by private individuals. 

company ?—That is not quite consistent with ray 102.58. Then if it was imnm-tant that those 
recollection. My impression rather is this, that worh.s should be jn-occeded with, they mu.st either 
the Government of India, seeing that their works lie proceeded wilh by the Government or by 
would provide occupation for the starving popula- iiriv-ate individuals, must they not ?—By one or 
tion, advanced them money which they might so ilic other. 

layout, but still in works which they would not 102(50. It appeared that, with regard to the 
have carried out if they had not been comlueivc Beliar district, this company were not in a posi- 
to their own ultimate object. tion to continue the works by jirivate cnterjirisc 

10248. Yes, you are quite right; 1 liiid for- uiile,ss they got a guarantee; was uot that so ?— 
gotten Hie circumstances; hut in point of fact Quite so. 

money was then laid out in the extension of their 10200. Ami, on the other lianrl, the Govern- 
works which they were not in a position to have nicnt were not able to iimlertake it,^ becsui.sc tlic 
expended themselves? — Certainly; they had company had possession of the field ?—Yes. 
applied to the Goveniinent for advain'es, ami 1()2G1. Therefore, if the matter had hoC'ii left 
they got them to a certain extent on this oceouiif. to stainl over until tlie company broke down, the 

10249. Do yotl TCtnetiiher what sum it was?— works miglit have been indefinitely ]>o.stporicd, 

I cannot recollect; 100,000/. or 2CO,<)00/. I might they not ?—-For acoiisjJcrablc periodtlicy 
should think. miglit have been. 

10250. Was it not a part of their contention 102 <! 2 . AVas it not the contention of the coni- 
that the expenditure of that- money committed pany diat they were able to pay a eortain 
them to further works whieh ought, in orilcr to divulciul upon the capital that they had actually 
make them remunerative, to he completed, hut embarked, and that they believed that tliey 
which they had not the means to complete ?—1 should go ou and continue to make a profit out 
think it wiyi a paid of their contention ; hut. wc of what they had done, hut that they were not 
merely regarded that as a sort of lawyer's argii- in a position to exjie.iul any more ?—1 do not 
ment. " think that they ever ]>rct.endcd that they were 

10251. AVas it not also a part of their contea- inakiiig jirofits which wonhl enable them to nay 
tion, and a much more.important jiarf, that the diviileiids on the outlay which had already takeu 
whole of ^heir system required a much larger place. 

amount of outlay than they were able to afford, 102(53. I)id they not contend tli.at they were 
and tliat in order to make their system really in a position to lie on their oars if they were not 
remunerative they ought to expend a nnieh larger required to go further ?—1 think they did say 
amount than they had hitherto heeji able to i;x- so, but I do not think that anybody believed 
pend?—Those were the facts, Inil they were them. 

facts for the consideration of their own share- 10264. This took place at the time that I was 
holders; I do not think tliat upon these facts the Secrclary of Wtate, did it not ?—Y^cs. 
thqy would have been justified in making any 1026.5. And I was rcsponsihlc for the arrange- 
. appeal to Government. ' ment that was come to?—Yes. 

10252. I am asking what their cont.entK)n was; 10266. Do you remember that it was made a 
was not their contention that it was of importance subject of discus.sion in Parliament?—1 hadfor- 
lor the completion of works whieb were admitted gotten tliat. 

to be beneficial to India that a further sum should 10267. Mr. /'Vnccctt l Is this estimate that you 
bo expended, which sum they said they had not have given, which I believe you say is on an 
the means of raising without the as.si,staiiec of the official report, that the Orissa works arc likely^ to 
Government in the form of a guarantee ?-—Those yield 10 or 12 jier cent., based on anythinji like 
facts were quite notorious. Jf they had hronglit aeeiiratc details?—Jt is based on an exceedingly 
Uiem forward tlicy would have brought them elaborate and earctul report, 
forward to base upon them an ajiplieation for the 10268. In (hat do they include, for instance, 
guarantee. . as an addition to their capital accounts, the 

10253. As a matter of fact did they not do so? number of years during which there has been no 
—They did, and that must have been part of the return whatever to the 1 , 000,000 /. which the 
arsrumoni. Government paid?—I daresay they have not, 

10254. Perhaps you have not refreshed your hut 1 will not be sure, 
memory recently with all the details?—I nave 10269. Do they reckon 10 or 12 per cent, on 
not. 1 recollect that they did apply for a gua- the additional auiount w'iiich the Government 
rantec, but as it was not eniertamed I did not has spent in that .way ?—I think that in all pro- 
pay much attention to the grounds on which it habihty, in counting the outlay they have not 
wa< based. added, the accruing interest. 

10265. Perhaps jt would he more sarisfactory 10270. That would very much diminish it ?— 
titaA before wo discuss the question you should On second thoughts it would not, because if you 
re&eeh your memory as to tiic details, and then recollect, with reference to the Orissa Companv, 

. 0.59. 3 R 3 the 
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Ml". T. the GoTcrnment yiraply paid tlie Orissa Com- ways, any amount of guaranteed interest which 
Thnrnttm. itany a certain sum tfowu, aud therefore the was not paid by the eamiugs of the raiiway for 

- aiTeara nf interest would only be for the period tliat year would be set down to au account to be 

14 July Bucceeding that payment, namely, a year or paid hereafter, whenever tlte railway should bare 
two. , a surplus revenue, and tdiat is what would be 

10271. Have Are been coiTcctly informed, that done in this particular case. Supposing that a 
II portion of the Orissa irrigation worhs have large sum had to be taken out of revenue to pay 
.'ilremly been opened, aud may we take it that Urn for repairs, and tlmt the earnings of the year were 
returns yielded on the jjortions opened may he in consequence not sufficient to pay the guaranteed 
considered a fair'sample of what the returns Avill interest, then whatever deficiency remained un- 
bc lor the whole work, and also that this portion paid would bo set down to an account of arrears 
tlmt Inrs been'opened scarcely pays its Avorking of iulcrcst, Avhieh Avould be paid Avhenever (if tliat 
cx|>cnses?—Iain not sure, but 1 do not myself lime ever came) the railway regularly eaimed a 
think that it Avould be correct to say that the surplus revenue. 

portions Avliieh arc noAA' opened do ndt ]itty a fair 10276. Hut until that time does come, it is 
interest upon the sum expended in their creation; correct to put it as T put it, that the Government 
one cannot ansAver these questions ofliiand, but giA'cs a guarantee of 4J or 5 per cent, and |my8 
1 am i[nitc certain tliat it is not correct to say of the repairs also, is it not?—I think it is rather a 
the greater luiiidier of portions opened that they complicated Avay of saying it I think that you had 
do not jiay their AAorking expenses. My inipres- better ])iit it in this way: that the Government 
slon is tliat they jiay a good deal more tliun their guarantees 5 percent., and takes as mucli os the 
Avorkiiig cxjieuses, but the recent, receipts are no rnihvay can give it in repayment of that 5 per 
suitable data at all on Avbieh to runn an estimate cent. Of course, if tiic working expsnaes arc 
lor tbe 1‘iituro; that is clear enough. As'soon as very heavy, and if tlic repairs are very heavy, 
irrigation Avorks are'opened, the ryots do not then the railway is able to I'epay less daring 
begin to take water, partleubirly in a lerriloiy that time ; but Avbat tlic Government really docs 
like tliat AA'berc they biiAO bad very little expo- jiay, really does lo.se for the time being, is the 
riinicc of Irrigution. It takes a great niinibcv of difrereiiec between the 5 per cent, guaranteed 
ycnr.-i to teach them tlie value of it, and the cx- intcrcsl Avbicli, it pays and the amount of net 
lent of land under irrigation increases eveiy year. re\ cniic Avbieh tbe railAvay yields, and Avhieh of 
1(1272. There is a qneslion Avliich T Avaut to course is less when the Avorking 'expenses are 
put to you connected Avltb railAViiys; sn|)]M>sliig high, and Avhen tlierc .arc cxtruordinai'y expenses 
ibnt ilu re came a heavy flood aiul destroyed the, for repair. . • • 

bridges on a jiarticular rail wav, and a couple of lt)277. Chairmuii.l The honourable Member 
niiUioiis was required to repair them, and siippos- means that if the railway came to an end, and 
ing tbiil. the revenues of tbe company Avcie not instead ol'earning anything, created that charge 
ndcimale to provide that money, hew capital by tliis operation for rcqiairs, such a deficit would 
Avoiild have to be raised, Avould it not?—New be a charge iijioii the revenues of India of, sajt 
eapital Avonid not Iiavc to be raised if the general .5 per cent., Avilb that special charge added to it 
rules were followed ; in such a case as that, the iji respect of that particuhvr raihvay for tliat par- 
new bridges Avhich AA'ould have to be uiadoAvould lieuhir year?—It dejiends a great deal whetiior 
be regarded as rcjiairs, and if the ordinary rules this increased clmrgc is ocoasioned by^repairs, or 
AVcrc adhered to thou the Avlnde exjiense, what- ly AVorking cxjicnses. 

CA'cr it might be, Avould have to come out of re- 10271^. VVhatcvcr it is, if, after receiving all 
vciinc. Hut If such an extraordinary cat.astropbe tlic income of the railway, the Govornmeut finds 
as tlmt took place, it might boa question Avlictlicr tlmt it has to pay more than that income in 
t he ordinary rules should be hdlicrcd to, and it is rcspec< of that riulAvay for that year, then the 
{lei'feclly possible that the Secretary of. State, in Govcrnmenl for tlmt year has to pay not only 6 
a ca.<c of that kind, might allow the e.\|wnsc of per cent., but tlie amount of the deficit also? 
ibesc restoialions to be charged to capital; but if —Well, it is not under any absolute obliga?- 
be dill so it Avonld be an exceptional iirrangemcnt lion to do that. As 1 mentioned in the case of 
on bis piwl, it Avould be a departure from llie ordi- the Calcutta and South Kastern, the Government 
nary prescribed course. of India is only bound to pay the 5 per cent. 

1(127.'). Then if all repairs come out of revenue, . guannileed interest, and if the railway does not 
i e]iinvS’arc vcitlly paid tor by the Iiidiau Govern- jiay its working expenses, flie Government (x»n 
im nljbecnusc OAvin^ to tbe fact of rejiairs Imving iiisi.-st, if it 'thinks proper, that the exocss of Avork- 
bccii jtaid for out ot revenue, the Indian Govom- ing expenses shall be paid out of the guaranteed 
iiient has to tiay so much more to make up the iiilcrc.'«t. 

guarantee?—If tlie I'CAcnuc Avero not sufficient. 1027!). That is the right of the Government, 
10274. But it is not sufficient, is it ?—In cer- provided it exercises it?—Yes. 
lain cases it is; there arc one or tAvo that do pay 10280. Aud, tliercupon, the railway company, 
a sui’jilus revonue. Tho E-ast Indian, for cx- ns I understand, lias the right of surrendering its 
ample, jiays a surplus revenue, and the Great line, and all its property to tlic Government, and 
Indian Has once or twice paid a surplus revenue, then the Government has to make the best of it 
10275. But in all coses Avhere the .receipts are for the people of India ?—Yes. 
not sufficient to pay the guarantee, you may say 10281. Mr. Fauxett^ But I understand that 
that not only the Government gives a guarantee in this year, ISCD-TO, four millions of additional 
of Avhatevor the amount may be, but that it also capital has been rmsed by these roilifivy compa- 
undertakes to pay for tlic reuairs ?—It depends iiies; and that rc|iresent8 an amount not supplied 
upon the railway : I siieak a little under correc- by revenue, but represents additaonal capital?!^ 
tion, and perhaps the honourahlo Member for the . Yes; but then Uiis capital has been raised for 
City of iiondon will kindly set me right if I construction purposes j either the railway Ims not 
make a mistake ;'but according to the rule which been finished, or it has been making an extemdon, 
Avas in force until lately Avith regard to all rail- or something of Aat kind. 

10282 ,. Bat 
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‘ 10282, But I understood from a previous wit¬ 
ness that a portion of this 4,000,000 1 . reprcsontod 
money paid for new rails and things like that; the 
ordinary current expenses of a railway ?—I can 
explain the thing more clearly if I give one little 
illustration. Now, let us suppose that the rails 
which cost any amount a ton, say 5 /. a ton, had 
been worn out, and that these riuls should be re¬ 
placed by rails of the same character; if they 
were not in any sense improved, if they were 
simply placed there in restoration of the wom-out 
rails, then those rails would he paid for out of 
revenue, and would not he paid for out ol’ 
capital. 

1028.3. Chnirman.l If any works were done 
in addition to that which tended to enlarge the 
railway, and make it available for othci* and new 
traffic, then that would he an expenditure out ol' 
capital?—Yes, in this sort of way:' supposing 
that you were to make- a 8t.ation which had cost. 
10,000/., and you found it not big enough, and 
you were to pull it down and build another 
which cost 20,000 /., you would charge 10,000 /. 
to capital. • 

10284. Mr. Crnwiord,'] The principles on 
which that was determined were settled lictwech 
Lord Halifax and the railway companies, and 
are reduced to writing ?—Yes. 

10285. Mr. I'mm.tt.'] But initting tlic cn.«o 
which j'ou suppose, of the station being pulled 
down and rebuilt on a larger scale, the additional 
money spent upon which you say would be jmt 
down as capital, would or wouhl not the Clovern- 
ment guamnteb apply to that additional cat>ital 't 
—To any amount whatsoever, which comes out 
of capital d'ljrectly, the fjoverinmmt guarantee 
applies. 

10286. I will put a case to illiislrate my point: 
what I wish to show is this; that the Govern¬ 
ment does really pay for the rqmirs of the line; 
8U{tposc that the revenues of the eoinpan)’ are 
300,000 1. a year; the Government guarantee on 
that railway is 160,000 1. a ) ear; its mere work¬ 
ing expenses are 200,0(K)/. a year, for one par- 
tienkr year, we will say ; that would leave the 
net reempts of the railw:iy 100,000/., and the 
Government would have to BU])])Iy .5t*,000/.: 

3 086 that next year it is discoveicd that a 
is bad, and that the railway 1ms to pay 
50,000/., the takings of the railway remaining in 
the same position as before: in eoiisefjucncc of 
their having to pay 50,000 /., tlu* position of the 
compasy would bo this: receipts, 300,000 /.; 


working expenses, 200,00() /.; sitent upon the 
bridges, 50,000/.; leaving the net amount of 
only 50,000 /., and the Government, instead oJ' 
having to pay 60,000/. to make up the guarantee, 
it would liavc to pay 100,000 /.; and the difi'er- 
cnco between those two represents the amount 
of the cost of rejmiring the bridges: therefore, 
they really pay for the rcp:iir of the bridge, do 
they not?—if the (rnnsaction closed in that year, 
I think you would be right; but then you for¬ 
get that the Government have a lien upon the 
com])any for this expense; it is added to the 
debt wliich the company owe to the Government, 
and which they arc to pay if they are ever able 
to p<ay. 

10287. Bui my statement is ])orrectly correct, 
and remains correct until that day iirrives wlien 
the company will be able to p;iy the giwi iinlcc? 
—Ves; and it is a dirnimitiou of the anioimt 
which is paid hack to the Government. 

10288. But it may never be jraid?—Then of 
course it in a dca<l loss. ' 

10289. Vliinruiaii.^ As regards the administra¬ 
tion of the railway, docs not the Government 
receive into its treasury the whole income of tin; 
railway company, and [jay out of its tiviisiiry all 
the dlslnirsemciits ou account of the railw.'iy com¬ 
pany ?.In the first instance it receives the 

whole. 

10290. And the halancc, whatever it may lie, 
rcm:uns to (he credit of the Government to he 
np])licd by them in diminution of Ihc gnuraiiteed 
intcreijt that they |i:iv ?—Of the year. 

10291. Therefore in one eenk; the (losernnient 
pay cveryllting; in another sense they siilferthc 
loss rather of the deficit'/—Ye.s,undonhiodly. 

10292. Mr. y/j/’/f'//.] But the railway eomjiany 
rceeives a share of any surplus earnings j'-Yes, 
wliore there arc any. 

10293. When if earns a revenue of move than 
5 per cent, the nillway eom[iany receives'a share 
of the surplus'/—Yes, half. 

1029-1. Sir J). We(lili:rhu.rn.'\ . You say that 
there is an account kept of these charges llmtanj 
thrown ujjon the Government by spccia! rc|)air8; 
would lln‘. Government obtain credit for tlicm in 
the event of a railway ennjiany surrendering their 
)r(ip(!rly to the Governuieiit, as they have, T 
jclicvc, the pjjwcr of doing?—in sucli a ease ns 
that, the Govermnciit would have to aeeejit these 
.as had <Irhts, and pay to the company the net 
amount of their capital; the capital that they had 
exjio.nded on the railway. 


Mr. Thomas Lawkenck Sixxjombe, c.n., rc-e.allcd; ami further Kx:imincd. 


10295. Chairmnn,'] You have not yet ex¬ 
plained to the Committee the item of receipt 
“ from Her Majesty’s Treasury, atnl other public 
doiartiBcnts," 1,470,631 /. at jjago 2 in the Home 
Accounts for 1869-70; will ynu be good enough 
to go llirou^h the priBci[»al items of that amount? 
—The first item included in tliat sum is 41,.326 /. 
received from the Crown agents for the (.'oloalus 
in repayment of advances made in India on 
accouat of the emigration of coolies: In order 
to enable the emigration agents to moot tlicir 
disbuHNitneats in India, which comprise certain 
paymeats per bead on the coolies embarked, the 
sakrios of agents, and other miscellaneous pay¬ 
ments, as well as a portion of the remittanees 
made by the emigrants to their families, the 
0.59, 


Government of India liiakc :idvauccs to the .agents, 
taking their bills'whicli artforw;irdcd tolhe Secre¬ 
tary of State I'or recovery. The sums so rtcevered 
amoiml<‘d In the year 1869-70 to -11,326 /. 

10296. F<)r emigfiilijJii, where'/—To the, West 
Indies and to Natal. 

10297. Is not that emigration regtdaled by 
local Acts?—Yes, by several Acts. 

10298. What is the next itcan ?—Tlic next item 
is 5,622 /. received in repayment of die exjicnses 
of Madrtis troops emjjloycd at Labimn. There 
was some time back a larger force at Lahunn of 
Madras troops than in the year in question ; in 
1869 two companies only of one Madras regi¬ 
ment remained there, but the force is now 
entirely withdrawn. 
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10299. Ami tliie payment inclmles the ex¬ 
penses (ifkeepiwg the force there?—Yes, that was 
tlie payiiiciit mtitle in the year in question. 

1()3(»(). The next item is what?—The next 
item is 12,166/. in repayment of jicnsions paid in 
India to oul-pensiouers of Clielsea TIosiiital; the 
payinonts are made to the j)cn8ioucra there, and 
the amount is recovered in tliis country from the 

ar Office. 

l()3ul. What is your next, item?—The next 
item is .57,391 /• in rei)aymciit of supplies to Her 
Majesty's ships on the Kast India Station. They 
are supplies made to the commauders and pay¬ 
masters of Her Majesty’s ships to meet the pay 
of officers and crews, purchase of stores, pro¬ 
visions, &c., and for contingencies. The bills 
arc dr.awu iijum the Accountant General of the 
Navy, and tlic recoveries amounted in 1869-70 
to the sum of 57,.391/. 

10302. The Governineut acting merely as 
agents?—Merely a.s agents; those are all remit¬ 
tance transactions. 

lOtloli. The last item consists of what?—The 
last item is the sum received in 1869-70 in part 
repayment of the dislmrsenicnts made in India, 
on account of the Abyssinian Exjtedition; it 
amounted to 1,3.54,123/. 

10.301. Docs that close the account?—No, the 
account is not entirely closed; we arc still re¬ 
covering small sums. 1 think after this, there 
is no very serious item. 

10303. • Then with regard to the principle of 
exchange, ott what principle do you adjust the 
rate of exchange between the Treasury in India, 
and the IJritisn Government?—In the autumn 
of every year we projmse to the Lords of the 
Treasury that a certain rate of exchange shall be 
adopted for the ensuing year; tluit rate of ex¬ 
change is calculated with reference to the cost t»f 
ilacing a rupee in India, oud of a remittance to 
tlnglaud by bills jjurchased in India, taking the. 
mean of the two operations. 

10306. Do you enter in the accounts the as¬ 
sumed j)rofit or loss on that exchange witlii refer¬ 
ence to any other standard of exchange V— We 
do not; it is entered in the Indian accounts 
only. 

J03(i7. Mr. JSecketl But for a long 

time (I will not say now) all these accounts were 
adjusted at par, were they not; that is to say, at 
2 .s. ?— For many years. 

10308. Whilst you were paying something 
very much more for your remittances?—Yes, the 
exchange "stood at 2 s. frcmicntly w hen wc did 
no{ get 2 «^for our bills ou India. 

10.309. Then to that extent it became an uii- 
fair charge upon tlic revenues of India ?—Hardly 
so," because although in tlie accounts we use the 
rate of 2 s., the rupee has not of late years been 
worth so much. 

10310. Chairman.^ But if you paid a rupee in 
Bombay and the Government of England paid 2«, 
here to you, were you not the gainers?— 
When we have received 2s. here wc have obtained 
a very favourable rate; we have got more than 
the real value of a rupee. 

10311. Will you proceed to the next item?— 
The next item is a receipt from the agents of the 
Madras Medical Fund, 180 merely the balance 
in their hands. 

10312. What is the "Miscellaneous” item, 
96,458 1. ?—Before giving the particulars of that 
sum 1 wish to explain that when we had the 2 «. 
rate, It was arrived at in the same manner as the 


lower rate which wo have at present; it was the 
mean between the two operations of sending 
silver to Calcutta and buying a bill there to remit 
home. 

10313. It had been originally arrived at upon 
a consideration of those tacts, but it was not 
annually vc-adjusted ?—It was fixed year by year, 
allliougb for many years it prevailed at 2s. The 
iniscellanoouB receipt’ of 96,458/. comprised a 
great number of items, some of whicli had been 
debited to Cajdaiu Willoughby, agent in Egypt, 
Ibr adjustment at Bombay in connection with tiio 
accounts of the Abyssinian Expedition, and of 
the Overlimd Troop Transport Service. It was 
6ubsc((uciilly determined that the expenditure 
should be adjusted in Jiugland, and consequently 
the credit is given bci’c, anil the imymenls have 
been included among the home charges. The 
head of Miscellaneous includes also a repayment 
by the imperial Government on account of Mr. 
Bussaiu’s Mission to Abyssinia, from September 
1867 to Juno 1868. amounting to 6,263/. 10*. 2r/.; 
the realisations of portions of estates under the 
charge of the Administrator General, 4,036 /.; 
repayment of deposits in Regimental Savings 
Banks issued in India, 3,869/.; 1 ‘ecovery from 
the seenrities of three paymasters wlio were de¬ 
faulters, 3,693 /.; retrenehinents from officers, 
2,922 /.; and a number of minor items. 

10314. Then the next item on the account 
would appear to be 4,783,653/. for "Indian 
Railway and other guaranteed companies”?— 
That sum comprises the gross amount deposited 
in the Home Trcnsuiy by those companies. 
They withdrew certain sums, which are shown on 
the other side of the account, but^that was the 
total of their deposits in the year 1869-70. 

10315. Arc all the compauies named in this 
list, the Bombay, Buroda, and Central India 
Railway Company, Eastern Bengal Railway 
Company, East Indian Railway Company, Groat 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company, Great 
Southern of India Hallway Company, Madras 
Railway Coriqmny, Scinde Railway Coiimany 
(including Indus Flotilla and Punjab and Delhi 
Railways), Oude and Rohiikund Railway Com¬ 
pany, and Carnatic Railway Company, caiTying 
on their njierntions under contracts with the 
Secretary of. State lor India in Council ?— 
They arc. 

10316. And arc those conttacls all on the same 
fooling, that they are to pay all their capital into 
the Treasury of the Secretary of State tor India 
in Council?—Yes. 

10317. And that out of that they are to draw 
the sums that arc necessary for paying for the 
construction of the railways ?—For purchase of 
rails and materials here, and for establishmeut 
charges. 

10318. And also out of that, you have to place 
in India under those contracts the sums that it is 
necessary for them to disburse in India for their 
works there ?—Quite so. 

10319. These several sums, mtdeing the total 
which I have mentioned, represent the deposits 
made by all these railway companies within the 
year to the Treasuwr in London ?—They do. 

10320. 1 think that accounts of tliose deposits 
have for thc’most jiart been laid on the Table of 
the House of Commons?— I believe that the con¬ 
tracts entered into prior to April 1859 were laid 
before the House ol Commons, but not those made 
subsequently. 

10321. Mr. Faucttt.'l That 4,000,000/., then, 

represents 
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ittnrfiSttDte so mueh added to the capital of fhese 
railway* f—It doe*. ^ 

10322. 'JDben ,0 per (sent, i* guaranteed upon 
tiiat 4,000,000 1 ,1 suppose?—On the larger pro¬ 
portion of it S per cent, la guaranteed. 

10323. So tout due sum, which is put down 
each year in the Accounts under, the head of re¬ 
ceipts oS the Rome TreaBury,iipf the Government 
Treasury, represents really an additional liahility 
and oharge tnrown upon the people of India ?— 
There i* no doubt that there is a charge for 
guaranteed interest upon the whole amount; but 
fliiH which we are dealing witli now is the cash 
account of the Secretary of State. 

10324. That is not my point. What I say is 
this: tile mere fact that this item appears in the 
receipts shows that the capital account of these 
railways is increasing, and that the returns are 
not fiuiiiciont to pay the amount which- the 
Government have guofaul^ed ,* represents that 
the loss to the people of India by these niilways 
will bo increased ?—I could not undertake to say 
that. There is no doubt tliat the Government 
has to pay the guaranteed interest upon tliis 
amount; but the question whether those rail¬ 
ways are profitable or otberwise docs not enter 
into this part of the account at all 

10325. Then what I come to is this; docs this 
item which is put down os a rcceii)t really mean 
that the amount which the Govennuent have 
guaranteed is increased by 200,000/.?— Yes. 

1032(1. Mr. Crawford-l It represents tlie re¬ 
productive capital ?—The capital io be employed. 

10327. Chmrman.'l Provided that the rail¬ 
way* produce an income equal to the amount ?— 
Yes. 

10328. And if they do not, the difl'crcnce be¬ 
tween the guaranteed interest and that will be¬ 
come a charge on the revenues ?—It will increase 
tiie oharfee for guaranteed interest. 

10329. Mr. JVmofSi/,] You said, in reply to the 
honourable Member lor the City, that this 
4,000,000/. represents a reproductive capital. 
How can you say that it represents a reproduc¬ 
tive capital, when, as a general rule, the amount 
that has been speut on the raila-ays in India rc- 
pment a very heavy annual loss to the Indian 
Government ?—1 think that it is not ncccssaiy 
for me to show that it produces 5 per cent, to 
prove that it is reproductive. It is rcjiroductivc 
to a certain extent; in some years it may be 4 per 
cent., in other years more or less. 

1(330. But do you think, considering that the 
Government has guaranteed 5 per cent., and that 
the fact of their 'guaranteeing 5 per cent., has 
caused them a loss of a million and a half a year, 
you are juatified in employing the gener.al w ord 
“ reproductive ” ?—Yes; I think that the railways 
are certainly reproductive, though it may uot be 
to the amount of the interest guaranteed. 

10331. Ootman.] You use the word " repro¬ 
ductive,?’ in contradistinction to expenditure, 
whicfii is not designed to produce anything; such 
as the expenditure on a fortification ?—I do. 

1<)332. Mr. JB, ^DeniionJl Can y()U say 
how tile extiionge i** now regulated with the 
railwny companies ?— 1 can give the rates of ex¬ 
change' generally. If very preoiao information 
be r^uired in regard to tine oontivicts witii tlie 
rtilwiy dunpanies, I would submit that the secre¬ 
tary ^ that'dopartanont should give the informa¬ 
tion; hut generally in regard to the ,^ombay. 
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Baroda and Central India Boilway Company, the 
Eastern Bengiti, the East Indian, the Great 
Indian Peninsula, the Great Southern of India, 
the Madras Railway, and the Scindo Railway 
Companies, I believe the transactions arc adjusted 
at the rates of 1«. 10 d. the rupee, and those of 
the Oude and Rohilkund, as well as the Carnatic, 
at 2«. the rupee. 

10333. Under their terras of contract?— Y’es. 

10334. It does not vary with each year?—No. 

1033.5. I sujiposc that there would be uo ob¬ 
jection to placing before us a statemeut, showing 
in a condensed form the profif and loss on the 
exchange from tlie beginning, with tlie railway 
com]>atnc.s capitals ?—No. 

1033G. Mr. Fawcett.'] Poes this 4,000,000/., 
which is put down uncter the head of receipts 
from the railway companies, represent the whole 
additional amount of capital on which from year 
to year tlie Government give a guarantee in 
regard te railways?—The whole amount re¬ 
ceived in the vear under consideration, namely, 
1869-70. 

10337. All the new capital on which the gua¬ 
rantees, say fl ]»cr cent., applies, must have been 
paid in to the India Home Government?—Mo; 
it is open to projirictors to pay in Indio, but very 
small sums only have been paid there. 

10338. But is all the additional capital, for 
instance, which is required for the repair of 
bridges and ibc renewal of works, paid into the 
Indian Home Government, and is a guarantee 
of interest given upon tliat, 4i per cent., or what¬ 
ever the guarantee is?—Yes; tlie whole amount 
added to the capital of the several railw.ays must 
be paid into the Government Treasury, and they 
withdraw such portions as they require. 

10339. Mr. Crawford.] Tlie rejiairs of bridges 
and the renewal of works are paid out of reve¬ 
nue, are they not, not out of capital?- Certainly. 

10340. Therefore, the money is supplicA out 
of the earnings of the railway in India?— 

10341. Sir D. tVedderhnrn.] You said that 
you would be able to inlbrm me how the ex¬ 
penses connected with the solar eclipse were 
apportioned ; can you ilo so now ?—I'hey were 
aiiportioncd e(|UiiIly betivecn the Imperial and 
the Home Govci i)uicnt.s both with regard to the 
expenditure iii India and with regard to tliat in 
England. 

10342. I sec ill these Accounts a variety of 
items wliieli arc apportioned between llie Im¬ 
perial Exchequer and the Indian, and I should 
like to know whether there is any ge.ieral jirin- 
ciple on which those ajijiortionmcnts are made; 
is any general principle adopted ?—There is no 
eneral principle laid down; the charge would 
0 adjusted uciairding to the agreement entered 
into in each ease as it arises. In regard to the 
solar eclipse, the cxjiendituro in this country was 
1,083/.; the cxpciiditurciuliidia 1,835/., amount¬ 
ing together to 2,918 /.; and the Treasury paid 
^ a moiety. 

10343. On the ground that it was for the 
benefit of India as well as for the benefit of the 
empire in general that these observations were 
made ?—Yes. 

10344. Ttilr. Gt ant Duff.] Y^oii put jn a Paper, 
do you not, with a comparative view of the Indian 
and Imperial Estimates '! —Yes. ( The Paper was 
handed tn, vide Appendix.) 
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to 1860-70, inclusive - 748 
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Papers handed in by Sir James Eljibinstone, m p., 4tii July 1871; 

Memorandum of Articles composing a Soldier’s Rathm per Day ; and. Statement of the 
Average Cost of European Rations, from in.'s? to 1809, inclusive - - • . - 740 

Statement of the Average Cost of Rations per Man per Month in the Presidency of 
Madras - -- -- -- -- -- -- - -749 

Statement of the Cost of CofTco, Chenim, and Paddy Straw, Pounds, por Rupee, from 

IHOO to 1809 - 700 

Statement of the Cost of Bread, Beef, and Mutton, Pounds, per Rupee, from 1860 to 

1800 . 750 

Stnlcmcmt of the Cost of Vegetables, Rice, and Sugar, Pounds, per Rupee, from 1800 

to 1800 - -- -- -- -- -- -- - 762 

Statement of tile Cost of Salt, Firewood, and Potatoes, Pounds, per Rupee, from 1800 
to 1800 - 


752 
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PETITION of Members of the Bombay Association and otljer Native 
Inhabitants of the Bombay Presidency in British India. 


To the Honourable the Commons of Gn at Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled ; 

The Humble Peiiliou of the. undersifjncd Members of the Bombay Association and 
other Native Inhabitants of the Bombay I’lcsidcncy in British Indio, 

Most Respectfully Show-elh, 

That your PetUioners, who are British subjects residinp; in Her Msijcsty’s Indian 
territories, beg leave most rospeclfully to uppmacli yuur llonoinublc House fur the purpose 
of presenting to your Hontnirablc House a statement of tlieir grievances, and humbly, but 
earnestly, to solicit that such measures may be taken to redress the game, ns your Honour¬ 
able House may deem to be expedient. 

2. That in the first place your Petitioners desire to ex[)ress their gratitude /or the nume¬ 
rous blessings and advantages which, in common with the generality of their euunlryinen, 
they have the good fortune to enjoy under the British rule. In niuking known their 
grievances, and beseeching Parliament lo redjcss tlie same, yonr Petitioners are not 
jictuated with any feeling of discontent with the rule to which Providence has entrusted 
the destinies of 160,000,000 of your Petitioners’countrymea and fellow-subjects. Whilst 
emphatically disclaiming any sucdi feeling, your Petitioneis beg to avail themselves of the 
inestimable privilege whieli they enjoy, ns loyal subjects of the British Crown, of making 
known their just complaints to your IJonourable House. In making thi.s appeal your 
Petitioners are encouraged by the following nssurauco, contained in the Proclamation 
issued by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen to the people of India on Her 
Majesty’s assumption of the direct sovereignty of Her Indian teriitoritr in the 
year 1858: 

*'It is our earnest desire to stimulate (lie peaceful industry of India, to promote works 
of public utility and improvement, and lo administer its government for the benefit of all 
our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment 
our security, and in their gratitude our best reward.” 

S. Your Petitioners would beg to invite the earnest attention of your Honourable 

House— 

I. To the state of the finances, and Uie financial administration of British India. 

II. To the disposal of the revenues of India by the authorities in England; and 

HI; To the adjustment of the financial relations gubsisling between England and India, 
on a just and equitable footing. 

I.—4. The affairs of the fi.nanoiaI department of this .country have of late years been 
conducted with such^.negligence and extravagance as to produce within the short period of 
four years ending in 1860-70, a deficit equal to 11,614,628 f. This larp deficit has not 
caused by a decline in any of the ordinary sources of revenue, nor by the occurrence 
of any extraordinary emergency, such as war or other calamity; but it has been produced, 
‘your Petitioners regret to say, by excessive expenditure and mismanagement. Daring the 
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last 13 yenro tlic revenues of India have shown remarkable elastidty, and. have iaoreased 
from 3 . 3 , 000 , 000 /. to 62,000,000/. sterling; but the public expenditure, instead of being 
within proper bound)*, has been so much enhanced from year to year as not only to absorb 
the whole amount of increased revenue, 19,000,000/., but also to produce the large deficit 
which has involved the finun(C8 in a state of serious embarrassment. In order to supply 
the annual deficits which occur, and to restore an equilibrium, the Government of India has 
resorted to tlie expedient of increasing severiil of the existing taxes, and has imposed a tnost 
odious wur-tux, in the shape of the iucoiiie-tax, whicli was last year suddenly increased to 
7^ d. in the pound. 1'hosc extraordinary proceedings have produced universal discontent and 
dissatisfaction amongst all classes of Hi r Majesty’s subjects throughout the whole extent of 
the llritish Indian terriloiies. The agirregate burden of taxation has now become so heavy 
as to be almost intolerable. It has culminated in t'le levy of the income-tax, uhichyouf 
Petitioners consider to be most unjust and ojipressive, and productive of extensive cor> 
ruption, demoralisation, and extortion ; a t.ix, moieovor. which has been condemned bvthe 
highest authorities, including most of the finance ministers for India, and almost all thb 

f ovemors and official represent itives of the Indian Presidencies and Provinces. Your 
'elitiuners, in up|)eiiling to yonr Hoiionrubic House to l)c rttiieved ns much as possible from 
the excessive taxation to which they have of late been subjected by the Government of 
Indio, sincerely trust that your Honourable House will express your disapprobation of the 

mode in which the financial adniinistMtion of India has hitherto been canied on. 

« 

6. Your Petitioners proceed to draw' the attention of your Honourable House to the fol¬ 
lowing facts contjccted with this very important depaitmcnt of the State. 

6. A comparison of the public exjienditure in India in the year 1B66-67, with the amount 
now disbursed, will show that in the short term of 19 years, there has been an increase 
under that head of more than 20,000,000/. sterling. In almost every department of the 
State, the expenditure has increased fr<im year to year. Your Petitioners more particularly 
refer to tlie Revenue, Public Works, Military, and “Home Departnients,” in which the 
incicase has been excessive. Your Petitioners humbly submit that for such excessive in¬ 
crease in expenditure no valid reasons can be assigned. 


7. Y’onr Petitioners would also n quest the attention of your Honourable House to the 
fact that the embarrassments of the finances of Imlia arc attributable chiefly to the want of 
an elficieut check to prevent the constant increase of expenditure and taxation in India, and 
to the absence of all control over the disbursements of the Indian Treasury made by Her 
MajesW’s Secretarv of State for India in Council. Your Petitioners therefore submit to 
yom Honourable rfouse the necessity of providing a proper safeguard against the recurrence 
of this great evil. 

8. According to the ]*reseiif sysfem of Government, the different classes of Her Majesty’s 
Indian sulyecis have no ofleetivc voice in the imposition of taxes, the disposal of the revenue, 
and the enactment of lawii. There is a sort of faint and nominal representation in the 
Su|)reme Council, whi< li, however, only militates, in y<.»ur Petitioners’ opinion, against its 
usefulness as a representative council. Two natives, often not conversant with the English 
language, in whit h the proceedings of the Council are conducted, together with two non- 
official F.uropeaus, selected from the mercantile class, are ndinitted to the Supreme Legis¬ 
lative Council of India. The former being usually selected from the class of feudatory 
native citietiains, and not being aceptainted with the condition and wants of the generality* 
of the people under the. ({rilish rule, and possessing no direct interest in the important 
matters that come up for consideration before tlie Council, cannot be said to be fit and 
proper persons to represent the iiiliabitauts of India. Moreover nearly all of these non- 
official members arc iitia<>le to take even a nominal part in the deliberations of the CouncU 
during a great part of the year, wi.en its sittings are held at the remote hill-station of Simla. 
The preponderating and influential majority of this assembly (besides the three official 
members).consists of eight luembers of the Executive Ciovornment, who frame the Budget,' 
and forniidly introduce it into the Supreme Counuil. The small number of non-offiotal. 
members do not therefore |) 08 >ess any power to revise, reduce, or reject any of the items of 
ways and means and e.xpenditure. 


'9. Your Petitiom rs therefore respectfully submit to your Honourable House the advisa¬ 
bility of abolishing the present empty form, and suhstilutiug a scheme of eff< ctive repre¬ 
sentation in the Supieme Council, by rc-organising and enlarging that body and admitting 
a sufficiently large number of representiitives of the people. With this view your Petitioners 
venture to submit the following proposal for the consideration of your Honourable House:-— 

10. Subject to control on the part of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in 
Council, the Government of India might he ullowexl to continue to exercise the power jt' 
now possesses annually to fix and set apart the amount that may be found to be neensarjr 
for the diplomatic and military services of the Indian Empire. The imperial charges neces¬ 
sary for enabling the Supreme Government und Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India 
to carry out and niaintain all imperial objects, such as the aTriny, marine,. ppst-offide, 
electric telegraph, interest on the public debt, railway capital, and loans for pimiie 
extraordinary, Ae., pensions, allowances, assignments,&c., should be accurately diffittetl and 
provided for; and the contributions which each Presidency, liettlenant-gbvemoniffip^ kttS; 
administration should be cdled upon to make to the Imperial Government, tffiould be fixed' 
in the Budget. After making this {trovision the residue of the revenues of each Ptekidenpy 
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And pravinM Altould be teft to ite o^vn management and dispoial for tie purposes of its 
Adminiatfation, entgect to the general control of the Supreme Qorernment. To guard 
AgaiAst any apprehension of (Vesh acliemes of unnecessary taxation being devised by the 
■poriooial governments for local purposes, your Petitioners submit that it is desirable to 
impose a check upon the further increase of snch burdens. With this view the local 
authorities ahould be restrained from the levy of fresli faxes, except with the previous 
SAaetion of the Government of India, on a representation of the necessity for such levy. 
The procedure iii regard to the Budget should he assimilated, as much us possible, to the 
idsn adopted respecting the Budget of the United Kingdom, on its introduction into your 
Aonoursble Honse. liie Imperial Budget of India, with which the budgets of the local 

S residencies and administrations might be amalgamiited, should be framed by the Finance 
finister, published for general inl'orniatiori, and brought forward annually, and every item 
of ways and means, and of the estimates, should be fully discussed by the members of the 
Supreme Council, with liberty to reject, revise, or pass the same by the votes of the majority. 
The same course should, your Petitioners submit, be adopted by each of the local govern- 
laenis in regard to local bitdgets lo be introduced into the local legislative councils. With 
a. view to eraurge their powers and increase their efficiency, it is necessary to rc-organize 
and enlarge the local legislative councils ulso by tlic admission of n greater number of duly 
qualifled non-official members, representing the interests of diflcrcut classes of the local 
community. By adopting this plan, a salutury check will, your Petitioners conceive, be 
provided against the increase of expenditure and taxation, and un adequate voice will be 
given to the people in the imposition of taxes, the disposal of the public iueome, and the 
enactment of laws. 

11. Your Petitioners regret to say that, owing to want of judicious iminagcment on the 
part of the functionary selected by Government to Hiqteriiifend the l‘’iuancial Depdriinent 
and frame the annual budget (or Uritish India, your I'ctitioncrs have of late been subjected 
to unnecessary burdens of tlie most objectionable character. If the revenue had been pro¬ 
perly estimated, there would have been no ground for apprchencling the large deficit which 
an erroneous estimate had created, and there would have been no necessity for making an 
enhancement in the income tax to per cent, last year. In the same way taxation was 
also enhanced during the year 1869-70, on the anticipation of a deficit of 0‘i5,.0i)4 1. which 
did not really occur, the year having resulted in a surplus of 118,668 /. 

12. The stale of the revenue this year being more favourable than was anticijiatcd, has 
enabled the Oov< rnment of India to give some relief to the public by reducing the income 
tax from 3j per cent, to 1 per com., and cxcmjrting nil incomes under 75 1 .; but your 
Petitioners respectfully subnni that the effect of that relief will be neutralised by the reduc¬ 
tion that has been made in the amount allotted lor the services of the several defiartments 
of the administration lately made over to the local Governnieuts, entailing on the.m the 
necessity of imposing fresh taxes. Y<mr Petitioners view with utixiety anti alarm the con¬ 
sequences likely to result from the pci mission thus accorded by the Government of India to 
Icxsal Governments to raise additional funds by inetins of local taxation to supply the defi¬ 
ciency just refened to. As proof that substiintial rt'asons exist for this apprehension, your 
Petitioners would respectfuliy call the attention of your Honourable House to the (act that 
the Government of Madras has just passed Acts for the levying of two local taxes through¬ 
out the whole extientof that large Presidency. In tlie North Western Provinces, the Punjab 
and Ouiie, plans have been uiutnred for imposing additional taxes on the people residing in 
those territories, and projccts.of fresh taxation are under consideration for the Bengal^ and 
Bombay Presidencies. 

18. Your Petitioners would also respectfully represent that it is a well-known fact that 
lavish, wasteful and enormous expeiubiuie in the Public Works Depiirlnieiil has contributed 
in no small degree to produce the deficits in the Financial Departmciit of the State. Public 
buildings, constructed at a heavy and ruinous cost have crumbled and fallen to the ground, 
and public works of nil kinds have been undertaken with an milluy ol public money much 
ereater than with propr management was requisite. Many maguificent palatial barracks 
have been constructed at an enormous cost in uifFerent parts of India, but in utter disregard 
of the wants and circumstances of the country, the peculiarities of its climate and other 
important considerutions. The entire cost of these stupendous permanent edifices, amount¬ 
ing to upwards of five millions, has been defrayed out of the current revenues. Several of 
these works were so badly constructed as to necessitate their being pulled down or repaired 
and pointed up, whilst many of tlicm have proved complete failures, and have bad to be 
abandoned as unfit for the purposes wbicii they were intended to serve. The firiluic of the 
Public Works Department Iwing undeniable, it is necessary, your Petitioners submit, to make 
a radical change in its organisation with a view to substitute a good, simple, and economi¬ 
cal system with well-defined responsibility, in supersession of the present costly, cumber¬ 
some, and irresponsible agency, which has entailed such serious losses on the country. 

14. Whilst respcclfuIW insisting on the practice of rigid economy in the financial admi- 
niatration of India, it is far from your Petitioners’ desire to advocate the adoption of a short- 
aiglited policy, and to ask for any curtuiiinent of a judicious and adequate outlay of public 
money tor educational jparposes, or for the csoistruction of approved public works of a 
Ml^nmative nature, wbuih are necessary for developing the resources of the country and 
ptomotiog file happiness of the people j but your Feiilipncrg trust your Honourable House 
0.59. 3 84 will 
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vill disapprove of the practice of drawing from current revenue the '^ole smoihit of 
expenditure necessary for such public W'^rks, and thus throwing the entire hutvieu on the 
present generation. Works for the benefit of futuie generations should, your P^tionen 
submit, be paid for out of terminable loans, so as to spread their cost over a nnoiber of 
years. 

15. Although the imposition of the income tax has produced extreme dissatisfaction, and 
this obnoxious measure has, in its practical operation, been pnaluctive of very great annoy¬ 
ance, injustice, and oppression Ihroughout thcwliole extent of Her Majesty’s Indisu territo¬ 
ries ; and, although this year has yielded tlic largest amount of revenue ever yet raised in Brith^ 
Intlia, being 1 i million in excess of ihe estimate, yet your Petitioners are mortified to 4earo 
that the Govcinment of India have resolved to retain this bnteful tax though at a reduced 
rate, which is estimated to yield (ioo.OOO /. To enable the Government to raise this paltry 
sum, a Bill for re-imiiosin' the income tax has already been introduced into the Supreme 
Legislative Council. Instead of reserving this “ mighty engine of finance” for an extr^ 
ordinary cmcrgcticy, the Government of In<lia appear to have resolved to make it an ordi¬ 
nary and permanent source of revenue, a proceeding utterly at variance with recognised 
piinciplcs of a wise and economical administration of the finances. 

10. Your Petitioners desire to draw the attention of your Honourable House to the fa<rt 
that not a single native was present in the Supreme Legi-ilativc Council to represent 150 
millions of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects when the budget and the proposal to retain the in¬ 
come tax wore discussed on tlie 17tli instant, and that nearly all the official members appointed 
by Go.crnmeiit to represent flic different ])re8ideiicie8 and provinces, and both the non- 
offici.il European members, wlio rejiresenl the commercial interests of India, remonstrated 
against the impolicy of the proposed retentifih of the income tax, but in vain. The proposal 
was carried by the members of tlic Exemlivc Government, who paid no attention to the 
protest urged against tliat objectionable uicasure. 

17. In the Budget of 1871 - 72 , just submitted to the Supreme Council, the Government 
urge the following excuse in favour of the retention of the income tax :— 

“ The one per cent, income tax which wc retain is manifesily indispensable, inasmuch as 
“ without it we should have to produce a binlget with a deficit, which is an alternative not 
“ to be adopted so long as any legitimate or reasonable resource may remain to us.” 

18. Your Petitioners submit to your Honourable House the undermentioned facts and 
circumstances, which, they trust, will be deemed sufficient to satisfy your Honourable 
House that the continued inniction of the obnoxious income tax is totally indefensible. 
Tlie efforts of the Government of India have of lute years been directed chiefly towards 
enhancing tlie existing imposts, and seeking new somcc.s of taxation in this country. 
.During the last 12 years, the salt lax has been raised 100 per cent, in Madras, 81 per cent, 
in Bombay, ami .50 per eent. in other parts of India ; the duty on sugar has been enhanced 
100 per cent., the abkaree or excise on spirits, 100 per cent., the stamp tax has been 
rejieatedly revised and ciihunced, and is now so complicated, vexatious, and exceBsiv^..ifS 
frequently to lead to a denial to justice;* customs duties have been increased several ^ms; 
heavy «;ouit fees, and a succession tux of 2 per cent, have been recently imposdn; a 
local land ccss of OJ per cent.; village service ccss at the same high rate ; rural towns cess, 
taxes on trades and callings, bouse tux, tolls, and a considerable variety of municipal and 
local rates and taxe.«, amounting in the aggregate to an extremely large and oppressive 
sum, have been levied in different parts of the conntry.t. Tt is now proposed to impose 
frelh local taxes to supply the deficiency caused by the conduct of the Government of 
India in curtailing the grant for several provincial services. Your Petitioners submit that 
over-luxation has, for many years of Briiish rule, been the bane of India, and that strenu¬ 
ous endeavours have not been made by the atilhoritics to reduce the public expenditure, 
which has been increased from year to year until the augmentation now amounts to the 
rast sun?, of 19 millions over and above the expenditure of 18.56-57. Even during the two 
last years of extreme financial distress, no reductions have been made except in the Police 
Department, and a considerable cnitailment of the expenditure on public works ordinary. 
On the contrary, the expenditure in the Land llcvcnne. Forest, Salt, Opium, Post Office, 
Tcicgiuph,Ecclesiastical, and Administration Departments has been increased to the extent 
of more than two millions, and the rclreiichment of half a million proposed by Government 
in the Army Estimates of last year, has not been carried out. In the course of the next 
year, it is proposed to make additional reticnehment of more than one-third of a million 
in the grant for public works ordinary, and to make two insignificant reductions of 17fi,000/. 
in the enormous expenditure kept up in England (amounting to upwards of 12 millions per 
annum), and 816,000/. in the huge military expenditure of India,| which absorbs more 

tban 

\ * The stomn revenue has been enhanced from 622,165 1 iu 1057 to 2,441,508/. last year, Ixins «n inmMe 

400 iier cent. 

In the Financial statement made before the Uonse of Lords on the 2drd July 1860, the preient Beoxe- 
nlan India, the Duke of Argyll, declared that of the increase of 15 miUioni wlueh hod ttkea 

whiA *" •'*** revenues of India during the previous 10 years, “ 7,801,620 /, was due to sources of revaune nn 
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Uiai|bOiM*tbird of the entire tevenues of Uie country. Thus, your Honourable House will 
perceive tbaioven at a critical period like the present, no serious attempts have been made 
by Qovemcnesit to |[ive adequate relief to the people of India by making; extensive reduct> 
tions in t^ excessive and ruinous public expenditure which is persistently kept up tu the 
manifest injury of the interests of British India. 

19. Your retitioners venture to bring to the notice of your Honourable House the con¬ 
duct the Government of India, in connection with the enhancement in September 1869, 
pf the heavy duty imposed on salt. Your Petilioneiu have no special objections to urge 
againet tliis indirect tax, so long us it is kept within reasonable bounds; but your Petitioners 
respectfully remonstiate against the propriety of the fresh enhancement made in September 
1869, of a tax which had before lieen repeatedly raised until it bad already reached the 
highest limit, and beyond which it docs not admit of being enhanced without injury to the 
vast majority of the people, who are so poor us to he unable to bear the present increased 
cost of that necessary of life, taking into consideration the high price of nil the other 
necessaries of life. Thus the salt-tax now presses veiy heavily on the poor, and in a large 
majority of cases their means are so wretchedly limited as to prevent them from piocuring 
more tiinn half the quantity absolutely required for health. Your Honourable Ilouse will, 
on inquiry, your Petitioners believe, feel convinced that the present excessively heavy lax 
on salt checks its consumption; and that, independeni of other considerations, the dictates 
of humanity alone ought to induce the Government to rtfrnin fiom imposing on the mass 
of the people an enormous tax, amounting on an average to 1,000 per cent, on the cost of 
production. In confirmation of these views, your Petitioners would respectfully call the 
attention of your llonourable House to the following declination made by the Right 
Honourable Mr. Massey, late Finance Minister of Jndia, in the Budget for 1007-08 :— 

“ It is no doubt true that an addition to the salt-tux, which would yield a considerable 
revenue, might bo easily levied without any cost of collection ; and it has been confidently 
asserted that such an addition would not be oppressive to the people, whose condition has 
been maferiully improved by the rise in the value of laboui within the last few years. But 
the enhanced wages of labour have prevailed chiefly in the Presidency towns and the sur¬ 
rounding districts, and have not extended to the great mass of the population, upon whom 
the pressure of the salt-tax almost entirely fulls. The custom and excise duties on salt 
amount to 6,500,000 /. sterling; and if you leave out the land revenue, which is not so 
much a lax os a rent, and the opium returns, which ore not paid by the people of India in 
any form, nearly one-third of tlie revenue is drawn from the great mass of the labouring 
people, whose wages, on the whole, have not risen beyond the rise in the cost of the neces¬ 
saries of life.” 

20. Your Petitioners would press ou the attention of your Honourable House the mili¬ 
tary expenditure of India, forming " a gigantic item,” which (to use the language of the 
Honourable George Campbell) “ swallows up our revenues in a proportion far exceeding 
anything known in any other country in the world.” This expenditure, which was less than 
12,000,000/. in 1856-67, amounted last year to 16,300,000/., a sum which is equal to ouc- 
third of the entire revenues of liulia. This is exclusive of a large amount spent on military 
works, such as the building and repair of barracks and militaiy loads, which arc included 
under the head of “ Public Works,” the cost of Army chaplains, which is included under 
“ Ecclesiastical Establishment,” and other charges, wliich togetlicr bring up the aggregate 
cost of the Indian Army to the vast sum of 18 , 000 ,ooo /, sterling.* 

21. Your Petitioners respectfully submit that no necessity exists for this heavy drain on 
the resources of the country; jind they earnestly entreat your Hunoiirablc House to direct 
that immediate steps should be taken to make a considerable rorluetion in these enormous 
military charges. And in support of this piayer your I’etilioners would beg leave to refer 
your Honourable House to the testimony of Sir C. Treve lyan, late Finance Minister fur 
India, and of the present Secretary of State, and Under Secretary of State for India. The 
first-named gentleman, in bis recent address on the subject of the finances of India, made 
the following important declaration on the 27th J uly lust:— 

“ I will confine myself to three examples of the prevailing disregard of financial considera¬ 
tion. First, the Army. Although the great native military Pow ers winch formerly biilanced 
our own, Runjeet Sing, G walior, Oude, and Hyderabad, have been extinguished or dis¬ 
armed, and all the remaining Native Stales have been conciliated, and attached to our 
intermix, tliough our great Bengal Sepoy Army, wliieh reijuired a large European anil 
NaUve force to look alter it, has disappeared, and we have drawn the teeth of the Native 
States by depriving them of their guns; though our Army now reigns supreme, and 
unrivalled, and one regiment is able to do the work of ten by the formation of railways ; 
and laetly, and chiefly, although the people of India have entered upon a course ot educa¬ 
tional and industrial improveiqent which is quite incompatible with their former revolu¬ 
tionary aspirations, the military expenditure, according to the Budget estimate, is 16,745,341 /. 


• Some of tbs duties devolving oa the regular army liare been transferred to ilie Military reliee Esta- 
blUh^eat, lat^ Oifudsed on the model of we poliee force of Ireland, costing 2 j milUima per annum. 
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Appoidis, No. 1. It therefore absorbs neariy a ibird of the gross revenue. This is more than ^e ordinary 
militury expenditure of tite great military tnonarcbirs of Europe, aod^ above eli« ii:bi more 
than tl)e military expenditure by which England maintains toe security, not only <of;4beiie 
Islands, but also of the wht>Ie oi the British Colonies, including Canada, exceeding, if not 
in po|iiilation, at any rate in extent of territory, and in the fbrmidnble character of the 
Powers by whom they might be assailed, the whole of British India. The net chai'gc for 
the British Army this year is 11,762,200 1., while the estimated net expense of the Indian 
Army is 16,009,116 or 3,983,141 /. more.'* 

22. In a Despatch sent to the Government of India, dated 2nd December t89&, the E%ht 
Honourable the Duke of Argyll declares:— 

“ The necessity of effecting every j>racti<’able reduction of exi>enditure was fully apparent 
to me when my nnnncial Despatch of the 2nd January last. No. 62, was written. Xu that 
Despatch I cuiled your attention to the military charges, and stated the grounds on which I 
considered that those charges should be reduced to at least the scale of 1863-64, and that 
it nnulil be possible to bring the whole military charges in India, including atores, a million 
and H-haif below tiic preseut amount.” 

23. Mr. Grant Duff, Under Secretary of State for India, in the Budget Speech delivered 
by him before your Honoiirahle House on the 3rd August 1889, sjieaking of the Indian 
Army, acknowleiigcd tliat “ its weakest part was its enoimous cost.” Later,iti the couiseof 
the bnaiicial stuiemcnt which he subniiilcd to your Honourable House on the 5th August, 
last be declared that tlie first great line on which “ our financial policy should be built was 
military reduction.” 

24. Tlie enormous increase in militarv charges is attributable, not to an increase in the 
aggregate number of troops employed in India,* but, amongst other causes, to immense 
sums of money being lavished on military stores, transport of troops, keeping up separate 
chief military commands in each Presidency, the maintenance of large regimental aepots 
in England, the extravagant arrangements made by the nuthorities in England on the amal> 
ganiaiion of the late East India Company’s troops with the Itoyal Army, and the ruinous 
scheme sanctioned for granting promotion to European officers of the Staff Corps, entailing 
on the Indian revenues ciiormou', charges for “nun-effective ” service, which liability must 
go on increasing from year to year until near the close of this century, during which period, 
it is estimated that an aggregate sum of sixteen to twenty millions sterling will be sacrificed 
over and above the excessive amount now disbursed on account of military charges. Some 
of these chaigcs may, your Pctiiioners submit, be totally abolished, whilst others may be 
considerubly reduced without impairing the strength and efficiency of the military forces em- 
ployi'd in India. Your Petitioners regret to learn that the control exercised over this dis¬ 
posal of the Indian Army by the Department under His Uoyal Highness the Comniander- 
in-Chief iii England ol'icu operates prejudicially to the interests of the Indian Trcasuiy. 
Your Petitioners therefore solic it your llonourabic House to devise and adopt suitable mea- 
suics, with a view to reduce the enormous military expenditure of India, and to keep it 

* within proper limits, so that it siiall bear a lair and reasonable proportion to the income of 
India. 

II.—25. Your Petitioners would now respectfully invite the attention of your Hondarable 
House to the disbursements made iii England out of the revciiues of India by Her Majesty’s 
Secretary ot State for India iu Council, and to the immense increase which has taken place 
therein during the last thirteen years, amounting to 10 millions. 

20. The increase in some of the items, such ns guaranteed interest payable on railway 
capital andToaus borrowed for Public Works Extraordinary, &o., can bcjusiifled but when 
these funds arc carefully spent on desirable works; but your Petitioners submit that many 
of the cliarges paid in England out of the revenues of India will, on inquiry, be found to be 
• excessive, and several of them without reasonable justification. 

27. Instead of practising rigid economy, and making use of private enterprise for the 
conveyance of troops to this country, a highly expensive overland troop-transport service 
has been lately organised, costing more timu a million for ships, and 820,090 1. per annum 
for the maintenance of the service, besides a further annual charge of nearly 100,000/. for 
the passages of officers and troops. If this costly service be abolished, and if a proper 
system ol transport by public competition he substituted, the service could, your PetitiOnerB 
firmly believe, be efficiently performed at about half the present cost. The system under 
whieb stores arc sent out i'rom England is open to the same objection ; their uliiinate cost 
is excessive, and entails n heavy loss on the State. During the last five years there has 
been an increase of 50 per cent, in the charge for stores. On inquiry, your Honoan^e 
House will, as your Petitioners believe, find that there has been a great increase in ^le ex¬ 
penditure of“ tne Home Treasury" of the Government of India in many departments whiieb 
admits of considerable reduction. Although the marine charges of Indift amount to three- 

quarters 

• 

* Since the year iS/SO-fi? the Native army has been reduced by 110,000 men, and the Enropesn aany hat 
been inoreoeed by 16,000 men. Notwithstanding this aggregate reduotion in the ontuffidm the 

military clutrgee have been enhanced by five or six mUliona per sanum, or 60 per eSBt., wnhoBtA^ eoia- 
mensurste gain to the efficiency of the (oree. 
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alters of » miUioo per ennuin, the Indian Treasury is unfairly made to Oontribute towards 
toe expenses of yess^ belonging to Her Majesty’s Navy, on the plea of their being em- 
pjoyed to Surrey in the Isdian seas, Persian Gulf, and other Asiatic waters. 

Ill .—28. Your Petitioners beseech your Honourable ’HouBe to take into your earnest 
coiiaideratiop the importance of placing the financial relations between the Government of 
India and the Imperial Goveniment on a just and equitable footing. Your Peiftioners 
grieve to say that India has for a series of years been treated with injustice, and tiiat items 
of expenditure, and charges which ought to have been provided for entirely from the 
Imperial Ex«heq|uer, or distributed in equal proportions bciwccu India and.England, have 
been entirely deirayed out of tlie levennes of India. 

20. To illustrate their meaning, your Petitioners would respectfully ask the attention of 
your Honourable House to the treatment adopted by ttn* Imperial (lovcrnmont towards the 
colonies, which presents a singular contrast to the treatment of an empire like that of India, 
wbicb adds immensely to the power, dignity, and iuHiunce of England in all parts of tlic 
world. Enghtud baa not chaiged a aliitling to the Colonies for the heavy cost of conquering 
and defending those possessions, whilst India has been charged with the entire cost, not 
only of conquering and defending these territories, but also the whole cost, and in several 
ocses half the cost, of many protracted wars wag.'d in piirsitance of a British policy, with 
which the interests of India were hut remotely concerned. 'I'iie whole cost of the Colonial 
Office, and the greater portion oftlic costs of the military defence of the Colonies, including 
Ceylon, amounting to a large sum, are borne by the [rnperial Exchequer, whilst the entire 
cost of the India Office establishment has been charged to the revenues of India. India 
has been charged not only with the cost of all the troops supplied to her from England, but 
also with tlie cost and charges of their inainteiiancc in England for several months prior to 
the date of their dispatch. The expenses, ranging (ram 500,000/. to 1, 000 , 000 /. per 
unmim, of large liepdts of troops maintained in England, and serving as part of the garrison 
of Great Britain and Ireland, have all been charged to the Indiun Treasury. During the 
last two years a new charge of 70,000/. per annum has been imposed on the Indian 
Treasury “as a contribution towards the expenses of Her Majes'y’s ships” employed in the 
Indian seas, as well us in other parts of the East. Your Petitioners submit that India 
should be relieved from this charge, and should not be made to c^nritriliute towards the cost 
of the naval squadron maintained Iry Her M.ijesty’s Government Idr the protection of 
English commerce, and for the support of the supremacy of England. The t ost of Her 
Maj^ty’s establishments in China, and of the Missions maintained in Zanzibar and Persia 
for Imperial purposes, are charged to India, although these cstablishineata and missions arc 
placed under the departmental control of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
A^iis. Until lately India was compelled to bear a moiety of the amount of loss itnnually 
accruing to Englund for the conveyance of Her Majesty’s mails to Mauritius and to 
Australia; and in> to the present time half the loss resulting every year on account of the 
Mediterranean, Egyptian, Ceylon, aud China nuiiU has been charged to the Indian 
Treasury. 

30. In addition to the above, your Petitioners would most respectfully draw the serious 
attention of your Honouiabie House to the following heavy charges with which the finances 
of India have been burdened. 


81. In the year 1834, when Parliament thought proper to deprive the late Honourable 
the East India Company of the monopoly of trade which they exclusively carried on with 
the £usi, a great boon was conferred on the merchants of Great Britain hy thus declaring 
the trade free and open to ali; but India has since been burdened with an annual charge of 
628,870 /., lietng interest on the amount of compensation grunted (o the said Coinp.iny for 
the liMS of their monopoly. In the official accounts this charge is designated “ Dividemls 
to Froprietors of East India Stock.” Although the original capital stuck of tlie Honourable 
IRiirt India Company, 6,000,000/. had, your Petitioners are credibly informed, been swept 
away by losses sustained hy the Company; and although the Company had received divi¬ 
dends, amounting to 23,000,000 /. from the Indian Exchequer, Parliament in 1834 awarded 
to the said proprietors of East India Stock the sum of 820,970 1. to he paid to them annually 
out of the revenues of India as dividend on that Stuck ; and in addition directed that in the 
year 1874, these proprietors should be paid tlie original amount of the Company’s capital, 
8/)00,000 /., and should receive besides another sum of 6,000,000 /., thus granting tlicm the 
extravagant sum of 12,000,000 /.,* although the Company had during their administration 
of the uSairs of India contracted a debt of from 60 to 60 millions sterling, which has un¬ 
justly been treated as part of the public debt of India. Your Petitioners most respectfully, 
but most earnestly, beg to remonstrate against this charge. !lfour Petitioners submit that 
a charge like this, incurred not for the advantage of India, but for the purchase of the 
privilege of open trade with the East for the express benefit of the mcrclianis of Great 
Britain, should, in common fair.ness and justice, be at least equally apportioned between 
India and England, if not wholly transferred from the Indian Treasury to the British 
Exchequer. No reasonable plea can, your Petitioners submit, be urged in favour of the 
equally unjusUfiable proceeding by which the revenues of India were charged 150,000 /. a 


* tom 0f'2,000id001. WM taken ftom the xwennes of India in the year 183B, and Invested in the 
rr.««ri«h Fan& n seenrity for die psi’oioat of the ssid anm of 12,000,0002. 
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Appendix, Ko. 1. year for the award of ** compentaiion annaitim," for doahv ti»late ISaat iiid» Ooaipahy’s 

- comuicrcial establiBhfnentB at Canton land other placet, aim other large aiuna wMeh iiave 

been cliarged to India for the expense* of the aaid Gompany'a eatabliahmeiits at Bt Hden n, 
Bencouleen, Malacca, and Prince of Waleif ialanti. 

32. A very considerable portion of “ the Public Debt of India,” amounting last year to 
102,800,189/., and forming an annual charge of 8,025,014 4 on the revenues of India, has 
been incurred for defraying the cost of wars carrieil on beyond the frontiera of (niita for 
Imperial purposes, and by the express orders of Her Majesty’s Qovernment.. Your Peti¬ 
tioners would i<e{er for example to the Affghan War, of wliich the entire cost, amountit^, it 
has been compnU’d, to 20 millions sterling, has been thrown on the revenues of India; a 
warwhich was forced on the Government of India by the English Cabinet against the 
remonstrances of the late East India Company.* 

.33. In short, your Petitioners are constiaiiied to represent tirat, from the expenses of a 
ball given to the Sultan of Turkey to the charge for the maintenance of lunatics in England, 
and the costs of presents given to members of the Zanzibar Mission, every charge, with 
which the name of India cun be connected, is fastened on the Indian Treasury, which has 
gradually been so much exhausted that, with much difficulty, it can bear the increased 
pressure put upon it from year to year. 

34. In conhrmation of tlie complaint that India is treuted with unfairness by the Imperial 
Government, your Petitioners are able to adduce the testimony of the undermentioned high 
authurilius. Her Majesty’s late Viceroy and Governor Genertil of India, Loril Lawrence, 
made the following observations when the Secretary of State for India made the financial 
statement in the House of Lords on the 28th of June last;— 

’ “ It was felt that there were some items which were unfairly charged against the revenue 
of India. Lust year he jirotcsted against the charge made upon India in refe.rence to the 
Abyssinian War, and now be would mention two or three other items. Some years ago 
there was establi-shcd a line of telegraphic communication between England and India, and 
the whole expense of that line, upwards of 1,000,00U/., had been charged against the 
revenue of India. That seem d to him to he very unjust. The advantage had been very 
gieut to England, and each country should have paid half the expense. In the nature of 
things the line was one that would never pay. He thought, also, that the charge for sup¬ 
plying India with troops sliould not he higher than was absolutely necessary; that was, 
that tiic charge should he upon the lowest scale. Further, he did nut see why India should 
pay anvthing on account of our establishment charges in China. All these items made up 
a large sum ; hut the question was not so nmeh the amount of money as the feeling that 
the charges engendered in India. Wliilsl the Englishmen exiled in that country complained 
of the income-tax, the whole people of India complained that novel taxes were levied upon 
them, and that in cot tain instances they were paying more than they should pay forchaj'ges 
in England, and these things caused great dissatisfaction.” 

Sir Charles Ticvelyan and Mr. Laing, late Finance Ministers for India, and Sir George 
Wingate, hvte Itcvenue Survey Commissioner of this Presidency, have recorded similar 
testimony, to which your Petitioners beg to refer your Honourable House. 

.35. Whilst the acquisition and defence of the Colonial dominions of the Crown have cost 
the Imperial Exchequer, as yonr Petitioners have, been assured, an enormous sum of money, 
the fact is incontrovertible that the vast Indiait Empire, which is justly regarded as the 
brightest jewel in the Crown of Great Britain, has been acquired and maintained up to the 
present moment without ( nlailing the snuillest charge on the British nation. This con¬ 
sideration, coupit d with the many valuable benefitB and advantages reaped by the British 
from their connection witli India, will, your Petitioners sincerely trust, be deemed sufficient 
to induce yoni Honourable House to apportion the cost of perpetuating that connection, alike 
profitable to the rulers and the subjects, and adjust the financial relations between India 
and England upon an equitable basis. With this object your Petitioners humbly beseech 
yotir Honourable House to grant such ralicf as may appear just and necessary for the purpose 
of extricaliii!' the finances of India from the state of embarrassment in which they have 
become involved, and diminishing the excessive and increasing drain upon the resources of 
this iinpoverisbed country. 

80. Your Petitioners submit that by an act of justice it is in the power of Parliamaini to 
afford immediiite relief to the Indian 'IVeasury to a considerable amount. The high rate of 
interest, payable every year for the public debt of India, forms a heavy charge oa the 
revenues of this countiy. By giving an Imperial guarantee for tliis debt, and converting it 
into consols, there will be a clear annual gum of about millions, which, if formed into a 
sinking fund, or invcstetl in reproductive public works, would liquidate the wbnUi debt 
within a definite period. This debt, your Petitioners submit, cannot any longer be regarded 
us only an Indian liability. Her Majesty the Queen having assumed the direct soyereknfy 
of India since the year 1858, Her Indian territories have become part and pared ot the 
British empire, and have thus become subject to all the liabilities attaching to them. 

Horeover, 


* V. Third Report of the Select Committee of the Houae of Commou on In^ Twlto^, ; 

wid Sixth K^rt of the Soieot CommittM pf the Hoose of Commons, 1868, Ap^diXj, p. 198. 
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Moreover^ in the coune of the debaie, whieh took place in your Honourable House on the Appendix, Vo. l. 

eafa^tof the East India Loan in the year 1859, the Kigln Honourable Lord Halifax, then - 

Seeretary of Stale for India, made this important declaration:— 

If we take away Indian revenue by Imperial legislation, we incur not merely u moral, 
but a positive liability.” 

. On the same occasion, the Right Honourable the Karl of Derby, then Lord Stanley, is 
Kpotted to have made the following observations:— 

/'I would ask the House seriously to consider how far, looking at the fact that more 
than 50,000,000 I has been contiibutrd by Engligh capitalists, it would bo morally possible 
for this country altogether lo repudiate the Indian debt without shaking its own credit ? I 
would likewise ask the House to bear in mind that i) ever the time should come when the 
established policy in this respect should undergo a clinnge, and when a national guarantee 
should be given for these liabilities, that guarantee would operate to reduce the interest 
paid upon the Indian debt by no less than 750,000 1. or even 1,000,000 which, formed 
into a sinking fund, would go far to pay olT the whole.” 

37. This act of expediency, if not of justice, is, your Petitioners submit, not calculated to 
entail any burden on the Imperial Exchequer, nor expose the British nation to any real 

risk. 

88. The consequences resulting from the mistaken policy on which the Government of 
India is now conducted arc, your Petitioners grieve to say, deplorable. India is burdened 
with many heavy charges which oiiglit to be borne wholly or in part by the Imperial Ex¬ 
chequer of En^aud ; the public debt is rapidly increii'-ing ;* the resources of the country, so 
Urgently needed for internal improvements, are misapplied; much useless and wasteful 
expenditure is kept up in India as well as in England ; the people are loaded with excessive 
and odious taxes; India is impoverished by the licavy and increasing drain of its wealth to 
the governing country; the people are denied an lionourable caieer by being sliut out li-Qin 
all the higher ofKces in the |mblic service of llicir country; and no adequate efforts are 
being made to rescue the mass of the people from a state of gross ignorance and abject 
poverty,! improve their wretched condition ami increase the products and develope 
the resources of tlie country.! Matters have come to u crisis, necessitating the interference 
of your Honourable House, which your Petitioners now liuinbly invoke. 

30. Hy making judicious retrencliments, practising rigid economy, relieving the Indian 
Treasury of many burdens unfairly imposed on it by the Imperial Excliequer, and adjusting 
the Rnancial relations between India and England on an equitable footing, your Petitioners 
humbly submit tlicie will be no deficits, all financial ilifficulties will disappear, the necessity 
of excessive taxation will be obviated, and ample funds will be available from the ordinary 
revenues of India for every legitimate purpose, whether Imperial or local, for developing 
the inexhaustible resources of the Indian empire, for diffusing the benefits of education, and 
ameliorating the condition and promoting the permanent welfare of 150,000,000 of Her 
Majesty’s loyal subjects. 

40. Your Petitioners are exiremelv gratified to learn that, on the motion of so distin¬ 
guished a persoiiBirc as the Right llonoutable W. E. Gladstone, a Select Coininiltee of 
your Honourable House has recently been appointed to inquire into llie fiiianeial administra¬ 
tion of India. Your Petitioners solicit yuur llonouralilc House to refer this Petition, and 
all the facts and representations therein set forth, to that Honourable Committee for 
investigation and report. Your Petitioners sincerely lio|)e that the inquiry entrusted to the 
Select Committee will lead to beneficial results, and enable your ilonuunible House to 
relieve the people of India as much as possible from the piescnt excessive burden of taxa¬ 
tion, and provide adequate remedits for the evil of whicli your Petitioners and their fellow- 
subjects residing in different parts of-India, now complain, place the finaneiul administra¬ 
tion of India on a snniid and satisfactory footing, and adjust the fiiiuiicial relations between 
England and India on a just and equitable basts. 

41. Your Petitioners submit that it is desirable to put the said Select Committee in pos- - 
session of the views and sentiments of tile intelligent portion of the native inhabitants of 
India. As such native witnesses arc not available for examination in England, your 
Petitioners solicit your lionourable House to instruct the Select Committee to procure in 
India the views of the representatives of different classes of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, 
iti regard to the important matters entrusted to the Committee for inquiry and report. 

42. Your 

• Sinos the year 1840 the pnMic debt of BritUh India has increased from 34,484,i)!)7 /. to 102,860,100/., 
awl the ennuBl ohotge for interest thereon hoe risen from 1,605,770 /. to 6,052,014/. 

f Out ^the large Income of 51 millions, the amount devoted by tbc Goveriimeut of India for the pro- 
aumon of education thie year was 606,200 /. for a population of 155,.')40,0(H), being at tlic rate of less tnan 
1A per head. In the United Kingdom tbc amount spent by the State for primary education ui 1,214,661 /. 
for ajpopulation of 30 millions, being at the rate of nearly 1«. per head. 

I The following itatUtics give a talr idea of the poverty of India compared with the capacity and means 
of Grsst Britain, ner Colonies, and the United States of North America. Whilst Australia is able to con- 
slUtti 6 /. a head, and British North America 1 /. Hi., India consumes only almut 2<. a head of Britisii numu- 
ftblam. Tha exports of the produce of the United Kingdom ore nearly 6/. 10*. a head of the impulation, 
these of Britiib North America about 8/. a bead, and of Australia about IH. (exclueire of gol^; those of 
aM squhely 5 «■ a head. 

0.69. 
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Apjiendix, No. 1. 42. Your Pctitioneriit therefore, humbly pray that your Honourable Houm will be 

- pleased— 

(1.) To direct the Executive OoTernment of India to reduce the public expenditure, 
totally to abolish the income-tax, reduce the recently enhanced salt-tax, and other 
imposts which press heavily on the people, and prohibit the imposition of fresh taxes 
for Imperial or local purposes; 

(2.) To provide a permanently efficient check upon the increase of public expendi¬ 
ture and taxation in India; 

(3.) To devise suitable measures for curtailing the overgrown and excessive expendi¬ 
ture of that dc|)artment of the Indian Treasury which is under the immediate control 
of the India Office in England, ond to provide an efficacious check apinst its increase, 
by prescribing delinile limits for the principal charges, which should not be exceeded 
without obtaining the previous sanction of Parliament; 

(4.) To relieve the Indian Treasury of charges which ought to be defrayed wholly, 
or in part, by the Imperial Exchequer; and 

(6.) To grant an Imperial guarantee for the public debt of India, under such con¬ 
ditions as may be necessary tu secure to the public the saving to bo made thereby. 

43. By adopting suitable measures for redressing the grievances of the pebple, and by 
thus removing the existing sources of dissatislaction, your Honournble House wilt strengthen 
the attachment of 150,U00,0U0 of British subjects to Her Majesty’s Throne; and your 
Petitioners humbly trust they will not have appealed in vain to your Honourable House 
to do this act of justice to the people of India. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

Bombay, 20 March 1671. 
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PAPERS RELATING TO OPIUM. 


FroO) A. JR. Tounff, Esq., Secretary to tlje Government of Betn/al, to JV. Grey, Esq., 
Secretary to the Government of India, No. 1780, dated 14th July 1800. 

1 AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Secretary Edmonstone’s letters, No. 557, 
duted the 28 rd November 1868, and No. 2,1, dated the 12th January 1859, forwarding com¬ 
munications from the agent to the Governor General in Central tudia, and from the Go¬ 
vernment in the North Western Provinces, in which a change of system is suggested in the 
mode of realising the revenue derived from opium in Bengal. The proposal is to substitute 
for the present Government monopoly of manufacture and sale, the free and unrestricted 
cultivation of the poppy, and the free manufacture and export of opium on payment of a 
fixed duty. On tnis proposal the opinions of the Lieutenant Governor and of the Board of 
Revenue are invited. 

2. The Board’s report,'dated the gist November last. No. 406, with its voluminous enclo¬ 
sures, is herewith forwarded; and the arguments on which the. proposed chuuo-e is based 
are so completely discusserl .in these papers, that little is left to the Lieutenant Governor to 
add on tliis subject. Tlic conclusions to whicli the Lieutenant Governor has arrived are 
that all the evils imputed to the opium monopoly, whether director indirect, and whether 
affecting of India, England, or China, arc without exccirtiou imaoiuary; and tliut all the 
principles on which the system is attacked, arc either demonstrably ttnsound, or of no 
practical importance, so far as this particular question is concerned. He is also of opinion 
that the monopoly works admirably in practice; he docs not think it impossible that a very 
large revenue might be raised in India from opium, without resort to the device of a mono¬ 
poly; but he cannot see how any real advantages, greater than those of the present system, 
are attainable under any other system. He sees in any change a risk of permanent loss of 
revenue, whilst he holds it to he certain that any sudden cliaugc would involve a great 
annual financial loss of indeliiiite duration; it follows that in his judgmeuf it would be 
ruinous, in the present state of the Indian finances, to try organic experiments in thi.s most 
prosperous deportment. 

^ 8. Sir R. Hamilton’s objection to the Government monopoly in opium seems to re.st en¬ 
tirely on the ‘'opprobrium ” to which it subjects the Government, and he considers that were 
“ the system which obtains in Malwa introduced in Bengal, free and unrestricted growth 
and cultivation, being allowed nnywlurc and everywhere, an uniform duty on export mi«-ht 
be levied without the reveiiiu- from this source being sacrificed or endangered.” Mr. Muir 
a member of the Board of Ueveuue iu the. North Western Provinces,' who is the other 
advocate of the change of system, urges its adoption, likewise mainly with a view to 
" relieve the Government frotii the odium at jiresent aitachiiig lo it, of not only cncourutrjng 
the growth of the poppy, but of itself being the direct tiallickerin the drug, and jts mono¬ 
polist”; and he also considers that tlie revenue would be sustained under a systeni of excise 
and export. He advances in support of his proposal the further considerations, that the 
suggested reform would gi't rid also of the “ large and costly chtablislnncnts nmiuluined by 
Government for the complicated system of advances, &c.” and that with the agency system 
would cease, “ the harassing interference which it cxeicises tbroughout the ("ouiitry with 
the transactions of the peasantry,” whereby “a sensible relief to to the adniinistration” 
would be afforded. 

4. The obiection founded on the impulution of immorality to which the Government is 
exposed under the present system, is of little wciglit; were the impuialion true, tliis would 
be a fatal otuection against which no financial argnmenls could stand ; if the imputation could 
be supported on the foundation of fact with any shqw of reason, the objection would iiavc 
weight; but there is neither truth nor show of truth in it; now, atall events, that the impor¬ 
tation and cultivation of opium has been legalised by the Gljiucse Government, there 
remain no means of putting tno imputation into a plausible form. 

6. The Lieutenant Governor fully concurs with so much of the Board’s remarks on this 

{ |oittt, as go to show that the distinction, ag a question of ethicii, between raising a revenue 
bm opium by an excise on consumption and a duty on exportation, and raising the same 
revenue by monopolising the manufaclore, is fanciful and false, whatever the truth may be 
as to the effect, on the whole, of eating and smoking opium in India and China. No per- 
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■on, whaltever may be bis views on the total abatinenoe question^ hiMl attempted to draw a 
mornl distinction between the octroi on wine and' the monopoly price of Government 
tobacco, to both of which modes of taxation consumers' in many continental towns MW 
subject. But the Board seem to the Lieutenant Governor to over^argue this point when 
(hey attempt to prove that the proposed system of free manufacture would be infinitely 
injurious and demoralising in comparison with the present system of monopoly. It is not 
at all necessary to the Board’s conclusion that this argument should be estwlished. It is 
not professed that “ under the existing system the quantity of opium is checked and limited 
by Government,” on any considerations of the injurious and demoralising effects of tire use 
of opium; and to claim for.this system any superiority on this ground would be to set up, 
and to set up unnecessarily, an unreal and unfair pretext. The same must be said of the 
plea in favour of the purity of the drug which is ensured by the present system, as com¬ 
pared with the perniciously adulterated article which it is assumed, contiary to experience 
lit Mahva, would be produced under the proposed change of system. The truth is, that 
questions such as these do not propeily belong to the subject. It is a fact os much beyond 
dispute tliat the Chinese are consumers of opium on a large scale, as that Europeans oon- 
suiiie wine, spirits, mid tobacco on a large scale. It is also an ascertained fact that supplies 
of ojiiuin can and will be obtained by the Chinese, whctlier the people and Government of 
India assist in furnishing those supplies or not. There is no doubt that if ihe growth of 
the poppy were to cease in India altogether, the Chinese would still be opium smokers, 
and would obtain from elsewhere, at home or abroad, whut supplies of opium tbihy required. 
This country, however, has a natural monopoly of good and cheap opium, if anyone 
seriously contends that this natural advantage, which Providence has granted to India, 
should be artificially counteracted by the prohibition of poppy cultivation in this country, 
out of regard for the Chinese, such an uigumeiit may safely be left to its fate. If things 
were left to their natural course, India would supply China with the ^eater part of the 
opium which Chinese consumption demands. It is the policy of the Indian Government 
to let things run as nearly as possible in their natural course, whilst it gives the public 
exchequer the benefit of ibe natural monopoly in question, thereby avoiding the necessity of 
equivalent taxation in some more inconvenient form. In doing this, the only duty of Ihe ludiaa 
Goveniment is to decide what method is most expedient and most for the advantage of this 
country. To this ])oint the question narrows itself; and a candid decision in favour of the 
present system ns (-ompured with that proposed, will not be assisted by dragging into the 
discussion fancied advantages to the foreign consumer, which in reality do not at all 
enter into the motives by which the fiscal arrungements of India are regulated. 

6. The Lieutenant Governor also finds it necessary to express his dissent from all that 
part of the argument of the Board's letter which assumes that the cultivators would cease to 
grow the poppy under a system of free munufiit tore, or that they would continue the 
cultivation only under the pressure of some sucii unpopular system as the indigo system 
has grown into in some districts. There is no more reason against the free cultivation of 
the poppy than tliere is against (he free cultivation of the sugar caue, so far as cultivators 
and zemindars are concerned. 

7. To notice next the assumption on which both Sir U. Hamilton and Mr.Muir proceed, that 
there would he no risk of loss of revenue from the introduction of the export and excise duty 
system, 1 am to observe that it appears to the Lieutenant Governor that the very material 
dificrence in the position ol the poppy growing districts on this side of India and those of 
Malwa, with reference to the sea-hoard, appeals to have been lost sight of by all who have 
taken part in this discussion. Tlic Lieutenant Governor believes that no opium from 
Malwa clin reach any place from which it can be exported by sea, except by routes passing 
over ghats, in which the traffic can easily he watched and checked, or by such circuitous 
routes as would swallow up all the profits of a contraband trade. In Bengal, on the 
contrary, it would be almost impossible to establish a really effective cordon, which would 
prevent,tli(! smuggling of opium to the sea-coast, down every water channel, and along 
every road, if, as Sir R. Uumilton proposed, puppy were allowed to be grown and opium to 
be manufactured everywhere and anywhere.” 'I'o avoid evasion of duty to an enormous 
,extent, the only metliod open in Bengal, besides that of a monopoly and that of a limited 
and regulated manufacture, having little more resemblance to a true systoin of free 
cultivation and manufacture than the monopoly itself has, is to tax the poppy field. 

8. On the score of expense, the Lieutenant Governor con see no limit to the cost of a 
really efficient preventive cstabliMlimcnt; and the levy of the tax upon the land would 
be also exceedingly costly. A mere cordon enclosing any giveu tract of country would not 
be sufficient.; but iii every district establishments wuulil nave to he formed to prevent the 
illicit cultivation of poppy and retail sale of opium, and it cannot be doubted, as the Board 
remark, that such estublishmentB, conifiosed as they must be of native officials, would 
exercise a really “liarassing interference” with the people. 

U. That no such harassing interference” is exercised uqder the present system, is 
established not only on the evid^ence of the local officers, whose' testimony might in sneh a 
matter be received wUh hesitation, but on that of numerous landholders in the distrieto in 
which tile i^ncy operations are carried on, whose opinions have been ooUected by the went 
of Bchar. The highly respectable English planters of those districts, who have also baen 
consulted by that officer, while they very naturally evince a desire to shar? fibe advantages 
of the trade in opium, and consider it desirable tliat U should be thrown ojpen to all, have 

nothing 
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sjQlli^ oueiftwlving aajp d«frte tof App Mfat, 

oiAiiiriilttf. ;)u l», oA lIie ooRimryt ftwy admitted.by «1! who are aoq^'Dted wi^-tbit^ -rw" 

bf tblB'^OHtttry^iiiQliidiRg MnvReiide) Mn Muir'a eminent coileagoe in the Hotth'Wegtetin 
Fde#tm«s Boatd, i^i^ttne ettltivation is in so much favpur with the rjrotd'as tbit of tbe 
|h|3fy ior the Owssrnment awnciee; ami that in every pomt of view it is most benehoial to 
hit sia^agtd in iVot’interest^ in the prosperity of Ihe villages into which it is introdaced. 

Tbs tMigagemeats to coltivate being enttrely voluntary, and terminable at option of the 
etdlHsatoii^ cannot in any way be oppressive; and that the engagements are voluntary and 
tatonnalHe in practice, i« proved by the enormous extent of what was poppy land, convened 
to iptiier purposes within we last few years of general high prices. There is no doubt from 
l^jUbssnce of any difficulty in the adjustment of balances, iliat poppy cultivation wherever 
U iscontimicd, is remunerative. As soon as it ceases to be so, and in consequence other 
Ctope are,sown in poppy lands, it is the policy and practice of the department to raise ibe 
ptk» of tiie raw produce, as far as maybe necessary to induce an increase of cultivation 
up lo the desired limit As far, therefore, as the cultivator is concerned, no system can be 
mom free or more natural. Advances are made without intei-est, and under the personal 
8ii|ierintendence of European assistants. All complaints arc patiently listened to, and no 
coercion or interference whatever is exercised by subordinates in any stage of the production 
of the drug. Liberal allowance is made for toss of crops caused by storms or other calami- 
ties, and at the close of every season the amount due to the ryot is promptly paid up in full. 

Under such a 'System as this it is impossible that the ryots should be otherwise than thriving 
and contented; and that they thorouglily themselves uppreciate the advantage of their 
position as opium cultivatore is strongly illuslrated by the incident adverted to in the Board’s 
IStbparagnipli, of their having adhered faithfully during the mutinies to their engagements 
even in the most disturbed districts, and having brought in their opium, often at much 
personal risk, in order to settle their accounts atm to retain their position in the depart¬ 
ment. 

10. In conclusion, tiie Lieutenant Governor desires strongly to deprecate, at the present 
time, fundumenlal change in the system which now obtains in the opium department 
of the Bengal Presidency. 


From the Honouroble A. Udea, Ofticisting Junior Secretary to the Board of Revenue, to 
tbeOfficiating Secretary to the Government of Bmt/al, Wo. 406, dated the 2l8t November 
1869. 

1. I AM directed by the Board of Revenue to acknowledge the receipt of your 
predecessor’s letters. Nos. 2641, dated 2nd Decern her ISfiB; 183, dated 22iul January 1869 ; 
and 682; dated 7th March 1859, with their enclosures. 


2. The Board desire roe to express their regret at the delay that has occurred in submit¬ 
ting the reports called for, but the question of the Government connection with the 
manufacture of'opium is one of such vast importance, and the existing 'system has been 
attacked from time to time with so much prejudice and ignorance, that tho Board were 
anxious to receive, and fully consider, the opinions of their subordinates before submitting 
th^r reply. In now forwarding the reports* of the opium agents and sub-deputy agents, 
together with their enclosures, I uni directed to state that the Board most strongly deprecate 
any change of system, the re>ult of which they are satislied will inevitably be a ten^orary, 
and in all probobility a |>ei-miincnt, loss of the cxiensivo revenue now derived from this 
source. 

9. The present system of raising revenue from opium lias been most truly described by 
his: Excellency the Governor General as a scheme showing so much integrity and 8ov.i’duess 
of policy as a means of tiimnce, that it will be found difficult to devise any other scheme pos¬ 
sessed of BO many advantages, and so few real disadvantages ; and yet the Government is 
now called upon, at a period of unexampled financial pressure and difficulty, and immediately 
after the suppression of a formidable mutiny and rebellion, to abandon that system, anil 
to substitute another by which more than three millions steriiqg of the revenue will be 
imp^Uled; and this great risk is to be undertaken to satisfy the scruples of u few very 
entbilsiastic and doubtless excellent persons, who, knowing but little of that against which 
til^ deelaim, are pleased to consider and represent the manufacture and sale of opium by 
Qw^iiteht agen^ to be an opprobrium to the British Government and a heinous offence 
agahist mortiUty. It will not no very difficult, the Board think, to show that the scheme 
nO^ pybposed will be infinflely more injurious and demoralising than the present one. 
The'itovoCates of the former apparently see nothing wrong in raising revenue from opium by 
ttiisiuis of an excise and export-duty, but they hold it to oe a national sin to obtain revenue 
byythe .cultivation of the'poppy aod the manufacture of opium by Government agency, 
a nice 4wtinc(iDH.:wbioh the Board are unable to comprehend. 

4. Uhdii^ thh existing aystein tii« q&ntity of opium is in some degree checked and limited 
.uader the one proposed th^e can be neither restriction nor limitation, and 
In lit puff state li not pemi^out if dot used to excess,, will be reodeted.ao 

with all Mito of detetenous io|^ 
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• From Ouiuiii 
Agent of Uchor, 

No. 49, dated I4tli 
April 1669, witli 
ten euclosures. 

From Opium Agent 
of Benares, No. 40, ’ 
dated 2 OU 1 April 
1860, witli one 
enclosure. 
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6. ThepreMotdiatiiwsrenwoteotigtnRlifwithralbwuoetotltfriQraMiaiohk^ll jm«vioB«<toi859 
obtained in the Ninth Weatem Provincfa, of fanninit the dtttk* on the rateii Kite of ooiubi 
foi internHl consumption $ the extiedtency of ndmittmt foreign opit.m tuto those prov^co* 
by paeses; aud the lowering of the retail price of Altkefee opnun* The guetiiiont bete- 
ever, into which these dteouemone hare now resolved themselvet, is oothtag less tbfto tit* 
exp^iency of uiving up the opium monopoly, a measnre strongly edvoOeted by Sir 8. 
Bamilton, Agi iit to the Govtrrioi General in Central India, and Mr. Munr, Junior Member 
of the Revenue Boaid of the North Western Provmtes, »ho would i^ppanenUy subaritute 
for the present s\stem ui manufacture and sale b\ means of Government agency, the free 
and unrcutiKttd cultivation of ihe p>ppy thioughout India ou the payment of an eeteage 
tax, and tiu fice manufactuie and expoit of opium on the payment of a fixed duty of 
400 lupi es pi r ( h^st, 

6 . The Board desire me to point out that the whole of Sii R. Hamilton’s argunieutl id 
favour of this |)lan aic fouiukd upon the vciy fdllaciuus supposiiiuu that ‘*if the Ohinese 
considir opium smoking a necessity oi a luxur>,thcy mil purcliase the digg, ^/hr tkty 
cannot (jiow it." Now, from the upor's of Her M.ijcbiy’s coimuU forwarded to this office, 
with Ml. Sicietaiy Huii]d.iy’b lettei, No. 47,dut(d 18th Januarv 1849, it wus apparent thut 
in thi Soiitnciu Provinces of China, and ebpeaally in Yunnati Kwangsee, Ningbae, and 
KeatigHee*Che>K(ung, there nas a veiy considerable and incieasmg indigenous culUvation 
of the poppy HB loni> ago ns 1H48 ; and tlicie are very stiuiig groundb fur the belief that this 
cultivation iiaa been extended to a voiy uicat amount eince that period. The witiidrawal of 
the piohiliition of the CliitieK Goveininent, the incieuse of duly on the Mainia drug, and 
the late high prices obtain) d at the Cahulta sales, arc events any «nc of which is sumoiellt 
in Itself fo give a very slumg impulse lo flit* poppy (ultivation in China. 

7. 'llie Buaid me nifoimid fium more than one leliible simrce that there are this year 
20,000 tl esis of the indigenous diug in the China innikct, a spccimeti of which has been 
forwaidid to them, and is now ondei analysis. 


8. Witli tboiefoiean incuasc of production in China it is not to be expected that the 
Cliinesi will continue to take tlmi pioumed in India afici tin y have ceased from any cause 
to Tirefei it to the indigenous chug, and tlieie is hut little room to doubt that this prefeience 
will cease uh boon as the Government letires from the manufacture of opium, and leaves Us 
cultivation and piepaiatio i to the chance eau of unskilled speculators,and the tisk of adul- 
tciuti <n hy eom|K.ting and shoit-siglited in inufm tnieib. 


(). Ibe high piue which the Htngal opiiiiu his hitbcrto coinnianded m the China miirket 
aiiscs pntiLipally fimn llic confidence winch exists fheic .ts to its purity from adulteration, 
and the skill, expeiitiiee and bcieiuc ol those by whom it is piepated. The slightest 
change even m the external ajijicarance ol the eliests m which Ihe imium in contained, has 
been found to iiealr suspicion in the minds of the brokets, and to iifiect the sale. OpijitD, 
theicforc, | lepoiid undit a system of fice and eompetiiig ni.inufacture, could not be 
expected to command anything ajipioieiniig tin prius of the Govuinment piovtsion opium, 
llie laige sliip|)crs in Calcutta would iievei then be able to puichasc, ax they now do. With* 
out (xaiiiination oi even inKpcclion, huge (pianiitics ol the drug, in full'reliance on the 
gciod faith of the agency thiough winch it comes to the market. And the able report of 
Dr. liiijM’!, foiwaided lo the Board in Mi. Umici Soctet<u> Beadun’s letter. No. 9 il 4 , of 
the 16th Apiil 184(1, thus describes the distincfio'i made hy tlic Chinebe between opittba 
picpared nndei a system of fiec cultivation and that piepared at the Government acendes. 
Sjieiiljng of the Malwa opium, he rcuiaikb: “ In China, at the piesent time, Uie wqOent 
auiilteiatioiis have given iisc 10 so iiiui h mutual suspicion and mmtiust, that a supercargo 
from eucii opium vessel is gcueially lu attendance while the Chinese boil and malie tM 
evtiacf, bo liUle IS coiifideme aiknowhilged oneithir side." There could scarcely be a 
more SI vcic .is|)ei 8 ion than this upon till chaiactcr ol the cxamimition to which opimii is 
Bunjtitcd in Bomhay, and the value that is set upon Biitish acumen and disintereatedooSB 
per contra, may be quoted the following passage fiom Maitm’b British Colonies: “It may 
he licie ohbctved that a chest oi ball of the East India Comjmny’s opium is instantly 
purchased by a Chinese customci, without any other examination than tiiat of the Ooin- 
pany’s mark. 


10 . Tlicie arc, theicfore, sound reasons for doubting whether opium manulactured by 
private pailies m Bengal would be able to compete with the indigenous drug of China, On 
analysis of whuh, iii 1863, pioved it even then to be a veiy formidable rival to the 3 e<l(l^ 

g 'oduce; it is perhaps, even now, lathcr a e<ipnce than any real superiority tiiat odkgil nse 
enures and Patna opium such a favourite with tlie more wealthy consumers m China 9 dt 
IS, at all evenU, a mattei oi ceitainty that as soon as the confidence in its panty begiiia to 
be shaken, it will be a mere question with the Chinese whether they will import >thw doe 
and grow their opium, or import tlicir opium and grow them rice. Wito their vei^ 

K ulation, It IS not possible that they can grow both sufficiently to meet tiMdetiiwitof|d|l!i^ 
ong ab the Bengal opium ooiitinues to enjoy us piesent prestige, md itiebtdnilm lit a 
moderate price, they will, m tUl probability, to a great extent at least, jprsiird^flatter 
course. ^ p, 

11 . The Board observe that one of Mr, Motr*i prineipal ^ pltfili^t^liitD 

agency syntem is the ** harassing mtetfereiioe trbtth it 
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tfae fatmmtty "ni J{Mr. Baa^evAfQQA^.dtKfeHlgiiished 

oAtj^ar^ miving'iBara tbE»f 30;^^rs’ expartanoe in iba onino proHudi^.diatncta of 
W^Mtani of that arroncoua atatenaant; it .».,al»o 

tha^nebiy'^rafatad^iiy.itba, imfwcUat tvatimony of several l-eapeatabie and expanetiead 
Eiitopeaa i»dig«;|dnot(^^^{^ who cannot be. accused, genetaliy, of; viewing the 

ptibdaadinga of the Govamment with a vary indulgent eyr. 

Ttve apitun^.^^A^ however, have themselves given the must concliidve < ontra- 
difftkhl to this uninstihable charge of oppression; they were everywliere failhrul to their 
aottaitotsaBts, and loyal in their conduct titruughout the whole o( the late season of dis- 
tn^pce and disoreanisation; when uli oilier chmses were unsettled and excited they 
pisafeeihlly oohtinoea their cultivation and regular occupation, and brought in their produce 
as usual to the Government factories, notwiihstanding that their clistricU were overrun 
with rebels and mutinous soldiery, many of whom were bound to them by the ties of kindred ; 
Slid not only tliis, But, for better security, the Ghazeepore cultivators h ft very lame sums 
in deposit in the Agency. Had the aboliiion of the Government nmniifuctiirc of opium 
beeh'i** a sensible reliefto the peasiintry, is ii not natural to suppose, that they would 
hKye hastened to take advantage of these lawless times to knock off the fetters of the 
Citoiuffl Department? But, so far from doing this, they set a striking and useful example 
orlOyalty and ^^oodwill towards the British Government, If it were necessary to adduce 
ftWthVr proof oi the inaccuracy of these charges against the Department, the Board would 
allude to the measures which it has twice been necessary to adopt of late years to prevent 
the extension of the culfivution, which, from its great popularity with the agricultural 
classes, threatened to exceed the limits within which the then Governuunt tiiought it 
desirable to circumscribe the pioductioo of the ding. 

18. When the Governor General’s agent for Central India has framed tliis very im¬ 
portant scheme, without taking into consideration tlie large anioiuit of indigennus opium 
prpduoed in China; and when tlie junior member of the i^udder Hoard of Revennu, North 
Western Province^, is so misinformed as to make allegations which have no foundation 
bgninst the Opium Department, the Board su'miit that it. is inciunbeiit on the Goveinment 
to pause and consider well before conseutiou to adopt and curry out a )>roposal which 
is based apparently on such very imperfect and snperlicial iiiformutioo, and which involves 
the abolition, at a very great risk, of a system which lias worked well for so many years, 
and has yielded a princely revenue without any difficulty, discontent, or oppression. 

14. The proposal to abolish the monopoly and substitute an export duty on opium 
raised under- a system of free production, at Rrst seems plausible; but the Board trust 
to be able to show that such a change can only be attended with the worst effects, whether 
viewed in a merely financial or in a mural point of view. 

1ft. The condition of the Cliiim market and the peculiar circumstances which affect 
the price of opium are such as to make it impossible to fix any specific rate for the duty, 
which could be considered to secure ei|ually to the Government and to the. exporter a 
fttr .share of ihe profits of the trade. The fluetuating uauire of the price of opium is 
apparent from the fact, that in 18ft:)-54 the average price obtaiiie<l at the opium sales 
Wias i2<. 740. 6. 5|, whereas ibrougliout the present year it has been fetchiog cousider- 
over 1,600 rupees per chest. From the App<>ndix C. of tlio Behar Agent’s Report., 
.it be seen that the average cost price to Government, of a chest of opium in the 
‘ yeM* 1687>36, wns Bs 266. 9. 6|., and that the average sale proceeds of that year’s 
pt^vision were Bs.nas. 12. lO. If in that year, then, the Government liaH levied a 
mere export duty of 400 rupees per chest, the revenue of the State would have gained to 
tbe extent of 147. 12.7^. per chest in excess of the actual profits obtained under 
the existing system, and the manufacturer, under Sir R. Hamdton’s plan, would have been 
a loser to the same extent. But if the year 1666-.57 is taken, it will he found that the 
Cost price of each cheot was, on an average, 209, 6. 1., and the selling price 
Sf. 1,436. 4. 7J.; and if in that year, instead of receiving the .full advantage of the 
bigh market prices, the Government had merely been able to levy a duty of 400 rupees, 
the State would have lost Rv. 70G. 8. 6|i. on each chest, which 22,016 chests would 
faaTe.hren a loss of revenue amounting to 1,08,76,009 rupees on the Behar opium trade. 

15. In aiiyuBting the duty, it would only be possible to fix it at the minimum rate of 
toCinopoly profit, otherwise in a bad season the whole of those engaged in the manufacture 
wdnlo be mined, anibtlie opium manufacture at once abandoned, for, as shown in para- 
;.jmp)r4, the Chinese arc no longer solely dependent upon India for their supply, and 
weiwronld not therefore be a possibilfty of shifting the whole duty upon the consumer. 
If!j|,->4|heQ,‘'the minimum rate of profit was to determine the amount of duty which the Go- 

ahoutd levy, the difference between that and the maximum would become tbe 
oiftirih profit of the exporters, to the very great detriment of the interests of Goveni- 

^moit important objection to the proposed sclieme, in the opinion of the 
i#tol^i'istb«tiiif'the present-average opium revenue is to be maintained under the change 
fpif' i iytitoBa';■«(» olie seems- to question), this can only be done by increasing very 
the: |Mtodiietion of opt'um. .If even a fixed export duty of ftOO rupees per cliest can 
impewed, ymich the' !Board consider extremely doubtful, the cultivation 
in off posaibahy be more 'than ttonbled to yield the same amount of revenue as is now 
mliaed'witn 10 mitoh pnneittatity, facility, and •atiarection to all parties. 

fixed export dtixy bf ftOO lupeds per ehest been in o[terafti(Ki in the years 1€M, 
itteieiad ^•iem,ihe very large additional number of dieets 
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19. The Hoard doubt, whether, competing as we should have to do witli smugglers, an 
export (l.tty of 500 rupees could be inaiiitained, and think that 300 rupees will be found to 
be the niaximum duty that could he imposed; sl)ould this be the case, if the opium revenue 
is not to Milb r very seriously, the cultivaliun and consumption of the drug must be incretued 
to an enormous extent. 

20. li this increase of production and demand could not be secured, the proposed system 
would fail most completely as a nu asurc of tinam e; whereas, if they could he secured, it 
would utterly fail as a measun? of morality, for in the year 18.‘>8 wc should have had to find 
an increase of consumers capable of taking 42,803 chests, or, in round numbers, taking the 
average consumption of one man to be one mace per diem, which is generally admitted to be 
a lair average, vve should have rerjuired 1,088,251 consumers in excess of those who are now 
purchasirs of the drug. 

21. Tf, indeed, llie use of this drug be as bad aiul demoralising as it is represented by 
tbosc wbo so zealously dcuouiicc the coiiuectiou of (lovcrumeni therewith, the proposed plan 
will increase the evil many fold, and so far from the (jovernuieut being relieved thereby 
from “the odium at present attaching to it of encouraging the growth of Opium,*' it is very 
palpable tliat if ihe measure suceccds the growth olOpium will be very much encouraged, 
and the Chincsi^ markets gluttcil with the drug, which will also be introduced into every 
hole and corner of India. 

22. The Governor General’s Agent apparently considers the large increase of opium pro* 
duced under the Mulwa system a matter lor gratulaiiou ; but the Board cannot help thinking 
that if an equal amount of revenue could have been ohtaiiied from half the quantity of 
opium exported the tinanciul skill would have been nu>rc apparent, and the result less 
injurious. Admitting the drug to be as noxious us Sir 11. Hamilton and Mr. Muir believe 
it to be, the Hoard fail to see wiry a system should he adopted which involves the production 
and diBseminaliou of more of it than is necessary, and which will increase opium eaters 
and smokers by decreasing its price. It is true lliut the use and abuse of opium cannot 
be stopped, but they cun be, and have, under the jirescnt system been to a great degree con¬ 
trolled and restricted, 'fliis, however, would be impossible under a system of free manu¬ 
facture and cultivation. 

23. The Board further desire me to point out that a certain consequence of the abolition 
«»f the monopoly will be the sacrifice of almost the wlmle of the Abkaree opium revenue, 
which, in the lower provinces alone has increased from 2,44,798 rupees in 1847-48!, to 
(5,(54,(i6y rupees in 1857-58; and iliut it will at the same lime deprive the Government of 
all power of checking the local consumption of (he drug. 

24. Jhe yroppy plant can be grown to a certain extent in almost every district in Bengal. 
•It is supposed by persons who are comjretont judges of such matters, tliai lands which 

produce tobacco will yield a lair average jroppy crop. If this is the case, when the pico- 
nibition of the cultivation of the popjiy is withdrawn, it will he grown in small patches for 
local consumption in almost every village and hamlet in Bengal; and even those who have 
hitheito abstiiined from its use wilj be tempted by its cheapness to have recourse to tlie 
stimulant. What the efl'ect of such widely spread cultivation of the poppy would be it is 
not difficult to foresee. 

25. The Board cannot conipreliend how any persons should be found to pTqposeibe 
withdrawal of the only check that wo have on the consumption of this so-called deieterioos 
article, and thus to expose our own subjccti, to those great evils which are so much dep^qrisd 
by them in the case of the Chinese. Surely, the Board observe, our own snbjecta ace,At 
least entitled to the same consideration as the people of China; why then, for the of 
removing an imaginary stigma which is supposed by misinformed persons to attach tci! 
opium monopoly are we to expose the whole population of India to the evil of an.UnniyitFiq^ 
supply of this so-called noxious drug? The use of opium has keen carried to aiiiyhaii 

in China that nothing that the Indian Government can do will ctieisk it; ifIbey 
their supply from this country they would from other countries, and faiiit« this wouid grdw 
it at home, and appropriate for the cultivarion^of the poppy^ the land which Is now ;am|^yed 
in producing wholesoQie food and all the prime necessaries df 'lifo.Is ttoi d^e'cjsse 
with Bengal; the Abfaltree system has hitherto acted as a strpbtf dheck.ii^h ^ Miiewve 
use of the drug, and the Board can scarcely conceive iiny ih^am more mischievous in 

'.'eyes 
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S «s <rf those vrlM) d^eeaK# <li* (steveroment connectioo with the growth of Uie poppy than Appendix, No, 

e withdrawal of thn obeck in these provinces, . 

. $0. It i# tr«e that Mr, Muir says that he would still mnintnin an excise duty on tlie retail 
sale of opium, and would also impose a tax of S rupees per acre on land cultivated with 
the poppy. But it is unnecessary to point out that the Ahkaree opium revenue in the 
dpinin prodhhmg districts is merely nominal, and there is no reason to suppose that it 
would or could under any circumstances be otherwise, if the cultivation was more extended. 

The Board further doubt very much whether the proposed acre tax would *bo found to 
answer at all. An acre rate, fixed and levied through the agency of native ofBciuls, would 
be certain to result in “harassing interference*’ with, and oppression of the people ; and it 
seems to be the opinion of many well-informed persons, officiul and iion-ofKciul, that the 
“ Keories,” wlio are the best cultivators of the poppy, would throw up the cultivation rather 
than pay this acre tax. 

27. Tliere are, moreover, other practical didicuities in the way of the proposed scheme 
which, if even no other objections existed, would be deserving of the most attentive con- 
siderption. 

28. Subsequent to the abolition of the matiulaclurL' and sale of opium by Government 
agency, and previous to the thorough organisation and establishment of any other system, 
there must necessarily be an intermediate period of three or four years, during winch there 
would certainly be a very large doercase in tlie nianufactiire of opium, and in tin; revenue 
derived therefrom. The Board think timt the revenue may be expected to suffer during 
that period to the extent of at loasi. a million and a half slcriing. 

'20. When the Ciovcrnmeot shall be pleased to give nolira’ of the intended withdrawal 
from.the manufacture ttiid sale of opium, the ijuantily of IVIulwu opium will [irobably 
for a time til least, increase to u considi rable extent, and some portion of the advantages 
hitherto enjoyed by the peasanliy of onr own provinces, will be transfirred to the subjects 
ofHolkiir; but the Board see leuson to a|'preliend that the Jtoppy cultivation in Behar 
and the North W\*strin distiicts will be pi inianently diminished, for immcdiiitely Govern¬ 
ment ceases to niake advances, a very large portion of the hereditary cultivator., will 
abandon the cultivation of the popjiy plant, ami take to other etinally rcinuueralive crops. 

WMieri a native bus once forsaken his old liercditary tiadc or occupation, it is well known 
how difficiilt.it is l'> induce Inm to return to his former enqdoymciit, and in tliis the poppy 
cultivators of Beliur and the North Western 1*1 ovinecs will be found very niucli the same 
as the generality of their eomitryuien ; and after the cultivation of the poppy has once been 
abandoned, it will be most dillicult to re-establish it. And even supposing that an increase 
of the poppy cultivation in Alalwa does result from the withdrawal of (foveinincnt from the 
manufacture, the Board I'oel confident that this increase would not to any sensible extent 
cover the decrease in Beliar iind the Nonh estern l*rovinei'.s. 

30. Even if European and native capitalists and s|)eculators arc prepared at the. proper 
time to enter the field abandoned by the Governnicnl, and to olTer to the enltivators ad»unces 
on the same terms as those on which they are now given by tlie Goveiinnent agency, it is, 
thA Board think, very doubtful whether unv large poriion of the professional enlfivators 
Would continue the jmppy cultivation, Thu people know well by exporiimcc the great 
difierence that exists lielween advances made liy Governnuml and advaiiee.s made by jrrivate 
parties, European or native, and the Boaid see no reason I'or siijiposing that opium cul¬ 
tivation under a change of system would he in any degree more popular than indigo cul¬ 
tivation now is; and his Honor is w(‘ll aware of tlie fri'(|ueney of the complaints made by 
planters of the reluctance ol the cultivators to grow vniligo for them under advances. .\t 
the same time it is very certain that the mnuufaciure of opmni could never he curried on, 
on a large scale, extuqit under a system of advances, and that no private person would he 
willitig to make advances to the requisite extent indess they receive some specitd legal 
protection against defaulting cnltiviitors, hut the Board are clearly of opinion that if private 
speculators are armed wkh any special legal powers, the pojrpy cultivtitioii wid be most 
grievously oppressed, and diseonlent and rlisaffection to the Government widely spreiul , 

among the peasantry wherever ilicsc specially protected manufacturers ctirry on their 
business ; further, the Board apprehend that if such powers were conferred upon the opium 
manufacturers, those engaged in the cultivation and manufacture of other products will 
have a right to demand to be invested with similur anthorily, and they cannot think that 
the proposers of the change ai c prepared to recommend this. 

' 31, 1 am further to request that it may be borne in miud ibut any alleralion in the 
existing system will have an injurious effect on the land revenue of the poppy-producing 
districts. The zemindars and tenantry of these districts de|>end much upon tlie opium 
Mtvunces for the payment of their revenue and rents, and much incouvenience and distress 
’nltist result fiom the stop of this accommodation which they have relieil on for so 
mwy years, and which has been every way so advantageous to them. 

83. "In conclusion, 1 am tofibserve that the chief advantages of the existing system are 
' tSiatthe Government realises every year without difficulty about 3,000,000 sterling of net 
■*ti?ptr«nae'ftbrh foreigners; that large sums of money are expeiuled amongst the people of 
oftium^producing districts, thus lighteuing the land tax, and making the cultivation 
' '^puiar amOngitt the people of those districts. 

'' <|8. These and other collateral wivantagea should, it appears to the Board, be carefully 
►ytidghefl ‘befere.'hny alteratjon is made in the present popular and profitable system. The 
of iiito die Chinese Empire has been legalised byidhe Chinese authorities, 
thereihre ute Ifidm Government is now no longer obnoxious to the reproach of 
' ' 3 TT 3 manufacturing 
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Aniwjuui* No. ». mBnufacturing an article much of which fowirf ito way tb»ou||h the bands of third parties 

‘ —L. ' into a country into which its introduction wfis prohibitedthis. wa| forme% the^ most mfy- 

stantial imputation against the Opioni Departmenti but it eabts no lon{^r. There i||, np 
muial delinquency in the mete cultivation of the popw phtut. If the imnitiderate con- 
sumpliun of opium could be effectually prevented, tne Board believe that it would .be'weU, 
uE in the ca^e of alcoholic liquors; but as this is not possible, and as the use of opium in 
China and elsewhere would not in all probability be det^eased in the smallest df^;ree by the 
ccssntion ofdhe export of the drug from this country, it seems to them to he most impradent 
. and impolitic, wore especially at the present time, to throw away or <‘ven risk in any 
manner so large a levenue merely fur the sake of silencing a clamour which proceeds fbr 
the nrost part from a misconception of the truth. At nil events the Board deprecate .a 
change wliich will substitute ibr the present system one which will infinitely aggravate 
all existing evils; which would be injurious to the interests of a laborious, loyal, and well 
aflected section of the people; which would, according to the proposers* own views, tend 
to demoralise the population of Lower Bengal, and would in all probability occasion a 
very large deficit in the public revenue. 

34. The Board would earnediy recommend that, for tiie present at least, there should be 
no interference with the existing opium arrangcmenls ; but if, notwithstanding all these 
objections, which, however, the Board consider conclusive, it be dt-terrainsd al any time to 
try ihe Walwa plan, the change should be carried out gradually and with great ciicum* 
sped ion. They think that three or four years’ notice at least should be given, and tenders 
invited at the end of that period for the purchase of ilte Grovernment factorira and pre¬ 
mises. This would afford time to capitalists or joint-stock companies to arrange for the 
provision of funds, occupation of lands, mode oi payment to a producer, means of mann- 
lacture, and necessary legislation. A giadual yearly reduction is, in the opinion of the 
Board, imjHissiblc, as private capitalists could not enter the field in competition with Oo- 
veniment until the Government provision Imd reached it^ lowest limit, and in the mean¬ 
time the revenue would completely fall, and ciiltivutois give up the production of the 
plant. Before any other steps are taken, an exficrnucntal introduction of free cultivation 
on u small scale in some of the opiuiu-proclucitig disiricts of the North Western Provinces 
might be attempted, as suggested by the junior member, Sudder Revenue Board, North 
Western Provinces. 

P. &—The return of the enclosures (13 in number) is requested, when no longer 
required. 
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Appendix, No. 3. 


ABSTRACT of the Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of Appendix, No. 
Tndinj aBsembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the 
‘provisions of the Act of Parliament, 24 & 25 Viet. c. 67. 


The Council met at Government House on Saturday, the 6th March 1866. 

Present : 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India, k.p., g.c.s.i., 
presiding. 

His Honour the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. 

His Excellency the Conimaiider in Chief, o.c.s.i., K.c.n. 

The Honourable G. Noble Taylor. 

Major General the llonournbie Sir H. M. Durand, c.b., k.c.s,i. 

The Honourable H. Sumner Maine. 

The Honourable John Strucliev. 

The Honouralrlc Sir Hichard Teinj)le, k.cj.s.i. 

The Hononnblo F. It. Cockerel. 

The Honourable Rajfi Sliiorfij Singh, c.s.i. 

The Honourable Mahariijfi Sir Dig-Bijay Singh, Bahadur, a.c.s.i., of Balrauij>ur. 
The Honour-able G. S. Forbes. 

The Honourable D. Cowie. 

The Honourahle M. J. Shaw Stewart. 

The Honourable J. N. Bullen. 


INCOME TAX BILL. 


The Honourable Sir Richard Temple in moving for leave to iritrnduce a Bill for im¬ 
posing duties oil income and profits arising from oflic'-cs, projrerly, professions, and trades, 

said— 

I have now to submit to your Excellency and to the Logislalivc Council tlie Financial 
Budget of British India for the oiBcial year lB<iy-70. This will be the tenth annual State¬ 
ment presented since the crcs.tion, in 185!), nf the olfic-e which I have the honour to^liold. « 

Ebllowiug the practice of my prcdecc8S"i!i, 1 shall divide- my exposition into three parts, 
namely, the “actuals” of 1867-68; ihc^ “ rc-gular estimate” ol l8«8-Ct); the “budget 
estimate” for 1868-70. Slightly veiled under these leclinical dc-signutiuus, my nieaiiing is 
just this: 1 shall exhit the finances, firstly, as they have really turned out for the year tlint 
is'^>ast; secondly, as they are almost certainly turning out for the- year that is present; 
tinrdly, as they are expected to turn out for the year that is to come. 

The first part of niy subject, then, relates to the finances of the past year 1807—08. My 
Brwht Honourable pr^ecessor, Mr. Massey, showc^d in hm last statement that the rcoeipis 
hoavtsien from 461 millions sterling in the hndget estimate to 48^ millions in the regular 
sstiiUftte. In tl»e statement of actuals which 1 have now to produce, tjhese 40 ^ millions 
have; ris«n further to a little less than 48^ millions. In other words, the income nf that 
yRST has turned nut actually 1| million more than what was originally estimuied. This is 
so fiM* very satisfactory. « 

other band, the g^eral and ordinary expenditure of that year has actually turnexi 
oM to be neatly 4DJ millions, being 2 millions more than the budget estimate of 47|^ 
millitmB. Of this increase half a million arose in India, and the remainder occurred in 

fi^ahd. . 

' .itlili H]at:Rithough the receipts of that year rose much more than was anticipated, 

ito^Kpenditiiiie rose eVeh more. And the result shows 49| millions x>f expenditure to only 
4i3|’4attltons of receipts, or an actual deficit of more than a million. 

0.66. 3 D 4 


But 
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ApucnUix No. 3. ®«‘’ s^alemcnt of g:cneial and ordinary ospenditufie, »8 I hai>« j«»t gi^eu it, will be 

_ i ' fouiiii to differ fVotn that piesfnt**d by my jiredeceseor. |t will repwobetriMl by tbia 

council thAi last year he explained the mstinction whtcl) bad been intrpdoeed between 
ordinary and extraordinary expenditure. In the extraordinary expenditum he |>ropoti^ .to 
include not only the greut irrigation works and tlie special worka at ]$ombay, but >alea a 
pait of (he expense of military barracks, of roads, ond other public woike. After fuetber 
considcratirin it has been decided, with the express approval of the Secretary of State, 4bBt 
only such works as those fur irrigation or for the special laud funds at Bombay <alnd4> be 
counted as extraordinary; aixl that all other public works, including military bartanllM, 
couiniuiiications, and the like, shall be treated as ordinary. The principle of the distkidlion 
is clear. All public works, however beneficial indirectly, ure to be provided for from the 
ordinary income of the year; and those works only are to be treated as extraordinary and 
proviilefl for by loan which will yield a direct cash return to the Treasury, lii order to 
meet this view, the oiii'inal budget estimate and the statement of actuals hav« been 
slightly le-arraiiged. And tlic consequence is tlie exhibition of a deficit as already set 
forth. 

Bthides the ordinary expenditure thus revised, theie was also an expenditure of more 
than half u million on extiaordinary uoiks, according to the inpioved definition. This 
added lo the 4|)ji millions alieady shown briuus up the total to more than AO millions. 

Tims ilie financial out-turn o( the last yeur, lH(>7-0ti, has been a deficit ol a miiUiMi, m> 
eluding all ordinary expenditure, or a deficit of more than a million and a half, including 
cxtiuoidmary expenditure. 

This result, running counter to some niguments heretofore used, does no doubt read us a 
lesson ; especially as it follows on the heavy deficit of 2^ millions left by the preceding 
year, 1000-67. 

So iniicli, then, for the fiiiiince of the last year, 10 C 7 - 0 B, as now proved hy the «vent. 
And hefore quitting the region of actual event, 1 would observe that in respect to Bie 
revenues and icsourccs of India, expiienee shows that the estimates, in tlie aggregate, 
howi u>r laviiurahle, are almost always outstiippcd bv the reality, .lust ns wave passes 
wave 111 II riAing tide, so one budget alter another spiings up in an asi ending scale. Then 
althinigli each budget estimate lias suipassed its predecessor, it m its turn has been usually 
Burp.issed by the regular cstminto as the year advances, which, again, has been generally 
surpassed bv the statement ol actuals after the year has closed. Such experience does 
indeed in spue hope. 

But then iinfbrtuiiuteiy the same pioccsb happens with (lie expenditure, and the cons6> 
quenee has been that of the eight years that eltip'-cd from the cunimencement of our 
budget hysteni in 100U iip to the tnd of lust year, thice only were years of surplus, while 
five were ye.iih of deficit. In one year, however (1861-02), the deficit wns.but small, so it 
may he siutl that hall the period, or lour yeais, have been leniaik.ible for surplus or equili* 
biiuin ; while deficit litis been cliiiiaetciistic ol the leniainiiig half. 

All these deficits occuiied noiwithstanding tliat within this brief period, that is, sitiCS 
lUAU-OO, oiii iiicoiue grew limn nnihons to 48,showing increase of 10 millions,or more 
than 2(1 pel ctiit.; whieh meicasc has aceiiied not by lerritoiial accebsion involving Counter 
expeii'is, hill hj legnlai devclo])ment; and iiotwittistaudiiig that tlieie has been no consi* 
derahle war, and th.ii general peace lias pievtultd. Nor can these dificiU be attributed to 
expansion d' military and iloiensive esiublishments, for. on the contrary, the mditaiy and 
m>iiin ciiaiges (mcurrcn eitliei in Ivnulaiui (or liulia, or in India itsell) have fallen by fbll 
.50 per lint. The leal giowtii of expenditure, then, has been on account of geoaial 
udiiiMiihtration or of public improvement. 'I'hii fact l^, on the one hand, SHtiafkctory, as 
showing that the expenditure lia-. been directly for the advancement of the people of India, 
the nioniy h.iving been spent on the country itself. On the other hand, it afibrds a wamtag 
that such meiease being not absolutely unavoidable (however beneficial) must oitbar be 
steuiiy kept down, oi else, if it be maintained in the just interest ol the country, then that 
some uugnientation of uui resources must be secured. 

« Again, although the letrospeet of increase upon any given period, like a decade of ylpare, 
is gr.itilyuig, yet the gr.itifieatum would be abated d the incicase weie to be striotly 
analysed. For, on the whole, the Liml revenue within the period has not materially in> 
creased; doubtless the sitticinents, peimauent or for long jieriods, prevent such increaM, 
but tlicn I e-settlemcnts in scvcr.d parts of India have been made on expiry of old settle* 
meiilB, and yet for tlic country at large the m t result has been to keep the total much as it 
was. 'I he customs have not iiiereused; theie is nothing wonderful in that, inasmuch Ui 
the duties have been so laigely leduecd. No doubt the salt lovcnue has much risen) |rtit 
then the duties have been preutly raised in some piovinccs. So also the opium rcvetiue^has 
risen ; but the causes of tiiat piogress are extraneous to Indi.i. On the whole, nearly bulf 
of the 10 millions of incieasc has sprung from the two items of salt and opium. IhiMait 
has an >-611 fioin several sources, nuiong v^ich must be included assessed taxes. Thus (MS' 
progress, though on the ahole considerable, is yet not such,as would indicate any tufliid 
development of those national resources on wliicli the State can rely. This prograss/ldidM^ 
fore, is not at all such as should inflate us with undue cuiifidendle or lull to sleep our flflllilMial 
vigilance to maintain ‘the equiTOise of income and expenditure. '' * 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, speiuing in 1803, expressed a ierretit bepa» iKit yen treaiisi^ that 
the deficit of 1861-02 would prove to be “ the last of the long aenas of ' 

My jjredecesior, Mr. Laiog, addressing ritis Cotmcil in 
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« chronic deficit in time of peace. Mr. Laiiig graphically described buch a deficit as a 
*' huge buHy^with whom weary rounds must be fought, who must never be allowed to claim 
a cross or a drawn battle, b\it who must be gone into and finished.” Again, he likened 
such a deficit to '‘an Indian tiger into whose carcase a pprtiug shot must be fired.” Lastly, 
he said that if deficit could then be only ” extinguished,” the Chancellni^ of the I'^xchequer 
might “renounce his taxing art, and like Prospevo bury his magic “ wand fathoms deep.” 
And surely enough he did succeed in drowning deficit tor a time. For that year theie was 
a deficit so slight as'to be,inappreciable. For tlie two following years there was a surplus. 
For the next year, too, there was but' a small deficit. But now for two years paxt the 
deficits have reappeared. And for the current year I shall have to tell the old tale of deficit. 
Thus, alas! deficit, though scotched, was not-killed after all. But the “bully” of Mr. 
Laing’s time'is in these days up in arms again; the “ tiger ” has come back to life ; the 
smouldering flame not finuify “extinguished ” has burst out ag.^in in our finances. 

I now come to the second part of my subject, the current year nearly expired, 1808-09. 

The budget estimate for this year presented l)y Mr. Massey showed the receipts at 4tti 
millions. But as the year has advanced, and ns the known figures of eight munths out of 
the twelve have enabled us to correct tlie budget esiiiiiute, we have been obliged to bring up 
the anticipated'amount to 49^ millions, showing a satisfacloiy augmentation of three- 
quarters or a million. The increase distributes itself in a normal and uaiural manner 'over 
the many brunches of our income. . 

The only items which I shall select for notice are custbins and opium. 

In'rounu nufnbers the budget showed 2| millions for customs; the regular estimate 
shows 2f millions, or an increase of a quarter of a million, which is very satisfactory so far 
as it may indicate ilie progress of trade. The budget estimate for 18()8-89 was taken ut 
2i millions, being in excess of ihe preceding budget (2', millions), notwilhstan ling that 
during the year there had lieeu numerous reinijisions of petty duiies, some 40.articles 
having been, removed from the list of dutiable ImpoiTs, and 88 articles from the list of 
dutinble exports. Still the budget estimate ro->e, just confidence being felt in the ela.sticity 
of the trade. But this rising budget .has, as we have Jii-t seen, been ouidonc by the pro¬ 
bable results, the estimate of 2^ being brought up to 2| millions. The, increase is almost 
equally distributed among our princi|wl ports, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Rangoon ; 
and also between the two headings of imports and exports. There is increase in the fiscal 
yield of such imports us silks, as metals, us stores and materials. The importation of 
English piece goods has been well sustained: but unfortunately the drought and'distress, 
in northern India afl'eutiiig many classes of natives who are customers for our F.iiglish 
fabrics, has caused many markets in the interior of ilie country to be slack and dull. 

While on the subject of customs', 1 shall noic ihat we have recently issued i’or the first, 
time a vuluine of the statistics of .the foreign' trade and iiuvigatiori for British India, pre¬ 
pared after the model afl'orded by the Board of Trade in London, WMiatovcr may be said 
as to the deficiency of current statistics in India, such remarks will no Linger apply to the 
returns of'our foreign trade. Now, what does this volume show'? Wby, that the total 
foreign trade (merchandize und treasure) amounted to 101 millions in value in 1807-08, 
against 9.d..iniHionB in tlie preceding year, showing an increase of 6 millions, or 0 per cent. 
Just nine years ago, in 1860, Mr. Wilson, when describing the finaiifial dangers of tliat 
era, mentioned ns a pillar of strength the fact that, in three decades of years (that is, 3o 
years) the trade had sprung from 14 millions sterling in value to oo tnillioiis, tSiiicc 
then another, decade'has passed away, the 00 millions total has risen lo mure than 100 
millions, und tl\e trade is still rising fast. Again, in Mr. WiUun’s time, the Customs 
revouue was just under 22 millions. It is a little over that now : and this notwithstanding 
that the duties have been reduced from 20 and 10 jicr cent, to 7.J and 5 per < ent., and that 
full ISO articles have been wqicd out from the list of dutiable tnerchainlize at the Customs 
Mouse. Although only one-half or one-third of the old rate oC duties is now taken, 
nevertheless the revenue has more than recovered itself within nine years. 

FuitUer, these latest trade leturns disclose some striking facis indicative of that sort of 
prosperity which is tlie real basi-s of iiatiunul finance. For instance, India is now taking 
annually full 20 millions sterling worth of English fabrics, cotton, silk, and woollen. On, 
the other hand, she is sendhig away annually to England and the colonies some 8 millions 
sterling worth of her agricultural produce, grains, seeds, and fibres, skins and wool. This, 
too, is exolusive of opium and cotton. The manner in wliich the exportation oi' cotioii—on 
whiteh tbe wealth of'Ccnlral and Western India so largely deneiuls-r-has been sustaint d, 
even sined the clo^c of the American war, is remarkable. Belbre the war, that is, bcfoic 
J801, India used to send to England not more than onc-fourth of the quantity which 
America sent. During ilie war, while the American productidn fell oft', India e.vpoi'ted as 
much os a. million and a half of-balos a year, and is still sending but little le.ss than that 
tjuantity. The American cotton has now of course regained Bomewhut ol' its/ormer posi¬ 
tion. But still the quantity, seems hardly lo exceed the or 12 million of hales which 
India now contributes. . Tlie.great position which India is acquiring in the cotton marts of 
EughuiU is owing not only to the stimulus uftTorded by the American war, but to the efforts 
persistently made by the British Government through its own special commissioners to im - 
prove the culture of Ihe indigenous staple, to ensure the produce being properly cleaned 
and packed, and transported without damage to the seaboard ; ail which is aidra by the 
pmsing with European machinery fust springing info usg' in the interior of the country. 
Again, the progress is remarkable with the articles produced in India- chiefly, throdgh the 
exeitiotui or our own countrymen. For India is now sending away annually eight millions 
0.59. 3 X of 
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of pounds often and St millions of pounds of coffee; while the value ot her indigo export 
is nenrlv two millions sterlii^ per annum, and of her silk 1} millions, That these resnlts 
should oe achieved through the direct agency of a bandfhl of non-official English gentle¬ 
men is one among the many wonders of the time. 

Next, for opium, in round numbers the budget estimate showed under 6^ millioiis: the 
regular estimate.shows upwards'of 8J millions, beiivg an increase 'of half a million. This 
arises not at.ail on the Malwa or Bombay opium, but almost entirely on Bengal opinm. 
So far as can-be seen the Malwa opium is yielding much about the.amount that was antici¬ 
pated. The doty beitif; a fixed duly of -(too rii|>ees a chest, the.fiscal yield depends entirely 
on the number of cl)cstB sent for exportation, and Hint number has as yet corresponded 
closely with the estimate. But the pi ices obtained at the Calcutta opium sates have gone 
considerably beyond the budget estimate. In that estimate Mr. Massey assumed a price 
of 1,260 rupees (126/.) jier chest. For the previous year he had assumed only 1,160 rupees. 
Finding that this latter estimate had been exceeded by the reality, he decided to go higher 
for this year, and so he took 1,260 rupees, an apparently liigh rate, according to experience 
of several recent yenrs, expressing however a good Iiojmj that this enhanced esrimatc would 
prove moderate, and would be outdone by the reality. And, surely enough, it ha« been so 
outdone. For up to date tlie auction prices have-averaged 1,380 rupees a cliest, and some¬ 
times have even over-topped the high price of l,400,rnprds. Further, this fiscal increase 
h.-ig accrued nolwiiiistanding that the Bengal authorities have only been able 'to bring 
47,23.'> clu-sts into the market Instead of'48,000, or 765 chests short of what was to have 
been cXpecterl. This deficiency of supply wns caused by the shortness of tbe-crop of last 
year in the Behar province, which for want of seasonaiiie showers was less than it should 
have been on the area under culture. 


The receipt side for 1860-69 being thus satisfactory, how stands the expenditure side? 
Now hore the first noticeable feature is this, that the ordinary expenditure of all kinds, 
according to the improved definition, has risen from 46^ millions in the budget estimate to 
60^ millions in the regular estimate, showing an increase of 3.J millions. But this increase 
is not really so formidable as it looks ; for by the improved classification i| millions for 
military buildings and for communications tind embankments, which were excluded from 
the ordinary expenditure in the budget estimate, have now befin iticludcrf, causing, of 
course, a corresponding diminution of the extraordinary expenditure. And tins'leaves two 
millions of increase to be accounted for, 

V Now the Council will be glad to hear that this increase has not arisen upon the ordinary 
civil and military charges incurred in India. On the contrary, these heads of charge show 
rather a saving than otherwise. For instan'-e, the regular estimate shows a reduction on 
the budget of 00 , 000 /. under the charge for collecting land revenue; of 60,000/. for 
collecting the salt revenue; of 75,000/. under law and justice; of 70,000/. under police; 
of 100,000/., for the arm)', and this saving has been elTected after defraying the extra 
charges (some 80 , 000 /.) for the recent expedition in Hazara. All these savings speak 
volumes for the rigour with wliich economy has been enforced dnrmg the y^ar by the 
various executive authorities, and for the precision now attained in our system of audit and 
account. On the whole the budget expenditure for civil and military charges in India stood 
at 35.| millions, and the real expenditure coi’ues out at th-at very sum with but a slight 
difference. And even that difference is explained hy our having paid 200,000/. (not 
originally estinuited for) of Hciar surplus to the Nizam in the just di.schaige of our 
obligations on that sc<ire. Much lias.oitcn been said of the uncertainty of Indian accounts. 
These figures go t<» show that as regards the civil and military expenditure in India—which 
is, of course, well under our control—there is'no .such uncertainty,, and that what- is 
budgeticd for under these heads will not materially be exceeded. 

Where, then, has the increase over the budget estimate ocewred ? Why, it is attributable 
to public works ordinary, to expenses connected with railways, and to unavoidable ex- 
pcnditiire in England, as 1 must proceed to show. 

The budget grant for public works ordinary amounted, according to the improved classifi¬ 
cation* to !i§ tnillions. The reieuhir estimate shows that expenditure will be incurred up to 
six tnillions, showing an increase of one-third of. a million. The increase has arisen from 
various'causes, among which may be mentioned the outlay, on cetitral gaols, and the 
execution of works for-the relief of the population saffering from scarcity in the drought 
whereby some parts oT India are visited. 

1 have just above ijtateil Histt Ij millions classed in the budget under extraordinaiy ex¬ 
penditure had by the now classification (n the revised estimate been transferred in the ordi¬ 
nary expenditure. Of this amouttt,.! j million is for the groat military barracks. As explained 
by my predecessor last year, the schenvo for new barracks for Enropeaii troops throughout 
India was to cost front 10 to 11 tnillions, and tl»c work was to be done iti a periodjA’ five 
years, . It ia*hoped tlitit the estim-ated cost may not be materially exceeded, but to secure 
this re.'Ult the most unremitting vigilance will be tieeded. Be this as it may, however, the 
period ol' construction will certainly be,"prolonged, for the five yeam have now elapsed,'but 
the work is not half done; and out of the 10 millions only five have been spent, leaving at 
least five yet to be laid out. But the designs had to be elaborated by the best military 
engineers in India, tnd then sent to the first sanitary authorities in England for a(>provaL 
Tiltn new sites had to be selected after, lung inquiry as to .salubrity and the like. Thus; 
despite every care and anxiety tii? push on the work, the progress for the first few years w;iui 
not rapid. .More' recently, however, the plaps having become fitislfy settled, and the 
establishments fully organist, great progress has been made, and during the current year 
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HO liifis tliaa miilion is being expended on these buildings. The result u that noble 
atruet*>res, providing for tiie msmed and unmarried soldier quarters equal to the beet to be 
Been in any country, are rising up at Allahabad, at Lucknow, at Hyderabad, at Poona, at 
Bangalore, at Indore, and at many other stations. Nothing (hat science ean suggest to 
make Ahese quarters healUiy and comfortable for the troops has been omitted. At the pre^ 
seat rate of progress arid of expenditure, it is hoped that the woik will be finished some six 
years hence, which with the years already occupied will make a period of 11 years. 

Out of the a millions as yet spent on the barracks, whetlicr tlie greater part has been 
really borroved or not, 1 shall presently explain. But the remainder, amounting to some 
five millions, is certainly to-be provided for froni tlic revenues without any borrowing on 
this account. This ik a snntter lying at the very root and foundation of the Government 
itself, to which our fiscal resources ought primarily to be devoted. The provision thus 
required is-ilte'refore one of the. most pressing needs of the day. And as days are like 
vears in the life of a nation, tlic meaning is, that the n^ed of the day shall in this respect 
M met fiuancially in the day, and shall not be put oil' till the morrow and the day airier Um 
morrow. 4^ o'te time indeed there was hope that iaasinuch as this was spegiul 6X|»>nditure, 
the advantage of tybich.would be felt for ages to come, the whole emst should nut fall on 
us now living, but should by the process ot borrowing be partly transfened to those who 
shall come after us. But reflection shows that those who came after us will have plenty to 
pay fiir witboqt paying for any part of these barracks. Will anyone say that when the^e 
narracks are finished there will be uotfaing more of importance to be doiie in this direc¬ 
tion? Is there not sanitation to be carried out at'our cantonments and stations to an 
extent wliich at present can l>e but dimly forc-shadowi d? Are there not oiir coast.defeuces 
and fortifications to be provided for? Is tberc,not our marine to be sircngtliened, a subject 
which has been alluded to more tlian oucc in thi.^Gouncii? Again, by reason of so large 
a-pro}K>rtion of our means'beingappropriatcd to military buildings, the ex|>enditure on some 
other kinds of public works, especially louds, has unavoidably lagued and baited. Recently 
we have not sprmtquiie so much as wc once were spending on our internal cominunicalions. 
When, therefore, ihe financial pressuic tor inilitHry buildings sliitll be somewhat lightened, 
renewed vigour will be rciptircd for the roads, pui ticnlariy those whicli arc called railway- 
feeders,.as leading Iron: the interior of the country to ihe various stations.—wFiicIi arc to 
supplement our railway system, and to be, us-it were, tlie veins to the main arteries. 

Speskipg iq 1807 regnnling this very barrack 'expenditure, Mr. Massey made a remark 
which is ko apposite and judicious that 1 shall quote itr here. He said, “1 should have 
preferred going on as Iritlicrto defraying this cliaigc, special and temportny us it is, out of 
the revenues of Inilia. If a financier were to lay down any precise rule of separation between 
ordinary and'rxtraordiiiary charge, there is scarcely a year in which, he might not b.ive a 
plausible pretence for trum>liftrring charge fiuin.revenue to ciipitiil account. 1 do not know 
now long such a process niiglitgo on. But siirg I am that sooner or later it would end in 
a collapse of public (iredit.” 

S^‘h was the dictum of Mr. Massey, to which Flieaitily subsciibc. The principle on vvhidi 
gjEmals and Stale railways uie provided fi.i by loan i.s .intelligible. But if barracks are to be 
thus treated without any clear principle and removed from ordinary expenditure, then 1 
know not what item might not be next removed, till at last ive tmbarked on a course of 
borrowing tli^t .would be fit only lor bankrupt cxcliequers. 

There is one instance of decrease uiidd the head of Public M'oiks, wliicli is this; the item 
of “ Loss by exchange on railway iransadions” lias fallen from 122,700 /. in the budget to 
only 211,700/. in'the regular estimate. 4^ present the practice is this ; in India our exche¬ 
quer, advances all that IS requiicd for the ctnistmctiou of the railways, and receives all the 
trafiic receipt?, in virtue of arrangemenls originated so far back as 1841). Botli our pay¬ 
ments and our receipts are accounted for to the principal railway coiu|)anies at u fixed con¬ 
tract ra,te of 1 s. 10 d. for ibe rupee, a rate'irs y> t below the actual exchange and b. low the 
exchange of 2«. for the rupee, which for toiivcnieuce sake is adopted in all ilie accounts 
between tlie Secretary of Stale.and the Government of India. Tlius tliere is a loss on all 
ourpayments and a gain oii'ull our l eci ipt-s, in the present state of the exchaogei^. As yet 
our payments'exceed our receipts and tin- h»ss tlicrefbre exceeds the gain; the net result 
being as shown in the stfUement. Ucieafti r, when, us we may hope, the net iiaftie receipts - 
shall exceed the advances for construction, the lo<.s will disappear, and in ils place there 
will be gain bn exchange. •Meatiw'hilc the loss in this year has been less than the uslimute, 
partly by reason,of increased trafiic receipts, and partly because the advances for construc¬ 
tion have been less than wliat was expected. 

Tlie,sevirral items of Public Works Odinary which I have thus described'make up the 
total .b* six millions, whicli total amounts to about 12 (ler cent, upon the revenues. 

Tbo next noticeable item is that of ‘‘ guaranteed interest on railway capital, less, net 
.traffld4eceiptB,’' which has risen, from million in the .budget to nearly 1§ million In the 
regular estimate ; or showing an increase of nearly half a million. This has arisen from 
the estimate in India for gro^ tiafiic leceipts being less titan what was originally cx- 
peerted. • . ■ 

This technical description is re^iy pr^nant with significance .as representing iransac- 
fions of mighty import. For what does it signify? Wny, it signifies that on 77 millions 
of capital raised for ihe construction of railways iii 'India, there accrued during 
tlie.vgar Sj minions of interest due to the shareholders under guarantee from the Indian 
E^^qner; ihat thq gross traffic earnings of the year on |,000 miles of railway opened in 
India ^oupted to 5| miliibns 'paid into oiir treasuries, reduced by Uie escliange to 5i 

0i&9, ' ' 3x2 “ millions; 
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Appendix, No.3 . milUons; lhat tbc working expenses, amouniing to S millions, left 2^ millions of net traffic 

_ receipts; that the Hi millions net irattic receipts deducted from the 3f millions of guaran> 

teed interest left a sum of' 1 j million shown above as ultimately tlebitablc to the flqances 
of the year. Originally there used to be ddubts as to whether the natives of India would 
adequately appreciate railways. The truth is, that during this present year the public in 
this country is voluntarily paying fl'millicRis sterling to obtain the advantage of railway 
conveyance for pnssengers andgoods, that in the year some 3 ntillions, of tons of goods 
are conveyed by rail, and that the return of passenger jourheys amounts 'tq 16 millions. 
As regards the national,growth of British India'it is diflicult to. conceive figures more 
eloquent than thtse. . 

Ill the first budget statement ever submitted lO this Council, in li660, Mr. Wilson gave 
the gross traffic receipts for that year at a little over half a million, and the working ex¬ 
penses at a quarter of a million, leaving a net Veceipt of something over a quarter of a 
million. This he dtdared to be /‘a■mo^t gratifying fact, one which augurs well for the 
future.” Would tha1 he wen; now alive to hear ttiat in tliis the 10th budget stateiffent, 
submitted to (his Council the half million of gross rcceipta.had grown to near si.x millions, 
and the quarter of a million of net receifits to between 2 and 3 millions ; that within 10 
years the inctease had been tenfold or nearly elevenfold. 

'fhe last item to be noticed is that of net expenditure in England, including stores, which 
has risen from 6^ niillions in the budget to 7^ millions in the regular estimate, showing an 
increase of more than three-quarters of a iiiillioii. This account being received from the 
Secretary of State tnnst be impliiiily accepted. The augmentation has arisen under 
various heads, such ns the Indo-European tilegniph; the marine stores; the passage of 
officers und troops overland. 'I heie is one inip'>rtaiit item uctuiilly incurred and-not pro¬ 
vided for in the oudget, npmely, 92,0UU /. for the construction of two monitbrs nr floating 
batteries for the defence of the Bombay harbour. Considering the needs of lhat harbour 
we feel particular pleasure in admitting this item into our nccoiints of the year. 

Thus I account for an uidinary expenditure of 00.) luilltons, which, ns compared with 
the Oldinary income already shown, 404 millions, leaves a deficit of just 1 mil'ion. 

Under the head of Extraoidinaiy Public Works, the first item is the outlay on irrigation 
works, for which 800,000/, weie provided in thC budget, but on which 852,000/. are being 
expended in India. One ra>iin cause of the increase is f 'C amount advanced by the 
Cioveriuiient to enable the Irrigation CAimiiany of Orissa to prosecute its life-giving works 
during a period of awful distress iti that province, and by tlic iiiimediaie outlay consequent 
on the prosecution of these operations being undertaken by the State. 

The next item is that of nearly half a million for special works at Bombay, which item 
really represents advances from the treasury for certain reclamations and other operations 
on lands at Bombay, advances uhich wo hopo to recover hereafter when llie value of_tlie 
said pioperty shall be realised. 

Under the same head we have, subject to the approval of the Secretary of State, opened 
mil a new heading, uhicli was iiof provide d fin- in the budget, and that is “ State >111)il- 
lyays,” These aie icpiodnclive \vork.s, ciilculuted to yielii ai) actual income to the State 
sufficient ultimately for the provision of .some interest on the capital outlay. In llis state- 
ineiit before tliis Council last year Mr. Massey alluded to (he commencement, by direct 
fjoverniiientiil agency, of the construction of the railway from Lahore fo Feshawur.. 
Though important preliminaiy arrangements have been made during the year for this line, 
yet the expenditure is trifling, only 12,000/. The sum which now appears in the riffiular 
estimate, half a million, is nearly all for the Caloutia and South Eastern Railway, which, 
as the Council knows, runs fiom iliis city to tiie new Port Canning on the Mutia river. 
I'his line has lieen taken over by the Goveriimc,n' at a charge amounting in ihe aggregate 
as above. Of this, nearly 200,000/. have been iiiciiiTd^it in India, and the rest in England. 
At first the line was unreniunerative, but under its present good management it begins to 
pay its working cx|)cnses. 

The total exiraoi'dinary expenditnie, including the sums alcove mentioned for irrigation, 
■ for s(%cial works at Bombay, and for State lailways, will amount to If million. This 
exceeds the corresponding expenditure of the pieccding year, 1867-1863, which was under 
three quarters of a million. , , 

On the whole, the grant for the public works,'ordinary and extraordinary, of the year 
amounted to close upon seven millions-, and is aliout as large a grant as has ever been made. 
But it is being exceeded by tbe expenditure, winch will amount to 7| millions, the excess 
being threc-qualters of a million, and the expenditure being decidedly the largest ev,er yet 
attained in one year, it is important to notice this, because, in former budgete, contiideni- 
tion has been justly had to the probability pf the grants of allotments for public works not 
being fully used. 

The I'esult of tbe regular estimate, Uien, is an ordinary expenditure of 604 miHions, 
which, with an extraordinary expemliiure of 1 j millions, swells to 62 millions. The 60^ 
millions of ordinary expenditure, compared - with the revenue of 464 millions i|re«dy 
exhibited, shows a deficit of one millio'n. Tiie 52 millions, including extraordinary 
expenditure, shows a* deficit of 2| millions. The Council v^ill 'remember that theIiiidget 
estimate showed a total expenditure, ordinary and extraordinary, of 40) millions, against a 
revenue of 48) nirllioiis, with a deficit of one million. Btit, as tlie year advances, it is seen 
that this deficit is becoming more than doubled in the regular estimate, and the expenditure 
of the year is exceeding the budget by S)- millions.' I may state, m 'rscnpilalation what 
has been already explained, that this., excess lies hardly nt Utl irisen on civil end mHifery 
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«xpenditure in India, but has really arisen on tlie purchase of a railway by the State . ■ ^ Na;*. 
on the y^aaraateed railway interest, on public works ordinary, < and on the expenditure in * 

Eimland. ‘ . 

Tire Council will remember that, in his statement of last year, Mr. Massey mentioned 
Utat we should bej^in this twelvemonth witJi BOO,uob/. in hand, unexpended balance of 
loans, and expressed a hope that no borrowing would be resorted tu during 
the year. It, will now have been seen that the above baliince has been * 

more than used up for irrigation alone. Besides tliut there have been the *** '** 

other extraordinary works above described. And it has accordingly been 
found necessary to borrow to a limited extent in England, that is; about 
three-quarters of n million. 

We began the year with a cash balance, as now actually ascertained, of 12 millions, 
which was at that season enough, and no more. Besides the increase of the deficit, these 
balances were reduced to the lowest ebb conipalible with safety, by an important cause 
which I will now mention. 

Ouring the past and the present years (1867-68 and 1868-69), tlie Indian exchequer has 
had to aovance most of the sump'required for thq expedition to Abyssinia. Tliesc aavances, 
from first to last, hav'e amounted to about seven millions, being fully two millions more 
than the anticipation. This aggregate represents only (he sums chai^eable to the English 
Government, exclusive of the ordinary pay of the troops that proceeded from India, which 
is chargeable to India. With such events in progress, ail for. sight as to the total .amount 
was of courpe baffled. These sums are recoverable from' Her Majesty’s exchequer, and 
they are being duly recovered from time to lime; the greater part, indeed, has now been 
repaid. But as the advnnces had to be inade on the instant, and as tbc recoveries must 
necessarily occupy some little time, ihc pressuie meanwhile became severe on our treasury. 

As temporary emcrgeneics arose, the Bankof Bengal ami the new Bunk of Bombay rendered 
aid, partly with their own available bnlaiices, and pirily with the balsinces which the State 
has to keep with tlicin under the agreement'. Besides ibis, the Hank nf Bengal ufl’orded 
temporary and special loans which,‘from first to last, aggregated IJ. millions. These loans 
have been already paid off' iti part, and the re!>t is in course of repayment. ' 

Further, the accounts of the ex pend i tine incurred ii> India for Abyssinia arc "being made ' 
up at Bombay. Although the forces only in July last returned from tli» expedition, yet by 
tliis date some six millions, or nearly ihe whole of the expendititie, have been adjusted and 
passed. . Those who remember how the accounts of former canipaigos in Affghsinistan, in 
the Punjab, in China, used to drag their length over yeare and years, will appreciate the 
changes which have heemintroduced into the acciunt department." 

Thus ends the year 1868-OJt, with a deficit on ordinary income and expeiKlitiirc, being 
the third consecutive year i>n which deficit is leaving its ni^rk. The deficits of the three 
years amount to just 4i millions, total deficicney on income and oidiimry cxpciulilurc, 
yiz., the deficit in 1866-67 of 2iJ millions, that in 1867-(!H of 1 million, that in 1668-69 of 
1 million. These are, of course, dxclusive of the exlraoidinury expenditure since 1867-68 
on reproductive works, which 1 do not reokun here at ulj. 

But how has this aggregate deficit of 4| millions been me: ? Why, by loans. During 
these three years 6| millions have been borrowcil, 
either in India or in England, and added to our naiiunal 

debt. 'Of this sum there were 2 millions expressly hor- _ 

rowed for extraordinary and reproductive works,' and 
certainly this money has been fully and fairly devoted to 
its proper purposes, .for during the' three years the total isor-os 
outlay on irrigation and on the Bombay special works **‘®*t*''® 
have exceeded 2 millions; indeed it. has come np to 2^ 
millions. Besides which one railway has been purchased 
for half a ■ million. So that in ti'uth we have spent .7 

millions for these rpproducti‘e work'. Agaiij, for the barracks .7^ millions have been ex¬ 
pended within the three years. Thus the loan luopey is fully accounted for. 

On the other lian^l, as Uie barracks arc now included in the ordinary expenditure, the 
3i millions sjient on them within the three years may go far to account for the 4j millions 
of deficit. In other words, it may be said that the balance of the loan, after clefniyal of the 
reproductive works expenditure, avhicii balance amounts to just milliuns, has gone to 
make good in part the deficits between income and ordinary expenditure- • . 

From this point of view we might hohl that had it not been for the barracks, the deficits 
on ordinary income and expenditure would not have occurred, and these loans would not 
have been necessary. But it would thence follow that the new barracks have, for the most 
part, been constructed froin borrowed money. 

li^en my right honourable predecessor (Mr-. Massey) spoke of surplus or equilibrinin 
during Uieso years, he was correct according to the view then adopted, whereby the barracks 
were excluded from the account. Now, ho,wever, that it has been decided, with the express 
aanetion of the Secretary of Stale, that these are to be included, we must face the plain 
fact that we have been and still are,in a state of deficit. It is essential to place this fact - 
in a clear light, in order that we may adequately arrange for the canting year. For the 
difflcttity, tbpugh hot serious, is yet such as to demand decisive measures fur its immediale 

tormination. . . , , , . 

But while giving this explanation in justice to what has beyn previously done, 1 do not 
ht tU mean to admit that the barracks ought to be select^ as the cause ot' deficit. On the 
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Appendix, No. 3. contraiy, I say thxt barracks ought not to be thus singled out (Votn our genentl expes> 
_ ’ diturc. 

Before quitting titc present year I must crave a few moments for the mention of one or 
two administrative measures connected with finance. < 

The cirrulatiuh of the State paper currency has now risen ahqve 10 millions, it has more 
than once upproaciied 11 millions. .When the OoveVntnent took this matter up six years 
ago, the total note circulation of the severul Presidency bank,s amounted in all to Sj milbuhs. 
Within this period, then, the cirqulaiion Imis trebled, and has now reached to about-one* 
third of the amount, 30 millions, which its founder, Mr. Wilson, eontemplated ns the poa> 
sible limit to which paper currency in India might ultimately ex])and. Jt has established 
itself hot only at tlic Presidency townsj but at the great centres of the interior of the 
country, such as Ailaliabud, Lahore, Nagpore, and Kurcacbee. During the year we bare, 
by purchasing three-quarters of a milliou of public securities—^virtually reducing the 
national debt by that amount—raised that portion of the reserve from millions to 4 
millions, Uic limit allowed by law. This measure was justified by the steady expansion of 
the circulation. Tlie gross profits to the State from the Currency Department will amount 
to 17Q,ooo/. annuully. The notes, too, ace used by merchants to the value of some millions 
annually for purposes of remittance, whereby great convenience' .has aemued to trade. 
Further improvements in the arrangement of circles of issue in order to facilitate the Cbn- 
vettibility of the notes are under consideration. ' 

The amount realised from the sale of waste lands now amounts to SOO.&OQL This has 
been invested in Government securities, public debt to this amount being regularly can¬ 
celled. This seeir.ed necessary in order to give foil effect to the intention of the law. 

The provision of an effective gold currency for India has engaged our earnest attention. 
The ofler of 10 rupees for-the sovereign at our jtreasurit-s by the notification of 1864 having 
been found by experience to he insufficient to attract sovereigns and to fulfil tbe'declafea 
intention of facilitating the circulation of that coin, wc determined in November last to offer 
At. iO. 4, for the soveicign, a cate more nearly approaching to its intrinsic and .market 
value, 'l'lu.4 ipeasure has met with some success, fur 'already upwards of 100,000 auve- 
rergns have been received at our treosiirie.s and taken out again by the public. We have 
also removed the prohibition existing since 1802 against receiving at our treasurjes the gold 

K ieces coined under Act 17 of 1835, of which coin numbors {more tjian IJ million) have 
cen and. still are being coined at our mints in exchange fo'r gold bullion received front the 
public, a sure proof of the popular demand for them. Thps, by improving the rate offered 
for the sovereign, by assiiuilating it to the standard established• by law for coinage of, 
gold in India, by restoring the status which the Indian gold coins properly possess, and 
which they only lost CHKimlly in 1852, we hope to obtain such a circulation of gold coins in 
India as may hereafter justify iheir being declared to be legal tender. 1 cannot pass from 
this topic without rerouiiting the aid derived fioiii the special knowledge and expericitce of 
Mr. Dickson, Secretary to the Hank of Heiignl, anti of bur culieuguc’, his Excelleficy Sir 
W. Mi>ns(i(-ld. Indeed if India, by the means now adujtted, shall enjoy the benefit of a 
gold cniTcncy, that will be largely owing to the exertions of bis Excellency. 

The Cioverijment savings banks at tbetbree. Presidency •towns are fiuiirishing; they have 
in all some 25,U0U clepcsitors, cliicfly native, and some 650,000 f. of deposits. Their success 
has encoufiiged ns to devUe utea.surcB for the ramification of those in'.tituiions througliout 
. the interior of the couiiliy. 

• Tile “ Money Order Dcjantmcnl,” Vstahiished on the model of similar departments in 
. England, has uitameu a considefahte development throughout India. Its tianaactiohs 
dining t|i.e year amouiit to an aggregate of a million sterling. .The further expansion of the 
system is under cuns)den.'tion. - - 

In the I’ostal Department we have decided to carry half a tola, instead of the quarter 
tulu, for half an annu. 'I'his concession to the public if justified by the increase of corre¬ 
spondence since the relorm of the postage in 1854, the number of covyjrs, public and private, 
havingvisen fr.om 30 to 70 millions iiimually ;,the receipt ft from private ppstuge having risen 
'from 2<fO,OOUf. to 400,000/. per aiitiiini, and the deparfinent having so extended us tu cover 
50,000 miles of commiintcatiun, and to miraber 20,000 employe*-. 

Following the postal principle, wc have substituted for the electric telegraph fixed rates 
for all distances, instead of the (briner tariff, variable according to distance. Accordingly, a 
message of It) words enn bb scut to any part ol' Iqdia firr a rupee, it is hoped tbiU a 
stimulus will-be hereby ajqrliud to telegraphic rommimicatiuu in this country. . 

The prices commanded in the .market by our CiovcTiiment securities have been aatis- 
fUctorily high. During the currciit year the premia on tlie Government 5 per Cent, stock 
have ranged tip to 10 per cent.: those on the OJ per Cent, .stock up tor'l5 per Cent. The 
jrriecs of tlic IndiMti stock creiued in England appear to have been at lenst as favourable, 
perhaps even more so'. These rates indicate tiiat our cicdit stands as high as, or higher 
than, ever, and will bear compariso'ti with tliut of other prospruus natfont^. Such fachi, 
too,, coiitrust happily with the state of things but a few years qack, wlien, our stock waa ot 
discount, and wlien otiiropen loans would nut fill. But this credit, so mighty a resource 
to Government as well as to individuals, can only he maintahted by our ensuring 'public 
confidence in our firmness aud resolution to produce an equilibrium of income and expen¬ 
diture. » ' . ' , ^ . 

1 itiust nckiiowledg*', after trial and proof,' the remarkable.improvements introduced intp 
our system of budit and account by the Commisaioi) from Snj^and, eonsiidiii^ pf. Mesars. 
Foster and Whiffen, appointed at the instance, and acting uuder the- suprvjsion of jny, 
predecessor. Sir Charles Trevelyan. 

I have 
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I have given much thought to a subject which has long engaged the attention of the 
Government of Indiaii nnmely, the financiol relations between the Central Government of 
India, and tiie Local Govemments of Madras and Bombay, i cannot say more at present, 
as the question is still nndercoUsideration. . 

1 have now cleared the way for desling with the third and the most interesting part of 
my subject, namely, the budget estimafe for Uie coming year, ieG»-70. I shall touch first 
on the receipts, and then on the expenditure. ‘ 

, The total of the revenues for the coming year is taken, at 4»J millions, being a little over 
the amount wdiich we are receiving for the present year. This total of milliotis is the 
highest at which the reventfes of British* India have ever been set down, and it exceeds by 
three-quarters of a million the bndget esVimaie iiresentcd this time last year. The Council 
will be doubtless gratified to see that 1 am able lu present such a statement'; atill a glance 
at the main items of sevcnuo-will show that the estimate is scrupulously moderate. 7'he 
great heads of land revenue, of customs, of salt, of opium, are all taken at fairly low figures. 

If the seasons'had been less unpropiticus than they have been, then these amounts might 
have been higher. If we shall heicafier be blessed with copious and timely ruin, the esti¬ 
mate of income may be fortunately exceeJed. 

Regarding those itbms which depend on the state of trade, we have framed our cstimute 
after coUsulting all the best informed autiiorities on the sptot, and after revising the tariff 
valuation, in order to suit the depressed prices obtained for various' staples of cominei’ce." 

Re^rding those items which depend on the' stiite.of the harvests, we have Irtokeil to llie 
consequences of the drought by which some parts of India have been suffering. The recent 
rains, life-sustaining, though so long delayed, witli which the country has been refreshed, 
have no douht improved our prosjiects. The gloom which .overspread some provinces has 
been brightened, and drooping spirits have been resuscitated among an industrious popula¬ 
tion which had for months been gallantly struggling with adverse <drcumstances, ulteraaiing 
between hope and despair, and striving with fortitude, diligence, and foresight, to supple¬ 
ment, Bitihcialiy, those resourceif which the natural seasons had failed lo afford. At this 
crisis the railways have lx;en of signal service to humanity, for they have carried, first and 
last, some 50,000 tons of graip food to the hunger-stricken districts during this season. 
The Ganges and Jumna canals, too, liuve,. during the ycur, nearly doubled their irrigation, 
and have watered nearly a million of acres. So praiseworthy have been the efforts of the 
people, that even now, at tliis late hour, it is thought that the worst, fur which we were so 
fully prepared, may yet he averted, and that if only a bountiful rain shall be vouchsafed 
next season, the country will recover fiom the effects of the visitation. In that ease the 
agricultural' resources, on which our land revenue depends, may not prove to be imp:u>ed, 
and the tolerably favourable estiiiiatcs now pieseuteu may stand good. But if the next 
rains shall be at all unpropltious, and a .'‘ccund misfoituiie be piled upon the first, then the 
result will he too sad and serious ibr anticipation. 

These considerations have specially affected the'opium revenue. The province of Behar, 
the very, home of the poppy, has been among the most drought-stricken districts of all. 
Ihe crop, short last season, will be shorter still this season. The number of cliests biought 
to sale this year has been heiuw the standard* by some hundreds of chests; next year it may 
be deficient by some' thousands. For Bengal opium the exact number of chests has been 
taken niontli by month. This number is certain for three-quarters of the year. The 
uncertainty is in the price t» be realist d per chest. The average price has been assumed 
at 1,330 rupees (133 /.) per chest, ihat being about the average actually realised during the 
past three years, though less than the average, Ij.'itio i-upees (138/.; per chest,-obtained 
during the current year. For tlie..Boinbay opium, the. full amount has lieeii taken accord¬ 
ing to the experience of the pre.sent ytfai. The total lesiilt of the opium revenue has been 
further testeo by the grttss average of the past three years, whic'li, nmoimtiug to 8.( millions, 
Bufficienily bears out the sum, 8^ millions, now set down. Thus, alihougii the sum 
estimated for the- coming year is iiulf a million less tliuii ihu't which is being realised in 
the current ycaiv and is below the average of the three past years, thus showing a really 
cautious eetinyate, yet it is as high a sum as cuuld safely be taken in the face of the deficient 
supply with which we aie but too certainly thi'catcncd. The Council will see that the 
whole of the expected revenue has been, taken credit for without any reserve being formed. 

The Government of Bengal is taking active measures for iiu reasing the supply of opium 
the C[bina market to' 50,000 chests iiimually, ami for sii uring a reserve supply (of at 
least 10,000 chests) which may assure the public as lo the quantity to be brought to sale, 
and may conduce to the cliecking of undue spccalutiou in prices. Theie is fear ihat unless 
the supply can be improved next season after these two deficient searons, the cultivation 
of the poppy is China itself will be stimulated. For some .time past positive accounts have 
been received of the increase of this culture in China; so it is clear that unless Bengal 
produces enough opium, the Cltinesq will raise it for themselves, and if the Chinese will 
iinve opium, tney may as well, get" it first nite from ns, as, second rate at home, and they 
may as well consume it taxed as untuSed. Again,' if they do nut procure it from us, they 
might proc'ure it from other couptiics of Asia. The culture of tlie (loppy in Persia is 
increasing, ana some 4,000 chests are exported annually from that country (o China. 
I’hc propriety of substituting an open excise system in Bengal for the present ffiiiect 
governmentaf agency has been under consideration; but the propriety of such a change on 
either moral or practical grounds is nqt as yet cstabirshed to oui-,satisfactton. On the other 
band, it is a serious thing to make a change in a case where such critical interests are con¬ 
cerned, where, despite fluctuations, the fiscal progress-has been »o great and so steady, and 
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App«ndix No. 3. where (he system works well to the satisfaction and contentment of the peasantry concerned 
—— in the cultivation. 

1'he revision of the snit duties throuuhout India has engaged, and is still engaging, our 
anxious consideration. The inequality in the rates of duty, and the market prices of such 
an article as salt in difi'erent portions of tlie empire, is indeed to be deplored. But though 
there are present obstacles, financial and other, in the way of equalisation, we shall bear 
this steadily in view as an object for ultimate'attainment. But after all, what the northern 
people want, even more than reduction,of duty, is increased facility of supply by tlie con- 
structioQ of railways to the salilerous tracts, and by the encouragement of local manufacture 
of salt, to all which matters immediate attention if being utfordud. 

As the (Council knows, there is a revision going on of tlie schedules of the stamp duties ; 
hut ho provision has been made for the fiscal effect of any changes, as thdy have not yet 
been finally deterininfid. - 

The item of assessed taxes I shall reserve for separate mention after the balancing of 
income and expenditure. ■ " ' 

Such, then, being the receipts, how stands the ex|)enditurc for the coming year ? 

The lotiil of ordinal y expenditnre is set down at 40i millions, being some 60,000/. below 
the total of ixceipts. In other words, there is a real equilibriuni between cx|»enditure and 
income sufliciciilly assured by the exhibition of a small surplus of 60^000/. This expenditure 
is one'million /m than the expenditure of 50| millions for the current year, 1868>60^ in» 
ciirred for precisely- the same purposes, aud'thtis accurately compared. 

There is a slight increase, alter every practicable retrenchmrht, in several of the Civil 
Departments, 't he Council w'ould be wearied if 1 entered on the details of tlii”. Suffice it 
to say that the demands for administrative improvement in every direction are irrepressible; 
and these involve expense. Again, the general rise in wages lin'd in prices of all things, 
which liave doubled or even trebled within the lasf few years, and are still on the ascendant 
in most places, has for some time past caused, and is still causing, the former scales of pay 
and of sularirs to prove insufficient. In justice to the many classes of its meritorious 
servants, the Ivovcrnment has been obliged to concede increase of emoluments to jthe em¬ 
ployes of all grades, from the lowest upwards, in all dcpaitments, from 16 to 30 per cent. 
The only general exception to this has been the case ot the Covenanted Civil'Service, of 
which the emoluments remain much as they were. 

There are only a few items of expenditure wirich need now be. noticed. That for police 
amounts to nearly 2^ millions. The police of India under iis new organisation was origi¬ 
nally estimated to cost two millions ; the subsequent tendency to increase has been largely 
owing to (be establishment of municipal police.* Much care will be needed if the sum 
total is to be kept down at its jneSent figure. Tlic educational grant stands at upwards of 
1>00,000 /., or nearly a million, being slightly above the e.v|iciiditure of the current year. 
The nllotiiient for law and justice, including jrrison^ now exceeds 2^ millions; and is con¬ 
stantly increasing from the eretition of new courts and departments. The grant for medical 
services has ri.'u ii about 16 per cent, within the last two years. This is owing to the sub¬ 
stantial recognition of the medical profession by increased pay, und*to the position which 
sanitation is fust asserting for itself. The cost of forest conservjiiion is also rising: this is 
attrihutiihlo to the oigunisaiion of professional forestry, and to the husbanding of that vast 
wealth ill limber with which nature has citdowcd the continent of India. 

The militury expenditure in India is e-stimated at upwards of 12i( millions, being almost 
the same amount ns that which is shown for the current year. This is of course exclusive 
of some 84 millions of expenditure in England. The sums of 21 and of 10 millions are the 
highc.il annual figures which our military ex|xmditurejn India has reached. After the 
great retrenchments which took place between the years 180U and 1803 upon the above 
amounts, the Slim ofrij niillions (in 18(:3-t!4) is the lowest figure to which our military 
expenditure in India has fallen. Since then the charge has slightly increased, notwithstanci- 
lug that tlic European foice has been reduced by some 7,000 men. ,It might be expected 
..that such n reduction of force would have caused a considerable^reduction of expenditure. 
Instead of this, however, (here has been an increage, despitb constant efforts toJteep down 
tire cliarges, a fact which points to the need for-redoubled economy. The increase, so much 
to be regretted, is in pint attributable to unavoidable causes, such as— 

The warrant regarding the chilhing and pay of the Europeiyi trpops, and tlie induqe- 
ments to re-engageiiient at an earlier date. 

The increased subsistence allowance to the wives and families of European soldiers. 

The additional pay allowed to Native conimiasioned .officers ; the grant of good-con¬ 
duct ])ay to ihc sepoys at un earlier d-ate; the contintiauce of batta to men on leave ; 
the increased rates of hutiinrg money. 

Tire increased pay of incdical jjffipcrs, of the medical staff and establishment, the re¬ 
organisation of the warrant or subordinate medical establishment. - 

The abolition of half batta. 

The net cost of the staff corps. 

The compensation to Native troops tor aearness or prov^ionsr 

« 

These main items have coused .an inoreaee of annual charge by 960,000/., to couaier- 
balance which further savings are required, if such cun possibly.be made. Certainly there 

Mti) 

* For the charge for municipal aud railway police there is a set-off on the rehelpt side of 800,000 L lor 
miuiictpal and railway contributioas credited to the State. 
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are cati^orips of increased char|>o. which call for reslniint. The comnn'ssaiiat charges, Appnndix, No. 3. 

though in botoo jilaccs creditably ecuiioniical, are hurdlv bo in nil places. The charges of _L 

the bospltiii departments, of the Ordnance, of the barrack department, of the stud, of the 
army and garrison staff, are constantly mounting iipt^ards. 

The charge which some yean hence will accrue to ihe State from the present organisa¬ 
tion of the stnflr corps of India has engaged our anxious care. The question as to what 
measures should be adopted in respect hereto is still under consideration. 

Doubtless the growth of army expenditure, though slight and gradual, requires check in 
every branch and detail, which check wc shall agsidiioiiKly apply. 

For Public Works Ordinary, exclusive of railways, the ollotincnt stands at ."ij millions, bcino- 
just over the amount expended in the current year, and being about the largest grant ever 
yet made for this important object, IL incituics nearly 1 1 millions for the military buildings, 
of which the importance has been already explained, an amount which will enable the. 
engineers to maintain the pre.<ent rate of proirress. This category includes 'all the expen¬ 
diture for these buildings, of which not u farthing has bet-n transferred to the heading of 
Extraordinary. Further, in Public Works Ordinary, including railways, every kind and soit 
of item bus been included, save those for new iriigution works, for the lionibay special 
fund, and for State railway.”, which (line items alom have been classed as Extraordinary. 

The guaranteed interest on railway capital, lc.‘s net. traffic receipts, stands at ij 
initliciiis, making up l^o about 1.5 millions, tlio amounts wliich the Government of India 
from first to last has paid for the cardinal advantage of possessing railways in the countiy. 

Inasmuch us the outlay for the thou.^ands of miles of line yet to be constriicieti will be 
going on to the amount of three or four millions annualiv, it is ciilcidatcd that tliis item of 
n millions for giiaraiiti cd iiitercst will not decrease foi many ycais to come, but may inciease 
to 12 millions. It is manifest that much depends on ilie administration of the railwavs, tlie 
merits or demerits of v\lnch might easily make a diU’ermce of a quarter or half ii million in 
the Slate Inuigct of the year. The growing inqiorlanci! of railway finance, will licncc be 
apparent to the tax-payers of India. After deduction of (he working expenses from the 
estimated tiaflic earnings optlie coining, year, it is calenlaied that the East Indian Uuilway 
will be paying 4^ per cent, on paid-up capital, the Gicat Indian Peninsular three percent., 
the Madras Itailwuy ibn c per cent., and the other lines from one to two per cent. It seems 
clear that some of the lines will ceriiiinly jmy the five percent., aial will relieve tlie Stale 
of its gnarautec obligation on more than half of tlie capital as j'et laid out. But the 
lemuimier will not jiay lor some time to come, involving perhaps one-third of the aggregate 
capital, on which the State will have to pay permanently a part of the guaranteed inierost. 

It is well to remember this, inasmuch as within the next in years another 31) millions on 
railways may probably be expended. 

Such then, is the ordinary cxfienditure for the coming ye ir, which has not bi'co allowed 
to ovirbalance the income. Hut in order to explain exactly how this eqiiipoKse has been 
obtained, I must ask the CoHiicil to revert to the item of a.sscsscd taxes, oiWhichl just now 
promised a furlhei notice. 

It will be seen that 000,000 /. are set down as the anticipated produce of assessed taxes 
for the coming year. The certificate tax of the current year is expected to yield 5'20,000 /. 

The same luX, had it been continued for the coming year, is supposed to be capable of 
yielding as much or more, say 560,000 1 . But to this has lieen added - 350,000 /., making 
up the total of i)0O,0OU I, shown in the budget. Now, by what means is the extra 360,000/. 
to be obtained ? Why, by converting the certificate tax into an income (ax. WiKioiii this 
resource our income would fall short of our cxpeixliture hy more than one-thiril of a million, 
and a deficit to (hat extent would liavc been exhibited in this budget. The Govennnent of 
India, after con.sidering the dcficiencii s which have occurred in three consecutive years, as 
I have already explained (his day, and alter eunsing the accounts to be made up according 
to the orders of the Secietary of State, has determined, so far as in it lies, to put nn end to 
deficit. We cannot, nt such a time as this, cunsent to appear before the public with a 
deficit in our budget. We have therefore preferred the alternative of asking this.Goiincil 
to vote us the pow< r to cover by an income tax the deficit winch must otherwise bo piesentcd. 

Such, then, in the proposal which I shall have, on beliall of the Government of India, to 
submit to the Council, togeihcr with a rocjuesl for leave to introduce a Bill for the purpose. 

TIte necessiiy of avoiding debt in time of pence for ordinary expenditure, and of plainly 
making both ends meet, is the ground on which wc mainly base this proposal. The probable 
occurrence of ibis'necessity was foreseen some-monilis ago, nnd a reference was made by 
us to the Secretary of State, whose approval has lieea received to the course which wc 
proi^e to adopt. 

The principle of,the existing certificate tax is in fact that of an income tax on particular 
classes, so that the substitution of an income tax proper will practically not much .alter the 
taxation of those who pay the certificate tax. Tne taxation will be virtually extended to 
those sections who are now exempt, and will apply equally nnd justly to all sections alike 
without distinction. Moreover, the principle of rough assessinent,^ as observed in the 
certificate tax, should, we think, be maintained, with some nvndification of detail, in the 
schedule of the income tax. The mean incidence of the certificate tax was About 1 per 
ceiit. on profits; we propose to keep this rate for the income tax also. The limit of income 
down to which the certincste tax descended, 500 rupees, (50 C) ])er annum, will be observed 
in The income tax. Servants of Government or of companies, m well as those of firms and 
^yaile individuals, were exempted under the certifit ate tax if their suiaries were less 
than 1,000 rupees for the year. For the former dass the assoisment will now be at 1 per 
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Appondix, No. 3. cfciit. on all salaries ol Ri. 41. 10. B. per mensem, equal to 600 rupees per annum, and 
upward'. 'I'lie latter class will be assessed like their neighbours under the srdtedule. 
Pensions and annuities will be similarly assessed., We have introduced various minor 
ini|irovctnenta intended for the c«nv6n|pnce of the tax-payers. 

The adwiiitage of keeping up the principle of rough assesament in the schedule is the 
avoidance ol individual assessineot, of any inquisitorial process which such assessment may 
involve, and ol the demand for returns of income. The advantage of adhering to the I per 
cent. r..t< will be tins, that those who pay the certificate tax will continue to jiay much in 
the Slime way us lierelofore, withoni. any sensible change, and the avoidance ol change is 
well known to be un important point in dealing w'ilh the natives of India. The advantage 
of observing the 500 rn|>ees (.lO/.) iiiinimuiu limit of income will be this, that the measure 
will be coiiiincd to tlie upper and middle cliissi-s, and. will not ull'ert the mass ol the people. 
In tbiit respect the new income ta.x will be preferri'd to the old, which went down so liar as 
goo iMipees ( 20 /.j of annual income. It. is culeiiUited that not more th in l.'>0,000 peisons 
will be assessed to ibis income tax, out of 150 millions of pojiulatiou, so tliiil the to.\ will 
hardly touch more tlian one in a thousnml. In shot t, our hope is that by eschewing change 
in respect to those w’iio now pay u rlircet fax; by refraining from demand for returns; by 
removing llie iiieasnre from any eontiict with the jn.orer anil more ignorant classes, we shall 
keep it compuraiively lice Ironi much of the unpopularity which attached lo ihe incomg tax 
of IKOii, uikI thus, iis it were, rob llie uieasnre ol its sting, 

Sin.iild it he thought that the arguments, if good for anything, are good for a 2 per 
cent, riiilier than a 1 per cent, rule, tlm answei is that I per cent, seems lo be sufiicient. 
It produces un cquilibiium tiller a lair allowance for the defence and iidininistration of 
the cmintrv, and for moral and inaleriai improvement, and after including enough for 
inilitaiy bnildings to ensme the present rate of progress. Tnc Couiieil will remember 
that iiil Ollier (ax< s over conteinplated have bei ii corideinned ; that the income tux is 
onr chii.'t fiscal leservc ; llml in war or other cuiergciicy wo could hardly assess it at 
more ilian live per cent., so that now in time of peace we arc lo use up oiie-fifth of our 
fiscal rcseivc. It is dc.-iriiblc imt to trench muie.thaa is absolutely necessary on such 
a reserve. It is also desirable not to ask the country to bear even a I'lactioii wr'iuht of 
buiahii mure limn can be proved to lie ii.r'ispensubic. 

If ii he said that sulliciciit cuic is not given to rctrcncliinenl of expenditine, and tliat 
bv a. liKlc more cuttine and clipping a small deficit might be obviated without putting 
on .'III iiicoi! c tax, the answer will lie that retrenclimeni lias been iilieady pushed to its 
rcasoniilile extremity in order lo cut the coal of our i-xpeiiditure lureordiiig lo the elol.li of our 
incoini'. It is perhaps a ctniuns tiict lluit when (he mafciiuls of this very budget were 
received fiom the eight local govei iimcnls, tlic 12 impel iai dcimrtmcnts, the 226 treasuries, 
and were collated in the I'inui cial J.h'pailinciit at ("alciitla, the revenues came out less, 
while llie Oldinary expendifure pro| oscd was more, sliowing a balance against the country. 
'Ibis adverse account bus by l•cnltlnv in the tinanciul department, and Ivy help of the 
lulcr and nunc coinpicto infiiriiiatii.n available to us, been rcdue.cd to the iquililiriurn now 
presented to this Conjicil. Afler all, the expenditure in liulia is taken at less by half 
u million lhali wliui it is for ,lli»> ciinent year. 'I'his may be iieceptv'd as some proof of 
icoiioiiiy III the liudgot. .Fnither tiiaii tins we v-aiinot retrench'at prcsenl. If we wore to 
do so, the parlies concerned would dining the course of the year remonstrate, and we 
might he virluuliy foreed lo allow items which had hern disallowed. We liope to maintain 
llie letreiicliments so carefully made; but it would he worse than futile lo attempt any 
reti'enchment which ciinnol he maintained. 

If it he sup|)o8ed that we might have devised othet nieansof improving our resources and 
thus saved ilie necessity of an im imie tax, then I say' that no supposition could be more 
unjust to the Governnienl of India. For we have over and over again thought of every tax 
that bus ever bci ii suggested ; to almost all some insuperable economic objection was 
apparent, the income tax alone remaining comparatively free from objection, as bumpering 
,uo parficnlur trade and fetteiing no industry. Wc liave even refrained from doing some 
things we wished to efl'ect, such as the abandonment of some of the export duties which are 
shackles on our domestic industi v, the diminution of the rate of import duty on some metaltt 
of which the prii es are depressed, the abolition of the inland sugar duties, the reduction of 
the salt duties in some provinces. We really have postponed the fulfilment of these our 
cherished desires, in order that Uie saddle ol the income tux might sit lightly and easily oh 
the country. . • 

If it be urged that there is hardsliip in the imposition of an income tax, when the neces¬ 
sity might be avoided by transferring the cost of 'the new barracks to the extraordinary 
category, inasmuch os the work, though heavy now, will soon be finished.(^ and disappear, 
this argument has been already answered to-day. It suffices to recapitulate that there is no 
sort ol reason why barracks should be selected in such an arrangement more than any other 
item of our (irdinary expenditure; that the work will not be done fur years and yean to 
come; that when it is over, other works just as costly will be* turning up; that the Earov> 
peat) troops must be properly housed ; that the housing of our, soldiers is among the veiy 
first charges against our revenues; that the running into debt for such a purpose would be 
intolerable; that we mutt pay our way to this extent in time of peace, if we are to prove 
worthy of our statue aa. a Govemmmit; and tliiit any such arrangement would be contrary 
to the orders of the Secretaiy of State. 

Again, if it be argued that the income tax, having been fimt impoaed when tibe fltuindeb 
were in disorder, ought not to be re-imposed now when the finances are doun'abing, the 

reply 
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reply would be, that exi^rienoe does not show that we cjui aflPord altouetber to dispense Appendix, No. 8. 

wiih direct taxation. For, when after a period of deficit, a ahort jH*riod of eiiiplus enabled _ 

Sir Charles Tievelyan to allow the first income tax to expire, there followed but one year of 
surplus. Then sure enough deficit reappeared, and )^r. Massey was obliged to propose a 
license lax (1800-67). 'I'hus; no sooner had the income tax expired, than its resusciia.iion 
in another form bi came necessary. The license-tax having la-ted Ibr a year, Mr. Massey 
resisted all demand for its repeal, and continued it in an improved form as a certificate tax. 

That he was perfectly wise in so doing is proved this day, when I have to come before the 
Council with the longest story of deficit that has been iiarrateil (or some years. Tlie moral 
of all this is, that the great convulsion of 1857, so fraiiglit with trouble, yet so fruitful in 
reform, does to this hour make its ( fleets fl-lt, and that thecountiy must lirio'c its. K to bear 
the small sacrifice of a light income lax in eonseqiicnce. 

Lastly, though this income tax is applicabio to all alike above a ci-rtuin limit of income, 
there aic some important classes who immediately occur to our tbouglits, such as the fund¬ 
holder in India, the landholder and honse-owiier, who will be reipiired to aid in licaring a 
buiden alrefidy borne for the last two years by several classes of their, fellow subjects. The 
fundholder in India, e'lnscions that the value of his property in t.hi' market so Inreely depends 
on the fiiianciaTcredit of the Gitvcrmiieni, will iiotdi.'mur to a contribution to a tax which in 
England has been alwavs held to bi; applieuhlc to income from tlic public securities. Tlie 
landholdeis, especially the zeiniiulars under permanent setth.meni, convinced from long 
exp' rience of the invioinhlc faith kept wiili lliem hy the State, camict regard iliis measure 
with any rlisirust, hut will submit to I he law, if it shall he ciiacied, with that loyalty which 
befits gcntlenK h of accumulating wealth ami of liberal edmaition, rceolleeting that the 
question of their liability was thoroughly settled long ago, and that in ca' h cycle of y< ar.« 
the progress of Bengal, with its .'•tuples profitably exported to F.iigland, iis network of water 
communication, its patient and tlniving pea-antry, enhances tlieii debt of gratitude towards 
the (ioverumeni under whose sway their property has been ^o vastly heiiefiied. 

The European community for the most pan already piy the certific.ite fax. Their 
taxation will be changed liut little, if at all by llic income tax. 'I'licy have shown so much 
public spirit in respect to drreet luxation wliemwer its necessity was demonstrated, and 
they are so well aware that financial solvency is one of the first conditions of onr political, 
safety in this country, that their sn|)port on this oeeasioii is eoJifideiit'y auticipali'd. 

And everybody, Emopean or Niitive, will, w( trust, appreciate the justice of taxing all 
classes alike witliout excejition. 

The ipestion of allot'ing to the h eal governments a portion of the income tax proceeds 
for public w .rks has been considered, but the coneessioti cannot at present he made. 

So much then for tlie ordinury income and expenditure. 

Besides this, however, there is a proposed extraordinary expenditure of thvee-and-a-liulf 
millions, of which two-and-thrce-ffnarier millions are lor the irri'gation works, and the lest 
for the Bombay 8i«ecial works and t'le State railways. The amoniii may seem large, but it 
includes one million to be paid in I'.ngland for the transfer to Government of the Irrigation 
Company’s proji'iels in Orissa an i Behar, and a quarter of a million of stores ami jilaiit for 
the Lahore and Peshawdr Kailway. This full sum, i( sanctioned by the Seeietaryol State, 
will have to be raised by loan. The expeiulitnre in India of li million on irrigation i> to 
be mainly for the noble projects in Orissa, in Behar, in tiu: (’is-Suflej States, in the basins 
of the .lurnna and (he (Ganges in Lower Bengal, in the British Deccan, and in other 
places. This will be the first year in which the principle of borrowing fin reproductive 
works comes into something near full oiieratiim. It must be some liine Indore any return 
is received for this outlay. And lor (ear of eoing loo fast ahead, we should pause liefi rc 
exceeding the amount piojiosed (iir loan this year. The oiigimil cost of these works is 
already shown in onr Budgef Stateme'its; the question as to bow far it may he ji "ssible to 
.show separately the gross income, and the current expenses of these repioilaotivc works, is 
undergoing careful considi ration. 

Indeed we are launching out on a sea of improvement. The next 10 years may see 
another 40 or 60 millions for repriKlactivc improvements added to the existing 100 millions 
of our national obligations. Can any fact lie more potent than this to prove that we must 
gird ourselves for the task before us, by establidiing iliat equilibrium between income and 
ordinary expenditure which will be the smest basis ofmur public credit. 

The total expenditure (or the year, ordin.iry and extraordinary, is put al. 52| millions, the 
highest figure ever yet reaclierl. It has lieen sometimes observed that our present form of 
Budget Statement (which is, however, authoritatively prescribed), by showing the expendi¬ 
ture in England in the aggregate, does not exhibit in one view the cosi of some great 
departments whoxe expenses are incurred partly in England and partly in India. I app( nd 
a supplementary statement showing the oombined expenditure, English and Indian, of the 
several departments. In .this point of view, the cost of the army stands at a little over 16 
millions; that of marine at something under one million; and the interest on the public 
debt at 4i millions, of which the sum of 180,0001. is on capital raised for reproductive 
works. 

I have now to mention what loan arrangements will have to be made in order to'meet all 
tbks expenditure. On the one hand we have to provide for 3^ millions for reproductive and 
extraordinary public works as above described; half a million of public debt to be renewed 
in England, and half a million in India, or otfe million to be renewed in all; half a million 
to be raised in India to recoup our cash balances for sums lent or to be lent to the munici¬ 
palities of. Calcutta and other places. These items amount in all to five millions, or 3} 

0.5P. 3 y 2 millions 
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Anpondix No. 3. millions o/' new debt, one million renewal of former debt, and half a million of dtbentures 

' _^ ' ' jjt siiorf ciiirency, which will not add to tlie pormanent debt. These are all sniyect lo the 

apfiroval of tlie Secretary of State. On the other hand, two millions have already been set 
down l)y ll*e Secretary of State to bwaised in England. Wc propose to raise in India 
liaJI a million on long term debentures in renewal of existing obligations, and to issue deben¬ 
tures for short terms not exceeding one twelvemonth, of the nature of exchequer bills, up 
to half <1 milUi'ii. By the hitter issue we hope to provide for the temporary requirements 
of the ftisli balances without trenching on the resources of the Presidency .banl<s. There 
remain two millions to be raised, regarding wbich we shiill immediiitcly solicit tlio instruc¬ 
tions of the Secretary ol’ Stale, In these various ways the amount of five millions above 
stated will he provided for. If we sludl have to advance any additional sums to munici¬ 
palities (hiring the year, such amount will have to be raised by loan. 

With tlic.'C sevend arransicmenis (which are subject, of comse, to the samrtion of the 
Secretary of Slate) we shall probably close the coming 3 car with a cash balance of lli or 
nearly 12 millions, much the sami; as that with which we are closing the current year. 
These amoiints indicate ihat our cash Imhiiices arc not even yet restored to t'.ieir proptir pro¬ 
portions. By the experiment of is>uiiig short term <iebcnture.s, as above mentioned, »e hope 
to work with a somewhat less cash balance than licrctolbre. If, as the year proceeds, the 
acconiiis slnrll be unfavourable, some additional temporary resource vviil have to be pro¬ 
vided. 

The lust statement lo he noticed is that of the cash balances in Imliu. This statement 
includes not only all the regular receipts and disbui.semen's in India, besides the remit- 
tnnecs to England, bn-t also all the “debt,” or, as it iniglit bcl'er be called, tlie “ deposit.” 
'I’bi.s tcclmieal debt has nothing to do wiih the public or iiatioiml debt, but it arises in this 
way. Ill soaie respects oiir exclief|ucr serves us a grwit back of deposit; it receives and 
kccj)s the money belonging to tbe. local funds, to the I'linds, jiensionary and others, of the 
services, civil and military; to the Judicial Depailmcnt, and to a variety of depositors. It 
serves as general banker lo the taiiwavs and nmeives all their traflic earnings. It also acts 
' as a banker for much of its own remittances. In these several ways there is made up a 
vast aggregate o( many millions of deposit receipts shown (in one side of the account, 
b.ilaiiecil by a conespojuling oinoiint of disbiirsemeiits on the (^tlicr. We sliaH commence 
the new year on the 1st April wiili a cash balance of close upon 12 millions; we hope, 
also, tomui ii with a sum ol'nearly 12 millions. On the recedpt side of the statement there 
arc upwards ol'4}> millions of revenue; three millions to be raised by loan ; some 13 millions 
oldcposit, of widch latter the llirce millions of our local I'uiids income forms a part. The 
above tim e millions of loan is exclusive of the two inillions to he raised by the Secretary of 
State, wliich have been allowed for on the oilier side of the uecount. Then th(;re art* some 
3 ^ millieiis oj'other reeeints, railway cariiitig.-i, and the like. All these, together with the 
cash lmlaiic<‘ in hand, nniKe up tbe grand total to 8(i nrillions. This is balanced on the 
dislmisemeiit side by some 43 millions for service in India; by some 14 millions on account 
of debt and (lcpo^it, including some ilircc millions expciidiiure from local funds, and some 
II niilJioiis ol' otber payments, including those for tbe Secietary of State’s bills; all which, 
togeibcr with the cash baliinees, make up a eoinilorsnm of tiO millions. 

'I'hus, foi (die coming year li!i(iS)-70, the national balance slieei of British India,.including 
all the (ransaelioiis of its Exelicqner, shows 80 millions on each side of the account, truly a 
higli figure d( iiioiistrativc of the calibre of our power in the East; and now, with the men¬ 
tion of tliis sjiint-.siirring fact, 1 shall coneludc my exposition. 

Such is the Budget for 18(19-70. The main points of ihc exposition are:— 

That the entire expenditure on the new barracks is'v-included in ordinary expen- 
ditnie, and chaiged uguiiisl nweiiuc; 

That on Ihc two years under I’eview, 1887-08 and 1888-00, there has been an actual 
deficit in 1807-08 of 1,000,000 of income ns compared with ordinary expenditure, 
fiihovving a deficit of 2 ^ millions on the total expend^ure the previous year 
1800-07; 

Tha.l for the year I 8 O 8 - 0 O tjieie is a deficit by regular estimate of 1,000,000; 

'I hut lor the coming year 1809-70, after including barrack expenditure, there is 
estimated an-equilibrium between income and ordinary expenditure sufficiently assured 
by a small .surplus; 

That u one-per-cent, income taxis proposed in substitution for the existing certificate 
tax; 

1 hat ^ millions are proposed to be expended in 1800-70 on extraordinary repro¬ 
ductive works to be provided for by loan; . 

That 3j millions are projiosed lo he raised by loan ; 

'I'hat 1,000,000 of public dcht, half in England, half in India, falling due for repay¬ 
ment in 1809-70, must 'be renewed; •. . , 

Tliat half a million is to be raised by short-term debentures to supplement the cash 
balances'; 

That the total of loan proposed for the service of the year 1668-70 amounts to five 
millions. 

The Government of India has aimed at a financial policy to be at once safe, just, and 
sound: safe as strictly bringing to account of ordlna^ expenditure oil items properly so 

cnaigeaue; 
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chargeable; just, as tending to apportion more and more equally the fiscal burden between Appendix, No. a. 
rich and poor; sound, as guiding all proposals according either to known custom in India —■— 

or to established principle in England.^ 

■ The facts and figures of British Indian finance, hard^and stern as they may be, do yet 
bear witness to an agriculture furnishing staples for the use of distant countries; a commerce 
inuHi^ying itse'f in every cycle of years; a revenue branching out in various forms of deve¬ 
lopment; att ordinary expenditure held in control, and expanding nminly for useful or bene¬ 
ficent purposes; an extraordinary expenditure, designed to biing Statu capital to bear on 
the material improvement of tlie country; a public credit strong enough to constitute u 
resource for every reasonable need. By their general effect they recall the seutiinunt of 
the historian, they excite thankfulness in all llioughtful minds, and “ hope in the. brea.sts of 
all patriots.” 

The motion was put, and agreed to. 

The Honourable Sir Richard Tmplc having then apjplied (o liis Excellency the Presi' 
dent to suspend the rules for the conduct of business, 

The President declared the rules Buspended. 

The Honourable Sir Richard Temple then introduced the Bill. 

POLICE SUPERANNUATION FUNDS BILL. 

The Ilonourabic Sir Temple tlien introduced the Bill to Abolish the Police Super¬ 

annuation Funds. 

transshipment of opium fee bill. 

The Honourable Sir liichard Temple then moved for leave to introduce a Bill for im¬ 
posing a tnuisshipment fee on opium. 

The motion was put, and agreed to. 

The Honourable Sir Richard Temple having applied to his Excellency the President to 
su^end the rules for the conduct of l)iisijicss. 

The President declated the rules siispendwl. 

The Honournhlc Sir Richard Temple then introilnccd tlic Bill. 

. LAND CUSTOMS BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Richard Temple, then moved for leave to introduce a Bill to make 
better provision for the collection of Land Customs on certain foreign frontiers of the 
Presidencies of Fort St. George and Bomltay. 

The motion was put, and agreed to. 

CUSTOMS DUTIES BIIiL. 

The Honourable Sir Richard Temple then niov6d for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the law relating to Customs Duties. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned till the Htl> March 18fi!). 

(signed) Whitley Stokes, 

Secretary to the Council of the Governor General 

Calcutta, 0 March 1800. for making Laws and Regulations. 


STATEMENT of Estimated Carif Balances in the Indian TKEASL'itin.s on the 

31 March 1870. 


ItoompU In Indio in ISCd-fO. 

1 

Katiuialc. 

DlsImranmentH in India 1869- 70. 

Buiigec 

Estimate. 

Htvstnmi 

£t 


£. 

40,34U,R40 

KxPENDITtfnK IN IkDIA ... 

43,1.77,610 

Dsbt~ 

To be rateeil on Lonn . 

3,0(l0,tMJ0 

Debt— 

raymenU on Account of Debt 

13,718,792 

Beodipti on Account of Debt • 

12,408,7X4 

Loniion— 

Lownoa— 

Bcoovertea In India of Paymenti in 
England, Pundi, Family Remit- 
tonccc, Ac. .... 

1,109,760 

BU1» druwn l>y tho Secretary of State 
fur India • • . . . 

Paymenti on account of Indian 
Railwayi ..... 

8,400,000 

.'VJ6S,10U 

IdadtM Irrlgatton' and Canal Cum- 
pany Net Eaniinga ... 

7,600 

Ditto Madraa Irrigation and Canal 
Company . 

6,600 

Not HoUway Earnlnga ... 

S,60i|700 

Supplieato HurMajcuty’aCovernment 
Mitcelliuooui .... 

128,;i00 
103,&S& 

Xitimatcd Caib Batanoei onSlMaroh 1S60 

11,917,473 

EitimatedCoahBalauceaon 31M ateb 1870 

11/527,310 

Total • * * £. 

80,479,007 

Total * . • £.' 

80,470,097 


Off. T>j. Cflmptr. Genl. ot Acooimti. 
Fort WUUom, nosnciil Deptrtawat,! 

fMordilSeS. / 


S, F. Harrison, 

Compt. Goal, of Acootmto. 

A B, Ckopman, 
Off. Sexy, to Ooft. of Indio. 


0.59. 
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AFPBKDIX TO HBPOBT XBOH THU 


GENEBAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 


GENERAL ABSTRACT of the Revenues anu Receipts, and of ihe 


RECEIPTS. 

Actual, 

1807-08. 

Budoet 

Estimate, 

1868-60. 

Rkoulak 

Estimate, 

1808-00. 

Budoet 

Estimate, 

1860-70. 



£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

I.— Lund Revenue - - - - 

- 

10,080,040 

20,400,000 

20,226,200 

20,505,500 

11.— Ti'ilmtns and Contributions from Native 
Stittes 

089,280 

087,000 

003,800 

008,200 

III.— Forest .... - 


831,088 

-403,000 

423,600 

430,000 

IT.—i‘..\cis(‘ on Spirits and Drugs ■* 


2,238,031 

2,211,000 ■ 

2,310,000 

2,289,000 

V. —Assessed Taxes - . . - 


053,848 . 

670,0(»0 

620,000 

000,000 

VI.— Customs - ^ - 


2,578,032 

2,441,600 

2,718,600 

2,778,600 

VII.— Salt ...... 


5,720,003 

0,016,000 

6,613,100 

6,826,800 

VIII. Opium - . ... - 


8,023,508 

8,386,800 

8,886,400 

8,280,640 

TX.— Stiim]»s ..... 


2,180,200 

2,372,800 

2,340,200 

2,806,000 

X. — Mint 


120,252 

251,200 

163,300 

136,800 

XI.— Post Office .... 


0.'i0,07!» 

071,300 

087,600 

087,500 

XI I.— Tcdegrapli . 


215,0.11 

252,000 

218,700 

220,000 

XII1.'— Law mid .lusticc - . - 


710,342 

1,034,200 

1,082,000 

865,100 

XIV.—Police - ' - 


231,072 

274,300 

286,600 

801,400 

XV.—.M mine . t . . . 


455,000 

204,600 

678,000 

248,600 

XI'I.— Ediieiitioii ..... 


73,845 

7.0,100 

73,800 

88,400 

XI'II.—Intcnist ..... 


211,075 

220,500 

231,700 

261,000 

XVIIT.—Miscellaneous - • - - 


1,127,551 

763,200 

760,000 

060,700 

Army —M isoelluncous - ' - 


742,712 

002,400 

820,400 

730,000 

Public IVirks -MiseellaiMious ... 

a 

567,840 

406,000 

600,700 

641,800 

Total Heckipts - - - £, 
Deficit,iufiud ing PubiicWorka EztraordinaryCharges 

; 48,420,044 
1,610,167 

48,580,000 

1,020,460 

40,288,700 

2.801,244 

40,840,840 

8,518,160 

GRAND TOTAL - - - 

f. 

60,030,801 

40,613,360 

62,080,044 

62,863,000 ' 

Di'ficit, not inolnding Public Works Extraordinary') 
Charges ...... .j 

1,007,696 


070,471* 

' 


Fort Wiliiam, Financial Deptotment,! 

0 March 1860. I 
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OF INDIA, for the roar 1869-70. 


ExrKNDiTUBE OF India, for the Year from Ist April 1869 to Slst March 1870. 


exi'endituhe. 


Intenwt on Funded and TTufuiided Debt - 
Inierest on Special Loane for Public Works 

2. - Inteioflt on Service Fiirfds and other Accounts - 

3 . —Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 

4. - Land lO'vonuo • ... 

6 .—Forest ..... 

6 , —Excise on Spirits and Drugs 

7. —Assessed 'raxes ... 

y.— Customs - - * - 

0.—Suit ..... 

10.—0|)inni. 

11 —Stamps - • - . • . 

12.—Mint ..... 

1 .1.—Post Office - - - . - 

14. —Telegri*iih .... 

15. —Allowances to District and Villafte Officers 

16. —Administration and Public De))nrtmcnt 8 - 

17. —Law and Justice ...... 

18. —Police ........ 

111.—Murine 

20 . —Kdiieation, Science, and Art . - . . 

21. —Ecclesiastical - - - 

22 . —Medical Services - - 

23. — 8 tatioii<?ry and Printing ..... 

21 .—Political Agencies and other Foreign Services - 
25_Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and 

Engagements 

20 .— MiscefUinoous ...... 

27.—Su]ierannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Al¬ 
lowances ....... 

Army 


Public Works Ordinary:— 

Public Works 

Supeiiision and Cost of Laud for Railways - 
Loss by Exchange on Railway I'ransactions 
Olio per cent. Inc.ime Tax Grant 


Net Expenditure In England, including Stores - 
Guaranteed Interest on Railway Capital, less Net 
Traffic Receipts 


Total 


- £. 


Public Works Extraordinary;— 

Military .... 

Communications . 

Embankments ... 

Irrigation Works 
Special Fund Works - 
State Railways -{ij; 

Total - - - £. 

Total Expknditure - - - 

Surplus, including Public Works Extraordinary Charges 

GRAND TOTAL - - - £. 


Surplus, excluding Ptiblic Works Extraordinary Charges 


AfTlI.lL, 
18117-68. 


£. 

2,7611,1)72 
51,801 
824,113 
370,460 
1,01)5,1156 
2-.;0,4 10 
363,534 
33,314 
267,180 
32.5,520 
1,874,121 
!)2,1)56 
1)6,300 
461,061) 
360,517 
38,5,981 
1,121,360 
2,514,34!) 
2,434,125 
620,536 
783,51(1 
1.58,707 
3,52,310 
222 72!) 
241,801 

1,873,072 

072,!ll)2 

01 1,2.50 
12,063,407 

6,4.16,467 
I..0,525 
161,877 
11 1,416 


4 1,044,48,5 
0,852,416 

1,546,135 


BrnfiUT 

Kstimatk, 

1808-06. 

£. 

2,066,700 
60,600 
.517,.330 
231,646 
2,1.38,760 
278,680 
201,660 
01,000 
180,150 
4 11,000 
1,607.780 
101,100 
I no,,500 
083,48(1 
442,500 
300.520 
1,I40,;'2(I 
2,857,580 
2,502,1.50 
558,800 
!l()4,ll)(l 
11;2,520 
3(10,670 
220,100 
231,0.50 

1,64 8,060 
27(1,701) 

033,300 

12,601,720 

3,1.58,480 
221.360 
122,700 


38,625,600 

0,362,400 

1,202,000 


46,437,336 1*40,521,20(1 


210,265 

382,613 

601 


602,402 


60,080,801 


00,030,801 


1,303,880 
4.31,210 
27,(160 
BO1),(lO0 

470,000 


3,002,01)0 


40,013,360 


49,613,360 


Rimtii.Aii 
Estimate, 
1868 06. 


£. 

2,084,21)0 

66 , 001 ) 

686,8.30 

502,741) 

2,076,381) 

270,250 

272,800 

20,0.50 

183,480 

386,770 

1,706,330 

66,82(1 

6.5,020 

617,21)1) 

482,310 

366,050 

1,148,210 

2,782,610 

2,43(1,29(1 

081,030 

855,10(1 

102,;(1() 

370,711) 

228,771) 

230,730 

1.012,770 
4_1 (I,()()() 

827,130 
12,803,22(1 

5,04 0,000 
3(13.010 
26,7(10 


41,31)0,56(1 

7,161,561 

1,077,030 


.50,256,17 I 


T 


Tniduded iiiideii^ 
Public Works 
Ordinary. 
852,500 
14,000 
420,000 
213,800 
330,673 


1,830,773 


62,080,644 


62,080,944 


DcTKirr 
Estimai Ji, 
1809-70. 

. 1 -. 

2,791,770 

618,71(1 
259,37 (I 
2,190,7 90 
284,850 
203,1)50 
.3(i,(i(.l() 
182,040 
365,270 
1,724,330 
!l(i,4IO 
80,470 
700,120 
4 17,001) 
3 15,530 
1,20-.,090 
2,8(;6,070 
2,374,2i)() 
473,390 
012,200 
106,100 
113,080 
227,790 
235.560 

1,880,160 

363,3!to 

7) 1,000 

12,850,111)0 

5,1.77,000 

l..:i,l5() 

14,000 


40,003,740 

0,850,75(1 

1.527,701) 


46,288,190 


1,050,(11)0 
1,055,000 
5(10,000 
I (13,800 
257,01)0 


3,505,'-'0(l 


52,8 53,OIK) 

-w 


52,85.3,60(1 


2,006,640 


52,050 


• Total, inolndiiig tranafert hum Fublie Worica Extraordinarr, 48,343,360 U 


Edmard Qay, 

Offg. Dep. Comp. Gen. of Aooounts. 


E. F, SLarriton^ 
Comp. Gen. of Accounts. 


R. B. Cltu}mian, 

Off. See. to Gov. of Indio. 
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appendix to bepobt pbom the 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE OP EXPENDITURE IN ENGLAND AND IN 

INDIA FOR 1869-70. 



ExrKNDITUBB. 

Total. 


In India. 

In England 
(Net). • 


£. 

. £• 

£. 

IntcrcBt on Debt - - - * - * 

2,704,770 

1,504,250 

•4,200,020 

Civil DcpartmcnlR . . - - - 

18,034,030 

1,670,442 

. 20,604,072 

Military -. 

12,850,000 

3,002,001 

10,060,001 

Marine ....... 

473,300 

400,837 

883,227 

Public Works—Ordinary . . - - 

5,851,000 

170,100 

0,021,210 

Total - - - 

40,003,740 

0,800,760 

47,700,400 

Guaranteed Interest on Railway Capital, less 
Net Traffic Receipts . . . . 

- 

1,527,700 

1,627,700 


40,003,740 

1 

8,384,450 

40,268,100 

Public Works Extraordinary ... 

2,053,800 

1,312,000 

• 3,506,800 

GRAND TOTAL - - - £. 

43,157,540 

0,006,450 

62,863,000 


Edward Gau, 

Offg. Dy. Compjt. Geni. of Aoctg. 

E. F. Earriion, 

Comptr. Genl. of Accta. 

H, D. Chapman, 


Fort VVilliiim, Financial Department,\ 
0 March 1800. J 
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Appendix, No. 8 

# . . . 

ABSTRACT of the Pboceedings of the Council of the Governor-Genei*al of 
Imiiu, assembled for the purpose of niukiug Iaiws ami Regulations under the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament 24 & 25 Viet. c. 07. 


The Council met at Govcrnnicut IK-use on Siituiduy, the- 2iid April ISIO. 

PUESEiM’: 

Hi« Excellency the Viceroy and Govenior General of Iiidin, k. i*., <’.. e. s. i. 
presiding. 

Ilia Excfliency the Cninmnniler in (’hicr. k. «•. a., o. c. s. i. 

Major General tlie MonouruOre Sir II. M. Diirund, c. b., k. c. s. i. 

The HonouruUle John Strachey. 

The Honourable Sir Kicliard Temple, k.c. i. 

The nonourahle J. Fitzjaines Stephen, g. c. 

The Honourable Oordun S. Forbes. 

The llououruble I). Covvie. 

Colonel the Honourable 11. Slracliey, c. s. i. 

'I'he lluiiourable Francis Stenart t'hapman. 

The lipnoiirable J. 11. Ihtlltni Smith. 

The Honourable F. U. Cockerell. 


’ FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

: INCOME TAX HILL. 

The Honourable Sin Rk iiaiio Temcee, in moving (or leave to inliodnco a Hill for 
imiursing duties on Incimie and Fiolils. .said : — My Lord, 1 have now (o |)i(Soiit the Hudget 
for British India (hr the official year 1870-71, this being tlie llth annual statement pre- 
smled to the Lcgislafive Council. During iny absence from India for six months of tlie 
year 1860-70, the finances were adminis'ered by iny lioiioiirable' colleague Mr. .lolin 
Stincliey, and some of the measures whii h 1 sliall beii'after have to mention were eom- 
menced or. carried on by him. Tim ability and carelulness with which he conducted the 
administration are too well known to your [.ordsliip and to the Comicil to require any 
iuriher comipendation from me. 

On this, as on former occasions, my alafemenl will 1 o divided iido tbrte parf.s, iiumeiy, 
the actual account (or the past year IH08-<5!i; i(ic regntar e.stimatc for (he vein just cfoseif, 
1860-70; and the budget estimate lor the eiirrmt year, 1870-71, now eonnnencing, 

. Before adverting to t(ie tluee divisions in the ordci uliovc namid, 1 must explain certain 
inimovcments now made for the lirst time in the. mode of exliiliiling tlie figures. 

In the first place, I am about to show the account of the working of tlic State railway, 
and the account of the Government witli the .several guaranteed railway companies, in tlie 
same manner as all other parts of the public accounts, that is to say, tlie real receipts will 
be sliowii'on the rece ipt side, and the full paymcMils on the cxpendiluic side. Hitherto, a.s 
the Gouncil will lemeiubcr, tlic plan luilowed bus hern a difieicnt one. For instead of 
showing the rt'Cei|)ts on one side and the payments on ihe otlier, that is tieaiing the account 
in the gross, we have shown nothing at all on the receipt side, ami only the mtt payuieut 
(after deduction of receipts) on the other side. This lias been the meaning of tlie item 
which ban hitherto appeared in our financial .sfateinenls, undi r the designation ofguaianiced 
railway interest, less nett traffic, reecipls. In itiy exjiosition of last year, I furnished a sum¬ 
mary of the main facts from which that iinporiant item was derived, ’namely, ihe gross 
amount of interest payable by the State to the shareboldeis of the guaranteed companies, 
then the amount recovered by the Stale from the traffic receipts', and so on. Whether the 
Council was able to follow in^ through that explanation, 1 cannot say. Hut I (ell at the 
time that it was hardly a satisfactory circumstance tlial so much had to be said to cluci- 
dute an item which ought not to need such elucidation at all, and which ought to bo in i's 
nature apparent from the face of the statement. Subst quenlly this consideraiioii furriier 
forctd itself upon me. The figures of all other depaitments are exhibited not in the nett 
but in the gross. No other heavy payment is shown in diminished proportions by reason of a 
set-off. It this were to be done generally, then tife finum ial statements would lose Jialf 
their clearness, and the publicity half its value; and the real nature of the income and ex¬ 
penditure would not be intelligiblci Why (hen should an exception be made in the case of 
the railway expenditure, which has been (or years a large and growing item in the charge 
aide of our financial accounts ? There is’no good leason whatever for thi.“. On the con¬ 
trary the public has a char interest in seeing this part shown in the same way as all otlier 
0.59. 3 Z parts 
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« parts of tlip nccount. For the payments by Government of interest now approach the sum of 
Appcnm, No. 3. „iillions sierliiifj annually. How is tlie vapid accretion of this interest to be appreciated, 
if it is not shown in the annual statements ? On the otlier hand, the set-off against tliis is the 
amount of nett traffic receipts, that is, the gross traffic receipts, less working expenses. Tliis 
also is liu)>pily growing fast, and now exceeds-2} miiliona sterling. But stilPit is, and will 
probalrly for some time remain, itiuOequute; in other words, it is, niid will be less than the 
intcrcht payments. But we l) 0 |ie that this may gradually approach nearer to the balance of the 
.account; and it concerns every one to know flow (iir this disiiablc approximation is or is not 
being attained. This f!e|ij.n(ls on the devidopment of railway traffic and liic economy of work¬ 
ing expenses. Indeed the working expell^es now amount to nearly four millions sterling per 
annum, and constitute virtually a branch of public expenditure in wliicli the public is as 
nearly concerned as in any other branch. These points are not only fraught with general 
interest, but also iiffect tlio’ultimate tinauciul result and the determination of surplus or 
deficit. 1 therefore projiose to show tlie two great items cacli on its proper side of the 
aceouni,' This coursi! too stiiclly accords with the terms of the eoiilract between the State 
and till! companies. After providing for the regidar payment by (iovernment to the com¬ 
panies of tlie five per cent, interest on the capital paid uf*, tb6 contract goes on to say that 
“ all monies reeeivi d by or on account of the Railway Company in India • • * shall 

be paid into t lie Treasury ” of Goveriiinent ; thai.ilie “nett receipts, after deducting .all 
Slims *. • * for the current e^epenses of working the railway ” * * * “ shall 

be ajiplii'd in the first place towards the discliarge of the, interest payable" by the Go¬ 
vernment. 

Ill the second place, as the Council will recollect, the practice has been to exhibit the 
cxjieiulitiirc in Jmlia in detail under tlie niuin heails or briinclies, and then to show the ex- 
pcndilme on account of India iii England in the lump or aggregate. JSeveithelcss the 
expenditure in England was, for ilie most part, not divisible under any new or separate 
beads, hut'really jicrtained to the several branebes of the adniinisiiatiun in India. Still it 
was not divided nor classified in our financial statements. Its aiiiount is very considerable, 
being aliiiost lU,(tot).Oot)or more tlian 2‘2 per cciit. of our total expenditure. Though, 
of course, elassified for official purposes, it has heretofore remained absolutely unclassified 
' in our fiiiaiieiul statcnii Ills. C)ii<‘coiisecjuencc bus been ibis : that the expenditure shown 
scparaleiy iu our regular financial statements bus never represented the full anil coinplefe 
cost of many of ouv greatest depaitnie.nts, sucli as Army, Marine, Public Works, Interest, 
and Olliers, That.the inr.iiigemenl is so far im|)rovable seems to be. beyond ciuestion. Last 
year 1 ditl present a sii|)plenieiit ii'y slalcniciitcalculated to meet the w'ant. But this year I 
iiave ineparcd the statcinciit with a combination of the figures derive d fhnn India and from 
England; so that fiicy now display the full cost of each tiranLl), whencesoever deiived and 
wlicrcsot ver incurred. The formal and principal statement being thus comprehensively 
prepared, supplementary .statements arc added, showing how much is spent for each liead 
iu India and .how much in England. 

In the third ])lace, the water rent paid by the landholders for the water obtained from 
the Stale, canals lias been transferred from the heading of public works income to the 
heading of bind revenue. ‘ The amount is impoitant, being inorti tlian 600,000 f. or half a 
inilb'iii. Tile public works income jiropcrly mcluilis only sale proceeds of oM stores and 
other items technically culled lecoverics, with wIiIcIl ,c.iniil-vvater rent has, of course, 
nothing to do; whercus this water ipnt is ineome derived by the State from its mcasnres 
for improving flic laud by means of irrigation. 

In the fourth placej the item of “Allowances to Village Officers ” has been combined with 
the cxpciiililure ielating to land levcinie, and is no longer shown in a separate headiug; 
and for it lias been substituted a heading, “ Minor Departments,” under which will De 
shown the charges of the trigonoinetiictil, topographical, and geological surveys, and other 
dcpiirimerits not readily assjgnab'e to any other existing head. 

In .the fiftli pkee, fiom the heading of “ Education, Science, and Art,” we have eliminated, 

. fis just c.xplaincd, the cost of the Survey department. The survej'.x, though scientifically 
conducted, arc executed in but a small degree for purposes of science and ailmost entirely 
for fiscal, engineering, and other practical purposes. On the other hand, it is of consequence 
,to all those who are interested iu the moral uutl intellectual progrtss of India that the true 
charge for education should be shown on tlie face of the statement. Heretofore tile precise 
progress of tliis important -item bus not been perceptible from the statement; and never 
could be so, wliile other and foreign cliutges were mixed up with it. On this occasion, 
then, the figures which I exliibit are tho.se„ for education alone. 

In the sixth place, the abstract, which the Council will renumber having seen on former 
occasions, under tlic title of “ Statement of Estimated Cash Balances,” has been superseded 
by an improved casli statement, exhibiting an abstract of the entire financial transactions of 
Britisli India, and allowing, iu a clear form, how, for each year, the total disbursements 
of ftll kinds are actually met, or, in other words, how the ways and means of each year are 
provided. . . . ' 

So.much, then, for the improvements in the form of the statements, and I roost ask the 
Council to remember, that by reason oftbese improvements, the figures I now gire will not 
be cnmpatable, in detail, with those I gave la.st year, though the uitiitiate result Tvifi be duty 
comparable. 

After this preface (the length of which will be excused fi-om regard tolhe imiportence of 
the topics), I proceed to the actual account of the past year, 1866-1806. 

The icceipts were 61,667,668/., or mcne ttian 61) millions steiling. The ordinary 

expenditure 
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expenditure ainounte<) to 54,431,088/., or iienr 64^ millions, causing a dcficil of 2,774,030/., AppBaii>*> No. 8. 
or 2f millions of rcceipis, as conipred with ordinary e xpenditure. 

In my last financial exposition I explained ihal there would be a deficit in thiit^yoar of 
income as compared with ordinary expenditure, 'i’lie deficit was then estimated at 
970,471 /., or one million, Thai estimate was necessarily incomplete, h. ing based on eight 
months’ actuals and four months’ estimaie ; the lust lour months, too, com^ituling tlicMnost 
important and criticul part of tlie year. S:ill, the iliffcrence between the estimate mid the 
result is vety considerable; mid 1 must, as briefly as possible, lecapitulate tlie leasons. 

'Iheso reasons have arisen in small part only from shoitcomiiius ol receipts on the whole. 

Exclusive of the railway cumingx, the rcceipts iii India indeed weiv 4!i,<)V7,0(i7/. actual, 
against 49,288,790/. of the rigidar estiiiuitc, the dilleionce less being 218,•l.'irt/., nr one- 
fourth of a million. I altribule tins to the fact of the yield of (Im Malwa er Ilombiiy opium 
having-been ovci -estimated by us. Tiie amdunl indei-d taken was fair enoiigli us compmed 
with the actuals of the two preceding years ; Init tlie last four monllis of ihe year pr-ived 
abnormally unproductive, and these weie ihc uiontlis a Inch did not come within the regular 
estimate. 

The differencej then, between tlio cstinmied and the aetiiiil d( fieit was caused mainly by 
excess of expenditure. In the first place, an item of fiO.'i,!J22/, is l)iMngliiaboui by chmging 
in the accounts the liabilitij-s of the (Tovernment in respect to the late military and me-licul 
funds, which existed chiefly for the In iiefil of the widows of deceased ollicers. The 
arrangements made on the transfer of the fund jnovided that assets should be gradnully 
year by year appropriated by I lie fjovcniivieiit, wbicli wiis, on the other liaml, to pay all 
the ponsioiiH and iillowiniees. 'I'he Iranshr oecnrred during 11UJ7-08. It eonniieiici d in 
that year, and came into full wperati'-n during the year under considi rution, IwiiH ii!». At 
the outset, these pensions disbursed in Eiigl.nid by the Secreluiy of State were not charged 
in the English expenditure, but w<-re held by ilie Soeretary ol Stale in a snsponse aecunnt, 
tlial is, in the occounl vuirent between lingliiiid ainl liidra, and wi re so held at the lime 
when my last flnanciul statement was niade. Ifiil iinisimieli as the Seer, tary ol State has 
ruled that the pensions are to be included in the expcmlitiirc in England, and as they now 
conslitute a real charge against the levennes, we have, deeinod it best io ineliide them 
(subject to the sanction o! the Secretary of State) in tin- I'iiiglisb expenditure once for all ; 
and to Anally adjust the aeeoiint. The uniouiit thus to be charged comes, us above slated, 
to 717,734/. of wbicli two-tliirds lelatc to tin-year lH(i8-tiU, end the lest to l!ie previous 
year, 1867-08. Of this sum, 211,812/. hiid alreudy been provided for, being elinrgeirin ihe 
Madras accounts. The remuinder, or .'>00,922/.,‘has now been added, and the whole 
charged in the English iici r'imts. 

Another cause was an exee.-s of 492,004 /. on the cxpendituic on Piihlie Winks Oiiliiiavy. 

This arose partly on works emergently undeitaken in dislricis 6iilfering Ijoin droiiglit or 
famine. Owing to certain del) cts in the eonlrol of .the 1‘iibtic Woiks liepartnieni, sonic, 
portions of the gfmils lor extraorilinuiy woiks were made use of for the onliiiary works, 
and the circumstmlce was not known to the depaitnn nt when it rendered iUs estiiiiale to 
me at'the time of liiy last fmaneiul statemeuf. The oci nrrenee of this excess, and the fact 
of its not being known in time, iinllllubtedlv indicalcd, as I liave above staUd, defeefs in 
financial control. Those defects, bavi-now been cmerully searclnd out. and rciiieilies ere 
being H|'<))lied whicli will, we hope, prove clfectiial I'oi piavention in iuiiirc. 'Iheir ellicacy 
will be tested by experience. 

Then there was an excess of 10(5,340/. in the Army exjii iidiliirc, arising partly from the 
high prices of provisions m ilronght-stricken dotriofs, ami jiartly lioin field operations on 
the frontier. There was net exc. ss i xpeiiditure again in the civil deiiailmeiit.s, chiefly in 
Marine^ Interest, and Miscellaneniis, uniounting in all to 30(1,541/. 

These several items, together witli a l) w others with which I eaiiiiot detain the C’ouncil, 
account for the difierenee hetwtien the eslimuted deficit of one luiliion and the actual deficit 
o( 2)} millions. 

Besides the ordmary expenditure above alluded to, there was during tlie year an^i xtra- 
oixlinary expenditure of 1,370,613/., or 1 j millions devoted in nt-arlyeiiual. proportions to 
irrigalinn, to Bombay special fund wuirks, and to the ))uichasc of the State llnilwuy in 
South Eastern Bengal. 

Thus, the past year lOfi.tl-tll) ends with a deficit of mlllioiis, anti this circumstance 
suggests the following observation. The Council will remember that, in my hist fiiKuicial 
statement, I )mt the deficits ol’ the three years, i«(}(!-07, 1867-68, and i868-Gt>, at 4^ 
millions. This was on the su])position that the deficit of 18C8-tl9 would be one million, 
whereas it is now seen to be 2jf millions. Thus the comes up to millions. I ilion 
showed that there had been an expenditure of 3^ millions on new- barracks, wbieli liuil been 
undertaken fiartly in Uie belief that ihey would not be treated as ordinary works, and would 
be excluded from the ordinary account. From that jioiiit of view the new bariacks « ouhl 
bare mainly accounted for the deficits. But now this can no longer bo said. I'hc deficits 
being 64 millions, of which only 34 can be accounted for by the barracks, and arc su>- 
oeplibie of special justification," it must be admitted that- the remainder, 2j millions, are 
due to excess of expenditure accepted as chargeable against ciirrent income, and represent 
deficit pure and simple witliout such special justification. 

So much then, in .brief, for the actual account of the year that is passed, 1868-09. I 
now i«ve.to advert to the year just expired, 1869-70, the figures for which arc derived 
chiefly from actual accounts and partly from estimates. 

F^rr 1609.^70, then, the recsetpts are taken at 52,942,482 1., or 63 millions, which amount 
0,69. 3 21 2 exceeds 
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Ap^ndk, No. 8. cxc-rrclti hy 1. or three-fourths of a million, the sum of 52,242,940 1. or 52^ millions 

estininiftl in my linancial statement of March 1809. The Council will remember that 
thi sc ti^iiiTK nili not uclmit of simple cumpariantt with that statement by reason of the in¬ 
clusion of the nett railway traffic rccsipts and of the receipts in I'inginnd. 

This increase of receipts has uri^en notwithstanding failure of the customs and the opium 
to yield the amount istimaled in tlie biidsiot. Thecustoms revenue was taken at 2,778,>500/.; 
it is now expected to,yield only 2,410,500 /., showing a dilference less of 357,()00 or about 
one-t'ltd of a million, The opium revenue was taken ut 8,280,640/.; it is now expected 
to yield only 7,9.53,H00. /, showing a diflurence less of 832,740 /., or pne-third of a million. 
This falling ott of opium revenae has occurred entirely in Tljiigal, w,here the price per chest 
was estimated ut 1,380 rupees, or 133 /., while only an average of 1,199 rupees or 120/., 
has been realised. . In the Madras and llombay Presidencies, tlie rate of duty on salt has 
been raised from Jix. 1. It. 0, per niauiid to /is'. 1. 13, 0. for the latter half of the year. Hail 
itntit been lor tbis additional duly, the deficiency in tlie salt revenue would have beencon- 
sideraiilc. On the whole, it may be .said that the salt estimate has been just maintained 
and no more. There have been also other items of ilcOciencies, which, together witii the 
above two main item-, bring iij) tlie uross deficiency of regular estimate below budget 
estimate to 899,222 /„ or neaily one niillioii. 

Tlie Council will tticn ask how, desjiite of this deficiency, is a nett result of increase on 
the uhole arrived at ? WcJl, it is arrived at as follows. Tiiere is afi increase of 461,778 /., 
or nearly lialf a inillioii in land revenue. This is caused partly by the adjustment in account 
of the accnmnlated proceeds of the sale of waste IuikU, the Govcinnicnl promissory notes 
in which these funds vveic iovcatrd •liaviiig berm cancidled, and debt to that extent having 
been reduced. Also in the I’nnjab and notably in the Madias Presidency, the collections 
of the revenue luive proved more favourable than was exjjccted. There is an increase of 
71,9 13 /. in trilmics ; tliis arises from the partial cupifulisation of the political contributions 
payable by his higlinc.ss the Maharaja llolkar. The increase of 151,600 /. under the head of 
asscs.sed taxes is entirely pi odneed l>y the additional one ]ier cent, income tax imposed for the 
laitei lialf of the year, without whiirii there would have been a deficiency. The yield of ihe 
additional duty is estimati d at 3.5o,ooO /. There is taken an increase oi 448,472 /. under the 
head of miscellaneoiis; this arises chieliy from adjnstinent of accounts consetjuent on the 
arrangements regarding the p)lice siipei iviinnation fund and the transfer to Government of 
the Bombay Medical fund. The army reiadpts show an increase of 181,760/. These main 
items, togiMhcr with some lc.ssei- items, biing up the total increase to 1,508,764 /,, or over 
1J million. And ihus on tbe whole the receipts of the year are now taken at an increase 
over the budget. 

On the other hand, the ordinary c.vpcndiiurc in 1800-70 was estimated in the budget at 
.')2,190,290 /., or nearly mi lions; it is now expected to rise to 58,568,076 /. or upwards 
of iniilloiis, shoyvjiig a dill'ercnce more of 1,377,786/., or H million. • 

This excess has occurred )iol\viihstaiulin,g that the c.vpenditurc on public works ordinary 
has been rednecd to 6,0'(0,.3!i.>/., inst(*a(| of 5,834,100/, jirovidvd in the' budget, showing a 
reduction of 793,705/., or thrce-foiirtbs of a million. TMicre have been also varidii> savings, 
suih as 83,938 /. ill lltc Post Ofllec, 17,673 /. in the lilf^tric Telegraph, 39,800 /. in fduca- 
tioii, which, to'gcllici with otiu r iicnis, bring up the total ikcrease of charges to 1,107,131 /, 
or over one million. , 

line again the Council will ask, how coine.sii that, despite these reductions, the total 
churgcB and expenditure show an incio.t.sc on the wliolc ? The answer is that in several 
departniculs tjiere have been iucrcascs over the budget estimate, some of which I must 
now explain. 

In the Iwo ileins of interest on piililic riebt and on other accounts, there, are incfcases of 
73,516 /. and 124,925 /. This has arisen from the proportion of unclaimed dividends having 
been less than was i xpected ; from the cliurging to our accounts of certain interest pay¬ 
ments on iKxount o( the rxpedition (o Abyssinia, which amount we hud hoped to recover 
from tier Majesty's Government: aud from the raising in India of a loan of two and a half 
millions for public works extraonlinary. When the budget was framed, we believed it most 
probable that this public works loan would be raised iiuTmgland, and duringthe latter half of 
the year, in ubich case instalment» of inicre.styould not fall within this year. Subsequently we 
received the Secretary of State’s sanction to laise theambuntin India, and we preferred to bring 
the loan out at an early period: eotisequcntly the jraynieiit of interest has fullenwitlrin this year. 

The iiicrea'-e on forests of 35,084/. leads to tnore thun corresponding increase of revenue. 
Tire same remark applies to the increase of 123.870/. in tire payments for opium. This 
arises from the yield of the o|(iuni crop being better than was anticipated when my budget 
was frannd, and consequently greater quantities of the drug being brought to the store¬ 
houses, Under the contracts with the cultivators, the quantity brought by them must be 
paid fur. Such payments in a fiscal point of view are not, indeed, to be regretted, as they 
conduce, on the other hand, to enhancement of revenue. 

The Police charge was estimated at 2,874,200 /., and lids now risen to 2.440,900 /., 
showing an increase of 66,610/. This difference, which would* have been Wger but for 
counteracting economies, has been caused by the delay in carrying out the abplnion of the 
Police Buperanmiaiion fund. The delay has arisen (notwithstanding this Council having 
passed the requisite law) from the difficulty of arranging dbe details'with the eevend loom 
Governments. The excess charge caused by the delay is neutralised by the coosequeut 
increase in the assets credited under Miscellaneous. 

There is an increase of 381,882 /. in Marine. This partly nrises from otnr having cheiged 

off 
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ofTfiiiiilly (IS expenditure the snm or iwivancfs on account of the Mnlla or Port Canning Appendix, No. 

Port Fund, whidi it is prudent to treat as irn eovcrable; and from our |)roposing, after - 

protracted inquiry, to remit a portion of a long outstanding del)t due by the Cab ntta Fort 
Funri to the Government. In tliis heading, too, is iiu lnded a sum of 45,000 /. as a contri¬ 
bution by the Governnienlof India towards the cost of the naval force which Her Mi jcsty’s 
Government is to maintain in the F'ast linlinn waters. Tliis is a iu!w charge, entered under 
instructions from tlic .Secretary of Siatc. It was liardly possible to ^rrovide for these in the. 
original r’stiniute, as there was no infonnution at llnii time as to whither these ehiiiges 
would accrue at all, or in what year they would fall. 

Tile increase of 448,7'J8 /. in IVIisi olliineons is mainly due. to ditference hot ween the aclinil 
ond the I stiinato of the loss hv exchange on .Si (‘lelarv of State’s hilb and to the charge for 
the freight of stores from Eimlatid. '1 he charges of the I’olitieal departincnl have incrense.d 
by 152,290/. This increase niises from the iiaymenls and presents made to tin- Aiiu er of 
Cithul, M hid) were inadvertontly omitted liom the estimate. 

Tile increase of :f03,972/. in supeniimuatiou allowanci s arises from the adjusting- of the 
flcconnts of the Military Fiiinl nheady explaineih When the budget was framed, the 
amount of these pensions (.39(5,202/i) was < iil(Tcd hv the Sccretaiy of State in his remit¬ 
tance account, and not (except the Madras portion ( 120 , 000 /.), winch was i-ntered in the 
estiniatis in li.din) included in the charges. Mat we have deemed it necessary (suhject to 
the sanction of the Mccretfti v of .Slate) to take ti'e n inaiiider, 27f>,7i)2/., out of the Eng¬ 
lish reniiUunco account, and to charge the whole in the rtgolar expcndiinte in Eiigluiul. 

There is an incrraac of 422,8:il/. in'the army charges, ol'which 2!i2,8!51/. accrued in 
England for stores, iiirloiigh allovvnnccs, and pension*, and the rest in India, from the high 
prices of food nml a vaiioly of h sscr raascs which it avouIiI he tedious to detail. 

These items', together with sorni others, for wldcli 1 need not stop, bring up tin- total 
increase to 2,484,917 /., or two and a naif millions. 

1 have now staled the causes of all the viniiitions in eslimale mi both sides of the account. 

That the iiinouiit of these v'lr ations slioulrl he so lari, c is matter for regret. One main 
cause is traceable to the difhcultv of adjusting the aci-onnts under a necessarily eoaijilcx 
Byslein dealing with a great \aiicly of iniciTsis. And if it hi' diflicuit to adjust, these 
aci‘OUiits with certainty, liovv much more diH'/-nll i- it In estimate Itcforeliaiid whaj (orin 
the adjastmenl will iiltiiiiately take, and what its prcci.se result will he. Tins years, ecial 
eHiirlshave been made to clear oil'all old accunnts, and to have, the books us unenciiiiibci-ed 
as pofisihle for future years. The sulijcet has my imecasing attention. 

The items of exjicnditure as above specified are taken tfoin the combiiu d figures, Indian 
and English. It may be intcruslmg, however, to tlic Council to note exactly wliat ha* been 
the increase on the English figures tyken separately under the old heading of “ nett expen¬ 
diture in Enghuid, including stores.” I'lie amount then for this total set dowm in the 
budget, as taken from tin- iSecretary of Stale’s estimate, stood at l().9!)<i,i>50/., it is new 
expected to stand at l],H(i8,8(i9/., showing ao im ica.se of 872,119/. This has arisen paitlv, 
ns alrt-udy explained, from the Military Fund payments (.39(i,292/ ) not having been included 
in the estimates of charge, paitlv fiom the cost of stores lor the difliirerit d(’()artinenls in 
India, and partly from the increased allowances jiavahle under the new rules to civil and 
military officers. 

This particular puit of the expciidiliiie is, as the (.’ouncil know.*, iihdcr.the control of 
the Secretniy of Slate, and so far no remark, is required from iim. I should sav, however, 
that as regnida the “ rtores,” the Seerr lary of State only acts on hehnif ol the Government 
of India, like an agent, if the exjue'-sioii may he allowed. The st .res are oulcred by the 
India Office in Loudon on indents received from the Govermnent of India; and the 
Secretary of Stale’s e-tiimilc is .framed in refeieiice to those indents. It sometimes 
happens that emergent, indents are sent iionio from India within the year, and these must, 
pro tanlo, disturb the estimate, and for that much of distiirhancc the Government of 
India is solely answerable. Such has been the case this year in reference to a portion of 
the stores, t must add that heretofore the financial control in India over the im'qnts sen* 
hence for stores from England has been defective, and ineasnrcs are being adopted to 
render ii moic efficient in fitture. ^ 

'I'lius much on the dtjlails of the receipts and expenditure. In the budget it was estimated 
that there would be an equilibrium with a small surplus of 52,000/. lint the reecipls 
being now expected to stand at 52,042,482 /. or nearly 58 millions, and the expenditure at 
53,588,076 or more than 53i| millions, there is anticipated a deficit of 625,594 /. or more 
than half a million of receipts below oidiirury cxjienditiiro. 

besides (he above ordinary expenditure, there has been an expenditure extr.iordinary of 
3)010,743/., or upwards of 2^ milijoiis, on reproductive public works during the year, such 
as irrigation. State railways, and on Honibay special fund works. 

Instead of an estimateii equilibrium, then, (he year has ended with a deficit of n consider¬ 
able amount. In some respects, the adjustment of accounts has improved the figures 
on the recemt side; while fn some respects it has made .the figures worse on the expendi¬ 
ture side. If there are windfalls on the one side, there are unexpected drawbacks on the 
other. Also seme share in (he rexponsihiiity rests with the home authorities. But after 
allowing for all these considerations, 1 must fully acknowledge a deficit, for which we arc 
clearly responsible, and regarding which 1 desire to offer the following observations. 

As already seen, we suffered a hna^ disappointment in respect to our estimate of the 
opium revenue on the Ben^l side. This arose from a tail in the market price, which fall 
again is believed to have been caused mainly by the extension of opium cultivation in 
0.58. 3 z 3 China 
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Apjioiidix, No. 8- Cliinsi itsolf. We wire indeed aware that such cultivation was being in some degree 

- extended, hut tliere was no information at that time to lead to the apprehension that this 

extension would spread so mucli as it now appears to be spreading. The farther informa* 
tion since obtained of the extension was nui then available. For two years and more 
previous to the framing of the estimate, tlic prices had ranged at very high rates which 
indeed were well sastained up to the evie of tire budget being produced. There was no 
known fact to warrant the rate being taken lower iban what was then artually ruling. Still 
r'lj general and prudential considerations, wo took the price at an average of the realisations 
of the past three years, which brouglu out a rate less by 00 mpees, or 6 i. a chest less than 
whin we were then receiving. This estimate has indeed partially failed by reason of events in 
the interior of a remote, half civilized, and comparatively unknown country like China, the 
nature of which circumstances is even now hut vaguely ascertainable by us. 

Then the Cnstonis duties have fallen not only below tli^- budget, estimate, but also below 
the actual realisations of the two preceding years. There has been, as the. Council knows, 

II depression of trade not only in India hut in many otlier countries; and this lias mainly 
caused the falling otf ill oiir Customs. But when tiic budget was produced, there was not 
a single fact to indicate that such a depression was about to set in. Up to that date the 
Cu.stoins revenue had been increasing yearly lor several years ; that very year they botli 
iiUTca'-cd as was proved l»y the latest statistics anil fiscal returns. The authoiitaiive 
ciimniercial reports up to' date, though noticing fluctu.itions, and not in all respects sanguine, 
were yet on the whole (avoiirable ar^d liopefnl. There had indeed been drought in some parts 
of India, hut thiit had not up to date iiflectcd trade or Customs, and the prospsets of the 
season had recently improved. There iiad also been some modifications in the valuations 
cl the taiifTin favour of iheinercliaiits, hut this was allowed for in the estimate. 

I'loni the several financial siiiicnicnts made in this Charnher, the Council knows how 
con'taiit has liecii the riicrense in the State income of India. However, not even that 
normal increase was e.stiiinited for. The revenue was estimated at just the sum vyhieh liad 
been rcceiveil in the procetliiig year, and no moro. . A slight increase only was taken on 
accoiiiii of Bilditioiml taxation. Docs not this look jirima fanta ns if the estimate was 
mofleratc '! 

Tiuse cause.s (wliicli were, as I oontetul, misfortunes hardly to he foreseen), together 
with lesser circumstances with which I need not now trouble tiic Council, threatened the 
Government of Judin with the prospect III a serimis deficit. How has this prospect lieen 
met 'i Why, by increasing resources, that is, by 'addilional income lax, and additional salt 
dutvj on the one hand, and by rcdueiiig [luhlic works ovdinaiy expenditure on the other. 
Moreover there have heen numerous savings and ret.reiiehineiils cariied out in ail the pro- 
vinci H ol India (for which the general fiminee is imiiji indehted to the cordial exertions of 
the several local (./ovcninients), whielril. wonlii ho tedious to specify, but of which the total 
efl’col is rsfinmtcd at 21)0,000/. The coiidiiidn of tin; year’s finance has heen b' ttercd by 
the above measures to the extent nf i.'to.ooo/. on the leeeipt side, and 093,786/. on the ex¬ 
penditure side, the total improvcnieiit being lepicseiiled by ],r)2;i,785/. or million. 

When introducing into tins (Council in Noveniher last the Bills lor extra taxation, 1 stated 
that ev 'ry " eli'yrt would he made to de,stroy the reriiainiiig deficit, to run it hard, to break its 
^hack, so to speak.” This |>ionii.:e n laled ol course to leceipts und'exptnditure in India. 
Tlie figuics show' that it is in a tiiir way of being Inlfilled. 

These Iasi figures, lioweyer, are not aliogetlicr actnal.s, but belong to the regular cslimatc. 

III India these regular x’stimiitcs have someliines liecn so fur falsified by results as to have 
(iccpiired an ooiinons sigiiifn ance. ' On previous oceasions the jirartice has hem to li•ante 
these, regular estimates on eight months’actuals iind foni months’esliiniili's. In some re¬ 
spects the actuals did not cxteiul to eight months,.but only to sevoi or even to six, This 
metlnid left a large margin for unceitainty, lor the four months of estinisite were, as 1 have 
explained once lo-day, about the four most important in the year, and the very ones when 
the finiiiiciiil transactions vroro the largest. The regular esiiniale which I now present, how- 
,ev«vi', ought to he of a better kind, for it is based on eleven months’ netunls for nearly all the 
receipts and for all civil’expendiliire in India and 10 months for army, marine, and public 
works; leaving only one niontli, or in some eases two months, for estimate, which estimate 
i.s hiised again on tbe actuals of the last months of former years. , But oven for the last 
month we have o'htiuned actual data for some important branches oii the receipt side 
espcciiiHy. 

Anothci‘cause of the uncertainty in the regular estimates has been the, adjustment of 
ninny items in the twelth month. And iliis cause may |)€rhaps to some extent operate to 
throw out pans even of the regular estimate 1 miw present. We have striven to ensure 
these adjustments hein^; made more and move regulaily month by month ;*so that the pres¬ 
sure may cease to be tin own on the close of the year. 

Still after allowance shall have heen made for all that cun fairly be said in defence ofour 
estimates and accounts, the recurreiice of deficits in time of peace, and the discrepancies 
between estimates and results wliidi have so fref|ut'nlly liuppehed, do conipel us to searii^ 
for and remedy whatever defects there may be in our system. 'Despite the many improve¬ 
ments that have been eflected, the result proves that some defects must stiV retHein. Two 
main defects I have above intlicated—one of which was vital, oertainly. "Iftey have 
been, us we bops for the most part, remedied. We shall strive to make thie remedy 
more and more complete after encli year’s exi^erience. < 

Over and above these, however, there doubiiess are lesser defeeta. Addressing this 
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Council in November last, I said '* We must examine more thorougbly timn beretoforc the Appendix, No. 

monthly statements of actual receipts * * * We have such an examination now ; but wc - 

must hare it more strictly in future: we iuu»t check our financial conclusions more iiiime- 
diately by actuals u]> to the-latest (lay; we must h)|sc our estimates more strictly on the 
actual results up to da'te, and less on gi neial conclusions.” 

I need hardly add that we are acting, and shall act more and more closely on these views. 

Having thus dfealt with the yeais 1868-01) and lH«t» - 70 , I arrive at the third and most 
impoitant part of my''xpositiori, namely, the Ludsrel estimate for 1870-71* 

The receipts are takeual.'>‘i.327-,7a8/., or .ISi millions, to be couipiued with the t>2,1)4*2,482/. 
or 63 millions estimate lor the year just chwin^, l«Ct)-70. 

The land revenue estimate is an uggrogntc of the csiiuiates rccttivctl from the local 
Guvermnents, which have noi been materially departed from in any case. There is a de¬ 
crease of 613,840/. as eompured wiili the previous year, of which tlie leturn was swollen by 
the inclusion ot the wusie land reccipis and the collection of some arre.irs. 'fin; cHecis of 
the drought of 1888-Oft have been felt throughout 1809-70. The stocks of gram in si mc 
parts of the country are beljeved to have be omo exhuusled. Tins rains of last scin-oii, 
though somewhaldeluyed, w* ns ultimately abundant. In many provinces the harvests have 
been good. In some districts, liow<?ver, there an; still fears. On the whole, the advent of 
tile ensuing rains must lie looked for with some anxiety. 

The decrease of 28,070/. under triliuies arises'from the eapitalizatioii of the Hulkar 
tributes in 1809-70 ainjady alluded to.- 

The forest revenue siuiws a continued incroise, more llniii balanced, howevjir, by increased 
cost on the expel id iturr; >ide. 

Under Excise we venture to expect a small incre.ise of 39,300/, 

The item of assessed taxes T shall reserve for fiirtlier mention hereafter. 

Fur the Customs we have only taken ‘2,110,600 /., heing the same amount us tliat whieh 
we have received in the year just expired, during which so much eommerciid depression lias 
prevailed. I'liat the pic.sent yield should not be grealer than it is, mnsl be reganled us uii 
unfavutirable indication respee.iing the condition of tin; peiiplc of India. In some plaei'sthc 
inbabilanis are imiioverislied by the lute drought, or are still iipprehensive about their cro|<a; 
and ure unwilling to buy Enrojican •clothes or otlier things comparatively luxurief, until 
they are sure of their food ; ail which eircninst.incc's caui-e the up-country miirUets to 
continue slack. Still inmost parts of India the pimjilc are advancing in prioperity as 
much as ever ; and regard being liad to this con>ideralion, a r(;vival of trade miglit be h. perl 
for. ^ Again, there have been Huetuations in llic trade: Jannai'y, u very impoilaiit monili, 
turned outhadiy; but February was better. March, the month just over, has been a liltle 
more favourable. On tiie other h.and, the repoits issued by the Calcutta (.’hainlier of 
Commerce linve been, and still aie, uafavouiabic, and the oj)' niiig of the Siie-z ('.anal has caus(;d 
sQine forestuluient of imports, and coiiHeqncntly of duty. 1 trust that things will not 
become worse tlian they ure, and that we shall receive at least as rlmch in llie year 1870-1 as w e 
have received in 1809-70, but I know no fact whieh would justify me in raising the 
estimate. 

We have carefully eonsid(?rcd the expediency of reducing or n mitting the export duty 
on rice exported from India and from Ihirmah. -Tliis liraneli of trade was for some inontlis 
much denressed, but has oi late shown sigii.s ol' improvement. The dcfircssion, however,, 
arose, ns wc believe, from ot'ncr cuu-es besides tin; duties. The prices of pro liiee are 
rising rather than falling. Tin; demands in Chjna and Japan seem likely to become more 
brisk ; indeed, scarcity i.s undcr.stood to prevail in some parts of Japan. Though fully 
Bonsible of the objections whieh can be urged against these duties, yet looking to the 
circumstances of the ease and to tin; financial exigencies of tin; time, we have decided not 
to propose any change in the duti(;a at present. 

We propose lo remit the expoil duly on shawls and on a few insignificant artich s ; and 
on tlie other hand lo hicludc some others in the tariff, and t<v levy the duty oft gulvaiiised 
iron ad valorem. These modifications aie nut expected to cause any loss of revenue, Thp 
shawl duties have operated as virtually iransil dues on the shawls from Cashmere, and as 
regards the llritish Indian shawls, it is well lliut- they should nut be weighted in their 
c«m;>eiition with the shkwis of other countries. 

In ray last statement I alluded to the progressive increase in the foreign trade of Bi iti.sh 
India, and I stated that the sum total of value had risen from 95 millions in 1800-07 to 
101 millioiiB in •1807-08. Since then the aseei tained trade of 1808-09 has amounted to 
100 millions in value. But alter some years of satisfactory piogression, t)>c year 1809-70 
i*.almost certain to prove one of retiogiission. We now possess the compfcle returns for 
nine months of*lhat year, and they show a dccriusc of 8 per cent, in value and 6 pur (-'ent. 
in quantity as compared with the corresponding [leriod of the preceding year. That the 
comparison as regards value should be less lavuurabic than that as regards quantity is 
accounted for by the fact that there has been n reduction of the vuluatiuus by laiitf. 8till 
tliiere is a falling off of 6 per cent, on the whole; and this is specially perceptible in some 
important stapleB ol tmpai*i« such as piece goods and metals, nlid of exports, such ns cotton, 
rice, and indigr). One important item of export, namely jute (fibres) has kept its place as 
wall as ever. The cotton export of 1808-09 amounted to 700,000,IJOO lbs., or 1 j millions 
^ bales; but the quantity for 1808-70 will prove considerably less. In 1808-09 there 
were millions of pounds of tea exported; the quantity for 1809-70 seems likely to prove as 
great. In 1868-09 tiiere were 48 millionaof pounds of coffee exported; the ouantity lor 1869-70 
will certainly prove less. The causes of the depression of trade must doubtless be sought ibr 
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ilppendix, No. 3. in otiior couiiu-ics besides India. But they have been aggravated by the drought and 
distrc-.s which have prevuileil in some |iaits of India itself. 

Tlic salt revenue lias been taken at 0,177,37U/., an amount consideinbly over that ni' the 
previous year, chiefly because the iucicased duty in Madras and Dunibny (6 annas per 
niauud) fs to operate for the whole of ltt70-71, whereas it operated for only Imlf of 
18(il)-7«. 

For the opiiiin revenue we have taken 6,))22,281 of wliio'i 4,900,281 pertain to Bengal 
and 2,ui 7,000 1. to Bombay. The Bengal esUii{ate hns- Imcn taken at 973 rupees or 07 /• X0«, 
j)ei chest »in 40,000 chests. F>>r. ihe (irst three (|Uiirlcrs of the year, ilie provision is, with 
the exception of a small deficiency of 1,104 chests, actually in store. For the lastqunrter, 
from the inforiu.ition given by the loe.al government, we trust that the number of chests is 
toleuibly certain. To provide it wc ouiht to sell 52,000 chests in 1871, a supply which we 
hope to he in a position to bring forward, but which is certainly not likely to be much 
exceeded. The real doubt is as to tlie price per chest, the calculation of wliicb solely depends 
on forecast. The price, as the. Counci! know, averaged 1,370 rupees, or 137/. 18«. per chest, 
in 1808-01). in 1869-70 it has avctageil 1,109 rupees or 110/. 18^. It has fulleii wit!) an 
unforlunale regulaiiiy from 1,324 iiipec.s or 132/. Hs., tit the beginning ofllie year, to 1,008 
rnpe..'S or loo /. O.v. at the close. So far as we cun judge fiom Cfliiiiaadvices and from local 
prices, the tendency is downwatds. The Government of India possesses now a mass of 
infill Illation, which, though imt always clear, docs in the main show that the cultivation of 
the drug is increasing, and ns likely to increase fuither, in China itself. So far as opinion 
goes, n-arly all anil lorilies believe that the opium trade of India with China will ba subjected 
to a degit;c of competition not herelofoc cxpeiicneed. Taking all these iliiiigs t igether, I 
aniiripaio the possibility of a fuillier fall in priecs, and Iiavi-considered the rates to which 
priees liavc fallen within recent experience. They have gone us low us 900and 850 rupees 
a chest. Though hoping that they will not again (idl so low, yet I consider that ho estimate 
of a higher average ihan 975 rupees or 07/. 10s. a chest would be safe ; and a reasonably 
safe, estimate we liiiist have. So also with the Malwu opium, having regard to fhe 
iiiaiiiCold fluctuations of the Bombay market from yfear to year, even from munth tou'onth; 
and to the prohabilily of its syinpatliismg with any full ou the Bengal side, I do not 
considei that any estiiiiate miieli over 2 millions would bp safe. We are, indeed, receiving 
2.^ millions (2,357,000/.) for the year just closed, which rjiiiie fulfils the cstiin.ite. But then 
>vc only received 1,800,000/. in the preceding year, when circumstances were more 
favourable than this, 'fhe estimate of the eurrent year, tliough icalised at last,- bus been a 
constant source of anxiety. Tlie present crop is icjiorled to have been seriously injured by 
unfiivouruhle weather, .luilsiiiig by all known cireuinstanecs, I should feiir th.it a fulling off 
may sliortly he looked for. So recently us Noveinijcr last, we were conltdeiilly ussnred by 
the authorities at Indore tiiat we sliould nut realise even two millions in the year 
just clo-ed. 

Oil the whole, it will he srfen that oiir opium estimate slam's at 0,022,281 /., or Oj millions, 
being less by 1,031,1.>0/., or one million, than the receipts of the pievious year; while our 
ex|»eiiditiiie is expected to rise by 104,910/. making a lolul delerioiatioii under lhi.s head of 
1,190,009/. 

Jtwill be observed that a decreiise of 1,604,600/., or 1 ,J millions under stamps, is balanced 
by an inciease of 1,602,700 /. tinder law and ju.stii e. 'I'his reprc.senla (Jio liansfer of the 
receipts ofjiulieial suniips (now levied under the no.v Court Fees Act) from the one head to 
the Ollier. 

The large decrease of 677,200, .or ^ million, under the head of miscellaneous, uri.ses from 
the fiet of there liaving been e.xlraordinary receipt.s, coinnionly known us “ windfalls,’’ in 
1809-70, which are not expecletl to rei Ur. 

Tlie railway receipts net are taken at .3,125,258/. at an increase of 211,084/. over the 
year )II^t passed, that is 6,795,058/. gro.ss earnings, les.s 3,009,800/. wmiking expenses, the 
traflie being represented by seven millions of ton.suiid 15 millions passenger journeys ; and 
all tins mi 4,840 miles of open line. These arc high figures; if realised, they will indicate a 
sutisiactoiy progress of railuay liaflic ; tliey are leiidcicd by the Fuhlic Works Depart¬ 
ment. Seeing that some 600 miles of new line me to lie ujiened in tlic year, increase of 
traffic may be looked for; but then tliere will be an increase of worRing e.xpcnses. On the 
whole, this item must be regarded as nc.ecs.sarily uncerlain, as being dependent on trullic, 
the growth of whicli We cannot exactly fore>cc. 

I now tuin to tile expenditure side, and siiull notice together, firstly, the items of the in- 
crea.se ; and, secondly, llic item.s of decrease. 

There is an. inciea.se of 270,032/. in interest. This incrcHse is due to our haviuT to pay 
a full year’s interest on tlie loans of 1809-70, on which only half a year’s WltUrest fell to be 
paid ill thill year; to a large amount of interest properly pertaining to 1809-70 licing thrown 
forward to 1870-71, owing to the lute arrival oftiie last Eugti.sli mail, and to a nevv loan to 
he raised this year, the particulars of which I shall explain presently. 

There is an increase of 117,806 fur forests, which is almost in'et by the corresponding ii\; 
crease of revenue. Also there is, us already staUd, an inciease of 164,910/. in opium,owing 
to extension of cultivation, and of 27,044 /. in exci.se for the purchase of opium fijr home emn- 
Bumpiion ; these items also tend directly to increase of revenue. Similar remarks apply to 
the increase of 103,290 /. in salt, attributable chiefly to the arrangements for the manufac¬ 
ture of aliinentaryv salt at the Sambhur lake in Kajpootana, and in various parts of North 
West Provinces, and of Oude, all which measures are connected wkh nscul improve- 
> niciit. 
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• The ii>«rease of 178,698/» in law and jnstice is dne chiefly to the transfer of discount Appendix, No. 8. 

ftroni stumps, the revenue from which is now to be credited as law and justice receipts, and -- 

to the churf;csfor tlie service of processes, which, with the cori espuiidhig receipts, aic now 
entered in the Imperial accounts. 

The iticrettse of 66,4987. in education will not he regretted. 

The increase, 126,081in superumiuatiun nlluwuuccs, Is due to the reductions in the 
police (which involve gratuity puyim nts) and to the anticipated opci ation of the rule for the 
compulsory retirement of public servants at the niie of 66 years. 

There arc amall increases under sev< rnl civil depiirtments, rucIi as land revenue, ecclesias¬ 
tical, medical services. These are inevitulile, as they are hrouelit about by tlin praniossive 
scale of salaries so frequently ollowo«l of late. In rec«»ut years it lias been thought more 
economic.d to sanction gradual progress towards u niaxitimni than to allow the muxifliuni at 
once. Of course, this practice, however grtod in ilscl/i does at fir^t cause the expenditure 
to rise slightly from one year to atiolhei. The inen ase in law and justice arises jiartly 
from a truusier of charge from the head of stamps, wliicli ilcpartnieiit shows u corresponding 
decrease. 

An increase w’ill be observed of 66,181 I, for the electric tcleiirapli department, not counter¬ 
balanced by any increase of receipts from this siinice. This nriseN cliielly from stores not 
liaving been sent out from liugliinil iJnriiig tlie current y» ar, so that an extra supply must 
be paid for in 1870-71. 

Tile increase of 276,268 1. in railway charges relates chiefly lo interest, am) is tine to more 
capital being raised in England for tlie prosecution of ibo wmks. 

The increases of all kinds anmmit to 1,406,219/. or U million, apparently a large sum. 

But the above analysis shows that 676,064/., the uygrcvaie of the increase under foresis, 
excise, assessed taxes, salt, opium, and railways, is absolutely iieccssary to he laid out in 
order lo bring in a more than corresponding return of ivvemic. Again, 452,601 /., the 
aggregate of llie increase, under interest, telegrapli, and siiperammation uilowances, is in¬ 
evitable, and under existing rules is not jircventible l>y any aetion we eould take. Tims the 
sum of 1,131,868 /., or nearly tliiee-fonrths of ilie loial iiicri asi-, is demonstrably iii- 
dispinsable. To this category the incieasc for cdueaiion I'orras, of course, a special 
exception. 

On the other hand, among the tlccrenses of expenditure, there is the item of 129,6.33 
unditr interest on service and other aceomUs; this arises from ccssaiion of payments on the 
police superannuation and medical funds, and to the Presidency banks fiir temporary 
advances. 

There is a decrease of 120,036/. in ilie police depai lment, of which, hmvuver, a part is 
owing to the reduction of pay from gross to nett n]>on the abolition of the snpcrannuaiiun 
fund, tile rest being due to leiluetion of establishments. The rleciease of 481,009/. in the 
mttiiue department is mainly oiving to the larirc adjustment in 1860-70 of irrecoverable 
advances. Here also isinclmlcd a sum of 70,000 /. as the conlribulion of the Government 
of India towards the riiaintenance of naval squadron to be kept up by the Admiralty in ibe 
Indian seas, as already explained. 

Ill the army charges, there is an important reduction of 731.651 or J million ; the total 
being lowered from 16,470,802 /. to 1.5,746,341 /.; this is piaitly nominal, the expenditure in 
England in 1869-70 having been in some respects abiiornial. But about ta'o-tliirds are 
real, brought about chiefly by the redactions in the general stafl'in India, and in ihc Euro- 
ptaii cavalry and infantry, as sanctioned hy Her Majesty’s Government, after some corre¬ 
spondence with tlie Government of India. We have been only able to take a very small 
decrease on account of the leductions in tlie artillery and the Native ar;iiy, n garding which 
the recomraendations of llic Government of India are under the eonsideiation of Her 
Majesty’s Governhient in England. After selling off the diminislicd recoveries which we 
expect, the net estimated saving in the army is 664,016 /., or lialf a million, the net expen¬ 
diture for the army being estimated at 15,000,116 or just 16 miliions, a lower sum than 
has been paid in any year since 1863-61. * 

The grant for public works ordinary exhibits a reduction of i,041,006/., or more than a 
million ; the amount for 1070-71 being 3,098,400/. against 6,040,306/. in 1660-70, and 
6,834,160/. in 1868-69. Thus in the course of a year we have lowered our grant by 
1,835,760 /.,or more than 1 j millions, or 31^ per cent, on a total of about six millions. The 
necessity tor such reduction, which must of course retard ihc couqiletiun of many useful 
works, is much to he regretted. But financial exigency is imperative. 

I shouid add that out of the above grant of lour millinns, 668,055/., or more tliau 
half a million, represents the expenditure on the new buriueks for the European 
troops. * 

The total of these decreases amounts to 2,883,660 /., or nearly three millions. Thi.s for 
the most represents real leductinns of establishment or of works; and by it may lie 
measured, to sonie extent, the efforts made by the Government of India to meet the linancial 
exieengy of the time. 

The t^uncif, remembering thu't retrenchments made on paper have sometimes failed to 
be carried out, and that reductions in estimate are sometimes found to be not realised in 
actual accounts, may ask me bow I can afflrni that the above large amount of reduction 
wiU reafly be eflected ? To this I should answer, that the largest part of the reduction, that 
relating to public works, is so far certain in that the dis.bursemcnts depend solely upon the 
grants. • -No more than what has been granted will be disbursed, and the orders in detail 
regureikm ibe granU have been sent already to the several local governments. So witlt the 
army rediietions ; those which 1 have allowed for have actually been sanctioned by the 
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Spcretnry <irState, and the orders have gone to the proper anthorities; some have oven 
been carried out; for instance, two cavalry regiments have actually embarked for England. 
Some further reductions are almost certain,hut we have ventured to allow for them only the 
sum of 70,000 1. So with ihc interest reduction, the charges in question have actually 
ceased. Again, as regards the police reduction, a part of it is quite certain, nothing more 
being needed than orders to the audit department; and to the rest of tliut reduction the 
local governments have actually signified their agreement. 

The increases being bulaucerl against decn-ases, the result is an expenditure of 
.52,104,31,5 /., or 521 millions, uguinst 03,508,076 or more than 68} millions, of the pre¬ 
ceding year, with a tu t reduction <if 1,403,701 1,, or nearly 1§ million of expenditure. 

In framing the estimate 1 liave not rorgotten tli it there are certain pecuniary claims on 
the paK of Ills lliglincss tlic Nawab NUzim of Ecniia], still pending. 1 cannot at all foresee 
whether they will be found sustainable. Wd have decided that wc are not justified in 
making any budget provision iu this year on this account. 

After this tmalvsis of the receipts and expenditure of the current year now commencing, 
1 iiuist a'-k the Council to revert to (he bonding of assessed taxes, which I reserved for 
separate eoiisidcration. AVo have taken for this the sum of 2,180,000 2., or nearly 2J 
millions sterling. The additional rate of oue per cent, levied by Act XXIII. of 1869, iu 
order to bring the one per cent, rate up to two per c(*nt., expired on the 31st of iVIarch. 
As the law stands, then, at this moment, the one percent, is all that is leviable. According 
to the i xperience of the year just over, 1869-70, the yield of one ]ier cent, would amount to 
700 , 000 /. N.iw, if we were to take that amount only, instead of tiic 2,180,000 2. now 
tuken, there wotikl be a ilifliireucc less of receipts to the extent of 1,480,000 or 1 } million, 
and this ddlerencc would cause a deficit on income below ordinary expenditure of 1,316,560 
or 1 ^ million. As the Council so well knows, we cuuid not at this time appear before the 
))uhlic witli a deficit iu our liudgel. At least wc could not adopt such an alternative while 
any legitimate or reasomihle rcsoiiren remained to us. 

JVly exposition of the e.stiiniite of the receipts will have proved to the Council that the 
revenues sienerally are flourishing, though not, (piite so prosperous as they sometimes are. 
Ihit in one im^an tant item, opium, there is a serious falling ofi^ mainly owing to events and 
circumstances in China. 

I have shown to-day what large reductions of expenditure have been effectcil, always 
with Itard efl'ort, and sometimes with much sacrifice. Then 1 have shown how inevitable 
are most of tlie inen ases of expetiditure. Still, after reckoning the sum of these as a set-off, 
the net result is a decrease on the whole of nearly IJ million (1,493,761 /.) of expenditure. 
1 by no means ititetid to imply that reduction has reached its final limits; we shall continue 
to strive lor further reiluction more and more ; hiii it is impossible to say at w'liat time or 
on what date nddilional reductions may take etfeet. Indeed, the incessant demands made 
on the treasury for countless ohjoots of reform and improvement are too well known to the 
(kmncil to retpiire recapiiulntiun here. IMeanwhile wc must take the receipts and e.vpen- 
diture as they arc expected to stand. And with a deficit of 1^ million distinctly apparent, 
some reeiiuise to ntkiitionul taxation, some rcsurl to means of enhancing income, becomes 
altogether tinavoidahle. Considering tin- actual deficits which have occurred in past years, 
and the eircumstanee that the yeai just over is expected to close with u substantial deficit, 
instead of the ecjuilihi iiim that was ex[)rcied, ami this, too, despite all ihd exertions that 
have been put fortb, we regard it as esseiitiai to the due administration of the finances and 
to the inaintaiiiing of ihe financial credit of the country, that yet further exertions should be 
made. Moreover, this is, if possible, even more needful than ever, since, as shown in my 
last financial statcineul, the pulilic credit is to he pledged for the construction of extraor¬ 
dinary public works of a cliiiracter remune."ative to the Stiilc and beneficial to tho 
people. 

Wn arc tlicrelbre compelled to propose, however reluctantly, to raise the income tax to 
6.pie.s iu tlic rupee, or 3y per ccnl., and to apply to tliis Council to vote ns the power of 
thtsis covering by additional laxuti.m ilie deficit which must otherwiuc be presented. 

As cxpliiincd in my last fiiiaiicial statement, there are groat difficulties in immediately 
adding to our resources by any other means than direct taxation. If then the revenues 
arc to he immediately enhanced, this cun only be effected liy the help of the income 
tax. 

.Such then is the proposal which 1 have, on behalf of the Government of India, to make 
to this Council, logeilier with a lequest for leave to introduce a Bill for the imposition of an 
income tax, at tlie rate of six pies in tlic rupee. 

I need not repeal llio argurncnls used in niy lust financial statement regarding the imposi¬ 
tion of an income tax in India. It is with regret and reluctance that we bend to the necessity 
of raising tlu; rate from 1 to per cent, within so brief u period. But the recurrence of 
deficit at this time cannot otherwise be prevented. 

1 have stated the rate at 3^ per cent. In England, as the Council knows, there is no 
per-centage rate adopted for this purpose; the duty being levied at so many pence in the 
pound sterling. We have determined to adopt, as in England, a poundage in place of a 
per-ceiitiige rate. Following that principle, 1 have to propose that the duty be for the 
future tuken at so many pies iu the rupee ; two pies would be assumed as the approximate 
equivalent of one per cent., four pies at two per cent., and so on.' t should atld that this 
mode of rating the duty will be somewhat (though very slightly) in favour of the 
evcriue. 

But if the rate is to be thus raised, then the principle of rough assessment by classes in 
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whiph may have worked sufficiently wtjjl wlrilc the rate of duty was low (that is, one per —— 

cetit.) will no longer work satisfactorjly when the rale becomes higher. Wiien people 
come to be assessed to six pies i» the rupi-e income tax, they will assuredly rlemand a more 
precise mode ot assessment than that which now prevails. Tlie tax-payer will require 
that the assessment be made jipon some fair tstimate of his particular income, and will not 
be content to be assesst'd upon an average derived from the inaximnm anil minimum in¬ 
comes of a class. Now, if anything like an asscssiiient on esliniatcd income of each indi¬ 
vidual tax-|iayef is to be attempted, returus of income must he called for from tlie tax-payers. 

Or even if with the lower classes of inconie the collector may be able to dispense with I he ret iirns, 
ho must clearly have the power of calling for sueli returns in all cases ol im re considerable 
income, and wiib the higher classes of income he should be obliged to t;all for such returns. 

The new Bill, then, which I have to lay on the table provides for the assiinilel ion of the 
procedure to the moie regular methods of assessing income tux; care having been taken 
to render it as simple and easy as jiossiblc, consisti ntlv with the important object in view. 

If the Council shall grant mo leave to introduce the Bill, 1 shall have further opportunily of 
explaining its provisions. 

Having thus explained the principle of the tax, 1 must advert to the method'bv which 
the estimate of its probable yiidd lias been framed. As the (’oiincil will have obsei veil, 
the amount is taken at 2,lH0,00ti of which a.ioo.ooo L is assumed at the known rate of 
700,000/. for each one per cent., and 80 , 0 i) 0 /. I'm the gain liy the siilmliliitioii of 6 pics in 
the rupee for tliree per cent. I say known rate, iiiasiniic.li as the regnbir estimufe of the 
one and a half percent, inci.me tax of 1800-70, based on diiti ol II months’actuals, 
gives 1,051,000/., whieli again ”ives 700,000 /. for one per ceni. 'fliis seems a sure loniiibr- 
tion to proceed upon, esfici iully as it is known t.liut in lll<!it-70 the tax was exposed to 
disadvantages which will not recur. Some portions of the tax collected in the lirsi mmitli 
hud to be credited to the preceding year; tlie extra one per cent., imposed in t!ic middle of 
the year, could not he liilly renlized at first; some arrears arc indeed known to be out¬ 
standing. Tln.s Consideration jnstilies our e.vpecting more Ifian 700,000 /. for one ]'er cent, 
and our assuming 700.000/. for each one per cent.; tliongli otherwise it might be ap¬ 
prehended that each ascending slep in the percentage vMmld yield somewhat less and less. 

The estimates of the local governnient'. embodying what they intend to demand and eollect, 
framed for a 1^ per com. tax, amouiit in the ag'.Megatc lo 1,10:j,7l0/., whieli at tbiee per 
cent, would yield 2,287,4Bli/., which is moicthaii what v.e have venluiccl to take. Then vve 
have compared the yield of the first iiieonic tax id' 18i50. 'I he only \ear in uhicli ihut tax 
was fully collected was 18GI"ii2, when if produced •2,0.">4,(:!K)/., or just ovi'r lao millioii.s at 
four per cent, on incomes down to 500 rupees (.'io /.) and at two jier cent, on incomes hetivoen 
600 rupees and 200 rujices (20/.). What portion of this belonged to tlic division between 
600 lupoes and 200 rupees, I lannot slate; Init it must have been small. On the whole it 
may be said that we now expect to get from a three per cent, tax rather more than wlial we 
got from a four per cent, tax to years ago, showing an expected iuiprovcmcnt of 2.1 per 
cent., and more. This seems a reasonable c.xiicctalioii, when it is conaulcrcd not only that 
the income of the country has gieatly increased williin the 10 years, but also ili.ii our admin¬ 
istration of these kinds of taxes lias improvecl. As a [iioof id'the improved adminisiratioii, f 
may observe that in ltliM'(i.y there was a three per ci'iit. income tax like flic one now pro¬ 
posed. It yielded 1,300,000/., which gave 4 y;».ooo /. lor each one per cent. But then the 
ussessineiils made at the outset had been contiiincd willinuf alteration fioiii year to year, 
and the administration wu-. h'ss strict than it now is: ilioiigli it is still far hum heing as 
strict as it might be. But we have mm n ih it in ]8(i!l-70 one per cent, yields 700,000 /. for 
one per cent., showing an intpiovcmcnt ol or? per cent, over 18(il-()5. 

As to the duration of the new income lax, 1 can make no promise whatever. It is our 
eornesihopc that the tax may not lust beyond the ciinent year 1870-71, at its [nesent rate. 

Blit the rculraatioii of any such hope must be eniircly dcjicndenl on eiicumstaiiccs. 

Such then is the hiidgct for 1870-71, the esiiinalo of receipts iunountmg to 62,:i27,'if>6 1. 
or 62i millions, and of ordinary expenditure lo 62,104,315 /. or 62j, millions, leaving u smuli 
surplus of 103,440/., a balance vvbicli hardly ainoiiiits to more, iliaii an ciiuilibriiun. We 
bear iu mind that tlie above estimated surjilus is very small; simillei tliaii wc slioiild wisli 
it to he; smaller indeed than it ought to lie. But then wliat difficulties, what .sacritiecs we 
have had to undergo, in order to make it even the little that it is! The. Secretary ol State 
has enjoined us to provide ii substantial surplus if we pos^ibly can. Hisliraee commenting 
on my last ilnancial statement, wrote thus:—“ In previous financial despatches to the 
Governnient of India, it has been stated tliut your estimates should be so Iramed as to show 
a probable surplus of from half a million lo a million sterling; in that opinion I concur 
* * * I have already called your attention to army charges * * • and I shall liojie to 

6nd that yon have been*able to effect reduction of expenditure also in some other brandies 
of administration. Unless this can be done, it is clear that it vvill be neee.'».sary to devise 
some means of increasing the: annual income, or otherwise a fiiilure ni the full estimated 
receipt from opium, tlio loss .of any portion of revenue Irorn unfavourable seasons, or any 
extraordinary military cbarg«s, would certainly convert the estimated surplus into a large 
defioit.” 

My exposition to-day will have shown how hard we have striven to act up to tlie.«e iii- 
stractioDB. Wo have reduced the army charges and other ex|>enditure. We have devised 
means of increasing the annual iaeome. But we have not yet been able to provide a surplus 
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I of liuirii million in the estimate. To effect tliisj we must have proposed a greater reduction 
of expenditui'o than wliat we cav) surely reckon on^ffecting.witliiu the year; or else we inuftt 
have pmposed additional taxation even beyond tiie proposals 1 am announcing to.day ; and 
the difficulty of doing this is nninifest. But though wc are unable to provide the surplus 
to-day, the necessity of such provi^u)U within the earliest practicable time is constantly 
preseiii to our consideration. Until tins is fully effectually provided, I shall not be fthie to 
affirm that our hnance is in u sutisfactoiy condition. As yet I can only express tny hope 
that it will be found to be improving. 

Besides the ordinary expeudilure, we are prepared for an expenditure of 3,062,300/., or 
over a millions, on public works extraordinary, to be provided for by loon, of which 
.1,732,600 /. or 1 j millions arc for irrigation works, and 1,220,800 /. or li millions, for State 
ruilwiiys. The irrigation works relate to projects in Bengal, in Madras, in Bombay, in the 
JS on li- West I'rovinces, in the Punjab, in Unde, ami in the Central Provinces. 

The |)rinciple of constructing some portion of the lailwais in India by direct State agency 
instead ol' tlirough companies, has been furtln r aflirmed during the year by the Secretary 
of Slate. The lines on which the above expenditure is to be inenrred, are the Lahore and 
Peshawur Railway, the railway belwi en Delhi and Jyepore passing through tlie salt-pro¬ 
ducing ili-itiicts of lliiipootaiia. Within the year it has been decided that the’‘Boinbay 
special luiids works shall no lunger be classiol as extraordinary, hut shall be included in 
the calcidory of ordinary works: tlioy are, therefore, not included in the above description. 
I may lien.- note that the purchase of the property of the ElphinstoiieL and Company will 
not filial any ehai j'e to the State. 

I uiiiy lure add tliat negotiations aie in progress with the Maharaja llolkar, whereby 
liis Higiiiuss will jiriivide funds at 4.J per cent, interest for the construction of a railway 
f'rom MaUva to join ihc trunk line ol tlie (Jreai Indian Peninsula Railway. 

A desire has hi cii olten expre’sed ili.it an audi'ed uccunnt should be prornulgateil annually 
of tile sums rai.sed (<>r, and siieiit on, jiublie woiks e.vtraoidiiMry. Such uu account is now 
being prijiared, and is lo be ke|it up from year to year. Wc have decided to commence 
the account from I8(i!)-7ii, hoiiig the year when the cl.isses of works to be reckoned as 
extraoidiiiary were for the fiust lime defined, and when the raising and the expending of 
iiiDiiey for those purposes weii. regulated on that principle. 

i have now to advert to the loan arningemeiils of the year 1870-71. 

I* will be recollected tlmt in my la-i financial statement 1 announced a scries of loans 
ag<_';i(’gating five iniliioiis, of whieb one miliioii cousisled of renewal of old debt, 3^ millions 
of loans lor public works exlraordiiriiy, and half a million to recoup tlie cash balances for 
advances nimic to municipalities. Tlie lene.wal of one million has been eflTeoted within the 
just expired year. Ol' the Oj millions for public works extiamdiiiary, two were to be raised 
III India, and 1J in Enclaiul. 'i'be half million lias been rai.sed in England, instead of being 
raised, as was first iiitemleil, in India. 

Ill iny last fiiKineial siateimml, limsever, 1 mentioned tliat the casli balances are not even 
yet restored lo their due |iroi)oriions,aii(l T added tliat'* if,us the year proceeds, the accounts 
shall be ludiivourabli', some addilioiial (emporary rcsmircc will liave to be provided.” 
Within ilie, year, the Govcrinnent of Inili.i has aceepled an off r of the Maharaja of 
PuUialu to invest 400,000/. in mii piildic seenrities. I'his having now been treated as 
peniiamiit debt, we have decidi.d to eoiisidor it a.s liaviiig been raised for public works 
cxtraordiiiury. 

Tips Slim, uddtid to tlie sii.ns laiscd mi aecouut of the three millions and a half loan 
which were slightly in excess ol that aiiiouiit, hriiigs up the total to upwards of four 
millions. 

Out of the four millions raised as above for public works extraordinary, and held at the 
ciedit of this brt'ucli ol the I’ublie. Works Deparlim nt, •2,»il6,74.3 /. or more than 2i millions, 
are beiiiii spent in the yeai, leaving 1,383,i.iT /., or nearly li milliou, buhiiice in hand due 
by the loan de|iurtment to the public works, and to be curried on to credit in the State 
aecnunt of tl.e works. 

So much Ibr tlie year 1U6U-70 ; then for the year 1870-71, the proposed arrangement is 
as follows. 

As 1 .have aliciicly e.\plaiiied to.day, the projiosed expenditure during the year on public 
works extiaordinury aiiiuuiits to 3,002,300 /., or just three millions to be provided for by 
loan. 

Tlic Secrctaiy of .Slate lias iutimulcd his intention of raising two millions in England, 
leaving ns to borrow in Iniliu such sums as may be found necessary to carry on the works 
on the scale inleniled. But coii-siileiing that we have, as shown above, a balance in hand of 
loan nioney to the sum of 1^ millions from 18(10-70, we are unwilling to borrow if we can 
belp it. And in the present state of onr cash balances, tliere is ho apparent necessity for 
bringing out any loan in India at all. It is not then our intention to raise any funds by 
loan until the autumn at least. By that time, the prospects of the year will be more clear, 
and our position in respect to ways and means can be reviewed, and a fuither decision its to 
the necessity or otherwise of raising any loan can be arrived,at. Bat it is our hope (fts at 
present infbi med) to conduct tlie finance of the year wiUiout further loan. 

I should here add that in December last, we decided that the holders of the 3 per cent. 
Public Woiks Loan of 1B65, amounting to two millions, which fell due for repayment on 
the Slst March, should have the option of either receiving payment in cash, or of auoepting 
ficsli stock of the four and a half per cent. loan. The Returns. are not quite made up, but 
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about seven-eighths of the stock has been, or is bring, tendered for conversion; so that it Apjtendis, No. 
may be said that oar terms have been generally accepted. This, indeed, is only wluit might —— 

have been amicipaied, inasmuch as for some time past the 4i per Cent, stock has been 
quoted at or above 2 per cent premium. 

Such being the provision made for the ways and me ins of the year, I have to explain the 
TOturns of the cash balances. In my statement of last year, 1 explained what a variety of large 
items, over and above the revinues and expenditure pinper of the Oovernment, contributes 
to make np this great account. Ii has been found, however, that the old form of statement 
was in some respects obscure, and an improved finn has been devised, as the Council will 
see, according to which the figures are exhibited for the years l868-<Sii, 180U-70 and 
1870—71. As the returns receiveil fi'om Kiigland often alfect those obtained in India, botli 
categories have been combined in this statement. 1 shall just gbmee at the main feature.s 
of the statement for 1H70-71, so as to make the technical desiunatioiis intelligible. The 
headings of ordinary income, of ordimtiy and of e.xtraordinary expenditure, are taken from 
the budget of the year ns to-day pi escuUid. The lii ading of deposits and advaud s com¬ 
prises, the finances of the local funds, the funds of the i-ivil Bervic<-‘s, the judicial dcjiosit. 

'brnnch, the advances for local works and for a variety of puiposes. The beads of local 

remittances and inter-provinciiil and inicr-dcpartmcirtal transactions represent the unad¬ 
justed expenditure of India, and are interesting items. I'he rcmiitaiice account between 
England and India comprises a laige amount ol' civil .service pensions, and a variety of 
petty advances in the military brnnch. ’I’heic are also a good nuuiy unadjusted items under 
this bead. The bills of cxchaniie represent the amount rcmiitcd from Imliu. unnually to 
meet the expendituru in Kucland. The railway capital hearling means the amount raised in 
England for the constiuctiou of railways in India. Here it iiiay be oliserved, that year by 
year we are sjiending more in India tiinn «e raise in Kugland; this arises from tlie fact 

that in ptevious years vve s[)ent hss in Tiidia tliau we. received in England, ami that we 

have now to make up the diffrimce. '1 he last iiem. Tiamciv, “ borrowed,” must be tiikcn 
together with theifem of“(lelii paid." This year wi- arc to borrow H'i o illious 808,770 /.), 
but then we are to pay o(f okl debt of ‘.’.j millions !g,'i-ju,47()/. 1, which leaves t,8;io,ooo /. 
for the Elphinstoue pro])erty at Bombay, and 1,7o8,;!iMj/., or noaily two millions new loan 
ill Einglitnd. In all :5,68tt,:UlO /. or .T.J, millions will la' added to our debt. 

I must now advert to the amount of lire cash balainies. According lo my last statement, 
wc hoped to commence the year just closed lS(i!i-7(l, with a cash balance of ll,«17,17;t /. 

Of close on 12 millions, but w’c really did ccmmciice it with a balance of only 10,175,801 /. 
or less than 10;\ millions, in case ibis (iisc.iep.iiicy be ailribnled to some fault 111 the 
account department, I sitould, in justice 10 tlint department, explain that such is not the 
case; for iliat partof tlu' stiitetnent which depended on the ac 'otiiit dcpintmciu turned out 
correct enough ; the discrepancy occurred in that iiart of the < sfimate for w liich the 
fiovernment of India is responsible. The dilfereiice indeed aro.sp, solely from tin* income of 
the ye.ar 1808-09 lielng less, ami the exiienditum mote, linm wa.s auiicipatcd. The causes 
I have already explained to-day in the eaiher part of tins e..\position. Again, in my last 
statement, iJnr easb balance at the (dose of the year 1,109 -70, was estimated at 11,1127,.‘110/. 
or Hi raillioiis. It is n"W expected toamounttu ia,<!-M,8.59/. or mure than Idi miHioiis. 

The Council will naturally ask how it is that, notwithstanding the fimiiicial troubles of the 
year, we end with mote money in the treasury Ibati w.i;, cxpi^cl.eii ? The answer is, tliatout 
of the Sj millions borrowed for public works extraordiiiaiy duiiiig the year, we lune still 
one million in bund, and that there was tlic Puitiula loan besides to the amount of 400,000/. 

Also the accident of the first 1‘inglish mail of hist n'.ontii, March, not bavini* reached 
Culeutta till just afti r tin- close ol that month, has cajiscd a (piarlifr of a million of bills and 
drafts, wbicli weie expected to be paid in Marcli, tbal is, in 1809-70. to fall into the follow¬ 
ing year, 1870-71. Tlii' too partly .-iccoinits i'or the diri'ercncc observable In the (rush 
alatenient between bills drawn and bills paid. 'J'lio last-named sum of the cash balance is 
still, however,.to some extent only tm estimalo which may bo disturbed by variatioms in 
items on eitlier side of an account, wlncli, both sides taken together, amounts in all to 188 
millions. This estimate then of cash balances is nothing more lluiu tin- balancing entry at 
the end of a really vast account. It has, however, been further checked by ilic actual 
asselB in the various treasuries in India at the lafitst dates, t>n the Olst January last, iliere 
were actually 11,839,097/. (.>r nearly 12 millions in band; on the 28th Fcbiuary (the latest 
iiiontb), there were 12,892,129/. or over 12J millions. Telegrapbic estimates received from 
the several local accountants gcn(iral so recently as yesterday, make the actual cash balances 
on the 81st March l.•),500,,0OO/. These esiinmles being linmed with a knowledge of the 
Mclual balances at tire presidency towns, and with leccnt information as to the state of the 
balances at the more important treasuries in the interior, are not likely to bo far wrong. 

The result, thus derived from opposite and independent data, corresponds very nearly with 
the uinottnt (13,644,859/.) woiked out from our estimate, and gives me considerable con¬ 
fidence in its general accuracy. The estimate must be exhibiteil in this manner, under our 
existing system, although it i"s exposed to so many chances. But 1 have now endeavoured 
to narrow the uncertainty by the compaiison with the actual assets at the commencement 
of the eleventh montlt of the year, and at even later dates, which leaves a margin or one 
month only, or even less than one month, ior uncertainty. 

Commencing then the cuirent year 1870-71, with a easb balance of 13J millions asubove 
•efin, we estimate the receipts of rmr general treasury, including revenues, deposits, 
recoveries, loatis, and the like at 84, 205,466 L or 84i millions on the one side; and the dis¬ 
bursements, including expenditure, ordinary and* extraordinary, payments on account of 
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I. debt, of Secretary of State’e bill* and the like, at 78,696,023 L or 73|^ milHoits op the other 
side, leaving n balance of 10,509,44.8 1. or lOj millions, as the cash Imlence at the close 
tho year. It may be here asked why we exjwct the cash. balances to be less by three mil¬ 
lions (his time twelvemonth than they are now. The answer is, that we are to spend one 
million on public works extraordinary more than we borrow; that we are to advance half a 
million for the construction of railways in India more than we receive on that account in 
En^'linid; that the remittance acc>nint shows an adverse balance; that in the deposit and 
ndrance account, tlio [myments are slightly to exceed the receipts. These several items 
fully account for the dirfercnce. , 

Having now complctod my exposition of the fiuances, I shall, before concluding, mention 
that the subject «if the financial relaiions between the Su[)remc Government, and tlie several 
local governments is still under the eonsicleration of the Government of India. 1 have, of 
course, formed and recorded my own opinion on the whole subject. But it is rt'ally not in 
my power to say anything regarding the niattcr on the present occasion, as f cannot tell 
what dticision will he arrived at, or by what time, if lbvme.d, it could be carried out. 

1 may here add tliat some additional portion of the cash reserve of the paper currency 
department, will probably be invested in Government securities. The Council may remember 
that in my last financial stuenient, 1 mentioned that tho note circulation had risen to an 
amount above ton millions; it has since then risen furliicrat one time to a sum between 11^ 
and 1millions, though of conise there are fluetiiiitions from time to time. The gradual and 
progressive increase in tlie circulation has been held to jit^tify our enhancing a portion of 
the reserve which is held in Government sceuritits. The amount thus to be held in 
securities is liniited by law to four millions. Wc propose to extend Ihat liiiiitatioii to six 
millions, and for this wc liave the express saiicliou of tlie .Secretary of State. I have 
introduced u Bill for tliis purimse into this Council. Tho opertition if authorised would be 
cauliotisly tentative, and some considciable time may elapse before the limit is approached. 

It is a source of much loyrct to me that wc have not yet been able to promulgate the 
rules, long since prepared, for the further development of savings Imnks in the interior of 
the country. But it iias been necessary to consult many local tiuthorities, and some delay 
has been unavoidable. The inatler is, Innvever, receiving atteutioii. 

As tlie. Ciiuncil probably knows, no marked result lias as yet been produced by ibc 
IN'otificaiion of Novcmlier 1008, whereby it was announced lliat the sovereign would be 
taken at the Government treasuries us an equivalent lor Its. 10 4, instead of 10 rupees 
as In lore. Tlie total nutnlier of sovereigns veceivctl in the Calciitla Treasury alone since 
that date exceeds 1 . 80 , 000 . The importation of Hold into India from November 1808 to 
Januiiry 1870 amounted to 7 inillious sterling again.st 0 niillioiis of the corresponding 
previous period. 

In niy last financial statement, allusion was made lo the satisfactory condition of our 
(lublic credit as proied by tlie prices of the (JovermiieiiL stocks of all denomiiiutions. This 
iiivouruble indication has again lasted llirouglicut the year 18Cf>-70, and this notwithstand¬ 
ing tin prospect of the levennes turning out less, niul the [lulilic expenditure more, than was 
estimated for. During this ye.ir the ])reinia on Govcriimeul ;> per Cent, stock reached 
per einl., which rate was maiiituined tlnough the uiouihs ul .lime and July 1869; at the 
same period the premia on f»i per Cent, st.u k exceeded 14 jicrccnt.; the price of 4 per Cents, 
ill that time ranged b'dweeii 94 niid 95, a rate tluit has since been steadily maintained. 
'J'he gradual dedine since 1868 in the value ofand 5* per Cent, slocks may of course be 
attributed lo the diminntion of the period lor which the loans at those rates have currency. 
The loan of two millions hearing lour per cent, hderesi, whicli «as raised in India in April, 
the first month of the year, was subscribed on lavonrahle terms, that is to say, at the 
average rate of 90 iV for every linndred riipee.s; the result being that the money was ob¬ 
tained utjust over 4J percent. Subseiiptioris were invited by tenders, tli.it is, by open 
coiii|)ctition. Though the amount required was not more that two luiliiuns, yet the aggre¬ 
gate of tenders came to upwards of 5i iniliioiis, and the number of persons who made 
.tenders came to 611. Of the amount of teiuler.s accc jited, about one-fourth lielonged to 
natives* of India: again out of 246 parties whose tenders were successful, 121 were, 
natives. 

Such then is the budget for 1870-71. The main points in my exposition have been— 

That, for 1868-69, the deficit of income as compared with the ordinary expendi¬ 
ture, originally estimated at one niiliiuii, lias, from various causes, swollen to Sf 
millions. 

That, for 1809-70, instead of the equilibrium expected to be maintained between 
income and ordinary expenditure, there will lie a deficit; 

That, nevertheless, this deficit, which at one time threatened to be great, has been 
much reduced by additional taxation and by retrenchment of expenditure; 

That from this additional taxation and this retrenchment of expenditure, the total 
gain to the finances within the year has amounted to 11 mtiliuns; ’ 

That, for 1870-71, there is cstimatqd a small surplus of income over ordinary 
expenditure; 

That this estimate is arrived at after doubling the income tox; and rcducibg expendi¬ 
ture in the army and on the public Whrks by 13 niiUioflB; 

That 
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That after balancing inorea»cs against decreases of all kinds, there is still a net Appendix, No. 3 
reduction of 1} million on the total expendiiure ot all descriptions; —— 

That, in 1870-71, there are to be two millions of new taxation as compared with 
1068-89, atid three quarters of a million as compared w'ilh 1809-70 ; wiiich taxation, 
however, lor tlie most jrart, falls on the middle and upper classes, and but little on the 
|iOorer classes of the natives of India ; 

•tv 

That the expenditure on public works ordinary which stood at Oj^th millions in 
1868-89, has been reduced ^ 6 millions in 1869-70, and to 4 millions for 1870—71 ; 

That, besides the ordinary expenditure, there lias been an extraordinary expenditure 
on reproductive public woiks, to ha provided for by loan, 1808-09 of IJ millions, and 
in 1869-70 of 2^ millions, and that in 187t)-7I there is proposed to be an expenditure 

‘ of3 millions; 

That while the expenditure on public works ordinary has been falling, the ex¬ 
penditure on public works extraordinary has been proporti.inably rising; 

' That for the public works extraordinary, in 18tt!»-70, there were borrowed 4 millions, 
out of which 2|^ millions have been actually expended in the year, leaving million 
in hatid; 

That for the carrying on of public works extraordinary in 1870-71, at an expenditure 
of 3 luiliions, there are 2 luillions to be raised in Knglaiid, and that no new loan is to 
be (Jiisad in India at iireseut, save the quarter of a million to be advanced by the 
Mahtirdjd Bulkur for State railways; 

That Iho object of our financial arrangements at present is to siinnount the difiienltics 
of the time, without adding anything to the national rleht for ordinary expeiulituie ; 

That we are striving to adhere strictly to the prineiple of accounting separaUly for 
sums borrowed for extraordinary and rcpioduelivc public works. 

In concluding iny exposition last year, I spoke of growing commerce and of expanding 
income. To-day,wnibrtunaioly, I have liail to speak of tiade dipressed and of inconre 
diminished, liut last year, I sjioke also of an oniinary exi'cnditurc held in eoutrol; (>ftlie 
application of State capital lb material improvi uicnl ; of the- lesouvces furnished by jiublic 
credit. And to-day, fortunalely, 1 have been aide again to speak of lliese. Last year tlie 
burden of my exposition was the existence < f deficit. My Impe then was that tlie deficit 
would be put an end to, hut to-day 1 have had t i acknowledoe that the evil still exists, 
despite our efforts for its cxtincfion. Once more, however, w c have endeavoured to imivide 
for at least an equilibrium, and even for a surplus. It remains u> be setn whether this will 
be accomplished ; lint at all cvenis no exertion will be spared for its aceoiiiplishmeut. And 
although great financial difficulties have occurred, still tlie general condition of the people, 
and the cimtiuued progress of the country, encourages us to hope that those difficulties, 
already so strenuously cnemintered, will be ultimately overcome. 

Ills Excellency the Commanukii in Chief.]—“ iMy Lord, the lime being very shoit 
which is to elapse before 1 quit India, I tuisl your Exeelloncy in Council will excuse ino 
for offering a few rcnittiks to-day, iiislead of waiting for the discussion on iny honourable 
friend’s |»rqjeel8, wliieli will take place at a date prohibiting my presence with regard to my 
engagements. 

" In the fiist place, 1 would venture to say that the projiosal to raise the income lax has, 
under tlie special ciienmBtamv s wiiicli have been stated, my full support. J have always 
been opposed to a liigli income tax in India, and J am opposed to it still, and I have been" 
engaged in many a struggle against such a tax for tliis country when rcaspns could not be 
assigned Bufficiciit to saiisl'y my judgment. I Iielievc that a sound policy, uiider'ordinary 
circumstances, deiiiands llmt an income ta.v slmuld not exceed one per cent, in Tudia, and 
that a higher rale should be reserved us the n source for cxtraoidinary eiuerceiicies. 

“ It must, 1 tliink, be admitted, with regard to what was published under the authority of 
Government last year, that nltliougli it may be iiiappropriaie to apply the word ‘crisis ’ to 
our difficulties of tlie autumn, it is certainly accurate to say that an exlraordiiuiry euicrgeiicy 
had arisen. Unfortunately, as so clearly shown by my lion'iurable fiicud, wc arc still labour¬ 
ing unde r the difficulties which may thus he otilied extraordinary, the inference being that 
the Government is justified in having recourse to what, 1 for one, must characterise as 
extraordinary. 

“In su|'.port of this po-ition I need hardly remind the Council that, whatever the gooti- 
vyill of the departments of administration, the financial cflect of reduction, even if as large 
as described by niy honourable fricml, stands, as he has so forcibly impressed on tlie 
Council] in need of otlicf assistance. In short, it is to the development of resources, as 
well as to ministerial reduciion, that wc must look for relief of an effective kind. Perhaps, 
however, with my views about an income tax, I may express the hope that, at no great 
distance of time* other financial airangements may lead to a reduced income tax, I may 
give ntteiaace to the belief that the budget, now produced by iny honourable friend, is one 
of transition; a budget which, by its trenchant, but as I hope temporary, dealing with tlie 
income tax is to afford the time which ti required for the elaboration of other plans (plans 
calculated to add to the responsibility of local fidministrationj to add td its independence 
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Appendix, No. 8. with n corres^ponding relief of the Imperial revenuea. In support of this view I may mentihn 

- that the Income 'fax Bill is framed so as to affect Out one year only, and that.it will expire 

on the .^Ist March 1071. 

“ I now |ni6s on from the general ouestion of the policy of taxation announced by my 
honourable friend to a subject with whicli I am more immediately connected. 

“ Tt is apparent to the Council, from the 6gures laid before ii, that certain credit is taken 
for military reductions, v\hich either have been ordered, or which are expected to be orderi^, 
i:i the course of the current fiuancial year. The actual nett itnancial result has Ireen stated 
at hall a million of decreased expeniliture. This result might have been larger but for- circum* 
stfioces beyond our control, llather more than u year ago we received a very peremptorv 
order from the Secretary of State to revise «)nr military expenditure with the view, 
possible, of reducing it by a million and a half of money. The chulienue was fairly accepted 
by the (jcvcn.ment, and after prolonged and careful consultation, comprehensive schemea 
were sent to England, which, if carried into execution, would not findly luive fallen hu* short 
of a milliun in their ecoiioniiciil results. Tliese schemes aflectcd the British cavalry and 
infantiy in India, the British artillery, and the three Native armies. It was believed that 
these schemes had overcome the practical dilKculty of all military reductions, namely, the 
combination of economy with the maintenance of existing sirength where it was really 
warned, the insurance of a coiisiderahlc saving of money, without in uiiy manner sacrificing 
military etliciency or political securitw The strength ol the British forces was to be main¬ 
tained at the same number as that comprehended in tlic existing cstahlishment, the stafl's, 
lioth of the army and of the administration, were to be clipped, while t!»e Native forces 
were to he reduced in the jirovinces where, with the advance of civilisation and in a peace 
which has now lasted for three-tpiarters of a century, ihe Government is able to dispense 
with a large |>art oi' its army. 

“This opinion, with regard to Madras, is not only that of this Government, but we 
learnt from the Governor ol Madras in Council two years ago, that he considered bia 
tnihiary establishment loo large; this opinion was uttered emphatically, and, to the best 
of my recollection, without solicitation from elsewhere. 

“ JVly testimony nniy not be worth much, but when appealed to for an opinion as Com- 
niander-in-C'hicf of the Bombay Army about the year 18«4, I admitted that that army was 
capahle of reduction with regard to the wants of the peaceful pruviriecs it guards. At the 
same time some regiments were employed in guarding jails, that is, performing the duty of 
policemen. * 

“ 1 now understand tiint Madras is willing to do something of the same sort with her 
soldiers. But 1 believe 1 am not wrong when 1 assert that the cost of a military sepoy is 
actually more than double that of a jiolice sepoy, this diflereuce of cost being produced by 
the laigcr number of uHicers eunneoled with the former, the mure expensive armament and 
clothing, and so on. 

“ Now it is clear that, if the expensive military sepoys are not wanted for other purposes, 
it is an extravagance to keep them up for civil ones, which would be us well, some say 
better, performed by the inexpensive policeman. 

“ I have often heard it asserted (1 am not sure that I have not myself made use of the 
argument in former times) that it may be well to keep up a military reserve beyond imme¬ 
diate actual wants, and to employ this reserve on such duties. I am led to believe, now 
that such an argument is hardly defensible, the more especially since our modern means of 
movement cause the State to hold at its disposal a military reserve nut previously existing, 
namely, in the power for rajiid combination and concentration of the forces from almost any 
part of tiic Empire. 

“ I believe that mv honourable friend the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal has stroiii^ opi¬ 
nions on this mutter, it being one of his leeunimendutions, for an important part of the temtory 
subject to him, to substitute military policemen for .«oldiers, on tlie ground of economy firs^ 
anti, with regard to the special duties required, of efHciency also. I am nut prepared to say 
that 1 entirely go along with my honourable friend, ns 1 cannot hide from myself that the 
effect of ntilitary demonstration on the mind of a barbarous and uncivilised people is not 
williout considerable political advantages, even if the soldiers be kept in a state of idleness 
as compared with the activity of policemen in dischurme of duties. I am not prepared to 
admit that any duties of a military nature, which may be done by military policemen, may 
not bo at least equally well done by the regimental sepoys. If there be fuifinp; with the 
latter, either as regaids efficiency or mobility, this failing of efficiency or mobility is not 
really to be attributed to a particular organisation, but to those who direct forces, whatever 
may be their <lenominatioiis. But this f do say, that that opinion is right in principle which 
asset ts that a given duty, if it canbe done by economical means, should be so performed, and 
that wc therefore should shut out from our consideration all proposals having in view more 
expensive means of action for the avowed purpose of cherishing ancient establishments. 

“ In this Presidency it may be said, without fear of contradi^ion, that the Government 
of India has long beeif superior to any such considerations, the A^rmy having been ireated 
and considered solely with a view to its public uses only. 

“ Accordingly, when reviewing the forces last year, when considering our wide frontier 
and the extremely dangerous character of a large portion of them, the necessity oecc- 
sional concentration for the prosecution of a campaign almost at a moment's notice, we caihe 
to the conclusion that we must maintain the number of Brilisb and Native troops in' XT^per 
India as an absolute military and poliUcat neceswty, although we might .do .sotnething by 
the 1 eduction of some corps, with their officers, and the manipulation of the rettiemder 
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its idtare of tite genenil ’discwufkrt following on a lar^e meusure of reduction. -- 

** .1 would ask die attention of the Council to consider tiie eoorniuua area guarded by the 
Bengal'-'Annyf stretching us it does from PeshAwar in t)ie West, «»ver twenty-five degrees 
of longitude, to Debrugarh in the East; 1 would invite you to consider the object of an 
army poMed in the Panj&b, which not only looks to the peace of the frontiers and of the 
provtintte, but is the guarantee of our foreign rciutions. 1 would ask you to recollect the 
duty ^ the Government of India as a paramount power to insist on peace being kept by 
the numerous feudatories subject to her. 

*‘In a speeth which I lately read of Mr, Grant Buff’s, I observed that he could find no 
proper illustration of the ureas and distances in India but the map of the whole of Europe, 
excluding Russia; in point of fact the lionourablu gentleman was referring to iirrangements 
and distatuae* in this our Presidency of Deni'ul only. In an empire of this magnitude it is 
interesting occasionally to scan the forces holding the possession. 1 think their slei^der 
numbers, when they come to be investigated, may faiily excite tlie surpri.se of the civilised 
worldi if those numbers are compared with the duties pei formed, and ilio absolute security 
provided tot the vast provinces and populations and ouilyiitg dependencies of this empire. 

1 invite the attention of the Council to a lletum 1 hold in my hand furnished by the Mili¬ 
tary Department at my request. 


RetdUN of Nominal Establishment and of Actual Strengtir of Troops in India, 29th March 
1870, according to latest Rflnrns received in Military Department. 



1 

Nominal 

Establishment. 

Actual 

Strengtii. 

British Forces in India .... . . 

01,034 


Bengal Native Army (including I’anjab Frontier I-’orcc) 

0.1,131 

60,000 

Madras Native Army (including 4,720 serving in Bcngol,! 
China, and Straits).J 

32,431 

31,302 

Bombay Native Anny. 

26,K80 

20,178 

, y Total - - • 

184,070 

172,613 


jVbt«.—TIic establishment of Britisli troojis 1ms been rectently altered to soniu (‘xtent, but details 
of future establishment are not e.vactly known. 

The cetablisfaments given do notsinelude 7,0H(t officers, including those in civil and miscellaneous 
eUmluymentg. 

The nominal establishment incuUlos certain corps under the Foreign Department in RdjpuU'iua 
They are not included in tlie column of “Actual Strength ofTroojjs under this Department.” 

Owing to the overland relief being iu progress the actual strcngili of British troops is lower than 
it would oUierwise be. 

Well, ray Lord, from these slender numbers we prop osed to reiluce 10,000 Native 
troops, (>n the umlerstandiiig that they would be taken from the I’rovinces where they are 
admittedly not wtvuted, but that miliUiry strength is to be carefully pirsei ved where it is 
wanted. 

** As a Commatrder in Chief about to hand over my not inconsiderable respon.sibilities to 
a successor, I can only say that I dare not leeontmeud a rcductiim on any other principle. 
If we reduce oar troops to a miniii.’uin wfinnsl have them in places where they are really 
wanted, and where they arc quickly available, and we must p:iy much attention to the 
military character of the tribe or population from which onr Native regiments are re¬ 
cruited. 

" I am sorry to say we have not ns yet been able to come to an agreement with Urc 
Secretary of State on this matter. 1 venture to think his advisers have not appreciated 
the valtie of the principle I have staled with regard to the sleudcv general figure of our 
modem military resources. Agreed as we are, both in England and iu liidia, that a 
reduction is proper, I trust this Government will be pentiiiteil to give effect to it in 
that manner alone which appears to be safe and sound. Otherwise there should be no 
reduction. 

“Financially, this becomes the more important when it is recollected that tlie troop.s in 
Southern India are thucli more expensive limn those in this Presidency. - 

“ ^ far fpr the general question of distribution and reduction of troops. 

'* Wijtit ,ri^ 0 vence to our Ruropean Forces, according to the figures I have already rend, 
it must, t tbihk, be clear to the meanest apprehension, that we have reached the absolute 
minimum. I believe that, by* means of certain changes rvhich have been laid before the 
Home f^erament, .i^ese Forces may be actually rendered more efficient than they now 
are, wh|ljg Iffieir cost is considerably reduced. Our proposals are before Her Majesty’s 
Gov(!fe^‘iiif,.who^ to q certain extent, have moved in the directions indicated by us with 
ragerd ^ iidkatiy, altbon^ the cavglryand artillery, we ate as yet qn- 

nequain^d tha bon'oluslons formed at home. .The number of infantry corps has been 
reduc^l btif the mithber of infantry soldiers remains as heretofore. 
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'> My Lord, T have been' in the moat important sittiRtionii'in' tbeao tmiee for mdrO tlian 
twelve years. I have been an acquiescing patty tti the sucoessive redtk!Mo»«4A i^utppean 
stren^ih which l)egan with the cessation of hOBtiiitiea in 18S8, because, till the litat i^uc— 
tion of lour years ago, I held the opinion that we were atill maintaining wet ttitdbliiiirbenia. 
But 1 am convinced that we airould not go further, and that to nttempt'a di^ihution of the 
existing British Forces in India is an inexpedient fraught with so innch dan.^ at not to be 
thougin of. ^ ‘ ii; ' 

“ AlUiough it is a mistake to say, as it is so often alleged, that the Brifish Empire in 
India is inciely one of the sword, and although we recollect that this emidre really rests 
oil a policy founded on justice and the rugged British character, it is nevertheless true that 
a certain armed British demonstration is absolutely necessary for dominion over public 
opinion, and the insurance of the institutions to which we trust for the civilisation of the 
country. It is, to your adinlnistration, what iron is to the blood—on the due pTopcn'tioii of 
the iron, vital power depends. 

‘‘I came out to India in 1067, to assist in putting out the terrible conflagration which had 
been cau-sed by the forgetfulness of this simple trutli on the par t of the authorities respui^ible 
for India in this country and at home. 1 pray to God that sucli blindness may not overcome 
again those who have to answer for the destinies of this rnaiiiiificent country 1 

•‘My Lord, there are many ihings on which I could willingly descant with reference to 
tire sysieins, and the recourse to more economical anangemeuts, wliicli might be pursued in 
these armies. In those with w hich I am acquainted, namely, of Bengal and Bombay, I 
believe the existing system is working fairly well. So lar as I mn able to judge, the dis¬ 
content which was rife some years ago lias geiiernlly died out. For Madras 1 cannot 
answer, as I have no personal knowieilgc of the Army of that Piesidency. But the 
changes which have, been stereotyped with us, and have now lasted for many years, are 
comparatively new to Madras. For such iliinsis, the actiiin of time is at least as much 
reipnied as tniy artificiirl resource. Tlii.s, as yet, Madras has not enjoyed. 

“Your F.xiellency has laid an opi>oitniiitv of seeing llio troops of this Presidency on two 
great occasions, and also, I believe, in Bombay; and I will leave it to you to say whether 
in appearance tliey can bo siiipassed by troops of other countries. During the last few 
years, there have oecn tlie campaigns of Bhutan, Abyssinia, and Huz&ra; and it is but 
right to say, for the troops, that their 7,eal, readiness, mobility, and forwardness jn the field 
were noi to be surpassed. 'I'heie is one thing, of whicli in the inteiy.«t of true esononiy and 
of political safety, I would warn tire Clover imicnt, and, perliaps, 1 may say the officers df 
tlic army. I would warn them against tlic vice which is upt to creep insidiously over all 
armies in limes of [leaco, namely, the tendency to press for more coinrorls, more materi&l 
advaiitiigcs, in short, for ifiings wliich cause the soldier to forget the object of bis etilist- 
ment, and to believe that he is to be preferred to the public economy. 

“In a country of caste like India, unless tlic odice.rs who deal with the native troops 
watch themselves, tlio influences oi caste are apt someftmes to affect even the British 
officers, and to cause them occasionally to tliink castc-inferests of greater im|)ortance than 
military ones. This uiischiel was actually seen in the old ’Bengal army. It does not, I 
believe, now exist, ut all events in tins army of Bengal; bui. 1 must repeat, it requires 
never' ceasing vigilance to proveiil the vicious tendency from cropping out. 

“ III the British army we have not this to contend against; but wc have something dSe 
which also requires the utmost watclifiilness. I allude to what may be called the exaggera¬ 
tion of .'anitution-theories, which, while exhibiting at times the uti'oost difference of opTutOn 
among the authorities prolfc-ring their advice, would, not seldom, if listened to in' their 
integrity, deprive tlie Bi iiidi soidier of his usefulness altogether for the purposes on .account 
of which he is brought to India. Whilst warning against the eJcaggeraiioii, I gladly admit 
the facts of the great improvements of late years for the health of the British soWw, and I 
believe 1 have not been slow to forward them during my long term of office in Bombay and 
this Presidency, ■ 

‘f I have had the gnuit satisfaction of urging forward the two new IIill-stations of Cteik- 
rdta and Kauikhci, the former of which is already occupied hy a Biilish regiment, and the latter 
will receive some .'iOO men this vear. I ihink this policy may bo siill further e.xfcn(feii, and 
that we may safely create Ilill-slatioiis for three more British regiraents, in addition to 
those already occupied. Then, in addition to our sauiiary depots, we should never have 
less than seven or eight eniiie corps on the mountains in this Presidency; that k to say, 
a fourffi of the infunhy, regiments quartered in the Liimalaya as entire corps, whjle veiy 
large detachments from iho remaining infantry, the cavalry and artillery, would .ffil the 
depots. My recomnicndalions to this effect have been before the Government for sOtne 
time. • ; 

“ As a matter of economy as well as of humanity to our O^ntrynien, this pfdioy iffioUld 
be exteiidfed to the utmost limit consistent with political sr^^jiritv. 

“ In the course of my remarks.', I have adverted to the vnUitaty strenijtli UUeorded to 
us in these days, as compared with former times, in the power for imnli6di«|e ,Cffe»’btiisrion 
and c-oncentr«tion. Tills reflection leads us st once to another point, inua^ lh^ 
combination of the Military Departments of the several Presidencies into 
ment under the Government of India, with a cpnesppndiUg change m thih iof com- 

mand-in-chief, may. be feund a roe«8ure:gtidi% at'Once improvettteat iu ei6d9|d^!m 
of strengri*. Thm should be but pnc |r#i: Departoteht, wKch W the 

consequence of one Ordnance''Dejrari^e'ht; 'in shorti thd'' 
largest sense in the hand of GoVeiiiiiaeat bf Thi* iieed hiy w 'lw!® 
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witii Joc^l cbfinaiCter of the pative force® of the other Presidencies, a character which, I Appendix, No. S. 
bediei^, a 8oun4 policy hula o« cai-efuliy lu muintain. 

** It hiss alwayt appeared to toe that, in this country, many tilings are centralized which 
ougbittp be local and dependent on the Local Governinenls; wliereas those estahliKhtnents 
are kept separate, and, as it were, diuiost distinct from the immediate control of the Supreme 
Government^ which, iruni the nature of things, especially belong to it. Such is the case 
with military administration. We do not see the Federal States of America maintaiti 
dislmcl qiiiitary organisations for the payment of which Congress is resixintible, although, 
in other matters, the proviticial Governments of the States exercise a v(;ry large power. 

** There is no reason for separate mi'itary udministiation in Madras or Bombay, which 
would not equally apply f* the several (iovernments making up this presidency. So long 
as tiiia separate system lasts, 1 am hopeless of real economy or of breaking down the 
influences and jealousies which meet your Excellemiy at every turn when econoinicMl schemes 
issue from this Council. I need hardly remind this Council that I ventureil to utter these 
opinions very many years ago, when they might have heeii supposed to be conirury to my 

E irsonal interests. A long and practiod experience of government and command, first in 
umbay, and afterwards in association with the (governor G'mcral, have only tended to 
convince me that these opinions are right and should be carried into execution. 'VYhenever 
reforms in such a direction take jilace, I may say, with regard to the oflice I am about to 
lay down, that some modification is necessary. 

As your Excellency is aware, I received the instructions of the Secretary of State for 
India, when 1 was appointed to this command, to be as much with Government as possible, 
regard being had to my essential militaty duties. That instruction was enforced by the 
orders of his Royal Uiirhness the Field Marshid Commanding in Chief. Well, 1 liave 
tried to fulfil those instructions, and have been more assiduous in aiy scat in Councif than, 

I believe, the great majority of my predecessors. Not sparing exertion and activity, I have 
sought to carryout my duties of inspection in liurried spring and autumn tours. 1 believe 
that, in consequence, the tioopij Iiave been visited by licud-quarters quite as much as in 
former commands. But tlie strain inijmsed in tlie attempt to carry out the instructions 
with regard to the two sets of duties has been often such as nlmosi. to exceed the strength 
of any man, while my visits to the several stations and my residence among the troops have 
been shorter than 1 could have wished; this not unnaturally caused my mode of exercising 
command to be misconstrued in lunny quaitcrs. I think, then, that, in any revision of the 
establishments with regard to econnuiy or other considerations that may be entertained 
hereafter, the points I have mentioned, although personal to myself, arc not without signifi¬ 
cance, and should be dulv weighed. How the necessities of the administiution, on account 
of what is how done by three military departments, and how the milittiry eomiiiaud should 
be dealt with in the tliree presidencies, in order to overcome the inconvenience and the 
want of economy now experienced, 1 have more than once during the last ten years suggested 
to Government. It is suflicient to say that we have, in my opinion, the riglit model in 
France, where the he.ad of the army is the executive War Minister, wliile the Mditiiry Com¬ 
mand of the Corps d’Armee is conducted by lieutenant generals wiiiilcvcr their titular 
military rank. 

“There is one more point to which I would invite the atieiitioii of the Council, th.it being 
the tendency to growth of non-eH'cetive establishments. 1 need not advert to the statements 
of General Hanyngton and Colmicl Broome, beyond uttering the lemiiik that, while these 
distinguished authorities differ in detail, they are agreed in presenting a picture of liiture 
liability which is positively aiurming. In short, we arc throatcuud with the serious danger 
of all our economies in India, in the combative forc! s being eventually greatly more than 
awalloived up in the growth of the non-effective expemlitnre. Under sueii circumstances, a 
further greater danger might be forced on by public outcry, involving jierilous reductions to 
meet non-eflective cliarges. 

‘t It has been my duty, more than once, to submit my views as to how this difliculty may 
be fairly and properly encountered while there is yet time. It would be premature to dwell 
on the suggestions of one member of this Govermnerit on tliis particular subject, which 1 

E resume must be sooner or later dealt with in an authoritative manner, ;itul may be said to 
e still tul> judice, although this Government and the Secretary of State have not as yet 
come to. an agreement on the subject. But I need not suggest to the Council that the 
subject is one of great and of increasing imjiorttiiice. My honourable friend in charge of 
the finances cannot press his attention too strongly to it. 

Y In conclusion, my Lord, as one who Ims been intimately associated with the tirmies of 
India for more than a quarter of a century, and, for the latter half of thot period, has been 
in places of the greatest responsibility, who has watched the causes and progress of change 
^ur^h this long perioil, and has been in general one of tiic chief executive authorities for 
carrying out the reforms impressed on us from time to time by Her Mujesty’s Government, 

. ,lmay, at last moment of my discharge of duty, declare my confidence in the military 
V arraagam9>itS'4anct>onad by your Excellency in Council, and my belief that the army does 
Justice to the care bestowed on it by the Government.’' 
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Appeadixy No. 8. Government xvould take advaatAge of the prodoctioa of tbe.bii%rt todayeol- 
— leagues a short abstract of the mode in which these great samaof moni^ havei tiecn-a^.ara 

to be disposed of, in order to give to the public an cgiportunity of knowing iu diataii.lioif 
these sums are likely to be expended. . ‘ 

** I think, therefore, that in iidopting this course, 1 am adopting a course whieh » How 
pursued in almost every Government in the world, namely, that at ceitaio perioda of the 
year, even under the most absolute rule, ministers do, on their own responsibility,^jfnake 
statements on the position of the departments over which they preside. 

“ Siioiild the course that I now propose to take with regard to public works in India 
receive the general approval of the public, 1 propose to extend tliat practice to another year, 
and endeavour to induce some of my colleagues to make similar statements. 

“ No other opportunity is likely to occur—I regret that the present hour is so late, but 
still 1 am anxious that at the earliest possible moment the public should be placed in 
possession* of tliose important Caets to which I now invite the consideration of my colleagues. 

“ Many of these fn ts wliich I now bring forward and state ip the Council would, in 
ordinary course, liereafter be laid before the public. But we are all aware that when facts 
.such ns these arc merely stated in various departmental reports, they are necessarily stated 
at great length and in a somewiiut disjointed form, and ray belief is, that these matters do 
not receive from the Indian jmblic that fair attention which their importance deserves, and 
I think the Government would obtain much advantage from wider criticism and greater 
discussion of these subjects by those w'ho take an interest in public afi’airs. 

** With this preface I propose to make as brief a statement as 1 can as to the expenditure 
of llic Pulilic Works Department during the past and ensuing years. 

“The total expenditure on public works in England and India for 18U0-7O will be about 
8,001), boo /. 

“ I give tlic figures as nearly as possible in round numbers. 

“'I’llis great sum will be divided into two heads, viz., Ordinary and Extraordinary ex¬ 
penditure; the Ordinary expenditure rcpresiiiitiiig that wbicli we expect to bo able to pay 
out of the revenues of India, and tlie Extraordinary, that which is to be defrayed by loan. 

“ Under the head of Ordinary we shall have spent in the year which has just come to a 
close a Sinn of something like .'),300,000/. 

“ Under the head ol Exiiaorilinary we shall have spent the sum of 2,000,000/. 

“Of the 5, .*900,000 /. which I have just meniioned under the head of Ordina^, 
.5,000,000 /., as nearly as p(>ssi!)le, will lx; spent on public works. The remainder will be 
made up of Hinallor items, such as stale railways, official expenses connected with 
guaranteed railways, and loss by excliange. 

“ In the Extraordinary expendiiure lor the past year, ihe great item will be that of two 
millions of money spent on inigation works; a small sum has also been taken for the 
comencement of stale railways. 

“ 1'lie principal items of expenditure in India under the head of Ordinary will be—‘first, 
for military works nearly a million and ii liulf sterling, of which the original works will take 
about 1,200,000/., and repairs 227,000/. 

“ £.478,000 will be spent on aaricultnial works, of which 102,000 /. will be taken for 
original works, and 270,000 /. for repairs. 

“£.680,000 will be spent on civil buildings, of whicli the original works will cost 
562,000 and the repairs 122,000/. 

“ We then come to Ihe important item for communications, which really means the con¬ 
struction and repairs of ordinar'y roads. In the year that is just closed we shall have spent 
under this head, as nearly as possible, 1,000,000/.; 600,000/. of which will be spent on 
original works, ami 4,000,000/. in repairs. 

“ A smaller item of .58,000 /. follows for inisccllanoous and public improvements, and 
then tlicrc will be the ureal item of 1 , 000,000 /. for cost of establishment, of which 70,000 /. 
will go for tools and plant. 

“ Tlipse will form the principal items of the Ordinary expenditure of the Government of 
' India'in the Public Works Depurlinenl for the yeai just closed. 

“ Of the million and a half spent in India on Extraordinary works in 1860-70— 

£. 

Irrigation works will take about ------ 050,000 

State.railways about - -- -- -- - 144,000 

The Bombay special fund ------- 350,000 


and the remainder will be made up of smaller items. 

“ It will he interesting to tlip public to know how this large expenditure of fijk milHona 
was distributed among the various Presidencies. 

Madras will have received froiri its public works, about - - 885,000 . ) 

Bombay - Ij466,00(i - 

Bengal- - - - - lj;880,000 

N. W. Provinces - -- -- -- -- SMjiOOO . , 

Panjab- - - - - - 

Central Provinces - - ' - 

“The remainder will he disb^uted between British “ 

Rfijputdna, Central India, Ck>otg, and Port Bhnr. . c - 

f‘In 
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- In Ahe^^^le of tfae yoar 1869-70, As the Council are aware, upon inresti^tion and 
' ifioairy ntade at Simla into ovr Bnnneiat pofliti<>n, the absolute necessity of an immediate 
reouetion in ihe Public Works Department became apparent to a,ll the members of the 
Government After the fullest and roost careful consideration, we came to the uoiiclusiou 
that unlees a large reduction was made in this item <>f expenditure, it would be impossible 
to look to financial aafety in the year. We, therefore, with very great reluctance, made up 
onr/ininds to a reduction of the public works expenditure of the Government of India to an 
amaunt of nearly 800,000 1. the actual sum being 702,500 1. 

“ Weil, the necessity of the case was speedily recognised in a manner that was almost 
■urprieiog, and with scarcely a sing'e exce[>tion, tiie local governments so far seconded our 
efforts, that the result has been obniinod, and it appears tlmt a saving will have been effected 
in the Public Works Deparbnent’s Oidinary expenditure during the year even to a greater 
extent than was suggested. 

“ There are only two cases in which local governments will have excceiled their grant. 
Madras will have exceeded its grant by the small sum of 3,000 1 ., while according to the 
latest accounts Bombay will have spent 20,700 1. more than the reduced'grant. 

** This is the only case whore a local govcrnmi’ni has been tmable to carry out to the full 
the orders and wishes of the Government of India. 

** I find that Bengal will spend less than the reduced grant I)y 2,400/,, North-West Pro¬ 
vinces 5001. less, Panjhb 82,700 f. less. Central Provinces 14,300/. less, British Brumah 
80,900/. less, while the smaller governments will show a propmiinnatc reduction. The result 
will be that, under this head of public works expenditure, tlic reductions that were ordered 
in so unusual a way will be eniirely and succciisfulty carried out. 

“ When we think of the very great sacrifu^e lliat the local governments have been called 
upon to make, when we know the great interest tliey take, and justly take, in all these 
works, 1 must say that ihe Government of India arc deeply indebted to those Governments 
for the manner m which they have adopted oiir recommendations, and for the way in 
which, at very great sacrifice, they have been able to carrv out our wishes. 

“ Well, so much for expenditure in the Public Works t)epai tmeni in the year that is 
just passed. 

*' 1 now propose to lay before tlic Council a similar statement witli regard to the expen¬ 
diture of the year upon which we have entered. 

“ I must, however, remind the ('onncil that both as regards tlic past and the future vears 
these statements are to a certain extent n)>|iroximatc. It is impossible, speaking on the 
second day of the financial year, that the fullest iulbrniatinn with regard to the past cun be 
at the disposal of the (jovernroeiit of India, and, as everyone knows, with regard to the 
future the statement 1 am about to make is one eniin ly of estimate. All 1 can say ts that 
in respect to large expenditure much power rests in the hands of the local Govoiaments 
if they choose to exert ii, which I am sure they will to keep the expenditure within the 
estimate, and in some instances to realize even more than the suggested saving. 

The expenditure, then, lor the ensuing year in tiie Public Works Department will be 
placed at about 7,476,600 1. 

“ Of this 6,900,000 /. will be expended in India, and 500,000 /. in England. 

" Under the head of Oidinary, 4,.300,000/. will be e-xpended, and under the head of 
Extraordinary 3,100,000 /. 

“ Of Ordinary, the large sum of 3,900,000 or nearly 4,000,000 will be spent entirely 
on public works; the rest will be made up of the smaller items, sucli as official expenses 
connected with guaranteed railways, Culciiita mid Soutli-Easfcrn liailway, and loss by 
exchange. 

“ In Extraordinary, that is, the loan-works for tlie ensuing year, the two great items 
will be 1,780,000 /. for irrigation, and 1,220,000 /. for state railways. This head of expendi¬ 
ture appears for the first time in any magiiitiirie in the pulilic accounts. The remaining 
item is a smaller one for Port-trust works at Bombay. 

** Well, then, of the 4,300,000 1. to he devoted to .ndinary works, the military wprks wiH 
take about 1 , 120,000 /.; of that 900,000 /. will be expendeii on new works, and 260,000 /, 
on repairs. 

“ The ordinary agricultural works will take 490,000 /,, the greater part of which will be 
spent on original works, repairs, wiili a small outlay on gtiarauteed irrigation works. 

“£.618,000 will be spent uncivil buildings, of which the new works will demand 
890,000 /. apd the repairs 1 20,000 /. 

“ £. 840,000 will bo spent on comniuiiicatiuns, that is, on roads. The exnendiiurc on 
roads and repairs will be divided very nearly in etpial parts, as the original works will come 
to 800,000 /. and the repairs 480,000/. 

“There will be a small sum of 40,000 /. spent (<n miscellaneous (lublic improvements. 

** The cost of establishment which directs the whole will stand at something Jess than it 
did hist being 900,000 /., and 00,000 /. for tools and plant. 

“ As ,I Mtd before, of the S, 100 ,000 /. which will be spent on Extraordinary works :— 

..Irrigation .drill take - 1,700,000 Tools and plant > 

woi^s - - 1,200,000 State railways - 

’ 800,000 And Port Trust works 

i)om. ' 4 B 8 


£, 

180,000 

1,200,000 

160,000 

“ This 
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Mxiensntx to Bii»6aT ths 

“ Tiiis gi'OHs sum will be os nearly as possible distsibuted to the difierent tocsl Govern¬ 
ments in tiic following proportions 

£. 

1,137,000 to N, VV. Provinces. 
1,800,000 to the Pnnj&b, and 
300,000 to ihe Central Provinces. 

“ The reason for the Panjdh figuring for such a lavije sum tliis year is, that the great 
State Railway from lidhorc to l^oshdwar is to be comtnenced this year in that province. 

“ The remainder of this large sum will be divulcrl between British Burma, Oudh, Hyder¬ 
abad, liiijpoothiia. Central India, Coorg, and Port Blair. 

“ In round numbers, then, the exprndituro on public works in 1809-70 will have been 
8 , 000 , 000 /.; in 1870-71 will have been 7,500,000/., or7i millions. But a heavy payment 
of an unuBuI character took place in 1800 - 70 . Of tlie 1,400,000/. which was spent in 
England in 1809-70, 1,040,000/. was paid to the shareholder.', of the East India Irrigation 
and (’anul Company for llieir property, whicii is better knowti under tlie name of the 
‘ Orissa and Soane Irrigation Company.' 

If, therefore, this heavy item be left out, it will bring down the real expenditure in 
1800-70 to 0,900,000/. 

“ Prom this point of view, therefore, the total estimated expenditure for 1870-71, namely, 
1,400,000 /., is in reality half a million more than the corresponding expenditure fur the 
))ast year; so that if we exclude from the expenditure of tlie year that is just closed the 
payment for the property of the Orissa Company^ we hope during, tlie ensuing year to 
expend on works of public utility a much larger sum tliuii we spent during the past year. 

“ But I must remind the’Council that those great sums of eight millions in 1869-70 and 
7i millions in 1870-71 by no means represent the whole of the expenditure oh works of 
public utility, and for which the Government is lespoiisihle in India. 

“ \\’c shall pay in 1809-70 £. 1,070,000 in interest and nett charge on account of rail¬ 
ways. The railway comiainies under Government guarantee will spend in the same year 
upwards of four millions on construction ; so that in reality the gross expenditure on woricB 
of public utility in India during the past year, and the heecssaiy expenses, that is, payment 
of iiitciesi on loans expended for similar objects, will amount to tlie enormous sunt of 
nearly fourteen millions. 

“ In 1870-71, that is, in the ensuing year, in adilition to the T^.millions before referred 
to, we shall spend as our nett charge on account of railway iiilere.st 1,090,090 /., and the 
railway companies under Govcninient gnarantee j)ropo>e in the .same year to spend upwards 
of .5,100,909/. on construction, making in all a total for the jircsent year of upwards of 
14,288,000 /. 

*' 1 wish the Council particularly to note the.se facts, because I <lo not lielieve that it is 
geneially known that there is such an enormous expenditure going on in India for works of 
public iitility. 

“ If we put these two great sums together, we shall have expended in the two years 
ending .‘list Anarch 1871, either from ordinary revenue, either from loan for interest, or 
through the agency of the railway companies under Governuicut guarantee, the enormous 
sum of 28^ millions upon w'orks of public utility in India, and tbeir cognate expenses. 

“ 'J'liis sum that we shall spend in two years is coiisideraldy more than the atrnual 
revenue either of Spain, of Italy, of North Gentiauy, and three limes as much as that of 
Holland. 

" Now as to the proportion that these great sums bear to our own revenues. I find that 
in a calculation which has been kindly made lor me by tlie Secretary of tlie Financial De¬ 
partment, the amount of nett available revenue of the Government of India for the year 
1869-70 can only be counted at 28,900,090 /.; when I say available revenue, I mean those 
sums placed at the disposal of the Government of India the distribution of which is within 
their power; that is to say, that in making this calculation I deduct all imperative charges 
over wtiich we have no control, such as costs of collection, charges, payments of interasts, 
and eliurges for pensions, any payments made under treaty engagements, &c. 

“ If after making these deductions we take the nett available revenue of India for this 
year, we find that it only amounts to about 28,000,000 /. We sliall have spent out of that sum 
in the year just closed, out of the revenue of the year, as 1 stated before, a sum of 4,800,000 /. 
on jmhlic works ordinary, which is nearly 17 per cent, on our nett available revenue. 'In 
the year 1870-71 we expect that our uett available revenue will be 28,090,191 and. that 
we shall spend Oii public works ordinary .*?, 800,000 /., which will bo nearly 14 per cent, 
on those resources over which the Government may be said to possess control. 

“ To look at it in another way: I find that the whole expenditure on public wotkfl, 
that is, the nett expenditure (deducting recoveries), amounts to 13,890,000 L for this year, 
so that comparing that with our nett available revenue, we shall have spent on wprks of 
public utility during the past year something like 47 per cent ' The per-centage :^iU be in¬ 
creased during the present year, so that in reality we expect to'speifti wi^in ^uing 
year on works of public utility in India a sum nearly equal to lutif of our en^ye kiiimabte . 
revenue, and I believe this is an effort in the direction of public .iin'||iiv0lteinbB!l' 
hardly ever been attempted by any other naiion.in ffie world., ' . , ■ 

“ But I wish DOW to explain to the Council the different proc^edlngii «« fo be 
undertaken daring the ensuing year by the Government of India under varioui heeds in the 

Public 


£. 

817.000 to Madias 
1,370,000 to Bombay. 
1,212,000 to Bengal. 
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PtibHc Works Departaiont, and for this purpose I shall place what I have to gay under 
the heads of railitoty works, civil works, ngncultural works, irrigation, &c., and railways. 

Under the head of Military Works, the total sum spent in 1870-71 will be 91.1,000 /. 
for original new works^and 214,000 1 . for repairs, tn^king a grand total of 1,127,4007. 

** Ine guuis for new works may lx; classed under the following main heads; viz.:— 


£. 

Accommorlation for troops generally - - - - 0 . 54 ,.‘)05 

Ordnance factories . - - - - - - 147,100 

Gasworks - - .'i.r.oo 

Water supply - -- -- -- - 21,495 

Works of defence (!i,ooo 

Hoads to important hill stations ----- 19,000 

For Port Blair - -- -- -- - 4,650 

Making in all a sum of - - - - 4 ^. 013,051 


" Of the total sum assigned for 1870-71 under the heading of * Aceoriunodation ol 
Troops,’viz,,'054,304the bulk has been devoted towards c an v iiig on t!ie great sclieme 
of barrack accoiiimodalion for the British soldiers that lias iioxv been in progress for the 
last five years. 

" It has been necessary to subdivide the allotment over nearly all the stations at which 
European troops are fjiiarten'd, in view to provicie for the urgent requirements at each 
station in the M'ay of shelter; but it 1 ms been an object to c-oiurcntrate the expendiiure as 
much us possible, on the comjrletion ol barracks anti hospitals now in progress, raiher than 
on the coniniemuuncnt of new buildings, for by so doing it will be possible to complete a 
very considerable amount of slu her at ( ucJi station during the 5 'ear, The liiruest assign- 
inCtits have been made for the most unhealthy stations, or for stations at whic h the acci in- 
modalion is most backwaicl; thus,— 


£. 

Saugor - - - - u9,ono 

Morar and Gvvalior Fortress 25,006 
Mhow - . - - i!),ooo 

Nnssecrabad - - - ]s >,000 

Belgautn - - - - 22,000 


.£. 

Kurraehee - 
Pesbawur - 
Ahmecinugger 
.1 uhbiilpoie 
Fyzubad - 


- 20,000 

- 16,000 

- 17,000 

- 15,000 

- 20,000 


At Ollier stations, wlicre the c-ull for acjcoinmodatiou is not so urgent, the allolnunitsau! 
somewhat smaller than tin- foregoing ; thus,— 


Ambdia 
Vhwal Pinch 
Seetapore - 
Neemuch - 


£. 

- 11 ,H 00 Nowgong - 

- 7,.500 Bellary 

- 9,000 St. Thomas’ Mount 

- 14,000 Kirkee 


£. 

- 10,000 

- 5,000 

- 5,000 

- 10,000 


** The allotment for Biirrackporo,. 7,700 /„ will complete the barracks for both the single 
and married men of the two companies ofurlillciy at that station, 

“ Tlie allotment of 8,000 /. for All.ilnibad w ill also complete the* ticcommodation of the 
regiment of infantry and l)atie.ry of urtilleiv at that station; so also will the aliotment of 
-6,000 /. complete the buildings for the smgic and iiiarried men of tlie regiment, of infantry 
at Cawnpore. 

Liberal provision for extending the accommodation at hill stations has also been made. 
A auniDf 7,500/. has been set apart for completing the temporary accounnodation oftlm 
. regiment of infantry at the New Hill station at CImkrdta. 

An allotment of 10,00ti /. has also lieeii made for proceeding with new barracks at Uio 
N«w Hill statioh. Rani .Khet, and an aggregate sum lias also been allotted to the Old Hill 
stations at Hugshai, Kussovvlic, Subathoo,BaIoon, and Munee. 

" The next item for consideration is that of the ordnance fiictorics. The most important 
woiks under this head are tlic Snider fuctoiies and ordnance buildings in Bengal and 
Bombay (wc do not yet know whether we shall be able to proceed this year vvitli the 
Aiatlras factory), and are specified ns I'ollow ;— 

Snider factory, Dam-Dam, 

Ditto - Kirkee, 

, Ditto St. Thomas’Mount, Madras, 

. Gun Carriage Agenc’y buildings in Allahabad, 

. Powder works, gun cari-iage b'iiildings. and magazine, Kirkee. 

Hydraulic lift, graving do(^, Bombay; and we hope some progress may be made in 
the new gun foundry at Cossipore. 

" Eund* are provided for completing the gasworks for lighting the barracks and canton- 
ineiits '*t Alkhaibad and Hawul Piudee. These works are now far advanced, and are 
f^l^ejlsd Shm^ly to be codipleted. 

; «eitt is that of the^water supply. The important projects under this head 

tial»rHi»proved water supply for the large station of Anibwa, and also for Trimulfiherrv. 
B^ee, Ulsoos Tank (Bangalore). 
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Appeiidix«lfO( •• *' With rctrard to defence work*, the moat impoptant Of theca BKi 'Hie hhlrbaiir Hefenee* of 

— Bombay, Hiid tlie Rangoon pagoda and harbour delencea. 

** Witii regard to roada to hill station*, the sum atiowld for this work is for opening 
up communications fioiit the plains to the important hilt stations of Rkni'lfhet and 
Chakrdta. 

** This, then, is a description of the uurks proposed to be undertaken during the ensuing 
yeai under the head of' Military Works.’ 

" Under the head of'Civil Works,’ one of the piincipal grants wilt be made toKnrraobee 
Hmboiii. 'fhe Grant for these works for 180tf<-70 was 2G,600f., which was subsequently 
reduced to 'iS,50U/. The Giant tor next ycai is 2G,6UU/. 

“ The estimates for these works aggregate about 4a0,000 of which it was expected that 
about 260,600/. would be expentled up to the 81st March 1H70, so that at the present rate 
it will tuke many yeuis to carry out the scheme. 

“ Rut 1 uisli to say, with reguid to these works, that we hope to place them upon a 
somewhat didercnt looting, and we aie alieady engaged in seeing whether a local trust 
may not be cieated by uhich advances may be made, and tlierefoie it might be possible 
hereafter tliat a portion of this expenditure may (ail under the head of' Extraordinary.’ 

“With regard to the Oodaveiy navigation, the original Grant for lSOO-70 was 70,0004, 
winch was reduced to 60,6004 The Grant for 1870-71 it .70,600/ only; all these (igtires 
being exclusive of ehtablislnncnts. The Grant for the First Barrier Works will practically 
complete tliciu, and a good deal of jirogiess may be exjiected with the anicut and locks at 
the Second Barrier. 

“ The construction of the road from the Dliarwar Frontier to the Port of Karwdr is a 
veiy imjiortant woik. 

“ 'Hie Giant fi>r the year 18(19-70 was 13,340/., and for 1870-71 it is 16,0004 

“ 'riim will probably complete tliwt liii«* of road. 

“A sum ol 147,500/. has been passed tor luiproveiiients to the Bombay Harbour, 
100,000 1. of (Ins being lor tlie Moody Bay Reclamation. 

“The whole of tlie expenditure it is proposed to debit ngainst the Port Trust, which, it 
is hoped, will soon be constituted, on arningemeiits fur the puichase ol the property of 
the Klphinstone Company being concluded. 

“ W ith legurd to the Madras uaols, the great |)rogress made within the past two years 
with tile new central gaols in that Presulciiey has altowi-il of a considorahic reduction in 
the Grunt assigned to them in 1870-71, namely, fioin 32,400/. in 1860-70 to 9,768/. in 
1870-71. 

“ This latter sum will practically complete ihc principal gaols. 

“ 111 L/iilcii1ta 11 sum ol 40,000/. h.m been assigned for the new High Court, which sum 
will roiiipUte it if the cstiiiiuto be reliable. 

. “ It ha. 1 , however, Ivcu found necesiary to leave the University and the Imperial Museum 

without uny giant, us il is considered that it is much better to complete one work at a time' 
jbau to iiide.ivmii, and only parti.dly to complete, lour oi five. 

“ Ain(ing.st Civil Works the reduction in the (iiant made in 1869-70 was distributed 
nearly ecjU.illy between bmldingb and roads, so tlnit the pei-ceiitage of the reduction on the 
latter iietid was eonsideiuhiv smaller tlian on the foinu'i. The diminished expenditure on 
ordinaly loads is, however, fat moie than couipeiisated lor by the increased expenditure on 
railways. 

“I now come to the important item of Agticnilural Grants. 

“ TIkic I ever was a year ui which the benefits of iriigation were more decidedly evi- 
denred than in the last year. The mleiestuig reports fiom the North Western Piovinces 
on this hiilijeet have attracted tlic notice of tlie public, and the statements which have been 
made are m<tst leiiiaikablu and encouiaginu. < 

“ In the unusually dry season of 1868-69 a great calamity was averted. It is stated on 
the authority of the Government «>( the North Western Piovific^s, and of the canal officers 
e’ligagod’theie, that in that I’lovince alone l,4)Sd,702 acres were kept in a*8tate of fertility 
which would otiiciw'ise have been unproductive. 

*' Colonel Drownlow and Ins officers exerted themselves to the utmost, and the resuK 
was that by their influence nnd constant energy, (J»ey peisuaded the people to make use ,of 
tlie water piiiicipally for this purpose. The result was that in those irrigated districts 
tin 10 was a considershlu incieuse in the production of the lower class of cereals, and 1 flncj; 
that the 2,786 acres of that description of einp which were under irrigation in 1867-68 have 
increased in 1860-69 to the amount of 85,281 acres. ’ • 


“ The leturas exhibit an increase ol the extent of land watered of 665,023 acres over thb 
pieceding year. 96 per cent, more than that irrigated in 1860-01, the most recent ybar At 
scnrdty, and 4.'} pei cent, greater than in 1800-67, the previous maximum of irngatibD. 
Ill tlic Meerut Division iirigatiou reached the extraordinary txteiit of 308,161 acrec^or 39 
per cent, of the entire culiurublc area of the dislrirt, exhibiting an increase over tliC pffh 
ceding year of 103 per cent. These facts tend completely to the fnormous vaiiw. *4 
irrigation works. , , ^ , , t 

“The Ordinary Grant (br agrieultural works for the current year now st^qdSiiqA4ll^ll7f4L« 
of which 192,1994for new works, 270,380 for repairs,'and*B,5034 lOO; 

guaranteed u/orks. "V ' ' 

“ The Extraordinary Grant was originally 1,050,0004, but the expendituib ts not Uksiy 
to exceed 900,606 4 


"For 
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“ F(/r 1870-71 the following amonnis are provided :— Appendix, No. 


OrDINABY. 

£. 

Extraordinary. 

£. 

New works ,* “ * 

169^420 

New works- - - - 

1 ,240,400 

Repairs - - . - 

322,600 

Establishment - - - 

300,700 

State outlay on guaranteed 
works - - 

6,380 

Tools an<l plant - - - 

£. 

186,400 

1,7.72,600 

£. 

497,300 

Guand Totad - - £. 

2,220,800 


making thus 1,416,8201. for actual constructiou of new works, and 322,6001. lor repairs. 

“ It will be seen that the greater part of tiie Ordinary Grant will be devoted to ‘ repairs.’ 
This arises from the necessity of maintaining in good working order the extensive systems 
of irrigation works already in operation in different jrarts of India, particularly in Madras, 
Scindc, in the Panjdb, and the North Western Provinces. Also in Bengal, a consideiuble 
sum is required for the maintenance of the nnmcious lines of embankmeirts in the Orissa 
and other districts. 

“ The original works to be carried out from (he Ordinary Grant are numerous, but with 
few exceptions, of no great magnitude individually. 

“ Numeious important works are in progress, and will be continued during tin' ensuing 
year from tire Extraordinary Grants in Madras, Botubay, Bengal, North West Provinees, 
and Punjab. 

“ 111 Mariras the ni' st irrrportaiit work that now engages attention is the completion of 
the canals ttr the Godavery arrd Kistna Delta. The local Guveirriuent is furnished with 
such sums ns it requires for this object, lut owing to the limited supply of labour available, 
lire extension arrd enlargement of tliese canals to the .slarnlurd ultimately required rrtust at 
best be a slow and gradual o))et'aiiott. During the current year the sum of 62,7601. was 
allotted for llrese works, but the expenditure is likely to he sonrewlrat less. Oiher projicts 
otr a smaller scale, but still of considerable importance, have been itt progress in the Nellorc, 
Madras, Tanjore, and Tinnerelly District, and several ettliroly new schemes are now uitder 
investigaliorr. For the latter the allotments proposed Iry the local Govemraents have been 
allowed to stand, but as the estimates will have to he submitted to the Secretary ol Slate 
for approval, it is not likely that much, if any, progress will be made with them in the 
coining year. 

In Bombay estiiiiatcs to the amount of 646,494 7. have been sanctioned as extraordinai v, 
of which 306,808 7, pertain to a reservoir and canal near Poona. 

“Several other large projects are under consideraiioii, of which the roost iniporlant is a 
line of canal from lloree on the Indus to Hyderabad, wliieh is likely to cost upwards of 
2,000,000 7. sterling. The estimate for this woik is, it is understood, nearly ready, and in 
tire event of its receiving tire sanction of Her Majesty’s (jovcrnnieiit, will probably be 
comnrenceil in the ensuing year. 

“ In Bengal the extensive works which had been in progress in Orissa tinilcr lire 
management of the East India Cnnul Company, having been transferred to Government, 
have been viaorously prosecuted, and tire new works on the Soane,- cstinuitetl to cost 
2,100,000 7., have been commenced. Alsu a canal, which is likely to cost half a niilliou 
sterling, from the Damoodah at ilaneegungc to the llooghly, has been lined ouf, prepa* 
ratory to commencement of work on the estimates receiving approval. 

“ An extensive system of canals from the Gundiick, at an estimated cost of 1,304,820 7., 
for the irrigation of the Tirhoot, ISaritn, and Clininpartlii districts, and also for iiavigutioii, 
has been before the Government of India, but information on several important points is 
required before it can be recommended for approval. 

“ The works in progress in the North Western Provinces comprise various additions to 
tire Ganges Canal, and its sj'stcm of distribution channels; a canal from the Jumna nea 
Delhi to Agra, estimated at 676,0U0 7., and several smaller canals in Rohiikhand. The 
latter Ibrm the commencement of a proper system of irrigation and drainage of the Terai 
Paganns. 

“ A scheme for a canal frqm the Ganges for the irrigation of Eastern Rohiikhand, esti¬ 
mated to cost about 1,000,000 7. sterling, has actually been before Government, and will be 
proceeded with on the necessary authority being obtained from the Secretary of State, and 
estimates for canals in Rohiikhand have also been under consideration. It is further pro> 
posed to open out a new feeder to (he Ganges Canal with a view to intercept the whole of the 
dry«weather supply of the river above Futtehgnrh, and thereby to obtain (he means of extend¬ 
ing irrigation to tne terminus of the Duab at Allahabad. 
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Appandii, No. 8, “ In the Punjab the improveineut of the Bhrl Doab Canal haa been in progress. The 

Kussoor ami .Sobraoii braiicheH, wbicli formed part of the original project, and wliicli were 
suspended from want of funds several years ago, have ^ow been re-commomed on an 
estimate amounting to 270,000 1. The Sirhind Oanai, eotimaied to cost 2,260,000 /., and 
designed to eonvey the water of the Sutlej to irrigate the tract between that livur and the 
Juniuii (.'anal, including the lands belonging to his Highiie.ss the MahdHijd. of Puitiala, lias 
also been commenced. 

“ This will, 1 believe, he one of the most magnificent works that has ever been designed 
or carried out in this countiy, and 1 am happy to say that the Mahardjd has shown the 
greatest disposition to assist in the project. 

“ A general improvement of the Western Jninim Canal, and the opening out of two im- 

E ortant bl anches form the subject of another schenie, and a portion of the work has already 
ecu commenced. 

“ A project for a second canal from tlie Sutk j near Ferozepore, wliich will intercept the 
whole cold weather volume of the I3eas, and give the means of irrigating the lower portion 
of the Biiri Doah, comprising an area of about 6,000 square miles, is also under investiga*- 
tion, and an nstimute will probably be shortly before Government. 

“ A scheme for a system of canals from the Saidah, and which is likely to cost 
nearly five millions sterling, has recently been before the Government of India. The 
detailed estiin.ites for tliis great work, which is designed to irrigate the greater part 
of Onde and portions of the Benares and Jounpore districts, as well as to afford u 
navigable cominunicuiion from the foot of the Himalaya to those places, are now being 
dr.iwn out. 

“ If any person who take* an interest in these matters wishes to read a really able and 
inter! sting doeument, he might read the elal'orate repoit of Captain Forbes, who is the best 
authority with k gard to this scheme. We have it in our power to undertake great works 
ill that district which will be as important as any that have ever been conducted in 
India. This is a slight sketch of what we are endeavouring to do for the furtherance of 
irrigation. 

“ I hope 1 am not detaining the Council, but 1 wish very briefly to refer to wbat has been 
done with regard to railways during the ensuing year. 

" Tlie year 1870-71 will be a notable year in the railway history of India. On the 31st 
December 1809, 4,264 miles of railway were open in this country, and we cxfiect 6,081 
niile.s to be open on the .list December 1870, or at all events before the close of the 
financial year, so that if our expectations arc realised, as I believe they will be, the average 
number of miles opened within the year will be 801 miles. 

“ Of this, the Great India Peninsula Railway will open 2.384 miles of the north-east 
extension and miles of the southern. The north-west extension of the Madras 

Railway will open 04^ miles, and the Bcllary Branch of the same line .32 miles, Khamgaon 
74 miles, Ooraruotee 6, and Delhi 324 miles. The East Indian Railway will open its 
Cliord line of 1234 miles, and the same company the Kurhuibarec Branch of 244 miles. 
The Easiern Reiigal Railway will open the Goulundo Extension of 45 miles, and the 
Oiide and Rohilkhand Railway, Byroiii Gliiit, 40 miles, making, as 1 said before, a total 
of 301 miles of railway to be opened during the pre.sent year in India. 

“ This is the greatest number of miles that has ever been opened in any one single year* 
In the year 1861, 746 miles were opened, and in 1882, 770 miles. The next largest 
number ujiened in one year was in 18t{4, when 446 miles were opened, but in 1868 we have 
otily opened 80 miles of railway. However, 1 hoj>e the honour will be reserved for 1870 
to witness within the year by far the greatest number of miles of railway ever given to 
‘public Use since railway construction was first commenced in India. 

“ I'hc Council are doubtless aware that a great scheme has been laid down which we 
propose in the matter of railways, as fur as possible, to adhere to, and that is the. scheme 
for the construction of about 15,000 miles of railway. Of this 4,000 miles are already 
opened, 1,000 are in progress, and 900 are about to be commenced. We are actually at 
this moment endeavouring to do something more or less on 16 different lines of new rail¬ 
ways. I should like, therefore, to mention very briefly to the Council what the principle 
of these undertakings are. 

" From Delhi and Agra it is proposed to make a railway to the S5mbhar Lake, which 
will, we believe, confer enormous advantages on the people of those districts by carrying 
corn and grain for tlieir consumption, and bringing back return freights of salt and other 
productions of the district. Part of this system will also pass* through the salt district of 
Suituupfir, near Delhi. I am happy to say that the surveys of ;the Agra and Delhi Districts 
of these lines are very far advanced, and we have eve^ reason to hope that on the Delhi 
section work will be almost immediately commenced, llie estimates forthewhole undertaking 
will be furnished during the ensuing year, and there is no reason why the actual work of 
this important linet'Vbotn in the Agra and Delhr divisions, should not be commenced during 
the ensuing cold weather. 

"On 
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“ On the Panjfib State Railway, very considerable progress is being made. Tlie whole 
of the line has been surveyed between Jhelutn and Lahore. The desiuns for the three great 
bridges over the Hhvi, Chenfib, a'nrl Jheluin are in progress, and we liope vei y soon to send 
home to the Home Government an estimate of, aniL the necessary orders for, the iron neces¬ 
sary for the corrstruction of these great bridges. 

“ Notwithstanding tlie great expenditure which we shall be obliged to make upon these 
bridges, wc believe that the estimates fully justify us in stating that tlie whole of tliai line 
from Lahore to Jhelniu ought to be constriieieil at a cost of sometbing like ll,&on 1. a mile. 
The surv.'vs through the South Panjhb for the Indus Valley line have been already com¬ 
menced, and Major Macleod Innes and a party of officers have been engaged durinx' the 
cold weather in the surveys of that imporiani iiiic in the direction of Sukknr. An en^necr 
was sent out from I'yi^land to survey a most important line of railway between Karwkr 
and the coUoti-prtKlucing districts of the Southern Maliratta country. Xinfortunaielv, this 
gentleman arrived to late to make a satisfactory survey. It has therefore hecti necessary 
before the location was finally determined on, to cause a further investiuation of the district 
to take place, but I am in great hopes tlial before very long the Govcrnineiit will be in a 
position to decide as t • the exact direction the line ought to take. I mu-t say, however, 
that it is likely to be an expensive line. 

“ In the north of the Bombay Presideney consideiable railway extension has been 
sanctioned. 

** The Bombay and Baroda Railway, the length of wbiclt is about 73 miles, i.s alrcudv 
in coitfsi! of progress, and the construction of the line to Verungaum ami Wudwan will be 
commenced as soon as the estimates are suiiclioned. 

“ Madras also sliares very largely in railway extension. 

" The Tramway Company’s little line to Conjeveriiiii, of which 19 miles will be rc-laid 
on the standard gauge, is about to be extended mdes to Cuddalore. It will tie rc-iiamed 
the * Curn.atic llailwav,’ and in respect to guarantee will be plucerl in the sauie position as 
the other tailways in India. 

" Tt is hoped that a branch of this line will be made to Pondicherry, and the French 
Governiueiit have already exitresscd their desire to assist in the underUdeing, 

“ Another line, 210 utiles in length, front the present line to Tntie irin, is about to be con¬ 
structed by the Great Southern of India Company. The surveys have been already 
undertaken, and it is hoped before long lliut the works will be cotmueticcd. ^ 

“ In Burma surveys have been made from Rungoon to Proine, a distuiico of lt!H tnilcs. 

‘‘ Investigations have been authorised, ami from a comuiunicatioii received from the 
Chief Cominissioner, it is hoped that advantage will be taken of converting the exisiinx 
road into a line of railway. ° 

“ In Bengal surveys have been authorised under direct Government agency for deter- 
inining the best lines; but it is distinctly umlerstood that tlio Governments lifivingimtliorised 
these surveys, does not settle the question ih.it they are to be constructed by direct (Jovern- 
ment agency. 

“ Much progress lias yet to be made in tlie extension of the Eastern Bengal Railway to 
Goaluiida. ^ 

“ The delay in the construction of this work has been mainly due to the unfortunate 
accident at the Gorai Bridge. 

“ Further north, beyond the Ganges, the Oudli and Rohilkhand Companvare pushing on 
their works. ^ j i b 

« Tlie Cawiipore Bridge is rapidly a|)proacliing completion, and we hope that before very 
long the Ganges will be bridged for the first time. 

« The designs for the erection of another great bridge across the Ganges at Rkjgh&t 
have been approved, and the earthworks for nearly tlie''whole of the system of the Oudh 
and Kohilklitind Railway have been marked out. 

» We believe that this svsiem of lines under the able direction of the officers of the 
Company is likely to be made more cheaply and with greater econoiuy than any r.iilway 
that has hitherto been made under guarantee in India; and General Beadle informed me 
the other day that, including the large bridges over the Ganges, he hoped that the average 
cost of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway would not exceed 11,000 1, a mile. 

** includes the line from Moradabad to Ramnagar and the 

foot of the Himalayas, and ranning near the Kumaon Ironworks, about 46 miles in length. 

“ In the Central Provinces orders have been lately issued by the Government for the 
survey of the line which will convey coal and iron lately discovered in those districts, 
and we hope daring the ensuing year the work will be actually eommenced. The 
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A)>pciidix, No. 3. surveys ei«st of the Wurdah have already been completed; we hope before a month or 
“ six weeks are over we ahali be in a position to decide witli regard to the Oomraottec 

hriiii(;li in the Berars. 

“ But the two most important of the year in railway are those connected with tWe 
Hyderabad State Railway and the proposed railway to Indore. 

“ I am sure the public have heard with the greatest satisfaction that two native govern* 
men IS have proposed to come forward and subscribe a million of money each for railway 
construction in their respective states. 

“Sir Salar Jung has already made financial arrangementr to construct a branch line 
from Guolliiirgii to Hyderabad entirely at (he expense of the Hyderabad State, and though 
it will really he nnder British maiiiigcment and constructed Ity British engineers in a way 
similar to Stale railways, it will be esseniially the properly of the Nizam’s Government, and 
Ik fore three years and a half arc over, we may hope that tlie Hyderabad State will be in 
])OSsession of a railway of its own. 

“ The Mu1iiinij& Holkar has also made a proposition of a difierent kind, but which will 
have precisely tlie same result. He has agreed to lend the Government at 4} per cent, a 
iniHiun ol' money to construct a line whicli will meet the Great Indian Peninsula system 
souicwlif e near Khundwuh. 

“ Th 'financial orriingemcnts fn this imittcr have been pi rfectly satisfactory, and his 
Highness has proposed to place at the disposal of the Government of India more than half 
the amount in the first two years, the remainder being paid by instalments spread over a 
greaii r length of time. 

“ Theif is therefore no reason to doubt that before very long we shall see in India two 
great railways in process of construction eniirely by cajiital supplied by native states, one 
of vvliieh has dtlcrniiiied to do the whole thing itself, and the other to place a sufficient sum 
in the hands of the Government to carry out the. enterpri-e. 

“ Til many ways the Govermnont are eiuleavouriug to provide materials for the con¬ 
struction of tliose works which they are about to undertake, with, if possible, much 
gieaier cx;icdii ion and less waste of time than luis hitherto attended their action in this 
respect, 

“ Attention has also been given to the provision of fuel; various investigations are being 
made in difierent directions with regard to coal and petroleum, which has been long known 
to exist ill small (piaiitities in the PanjUh and oilier parts of liidui. 

“ W’e hope that the Nerbiiddii Valley and also the Chanda District will before long pro- 
duee a large supply of coal ; we have heard of the existence of n large quantity of coal on 
the Godavery, and we have every prospect that during the ensuing year, or 18 months, we 
shall he in a position to say that tliere is in this country a supply of coal sufficient to work 
a very huge, portion of the railways at present in existence as well as those about to be 
construe! cd. 

“ Of course some districts will always be so remote that we cannot venture to hope that 
they will derive any veiy material benefit from this increase in the supply of coal, and for 
this reason efforts are about to be made in tliese cases to increase the supply of wood-fuel 
as much us po-ssiblc. 

“ It is very late, and had I more time I could have brought to your notice many other 
interesting facts with regard to this important matter; but I am satisfied that, even brief 
and imperfect as is the statement I have now macto, it will attract some attention generally 
to this .subject; and I can truly say that there is nothing the Government of India value 
■ niorg than public support in these gigantic undertakings, which have no other object but 

the general good of the people of lliis vast empire.” 

I’hc Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Honourable Sir Richard Temple having then applied to his Excellency the Presi¬ 
dent to susjicnd the rules for the conduct of business,— 

The President declared the rules suspended. 

The Honourable Sir Richard Temple then introduced the Bill, and moved that it be 
referred to a Select Committee, with instructions to report in a week. 

The Motion was put, and agreed to. 
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The UoDourabio Sir Rickard Temple then moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the law relating to Customs Duties. 

Tlte Motion was put, and agreed to. 

The Honourable Sir Richard Temple then applied to his Excellency the President to 
suspend the rules fur the condact of business. 

The President declared the rules suspended. 

’llie Honourable Sir Richard Temple then introduced the Bill, and moved that it be 
referred to a Select Committee, vyitb instructions to report in a neck. 

The Motion was put, and agreed to. 


The following Select Committees were named ;— 

On the Bill for imposing duties on income and profits jirising from offices, property, 
professions, and trades—The Honourable Messrs. Stephen, Forbis, Cowie, Chapman, Bnllcti 
Smith, Cockerell, and the Mover. 

On tlie Bill to amend the law relating to Customs Doties—^'I'lie Honourable Messrs. 
Stephen, Forbes, Cowie, Chapman, Bullen Smith, and the Mover. 

The Council adjourned to the 0th April 1870. 


Whitley Stohex, 

Secretary to the Council of the Governor General 
Calcutta, 2 April 1870. for inuking Laws and licgulations. 
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APFENDIX TO EEtOBT »BOM THE 


BUDGET STATEMENT^ENGLAND AND INDIA. - 


Kea'jsmie!* and Receipts. 

• 

Actual, 

1808-69. 

Budget, 

1869-70. 

Regular, 

1860-70. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Budget, 

1870-71. 

Budget 
Compared 
with Kegular 
Estimate. 


£, 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

I.—Laml Revenue - 

20,240,670 

21,076,800 

21,687,278 

461,778 

- 

21,028,632 

—618,046 

11.—TribiiUiB and Contribu- 
tioim from Native States. 

087,36:3 

00.3,200 

766,143 

71,943 

- 

737,073 

—28,070 

Til.—Forest ... 

407,:i42 

480,000 

476,090 

30,400 

- 

688,780 

+ 112,090 

IV,—Excise on Spirits and 
Drugs. 

2,28.3,730 

2,289,000 



43,800 

2,286,000 

+30,300 

V. • Assessed Taxes - 

608,700 




- 

2,180,000 

+ 1,128,400 

VT. — Customs ... 

2,602,765 

2,773,300 

2,410,600 

- 

367,000 

2,416,600 

_ 

VIT.-Salt .... 

6,688,240 


6,842,360 

16,560 

• 

0,177,370 

+ 336,020 

Vlll.-Opium 

8,453,306 

8,286,540 

7,953,800 

- 

382,740 

6,922,281 

—1,031,510 

IX.—Stamps 

2,806,971 

2,396,000 

2,364,600 

- 

32,300 

700,000 

—1,604,000 

X.-Mint .... 

10.3,700 

136,800 

168,310 

21,640 

- 

130,970 

- 18,370 

XI.—I’ost Office ... 

707,792 

687,500 

714,077 

20,877 

- 

760,600 

+ 30,613 

XIl.-Tel<‘grapli - . . 

274,497 

244,000 

2:iK,000 

■ 

6,000 

103,060 

—44,044 

Xlll.—Law mid Justice - 

H94,M6(i 

86.6,100 

782,100 

- 

8:j,000 

2,474,800 

+1,002,700 

XIV.—Police . . 

^n,m 

301,400 

265,960 


36,440 

231,066 

—13,004 

XV.—Marine 

688,084 

248,600 

300,630 

52,030 

- 

206,016 

—84,016 

XVI. Ediiaitioii ... 

7.3,711 

83,400 

73,968 

. 

0,442 

78,674 

+ 4,010 

XVII.—Interest ... 

276,600 


.366,860 

67,250 

- 

806,.321 

+8,471 

X V J11.—.M iscelluneous 

1,269,792 

966,700 

1,416,172 

448,472 


737,874 

—677,208 


47,820,364 

48,501,040 

48,068,048 

1,360,230 

809,222 

48,348,402 

-000,640 

« « 

.4rniy. 

1,133,024 

7.32,000 

013,760 

181,700 


736,226 

—177,686 

Public Works .... 

224,668 

163,600 

166,600 

2,000 


117,870 

—88,080 

Railways. 

2,479,617 

2,866,300 

2,914,174 

67,874 


3,126,268 

+211,084 

Totai. - . - i‘. 

61,667,666 

52,242,940 

62,042,482 


800,222 

62,827,756 

—014,727 

Deficit, excluding Public Works 
Extraordinary. 

Deficit, including Public Works 
Extraordinary. 

2,774,030 

- 

625,694 

— 


— 

— 

4,144,643 

3,618,160 

3,242,337 

• 


2,808,800 

9 


Fort William, Financial Department, \ _ Edward 

2 April 1870. J Deputj ComptroUer Omenu of Aeoounta. 
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- BUDGET STATEMENT.~ENGLAlfD AND INDIA. 


Expenditube. 

Actual, 

1808-69. 

Budget, 

1809-70. 

Regular, 

1809-70. 

liiereuse. 

Decrease. 

Budget, 

1870-71. 

Budget 
Compared 
with Regnla 
Estimate. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

I.— Interest on Funded and Un- 

6,060,140 

4,960,000 

6,030,600 

7.8,616 

- • 

6,300,638 

+270,032 

funded Debt. 



8.—Interest on Service Funds 

698,844 

618,710 

043,036 

124,926 

«• • 

65 4,002 i 

—129,0.8.8 

and other Accounts. 

S.—Allownnoos, Reftinds, and 

663,402 

26!»,370 

449,700 

100,380 


40(1,(too 

—49,700 

Drawbacks. 

4.~Land Revenue • 


2,642,320 

2,402,210 


82,110 

2,497,012 

+ 37,402 

C.—Fores,t .... 

260,404 

284,860 

319,931 

8.6,0b 4 

. 

437,640 

+ 117,00e 

0.—Excise on Spirits and Drugs 

30->,284 

203,050 

2(51,000 

• 

2,000 

288,094 

+ 27,944 

7.—Assessed Tuxes - . - 

22,680 

30,000 

41,220 

11,220 

. 

60,100 

+ 17,88( 

8.—Customs .... 

176,880 

182,(540 

181,800 

• 

840 

180,214 

+ 7,414 

9.—Salt. 

.869,724 

396,270 

306,720 

460 

- 

499,019 

+ 108,29r 

10.—Opium .... 

1,720,111 

1,724,330 

1,848,200 

123,870 


2,01.8.110 

+ 104,OK 

11.—Stumps .... 

116,932 

120,.833 

110,462 

- 

9,87.8 

0M,:;63 

—42,091 

12.—Mint. 

116,422 

98,664 

102,456 

3,901 

■ 

9.6,908 

-^0,647 

1 8.—Post Office ... 

69.8,.810 

771,074 

737,13(5 

- 

33,038 

729,683 

~7,6&; 

U.—Telegraph .... 

084,022 

581,211 

633,638 

- 

47,073 

689,719 

+ 6(5,181 

IS.—Administration ... 

1,372,100 

l,!i00,8C2 

1,390,837 

36,976 

- 

1,400,001 

+ 3,76- 

10.—Minor Departments 

218,643 

266,78.8 

240,138 

- 

9,047 

239,107 

—0,071 

17. — Law and Justica 

2,846,447 

2,8(59,670 

2,886,840 

10,170 

- 

3,064,538 

i 178,(591 

18_Police .... 

2,470,680 

2,374,200 

2,440,900 

60,010 

- 

2,319,9(14 

; ~I20,93{ 

10.— Marine .... 

1,140,0.80 

883,227 

1,200,100 

.881,882 

- 

784,100 

: —481,001 

20. —Education . - - - 

699,858 

06.8,332 

014,032 

- 

39,300 

080,.1.80 

1 +60,491 

21.—Ecclesiastical ... 

103,590 

109,100 

162,840 

- 

0,260 

109,705 

i +6,05; 

22. — Medical Services 

418,220 

460,000 

4(57,007 

11,901 

- 

.603,(5.')4 

+ .86,081 

2.8.—Stationery and Printing 

397,704 

281,3.88 

302,000 

81,2(52 

- 

.844,2,70 

— 18,,86( 

24.—Political Agencies and other 

349,856 

270,690 

422,880 

102,200 

• 

.81.8,(576 

— 109,20.' 

Foreign Services. 

26.—Allowances ond Assignments 

1,778,358 

1,906,620 

1,802,860 


12,070 

1,787,099 

— I0.),7fl( 

under Treaties and Engage¬ 
ments, 

20 .—Miscellaneous ... 

8.81,08.8 

686,136 

1,083,803 

448,728 


986,192 

—48,(57. 

27. — Suj)crannuation, Retired, and 

l,0C9,t)0a 

946,000 

1,249,072 

303,972 

• 

. 1,370,263 

+ 12(5,(181 

Compassionate Allowances. 












27,400,421 

23,739,219 

27,600,094 

2,062,086 

244,311 

27,061,611 


Army ..... 

10,200,681 

16,064,001 

1(5,470,892 

422,8.81 

• 

16,71.6,.841 

—731,651 

Public Works Ordinary 

0,272,334 

6,8.84,100 

0,040,396 

- 

703,765 

3,998,400 

— l,94],99t 

Rtulways .... - 

4,483,362 

4,062,860 

4,403,796 

- 


4,7(59,0(5;) 

+ 276,26f 


64,431,088 

62,190,290 

6.8,608,070 

2,484,017 

1,107,131 

62,1(54,.81.1 

— 1,493,761 

Public Works Extraordinary 

1,370,013 

3,666,800 

2,610,743 

- 

049,067 

.8,()02,.800 

+ 44,6,667 

Total ... 

66,802,301 

66,750,090 

66,184,819 

2,484,917 

2,060,188 



Suralus, excluding Public Works 
Extraordinary 

• 

t 

62,660 

* 

■ 

lligilllll^^ 


m 


JS. F. Harriten, R. B, Chapman, 

Comptroller Cleneml of Aocoimte. Officiating Secretary to the Government of liulia. 
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AFPENOIX TO BSFOBT PBOM THE 


BUDGET STATEMENT.—INDIA. - 


Retekues and Bbceipis. 

Actual, 

1868-09. 

Budget, 

1889-70. 

Regular, 

1809-70. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Budget, 

1870-71. 




£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1.—Land Revenue 

- 

- 

20,240,675 

21,076,600 ' 

21,587,278 

461,778 

• • 

21,023,032 

II.—Tributes and Contributions 
from Native Slates. 

087,003 

693,200 

• 

706,148 

71,043 

- 

737,073 

11 1. —Foi-cst - 

- 

- 

407,312 

430,000 

470,000 

30,400 

- 

688,780 

IV.—Excise on Spirits and Drugs 

2,283,730 

2,280,000 

2,246,700 

- 

43,300 

2,286,000 

V. —Assessed Taxes 



508,700 

1)00,000 

1,061,000 

161,000 

■ 

2,180,000 

VI. — Customs 



2,002,705 

2,773,500 

2,410,600 

> 

367,000 

2,416,600 

Vll.-Salt 



5,.'ifl8,210 

6,826,800 

6,842,360 

15,650 

- 

0,177,.370 

VIII. — Opium - 



8,403,305 

8,280,640 

7,063,800 

- 

332,740 

0,022,281 

IX.—Stamps - 



2,308,071 

2,390,000 

2,304,000 

- 

32,300 

700,000 

. X. — Mint 



103,788 

130,800 

158,340 

21,640 

* 

130,070 

XI.—Post Office - 



707,702 

087,600 

714,077 

20,677 

- 

760,590 

XII. — Telegraph 



260,021 

220,000 

102,400 

- 

27,000 

103,060 

XIII. — Law and Justice 



894,850 

805,100 

782,100 

- 

83,000 

2,474,800 

XIV.—Police - - 



277,237 

301,400 

205,000 

- 

36,440 

261,060 

XV.—Marine - - 



088,084 

248,500 

300,630 

62,030 

- 

206,013 

XVr.— Education 



73,711 

83,400 

73,968 

- 

0,442 

78,674 

XVII.—Interest - 



224,523 

201,000 

322,860 

01,260 


337,321 

XVI11. — M isccllancous 



1,250,702 

900,700 

1,410,172 

448,472 

- 

737,874 



£. 

47,750,8.71 

48,440,040 

48,878,448 

1,360,230 

020,822 

48,201,302 

< « 

Army ... - 

- 


1,101,503 

730,000 

000,000 

170,000 

- 

733,026 

Public Works 

- 


224,053 

163,000 

150,600 

2,000 

- 

117,870 

Railways - - . 



2,470,017 

2,660,300 

2,003,030 

47,080 


3,126,268 

Totai. - • 

- 

£. 

61,6.56,024 

62,186,040 

62,886,878 

>,670,700 

020,822 

62,208,q,6& 


Fort William, Financial Department,> ’ 
2 April 1870. y 


EdmardChijff 

Deputy Comptroller Geneiu of Acoounti, 
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.BUDGET STATEMENT,-IjrpiA. 


'ExfSSDVtVRS. 

Actual, 

1808-69. 

Budget, 

1800-70. 

Regular, 

1889-70. 

1 

1 

Incrt-abo. 

Deorease. 

Budget, • 
1870-71. 

r 


£. 

£. 

1 

. £■ 

£. 

£, 

£. 

li-*Intermt on Funded and Un* 
foiidod Debt. 

3,897,931 

2,70^,770 

3,821,600 

36,7!)0 

- 

2,908,700 

S.—'Intereat on Service Funde and 
other Accounte. 

608,844 

618,710 

643,036 

134,936 

- 

614,002 

3 .->AU0wanoe«j Befhndi, 
Drawbacks. 

and 

6!5.3,49a 

260,3?0 

440,700 

100,330 

• t 

1 

400,000 

ll.-~Land Ravenue • 

- 

2,486,608 

2.613,320 

2,460,310 

• 

82,110 

2,407,612 

3/»-Foi«st • • . . 

- 


384,860 

319,034 ' 

3.6,084 

- 

437,.640 

1 6.-—£xe|||^ Oh Spirits and Drugs - 

302,284 

30.),050 

361,060 

- 

2,000 

288,994 

7.— Assessed Taxes • 

* 

32,080 

30,000 

41,220 

11,330 


69,100 

8 .-^uetotn« ... 


17.6,880 

182,640 

181,800 

- 

840 

180,314 

9 _Salt .... 


3.60,724 

306,270 

30.5,720 

460 

- 

409,010 

10 .—OjMum ... 


1,720,111 

1,731,330 

1,848,200 

123s»70 

- 

2,013,110 

11 .—Stamps . . 


06,410 

00.410 

101,720 

.6,310 

. 

48,012 

IS.—Mint .... 


00,734 

80,470 

87,2.30 

700 

» 

86,400 

18.—Post Office ... 


fi77,5“i4 

700,120 

673,182 

. 

33,088 

684,886 

14.—Telegraph ... 


411,881 

447,000 

437,461 


0,640 

366,792 

16.— Administration • 


1,178,060 

1,169,802 

1,106,037 

30,176 

• 

1,108,201 

1«.—Minor Departments 


216,643 

266,786 

240,138 

- 

0,047 

280,167 

17.— Iaw and Justice > 


2,816,447 

2,809,070 

3,886,840 

10,170 


3,064,63K 

18.—Police ... 


2,470p;80 

2,374,200 

3,440,000 

06,010 

.* 

3,810.964 

19.— Marino ... 


700,770 

473,300 

005,84 1 

433,464 

* 

470,170 

SO.—Education • 


590,868 

063,332 

014,033 

- 

30,300 

0 Si»,.6ao 

SI.—Eoclefiasticai 



100,100 

103,840 

- 

0,260 

160,796 

S9.—Medical Services • 



460,n0(> 

407,907 

11,001 


603,664 

S3.— Stationery and Printing 


243,875 

227,700 

249,040 

21,260 

« 

360,63.> 

S4.—Politioal Agencies and other 
Foreign Servies. 

321,177 

233t000 

3S1.880 

116,200 


278,676 

S3.— Allowances and Assignments 
under Treaties and Engage, 
ments. 

1,745,072 

1,880,100 

1,873,614 

• • 

12,676 

1,767,764 

1 se«— Miscellaneous 

-I 

633,830 

388,716 

733,144 

383,430 

" 

606,067 

S7.— Soperaiuination, Retired, and 
Compassionate Allowances. 

711,420 

711,000 

613,280 

• 

98,320 

730,481 

i 

£. 

22,784,646 

32,303,000 

33,483,008 

1,673,068 

203,610 

2.3,433,107 

Aimy ..... 

- 

13,080,660 

13,850,000 

13,080,000 

130,000 

- 

12,400,000 

Public Works Ordinary 

- 

6,122,004 

6,004,000 

4,774,800 

- 


3,908,400 

Railways - . - , 

• 

688,000 

433,860 

368,705 

- 

64,066 

406,063 


£. 

43,486,086 

41,130,640 

41,606,003 

1,702,058 

1,246,806 

40,827,670 

t*abliO Works Extraordinary 

- 

1,017,988 

2,268,800 

1.446,700 

- 

807,100 

3,063,.300 

Tcwai • - - 

£. 

43.603,043 

48,303,340 

43,043,803 

1,702,068 

3,063,006 

43,389,876 


£. F. Harriten, *■ A. B, Chammui, 

CoiPtktN^ OtMrid of AceoTinbl. Officiating Secretary to Che GoT«rutnent of 1 ndia. 






*st»ps 


/fi ‘ #* * * 
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KECEIPTS and PAYMENTS in England and India during the Year 1868-69 



Fort Williani, Financial Department,1 Ehr.ivd Ga>i, E. F. Harriion, E. B. Chapman, 
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pOTt WiUiton, Fioancuil Depaninent,\ Edward Gau, E. F. Harristm, _ R. B. Chapman, 

2 April 1870. j Deputy Comptroller General of Acconiits. Comptroller General of Aceonnte. Officiating Secretary to d»e Goremment of India. 
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Fori M ilUan), Financial Dc|>artme(it,l Adn-ai d E. E. dJan-hini, It, E. Chapmnn, 

•i Anril 1870. j Dcinitv Comptroller Gcncnil ol Aci-ciuni.-. Conintrollcr General uf Accounts. Officiatine Secretary to the Government oT India. 
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Appendix, No, 3. 


AB.STR(\.CT of the Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of 
India, assc?mbled for the purjjose of m'aking Laws and Regulations under the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament, 24 &. 25 Viet. c. 6“. 


The Council met at Govciiinieni House on Thursday, the Utl> March 1871. 


Present ; 

His Rxccllency the Viceroy and Governor General of India, k.p., g.m. s.i., presiding. 
His Honor the l.icuUniaiU Governor of Bengal. 

The Honourable John Strachev. 

The Hoiu)ural>lc >Sir Richard 'f'eniple, k. c. a. i. 

The Honourable J, Fittjaincs Steidien, q. c. 

The Honourable B. H. Ellis. 

Major General the Honourahlc II. W. Norman, c. ju. 

Colonel the Honourable It. Straclicy, t;. s. i. 
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FINANCIAL ST A T Iv M E T. 

ln(.().me tax bill 


T liE Hotioiinibie Sii' JHchard 'JVwpin in moving lor leave to introduce a Bill for imposing 
rlnlies on iinarnp', said.—My l.oirl, I have now to present the lludeet of British India for 
the year l,s:7l 72, this Indng theTwelltli Annnul Statement presented since the introduction 
ot oiir r-xistin” hnum ial system. 

I shall commence by adverting to the form in which tin; Statement has been drawn up. 

It will l)(‘ iieolketed that in my expositir.n delivered before this Crruneil on the 2nd April 
last. 1 explained the alteration made m the exhibition of the- account of Government with 
the Gnaiantced Railway (hnnpanies. By that alteiallon we .showed on one siile. the amount 
of gnarantecil interest payuienls, and, on the other sid:;, the amount of net traffic receipts, 
insleiid ol the iormer method, whereby otdy one item was shown, miraely, the guaranteed 
interest less the net traffic receipts. In other words, we exhibited the ui-count gross on 
boih sides, instead of the oxpcnditnn; net on one side. Well, the Secretary of "State has 
delermiiied, alter considering all our representutions in favour of the alteration, that we 
must still continue to exhil>il the aeconnt as before by its net result i>n the expenditure side, 
that is. by I'tie item, namely, “ uinirantcetl interest less net traffic receipts.” I have 
ueeordingly to e.xliibit the mniianleed interest net in the Statement itself. But at the foot 
of the slatenienl there :ire appended figures showing the account gross in the method 
explained in rny last fmaueiul staicnieat, whieh method was, J believe, ujrproved generally 
by this Couueil and by m;iny others interesti-d in this portion of our finance. Thus the 
iin|iorlant objeets set forth in my last exjjo.sition will still be fully attained. 

Thi.s modification will make im diflerenee in the nllimaie result of the figures as regards 
surplus and deficit. But it will make a dilicrenee in the totals of receipts and expenditure, 
that is, tlie deduction ol an espial amount (ioin both sides of the account. The grand 
totals, thciefore, of the statement I shall make lo-day will not admit of exact coiripurison 
with tho.se of my Statement in Aj)i il of hast year. Hut the figures of surplus and deficit on 
this occasion and tlie last will be strictly comparable. , ' 

Al.so I explained in April last why vve liail transferred the canal water rent from the 
heading of public works receipts to the heading of land revenue. We have since deter¬ 
mined, on a further review of all the circomstancres, to exhibit these irri^tion receipts 
separately. 1 trust that this growing item, now nearly half a million annuwy, will prove 
of general interest. Its growth is indeed anxiously awaited by us, in order tl»at there may 
be some appreciable ofl-sct to the fast-accruing interest on capital outlay. 

Listly, it has been considered proper to show jtgain under one head the entire revenue 
raised by stamps, wlretlier under the General Stamp Act or the Court B’ces’ Act. 


After 
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After this brief preface, I proceed to rlcjil with (lie figures in tlio same order as tiiat Appendix No a, 
observed in all previous statemeiils,—that is, (ir<ily, the actual fisrures for the past year * "* * 

18«fl-70; secondly, the iipproxiuiaie figures for the current yiuir 1870-71, according to" the 
regular estimate; and ihiidly, the proposed figures (or tin; coming year 1871-72, according 
to the budget. I sliall take the figures from tlid cotubiii!;(l statcuieiit tor Eiigliiiul am! India 
in the same imnincr as 1 did last year, 

I begin then with the past yeiir 18(lU-7<). The Couneil will ricnllect th it the regular 
estimate for that year exhihiicd in my Iasi exposition shoaed an aiuieipated deficit of 
ineomc liclow ordinurj' cxjienditnre ol' /., or more than half a uiillio.i stciliii". The 

actual figures, however, now show a small surplus of 118,(iti8/. Tims the actual lunis out 
more favourahlc tiiun tlie csliiiiatcd account by 7(4,2(12/., or three c|uarl(^rs ul’ a million. 

It is also slightly more favourubfe (l.y .17,7(10/.) tluiii ihc approxiinatcly actual fmurcs 
published in .September last; this small difrcreiicc lieingattriliutahl'; manilv to the railway 
account. I shall explain briefly the causes of this (iirtiinatc n-sult. The receipts ol the 
year were taken in the regular estimate at ii{),2!i7,0;i2/.; they have jiroved to be .>0,1)01,081 /., 
showing a difference favourable of 004,02!)/. The ordinary expenditure «as estimated at 
.10,1)22,046/. It has proved to be o(),782,4l:l/., showing a diffcifiiee lavourahle. of 
l40,2.').‘l /. The favonrublc difl'erence in receipts is jwrtly nominal, arising fnmi certain 
items being shown gross which in the c-timatc were shown net; but cliicffy r. al, arising (fom 
uiiexp(;c(ed n eoveri' s in the Military Ilcjiartment by the sale of stud cattle and by the 
adjustment of the vahu' of .supplies to tlie Abvssiuian Expedili'm and to the civil depart¬ 
ments and adiiiinistiutioiis, and also from a varicl,y of small increases under several heads 
of revenue,—to wit, land, revenue, ineimie tax, custom', salt, slumps. The differeiice 
favourable in expcndit-.ire arises cliielly in the military heading, the savings from the 
reductions of expenditure jiroviug somewhat greater tlniii had at first been hoped for; 
partly also from the amount of inipaid dividends and utielainied allowances being more 
than was antiejjiuted; partly, furtlier, frotu various ..nialh r savings in civil luiiiiches, —to wit, 
land, revenue, opiuin, administration departments, post-olfiee, and police. In a word, the 
largest diffcreuce on tlie vvholo aeeount (tJlh,! 10/.) is attributable to the uncxjiected 
additional military recoveries aini to the favouraiile liiiaucial ell'cct ol the militai y reductions 
which had been ordtued. 

Thus ends the ftnaueially eventful year l80ti-7i). The original estimate showed a small 
surplus of 52,0.10 /. As the year wore on, a large detieieney, arising partly from a (ail in 
opium, and depression of tiade, was aiitieijiated. \ ariiuis measures detailed in the last 
financial exposition were taken to iiveii the threatened deficiency. Still, us proved bv the 
regular estimate, fears were eiitertuiiicd U|> to tlie close of the year that the deficit, tbinigli 
greatly diniiriiabed, would not be altogether nvoideil. 'I'in- result, however, as sliowii by 
the actuuls, proves that the original estimate has been nioie than fulfilled, the actiitd surjilus 
being 118,008 /. 

This result is owing partly to niuiiagenieiit, and partly ta fortune. The miinagemcnt 
consisted in the measures adopted within the year by the tsupreme Government am! in the 
economics carried out 'by the loeiil goveriimenis. yi'he luriime consisted of a vorietv of 
acliustnients and recoveries for the most pait urn stiinated, betteiiiig the account, on the 
whole, to the net extent of 000,581) /. I am eoiistr.nried to make this rcm.ark hee.mse it 
seems to have betii suj»po>.ed in some quarters tliat we brought out the surplus lower than 
it ought to have been liy a varit ty of debit adjustments made at tile last moment. A'ow 
we ceniiinly bad to make a vaiiefy ol adjustments (all of which were eoiiipleted belbie the 
production of my last statement to lliis Council), thereby c learing once for ail a number of 
lotig-standing and unsettled items Irom die public aetouiils. .some of those were on the 
credit, others on the debit side. Alter setting the latter iigaiii't the I'oniicr, the lesuit was a 
net advantage to the account us just ‘■ct (brtli. 'I’iius the uiiavuidahle operation was not, as 
has sometimes been supposed, at all unfavourable to ilie,final out-turn, but actually 
favourable. 

Eurtlier, if I have apprchcndeil rightly, it seems to have been understood in some quarters 
that the fUvourubh^ result just de.-enbed shows tliut the measures taken during that Vear by 
the Govermneut of India were, alter all, not necessiiry, or that there may he ditierciice” 
of opinion as' to their iieccssity. 1 wdl therefore declare fiir tlie liist time that those 
measures were both just and ncce,s»ary, and tiuit there is not—there never has been—any 
difference of opinion ill tlie Govcniment <>f India on tlie subject. 1 slioweil in my last 
exposition that those measures beiier(.il the account by l .I millions sterling. Mtid it not 
been for them, therefore, there would liaxe been a deficit of ncaily 1.1 milliotis, instead 
of the small surplus winch 1 have the pleasure to announce to-day. It seems to me that . 
this is as strong a (inaiieial ju.stifieutioii of those measures as could reasonably be expected. 

Further, 1 understand it to have lieeu held in some (piaiters that the occurrence of tliis 
small surplus instead of deficit, for the past year 1805)-70, ifix s to some extent cut away the 
ground from under the measure of the increased rate of income tax for the present year 
1870-71. I can admit, however, nothing of the suit. It is true that amidst an accumu¬ 
lation of many reasons for the ciilianced rate of income tax, the anticipated deficit of 1809- 
70 was one. But the disajipearance of this »iio reason dues not at all affect the otlier and 
graver reasons. Among these reasons were the deficits oi preceding ye.'irs unfortunately 
beyond question, evincing unsatisfactory tendencies in our tiuHiicc, which tendencies could 
only be stopped by fresli tuxation. But llie principal reason lay in the condition and 
prospects of the year 1870-71, to which I have yet to avert. The increased income tax was 
0.59. . 4* o 4 imposed 
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ABDcndix No 3 imposed for 1370-71, the estimate for whicii year was framed on data of its own, many of 
_J_ ' ' which rvere independent of the out-turn of the pieceding year. Even if the actual figures of 
the year i8(Jl»-70 had been known, which was impossible, the prospect of deficit for 1870-71 
would have remained unaffected in any essential tlcjiree. The surplus of one year cannot 
be carried over as it were to mitigate the prospect of deficit for the following year. 

This brings me to the figuies of the current year 1870-71. As the Council recollects, 
the budget showed a surplus of 103,440/. The regolir estimate now shows a surplus of 
097,100/.; amounting to a difference in our favour of 833,000/., of which I shall briefly 
explain the cutises. 

The receipts, omitting the net i ail way tiaffic receipts, were cslimnled in the budget at 
40,47ft,ft8.’> thev ore now estimated at 51,048.000/., showing a difference in our favour 
of 1,609,315/. ()f this increase, the main item is 1,074, .’ll 9/., under the head of opium. 

Ti.c improvement of the opium receipts arises from the price of Bengal opium having been, 
on the avei ag-c of the year, //*. 1,121. 8 rr., or 112 /. 3 s., per chest, instead of 976 rupees, 
or 97/. 10 per chest, as was first estimatudi also from the quaiitily of Malwa opium 
having been 38,742 chest*, instead of 33,000, as was first estimated. 

In my last exposition, I gave to this Council the rea.sons why the opium estimates had 
been cautiously framed, namely, the actual lull and the further downward tendency of prices 
on the Bengal side, and the indifferent prospects of the drug on the Bombay side. The out¬ 
turn of the crops on hrrth sides of India has proved, however, even better than was 
expected; and throuuliout the year the advices from China have bet-u favourable. The 
impiovemenl of the Indirin opium trade in (’liina must, of course, have hud its causes, 
winch causes may be connect(;d with the condition of the indigenous culture of the drug in 
China itself; but what exactly those causes are, I hesitate to stale to this Council. I may 
have mv opinion and conjectures, but I really do not know', and I have not heard of any 
one wilt) does know. Those iieiinst to tlie spei and best qualified to judge have not as yet 
been able to explain satisfactorily. All lean say now, there fore, i.s ibat we nie carefully 
wali.liing every indication afforded by oacli fact in detail as it becomes known. But 1 
niit.st add that assuredly, at the commencement of the year, when tlie last budget ;va> 
prepared, we had no right whatever lo reckon on the improvement wliich has occiirretJ, and 
no sign or faci whatever to reasonably indicate that it would occur. Therefore, this stroke 
of foitunc iloes not, in the least, shake niy conviction as to the prudence and propriety of 
the modenitc estimate which was made. Nor docs it at all encourage me to relax the 
watchfulness and caution necessary in framing the opium estimates for the coming year. 

Recently we have published a resumi of all the official information possessed by us 
regarding the growtii of opium in China. Tlie facts therein shown regurding the quantity 
and quality of the Chinese drug fully bear out what I stated in niy exposition of last year, 
to the effect that the Indian opium trade witli C-hiiia is tbreatened with a serious com- 
j etitiori. It appears that the, culture of the poppy in China cxpnnded in the years 1880 
and ]8(i”, and that the produce obtaineal in llic suimiior oflHOS was abundant, and was 
nearly as good in the sunuuer of 1889. After that, report* reached us of injuries to and 
failures ill the Chinese produce of tim suinmor of 1870. These were corroborated by the 
subsequent rise in the price of the (Jliinese rlriig. Now, is there any connexion, and if so,' 
what, between these ciicuinslauces in C'liina and the recent rise or fall of prices of the 
Indian drug ? 1 really cannot answer these questions. There may be no such close or 

direc t influence exercised hy the Chinese upon the Indian drug. It may he said ih it the 
two diuas are consiniicd by difl'erent classes in China. The Indian prices must be affected 
by the incieased supply from India itself; also sjieculatioii forms an impurtant clement in 
the case; and our e.xpericiice of’Chinesc opium, on any considerable scale, is n.s yet but 
short, while (lie information obtainable Irom the interior of Chinn i.s often tardy and 
uncertain. 

There lemaiii some items, of increase on which the Council may desire a word of 
explanation. There is an increase of /. undt r land revenue. This is due to a con¬ 

siderable improvciiienl in Madias, apparently from the realization of arrears outstanding 
^ from j'lrcvious yi’ars of drought. 

Tliclncrease of 141,.''i00 /. in customs has accrued at the ports of Calcutta, British Burma, 
and Madru', and nt>t at all at the port of Bombay. This mcrcuse may, perhaps, surprise 
those who aie not practically acquainted with the import trade. The major part of that 
trade, nuniely, the European pitc;e goods, has not, despite largo importations, been 
nltogelbei flourishing, inasmuch us the sale of these important goods for the markets iu the 
imeiioi bus not been so favourable lo iniportcrs as we might have wished. It is feared that 
the improvement in customs is partly due to over impuitation which again may be in some 
respects connected with the abnormal condition of the European markets dating this very 
eventful year. We may regret that the increase of the revenue does not yet indicate a 
corresponding improvement in trade. But the fact that sueli large quantities of goods have 
been takcti (though at .somewhat low prices) is an index of the prosperous condition of the 
jjeople at tins moment, and affords liope for the future progiess of the trade. 

The 72,800/. of increase in excise arises in Northern Indtu and Madras; the harvests 
having been good or abundant. • 

The increase of 144,510 /. in the post office is almost wholly nominal, owing to the 
fuller exhibition of the citorges made against the various departments of the administration 
for official postage. 

The increase of 289,226 /. in miscellaneous receipts arises from a large item (08,497 /.) of 
assets of the Ameen’.s fund at Bombay, long* held in suspense, being credited to Qovern- 

meatj 
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nicnt; irom the current adjustments from the balances of tlie military and medical fundi Appendix, No. 8. 

being larger than was anticipated; and from an arrear adjustment from these balances. - 

The circii instances under wliicb the assets and liabilities of these funds were transferred to 
the Slate, and tlie principle upon which the charges of each year arc adju.sicd, were 
ex^unded in my last financial statement. 

The increase of 160,775/. in army receipts is uwiiii; to <reneral augmentation under a 
variety of heads, such as sale of stores, malt liquor, and the like. 

On tile other iiand there arc some instances of diminution in reci ljits. One important 
item of decrease is that of 105,000 /. under the head of assessed taxes. This means that the 
3) per cent, income tax, together with some urre.n' of the preceding year, was estimated 
to yield 2,180,000 L, and is now i-stimaled to yield 2,075,000 /, The liilling off chieHy 
arises from the circumstances of several of the tax-pay ing classes in Ileiig.d, Bombav, and 
Madias having been less favourable, owing to the state of trade, than ^as expected. 

When the losses in trade are remembered, when it is also lememliercd that the more 
exact assessments under the new law and under the high rate were sure to be, 
favourable to the taxpnyers, and that the enhancement of a direct tax of this sort is 
sure to be met with a certain degree of passive resistance, 1 think that the out-turn o( 
the tax for the year promises to be s.itisfaetorv, and to prove creditable to tlie several 
local Governments. We have constautly observed all the complaints that have been 
made regarding the assessment or the realization of the impost, and we have done all 
we could to prevent any just cause of complidnl arising. \Vc cannot vontiire to hope 
that no such cause has arisen anywhere, knowing, indeed, tliat in such a country as 
this rcgretahle circumslai’ces may occur without coming to light. But it is noteworthy 
that on a circulur being addressed by us to t!ic several local Governments in India, 
inquiring wlicther there were any known cases of oppression or over-exaction, we 
received replies from all of them (except tlie Goveriiiiieiit of Bengal) to the cft'ect iliat 
no such cases were known. The (jovernnient of Bengal indeed did Iraii-iiiit a nsnmr of 
some 13 cases; this number is, of course, a niaUer for much regret, tliougli relatively 
it is not large. 

Salt again shows a decrease of 72,R7u /., which is, however, more, than counterbalanced 
by a decrease in the charges of 82,510 1. Less salt has liceti maiuifacturcd and sohl than 
was expected, under the special arrangements at the Sambluir Lake in Rajpootana. 

Another item of decrease is that of 107,670 L in the Mint receipts. Very little bullion 
ha.s during the year been presented for coinage, owing to the unfavouruhlc slate of the 
exchiiiiges. 

A further item of decrease to he noticed is that of 120,280/. in the forest rcceiiils. 

This arises from the cunsiiniption of timber by ihe railwuvs having been less than was 
expected. The circunistaiicc pvoceeils really fiom the State railway woik^ ni>t having 
been so vigorously prosecuted as was intended. Tlii-re is, from the same cause, a diminution 
of outlay (51,540 /.) under the head of forests. 

There are oiher small difl'erences, some uioie.oilieis less, which can he seen in the general 
sheet, hut which 1 need not now slop to e.xplaiii. The net result is an income of upwards 
of 51,000,000 /. sterling (51,048,lioo/.) exclusive of net lailway traffic receipts, whieh aiiiounl, 
if compared with corresponding amounts of juevioiis years, transcends tliein all, and repre- 
Ecnts the largest revenue ever yet raised in British India. 

Turn Mcnow to ihe ordinary exjiondiiiire of the year, 'I'liat wasesliniaied in the budget 
at 40.316,145/.; it is now estimated at 5n,051.tfoo/., showing a difference against us of 
735,665 1. The causes of this differenci; also J shall explain. 

There is ail increase of 31,4011/. undei interest on miscellaneous accounts by reason of 
the decision to allow iiilcrest oii deposits of the Indus Fiotdiu ; of 51,800 /. inulcr opium hy 
reason of the crop of 1870 proving laigcr than was expected, and of extending eultivatioii; 
of 45,017/. under post office by leuson ol arrear payments iii Liigland on aecouut of the 
mail sejvice; of 14,325 /. under jiolitical agencie- by reason of the postpom nieiit from iasi 
year to this year of a payment iii England for the embassy to Cliina ; of 82,647 /. muler 
superannuation and retired allowatices, correspending with lui iiierease under miscell<iiieous 
receipts which I have already (xphiined, and arising from the payments to the |n!nsioners of 
the lale military and medical funds proving larger than was cstiiniited. 

These are all minor items of inert use. But there are thiee major items on which 1 must 
bestow a few moments; they occur under tlie heads ol miscellaneous, ol army, ami ol 
railways. 

The heavy increase of 414,808/. in the niiscellane.ou- heading ai’ises chiefly from what is 
technically termed loss by exchange. This is caleulated on an ussunioil, ihougb not an 
actual, basis of 2.s’, to the rupee. VVe are under lii.‘ obligation of piovitiimj annually a large 
sum in Knglaiid in pounds sterling for tlie payments in that country t>u uccomii of the 
Government of India. This provision is principafly effected by tlie sale in London of bills 
drawn by the ISecretary of felate on thccxchcf)uer in India. Theann'unt originally intended 
to he drawn by the Secretary of Stale during the year was 9 ^ millions Sti rling, I'he 
amount actually supplied during the year in England will be 9 millions, although wiih out¬ 
standing bills of past years we shall have to pay 9 J millions (9,625,1)00 /.) in India. Judgnie: 
hy the licst information at our command, we estimated that the Secretary of State’s bills 
would be sold at an average rate throughout the year of 1 s. 11 |ri. for the rupee, which 
would have involved, on 9 J millions sterling, a loss by exchange of a little more than 
300,000 /., which was the sum provided. T his of course was only a forecast of a matter ou 
which foreknowledge was impossible. The actual supply of funds to the Secretary of State, 

0.59. 4 E including 
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Appendix, No, 8. includin;'- the specie remiUant eH to be presently referred to, has been effected at an average 

_ rate of only a litcic- better tlian I .<?. lOj ri. for the rupee, involving a loss by exchange of 

r, 00 , 000 /. hi other words, v. e hoped to pay only 3'l(i per cent, on the bask of the assumed 
par, (<>r providing tlie money for discli.irging onr obligations; in fact, however, we have had 
i« jtay ti'07 per cent. .Judging by all pasi. exporienre, we deemed oiir estimate moderate. 
But the great. cveiit.s in Europe have distmbed exchanges atid caused tliis misfortune to us, 
ivhicli could not have been foreseen. 

As part o: the U inilhons sterling snpfilied during the year, we ha<i, last August, to ship 
in specie from India to England aljoui lakhs nf riipei-s (0-2,10,(588 rupees), or (520,000 /. 
NVe wete irilbrraed by the Seeretarv of State that his hills on India were, for the moment, 
un.mleal)le in .London. It therefore hcciine immciliab-lv necessary lor us lo remit specie 
wher euitli to provide the iiietins ol (liKcharging our current obligations in Kngland. This 
vxas accordingly done with the r(!qnisitc dispaudi. The produce in Kmrland of these remit¬ 
tances was 571.012/., or niiiy a little above 1 10 r/. (1 ,v. lO-OOd.) per rupee; hut 

I lie indirect cd'cc.L of the op eration upon tin? exchanges is believed to have been 
lavourahle. 

A new item will he perceived in the regular e.slinuile which wa-. not entered at all in the 
budget, iiiiiiif ly, that ol allotrnerds Ibr provincial servicc.s, 200,000/. This entry appears 
for till! fiist (iiiie. It relate-, lu llie scheme set f.irih in our resoluiion of December last, 
eiilrn.sling to local governments increased financial control m certain departments, the pro- 
vi.sioiis f,I'which sclicme I shall presently reca|iilulaie. In order that the local governments 
may he able lo imuignrate this plan succc.ssfiilly, mid to have, as it were, a fair start, it is 
iouiid most desiiahle to uivt; them a s|)eeial iillotmcnt of iiiiuis to begin with, in addition 
to the regular allotment lliey will receive year by year for the next and subsequent years. 
'I'ln- regular annual allotments have been inadr on the basis of the budget grants for 
1870-71. In f.ict, however, tln-re have been savings effected in the current year on these' 
grants, aggregating, for all India, jicrliajis 200,000/., though the precise sum ciumol be 
staled with certainty. Uiiiler all the circumstanees, iimstniich a.s the savings have been 
effected in the curreni year, \v<‘ have decided io make the special allotment from the resoarces 
of this year; aiul to fix ihe amount Ht 200.000 /., to he distributed rateably among 
tlic local governmcnls, an arrangement which will, we hope, prove satisfactory to 
them. 

The inerease of 554,(550/. under the head of army lias arisen partly in England and 
partly in Imlia. Tlie increase in England amoniits to :5(51,85!) /., and in Iinlia to l!)2,lt00/. 
'file inerease in iuiglaiid is in overland tiansport eharges, in furlough allowances, and for 
hreecli-londiug arms. Tlie overland transport syslmn i.s a new one which is gradually 
developing ilK( If, and of which it may he diflicuit in EnglamI to estimate accurately the 
efist heldrehand. The inerease of liirloiigh allmvaiiees arises enlirclj’^ from officers now 
drawing pay in England iinilcr the new system, who would under the old .sysiem have, 
ilr.iwii larger allouam es on rluty in linlia. I’or the increased eli.irgc on necount of the new 
breed) loading arms ibe (loveriirneiit of India willingly takes the respun.sibility, having 
made uigelit inde its tliereicir. 

'file increase m India is due to the ailjnstmeiit this year of a large sum on account of the 
charges f.ir the overland troop transports defrayed in past years in India, which ueliud 
been li.-d lo suppose Inul heeii included in the home accounts. Hnt for this arrear adjust¬ 
ment, the net charge lor the army' in rmJiii, which is even now only 72,7.35 /. more than the 
e.'tiniale, Would have heeii le.ss than was origimdly estimated by about 300,000/. This is 
specially satislacioiy in i-onnectk.in witli the (act that the Inidgrt estimate for expenditure in 
India was for a large reduction over the preceding year. 

The third item of increase is that rd’ 319,55 7 /. under gnaninti cd interest on railway 
capital, less net tiafli<- receipts. This arises from the net iraflic receipts having fallen off; 
lliey were eslinuiled at 2,848,470/.; they are. now' estimated at 2,.530,700/. This diniinii- 
linii, again, lines not aiise from working e.xpeiises having proved greater, but from traffic 
eaiim'i^. liaving proved less than the antii-ip.ition. 

So much (dr the increases. On the other hand, tliere is a long list of diminutions arising 
partly from estiinates having been jinidenlly trained, puriiy from savings bavimg booil 
efii'clcd ; fliese range at arnomils from 500/. to 5 00,000 /., and occur under the bead.s of 
interosf, reliiiuls, land revenue, forest.*, exi ise, assessed taxes, customs, mint, telegraph, 
a<i|.iiiii>traiiuns, minor departments, law and justice, ]>. .lice, marine, education, ecclesiastical, 
st'.itioiiery and printing, and allowances under ircatie.s. If this series of savings shall be 
su.sluiiied bv the actind aecoimt, flie n.siilt will be very satisfactory. The normal ordinary 
txp' nditure for public wm’ks has been kept well w'itliiii Imdget limits. To this has been 
aiiiied an as.signnu nt of 40,000/. to the trustees of the Indian Museum for tlie completion of 
the building: it was found necessary to make this giaiit for this important public structure, 
in older to fulfil, as nearly as practicable under the circamslances, the obligation imposed 
upon ns by Act XVII. of 180(5, to complete the Museum building by the 2ard nf the present 
moiiili of Mart h 1(571. • ^ 

The saving of 141,710 /. undi-r railways, is eliiefly due to riylay in taking up land for the 
(bwlh and Koliilkhund line. 

.So much for the ordinary expenditure. Before quitting the current year’s acconiit, how¬ 
ever, T mast just advert to the rxtraordinary expenditure. For this 3,062,300/., or three 
niiliions, were estimated to he spent, but only 1,14(5,300or about 1| niillton, has been 
.iciuaby disbursed. The difference is largely aecounted for by the unavoidable delay in 
juoseculing the Stale railway works, by reason of the pending questions relating to the 

gauge 
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gauge best suited for adoption. These que.stii>iis having now boon decided, we may hope to Appenduc, No. 9. 
see the works more rapidly proceeded with. Tlie extraordinary added to the ordinary __ 

expenditure makes up u total of 5],108,600/., or 511 millions. 

Such are the figures for the current year 1870-71, so far as they arc yet known; the 
estimate being Imsed on the actual figures of 10 nronths for all, and of IJ uionths for 
a few of tile main heads of iiicuine, of 10 months for all branches of civil c.vpendi- 
ture, and of nine months for the Army und the Public Works Department. 1 must, how¬ 
ever, remind the Council of what has been stated in former expositions, to the. effect that 
the ftgures of the regular estiiuiite arc liable to inodificatitui by reason of the facts wbieli 
may conic out in the course of the remaining two or three months, 'fliese months air- in 
themselves financially very important months, and in March the whole accounts of tlx- year 
arc completed and adjusted. The accounts of the year 1870-71 cannot hi; even approxi¬ 
mately closed for nearly six months to conic ; so that, ultliough wc have omitted no jirecau- 
tion to obtain the best Ibrcca-t now possible, wc must not be surprised if the final result of 
the year differs considerably, even Iroin the revised estimate now presented. 

The main result now apparent is that as regards income and oidiiiurv expenditure, the 
budget estimate showed a sinull surplus of one-sixth of a million, and that the rcgiiJar esti¬ 
mate shows a considerable surplus <>f a millir)ii. On the one hainl, it is oh.servahle tlial Ibis 
satisfactory surplus i.s wholly due to the unlooked-for rise in upinin ; and that witiiout this 
piece of good fortune on tli>’ receipt side, we should, aijurtfrom the sjiecial a.ssigninents lor 
the Museum and for provincial services, have had a little less ihin ihe surplus of 168,110 /. 
originally estimated. On the otlier hand, il is equally ob.servuble that on the expenditure 
side there has been a piece of ill-fortune, uami.'ly, the heavy loss by exchange, produced by 
great events beyond ilie roach of ordinary calculation. Thus, if the argument of fotlnne be 
pressed upon us, 1 should reply' that if there has been an exiraorclimuy increment of a millimi 
on the receipt side, there ba*. been also an extraordinary increment on ihe expendiliiic s'di;; 
and that if the one point beset against the other, there would siill be a surplus in onr favour 
of mure than half a millioil,—tiiat is, a surplus somewhat above that w hicli was originally 
estim.ited—in fact, just the a mount of .surplus which is necessary tor safe and sound finance, 
and no more. This perhaps is tin faiiesi light in winch to regard the situation at tlii.., 
moment. And cerlaiuly, if these t«o items be exi In.led, the general confotmily of the 
regular estimate with the budget is highly saiisluclory, boib as regards receipts and txpen- 
diture, and more especially as regards expenditure, wliich in India lias been ke[)t well 
within bounds. 

But in regard (o the (perlc.ips taifortuiuitely ) cardinal importance of the opium revenue to 
our general finance, let u.*! for a moment consider what would have bieii tlic situation iiad 
the opium increase of f,<t71,519 /. not accrnetl. Why the cou^ef|uencc would have been that, 
apart from the exceptional allotmenu ol g0i(,o()0 /. to the local govcmnieiits vvbcrcwitb to 
begin the provincial .service scheme, and or4(j,6(.i6 /. to ilie trustees of the Indian Mu'eiini, 

I should have to-day shown a surplus of 16g,.o81/., or almost exactly the sum originally 
estimated, viz., 1U8,44(I/. And this circiimstanoc does, to iny mind, prove coiiclusivelv the 
Justice and necessity of the linam ial measures proposed in iny last exposition, and subse¬ 
quently adopted by this Cloitin il for the curreui year. 

When I say this, ihe mind of the Council will revert to the enliancemeiit in the rale of 
the income tax. 1 apprehend that in some (piuriers it udl l>e bold ihat the present aotiei- 
pation of a considcralilc surplus proves that the incieas<‘d rate ofinemm' tax was, after all, 
not necessary; but 1 cannot, m the least degree, admit such un arguinoiit. 

I have just ex])laincd that by one way of viewing the extraordinary eiiciini.stanccs of tlii^ 
year (which is a more, fuvourablo view lor such an argument^, wc should only have iiad a 
moderate .sinplus, nearly the lowest amount compatible uitbsafi ly and cflieieiicy, Ify the 
other way of viewing the case (which is probaldylbe more correct way), we should, without 
the opium increase, have had just ihe small surplus originally esiimuted. Theiefmo the 
argument, to my ttppicheiision, linns on this question,—wa.s the o)iiuni estimate in the 
budget a fair and prudent one, according to the knowledge av.dlahlo at the time y Jlas 
anything since Irunspired wdiicli may reasonably prove that estimate to have been to> low 
under the circumstances wherein it was made ? If that estimate was fair and prudent, then 
tliere is no ground whatever for impugning the justice and necc.-sity of the eubam ed income 
tax. When I say this, however, 1 by no mean-, mean lo admit ibal the juslificalion of the 
income tax solely or even mainly rests on the opium estfmaie. For, even without this con¬ 
sideration there were various and manifold rea-ons in justilieatb.)n of iliut measure. 

But I consider that if the opium estimate be pioved to liave been reasonuble, then any 
attack on the financial necessity of tlie enbuiiced income tax for the year must inevitablv 
fail. 1 here advert to financial ncecssily, without at this moment adverting to political or 
utlier consideiatious. Now, vvliui were tlie circuinslances under abicli the opium esimiate 
was framed? Let me remined the Council of tlie reasons adduced, in my lust exposinon. 

It was then eiiown tliat theie had been a heavy fall in the price of Bengal opium ; thai, for 
a whole year the decline had been almost regular aiul coiistunt; that the tendency was still 
downwards: that a maes of information had been receivcii from China, indicaling tiiat the 
Indian drug would be subjected more and more to disadvantageous competition; ihat every 
practical authority whom we bad been able to consult both in China and India, considered 
tbat nothing but decline could be anticipated, i affirm that when our Bengal estimate was 
produced, it was considered not at all too low, but quite high enough in non-official circles, 
where practical knowledge is in this res|K!ct most available. Indeed the most sanguine 
estimate suggested to us by any one was only 122,500 /. in excess of that which we actually 
adopted. As regards the Malwa opium, the facts were almost as unfavourable. Our 
0.59. 4 E 2 eetimate. 
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estimate, though realized in the end, had been a constant source of anxiety through ihe year* 
The local authorities had been constantly warning us of expected deboiency. The then 
prospects of the crop were not propitious. On a retrospect of the whole case, I am quite 
convinced that no higher, indeed no other, estimate could have been properly framed tbiua 
ihat which was framed; and that being so, I have only to reiterate all the arguments 
adduced in my last exposition, to the effect that without the income tax at the 3J per cent, 
rate we must have produced a budget with a large deficit, and that therefore the imposition 
of that tax was a matter of financial necessity at that time. 

As regards the surplus above shown for the current year, we must remember that it is 
only anticipated as probable, and nut yet actually realized. It may even yet fail us more 
or less; but if it shall be fully sustained by the ultimate event, it will be most gratifying, and 
will occur, indeed, not at ail before it is needed. In my former expositions, I have shown 
that although, since the estaldishmcnt of our hnanciat system, the coarse of our finances 
has been certainly in many respects, and perhaps on the whole, salisfuctory, still deficit has 
been too frequent, and surplus too rare. Of late years, especially while curtailing our 
ordinary expenditure, wc have been incurring, and preparing to incur, a liberal and extra¬ 
ordinary outlay in improving our great national estate, for which purpose the national debt 
is t)eing added to. Now, if ever, then is the time to secure a surplus of income over 
ordinary expenditure. Now is the season to prove, if we can, that we possess the determin¬ 
ation and the means for keeping our income slightly in excess of our ordinary expenditure. 
We had scarcely dared to hofie, indeed, that so good a result would be obtaiued within this 
very year, even after all the exertions that have been made. If it be obtained, however, as 
now seems probable, then the circiiinstancc will afftird cause fur nothing >ave congratulation; 
and we need never regret the efforts which have been made and the sacrifices which have 
been undergone. 

Bnt the existence of surplus for now iwo consecutive years, thousih not at all disturbing 
the reasons for the strong measunrs which have been udojrted, does yet afford reasons for 
some relaxation of these nieasurts in .the corning year. And tiiis remark appropriately 
brings me to the third part of niy subject, nHinely, the budget for the year 1871-7’2 shortly , 
If) commence. 

Before entering into details, 1 must however draw the attention of this Council and of 
all others interested in our finance to an importunt modification in the form of the statement 
for the year 1871-72. This modifieation has been made in order to give effect to the 
Financial Resolution by the Government of India of the 14th December last. It will be 
remembered that by that resolution an increased degree of control financially was accorded 
to the several local Governments in India, in certain civil branches, to wit, gaols, registrai- 
tiou, police, education, medical services, |>iinting, roads other than military, and civil build¬ 
ings. We hope that this concession will give the local governments an additional interest 
in the study and the eiiforceiiieut of economy in expenditure; will afford them a just 
inducement to supplcnieut tiieir local receipts Irom time to time by methods either most 
acceptable to the people, or least fraught with popular objection ; will cause a more com¬ 
plete uiidersianding to arise between the executive authorittes and the tax-paying classes 
re^pfcling tlte development of fiscal resources; will teach the people to take a practical 
share in provincial finance, and lead them up eradiiully towards a degree of local self- 
goveruiiicnt, and will thus conduce to administrative as well as financial improvement. The 
hopes which 1 am e-xpressing, however sanguinely or confidently entertained, are, after all, 
but hopes, and, like all other hopes, may or may not be fairly realised. But let all this 
eventuate as it may, sure 1 am with certainty free from shade of doubt, that the measure 
is advantageous to the Imperial budget of British India. For it it will have the direct 
effect of definitely limiting, for the present, the expenditure from ihe general exchequer on 
certain important branches of civil expenditure, the very branches indeed where, from the 
progressive spirit of the age, the demands for increased outlay have most arisen, and would 
most arise, and in which, from ihe nature of the case, the supreme central authority is least 
able to check the requirements of the local authorities. 

We have indeed, at tl)e outset, inauguriiied the measure by reducing the aggregate 
ex])eiiditure under these heads by one-ihird of a million (331,038/.)'** below the budget 
grant of 1870-71. This is, per se, something appreciable of course. But greater far 
financially is the advantage of setting some definite bounds to the constant growth and 
expansion of Imperial outlay on these brunches, of which the use and importance, though 
great indeed, aie yet local rather than Imperial. The more we consider the constant 
increases of late years in these particular headings; the difficulty which the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment has in resisting demands which have so much inherent excellence to recommend them ; 
the desire which we !il( naturally feel to co-operate, so far as possible, in meeting such 
reasonable renuireir.ents; and yet the impossibility of meeting them unless local income 
can be legitimately and equitably augmented, the more do we perceive the importance of 
the financial principle (irrespectively of administrative and general considerations) embodied 
in the resolution of December last. , 

And the principle is in this wise. The local governments are to have a fixed annual 
allotment from the general exchequer for these particular services, and are to appropriate as 
local income all receipts connected therewith. They are to regulate (subject to certain 

general 


• The reduction appears, priiHii/aeu, to bo 360,000/.; but Iho share whieh woidd have fsUeii upon 
Burmah (18,002/.) has been restored, so that, after rounding the figures, the not retrenchment fVoia all the 
local Governments aggregates only 331,088/. 
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general rules) ail the expeuditure ot> those services. If the existing income, namely, 
imperial allotment, pint dejiartmental receipts, shall suffice for the requirements of that 
expenditure, then that is well; if it shall not suffice, then the local Governments are not to 
apply to the Government of India for increased grants. They must raise what they need 
local taxation, or by such like means (subject to our central control) if they fairly can. But if 
they find that they cannot fairly manage this, then they must necessarily do without the 
increased expenditure. However much the necessity fur doing without the increase may be 
regretted, there is no help for it. This is the only way of following the good old rule of cut¬ 
ting coat according to cloth. However important progress and improvement may be, finan¬ 
cial safety is more important still. 

I have seen it stated in some quarters that this new measure, hy limiting the aggregate 
allotment for certain services, tends to de|)rive the locail Governnoents of any benefit that may 
arise from increase of the revenue, and to secure ail such benefit foi tlic Supreme Government 
exclusively. 1 need hardly say that any such allegation is based on misapprehensinii; as if 
the Supreme Government had any separate domains or estates or apjicnages of its own, in 
which the local Governments had no particular concern ? The Supreme Government has 
no interest separate fioni the interest of India generally, or from the aggregate of the 
interests of the several local Governments. The new meusure, after all, deals witli apart, 
and that a small part (about one-sixth) of the total civil expenditure. There still remains by 
far the greater part of this expenditure, under the central cuntrul' including such branches 
as law and justice, the fiscal departments and the depurtments of general administration, as 
before, for all which expenditure grants are made to the local Governments. If the revenues 
increase, there will be benefit to these branches, wlietlier it be in the enliaiicciuent of pay, in 
the expansion of departments, or in new outlay, all which bciietits will be felt rlirectly by 
the local Governments. If it be hereafter possible to increase the liniiil for public works 
ordinary, to whom will the increase be allotted? Wliy, tothe local Governments. If it be 
found practicable to pay more and more interest on loans for pulilic works extraordinary, in 
what territories will these works be executed I Why, in the tenitotics under the local 
Governwieitts. • 

The Council will perceive that the total amount of allotments for provincial services, as 
just defined, for all the local Governments together, is set down in the expendiittre side of 
the budget for the comiiig year at 4,79y,.‘I()0/., or 4f millions, which amount I sliall explain 


further presently. Meanwhile, 1 may observe 
services is thus distributed 

that tlie total 

sum allotted 

for provincial 


Iteri'iptH 
Sui rendereit. 

AsHigneii 
from imjicrisi 
l■'l^ntls. 

TOTAL. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

India . » . - 

9,800 

20,700 

30,600 

Oudh - - - - 

14,700 

211 ,:ioo 

22(5,000 

Central Provinces * 

gl.OOU 

269,600 

293,600 

Burmah ... 

28,(i<in 

276,.100 

306,100 

Bengal- . • . - 

204,800 

1,197,900 

1,462,700 

Norm Western Provinces 

110,000 

6.'56,000 

74.5,000 

Punjab . - - . 

07,400 

028,800 

696,200 

Madras . - - - 

81,800 

762,.100 

634,100 

Bombay ... 

S.'>,300 

901,200 

966,300 

Total • - - 

f. 6.1(5,400 

4,799,300 

.5,435,700 


The item opposite to Indiain the above list is for the Calcntia University mid for 
provincial services (not including pitbiic works) in Coorg, Ajtnir, and other districts of 
which the administration is immediately under the Supreme Government. Tlie figures differ 
somewhat from those appended to the resolution of the 14tli December, owing to the more 
complete transfer of tlie^ charge for medical services than was then proposed ; to the in¬ 
clusion in provincial services of the expenditure for petty construction and repairs in all 
departments, excepting opium and salt; to the promised additions to the grants in respect 
to the more stringent system of official postage; and to certain minor corrections of the 
figures. 

The statement which 1 have given just now presents the total allotment to each local 
Oovernmeiit for all the services specified. Within this limit each local (iovernnient may 
(subject to the general conditions under which the additional control is confided to ii)distrihute 
the amount among the several services, making transfers, if necessary, front one to the other. 

These allotments have been fixed on the basis of the budget grants for 1B70-71 (alter 
the deduction of the 331,03U L rateably distributed). The objections which might be urged 
in detail against this mode of fixing the allotments have not, indeed, been overlooked. But 
cettainly any other method that could be devised would have stirred up controversies and 
difficulties which might never be determined, and which would have caused an indefinite 
poateonement of the whole measure. 

Irit. were urged, too, that the grants for 1870-71, having been very economically fixed, 
aflbrd too low a standard for future allotments, we should reply that these grants were 
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really as mad) as we could possibly aflTord, and that we are not likply to be able to afford 
more tor some time to come. 

Ill uddition to these allotment-i, the local Governments will have the special aasignment of 
200 , 000 1., already ex|:jained, to begin with. 

1 iiHvo stated that the regulation of the expenditure m these branches is to be confided tb 
the lociil Govennhents, subject to certain general conditions. The cftcctof those conditions 
is briefly this, that, without the previous consent of the Government of India, no new 
appointment above a salary of 250 rupees per inensen is to be created, nor old salaries 
raised beyond that amount; ihat no class nr grade of officers is to he created or abolished, 
and the pay of no class or grade of offices is to be raised; that no addition or alteration is 
to be made, as rciiards pay and allowances, in ll)e provincial departments of any province 
which might lead to inconvenience in the imperial departments or in other provinces. 

The principle of these conditions is that whatever be the degree of control conceded to 
the local Governments, as rca:ardfl amount of expenditure and strength of establishments 
and the like, the regnlatiou of salaries, of rates of pay, even the lowest, of allowances and 
pecuniary privileges, niust remain with the Supreme Government. Strictness tii this respect 
is essential. Connccied by tlie interchange of information ns the several provinces of India 
necessarily are, whateveraiiects the interests of the public servants and establisbnteqts in 
one province, becomes known in all the others. If anything be conceded in one place, 
applications for similar concessions are sure to be made from otlier places in a muOner 
difiiciilt to be resisted. If pay be raised in one department, expectations of similar augmen> 
tatiou are apt to l.c created in other departments. This consideration becomes of special 
moment when certain depinTinents hitherto imperial become local, wiiile other departments 
continue im|)erial; mU, indeed, that uniformity of pay and allowances is necessary for all 
depailmcnts and all esiablisliments alike; nor even that such uniformity is essential for the 
same department (for instunce, police or education) all over India. Tliere may, indeed 
must, be variulioiis in the several pints of India as regards system and organisation; tliere 
will also be diflerenees in prices, in values, and in such like matters; and these circum¬ 
stances will lead to iliilereiiccs in rules of remuneration ; all which the Government of India 
has always acknowledged and allowed for. Still the check of the (’entral Government is 
indispensable to pieient these differences from becoming excessive and leading to financial 
embarrassineut. It is clear then that in making these concessions to the local Govern¬ 
ments, we have not, parted with any of those powers which are needed for the preservation 
of financial order throughout India. 

1 have stated that we have made over to the local Governments the receipts arising in 
these paiTiciiIar dopartoients. These cniisisl, in the Gaol Deiiartmcnt, of the proceeds of 
piisoi) manufactures and the like; in the jiolice deimrtment, of payments by municipiilities 
ami railway companies, sale of old stores, and so on ; in education, of school fees, sale of 
books. Sic.; and in registriilion, of the fee proceeds. These several receipts which have 
been previously included in our imperial sheet are excluded from the budget 1 now present, 
and transferred to the c ategory of local funds ; they will hcreafier be accounted for iu the 
provincial statements, 'fhe aegregute is indeed considerable, and umuunts to nearly two- 
tiiirds of a npllion. They are, however, in their nature loc'al, and aic analogous to the 
funds which have been always licld local, and excluded from the imperial account. They are 
essi-ntially diflireiit from the imperial heails of revenue and receipt. When they are 
assigned lo the local Governments, tliere is no deviation from the principles which have 
always governed our finances, to the i Htct that all heads of State revenue are held as 
imperial. No attempt has been made to assign to those Govirnments any branch of the 
revenues, as that would be a jiiatiei altcndeil with difllciilties into which f need not now 
enter. It w'as intended tiiut an abstract of tlii* estimates of the local Governments on 
aecount of jiroviiicia! services should be presented to tlie Council with the imperial figures: 
this will be done in future; Iml it lias been found pus>ible to prepare it this year. 

Ccfoie ipiittiiig tins topic, liowever, 1 would venture to repeal wiiiil I stated before this 
Coiim il in the budget delude of la>t year, namely, that too mueli must not at the outset be 
expected from ilie local Governments in conspijuence of any measure of tliis kind. After ail, 
those Governments will have no golden road open to them, wbicli is not already open to them 
ill u considerable degree at least. To scciiie financial benefit, either tin y must reduce expendi¬ 
ture, or improve existing receipts, or impose new taxation. Now, as regards reduction of 
cxjiciiditiire and improvement of existing receipts, they doubtless do already make constant 
efforts iu botli these directions. It remains to be seen whether they can put forth more 
efforts. As regards new taxation, they may do more in that way, but great caution will 
have to be exercised. 

How' the si veial local Gvivernments will deal with their respective sbare.s in the relrencli- 
ment of aaijtisn/. from the grunts of 1871-72. and how they will provide whatever 
uddiliunal sums may be required for the finance of tlie services now entrusted to them, is 
more than i can say at jiresent. It is, however, clear that they have' to some extent 
already made up, or arc making up, their quotas of the retrenciiment by savings and 
reductions of expenditure, a method, in my opinion, the most satisfiictory of all. It would 
be premature to state the precise amount of such savings; hut, on the figures now before 
me, I make out, u.s already said, that the said savings will probably amount in 1870-71 to 
200 , 000 1., and there seems no reason why the expenditure for 1870-71 should not at least 
suffice for 1871-72. There will, however, be some fresh local taxation, more or less, in 
many parts of the country, la the Madras Presidency, as the Council knows, Bills for 
municipal and local taxatiuii were, a few days ago, unanimously passed by the local Legisla¬ 
ture. 
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ture. In the Bombay Presidency, the matter is still under consideration. In Bengal Appendix, Mo. 

proper, the final decision of the Government of India, approved, after full discussidn, by 

the Secretary of State, has been communicated to the Lieutenant Governor, to the effect 

that land and other properly are to be rated for the support of roads %nd education. The 

local Government is still in communication with the Governmeut^of India as to tlie best 

way of carrying out tliis (lecision. In the North West Provinces, tli<' Punjab, and Oudh, 

the local Govommenta have matured jiluns for provincial imposts, and bills to curry out 

these plans will be immediately submitted to this t.'tjnncil. 

The Government of India has certainly borne in miiul, and we believe that tlie local 
Governments also remember, the necessity of caution and moderation in the levy of pro¬ 
vincial taxes. We liave been, and are, mosi averse to the imposition of any new taxation 
that can be avoided. Tt was this consideration that induced us lo lower the rctrenehmciit 
to 331,038/. Our demand at first stood much liigbor; we reduecd it in order that the 
burdens of the people might be abated, and that the local Goveranients might be .s|>ared 
the necessity of imposing any but the lightest, and most maiiilestiy equitable, provincial 
taxes. 

1 now proceed to the figures of the budget Ibr 1»71 -73. 

The receipts are taken at 49.098,900/., or 19 millions, as compaied witli the 51 millions of 
the year just about to close. The amounts taken for the main heads of receipt, namely, land 
revenue, excise, e.usloms, salt, Mamps, closely follow the rea,ular estimate for the current 
year. A moderate improvement is anticipated under land reventu!, sail, and stamps. Con¬ 
sidering the favourable out-turn of the customs for the current veai, which is quite us much 
as, or even more than, we could have expected, we have not ventuied to estimate a further 
increase for the coming year. 

As regards the state of the foregn trade of Iinlia generally, I stated in my last exposition 
that 1869-70 (speaking on returns for einht months) would piove to lie, a year of ivtrogres- 
sion after several years of satisfactory progression, 'flie rcult lias shown a decrease of live 
percent, in value as compared with the precedingyeai. I Itisreduclioi) is, however, nmiqly 
due to a reduction in the larilT valuation, so that, on the whole tlie real decrease was but 
slight. The total value of the trade' is taken at 100^ millions sterling. For the curicnt 
year 1870-71‘there may be some improvement. Th“ condition ol the principal import, 
viz., piece goods, has been alrcaily noticed. Among the exports, jut<‘ (fibre) c,ontinuc> to 
flourish, the yield of the last crop having lieen almndant. Last year there wcie 3,361,Sag 
or 3^ millions of cwis, exported; in the current year, the export will lie greattn'. 'I'he 
cotton export of 1869-70 amounted to P millions of bales (equal to 5f)i> niiilioiis of lbs.), 
being less than tlial of the preceding year. There seems likely to be as yet a further falling 
off’this .year, 1870-71, of tliis staple c|uantity, though not in value. We Ix'ar in mind the 
consequences, so imiiorlaiit to India, likely to arise b'liu (he reviveil and increased prodm tion 
of the article in the United States of Americ.i. in 1H69-7II, there were 13jf millions ol Ihs. 
of tea exported from India ; this year the quantity will tie somewhat less. Last year iheie 
were 30 millions of lbs. of coffee cxporteil ; tliis year the (piantitv w'ill be greater. Lust 
year 08,000 cwis. of indigo were exported: ibis year I be quantity will be about the same. 

There are now eight months’ returns in the current year available. .Judging from llieni, 
we are led to anticipate that the Ibreign trade ol the country will rise lo more than 100 
millions ste.Iiiig m value. As regards goods, indeed, there is a clear increase both in 
exports and imports; but thcio is a marked falling off’ in ireasure. Last year 14 millions 
sterling of treasure were imported; this ytar only lour millions were imported in the first 
eight months. 

’Wc have not overlooked a su’ojctt ariverted lo in my last exposition, namely, the remis¬ 
sion of the export duty on Indian and Hurine-.c vice. But, coasidyring that thei-e has bi en 
all through the current year an inqnovement in tins hranch o( trade, and an increase in 
the yield of the duties, we aie not prepared, under picseiit tinanciul circumstances, to 
propose any change. , 

1 he opium estimate is taken at a little mure than the amount whii h we are receivin*', for 
the current year, or just over eight inillious gross. The cm rent year has, indeed, as aliitudy 
seen, been in this respect prosperous beyond expectation. We hope tliat the cireumstfliices 
of the time warrant us in anticipating a fairunioiint of prosperity for the coming year. The 
advices from China arc iiivouralde on the whole. The prices in Imth the Indian and 
Chinese markets arc, despite fluctuations, fairly suUsl'actoiy. For Bi ngal, we arc not able 
yet to announce the exact number of chests that we cxjicct to sell, hm wo iiave 41,013 
chests actually secure in our waiehoases. The precise number of chests which wc shall 
sell in 1671-73, in addition to the ahnve stuck, depends upon the number of chesls which 
we may resolve to offer for sale in the caicndai yi ar 1873, which again dopcmls upon the 
ont-turn of the crop now about to be gathered. At the last moment, 1 regret lo say that 
the weather in the opium-growing districts of the Bengal I’residency is l(■[)orted to have 
been of lute soniewbut unfavourable to the ripening crop. The area imdcr cultivation this 
year is, however, larger than tl.ai culiivatcd last year, and we entertain hopes that the pro¬ 
duce may at any rate not be l^ss than last yeui's crop (.54,073 chests provision opium). For 
the chesls that wo may sell in 1871-73 we have ussnmetl an average price of 1,(>75 rupees, 
or 107/. 10 s, per chest. The average price per chest in 1670-71 has been A's. 1,130. 8. 

(112/. Is.) per chest. 7’hc latest sale has produced 1,160 rupees (116/. 18$.) per chest. 

On this very important point, the esiinmte seems lo be prudent, atid leaves a margin for 
fluctuations not now foreseen. For Mulwu, the duty being fixed (660 rupees a chest), the 
real point for forecast is the number of chests likely to be exported. The number in 

0.59. 4 E 4 1869-70 
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Appendix, No. 3. 18«!)-70 was 3!\371 chests; that iu 1870-71 will be probably 38,742 cbesls. VVc have 
estimated for 1871-72 as many as will bring the total number of cliesU (Bengal and Mulwa) 
to !» 0 , 000 , no doubt a full number, quite up to the average of recent years. But the pros- 
l>e«;ts of the present tfrop in Mulwa are reported to us by telegraph to be up to yesterday 
excellent; we use selling (his year a much larger provision of Bengal opium than w’e sold 
last year; and if the quantity be taken at a full estimate, still the price assumed for Bengal 
is apparently a moderate one. As a whole, the estimate will, 1 hojre, be considered 
moderate. 

Th'e increase (113,000/.) in the forests estimate allows for increased consumption of 
timber in the construction of the State railw'ays, paitly counterbalanced by increase of expen¬ 
diture (05,100/.) on the other side of the statement. 

The increase (19,400 /.) in telegraph arises finiii improved receipts on the Indo-European 
line via Persia and Russia, which lias lieea working with marked etficieney throughout the 
year. The recent increase in the (aiift'of both this and the sub-marine line is to be regretted, 
but I fear tliat it will he f.uind to liave been absolutely necessary to render the continuance 
of the two idternative lines (so desirable lor securing our communications) financially 
possible. At present the Indo-European line appears to be outstripping its rival in the 
Tied Sea. 

The low estimate of mint receipts is owing to the state of exchanges, w'hich may, we 
fear, not recover sufficiently lor much bullion to be presented for coinage. Our mints are 
unfortunately at present in a condition of enforced iiiaclion. 

A diminiitiqn is shown in the estimate fur miscellaneous receipts, because we do not 
expect any such nrrear adjustments as those whereby tliis item is swollen in the current 
\ ear. 

The items of decrease under the beads of law and justice, police, tind education arise from 
the iiansftr of the receipts of gaols, registration, police, and education to local funds in 
the milliner I have already described to-day. Ail the items transferred amount to a total 
of r..'}C,40() /. 

The Post Ofiice shows a decrease ol 2H,.‘)00/., the receipts this year having been unduly 
swidlen owing to s.-nne misundersUmding by the civil departments of the Post Office rules. 
The receipts might have been, by iliis time, greater perhaps than they are, had it not been 
for the concession to the ]iiibhc of carrying half a tola in weight instead of a quarter tola, 
for half an anna postage. The change, however, has not caused any actual loss of revenue. 
This result is, of coursir, owing to an increased number of letters. Two years ago 1 stated 
• (lie number of covers of all kinds annually received by the Post Office in India at 70 millions. 
It has now grown to nearly ii.‘> millions. 

Ill respect to the tclcgia|ih leceipts, i may observe tliat the reduced lato of one rupee for 
a message of 10 words to any part of liuliii has w'urkcd so fiir successfully as to cause an 
increase already of more than 5ii per cent, in private telegrams; hut it has not yet caused 
such an expansion of leiegiiiphic commiinication as to tiring about a financial success. The 
total number of messages dispatched in India by the Government Telegraph, and by the 
Railway Telegraph lor the piihlic, docs not c.xcecd 700,000 annually, a number which is 
very small fdr so large a counlrv as liiis. 

The hciid t>l Assessed Tuxes I shall reseivc for separate notice hereafter. The Council 
will perceive that it shows a <ltcrease of 1,17.j,00(i/. 

It w ill lienee be appaioiit tliat the Budget Estimate of receipts compares favourably with 
the Ilegiilur Esiimute ol the eurrciu year. If the receipts now Ira ns I erred to the local 
Goveinnienls had remained as h' lore, aud if the assessed taxes had been retained at the 
same rale, then the total for the year, instead of being ‘iy,0!»«,000/., would have been 
.'■>1,230,300/., or 51;] millions; as high a ligure as has ever been piesented. Thediminii- 
tioti, then, in the jnescni total does not indicate any diiniiiulion whatever in our real 
icsources, 

J now come to the ordinary exjienditiue of the year. This is estimated at 49,005,.*>00/•, 
or just 49 millimis, showing a rcductiim of 1,040,300/., or one million below the estimated 
cxpelidiiurc of the cui rent year. This result is, primd facie, satisluctoiy. There are several 
important points in the liaiin s, however, wliieh 1 must briefly notice. Before doing so, 
1 will clear off some of ilie lesser ]K>iiits. 

in the lit St place, it will lie observed that there are various small inerease.s under head¬ 
ings relating to the colliction of the icvetuie, namely, land revenue (120,500/,), forests 
(Ofi.loo /.), c.xcisc (21,400 /.), salt (4(i.200 /.), opium (37,990 /.), which do not arise from any 
peruiaiitiit accession to esiahlishmcnis, or swell like expenditmc, hut from temporaiy 
iiieasures lemling directly to a |)eeuniary return, as, in land revenue, for re-assessments; in 
forests, for hi'inguig additional tiinber to iiuoket; in salt, for expenses at the Sumhhur 
Lake; in opium, lor eMen.sion of ciiltivaliou; aud soon. 

VVe do indeed always mcede to well-considered applications for giants for re-assessment 
o) the land revenue, an operation which generally, though not always, leads to increase of 
income. Onr notice has been attracted to the apparently sltK.v progress, despite considerable 
outlay, ill the re-as-essment of the land revenue of the Punjtjh, a delay which seems preju¬ 
dicial to tlie fisi al inloiests. Tins is a inatter peculiarly within the province of the local 
Gov» rnmt nt: the point, however, has our attention. 

The incrna.se (95,200/. 1 shown under stamps and stationery, is due to the exhibition of 
the eliurge lor stationery lor the first time under this head. The increase of 74,200 1. under 
administration is chiefly owing to the transfer of tlie charge for the printing establishments 
ol the Supreme Government to this head. It is not thought expedient to maintain a sepa¬ 
rate 
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rateheod of stationery and printing for this item, and for the cost of staiioneiy ^ione. Appendix, No. 
ihrtnrition has also been made for the contemplated department in the Government of India 
for rewnme, agricalture, and commerce, the creation of which is not expected to add 
ititiniately more than 2,000 1 to the cost of the establishnients of the' Supreme Govern^ 

Bimit. * 

. The decrease shown under the heads of law and j usticc (535,300 1.), of police (2,260,500 L), 
of education (606,200 /.), of medical services (334,800 /.), of printing (284,100 /.), of public 
works ordinary (1,676,600 /.), arises from tlie charges for these services being in whole or 
in part transferred, under tac arrangement I have to-day described, from these several 
beads to the new head of allotments fur provincial services, wliich bend appears for the 
first time in our statement. The services of police and education having been transferred 
wholly, disappear 1‘rom our statement. The heading of stationery and printing also dis¬ 
appears; printing becoming henceforward almost wholly a provincial service, and stationery 
being trnnaferre?, as above explained, to stamps. ' 1'he headings of law and justice, of 
medical services, and of public works, have been only partially transferred. The dcciease 
shown under law and Justice relates only to gaols and registration ; that under medical 
services to those establishments pertaining to civil ststions, to dispensaiics, and to sani¬ 
tation, which are immediately under the local Governments, and inut under public works 
to roads otiier than military, and civil buildings, with their due proportion of establishments. 

The riecrease under miscellaneous is due chiefly to our being able, in consideration of 
peace happily restored in £uro(>e within the last few days, to estimate for a rather more 
favourable rate of exchange tlian we have had to meet this year. The rate we have taken 
is 1 s. 10|d. for the rupee, giving, upon a supply of nine millions sterling, a nominal loss 
of 484,500 /. 

We have not found it convenient to arrange for proceeding with the gcnerul census of 
India at present. 

The increase of 70,200 1. for interest relates to the loan provisions fur the two years, 
which I shall notice separately hereafter. 

The new head of allotments for provincial services (4,798,300 1.) comprises the imperial 
awignmeuts made upon ilic basis of the grants of 1870-71, to tlie several local Govern- 
inents in India for gaols, registration, police, education, meilicai services, printing, roads, 
and civil buildings, and tlieir connected establisKnients, less the amount of provincial 
receipts under these heads, which receipts have been suiTenclered to the local Governments. 

The expenditure for the army is set down at 15,984,000/., showing a decrease of 
316,000/. Of this decrease 270,000/. occurs in India, and 75,500/. in Kngland ; in fact, 
it fdl' die most part occurs in India, and mainly lor this reason, that no oulxtaiuling 
amounts, such as have bad to be charged in the current year for the uveilaiid traiispoiis 
are expected in the coining year. 

In my last financial exposition, I stated what had been done regarding military rcdiic- 
dons. I added that our recommendations for reductions in the uilillery and tlie iiaiive 
army were under the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government in linglaiid. During the 
current year progress has been mode with both these iniporlant cjucstioiis, which neces¬ 
sarily involve doubtful or controversial points. After discussion, wc have submitted our 
final proposals. We now estimate a saving of neatly 70,01)0/., by a reduction ol' live 
butteries of horse artillery and ihrec garrison batteries. But in ihis, as in other cases, the 
reductions are so managed as to cause no diminution in clfectivc strength of luiropcan 
soldiers. Under all the circumstances, we have felt justified, moreover, in estimating a 
reduction of 100,000 /. in the exjienditiirc on the native army for the coining year. On the 
other hand, we have been obliged to allow increases for camps of exercise, for military in¬ 
struction, and for the manuf.ictnre of ammunition. On the wliole, the amount estimatc l in 
India for 1871-72, namely, 12,-110,000/., is the lowest amount that has been taken fur any 
year since the war of the mutinies. 

Though the militarv charges in England do not sliow a further increase in the coming 
year, their growth of lute years has not escaped our notice, li has ocenned under the 
beads of overland transports, of furlough allowances, and of stores. The increase in fur¬ 
lough allowances in England, arising from oflicers dmwing (uriough pay more than hereto¬ 
fore in England, instead of in India, is mainly apparent, being counterbalanced by decrease 
in India. The increase in stores is for the new brecidi-luading arms, und is so far not to be 
regretted, the importance of the arms lieing too imuiifcst to icquire explunatiuti. The only 
item which causes anxiety is the overland transport service, which, however advantageous, 
does seem likely to cause a permanent augmentation to our expenditure. Attention is being 
given to the matter. I may atkl that the important head of retired allowances docs not at 
present show any increase. Whether it is, or is not, likely to increase in future, is u ques¬ 
tion on which we have submitted our views to Her Majesty's Government in Eugiatid. 

The expenditure proposed for public works ordinary amounts to 2,306,000 /., or 2j mil¬ 
lions. in my last financial statement 1 explained the reasons why the grant for this branch, 
once so large, has been reduced to /our millions. It is now nominally brought down to 
2| millions by the transfer of 1| million to provincial services, ns already explained to-day. 

Thwe have been also some further retreiicbments from the grants. For the laying out 
of1 i million annually, the several local Governments will in future answer. The. 

0.59. 4F 2^1 millions 
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2| millions now remaining under the general control of the Oovemtnefii of Indm , 
gist of— I 


Military ------ 

Civil Buildings . . - - 

Roads and Cuinmunicationg 
Miscellaneous Public linprovemeiiib - 
Agricultural - . - - - 

Establishment and Tools and Plant - 

Tot An 



£. 

. 

1,012,600 

- 

160,700 

- 

1164M10 

• 

26,600 

• 

464,960 

- 

606,400 

- £. ! 

2,366,000 


These important grants manifestly stsnd very low,—lower indeed than they have been foi' 
years past, and almost as low as cun reasonably be expected. The grautfor military buitdingn 
includes the completion of those new duulile-stoiicd barnteks which had been commenced- 
In my statcniCMit nnulc in March 1800, 1 went, at some length, into the subject of these 
barracks. Since then the execution of the scheme has been somewhat delayed from several 
reasons. It was found that in some places the existing accommodation for the troops was 
sufficiently good lo allow of the new buildings being postponed at a time of financial exigendy. 
I'hi re arc plans for placing an increased proportion of the troops at hill statioas, to some 
slight extent ledncing the need of accommodation in the plains. In some respects, tod, 
lliere. arose doubts us to the suitableness of the designs of the new structures. The expen¬ 
diture therefore on new barracks has been comparatively small (401,668/.) daring the 
curicnt year, and will be only 4;i(>,533 /. during the coming year. 1 need hardly add,.how¬ 
ever, that the important subject of providing the best obtainable accommodation for the 
European troops is one which has our constant attention. 

The item of tstablisluiient, already reduced, may perhaps alone- admit of further 
reductio". 

I gather that it has been supp osed by some that piihlic works expenditure has been maitv 
tuined unduly high of lute. But the Council can judge whether any such supposition could 
be supported by these figures. Surely no one will be found to say that the ij million 
allotted to the local (Tovernments is too much. And as regards the millions remaining 
under the («ovei ament of India, surely no one can justly say that the amount is not 
model ate, considering the several services and the various provinces in which fhose service* 
occur. 

The net amount which the eouidry will have to pay lo the railway companies on account 
of gmirunteed interest is sot down for the c.imiiig year at 1,86(i,i>00/., or upwards of 
IJiiiiHioii: about the sumo anioiiiii as tliat w hich is being [mid iluriug the current yiar- 
Thc'C aiiioiiiits are uo donlil roniiidubic, and arc the heaviest ever yet presented in our state- 
inciiis. The sieadv accretion year by year of tlicse payments does indeed afford matter for 
refli etion. T'lio main cause i.s tin; growth of our gross ;j iiarantced interest. On the one hand; 
this gross amount gro« s yeai iy in England; last year, 1860-70, for instance it was 4,17<l,008/.; 
next year it will amount to 4,638,(iUO/., an iiicrement of .nearly ball a million within two 
years. On the 31sl jMarcIi last the total capiial outlay stood at U3j| luitlions (83,444,147/.) 
out of a total capital subscribed of 116 j niilliuiis (86,.!>22,401/.); on ihe Slst December it 
stood at 66j millions (86,626,000/.), the lotal amount subscribed being millions 
(00,460,000/.) We have now nearly 5,000 miles of guaranteed railways open, besides 
1,000 miles sanetioned or under construction. On the other hand, the set off in India, 
namely, that of the net traffic receipts, does not grow at a corresponding rate; just now 
indeeti it is hardly growing at all. Last year it amounted to 2,628,044/.; this year we 
seem likely to nceix; only 2,.'>80,700/., and next year we expect 2,781,700/. It seeitoS 
to be nut so much that the working expenses are unreasonable after allowing for new lengths 
of li'i[e opened—tlmugh no doubt tlure is ro»m for eeor,oiny ;—it is rather that the traffic; 
especially the goods traffic, has not of late been so flourishing as we might have hoped, 
considering tlie increased length of open lines. Last year the gross traffic, earnings amounted 
to 6,204,043 /,; this year they amount to 6,551,700 /. For next year they are set down at 
seveti millions (7,006,000/.) In my exposition of 1860 I put down the quantity of goods 
carried at three millions of tons annually, and (he number ol' passenger journeys at 16 mil¬ 
lions. At the present time the annual tonnage may be set down at 3{i millions, and the 
passe iiger journeys at 17^ millions; .showing no eonsiderablc increase of late, and leaving sa 
immense v'ay for oui triifilc lo make up before it will bear any favourable comparison either 
with the size and population of India itself, or with the results obtained from railway coiii- 
uiunicatioii in btlu-r countries. 

Nor has any great progress been made of late by the guaranteed lines towards providirkg 
for the 6 per cent, interest on capital, and towards dischurgiug the debt due by tlmm to tbn 
Slate. According to the figun s of the regular estimate, the East Indian Railway is payibff^ 
upon the capital actually expended to the 31st December 1870, 4*8 per cent, per aRBtiiUi; 
the Eastern Bengal 3*1, the Great Indian Peninsula 2*7, the Bombay, Barods, and Centxal 
India 2*4, the Madias Builway 2*2, the Great Southern of India 1*4, and Jubhulpoia 
extension only 1*2 per cent. The railways in India as a whole are thus, af present, 
les? tlum 3 per cent During the last five years the increase of earnings, gi^S 

net, has been in the Bengal Presidency rather than in the Mirras aqd l|6iSyy, ri'6S*dien«Wfc 
The East Indian Railway and the Eastern Bengal line alone show any fttq|e tnei’eass.' 
other Hues have remained comparatively stationary in this respect during this petiod. . 
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So long M the construction of additional IcngtliH of niilway is going on, the capital Appendis, No» E. 
accpuqts, a» a whole, necessarily increase, and with them the gross guaranteed interest 
db^e. Pur a reduction in the net charge on tins account wo tnnsL look to incn'ased 
traSic leceipta; but, as just explained, liu-sc have not of late kept pace with the growth of 
the gross chaige> It is the more essential, therefore, that as the sevcini undertakings are 
completed, or approach conipletien, and nuiny of them aie now in this stati, the nirtlier 
expansion of the capital accounts should be strictly watched and controlled. Sirenuous 
endeavours have been made in this direction for bmg past, and ordeis have issued quite 
recently for the making up of the cnpit.il nccounls of the ''evcrul comjmuii's. Roles have 
also been prescribed for a closer review of the objects lor which capital outlay shall in 
future be incurred on open lines, and a money limit has been fixed within which all oatliy 
on individual works shall be charged to revenue. A piovision like this will, it maybe 
hoped, result in the necessity of eveiy work being jealously bciulinixed by carli paity totbc 
contract, and the constant accretion ot the capital uccuunis by the. fitqueiit admibsion of 
small items of chitrgc will thus be checked. 

During the year by special airnngcmonis made bv the Seerctaiy of State with lliice of 
tfa4 guaranteed railways (Great Indian Femnsul.i, Dombiiy and Buroda, ond Madias), their 
debt to the State has been cancelled, and the ngbt of the State to ptiicliase tin- lines at 
the first optional period waived, on tlie condition that the (iovcrnnicnt hhall, dining the 
remainder of the terms of the contiacts, receive half of any net traffic eaiuings in excess of 
6 per cent. The East Indian Railway did not as'cnt to tins anangcineut, and the offer 
will not, I believe, be lepeated to them or extended to the other lines. 

I must here ask leave, in reference to public woiks generally, to lipar testimony (in which 
testimony your Lordship and this (anmeil will doubtless concur) to the vciy valuable co¬ 
operation ufiurdeJ to the financial udministiiition by Colonel l{icliar(lS4rathev, theSicretary 
in the Public Works Depariment, and now a membci of this Legislative ('onncil. Of late 
years the rcduciioti of cxpendituie has been greater m the Public Woiks Depaitnn ntthau 
in any other. However mncli this icductiuii is t> be regretted, it rcrlainly lias been 
financially necessary; and I cannot testify ton sliongly to the able and the |u iicioiis efforts 
made by Colonel Stiaehey in this dirculiun, without which idfoits (hese important (inancial 
results would have been impossible. 

It may be intiTesting to iiole the result of the f-iiglish expenditure (ordinary) shown 
separately m one of the accoin|iuiiying statements. In the Regular bXtnnate toi 1870-71, it 
is set down at 8,3()2,t)0 nand m the budget for 1871-7*2, at 8,124,800showing a 
decrease of 178,100/., and this notwitlistamlmg an unavuidalde inciea»e of H(>,2(>0 k, of 
interest on money to be borrowed, 'llius, iiltliough theic h.ive lieen increases duiing 1870- 
71, which T have for the most jiart explained to-day, tlicie is no liiithci ineiense in the 
budget for 1871-72. ♦ 

IJefore leaving the subject of ordinary expenditure, for the ipilucliou of which we h.ixe 
striven so hard, I shall quote a passage from u Desj atch received hy us from the Secretary 
of Slate in August last, which runs thus :— 

“Upon a consideration, generally, of your estimates of ineome and expenditinc, I am 
satisfied that you have liihoiired eaineslly to effect eveiy teduction which can be cariud 
into effect without impaiiing the efficiency of the scvcnl depaitinciits of GoverniuctU,” 

So much, then, for the various items of uidmary cxpcnditme. 

Besides the ordinaiy expeiuhlnie as above expiuined, then* is projioseil an expenditure 
for public works extraoulinury nf 3,(120,000 (., or upwaids of .7^ millions, to be provided 
for from borrowed funds, biingmg u|> the lotul cxpculitnre, ordmaiy and exiraoidinary, 
to 62,631,300 I, or 62| uiillioiis. Whether the full aniomit ol 3^ inillions will In ic.illy 

laid nut during the coming year, is muie than 1 can sav, cotisidenng that it has nevei yet 

been found possible iii any yeiu to spend the amount piopo-ed foi these woiks. The 
works in questiuii are irrigation piojecis in the Punjab, Ninth Westeiu Piovinces, Oiidh, 

Bchar, and Oiissa, and the 8tatc railways m the l*ui))!ib and Raipootana. The caielul 

inquiry needed for these difficult iingatiun pruiects, and the necessity ot piovidins' lot 

adequate returns in water-rent, may account fm much delay in bicaking ground. The 
gauge question having been at length settled, we uiiix hope to soon -i-f a vigoiouscommcncc- 
tneut with the State raiiwux woiks, some ot winch uic urgent) needed to cheapen the 
•umily of salt for the people. 

The new gauge determined after much conhideration by the (ioveimnent of India is that 
of8 fit. Sill., or one nictei, which is nuriow* as compared w’lth (be exisimg gunge in India of 
6 ft, Oin. 1 cannot here enter into this moot question. 1 shall only ohseive that the adop¬ 
tion of the comparatively narrow gauge will, in our hehef, cause a huge saving both lu 
original outlay and in subsequent working charges. The importance of this consideiution 
will be manifest from the facts I have mentioned to-dttv,rcgaiding the growth of net mteie-t 
chaige| for the existing railwnyH. Dountless the fuillicr extension ot the railway system in 
the continent and peninsula of India IS most desiiable, but unless the woik can he done 
more cheaply or made more profitable tlnin huretofuie, the country cannot afford to pay tor 
inch extension, lliat is the plain fact which cciulcrs economy in tonsiluclion and 
managemcnl of railways so important as to weigh heavily even against considerulions of 
efficiency. 

Sucii, then, are the figures for 1871-72. On a comparison of income with ordinary ex- 
'pmiditure, the result is an equilibrium, supported by a small sin plus of 83,400 1., a maigin 
which is indeed almost too low ipr the i>equirements of ike public service. 

1 most now tMik the Council to revert to the it«ai of assessed taxes ou the receipt side, of 
0.69, 4 F 2 the 
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Appendix, No. 3. the budget for 1871-72. Tliis is set down at 600,000 which, M compared with the 
— 2 , 075 , 001 ) I- of the current year, 1870-71. shows a redaction in this taxaiSon of 1,476,0004 
This is obtained by lowering the rate of assessment from six pies in the rupee, or M per 
cent., to two pies in the rupee, or a fraction over one per cent., and by raising the tnihuliitin 
income liable to asseBsinent from 600 rupees to 760 rupees; in other words, by exempt^ 
incomes below 760 rupees. The one per cent, income tax which we retain is inaaifestly in- 
dispeiistible, inasmuch as without it we should have to produce a budget with a deficit^ 
which is an alternative not to be adopted so long us any legitimate or reasonable resource 
moy remain to us. 

Still it may be remembered that we now propose to reduce the income taX to the lowest 
rate at whicli it has ever been levu-d in India, and indeed the lowest at which it could be 
levied, if retained at all. The proposed rate is equivalent to 2i d. in the pound. The rate 
of the incme tax of 1M60 was 4 per cent., or OJ a. in the pound ; subsequently reduced to 
2 per cent,, or 4J d. in tlie pound; the rate for the income tax of 1869-70 was, on the 
whole year, 1 i per cent., or 3^ d. in the pound; tliut for 1871 was s\, or 7id. in the 
pound. 

It is indeed u source of satisfaction to us to find ourselves able to provide for the re¬ 
quirements of the, year with so low a rate of income tax, and to afford so considerable a 
measure of relief to the fax-paying classes of all degrees in British India. 

Huic |)tirliciilaily arc we grutified at being able lo exempt all incomes below 760 rupees; 
the efiect of this will be to altogether relieve about 240,000 persons heretofore taxed. The 
tot'd nuniber assessed to the existing int oinc tux is about 480,000 ; under the now proposed 
tax the number will be reduced to about 240 , 000 , which really forms a very small propor¬ 
tion (one ill 026, or say one in 120 beads of families), out of a population of 160 millions. 

It was in respect to the small incomes below 760 rupees that complaints of over-assessment 
or cxiielion, or other vcx.ition, have mainly nrisen. We have been impressed by the state¬ 
ments made regarding the pressure of the tax, and its concomitants, upon these small in¬ 
comes ; troubles winch, wc fear, in siicli a countiy as India, are practically difficult of 
remedy, iliongli of eourse no effort bits been spared for prevention or for cure. While the 
rate reniinnod low us in 1807-00 and 1808-09, tlicsc complaints were not perceptible at all 
or were much less rife; and no doubt, iliis year the inherent flifliculties of the ease were 
aggravntul by the increased rate. Whether they would or would not be essentinlly miti¬ 
gated by rediietion of the rale, tuny be a (jueslion. At all events, by the exemption of the 
lowe^t eluss of incomes altogether, we hone that some at least of the most salient points of 
olijeclion will be effectually removed, ana that the saeiifiec of revenue caused by the exemp¬ 
tion (some 160,000/, at one per cent.) will not be found considerable. 

It niiiy be borne in mind that in 1860 and sul>seqnent years, the tax reached down to in¬ 
comes of 2 oo rnitccs-, subsequently it was icmittecl on incomes below 500 rupees. The 
license lax of 1867 reached tlown l<» incomes of 200 rupees; the certificate tax of 1868 
renehcil onlv to incomes of 600 luiiecs ; these wcie both virtually rough income taxes. The 
600 nipecs limit wa» obsorvcil in the income taxes of 1069-70 and 1870-71. Thus it is 
clear that from lime to time the policy has been to extend the exemption more and more 
' uinoiig tile poorer of the classes liable to assessment. And now wc propose a further ex¬ 
emption beyond w hich it is difficult to go, if the tax be retained at nil. 

jf liiive, tbcroforc, lo propose tin behalf of the (Joveinmcnt of India an income tax of two 
pies in the rupee, or a liaction above one per cent., and to request leave to introduce a Bill 
into this Council lor that purpose. The Bill, if it should pass into law, will replace the 
existing Income Tux Act, whicli expires on the Slst of this month (March). We have 
endciivoiiK'd in the Bill to amend such of the provisions of the present law as have appeared 
to ojieiute with occasional harsliues.s, or to cause particular dissatisfaction. We do not pro¬ 
pose to einu’l it for any particular jrciiod or to fix any limit of duration. 

I'rorn this explanation of the revenue and charges of the year, I pass on to the provision 
of ways and means, and to the cash balance account. 

We expected to commence the current year, 1670-71, with a cash balance of 13J millions 
' (^IS;644,8.'>9/.), and Io close it with a balance of 10^ millions (10,569,443/.) On closing 

Uie accotint, however, finally for the previous year, we found an actual cash balance, 
iit the eomimnceinent of the curront year, of marly 14 millions (13,940,461/.), which 
improveincnt was due lo the iictuai at count of the previous year turning out more favour¬ 
able tlmn ibe legiihiv estimate. We expect that the current year, after its close, will leave, 
us a easli balance of 16 millions, or 16,012,061/., being 6^ millions (6,442,608/.) better 
than the first cslimute (10,609,443/.) Throughout the year the cash balances all over 
India have been vety high, higber than they have been for some eight years past. (Their 
lowest point wa.s lo^ miilions in October.) This circumstance is to some extent satis- 
f'actoiy, and calculated to raise confidence in uur finance. Still there are special, perhaps 
adventitious, reasons why wc stand so well in this respect, and even so much better titan 
we expected at the time of iny last exposition. The.se reasons are, firstly, that the opening 
balance of tiie year was actually higher than the estimate by 296,602/.; secondly, that we 
have spent li| million on public works extraordinary, instc^jid of three lUlllions, as 1 have ' 
already explained to-day; thirdly, that wc have paid in India altogether half a million less 
on Secretary of State’s hills than we expected; fourthly, that the amount of capital advanced 
to the railway companies for the construction of the lines has been Im by taearly l| 
million (1,404,200/.) than was expected; .fifthly, that «jwing to unexpected accessioB of 
opium revenue, the ordinary finance of the year has been bettered by a million, a« 1 have 
also explained to-day. These reasons, with some few changes in the remtitance' beads, ffiliy 

aoootiat 
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Acoouut for the improved coudition of tlie cash balances, and for the difference between the Appendix, No, 

original and the present cfitittiate. - 

flight be expected under all these circuinstanoef, our public credit, as proved by the 
prices of Government stocks, has, on the whole, been higher durin|r the current year than 
It has ever stood befoie. Our Four per Cent, stocks ■in India have commanded prices of 
.90, 97, and even 08, for every hundred rupees. In linglund tlie Seiretiiiy of State’s Four 
per Cent, sterling paper has been sold at a small premium. In my last statement I noticed 
the gradual dechntf in the value of our Five and Five-and-a-hulf per Cent, slocks by reason 
of the limited period for which our loans at those rates of interest liave currency, 'fho 
decline has continued during the current year I<t the same reason. Th.ai our stocks hear¬ 
ing the higher rates of interest should decline in value, while those bearing tlie lower rates 
are rising, is manifestly a most satisfactory circunistance. It may be interesting to'ineiition 
here that the unmunt of our rupee deht (that is, the securities of the Government of India 
enfoced for payment of interest in Englami by bills upon linliii) held at home, grow, during 
tlie year, from 16,639,832/. to 1'7,797,(>22/., or by nearly two millions sterling. Tliis is no 
doubt due to the adverse rates of exchange. 

I have now to advert to the loan arrangements for 1871~72. There will, as might he 
expected, be some borrowing, inasmuch us I have already stated that 3.J millions are pro¬ 
posed to be spent on public works extraordinary diiring the coming year. 

In my last statement I exiilainetl that at tlic commencement ol the current year we had 
in hand IJ million due by ihe l.oan Uepartment to the public works according to the 
account us then made np. The Secretary of State then iincndod to raise, by ilie end of 
1870-71, two millions more; he lias actually raised 34. As tlie Council knows, we have 
raised nothing in India, save a quarter of a million bait by Alahainja Ilulkar lor a stale 
railway in his IIiglines.s’ territories. These scvcrul sums make up 6^ millions. Against 
this we have expended in the year (as already S'-i-n) 11 million on public works extraordi¬ 
nary, whicli, deducted Irom the 64, leaves four millions in hand, for which thi> Loan 
Departnieiit has to aeconrit to tlie Public Works Dof'urtincoi. To that bnliiiice, bowever, 
there is a set-off of 1,106,2.17/. advances to niunii ipalilies and the like, to whicli I shall 
immediately refer. The actual estimiited balance in band on this account, at the end of 
1870-71, is about 2^ millions (2,5tH,13H/.) Moreover, nltliongh our own iraiistielions will 
result in the reduction ol our debt by >1 siuiill amoimt (i:!!>.(too/.), ilicSecretary ol St it.; has 
intimated his intention of borrowing 2,4 millions iliiiiiig the eoming year, repaying only 
6,000/., SO that we shall add to our debt, during iIk; year, allogetlier 2,356,200/. This 
amount, added to the lialanco just kIiowh, provides more than cnongli ibr tlie O.J millions 
of proposed extraordinary expeiujihire, Tlieic is, theiclure, neither need nor ju.'tiiication 
for the raising of any loan in India at pr. sent. 

It is from these loan funds that vve have been able to advance various siini-s io munici¬ 
palities for reproductive w-oiks on good security for payment of the intenwt ami repayment 
of the principal. The amount of advances ol this nauiie made or biou'glil to uecomit since 
the begiiiiiiiig of 18f!9-70 is, net, 1,1()5,2 J7/. It is, of course, ]ir:iclically iiiijiossible for 
municipalities to effect any large iiii()rovenieiil.s without raising funds hy borrowiiiij. If 
they must borrow, it is far hi tti r that they j-liould borrow from the Treasury rather than in 
4he open market, for the plain reason that the Treasury can alford to lend on more liivour- 
able terms, and also because onr fiminciiil contidl over tlmsc nans ictions is thcr. by pro¬ 
moted. Legal doubts, however, arose as to the eomjicleiicy of mniii(;i|ialitu!s to contract 
otligations of this description. Thcicfon! a law has been introduce 1 into this ('ouncil to 
enable them to do this, and to render valid the piocecdiiigs they may take towards this 
end under proper sanction. Thc.se reimiiks arc irrespective of the debentures issiuxl by 
certain municipalities, such as liiat of Calcutta, under a special law. 

If extensive disbursements shall hereafter be made under ilie law before this Oouneil for 
facilitating advances of money hy (jovcriiuicnt for ijcnnaucnt wniks of agricultiiiul improve¬ 
ment, the money will be disbursed from tlie loan funds also. 

I must here draw attention to the fast-growing interest on account of these liorrowings. 

In 1869-79 this system was fairly beciin ; since then 74 millions (7,479,099/.) liaVc been 
borrowed, and 24 more (2,365,700/.) are now to be borrowed; in all, 10 millions 
(9,074,009/.); of which millions (3,702,111/.) have been spciii on public works extra¬ 
ordinary, and 3j (.3,620*000/.) arc now set down to be expendi d ; in all, 7 .J (7,408,411/.) 
millions: besides which, u million (1,105,217/.) has been advanced, as 1 have above 
shown. The annual interest on the total sum ihus borrowed amounls to more than 
460,000/. annually; on the total sum ex|)eiided, or to be immediately expended, if amounts 
to 860,000/. It is hoped that the yearly increase of the item now separately shown as 
irrigation income will prove tqore •and more n set-off; and that when the State railways 
shml he opened there will be a further set-off in tliat direction. The nmre complete exhibi¬ 
tion of all the income derlv(;d by the State from its canal works iias occupied and is still 
occupying (he attention of the Government of India, and some important points of legisla¬ 
tion counecteii therewith Jiaye been brought under the consideration of this Council. 

The entire ragistered debt of India (exclusive of 6,299,700/., East India Stock, for the 
redemption of which a guu/aiitcc fund is uccumulating under th'e provisions of c. 65, .3 Sc 4 
Will. 4) is expected to amount at the end of 1871-72 to 106 j millions (106,863,400/.), of 
which 67,089,600/. will have been borrowed in India and 39,706,700/. in England. The 
interest estimated to be paid in 1871-72, exclusive of the dividends on the East India 
Stoch, is 4,742,000/., being 4'44, or less than 4} per cent, upon the whole registered debt. 

We duly hear in mind tlie amounts of the loans bearing interest at five per cent., repay- 
. a59. 4 f 3 able 
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able during the coming year; but I cannot yet atate the inteotipna of the Government of 
India in regard thereto. 

Attar the loan provieioiia which I have just eiC^lained, it remains to see Imw the omih 
buiuiices will stand for the coming year, 1871-72. In iny last exposition before this 
(l^uncil I described the improvements made in the form of the estimate of the cash baleneea* 
It will be remembered ihat this great account comprises a variety of important items hesulaa 
the regular income and expenditure of the Government; inasmuch as the Indian Exchequer 
perfonlm n vast aiponnt of business in addition to the receiving of the Gbvernraent revenues 
and the disbursing of the Government expenses. The general nature of this business { have 
described in previous expositions. 

I will first set forth the result 4)f the figures on hoih sides of the account in India, exclu¬ 
sive of England. 

* 

The receipt side then is ns follows;— 

Commencing the year with an estimated ca'^h balance, as already seen, of 16 millions, 
and a Government income of 48 millions, vve expect, besides, miilious of railway traffic 
receipts, 17| millions of advances recovered and deposits repayable, including local.funds; 
and million on the remittance or suspense aceount between England and India; making, 
with some other smaller items and transfer entries, in all 011 millions (01,871,051 /.). On 
the payment si<le, besides the ordinary expenditure of 80 millions and the extraordinary of 
aj millions, we have 8j millions railway working expenses, 18^ millions of advances reco¬ 
verable and deposits repaid, nine millions to be fiaid on bills of exchange drawn in England 
by the Secretary of State; and IJ million to be disbursed for construction of railways in 
India by the guaranteed companies; making, with some transfer and account entries, ft 
total of 70,749,800/., or 78J millions. This total, deducted from the OlJ millions shown 
on the receipt side, leaves us an estinmted wish balance of 15 millions (15,121,251/.) on 
the Slat March 1872, being the close of the coming year, 1871-72. 

'I here is also the cash account ke|)i by the Secretary of State in London on account of 
India. For I lie coming year, 1871-72, tlie receipt side is in thiswise: the opening cash 
balances will be two millions; the amount received on bills of exchange drawn on India 
will be nine millions; there will be 4| millions of railway capital subscribed, and there 
will be 2J millions‘borrowed, nicse, with some smaller items, make up a total pf 
18J millions. On the payment side there will be a regular expenditure, ordinary and ex¬ 
traordinary, in England on account of India, of 13 millions (13,114,300/.); there will be 
l-f million paid on the remittance account, and there will be two millions withdrawals of 
railway capital. These items, deducted from the 18J millions on the receipt side, leave a 
closing balance of 2jl millions. 

llie aggregate of estimated receipts and payments in India and England for the year, as 
I have shown above, elands at lioj millions (110,205,3.74/.) on each side of the account. 
I have not aitemptcd to do moie than give a sketch of this really vast account, the com¬ 
plete development of which woiihl weary the Council. But even this outline will convey 
some idea of the diuiensioiis to which the transactions of the Indian Exchequer have 
grown. 

I have said that in the deposit receipts are included the local funds, the expenditure from 
those funds being shown in deposit |)ayments. A new and interesting character will now 
attach to I hose funds. They have heretofore, as tlie Council knows, included the road 
fund, ferry fund, pound fund, edneaiioual cesses, |)olicc cesses, profits of prison labour, hos¬ 
pital funds, port and huiboui funds, municipal ociroi fees under special Acts, and so on. 
To these there are now added, the 05(1,400/. already descrihed io*duy, being the re<!eipts of 
the departments of gnol-, regisiraiion, education, and police, transferred from the Imperial 
sheet. The total thus made up for 1871-72 amounts to 4,028,478/., or four millions fur all 
India. There will also be added the proceeds of the new local taxes that may be imposed 
by the local Goverinnenis; so the In ading will shortly show an augmentation, and may 
piohalily grow year by year. Each local Government will in futuie exhibit a sheet of its 
incoine and its expeiidiuire under this bead; and in this statement there will be combined 
the income and expendituie under the new allotments for provincial services described to¬ 
day, amounting to 43 millions; so that ihe local budgets under the new measure wiU deal 
with an aggregate income of nearly nine millimis to start with, 

B< fore finally quitting the finances of the year, 1 must ask leave to notice certain remarks 
whieii have been iiiHile, and indee<l reiterated, regarding the accounts of the Home Treasury 
of the Government of Tiulia which are kept in England. It has been said that the expen¬ 
diture in England on account of India is incurred without sullicient reference to tite autho¬ 
rities in India, and that the detailed accounts of it are. not made known in India. Now, 
I showed in my last exposition that by far the greatest p*art of t)iat expenditure is really 
incui'ied either under rules proposed by the Government of India, or upon requisitions madb 
by the Government of India, So far we our-elve-s must accept a very large share of the 
resjamsibility. There are some exceptions to this, but they are not consideruUe. So npufih 
fur the‘expenditure. No doubt the accounts of that expendrture are keptsunder the direct 
orders of the Secretary of'Stste for India ; but they are reudbred to ns month by month, 
with the greatest regularity and the fullest detail. We again publish the accotmt anni;a%, 
with all its details, in the “ Gazette of India," and have asually done so for yeara. 
the publication taking place in the summer. In short, the informaticHi befoke Ure public m 
India regarding the expenditure in. England is as full os that regarding any p{«tioD„ef ^ 
public expenditom whateyer. . ‘ , 
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I iDuy adii one.word about the Indian accounta. The entire approi(ima(e aetuai accounts Appwtttx^Ma.41. 
far the ;y'ear 1869-70, entiing' 31st March 2870, were published on the 3rd September 1870; 
thali is, in five nrontlts after the cnmpletidh of the year. The regular estimate for the year 
1870-71 is |»t>duced to>day early in the 11th month of the year, comprising more than 10 
months* actual figures for ail the revenues and for all tlie civil expenditure, and nine luoiiths 
fer the remainder. ''Now, considering that we have td deal with accounts from eiulit local 
Governments, from 12 Imperial depiirtmenis, end 225 treasuries—all scattered at great di8> 
tances—1 think that these facts show a Itigh degree of promptitude am} discipline in the 
Account Department throughout British India. « 

After this exposition of the prospects of 1871-72, it remains to notice very briefly several 
measures which Imve been adopted in connection with finance. 

In my statements made in March 1800 and April 1870, when noticing the success of the 
three Presidency savings banks, I stated.ibut measures were being devised for llie ramiiication 
of these institutiuns througlioul Ihe interior of the country. During the current year these 
measures, afterlongdiscussion, were io trod need ill theseverat divisions of the Bengal Presidency, 

The number of new banks already opened is -19; the total tieposits, on the latest dates for which 
we hove returns, amount to 1,30,«03 rupees, or 12,069/.; and the number of depoMtors is 
035. The deposits will doubtless increase from time to time, the present result being only 
a commencement. This is, of course, in additinn to the Presidency Savings Bank at Cal¬ 
cutta, which now has 291,040 /. of deposits and 7,404 depositors. We have not yet <i|>ened 
district savings hanks under that nanio in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, but prac¬ 
tically they do exist in every district under those Govern hilmiIs, as the Goveriiiucnt Savings 
Banks in botli Presiilcncics extend their hcneliis to all depositors without the reslrietion 
which was placed upon such institutions in Bengal, where Goverameut servants only 
were permitteil to open deposit jiccoiints. The Government Savings Banks in the I'resi- 
dencicH of Madras and Bombay aic very freely resorted to. Tin; present number of dejiositors 
in the Madras hanks is 7,189, and in those of Boinhay l.'ijOTO; the aggregate unioiint 
deposited in the Madras banks is IH7,727 /., and in the Boinhay batiks 441,137 /. But the 
figures in both Presidencies are lielieved to innlude the deposits of the native army. The 
system in these Presidencies may purh.ips eventually he assimilated to that now introduced 
in the rest of India. The total of deposits in ihe suvnigs banks of all kinds in the three 
Presideneies now stands at 932,.'>7-'l/., and the uuiulicr of depositors amounts to 31,257. 

This is exclusive of regimental savings hunks in Bengal, the deposits in which ainonnt to 
76,000 /. These figures show an increase of m arly 40 per cunt, since I first drew tire atten¬ 
tion of this Council to the subject two years ago. That the increase may be progiessivi; 
y«ar by year is much to be wi^hcd. 

In my last statement I adverted to the measure then before this Council for increasing 
the proportion of the paper cuncncy reserve to be invested in Government securitie', and 
for raising the limit from four millions to six; ;idding' that the operation, if auihorised by 
law, would, in practice, be kept cautiuuslv tentative. -Tlie Bill has since passed into law, 
but we have not yet, under the eircunistanees ol the eiirreney, seen fit to avail ourselves of 
tbe power which has been taken. We rather prefer for the jrresent U) keep our specie 
reservfe large and full, in order that W'C. may have the means ol’ liicilitating the encasiunent 
of the notes, of whatever circle, at all ihe principal treasuries throughout the comilry. 

Arrangements of tiiis kind appear even more than ever desirahle, since vve have (within the 
curi'enl year) obtained power liy law from tlws Council to issue notes of five rupees; a lower 
denomination titan has ever yet been tried io India. 1 liave so recently explained in detail 
to this Council the arguments in favour ol' the five rupee note, the conditions under which 
the offices of the interior circles of India are to casli notes of all other circles, the arrange- 
meiits for cashing notes at the onlinary treasuries in the districts in the interior, and the 
general state of our paper circulation and our reserves, that I need not advert lurtber to the 
subject now, beyond stating that the. average weekly circulaliou of 1869-70 has proved to 
have exceeded lOj millions (10,630,473/.), u sli-ilit increase over any previous year ; that 
tlte cireulation of the current year does not jiromise to be equally favourable, the estimated 
average circulation appearing not likely to exceed 10 inillioiiii; and that the reserve consists 
of 6j iiiillious (G,846,1(t6 /.) in specie, and 3} millions (3,‘.>27,200/.) in Government securi¬ 
ties ; the specie reserve being manifestly strong. 

The^money-order system in India is successfully making good its ground. During the 
past year 1869-70, orders were issued to the amount of 116 hiklis of rupees, or a little 
above a million sterling. It is matter of regret that we have not yet been aide to (.•^t:lblish 
a similar system between India and liiiglancl, but difficulties arising out of the fluctuations 
of exchange have hitherto prevented liiis. We still hope that these difficulties may be 
overcome. 

1 am still unable to report any marked result from the Notification of November 1868, 
whereby it was announced that the sovereign would be taken at the Government treasuries as 
an equivalent for Jls. lO. 4., instead of lo rupees as before. The value of a soveixdgn having 
exceeded Us. lo. 4. througlv>ut the year, no sovereigns have been received at the geiierm 
treasury,and scarcely any by^the Currency Department. The importation of gold into India 
during the year 1870-71, is expected to amount to only between two and three millions against 
6,690,400 /. of the preceding year. Gold has been tendeicd by the public at our mints for 
Mtnage into Indian gold pieces to the value of only 4,775/. These operations have been 
of coarse much affected by the sUle of the exchanges so greatly militating against the 
presentation of bullion for coinage. Duting the year wc have, after much unavoidable 
delay, obtained from England the requisite mecbani^l appliances for coining gold pieces 
(; 0.fi9. 4 p 4 of 
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of ten nn«l five rupees (in addition to the Ifi-rupee pieces previously coined) under the 
existin'^ law. A few of these smaller pieces have been coined by, the Government, and 
may be considered to ropreBcnt the Indian sovereign and hatf«sovereign. t hope that 
this measure may help to pave the way for the future introduction of a>gold ourreacy into 
India. 

Such, timn, is the exposition which I have this day to o^er. ThI main points have 
been— 

That for 1800-70, instciid of an anticipated deficit of 020,fi04/., there has been an 
actual surplus of 110,008/.; 

That for 1870-71 the surplus estimated in the budget at 103,440 /. is now estimated 
at 007,100/., or one million; 

That this surplus is really due to an uiilooked for accession of opium revenue ; 

That without this accession of opium revenue.tkere would have been little more than 
un equilibiium between income and ordinary expeuditurc; 

That for 1871-72 ihrre is estimated a small surplus of income over ordinary expen¬ 
diture of 03,400/. 

That tliis estimate is arrived at after a large abatement of the income tax: the 
lowest incomes assessable, namely, those between 7fi0 and 6U0 rupees, being exempted 
ultiigether, and thp rates tor all classes being lowered from 3) to a fraction above 
1 per cent.; 

That this change in the income tax causes a reduction of l| millions of direct 
tixation; 

That the exemption of incomes between 750 and 600 rupees reduces the total 
number of persons assessed, 480,000, by fully one-hnlf, and releases 240,000 tax¬ 
payers ; . 

That the ordinary expenditure for the coming year shows a decrease of one million 
of expenditure as compared with the current year; 

That, subject to certain conditions, an increased financial control has been entrusted 
to the seveial local (.lovernments in respect of gaols, registration, police, education, 
inedicnl services, printing, roods otlier than militniy, and civil buildings; 

I'hat the grants by the general treasury for these services have been reduced by 
.‘)31,oy8/., and that n< fixed limit is imposed on the imperial expenditure on these 
departments; 

'fhttt for these provincial services tbrougliout India, allotments have been made of 
4j niillions distributed among the various local Governments; 

That apart from the allotments ma<lc to the local Governments under these provincial 
services lor ruuds and buildings, the ordinary public works grant in 1 iidia has been 
brought dow’ii to millions; 

i hat Si niillions have been raised by loan in England since my last statement was 
iimde, while only a little above one million has been expended on public works 
exlraordiiiiiry; 

That 3i millions are jiroposed to be spent on public works extraordinary during the 
coming year 1871-72, millions beiiiu provided for bv loan; 

'I’li.'it'owing to the iiiijirovcnieiits in ilie account of the income and ordinary expen¬ 
diture of Goveriinieiit, and flic temporary dimiimtion of exjienditure on public works 
extraordinary and on construction of the guaranteed railways, the cash balances in 
India are very high, and that no loan is proposed in this country ; 

Tliai during the current year various measures relating to finance have been carried 
out, such as the coinage of tcii-riipee and five-rupee gold pieces, the legalisation of a 
fiv(;-ru])ec note in the paper currency, the introduction of district savings banks in the 
interior of tbe country. 

I must now conclude my exposition. If it be found (ns 1 fear it will) meagre and im¬ 
perfect in many respects, «till I hope the Council will remember that my subject is really 
too varied and extensive to be fully treated in all its paiticiilars within the limits of the 
pHtienve ofniy hearers. At all ovimls, within these necessary limits, 1 have striven to com¬ 
press IIS many facts and coiisideintions as possible. 

In 18CJ) I spoke of flourishing revenue and growing commerce. In 1870 the burden of 
my story was diminished im otiu? and depre-sed trade. In 1871, however, I have no|r once 
more to tell of nulUmal prosperity, of abundant barvesis, of rising income, of falling 
expenditure, of improvi d public credit. In two successive expositions (1808 and 1870) I 
have had to lament the existence of deficit. But on tins occasion, in my third exposition, 
the picture is at Inst relieved by the prosjiect of surplus. The Council knows what stren¬ 
uous exon ions have h(?(:n made to obtain equilibrium and even surplus. Those efl'ortsseem 
at tiiis niomeiit likely to be attended witli even more success than w'o at first ventured to 
hope for. 

Ill 1869 I affirmed that the Govemment of India had aimed at a fiiiiinciul policy to be at 
once safe, sound, ond just. Since then, two years of trial and labour have passed; and I 
afiirm once more that the same principles have been strictly obgeived, notwithstanding that 
the observance caused much trouble and difficulty. 

We have maintained a strict distinction as to w'hat expenditure shall, and what shall not, 
be considered extraordinary to be provided for by loan. All expenditure,, however bene¬ 
ficial, not yielding a direct pecuniary return, has been classed as ordinary expenditure. 
We have resolvea ihat, so far as may be possible, the whole of the ordinary expenditure 
of each year shall be defrayed from the revenues of that year. We have jealously guarded 

Bgainet 
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against everything that might tend to sliifi the burden of these just charges from the Apjiendix, No. 8. 

present to tire future. We have steadily refrained from providing by loan for any branch - 

of ordinary expenditure or for any public work not yielding a direct pecuniary return. We 
have even refused to epiertain proposals for temporary o.r terminable loans for such pur- 
jroses. In preference to any such course, the alternative of enhancing the existing taxation 
has been adopted. But that taxation has been so ad justed as to fall rather on the licher 
than the yioorer classes of this country. Though the revenue has been augmenttHl, j'ct 
no fresh burden whatever has been imposed on any bmneh of trade or of industry; 
no new imperial tax has been introduced; no fiscal innovation has been applied to British 
India generally. In so far as any fresh tax may be needed in any part of India, the dispo¬ 
sition lias been to rely on local rather than imperial urrangcmcnt8.{ 

Retrenclmienm in both the civil and the inilitarv branches of expenditure in India have 
been made. To afl'ord further relief, the expenditure on ordinary public works has been 
cut down by more than one-third. Strict economy in details has been enforced by the 
Goveriiroent of India and by the local Governments. The better enforcement of economy 
was one of the reasons for investing liie local Governments with increased financial control 
in several departments. That mcasiire also has been coinmenced by a further reduction 
of one-third of a million of expenditure. 

On the other hand, liberality has been shown in the provision by loan for public woiks 
of an extraordinary and reproductive character. But this operation bus hem so far 
guarded financially, in that the interest on tlie borrowed capital is charged against ordinary 
revenues. 

Though carefully weighing all (hat can be urged against any part of this policy, wc 
have not been, and lire not, persuaded, by any consideration whatever, to depart or de¬ 
viate from it as u whole. We me still prepared to pcrsevcri!, aiul to nialrc any efl'ori that 
can liiirly and reasonably he made Ic act up to these jirinciplcs; though we arc glad to 
be enabled by improved circumstances to propose for the coming year a relaxation of some 
of the stringent measures which, to our regret, had become indispensably necessary for the 
current year. 

At the request of his Excellency the I’le.sident, the Honourable Mr. Stephen slated that 
the Bill would be introduced in Council on the 17ih iii.-fanl, and would on that day be 
referred to a Select Couimittcc. Tlic (^oiuniiltec would probably present their report on 
the 24t.h, and the Council would then be in a position to take the rejiorl inlo consideration, 
and would be able to pass the Bill on tin; 31st. lie might further state tliat the Bill would 
be published in the “ Gazette of India’' on Saturday next. 

The motion was put, and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Friday, the 10th March 1871. 

lyiiillry Stokes, 

Calcutta, 9 March 1871. Secretary to the (ioverniiicnt of India, 

Legislative Department. 
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AI-1>EN1>IX TO UBfUKT BIIOM THE 


EN(}LAND AND TNDIA.-BUDGET ESTIMATE, 1871-72. - 


AMI HkCKII'TS. 

Actuals, 

1809-7O. 

Kudget 
Estiinute, 
1870- 71. 

Regular 

Esiimulu, 

1870-71. 

Increaao. 

• 

Deoreeau. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1871-72. 

0 

I.fudg(;t 

Compared 

with 

Ilegular. 


£. 

f. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1.—L:iii(l lU'vpiiue 

2 i,nfl(i,uaji 

20,500,802 

20,053,400 

02,508 

- 

20,700,700 

Hh 6C)*J0i 

II.— Iriliutee and Contrilm- 
tioiiH Iron; Native Stutea. 

7(15,12(1 

737,073 

730,300 

2,227 

- 

730,100 

—9,20 

Ill.—Forest - - - . 

471,590 

588,780 

450,500 

- 

120,280 

673,400 

•f 113,90 

IV.—Excise on Spirits and 
Drugs. 

2,26,5,197 

2,285,000 

2,357.110'l 

72,000 

- 

2,351,100 

— 

V.—Asses,s(‘il Tuxes 

1,110,224 

2,180,00(1 

•2,076,000 

- 

106,000 

000,000 

—1,476,00 

VI.—Cnsloni.s - - . 

•.',429,185 

2,410,500 

2,658,000 

141,.500 

- 

2,650,800 

—1,20 

VI1.—Suit .... 

1 

5,HH^=,7(17 

0,177,370 

0,104,590 

• 

72,870 

0,190,000 

+ 86,50 

VITI.—Opiinn .... 

7,951,557- 

0,92-2,-281 

7,990,800 

1,074,519 

- 

8,038,600 

+ 41,70 

IX.-Siiimjis - ... 

2,373,844 

•2,441,508 

•2,488,900 

47,392 

- 

2,642,100 

+ 63,20 

X.—Mini .... 

157,214 

1 

32,300 

- 

107,070 

40,000 

+ 8,30 

XI.—Dost Office ... 

711.098 

750,590 

j 895,100 

M 4,510 

- 

866,000 

—20,60 

XII.—Telegraph ... 

2.57,134 

1 n3,0.j(i 

! 220,200 

1 

33,144 

- 

245,000 

+ 19,40 

XIII.—Law and Jiisticc - 

t 

828,615 

3 93,292 

1 7.55,400 

1 

. 

37,802 

460,000 

—288,80 

Foliei. 

287,.)40 

•261,900 

j 252,000 

1 

934 

- 

1 

-262,90 

XIV.—Murine ... 

:l29,95:i 

205,(116 

1 

1 272,100 

0,486 

- 

237,91)0 

—34,20 

Educiition ... 

74,873 

78,574 

(12,200 

* 

10,374 

1 

—62,2(1 

XV.—Iiilerest 

375,(198 

305,321 

1 

354,700 

- 

10,021 

330,900 

—14,8(1 

XV’I.—Miscellanenns 

1,52.1,709 

737,874 

1,027,100 

289,220 

- 

028,300 

—98,80 

* • 

48,800,702 

47,885,002 

49,311,000 

1,905,045 

479,707 

47,410,200 

—1,804,80 

Irmy. 

1,08*2,005 

780,225 

908,000 

100,775 

' 

819,000 

—84,0t 

’ublic Worls.s Ordinary 

109,155 

117,870 

\17,000 

- 

270 

100,900 

— 7,7C 

^ublic Works Irrigation 

634,970 

402,740 

473,000 

10,800 

- 

490,300 

+ 22,71 

'tuihvays - - . . . 

253,580 

277,088 

243,700 

« 

38,388 

257,000 

+ 13,80 

Totai. . . • £. 

50,091,081 

40,479,585 

61,048,900 

• 

2,082,080 

618,366 

40,008,000 

—1,900,00 


*The fullowing are tho tcrricea fot nhich thegc ailotments am muloi—Gaols, ntgiatration, police, edocatlon, medieal icrricee, printing, petty oonitractic 

• Fort William; Fbancial Department,! Edmrd Gay, 

9 March 1871. J Deputy Comptroller General. 
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ENGLAND AND INDIA.—DUDGET ESTIMATE, 1871-72, 


I 

! 

i 

Kxi’KNnlTURE. 

i 

1 

Actuals, 

1809-70. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 

Regular 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 

J iiureitse. 

Decrease. 

Budget 

Fstimatc, 

1871-72. 

Budget 

Compared 

willi 

Regular. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1.—Interest on Funded and 
Unlundcd Debt. 

4,082,120 

.5,.100,538 

6,296,800 

- 

4,7.18 

5,172,000 

+ 70,200 

i. —rnt,ern<t on Service Funds 
and other AcconntM. 

027,207 

514,002 


31,498 

' 

628,100 

-17,400 

3.—Refunds and Drawbiieks - 

405,U!)4 

. 400,000 

338,000 

- 

01,400 

330,000 

—2,000 

4. — Land Revenue - • - 

2,4 58,.180 

2,407,012 

2,410,100 

■ 

87,512 

2,530,000 

+ 120,500 

0.— Forest .... 

313,477 

437,540 

386,000 

- 

51,.540 

451,100 

+ 05,100 

0. — Escise on Spirits and Drugs 

250,528 

288,094 

273,300 

- 

15,694 

294,700 

+ 21,400 

t 7.—Assessed Taxes- 

41,701 

.50,100 

43,700 

- 

15,400 

43,400 

—100 

' 8— Customs .... 

181,450 

180,214 

185,000 

- 

4,214 

193,400 

+ .8,400 

9.-Salt . 

391,485 

400,010 

4 10,500 

- 

82,510 

462,700 

+ 46,200 

10.—0|iiutn .... 

1,820,08.1 

2,011,110 

2,005,000 

51,690 

- 

2,102,900 

+ 37,900 

11.—Stiinijis and Stationery 

274,100 

245,140 

243,900 

- 

1,.540 

2.5.5,500 

4-11.600 

12.—Mint .... 

101,001 

0.5,008 

00,000 

- 

29,308 

71,700 

+ .5,100 

13.—1*081 Office ... 

088,48.1 

720,581 

775,500 

45,917 

- 

756,100 

—20,400 

14.—Teleirrnph ... 

553,401 

580,719 

537,100 

- 

.52,619 

516,500 

—21,000 

15.—Administration. 

1,380,875 

1,400,001 

1,303,000 


37,601 

1,4.17,200 

+ 74,200 

*16 —Minor Departments . 

214,080 

210,107 

218,000 

- 

20,267 

235,600 

+ 16,700 

17.—Law and Justiee 

2,il02,020 

1.000,432 

2,li«2,400 

- 

47,032 

2,427,100 

—615,300 

Police .... 

2,41.5,131 

2,310,001 

2,2(.0,5'i0 


.50,464 

- 

—2,260,500 

IH.—jJVl***'""* .... 

1,201,571 

781,100 

7.13,700 

- 

r>oj(>u 

777,800 

+ 1 1,100 

1 Education ... 

627,181 

0811,510 

000,200 

- 

74,310 

- 

—606,200 

19.—Ecidttsiastical ... 

101,083 

100,705 

15.1,000 

- 

16,19.5 

161,900 

+ 11,100 

1 2(t.—Medical Services 

487,0 17 

50.1,054 

.505,200 

1,646 

- 

170,400 

131,800 

Printing .... 

214,3(12 

222,270 

200,500 

- 

21,779 

- 

—20(1,500 

21 ,—Political Agencies 

405,807 

111,075 

.128,000 

14,325 

- 

299,900 

—28,100 

22.—Allowances and Assignments 
under Treaties and En¬ 
gagements. 

1,803,015 

1,787,000 

1,729,900 

“ ■* 

67,190 

1,720,800 

—9,100 

23.—Superannuation, Retired, and 
Coiiijiassiotiatc Allow¬ 
ances. 

1,3.12,515 

1,.170,251 

1,4.58,900 

82,047 


1,425.700 


24.—Miscellaneous ... 

1,050,838 

085,102 

1,400,100 

414,908 

■ 

1,192.700 

—207,400 

25.—Allotments for Provincial 
Services.* 

• 



200,000 

200,000 


1,799,100 

+ 1,.,99,100 

27,501,332 

27,051,511 

27,712,500 

842,731 

781,742 

28,56 1,106 

+ 851.000 

Army. 

10,320,730 


16,300,000 

.554,659 

- 

1.5.984,000 

—116,000 

Public Works Ordinarv - 

5,034,.500 

1,008,400 

3,940,000 

• 

57,800 

2,365,000 

-1,575,600 

Railways ----- 

300,7 12 

101,710 

222,000 


141,710 

,2.15,500 

+ 11,.500 

Guaranteed Interest on Railway 
Capital, less Not Tniffiolleceipts.* 

1,647,004 

1,5.57,181 

1,870,700 

319,517 

_ 

1,850,000 

■ 

- 19,800 


50,782,413 

40,110,146 

.50,051,800 

1,710,907 

981.252 

49,005,566 

— 1,646,306 

Publin Works Extraordinary 

2,509,014 

3,002,100 

1,146,800 

- 

1,91.5,500 

1,620,(100 

+ 2,479,260 

Totai. - - - £. 

53,382,027 

52,178,446* 

51,198,600 

1,710,907 

2,8'.i6.7.52 

52,611,500 

+ 1,112,900 

Surplus, excluding Public Works 


103,440 

997,100 

• 

- 

91,400 


Extraordinary. ^ 

- 


-■ -- ■ — 

—1 .--lai.—- 

.... -• — 

-•: ■•••••■ 

• 

♦Guaranteed Interest 

4,170,008 

4,406,363 

4,407,400 

- 

- 

4,638.600 

— 

Not Traffic Receipts 

2,028,^44 

2.848,170 

2,530,700 

• 

■ 

2,781,700 


• 

Guaranteed Interest, less Net 
Traffic Reueipte. 

1,547,004 

1,567,188 

1,870,700 

- 

* “ 

1,856,900 



andrqiHlrs (excepting in the aalt end opium departmente), rourt* (other than inllitary), civil huildingi, and minccllaneimt pnbllc improvements. 


Hmh Sandemm, Cluijman, 

Officiating Comptroller General. Officiating Secretary (o the Govemincnt ol India. 
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AITENDIX TO BEPOHT EBOM XHB 


INDIA.~BUDGET ESTIMATE, 1871-72. 


]li;VENtI:< AM) Rkceiptb. 

Actuals, 

1800-70. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 

Regular 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1871-72. 

Budget, 

Compared 

with 

Regular. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

f. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

I.—Land Tlcvuniic 


20,-060,802 

20,063,400 

02,608 

m • 

20,709,700 

+ 60,300 

11. — Tribntfs and (Contributions 
(ioiii Ntttivu Stsitcs. 

760,120 

737,07.3 

730,300 

2,227 

- 

780,100 

—9,200 

III.—Forest .... 

471,.Olio 

088,780 

450,000 


120,280 

673,400 

+ 113,900 

iV.—lixcisf! on Spirits and 
Dni<!;.v 

2,20.0,107 

2,280,000 

2,367,000 

72,000 

• 

2,351,100 

—6,500 

V.—Assessed Taxes 

1,110,224 

2,180,000 

a,075 ,000 

- 

10.6,000 

600,000 

—1,475,000 

VI. — Customs ... 

0,42!MOO 

2,416,000 

2,008,000 

141,600 

- 

2,050,800 

—1,200 

VII.-Hall .... 

0,888,707 

0,177,370 

0,104,000 

- 

72,870 

0,100,000 

+85,600 

VIII. — Opium .... 

7,001,0.07 

0,022,281 

7,000,800 

1,074,610 

- 

8,038,600 

+41,700 

IX. — Stamps .... 

2,37.0,844 

2,141,508 

2,488,000 

47,302 

- 

2,642,100 

+63,200 

X.-Mint, .... 

107,214 

130,070 

32,300 

- 

107,670 

40,000 

+^,300 

XL—l*ost Ollice - - 

711,0!)K 

700,000 

800,100 

144,.01(1 

- 

865,000 

—20,600 

Xll.-Tclrpraph - - • 

202,tm-.' 

103,000 

106,200 

32,244 

- 

213,000 

+17,400 

XIII.—Law mid .lustiee 

82m,015 

703,202 

750,100 

- 

37,802 

400,000 

—288,800 

Police .... 

287,.)40 

261,000 

252,000 

034 

- 

- 

—252,000 

XIV,—Marine .... 

320.003 

200,010 

272,100 

6,480 

• 

237,000 

—34,200 

r.duciilion . . - 

74,873 

78,.074 

02,200 

- 

16,374 

- 

—02,200 

XV,—Interest .... 

330,376 

337,321 

302,700 


34,021 

300,000 

+7,200 

XVL — Miscellaneous 

1,440,008 

737,874 

048,400 

210,520 

- 

841,300 

—107,100 


48,088,407 

47,828,002 

40,150,300 

1,82.'),445 

603,707 

47,267,200 

—1,888,100 

Army . 

1,000,423 

733,025 

854,000 

120,076 

- 

806,000 

—49,000 

Public Works Ordinary - 

160,105 

117,870 

117,600 

- 

270 

109,000 

—7,700 

Ditto Irrigation - 

034,070 

402,740 

^47.3,000 

10,800 

- 

400,800 

+22,700 

Railways { - * • ’ 

203,580 

277,088 

243,700 

- 

33,388 

267j600 

+ 18,800 

Totaj. • • £f 

60,700,004 

_ 

49,420,186 

60,830,200 

1,966^80 

637,366 

48,986,000 

—1,903,300 


Fort Willtnm; Financial Department, 
9 Mach 1871. 


Sduiard Qay, 

Depnty Comptroller General. 
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INDIA.—BUDGET ESTIMATE, *1871-7a. 


Expen umTiik 
« 

Actuals, 

1800-70. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 

Regular 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 

lucreaso. 

Decrease. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1871-72. 

Budget, 

Compared 

with 

Regular. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1. —Interest on Funded and 
Unfunded Debt 

2,773,414 

2,903,700 

2,040,300 

- 

47,400 

2,942,300 

—1,000 

2 _Ditto Service Funds and 

other Accounts. 

027,207 

614,002 

.645,600 

31,49.8 

- 

528,100 

— 17,400 

3.— Refunds and Drawbacks - 

40.6,004 

400,000 

338,000 

. 

61,400 

3.36,000 

—2,600 

4.— Land Rovcmic . - - 

2,4 68,.389 

2,407,612 

2,410,100 

- 

87,512 

2,530,600 I 

+ 120,500 

6.— Forest .... 

313,477 

437,540 

.380,000 

- 

61,540 

451,100 ; 

+ 65,100 

(!.— Excise on Spirits and Drugs 

25(i,.62H 

288,004 

273,300 

- 

1.5,094 

294,700 

+ 21,100 

7.— Assesseni Taxes- 

41,701 

.60,100 

43,700 

- 

15,100 
' 1 

43,4(10 

—300 

8— Customs • - - . 

181,4.60 

189,214 

18.6,000 

- 

4,211 ! 

10.3,400 

+ 8,400 

0.— Salt . 

.301,486 

499,0] 9 

416,500 

- 

82,519 1 

462,700 

+ 46,200 

10.— Opium .... 

l,820,(iK3 

2,013,110 

2 , 06 . 6,000 

51,890 

■ I 

2,102,900 

+ 37,900 

11 .—Stamps and Stationery 

1.30,7.67 

141,464 

131,800 

- 

6,(i64 i 

141,200 

+ 6,400 

12.— Mint .... 

88,0.10 

86,499 

.67,‘JOO 

- 

29,200 

59,400 

+ 2,200 

13.— Post Office ... 

049,031 

064,886 

633,800 

- 

31,086 

646,600 

+12,800 

14_ Telegraph. ... 

4(>7,17r> 

3.66,792 

374,600 

17,808 

- 

n.-, 1,500 

—23,100 

16.— Administration ... 

1,187,09(1 

1,198,201 

1,15.6,600 

- 

42,601 

1,229.800 

+ 74,200 

16.— Minor Departments - 

234,080 

239,167 

218,900 


20,267 

235,000 

+ 16,700 

17.— Law and .lustico 

2,002,920 

3,009,132 

2,062,400 


47,032 

2,427,100 

— 5.35,300 

Police .... 

2,435,131 

2,310,964 

2,269,500 

- 

,60,4(i4 


—2,269,500 

18.— Marine .... 

9.32,400 

476,176 

422,000 

- 

54,176 

487,100 

+ 65,100 

Education ... 

627,184 

680,530 

60(i,200 

- 

74,330 

- 

—60ti.200 

10 .—Ecclesiastical ... 

161,083 

100,70.6 

153,600 

- 

16,195 

164,900 

+ 11,300 

20.— Medical .... 

487,047 

.603,664 

50.6,200 

1,516 

- 

170,400 

-334,800 

Printing .... 

214,302 


200,500 

- 

21,770 

- 

—200,500 

21.— Political Agencies - 

381,897 

278,676 

268,000 

- 

10,075 

260,000 

—5,100 

22 . — Allowances and Assigrinicnts 

under Treaties and En¬ 
gagements. 

23. — Superannuation,Retired, and 

Compassionate Allowances. 

24. — MiscollanoouB ... 

1,844,270 

592,7.62 

768,106 

1,707,7.64 

730,481 

695,067 

1,710,600 

678,000 

1,002,900 

307,833 

0 /, 1 

1,701,.500 

628,700 

860,300 

—9,100 

—50,200 

—136,600 

26.—Allotments for Provincial 
Services. 

- 

- 

200,000 

200,000 

- 

4,799,300 

+ 4,699,300 

23,427,012 

23,433,107 

2.3,164,700 

610,575 

878,982 

24,0.)7,500 

+ 892,800 

Army ..... 

12,828,750 

12,490,000 

12,082,800 

192,800 

• 

12,410,000 

—272,800 

Public Works Ordinary - 

4,707,547 

3,908,400 

3,802,700 

- 

195,700 

2,320,800 

—1,481,000 

Railways..... 

809,712 

.303,^10 

222,000 

- 

141,710 

235,500 

+ 13,500 


41,363,021 

40,286,217 

30,872,200 

803,375 

1,216,392 

39,023,800^ 

— 848,400 

Public Works Extraordinary - 

1,427,902 

3,062,300 

1,006,000 

- 

1,967,300 

3,236,600 

+2,141,600 

Total - - f. 

42,Z01,018 

43,347,017 

40,967,200 

803,376 

3,183,692 

42,260,300 

+ 1,208,100 


Hwfh Sandeman, JL R. Chapman, 

Officiating Comptroller General. Officiating Secretary to the Government of India. 


0.59. 
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Fort Williain, Fioancial Department,') Edtvard Ga^, Httgh Sandeman, R B. Chapman, 

9 March 1871. J Deputy Comptroller General. Officiating-Comptroller General. Officiating Secretary to the Government of India. 
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Fort AVilliBin, Financial Department,1 EAvurd G‘W, Hu<’h SunJeman, R- -B. Chapman, 

. 9 March 1871, J Depniy ComptrollcrGrnera!. Ofiicirifin^r Comptroller Gentnil. Officiating Secretary to the Gorernment of India. 
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(o) Two per cent, additional appropriated to form a sioking fond. (4) Written off to 20, Miecellaneoas. (c) Interest from let July 1969 to 30th April IB70, amountiag to Rt. 41,666. 10. 8 credited to rerenne in 1870-71. 

(dl Advanced in 1868-69. 

JVofe.—Umritanr Manicipslitr baTing OTcrdiawn iU account with Govemnieat, an applicition for a formal loan haa been submitted; but no orders of Goremment thereon hare been received in the Office of Aeooootant General, Lahore. 

CalcsUa, Comptroller General's Office, Centnd Accounts Branch, -j B. F. Harrimn, 

24 Febmary 1871. f ' _ Comptroller GeneraL 
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fill 


(B.) 

SINKING FUNDS (or Redemption of Loans during 1869-70. 



Balance. 

1 

1 Bkokiptk, 

1 Toi'ai- 

Payukntk. 

Balance. 


Oovmimeut 


Oovcmnient 


Governmeiii 


UuvctiiiiicntI 

1 1 




SccuriticH. 

Cosh. 

SiK'.iiriticN. 

(''OhIi. 

Securities. | 

1 

1 Cush. 

j 

Securities. | 

j Cusli. 

Sfcurities. 

Cash. 

18 G 9 - 7 U. 

Hu. 

Hu. a. p. 

nil. 

Ux. a. />. 

lU. 

Hi. a. p. 

i 

Us. \ 

1 

Itn. fi. p. 

1 

lis. 

iis. a. , 

CbIcuUiI Municipality 
(for Water Supply). 

A 4 , 8 U 0 

893 3 4 

84 , 00 )) 

«r,..i 7 i :i 1 

I,:I 8 , 80 () 

‘.t 7 ,:t(io 5 i, 

i 

1 ) 7 , 27)1 a ;; 

1 ,.- 18,800 

90 2 

Madras Municipality 
(for Water .Supply). 

1 

- 

.^00 

1 

rioi) - 

.OO)) 

000 - 

1 

- 

470 4 IJ 

1 

jOlt 

20 11 


CRlcntta, ComptrollerG«iK5rttl*» Office, r/cutrftl Accounts Bruueh,*! jf, Harthon^ 

24 J’obruury 1871. } Cuiii))i roller Cimu'iiil. 


ACCOUNT of Money Raised on Loan in 1869-70 for Ri;ri;oru:i tivk Wouks, and of Lxtuaouhivaut 

FxrENDITlIiE. 




i'. 




f. 

.f. 

Loans Kwsiul; 




Extraordinary lixpendlturc: 




Proceeds of 4 per Cent. Stock for Us. 

2,4.1,15,.300 

2,203,.587 


lrri,^.ati..n Works j 

- 

ill l,‘»r >2 

l.D‘.l2,.10y 


losSB Uobeutures repaid, Ac. 

■ 

13,2011 

2,190,.381 

lldinliuy Special Fund 


2,ll07,;t(ll 

till.883 





“ 


England: 

Jt. 



state Railways -{[."J,,./ 

.1*. 

1,1 l.t).-)? 
7Vi;i 

190,870 


Promods of 4 per Cent. Stock 

4,0.39,112 



TeOaiiH; 


2,,'.99.614 

Debt paid - . . . . 

501,300 

3,538,112 


To rMltruttu Municipality for Water Supply: 





3,538,112 

. 

lHif-70 - - - - 


210,000 

95,000 








.515,000 


Eatmordinary Kcccipta: 




CulcutLi Port Feud - - - 

- - 

12.5,.500 


Bombay Special Fund 

Bombay Municipality . . . 

- 

28,1.50 

fi,611 


Calcutta Port Trust - 

Uotacamuud .Municipality 

East t^oasl Canal, .Madras 

- 

12,0,39 

1,101 

3,.515 


Vehnr Water Works . . . 


1,125 


Madras Municipality 

£. 

5,000 


Madras East Coast Canal - 

- 

1,000 


Bouibuy Municipality'^ 

- 24,250 

- 125,750 

1.50,000 

2.478 





86,886 







£lpnin«(oiie Limrt a»u rress uonipauy 

844,638 

2.321,132 





Balance carried to Account for 1870 71 

- 


Total 

- - £. 

5,765,379 


Toi'ai. 

- - £. 

5,76.5,.179 


Calcutta, Conmtroller Genenl’i Office, 
34 February 1871. 


} 


a. /•’. Jlarriton, 

ComptruUer GeneraJ. 


0.59. 
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ACCOUNT of Money Raised on Loan in 1870-71 for Rephoductive Wobks, and of BxTEAOEDiNAETi 

Expendituee. 



£. 

£. 






£. 

£. 

Balance bronght forward . • • 

• 

2,321,132 

Extraordinary Expenditure: 










Irrigation Works, India 


- 

- 

- 

808,000 


I4)ftn8 IlftUod: 













England 

- 

• 

• 

“ 

1,300 


England— 








809,300 


PnH-ecda of 4 j>cr Cent. Stock • 2,010,60i! 






£. 







State Railways, India • 

. 

• 

300,000 



India TdOnn from the Maharajah 










lldlkar for a State Railway - SAOiOOU 



England 

- 

• 

73,600 










as... 

373,500 


2,260,606 









1482,800 

Deduct— 



Loans: 










To Calcutta Port Trust 





28,000 


Debt paid in India - • 510,000 











1,750,606 

Simla Municii>a1ity 



- 

• 

5,000 





TJmritsur Municipality 




- 

22,500 





Bombay Port Fund 





170,100 


Ejtraonlinary llcceipbi; 



Cownporc Municipality 




- 

20,000 


lionibay Muiiicipalitjr - . , - 

M,H00 


Kagpore Municipality - 




• 

0,000 


Madraa Enat Coast Canals • ■ - • 

1,000 


Madras blunicipulity • 




- 

68,500 


Ootacamund MunicipulUy ... - 

300 


East Coast Canals, Madras 




- 

2,600 




16,100 

Ootacamund Municipality 




- 

900 











313,600 










1,496,406 




Probable Balance to be carried to Account for 1871-72 - 

2,591,438 

Total - - t. 

4,087,838 




Total 

- - £. 

4,087,838 


Calcutbi, Comptroller General’ii Office,! 
■II Pebnwrjr 1871. / 


£. F, JUarriam, 

Comptroller Oenerol. 
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Appendix, No. 4. . 


PAPER furnislicd by Sir H. Sartle Edward Frere, and referred to in his Evidence, Appendix, No. i. 

28 March 1871 (Question 448). 


MEMORANDUM ON PRICES IN WESTERN INDIA. 

(Information called for in Question 448.) 

In July 1863 the Government of Bombay appointed the two Revenue Commissioners, Commission to in- 
Messrs. Ilart and Ellis, and Lieutenant Colonel Dunsterville, the Commissary General of 
tlie Bombay Army, a Commission to inijuire into the changes which bad taken place during appom e >., 
the preceding 40 years in ihe money prices of the principal articles of consumption, in the 
wages of skilled and unskilled labour, aud in house rettfs at tlie principal military stations 
in Western India. 

The Commission was to inquire into the apparent causes of any changes of price, whether 
temporary or ]}ern>ui]ent, aud the general clfccts of the change, and how far Government 
had any power to remedy such effects as might seem likely to cause permanent injury to 
any class or interest. 

The Commission reported in March j 864. They sent inelaborate tables of the prices lioport. 
during 40 years of the jirincipai articles of consumption and clothing, wages, iiguse rent, 

&c., in each of the various provinces of the Bombay Piesideney. 

They reported that prices hnd beeti rising without intermission for several years; that I’rojrresaive rise in 
the Iise Was not confined to any one das^ of articles ; e.g., comparing ytrices in 18U)) and prices for many 
1863, and in the three principal provinces of Western India, they found that,— yews. 






In Ouzeral. 

In the Deccan. 

In the 

Snuthcrii Maliarattii 
(^nunlry. 

Ghee (clarified butter) cost 
18iJ», by - 

more 

in 

1803 than in 
- per cent. 

03 

147 

16.5 

Milk ditto - - - 

- 

- 


115 

30 

•200 

Sweet oil ditto - 

- 

- 

9} 

76 

no 

122 

Coarse cloili, such tus is 
poorer classes, ditto • 

used 

by 

the 

* 

167 

10/ 

400 


The Copunissiou staled that Colonel Baird Smith had, in his icport on the famine in the 
North Western Provinces, given us the higlic.st prices of wheat in those provinces in the 
famine year of 1837-38, Hi to 12i scots ihe rupee, and hi the famine year of 1860-61 In some cases, e. y. 
7i to 8j seers. But the Commission ascerlaincd that in 1863 the prices of wheat in wheat, to famine 
Guzerut had ranged from only to 8^ seers per rupee, according to quality, while 'a the 
Southern Mahratta country the jiricc had ranged from 6', to 7i scers. 

With regard to the causes of the increase in prices, the Commission reported them Causes of rise in 
to be:— . ])ricea. 

1. Large importations of silver, and consequent fall in the comparative value of money. 

2. Greater demand for all articles of consiiiuplion, owing to incrca.sed means. 

3. Less production of cereals, the jirice of which especially affects the wagc.s of labour. 

4. The greater distance whence supplies of grain have to be drawn. 

5. Competition for labour, owing to railways and other great public and private works. 

6. Rise of prices on the plea of increased taxation. 

7. Prohibition of export of grain from some foreign states. 

8. Hoarding of grain by producers who had become independent of the market. 

But of all these causes the Commission considered the first {i.e,, the influx of silver) 
the principal one, and the must general in its efieuts, and tlmt in fact ail the other causes 
emanated from it. 


0.69. 


4 nS 


With 
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AiijX'Uilix, No. 4. 


Biso in price* likely 
to lieperraanent. 

Effects ul rise in 
prices. 


Genuntlly bcuciicial, 
except as regunls 
ttiree cla.s<!cs. 


(nubility of Govern- 
rcent to ufforil 
relief. 

Except ill the case 
of the jioorer Go¬ 
vernment aervants. 


Special facts noted 
by the (Joinniission. 

Nature of tlie ri- 
turli.s sent in by 
the CoiiiiiiisMoii. 

Itelntin^' to prices 
for -It) yeni-H, from 
l«21tto ISDJ. 


Extracts from the 
reiiirns. 


With reoard to the permanent or temp..rary character of siicli causes, the Com nissioii 
did not unticipite any material full ua likely to occur unlcs.s any e.ictensive export of silver 
ali'<uld occur, which they did not. anticipal*; they deemed it more probable that prices 
would continue to rise. 

As to the otfccts of the rise in prices, the Commission reported that it had s/iven an 
iiiip' tus to ail comuieice and industry, and had increased the prosperity of all classes, 
(•X(!e|.t,— 

1. .Person-s with fixed incomes. 

2. Persons witlunit produce or luhour to dispose of. 

Petty niunufacture.rs di prive.l by dearness of material of means of working. 

The Commission were of opinion tliat tTOveniment could afi'ord no relief to any of these 
classes, i xccjit in ilie imse of (iovcruiiicnt servants. They n'coimncnd a revision of ofiicial 
salaries, especially in the lower grades, when*, hut for some partial and temporary additions 
ill the case of sulipies uiulcr 20 7. per atmum, it would, tiiey stated, have been impossible to 
carry on the public service. Tli y represi-nted as spcciaHy calling for relief the case of 
warrant and petty ollicers, and of the subaltern officers of ilie army. 

The followiinj me among the noteworthy facts established by the labours of the Cum- 
missioii: — 

The (,’ominissioii forwarded returns compiled from the very volu ninous statements sent 
in by the local officers, showing the ma.vinmm and minimum prices ol articles of cuusump- 
lioii, wages, clotlmig, house rents, See., in each province of VVesteru India, for 40 years. 
The prices taken were generally the aveiage of the official re.l.ui tis for 12 months for each 
ye.ir, in each province. Sometimes tlie.se averages were given for single typical years, as 
1824, 1820, 180;?. Hut for the 30 yi-ar.s, to iijoo, the prices were, further grouped in 
averages of 10 years, 18.30-0, is io-o, lHr>o-n. It is impossible to sumtnunso returns of 
this kind.* They form, by far, the most complete and carefully arranged record of prices 
which c-xist" ill India. 

The following oxtrams will give a gcuerul ’dea of the results deducible from them as 
regards the articles of mme common use, by both natives and I5uropean.s, 

The figures in tin; following Table show tin; weight of eacli ariicle procur.ible in tolas 
(eacli of 180 grains troy), for one rupee (2 s.). 

The pioviiices specified ate:— 

(luzerat, including tin; (.Jolleclorato.s of 


Dcocaii, ditto - - ditto 


y. JVlalianiflii Country, ditto - ditto 

Conean, ditto - - ditto 

Island of Bombay. 

Sind, ditto - - ditto 

The returns fur ^iud go no further buck than 1843. 


(Alimedabud, 

‘ I Kaira Surat. 

Khandcish. 

Ahiiiednuirirur. 

I’oona. 

Slioalpoor, and 
Sa tiara. 

(Belgaiim, mid 
' f Dliarwar. 

/ lliitnaglierry, and 
f Tannu. 


fKurrachee, 
. j Hyderabad, 
! Sliikai-poor. 
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Food. 



Higiimt Averagf! I’rice of the Vcaf» 

Lowest Average Price of tin; Yciir, 


and Place Sjxicifieiia 


and Place Spenlfied. 


NAME OF AETICLE. 







Tolas 

P(v Rupee. 

I'rovincc. 

Year, 

Toluii 

Per Uu[H*e. 

Provinen. 

Year. 

lowaree, h kind of millet, u cnmmoii fnwl of tho punter 

&73 

S. Maharattu 

1863 

4,092 

S. MainiratiH 

1820 

clusei of natives. 


('ountry. 



Cuimtry. 


Wheat, the beat sort used by the nutiToa and Enropeant 

m 

Gurerat - 

»} 

4,814 

ft 

tf 

Rico, the aoctmd sort, used by ihu nativt a and Europeans 

062 

S. lUaharutts 
Gauntry. 

•f 


t* 

ff 

Oram, a kind of vetch, the ordinary fowl for homes 

036 


»» 

3,S23 

» 

tf 

Toomdliall, a kind of pulse, nmeh used by all rlaasca of 

•174 



2,888 



natives. 







Ghee, clarified butter, ditto ditto, pulao, ghee, and milk 

83 

ftiuzmt Hndl 
C'liitoun. J 


f 2,0701 
(27!)/ 

Sind 

1843 

take ihe place of meat In the diet of many classes uf 



I Ola 

S. Malmruttu 

1820 

natives. 





Country. 


Milk 

426 

J him buy • 

»» 

2,802 

Sind 

1843-0 

Sweet oil • • •* • - - - - 

166 

Sind 


/ 698 

PtiCCIlU 

1820 




Uf)I,1I0 

n 

1863 

Coarse sugar 

160 

S. Maliiirattn 



vSilid 

1813-0 

(Goor, the HUgnr before the inolaascv are Beparated, 


t'uuntrv. 



socics 10 have been generaiiy about half the price uf 
coarae sugar.) 



i 

1 



Salty price locally affected by taxaliun .... 

007 

M 

1 

f* 

22y4(iU 


1813-0 

Mutton, used by nalivca and Kuropenns 

160 

.. 

»• 

Mil 

Huinbuy - 

1840-9 

Bcofp used only by Kuropeaus, hfadoincdaiiBy and a iciv j 
of tho lower classes of Hmdooa - • - -i 

(?)03 

274 

! Conran - 

(lUXCralt - 

2* 

1 1,260 

S. Maharntta 

1829 



CrUuntry. 


T(d)accO| price locally aflV'cted by taiatioo • 

Of tb» fnllowiitg artlcleSy the qu.intity in tlui 2nd 
column nIiowr tlie weight iti pounds (avurdupoi**) pro* 

138 

1{oml»ny • 

1860-3 

839 

.Sind 

1830-0 

cnralilc fur a rupee (2 a.) :— 




Us. 



Wbouttn bread, limt aorta, per rupee . . . 

0 

is. M .iliarnMa 

1863 

17 

Se Mnliaratto 

1820 

Cotton ......... 

1 

Country. 

l>ccoan 

»» 

20 

Count!)'. 

Sijui 

1830-0 

Hay .-{ 

ii)H 

r>ii 

Concnii 

S. .Vlsiharnttsi 

1860-0 

1863 

j 4811 

„ 

1843-9 

-- . 


Coimiry. 




i 

Of the following artlcIfiR, the 2nil column shoub th'' 
aumhor of tsach article procurable fur a mpee (2 ):— 

A'o. 


4 

A’l'. 



Fowls 

1 

Ouzeral . 


10 

S. !\UihHratU 

1820 

Yarda of coarse dungaree (native cotton cloth) 

2 

S. IVfaharatta 
Country. 

71 

10 

Conn (i\. 

Sind 

1843-0 


It appeals froni the lables wlieiice these exaiiiples are taken that piices had been General rcsiiltK ile- 
generally falling from 1824 to 1S21», and were about that time at Iheir lowe.sl in most iiart'! ‘***<^‘d from the 
of western India, * returns. 

That they were almost everyw’here higher in lyc.l than at any period during iho scries 
ol years relerrcd to. si. 

I'liat the greatest variations took place whore the means of intercomniuni<-ation were 
most detective. 

That the greatest chunks (except in the case of articles like milk, difficult of transport 
for Jong diHtaii^B) and the highest prices were rarely in Bombay iiscll, which draws its 
supplies by railuay and sea fi- ini an exceptionally large area. 

Ihese results are still more clearly seen by com|mring the average prices of a single 
i^licle of general consumption throughout the series of’ years, and in several provinces 
For example, wheat, the figures in the following Table show the highest and lowest average 
nu in Mr of toms (of 180 grains troy), procurable for a rupee (2».) in each year, and place 
specified, i he returns for each place generally show a range of price, at the same time and 
place, according to quality, varying from 6 to 10 per cent 
0,59. 4 H 4 
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AFTEVDIX TO BEPOBT PBOM THE 


Appendix, No. 4. 


Wheat. 


Province. 

Averages of 

1824-20. 

For 1820. 

Averagei of 

1830-39. 

Avtrages of 

1840-49. 

Averages of 

1830.89. 

Averagea of 

IBOIM93. 

For 1803. 

1 


Max, 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mu. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mu. 

Min. 

Max, 

61in. 

(iaze/Rt 

2.1113 

1,C48 

2,433 

1,073 

2,038 

1,602 

2,139 

1,711 

1 ’ 

2,213 

1,000 

1,304 

984 

773 

i 

633 

Mnliarattfi 

Country. 

4,427 

3,074 

G,omi 

4,383 

3,073 

2,295 

i 

4,247 

1 3,2nu 

1 

3,844 

3,230 

2,149 

1 

1,302 

1 1,662 

641 

Itombay 

1 

- No reluriis - 

f 1 

1 

1,333 

1,284 1 

1 

i 

1,666 

j 1,248 

1,393 

1,137 

988 

800 

996 

736 


Mimnfftctaroc) 

articlos. 


Wages, 


Iii Bomc respects a better criterion of prices is to be found by comparing the prices of 
niunufiictured uriiclos of very comtnon use, or the rates of ^¥age8 of artisans and labourers. 
Tims it appears from the Coniinissioner’s Tables that the j)rice of a course black woollen 
blanket (enmblie), commonly nstd by the lower classes, as a cloak and sleeping-rug, varied 
in Bombay from lOl tl. in 1H50-1), lo 1 s. <» d. in 18(5.3, while in the Southern Maharatta 
country the price of the same kind of blanket varied from 1.5//. in 1829 to 10 s. in 1803. 
A common cotton dress for a native woman (sarce) varied from lUd. in Guxerat in 1829, 
to fioin 4.V. G d. to 8 s. in 1UG3, and to IG s. in Sind; while in the same year in Bombay, 
the highcFi price was 2 s. 3 //. 

The price nf common native shoes varied in Guzerat from 16//. in 1829 to 2 s. 4l //., after 
wliich they ()(!clincd to less than 2s. In the Southern Mahaiatta Conntry they were in 
1824-9 proeiirable for 7i d., after which ihey rose, to 1 s. G d. and 2 «. In the Deccan and 
Sind tliey were souiewhut dearer in 18(53. 

The following Table shows the variations in the average monthly wages of a carpenter:— 



Avur/ige of 

1824 ro 1820. 

1 8 2 0. 1 

AViTOkKi (or 

AvotuKe for 

IS to 49. 

Average for 

1850-50. 

Avrrage for 

1860- 63, 

For 1863. 



X. W. 

1 

s. ti 


X. (L 

»• 

s. d. 

s. d. 

X, d. 

e. d. 

X. rf. 

8. d. 

g. rf. 

a. <(. 

X. rf. 

Guxerat 

21 

10 3 

21 3 

10 3 

23 3 

22 10 

23 n 

18 3 

21 - 

1 

20 - 

so - 

29 6 

30 7i 

30 - 

8. Moliaintbi 

22 (1 

16 - 

22 6 

1.6 ■- 

22 n 

15 - 

22 10 

1.6 - 

2(f - 

20 - 

4.6 - 

.17 - 

60 - 

40 - 

Cimniry. 



1 












Rombay 

.1 

- Nfi reiurn •* 

1 1 

t 

30 4 

- 

28 10 

25 ti 

32 7i 

20 9 

i _ 

49 8i 

46 6 

68 - 

64 3{ 


Masons seem generally to have been (laid about the same rates, and their wages rose in 
ricarly the same ratio. The same was the case with the wages of tailors and washcraieii, 
w ho were usually paid at atiout the same rales, approximating to ihrec-fifths of the wages 
ot a carpeuler or mason. 

The following Table shows the variadons in the average monthly wages of a coolie or 
common d.ay labonrt^r:— 



JS2I 

-29. 

18 2 9. 

1830 

-39. 

18411 

1-19. 

1860-6!). 

lK(iO-63. 

1863. 


Alax. 

Min. 

Mu. 

Mill. 

Aliix. 

Min. 

Max. 

iM'm. 

Max. 

Mill. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Alin. 

! 

&. d. 

1. 0. 

«. rf. 

». a. 

s. dt 

I. d. 

/. it. 

*. (fa 

s, d. 

a. ff. 

c. d. 

X. d. 

1. <f 

s. it. 

Guzerat 

10 - 

9 - 

9 7J 

9 IJ 

10 - 

8 6 

0 105 

9 3 

10 6 

9 9 

16 - 

13 - 

17 71 

15 - 

S. MsUaratU 
Country. 

7 6 

3 9 

7 0 

1 3 0 

j 

7 6 

3 0 

7 f, 

4 41 

■ 8 9 

6 7* 

16 10) 

11 8 

0 

1 

22 6 

Hombay 

• •* 

- No relorn - 

1_J_ 

1 “ 

14 95 

11 3' 

12 35 

11 101 

14 2 


19 4) 

IS 6 

27 - 

IS 6 


The rates of wages in the Deccan were generally 8 to 19 per cent, lower than in 
Gnzerat. 

Priew in large The prices in larue towns, and especially in military stations, differed considerably from 

towns. the i)rices prevailing in rural districts; the following Table is taken from returns intended to 

illustrate tW ffuctuations of prices which specially affected the lower paid classes of 
Emo[Hjan8:— 
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Statement Blunving the Prices of certain Ncccssarica of Life in Four Chief Towns of the Bombay 

Presidency, during the Years A.o: lS24 to 1863. 


YEAUS. 

WIIKAT, 

Tolls per 1 Flupco. 

JOWAUKB. 

Tolas pei‘ 1 Kupou. 

lUCE. 

I'uitts ptir 1 Rupee. 

FIttRWOOD. 

Lbh. avoinl. per 1 Rnpee. 

Bombay.* 

w 

S 

S 

9 

*s 

n 

•ptqcpaamy 

Bombay.* 

B 

9 

ai 

E 

3 

£ 

-'j 

ea 

x 

s 

< 

• 

S' 

a 

n 

C 

d 

c 

o 

Sh 

B 

o 

n 

UJ 

£ 

a 

SI 

.5 

£ 

E 

M 

Bombay.* 

(9 

d 

1 

B 

a 

"5 

n 

'd 

to 

i 

1S24 



1,114 


1.040 


1,802 

2,4HU 

2,.'>fiO 


910 

1,500 

1,200 


340 



IS'IS 

. 

- 

1,141 

2,400 

1,280 


1.548 

2.000 

1,840 

- 

728 

1,540 

800 

- 

228 


- 

1H2<I 


- 

2,112 

1,920 

1,000 


3,040 

2,200 

3,240 

- 

1,092 

1,480 

iHiO 

- 

200 

- 

- 

182r 


- 

1,584 

2,210 

1,840 


3,208 

2,800 

3.000 

- 

1.092 

1,760 

1,010 

- 

290 

- 

- 

1H2H 


- 

1,581 

2,300 

2,580 


2,752 

2.040 

•l.OUO 

- 

1,092 

1,900 

1,-200 

- 

206 

- 

- 

I82# 


*- 

If58d 

3,080 

2,200 


3,410 

4,200 

4,K0f) 

- 

I,IS3 

1,840 

1.A20 

1 

“ 

200 

- 


1830 



1,700 

2.320 

2,200 


2,7.>2 

3.280 

4.800 

- 

1,092 

2,000 

1 

1,520 

- 

320 

- 


1831 


- 


3,120 



2,752 

3,r>80 

4yino 

- 

1,092 

ZyOOO 

1,200 


01*0 

- 

- 

1832 


- 

1,760 

3,200 

2,040 


2,7.i2 

1,200 


- 

1,092 

2,100 

1,120 

- 

320 


- 

1833 


“ 

1,320 

1,100 

1,800 


2,004 

1.920 

3,480 

- 

1,0021 

1,040 

800 

- 

020 

- 

400 

1834 


- 

1,584 

2,IWU 

1,000 


3,440 

-1,000 


- 

1,184 

1,140 

800 

- 

320 

- 

- 

1833 


- 

1,072 

2,100 

1,110 

rr 

2,40.S 

.■1,300 

2,000 

- 

1,305 

1,000 

1,080 

- 

200 

- 

- 

1830 


1,400 

1,848 

2,720 

1,720 

Tfc 

2,408 

3,280 

2.000 

l,5|-> 

1,274 

1,200 

900 

- 

020 

- 

- 

1837 


1,582 

1,030 

2,700 

1,000 

o 

*• 

2,01’ 1 

2,720 

2.:i20 

1,591 

1,3115 

1,010 

1,080 

- 

35.5 

- 

- 

1838 


1,075 

2,024 

2,880 

1,70(1 

.z 

c 

3,20H 

2,880 

2,400 

1,140 

1,274 

1.100 

HUO 

- 

.OSS 

- 

- 

183!) 


1,124 

1,108 

2,240 

J.liHO- 

* 

:t,ooa 

2,HS0 

2,240 


1.040 

1,300 

880 

- 

$20 

1,010 

- 

1S40 


1,800 

1,700 

3.C00 

1,7110 

«■ 

C 

3,208 

3,000 

2,180 

1,080 

I, no I 

1,300 

920 

200 

350 

832 


1841 


1 ,ri7& 

1,700 

1,700 

1,480 


3.2t)H 

3,700 

:i,ooo 

1,591 

1,001 

1,4 m) 

1,200 

- 

310 

R84 

- 

1842 


1,780 

1,700 

3,200 

2.100 


.‘t, 110 

4,000 


1,890 

1,092 

1,700 

1.080; 204 

Oj 5 

881 

- 

1813 


1,780 

2,112 

3.000 

2,802 



3,700 

I.OSO 

1,410 

1,183 

1,929 

1,180 

200 

040 

702 

400 

IS41 


1,780 

2,021 

3,100 

2,4.80 


;j,2os 

3,H»9 

3,440 

1,779 

1,1.83 

2.00.) 

l,.'t20 

204 

020 

702 

300 

1815 


1,004 

1,930 

2,900 

2,i<iO 

ji> 

2,150 

3,400 

3,200 

1.512 

1,30.'* 

l.suo 

1,110 

204 

330 

702 

iUO 

1840 


1,006 

!KiH 

2,200 

1,800 

a 

2.004 

4,000 

2,480 

1.410 

1,092 

1,.>II(I 

l.ObO 

- 

320 

1.040 

400 

1847 


- 

1,581 

2,800 

1,040 


1,472 

3,200 

•2,800 

1,1180 

1,271 

i.fiOD 

1,0 to 

204 

380 

09.7 

400 

1848 


1,809 

3,311 

2,800 

1,000 

A 

5,:!.)2 

,3,300 

3,300 

1,110 

1,18.3 

1,700 

1,040 

100 

3.S0 

702 

410 

1840 


1,424 

2,040 

3,840 

2,080 


7,100 

l..')G0 

2.200 

1,080 

1,183 

2,200 

900 

100 

380 

832 

480 

18.10 



2,401 

.3,.'i20 

1,040 

£i 

■u 

3,o.*.n 

4,240 

3,.520 

_ 

1,274 

2,210 

920 

- 

02U 

832 

loo 

1851 


1,424 

2,370 

4240 

2.50U 

9 

It 

3,440 

4,500 

4,320 

1,315 

I,l83 

2.-200 

1,010 

- 

320 

1 010 

400 

1802 


1,400 

2,404 

3,000 

2,010 

■-s 

3,410 

3,280 

2,800 

I.liM 

1,27-1 

1,920 

i.OvSO 

- 

340 

1,040 

300 

1853 


1,078 

2,401 

3,520 

2,040 


4,128 

3,200 

2,^00 

l,.512 

1,|S3 

1.700 

1,080 

- 

310 

S32 

300 

1804 


1,282 

2,268 

3,440 

1,080 


2,.104 

:(,040 

3,400 

1,313 

1,183 

1,700 

1.120 

- 

340 

83J 

400 

1856 


1.204 

2,112 

2,220 

2,220 


2,432 

2,f.40 

4,520 

1,1 K(i 

1,3115 

1,180 

1.040 

- 

400 

832 

-100 

1850 


1,000 

1,030 

3,810 

2,000 


2,752 

3,200 

1,280 

l,52U 

i.lH.'i 

1,190 

1,040 

100 

100 

832 

400 

1807 


1,410 

2,112 

2,480 

1,720 


2.752 

2,OHO 

2,540 

1,110 

1,092 

1,320 

1,(100 

120 

! oou 

75-1 

300 

1858 


1,480 

1,030 

2,480 

1,970 


2,752 

2,480 

2,520 

1,120 

1.001 

1,040 

840 

loo 

I 000 

754 

320 

1850 


1,440 

2,112 

2,400 

1,540 


3,006 

2,400 

2,080 

IKiU 

910 

l/i2U 

700 

100 

' 200 

024 

280 

1800 


1,280 

1,400 

1,520 

1,440 


2,108 

2,400 

2,040 

1,120 

819 

1,280 

000 

130 

-310 

025 

280 

1801 


1,120 

1,320 

1,680 

1,280 


2,240 

1,840 

1,840 

1,100 

913 

1,200 

600 

130 

250 

024 

280 

1802 


1,120 

1,120 

1,620 

1,300 


1,000 

1,520 

1,920 

1,120 

840 

1,040 

COU 

120 

240 

024 

240 

1803 


1,080 

8U0 

720 

080 


1,120 

720 

880 

TOO 

040 

^(40 

440 

120 

210 

620 

200 


* IV’.B,—Bdtttrns fur Banibay itielf not ticing ]irocurable for u long period, the retiimt of tlio neigtiboniing oUrtion of Tanna arc given. 

0.59. 4 1 
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ArPEKDlX TO BEPORT PBOM THE 


SrATEMEST Bliowing PriecR of (?ortaiu Necessaries of Life hi Four Cliief Towns of die Bombay Prosideiiey, &;o,— com/''. 


GHEE. 

Tiilaa ]>or 1 Rujioo. 


TEABB. 

t 

Bombay,* j 

Poona. 

B 

s 

Id 

n 

ns 

Qd 

a 

< 

>* 

s 

a 

S 

ISS4 . 

- 


152 

- 

- 

- 

1825 - 

- 

- 

132 

- 

- 

- 

182C • 

- 

- 

100 

ICO 

- 

- 

1827 - 

- 

- 

200 

200 

- 

- 

I8S8 • 

- 

- 

100 

- 

- 

- 

182!) • 

- 

- 

170 

220 

- 

- 

1830 • 

- 

- 

*209 

200 

- 

- 

1831 . 

- 

- 

2fH» 

180 

- 

- 

1832 - 

- 

- 

180 

180 

- 

- 

1833 . 

- 

- 


120 

- 

- 

1831 . 

- 

- 

171 

ICO 

- 

- 

1835 - 

- 

- 

228 

220 

200 

- 

1838 - 

- 

213 

200 

180 

- 

- 

1837 - 

- 

10(1 

100 

IHO 

220 

320 

1838 - 

- 

172 

lOU 

IGU 

180 

- 

18.3U . 

- 

ir»n 

206 

180 

100 

.H20 

1840 - 

- 

187 

100 

180 

- 

320 

1811 ■ 

- 

105 

200 

180 

- 

384 

1842 . 

- 

221 

228 

180 

- 

- 

1848 . 

- 

105 

20l» 

180 

200 

- 

1844 . 

- 

170 

210 

180, 

200 

- 

1845 - 

- 

170 

100 

180 

200 


1810 . 

-I 

160 

JflO 

200 

180 


1817 - 

1 

UlO 

228 

180 

100 

- 

1818 • 


224 

285 

180 

210 

426 

1840 - 

- 

230 

247 

240 

180 

320 

iwo - 

- 

- 

247 

200 

imi 

- 

IWI - 

- 

17i 

260 

220 

220 

- 

I8;)2 - 

_ 1 

Jo:. 

1 

VUli 

200 

200 

- 

i;;53 - 

- 

204 j 

200 

240 

200 

320 

18.84 . 

- 

183 

228 

220 

200 

640 

1841, - 

- 

187 

228 

220 

200 

G40 

lUSfi - 

- 

W 

247 

200 

220 

500 

1847 - 

- 

180 

228 

22) 

200 

.560 

18.88 - 

- 

140 

228 

220 

160 

480 

1849 - 

- 

Itn 

133 

180 

130 

480 

IBUn • 

- 

106 

160 

120 

130 

.320 

1801 . 

- 

120 

ISO 

120 

no 

360 

1802 . 

1 

104 

145 

120 

100 

320 

1863 - 

- 

00 

120 

120 

100 

320 


MUTTON. 

Tolsi per 1 Rupee. 

FOWLS. 

Number per 1 Rapec. 


B 

0 

*o 

19 

H 

-o 

a> 

• 

S' 

a 

i 

9 

•c 

« 

m 

•g 



a 

ja 

a 

o 

t 

tiH 

% 

5 

,£1 

cu 

n 

< 



Hi 


342 



- 

4 

- 


418 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 


418 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 


3S0 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 


380 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 


45ii 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 


44G 

880 

- 

- 

3 

- 


'loti 

1,000 

- 

- 

3 

- 


tiOfl 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 


456 

- 

640 

- 

3 

- 


608 

- 

- 


3 

- 


608 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 


608 

520 

- 

- 

3 

- 


608 

400 

- 

3 

3 

- 


608 

- 

- 

- 

3 . 

- 


632 

420 

- 

3 

3 

c 


7fi0 

480 

- 

3 

3 

6 


722 

.'.20 

- 

4 

3 

7 


684 

.'•20 

- 

4 

4 

<> 


684 

till) 


4 

4 

0 


tiHt 

610 


4 

3 

6 

5 

684 

ti4() 

180 

4 

1 

6 

O 

684 

640 

480 


3 

7 

• 

668 

640 

400 

4 

3 

7 


608 

080 

- 

2 

:i 

7 


446 

.400 

460 

3 

3 

it 


084 

62U 

420 

- 

3 

6 


084 

480 

420 

- 

3 

6 


(IH4 

480 

- 

- 

3 

ti 


681 

440 

- 

- 

3 

6 


012 

440 

420 

4 

1 

6 


012 

440 

420 

4 

4 

9 


836 

040 

420 

4 

4 

II 


itiO 

010 

420 

* 

4 

0 


760 

040 

420 

4 

4 

!» 


684 

600 

420 

4 

4 

8 


640 

480 

420 

3 

4 

<0 


480 

480 

420 

3 

4 

« 

G 


520 

480 

420 

2 

4 

0 


480 

320 

420 

2 

8i 

5 



I 




/ 



U E M A U K 8. 


The Cgiirce given repreical tbe 
maximum quantify pracanihlc 
pur rupee during each year at 
siny lime dui mg the year. 


• A'.B.—lletunis fur Bombay Iticlf nut being prueurable for a long period, the returns of the neighboaring station of Tanna ate given. 

Witli 
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With regard to the imports of precious metals, the Commission found that the books of Appendix, No. 4 . 

the Bombay Custom House showed that between and ltW)2-63 the silver bullion - 

and silver coin imported into Bombay by sea, exeeaded llie exports by 11,529,711 1 . Influx of precious 

The total quantity of uneoined silver bullion so imported during ihe period was nearly metals. 

44 millions sterling, the exports being about *272 miliums. Tliis was exclusive of a con¬ 
siderable importation of coined silver. The annual rate of importiition liad gone on rapidly 
increasing, while the nroportion re-exported had progressively diminished. Dividing the 
15 years iioin 1948 to 1803 into three periods, the Commission found the following results 
as regards silver coined and uneoined. 



Aiiniiiil 

Averiigo of 
Imgiorts. 

Annual 
Average of 
Export *. 

I’ei'wccntagu 

of 

I'xpoiU a*) 

with 

]m|>ori.s. 

Net Inciea.-io 
ill 

HuH'ton iiud 
Silver Coin 
which 

remained in 
till' 

C’ouidr). 



£. 

£. 

£. 

During the first nevfn years, from I848-a ti> - 

,(i50,!l20 


00 

555,180 

During six yoars to isfiu-l ..... 

5,750,288 

1,387,400 

21 

.l,SnS.7‘JH 

During two year*, 18C1-2 and ... 

8,303,178 

i 1,097,741 

i .XO 

n.r>n.‘i.i33 




- - - 

11,.^2*4,711 


These results did not include im|)orts or exports of silver other than those ileclured af. 
the custom house, and as tliere is no duty on bullion or coin, none Init large sums were, as 
a rule, declared. 

JSor did the return sliow imports or exports by Innd. nor gold, of which of late years the 
import has licen eonsiderable, ami yearly increasing. 

The Bombay Mint llcturn.s examined by the t Commission cA-tended over t’l years, and 
confirmed the results deduced IVom the custom house returns. They showed that the 
annual average of .silver coined into rupees had lieen of the value:— 


From 1832-.1 to 1840-7, of 

„ 1848 to IS.'-,.-,, of 

„ 1855 to 1801, of 

,, 1801 to 180.1, of 


1C. 

i,(i-2i:,30(t 

l.:!08,smj 

:i,2:!5,(ioo 

(>,'-'7('>,!t00 


As regards the efleets of the rise, of prices on llie peojde, one eollecloi (Mr. Propert, McetB ofthe rise in 
Almu'dulind) slates, ‘■'the lahonrers are rich, and for every .'jtni consumers of superior kitid.s in-iocs on the people, 
of grain*" in bygone yeai's tin rc are now ln,(u)(i. " 

Another (Mr. Coi.>.finch, Belgaum) points out that the prosperity of the cultivating IXou'rhi^cta^s. 
classes in the South Mahratta country coiiiiuciieed witli the inliodiieiioii of tlie revised 
lates of as.sessmenl about 30 years ago. 

It was furthered by the rise in prices coiis('t|iicnt on the l{.u.s.si!in ^^'al■ in ill.'>4-,'>5, by 
the mutinies in 18.57-58, “ which caused an enormous cxjieiiditure in the oomiliy, and it 
has been Irrouglit to an incredible pitch by the American War.” 

" The cultivators nenv, in fact, occupy the po-sitiou lornicrly held by the grain dc'dlcrs. 

They command the grain supply of the country, iind sell or withhold a.; it iilcascs them.” 

Mr. Shaw Stewart states that in Canura, a i-oa.i distriel, prices had bceu rising since 
1841. “ JNow (in 1803) for the first time witliiu memory, rice is being imported into Cmi- 

arn,” from ports lower down on the Malabar coast, to supply the market in the South 
Mahratta country, which always hclorc used to export grain. 

Mr. Ingle, at Kiirrachcc in ,Scind, notices the abolilion ol sUitulc labour as having naised 
the wages of labour in Scind. 

In tlie Soutb Concan Mr. J. Robertuon notices the greatly increased value of laud, 
which bad bccoiiie saleable for higli prices where it was hardly ever saleable before. 

In Sludapoor (Deccan) Mr. DuH' says, “ the poorer elas.ses arc now far belter off than 
they w ere 10 years ago. It is an uncommon sight to witnC'S the rags and misery which 
were common enougli formerly; everyone willing and able to work ctui easily earn enough 
to support himself and" family in comparative comfoil.” 

This is the general testimony on all sides and from all provinces. 

Everywhere in tlie vicinity of railway works the collectors remark on their great and 
immediate eflect in raising prices, especially the wages of labour. Many llmusands who 
were formerly producers of grain have, since the railway works began, become eonsumers. 

The demand lor labour on t!ie railways reached even districts very remote from the 
railways. 

' There 


• Pulse (Dali ore) is one of these superior kinds of grain, and contains much more nutriuicnt in propor¬ 
tion to its hulk than cereals. The consumption of moat by natives has everywhere in Wcatcru India 
greatly increased.—jEf. B, E. F. 

0.59. 4 I 2 
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Halaries of mrr- 
oliantu !uid bankers’ 
dorks. 


Adverse effect of flio 
rise of jiriees on 
persons witli fixed 

lUCOlIK'S. 


There was a "rent dilTerence not only in the numbers of labourers employed, but in the 
mode of paying them. Formerly agriciiliural labourers were very generally paid in kind, 
and rarely received money wages. They were almost universally in debt to the vilhige 
n'oney leinler and grain dealer. The piactiee on railway works of promptly [Xiying for all 
labour in liberal money wages, causerl an important social revolution in the habits of all 
who live by labour, evmi at a givat distance fifnii the actual railway works. The labourers 
often travelled from tlieii homes ‘ioo mih's, or even more, to obtain work so paid, returning to 
tlicir fields at the cultivating si ason and harve'i time. 

The collef tors were also unanimous in indicating the extension of cotton cultivation conse- 
<piont on the American War and of oil seed cultivation c(>nse(|ucnt on the Russian War, as 
having grr-ally eontnhnted to the general rise of prices. 

Air. I’ropert (Almicdabiuh notes the extension of cotton cnliivation from 46,121 acres 
in laoff-Itt), to 72,05.1 .acres in t8li2-(S3. “ Owing to the exportation of cotton, the ten¬ 

dency has lieeii not onlv 'o raise the price of grain, but to double the jirice of clotlies of 
all kinds. Thus a poiiion of the poorer classes siid'er both in food and clothing, though 
many of those oiiginally poor are now in u comparatively flourishing condition.” 

All. Asliburner (Kandeish) notes that railways and imhlic works created a demand for 
labour (paid for in money wages), and withdrew much labour from agriculture. This 
throw inueli money into the hands of the lower orders, who had not yet acquired a taste 
for “ the ln.xiines or sceondaiy wants of life.” They spent all their money in food. Prices 
of food and niT.essaries of life rose. The Ameriean and Russian wars raised the prices of 
itotton and linseed, and the cr.llivution of erain for food being thus contracted, prices rose; 
the annual rains failed; in aiitieipalion of fumini', grain mere him is kept buck stocks, the 
Ni'/iim prohibiteil Vxpoi t of grain from ins adjoining territory, wliile railways continued to 
cxjiort towards the coast ” • 

[In other words, increased money wages gave the labonreis increased means of pnrchus- 
iiig food, and they did purchase it to a greater extent than l)efore; but the increased 
demand was not met hy increased siijijily, jiailly from want of irrigiitum and adequate 
ineiuis of internal eominiiniiaiiiuii, partly I'rom the unwise fiscal restrictions on export im¬ 
posed on neighbouring grain producers.] 

'I'liere is general testinumy to the revision of rates by the revenue survey and assess- 
meiit having greatly contrihiiled to the well In ing <,f all classes, but it liad to some extent 
coimteriicted the tendency of prices t) rise, where the reduction of assessments hud led to 
the cnliivation of land formerly waste. 

All the colloetois regarded the rise in jiriccs as likely to be progressive for some time to 
conic, and most of them us permanent. 

Kel'erences were made to 17 of ilie principal banks and the oldest of the leading mer¬ 
cantile firms‘in Bombay, to asi in tiiin whether they had given any and what general increase 
of salary to their establishments on account of the increased cost of living. Two of the 
replies staled that no increase liail yet been given, but one of thorn added that the subject 
was under consideratioii. 

Two had raised all salaries I."! ]>cr eciil. since 1H0.1. 

Four ' ,, 25 per cent. 

And one added that the nem'ssity of ti further increase was then under consideration. 

Four had raised all siilarie.s from 25 to 35 per cent. 

One „ „ 40 jier cent. 

One „ „ from 20 to 50 per cent. 

(^iie ,, „ 50 jier cent. 

One had doubled salaries since 1850. 

These were increases ol salaiy all round to all employed, and in addition to increase given 
in individinii cases to reward or retain special servants ; also, in addition to bonuses, given 
ill some cases periodically. 

All flic, officers consulted were unanimous in their te.stimony (o the sufFering caused by 
the rise ni prices to all peisoiis with fixed incomes, and especially to the lower classes of 
Government servants. 

Returns were obtained of the actual cost of living of three families of Brahmans, the class 
from wliicli t!ie educated native servants of Government are chiefly drawn in the Deccan 
( J^oonu)in lit2ff as compared with liKJS. They gave the liillowing results as the average 
monthly expendilnre of eacli class;— 



KIllST t'l.ASS. 

SECONH CLASS. 

THIRD CLASS. 


Food. 

(Muthing. 

Totai.. 

Food. 

Clotbing. 

• Total. 

Food. 

Clothing. 

Total. 


Jt, «/. 

^r, tC 

if. 

c. d. 

«. d. 

1. d. 

IS 

d. 

«. 

«. d. 

In 1829 - 

10 7J 

3 3i 

13 lOi 

7 U 

1 9 

8 ’OJ 

0 - 

1 9 

7 9 

In 1863 - 

23 - 

C 4J 

29 4^ 

15 lOi 

3 4^ 

i 

19 2i 

13' 4i 

3 4} 

16 9 

Increase in 1863 

- 

1 

! 

1 

Per Cent. 

111-71 

- 

- 

Per Cent. 

113-89 

- 

- 

Per Cent. 

112-70 

There 
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There was eA'ery lenson to believe that the case of the lower salaried servants of Govern- Appendix, N o. 4 

nient in many parts of the Presidency, especially in tlw Bonllicm Maliarattii country, wa. - 

oven wcnse. Almost every collector reported jiieat difficulty in filliii" up vacancies in the 
Government service: and the impossibility of cnl'orcing an efficient and honest performance 
of duty by ill-paid oiUciaU, who set little value on their situations and had ceased to diead 
dismissal. Many in the higher grades resigned what had formerly been considered cvcelicnt 
prospects of promotion and pension, owini;; to the difRcnlly of living on their official 
salaries. This tendency was olmervahle even among F.uro|)Ciiri ortii'crs. and the, evil effects 
were very seriously felt in the jioiie,e force in several provinces. The suH'erings of {icnsioncrs 
and others who wcie unable to turn to other modes of sulisistimce were represented as very 
serious. 

The increase in house-rent had boon very marked throaglioat Wcsutu India, hat the rate House rents, 
of increase differed greatly at different stations, owing to u variety of causes which <lid not 
affect prices generally. Only one return notes “ no perceptible change.” In g;? other 
returns (exclusive of Bombay itself) ihe increase varies, Ijcing stated in two cases at 
“double,” and “increased JTiO per eeiii.” in ‘id yetns. The greatest increase noted was in 
the Island of Bombay, where the iniinicipal imthoiitics, judging from their assessment 
books, reported that during the preceding I.'i years the rents of tirst class dwelling-houses 
and mercantile offices lutd trebhd, while the rents of the houses of the middle and lower 
classes had doubled. 

The following return, taken from (he report of the Munieipal Commissioner in Bombay, 
for 18(!ft, shows how greatly the rateable value of bouse jiropialy in Bombay, which is an 
index of the rental, has increased daring 10 years. . 


RatrajiIiB Value of Properties assessed for House Tax (a Municipal Impost). 


Niniihcr 
of ProjHTtios 
Assu.-'sed, 


In 1858-6!) 


Ifi,ii48 


Itutiaihic, 

V'uhiii. 


£. 

4(i(t,.'542 


In 1868 - 


‘ 20,070 


1,474,007 


Comparing prices in 1860 in Bengal and Western India, the following results are !!ivcnCoiuimrison of prices 
The iimnher of tolas {180 grains) of each of the followinff kinds ol '<n ain iiroeurable for hi Iknijnl and 
the rupee was,— " Western India. 


Ill Bengal. 


In Bombay Territory. 


Rice - from 1,700 to 3,000 - average - 2,‘22:i 

Pulse, from 1,090 to 1,545 - „ - J.3I7 

Jownrec ..... . jpuio 

Wheat, from 1,520 to 3,100 - average - l,.s40 

Grain . :i,005 

ifs. 

Wages of Carpenter - - por mensem - 9 
„ Masons - - - „ . 

„ Labouring coolies „ - C 

„ Horse-keepers - „ - 5 


From 

513 

to 

880 

- iivorugc - 

728 

ff 

080 

to 

837 


727 

79 

778 

to : 

1,800 

“ o * 

1,242 

99 

090 

to 

1 ,.540 


1,078 

9* 

M20 

to ] 

l,‘220 

* >1 “ 

1,030 






Jin. 

- 

- 

- 

- 


25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

- 

• 

* 

- - - 

oi!-; 

8 JL 


In Bengal, the returns were from Patna, Dacca, and Kisimghur. In Bombay, from all 
larls of the Fiesideiicy. 

While the inquiry into prices was in progress, on the “28th November 1863, Mr. Hart, the 
llcvenue Commissioner of the Soulhem Division, reported ns the result of his inquiries 
rom the local officers, that the “ state of our troops in Belgaum, as regards the main 
irticle of their food, resembles that of troops besieged in a hostile country, and that the 
lower salaried servants of Government, military and police, on whom the jieace of llie 
country depends, were under gieat temptation to break it, to obtain food for thciiisclves 
and their families.” 

On the whole community the pressure was stated to be similar to that produced by a 
total failure ot crops. Bat as much grain was believed to be hoarded, the Revenue Com¬ 
missioner had very grave apprehensions of some outbreak ere long, tlie consequences of 
which would be most lamentable. 


This led to a very animated discussion between the Government of India and that of Discussion os to tbc 
Bombay, relative to the necessity of permanently raising the salaries of public servants, necessity for raisiug 
especially in the lower giades. salaries of the lower 

0.5». 413 A general 
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Appendix, No. 4. A ‘jcnernl reduction of salaries liad been made by the Bombay Government in 1829, 
j;rouiided on the fall in prices to the c.vtent of from 20 to 25 per cent., which liad taken 
place during the few previous years. 

(Office csiablishuieiits were then reduced from lb to 20 per cent., and these rates have 
since prevailed in must civil and inilitaiy departments in Western India. 

Ail the Collectors consulted by the ('niiiinissimi in 1803-04 noted the adverse effect of 
llie rise of nrices on public “crvants witii fixed salaries; one (Mr. Hol)ertson, Tantia) esti¬ 
mated the effect as e'jnivaleut to a rc<liictiiin of (aic-tliird from tiie higher and one-half from 
fhc lower classes of salaiies, and most of lire Collectors give similar testimony. 

Acting on an ohi general rule, the (iovenmicnt of Bombay gave “ batta," or increased 
allowance, to compensate for increased price of food, to all Government servants whose pay 
was less than 8 rupees (1(5 ».) per mensem,* and in December 1«03 the Government of 
Bombay proposed an extension of the nn usure to all their servants receiving salaries not 
exceeding 200 rupees (20 Z.) j>er mensem. The cost of lliis temporary relief was estimated 
at 3!),000 Z. per annum. 

The Government of Bombay, in submitting this proirosal to the Government of India, 
noted:— 


1 . The general reduction of all salaries in 1 821)-30 consequent on the fall of prices at 
that time. 

2. Tlie general rise in ju ices of late years. 

3. That tl(is rise seemed likely to be permanent. 

4. That there was, in (’onscquencc, great and increasing distress atnono al, but 
especially tlj^‘ lower classcis ol' Government servants, wiricli matc^rially tinpairedtlieir 
effieieney. 

.5. That Government could afford no relief save by a revision, and, where necessary, 
an enhaiieemout of salaiies. 

(5. And the proble.m was, how such enhaneenient could he granted consistently with 
tile requirements ol'sound economy ? 


S.ivini; in District Eata’-ilishnifrits ;— 
SalaricJ ami llcrciltlarv (iffieiAls 
I'crniiiiicut Dcpiirtiiitiitul Khlnhtisliiiicnts 
Tcmiiornry U('|iurtiii(:ulul Estiibliahmcnts 


The (»ov(!rimient of India was asked to take these established facts into consideration, 
amt to allow to the. Govcnimeiit of Bombay power, within certain limits of total charge, to 
revise all jteniianent e.ivil salaries uiuler 20 Z. per mensem. 

Tile limit of 20 Z. was named hceause it in* luded all menial servants ami jiolice whose 
wants were very urgent, and in dealing with which the local Government might reason¬ 
ably asked to be allowed some discrelion, without awaiting (be previous sanction 
of the Ooverniiujiit of India to all details. Tbo neia-ssily f-r a revision and for 
some incnsise, equally applied to the liielier salaries; but it. would have to be made on 
sonicwliat dill'creiit jirineijiles, and uiigbt await the previous approval of the Govormticiit 
cpf India. 

The tiovenimcnt of India replied on Ibc Ot.li February 18(51, that tlic establishments of 
I(5.')7-oS must lie taken as the staiidanl wbieb could not lie excei-ilcd, and that no increase 
could lie granted pending an iaquiiy into the duties and emulimients of nil existing 
oslablisbmcnis. 

Till' Government of Boniliay icpiird in a Jelter, dated the 8th July 1H154, that they were 
prepared t.i niiilertake such a general revision of esi.uhlishiiients as was iiidieatcd by the 
Govi'iiinient of India, if on further consideration it should be found necessary; but before 
nn'lei'lakiiig such an inquiry, tlicy pointed out that a very close scrutiny .and revision 
of disiiict establishments had .been made by Sir George Clerk under the financial 
jiressiire which followed cm the iiiuiinics, and that reductions t.> the greatest extent com¬ 
patible with efficiency had bcc.n imide and carried into effect as lately as between 1800 to 

_ _ 18(52, resulting in a aet saving of c.barge equal to 203,500 1. per 

aoiiuiii, of which u large pi'o|iortion was in jicraiunent charges 
ami estublislirncnis. 

'file icvi.sion of the eniolnments of tlie hereditary district 
offierrs was siill iiieoni|ilele, but laid alrcaily effected a lurtiier 
saving of c.barge to tltc extent of 2s,000 Z. per aniiutn in a por¬ 
tion only of the Jbcsidciicy, and this revision, when completed, 
would effect some further saviiii^. 

The Governimmt of Bombay argued that even before these 
reductions were effected the C 'St of administration in tlie Bcmliny Presidency was not, 
excessive, compared with other parts of Imlia, 

They 


.t. 

14,lino 
128.(11111 
i.Mi.iinii 


£. 2U3.500 


• Th«! “ blitta,” or extra allowiuiee granted by tlio Bombay (lovernraont, 12 Diiewulior lti(53, where grain, 
the common food of the jU'Ojile, wawdearer than in seers of liO tolas jmr rupee (equal to about 20 pounds 
avoirdupois for 2«.), was at the following rates:— 


7?s. iZs 

On salaries from 2(»u to 111 per cent. 
„ „ 110 to 51 „ 

„ ,, 50 to ,11 „ 

„ „ 30 to 17 „ 

„ „ 17 and below „ 


iZs. 
- 6 
r - - 10 

- - - 15 

- 20 
- - 26 


The Revenue Commissioners and all subordinate officers were'at the same time charged to consider and submit 
pniposnls for meeting this extra charge by reductions in the numbers of servants employed or by indicating 
new sources of income. 
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They referred to eluborate caloulalions to prove that the true amount of land revenue in Appendix, No. 4. 
Bombay, calculated as it would he in other divisions of the empire, was nearly 1,700,000/. 
per numim, and that the true cliarge of colhieting it was really less than 8^ per cent., or 
8 jier cent, if the calculation were made to include excise and other items of revenue in the 
same manner as at Madras, where the co.st of collection was calciilati d at 10 per cent,, the 
per-ceiitage in the North West Provinces ami the Punjab being a little lower. 

They furthe.r noted that the collectoiates in Bombay were gcncriilly ns large_ 

as the Cominissioncrships in the North West Provinces, and that in the smaller, noinb»y Squai-o Miles 

more populous, and richer collectorales, the revenue whs collecturl at a charge Colti'ctorates. of Area. 

not exceeding 4 to 4A per cent. . .- “Tva 

For all these reasons, the Giwernment of Bombay apprebended that any revi- Ahmrduuggnr* - lolois 

sion of csiatilishmeiils then undertaken was more likely to lead to an increase than Sutt»ru - - - lilooo 

to a leductiori of numerical strength. - 

In support of this anticipation, they rcferied to the results of Mr. lliekett’s ^ortll VtV»torn 
inquiries when he was specially deputed in 1S07-511 to revise the civil establish- I'lminces and Punjab 
inent.H of Bomhay, at the same time with ihosc of the rest of India. Otmimiaeioncrahips. 


the most economically mainlined districts in India. 

During the seven years which had elapsed since Mr. Hickiitls reported, prices had been 
steadily rising in a greater ratio than elsi^wbcre in India, so that ihe necessity for such 
additions as he proposcil had been increased. 

Any fresh revision nmlei taken in 18(14 could hardly, the Government of Bombay thought, 
have a result V’cry dili'crent fiom that made with such care hy Mr. Ricketts in 1857-:)i?. 
Jt would be desirable hefon; valuable tinii! were rlevotcd to such a work that tlierc should 
be some ground for hoping that the results, whatever they might be, should not, likf* 
Mr. Ricketts suggestions, he indetinindy set aside. 

The (.lOverninent of Bomhay next referred to elaborate returns of the receipts and 
charges of years; to prove,— 

1. 'i'hat, with a largely increasing revenue, the admiiiistratiun of the Presidency had brsen 
conducted relatively with increased economy. 

2. That, looking to the older Bombav Provimtes (*. e., exclusive of Sind, Sattara, and 

other recent ucquisionsj, the total receipts Inul increased in the pro- - 

nortiou of from 1 in ]H:i()-:n to g';t70 in 18(i‘i-(i:i, while the charges _ 

bad only increas(!d in the proportion of from 1 to 1M)04: also, that 
whilst the charges were to the letaapts as ’717 to 1 in Iflao-dl, they 
were only as 'Wi to 1 in lH(i2 63. isr! 2 - 0 .t 

This had occurrerl, notwithstamling the unfavourublc cllect proditeed • 

by bringing in, on both sides ol’ the ticcouni, such items as, alienated ii.crrase £ 

revenues, ullowrtiiees of hereditaty oliic.crs, and other items of account "<-na«o 

ibrmerly omitted, which increased the aiiparent charge to thi; full ex- “■ 

lent of the (nominal) reitcipts.* That the increase of land reveinie in Ihe L 

older Bombay tlistriets, excluding Sattara and Sind, and during the pcriorl in 
qucBtioii, indicated increased material jirospeiily and development, requiring, 
however, increased expciidituie, especially in the Jndicial Department. iHtr'-ta - 

After summarising the results dcducible from the re|)<jrt ol the (Jornmishion 
on Prices, the Bombay Governnieut noted,— incrrasc 


ItfiM-iiits. I C'bavgiM. 


£. I .f- 

. i 2,40j,r.rt() 

• 2,0111,1 an I i,i!i‘J,70o 

X. 2,8ti.'i,»0O l,oo.’’i.‘joa 


Liiiiil Revenue. 


• i 

-, i.& 7 a, 6 oi> 
- I 2,H81,000 

X. 1,308,400 


3, That since I82U, the prices of grain Inid about trebled, and were in 1804 nearly 

double the average prices o»‘ IttCO to lK(i3, while meat and other nece.ssaries had nearly 
doubled in price, since nagc.s had increased at) per cent., and the hire of carriage had 

risen from 200 to even 40 O per cent, on soittc lines of road. 

4. That the rise had attectctl the jiricc of living to Kurojicaus as much as to Natives. 

6. .That prices in Bombay wert' double or treble the juices in Bengsd, and had risen in 
•Western India to what in Bttiigal were considered famine jiriccs. 

* 6. That these facts speak umuistakeably to the privations whicli must be endured by all 
classes wliotsc iuoume.s are lixcd, and only sufficient to jrrovidc the bare nccessiiries of life : 
to which class belonged the great majority of the servants ol Government, and most of the 
police. 

7. That the rise in house rent chiefly aflected the city of Bombay, vvjiere it was felt to 
such an extent that it uus difficult to get officers to accept a|ipointim'ii(s in Bombay. 

After reviewing the causes as^signed by the Coniinission for liic rise in prices, and stating 
that the demand for labour on jniblic works had not much to do witli it, the Bomhay 

Government 


* The fulluwing are among some of the laq^cr items which have tlius been brought in on both sides of the 
MGonnt:— 

V842-4S - - Jageers and olieimted lands .... 1,>1,8001. 

IHAB-i?) . ■ . « “’CO 000/ 

1847 - 48 j" i> »* » • ■ * “ -uo,irjor. 

Besides many smaller sums in other years. 
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Keoi-ing of thi« 
difiCiiHsion on the 
present tiimin;inl_ 
condition of Indin. 


Prcstnit prices and 
pulilic revenue 
comjiaivd with those 
under the later 
entperors of Delhi. 


Government noted that the want of roads and other adequate means of communication was 
one <»l the main causes of high prices, which apparently had not yet reached their 
niHxiiniim. 

Tile rise in prices and in tlie value of labour in itself the Government considered matter 
of extreme congratulation, bnt the consequent pressure on the public Bcrvams of Government 
urgently called fur notice and relief. 

No relief could he expected from reverting to the status quo of lth>7-6H, the precise 
period when Mr. Ricketts repoilcd ihc o.stablishiiieiits inadequate and requiring increase, 
and also tiie period iintvceilcnt to the incseut rise in prices. The pressure was not con¬ 
fined to tlie smaller incomes, but aflected all but the very few on liigh salaries, such as 
heads of departments, liven their position had been very uufavouralily affected as com¬ 
pared with .‘10 years previous, and many high appointments which Ibrmerly enabled the 
incumbent to save money, now barely paid his exjienscs of living. 

The Govcrniiient of Ilomliay concluded by suggesting that nothing would cfi'ectually 
meet the icfiuirenients of the case short of an increase, which was calculated at a decreasing 
scale from tld per rent, on salaries under OOn/. per annum, to 15 per cent, on salaries above 
2,<I00 /. per annum. 

It was noted ihat this increase was not more than had been already given by private 
firms, hanks, &c., in Komhay. 

That the case of private soldiers, European and Native, differed somewliat from that of 
otlui Government servants, because tlic former drew rations ui the expense of tlie Stale, 
and the hitter got extia baltu when grain was dear; hut that as regarded officers, the 
neces.sity for immediate attention to the effect of high prices on their means of living was 
as iuipenit.ivo as in other I<ranche3 of the service. 

The same causes which had raised prices generally had largely aided to enhance the 
puhlic income to an extent louclily estimated at 1,IH2,000 /. in the Bombay Presidency. 
I'licsc causes had scarcely begun to act on the land rcvciuic of districts under at) years’ 
leases; but it would begin to be very perceptible in 18(5(5-07, and would be progressive 
afterwards. 

Ji'iiially, the Government of Bombay cxjiicsscd a deep sense, of the gravity of the posi¬ 
tion, wlikli threatened a total disorganisation of tlm Government service, and they stated 
their own eaincst desin- to combine a due regard Cor the cllicicncy of the public service with 
the dictates of necessary economy. 

'I'wo le.lunis were added, one of wliich showed, from infbrinution brought up to June 
that, t he increase of pi ices ot food, and of most necessary articles of consumjition.atthree 
principal uiilitary stations (Poona, Ahincdabad, and Bclgauin)had been continuous since the 
more voliiiuinous returns of 18(53 were sent in. The increase on many articles was us high 
as .')() and (5i> jhi’ cent., and .soinetiuies Iiighcr, and was biilaaccd in but ve.-y few cases 
(such as oil and sugar) hy a fall in jirice. The increase in the price of forage, and con- 
se(|ueiitly of oairiage, was still gi’eutei. 

The otlie.i return sliowcd that such imrease of salaries as the Bombay Government con- 
sideieil nr-eessary Would involve, in all departments, civil, military, and marine, a total 
increase of cluirge exceeiling half u million jier unimni (.'»2,{l2,2fi0 rii|)ees). 

No rcsnli lollowcd tliis discussion, at least in the form of any general addition to the 
rates of salary in the lower grades of the service; nor has any general revision oi establish¬ 
ments been sinec iidec led; hut the tacts iccurdect have an important bearing on tlie present 
financial state ol Jiulia. 

Istly. As uccomitmg for much of the general dlscontmit which has been remarked 
oClate years among all classes ofGoveirunciit servants; and, 

2m dy. As indicating a cause of fiituic increase of expense, which will sooner or later 
> hecoine inevituble, unless there should be a full of prices to something like their 
lormcr level, which, judging horn present appearances, is not likely to occur. 

11 the price of unskilled labour, and of living, for natives ns well as Europeans, hus^risen 
to anytliiiig like the rxlenl reported, it is clear that the cost of ihe army, and of all servants 
whose waecs are regulated ap|)roxiinaieiy by the Wages of ordinary unskilled labour, must 
be raised, and aii increase t»l ilie gross charge for such services can only be avoided by a 
diminution of their numbers, i. e., by a recasting of cstabli.sluuents, whidi involves a very 
considerable change of system. 

The rollovviitg information regarding prices and revenue, before and after Akbar’s time, is 
from Mr. Edward Tliomas’s “ Palhan Kings of Delhi,” 1871 

Wheatr(A.D. liiiKl to 16U5) was 3d. to Sfgd. perquarten=28lbs.; barley, 275}lbs. fora 
rupee (2.s.); salt, 55} lbs. lor ^ of a rupee; wages of bricklayers, *i}d. to 4|ef. ^ler diem; 
eorpcnteis a little loss; ordinary labourers and pickaxe-men from one-half to one-third of 
tht'Be wages. 

Archers, 2} rupees, and matchluck-men C rupees per mensem. 

Akbar’s Army.—His landwehr (Bunn; troops were reckoned at 4,400,000 men, besides 
horses and elephants. At 2 rupees each, a low estimate, the cost of these men would be 
10 millions sterling. These were exclusive of the regular royal army. 


Thomaa 
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Thoroas thus Bummariscs the estimates of the land and otiier revenues of the Emperors Appendix No. 4 . 
of Delhi. _L 






• 

• 

« 

TOTAL REVENUES. 


EMPEROR. 


Dilt«, A. D. 

From 

Tjind T«x. 

prom 

«n Sourew. 

1. F4r5z Shah 

» • 

• • 

• 

1351-1858 

£• 1 

£. 

6,850,000 

2. Babar - 

• 

m 9 

- 

1520-1530 

2,000,000 

— 

8. Akbar • 

• * 

• » 

9 m 

150.3 

- 

32,000,000 

4. „ • 

- 


- 

1504 

10,574,388 

— 

6. „ 

- 


- 

1005 

17,4.10,000 

— 

6. Jehangir 

- 


- 

1000-1011 

- 

60,000,000 

7m „ 


- 

- 

lOOK 

17,500,000 

— 

6. Shah Jeban, 

Ist Return 

- 

• 

- 

22,000,000 

— 

0. „ 

later Return 

- 

- 

- 

30,000,000 


10. Aurunzebc 

- 

- 

- 

1007 

38,710,400 

77,438,800 


jS’.B .—These are the corrected amounts given iu the “Corrigenda” at the beginning of the 

work. 


Akbar claimed to have abolished vexations taxes “ equal to the quit-rent of Hindustan.” 
This included Muhammedau Jiziah or poll tax mi unbelievers, a kind of income tax on ail 
Hindoos. It was restored in subsequent reigns. 

In F5riiz Shah’s time (14th century) there was an overflowing alnnidance of precious 
metals. Timur’s concpiests had deplclcd the. country of money, which accounts Ibr Haber’s 
diminished revenues (10th century). Tlie country hud rccovired wlien Akbar succeeded ; 
up to bis time the land revenue was levied in kind. 

Akbar made a 10 years’ moticy settlement, based on the averages of the preceding 
10 years; this was the “ genu,” says Mr. Thomas, of Lord Cornwallis’ settlement. 

Some very interesting details of Akbar’s system of land revenue will be found in Mr. 
Clements Markham’s “ Comjiarison of the kevenue System ol Akbar with that of the 
English in India.” 

Mr. Markham enumerates among the vexatious taxes abolished early in Akbar’s reign, 
“ the capitation tax, poll tax on workmen, port dues, tax on cattle, market dues, tax on 
trees, and all exactions under the name of presents.” 

[It is noteworthy that all these tuxes were reimposed by bis successors, and were general 
in Western India, in the Bombay Presidency, up to 183(J-7, and in Sind still later; most 
of tliem are still to be found levied in native states!] 

Before Akbar’s time the laud tax (khirnj) was levied by taking a share of the actual pro¬ 
duce (mookassunah) ; Akbar adopted the system of taking a fixed money rent (wuzeifa), 
which was to be levied without reference to the produce, and wiictber there was produce 
or not. 

He divided all lands into four classes;— 

1. Poolej—cultivated every harvest, and never fallow. 

2. Perowty—lying fallow at intervals. 

3. Checher—fallow for four years togetiier. 

4. Bunjar—not cultivated for five years and upwards. 

'The principle of wuzeefa” was only applied to the two first classes, and to the second 
only when under cultivation. 

I'he lands of each class were divided into best, middling, and bad; the produce of a 
beegah (five^eigths of an acre) of each sort was added togedier, and a third of tliut was 
considered to be the average produce of a beegah of pouiej o> peruwiy laud. One-third of 
this average was the share at the State. On checher land only two-fifths of the average 
produce was paid, and less on bunjer. 

The tax was paid either in money or kind, the money commutation being fixed at the 
average prices of 10 years, and the settlement was established for 10 years. 

g 'races of this setdenient were discoverable in the Deccan within the last 30 years, and 
uzerat to a still later period.] 

6.59. 4 K Mr. 
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Appendix, No. 4. Mr. Miiikliam sets down the whole of Akbar’s (land ?) revenue in A.D. 1696, at only 

- 9,67,03,610 rupees (0,670,351 f.). Me thus contrasts the yield of particular provinces in 

Akbar’s time with our own (1858):— 


rEOVINOB, 


I.uid Revenue 
ia 

Akbai'N Time, 
A.I>. IfiOO. 


Under the KngUib, 
A.D. 18&8. 


BBMAIIKS. 


lU. 


III. 


1. Bengal and Oriiia 

2. Bohar . ■ 

8. Allababad 


1,50,58,247 

&w,m 


} 


3,55,10,000 


50,58,074 


Mr. Markham aaya the aaMtenwat of Akbar 
on all land now under eultivation, would 
doubio the preaeut revenue in Bengal. 


4 . Agra {excluaive of Scindia'i 
aeut territory.) 


pre- 


72,33,340 


3,82,41,930 


5. Delhi 

G. Berar 


1,60,43,180 


1,60,56,082 


Saugor and Nurbodda 
Territory: 
61,30,200 


Much of Berar now belonga to the Nium. 


7. Khandciah 

8. Gnzerat - 

9. ladiore - 

10. Mooltan - • 

11. Tatta - 


Totaj. 



20,00,000 

11,09,190 

1 3,01,31,720. 


8,97,67,010 


21,00,000 

91,75,510 


Punjab: 
2,00,45,510 


Sind: 
29,07,720 


The Bngliah revenue of Gnzerat ii derived 
from only about one>fanrth of Akbar’s 
province of that name. 


About one-lwcntieth was on an average deducted from the revenue in Akbnr’s accounts 
for “jogeers,” or rent-free lauds, granted to public servants, and for “ stiyni^hals,” or 
afisigrniients of rent for charitable purposes, 

Akbar’s returns were in “ dams,” 40 to one rupee. 

Akbar’s rupee was 174’4 graims troy, oue-fifteciilb more than the present rupee. 'This 
has been taken into account by Mr. Markliani in comparing the English revenue with 
Akbar’s. 

Mr. Miirklmra concludes from bis eoiuparisoii, that though the Government demand is 
now much lighter than in Akhar’s time, the land lax in some dislricts produces nearly a 
third more ^laii it did then. 'I’lial the lea.ses now are generally for 20 or 30 years instead 
of 10, as then ; and in Bengal, kc., the present assesnients are permanent 

[But, for an accurate comparison, it would be necessary to take into account the dif¬ 
ferent purchasing value of the rupee in Akbur’s time, us compared with the present. It 
would appear that in Akhtir’s lime the rupee would purchase on an average about 115 lbs. 
of wheat, whereas it will pureJiase only about 47 lbs. now in Bengal, the cheapest province 
in India, and little more than half that quantity in Bombay. 

A common day labourer could in Akbar’s time, be hired for about 1 i d. per diem; he would 
now expect about 4i d. in Bengal, and id. in Bombay. If the same proportions held good 
in other things, Akbar’s revenue would appear to be comparatively far higher than ours.] 


28 April 1871. 


(signed) 


B. W. Frme. 
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Appendix, No. 6. 


DIGEST of the last Annual Fouest Reports from each Government, with 
a Summary of the whole in a Tiibulated Form, by Charles B. Phillimore, 
called for by the Chairman of tho Committee on Indian Finance; 

TooKTtiEii wren 

STATEMENTS as to tho Results of Forest Administratio.v, and tho Sources 
from which the Revenue is derived; in order to satisfy Questions Nos. 
2222 to 2228, put by the Committee of the House of Commons on Indian 
Finance, 26th April 1871. 


India Office, 

June 1871. 


} 


CiIAULES B. PlIILUMORE. 


LIST. 


RAOBS. 

Diosst of the liMt Annual Forest Reports . .028 

Appendix, No. 1.651 

Containing— 

Statement showing tho Result of Forest Operations in the several Administrations of 
British India for a series of Years to 1809-70 (inclusiveV with such distinctions 
as it has been possible to supply, taken from the Annual Reports - - - 661 

Also, 

A Statement of the General Results for nil India (omitting Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts, and Mysore), from ieo.'!-4 to the Estimate lor 1871-2, taken from the ’ 
Forest Budget Estimate for that Year - - - • - • * -651 


Appendix, No. 

Containing— 

Tabular Statements showing tho Amounts realised by, and paid on account of, 
different Classes of Timber received on Government account in British Burraah, 
from 1884-5 to 1860-70 . 

Also, 

Statements of the Receipts of the Forest Department in the several Administrations 
for the Year 1808 - 0 , show-ng how the Revenue is derived from all Sources; 
and (^tinguishing, in as far as is possible, the Timber whicli has been cut down 
by Individuals under Licenses, and showing bow much has been realised by the 
Timber, and how much by the Licenses .- • 


0.S9. 
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DIGEST of the last Annual Forest Reports from each Government, with a Stjmmart 
of the whole in a Tabulated Form, by Charles li. PhilUmore. 


LIST. 


Paec 


Pun 


Introductory g28 

Britiali Burmah -■> r 628 

Oudh ‘ - -1 Under Governor Gono-J e.'JS 

Central Provinces - ( rnl in Council - -1 634 

Coorjf - - -J 1. (J 30 

Punjab, under Lieutenant Governor - - 63" 

» North Westeni Provinces, under Lieutenant 
Governor ....... C39 

Benpal, tinder Lieutenant Governor - - .041 

Madras, under Governor in Council at Madras 642 


Bombay - - -/Under Governor In ”> 642 

Sindh - - . Council at Bombay j 643 

Administered for Na-^ 
tive States by Gover-1 644 
nor General In Ooun-f 645 
ciL 1 


Summary, in Taimlar Form - - . « 647 

Fiiiancia’l Statement, Madras, 1869-70 - - 648 

Extract from Madras Report • - - . 640 


ll.vderabad( Assigned [ 
Districts) - -< 

Mysore - - -I 


The forests of India arc preserved under the conviction lhat tliey are necessary for the 
generul welfare of the country, botli forcliuinte, objects, and for a due supply of timber and 
fuel, iiidepemlently of any annual cash profit which may be derived from them. It is not 
doubted however that, under skilled und careful inana.i'cment, a considerable surplus 
revenue will ultimately be obtained from tliis source. It may in course of time come to be, 
as the fiovernmcnt of India has expressed it, one of the most important sources of wealth 
for tlic inhabitants of the country. 

As it is, the gross revenues have steadily increased sinoe 1863-4, when the accounts 
were first separately kept; ai.d although the expenditure has largely increased, it is because 
tiaiued establishments were necessary from the damaged condition in which, through long 
nr-gleet, the forests hatl been sufl’ered to fall. 

Including the Mysore anil Berar forests .(the profit of whidi docs not accrue to the 
British Government), and taking Bombay and Sindh separately, there are 12 administra¬ 
tion.', one for each province. 

The (iovcnimeut of India has an Inspector General, who advises the Government gene¬ 
rally on all mutters connected with the forests throughout India. He has also under his 
control and siipervi.sioii the forests of the chief commissionerships: Burmah, Oudh, Central 
Provinces, Ooorg, Mysore, and Hyderabad. But he possesses little power of interfering 
with (he forests under the l.ieuteiiaiit Governorships (Bengal, Puajab, North Western 
Provinces), afid no power of controlling and directing operations in Madras and Bombay, 
to which Sindh is annexed. 

For each of tliesc administrations an annual report, detailing the operations of tlte year, 
is prepared by the chid olheor of each admiiiislralioii. These arc carefully reviewed I>y. 
the Governor General, or by the Governors or Lieutenant Governors. 

All annual Forest lludget is also prepared and submitted to the Government of India, 
who serulinisc it with great particularity. While necessary establishments are liberally 
sanctioned, the greatest economy in management by cimtioliing officers is insisted on. 

These yearly reports and the yearly Hudget Kslimate are laid before the Secretary of 
Slate in Council as they arrive, like the documents belonging to any of the other subjects 
under the llevenue liepartmeiit; und such circumBtaiicos us seem specially to require 
attc'idioii are pointed cut, many of those notices being embodied in the reply which is sent 
to India. 

One great item of expense now being incurred is for the demarcation of the forests, the 
vast ureas cf which have been very little known. It is a work of importance, as it will 
enable the Government to concentrate, and so to economise, eslablishmeiits and labour. 
Not much lias been yet uccomplisited, but the work is proceeding steadily in almost all 
parts of India. 

'file only legislative enaetment for the tulmiiiisiraiion of the forests is Act VII. of 1866, 
wiiich enables administrations to frame rules lor the protection and management of their 
forests, with consent of the Government of India. This Act has not proved sufficient, 
and another has been prepared, which has not yet passed into a law. It U understood 
that it will remove all legal obstacles to conservancy.' 


British Burmah. 

The reports for 1868-9 and 1869-70 were recently received together. They are drawn 
up by Captain Seaton, die conservator, an officer of the Madras'Staff Corps, who entered 

the 
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tbe Forest Department, and was one of the first to avail himself of the arrangements made 
in 1666 to enable British officers to study forestry m France and Germany. 

The delay in sending in the report for 1668-9 arose from its containing an historical 
account of tlie forests of the province, and of the early measures adopted for their con¬ 
servancy, the difficulty of obtaining the statistical dath which it contains, and of printing 
it in Burinnh. 

The following is a summary of the preliminary matter 

The civil divisions of the province are Arakan, Tenasserim, and Pegu ; the first two 
conquered in 1826, and the last, with double the population of ihe other two, in 1853. 

Of the total area of 80,081,660 acres, that portion belonging to forests has been roughly 
estimated at,— 

Acres. 

Teak producing forots . - . 1,634,060 

Forest void of leak " * “ 2,045,900 

4,480,000 =: 7,000 square miles. 


And low-lying forest land and land occupied by— 

12,645 towns and villages - - _ 20,007,498 acres. 

Of the 7,000 square miles 2,307 are estimated to be teak localities. 

In Arakan, forest conservancy has hitherto been n stricted to certain rules. It is a 
narrow tract of chiefly hilly country, extending over the western spuis of the Araean Yuma 
Range, and is administered by the district officers for protecting the iron-wood tree. A 
report on the Arakan forests has been prepared by Mr. Sclilicli, but has not been sent on 
to the Governinent of India, ponding the receipt of opinions called for upon it. 

The Pegu division is the largest and most important, comprising the whole area watered 
by the Irrawaddy fiotn the frontier to the sea-board, as well as portions of the Sittang 
Valley, east and west sides. It contains Ihe three main divi>i<)ns : Rangoon, Tharrawaddie, 
and Sittang ; as well as the I’rome division; to which is altached tin; forests to the west of 
the Irrawaddy. The richest teak localities arc situaled on ilie hills between the Iriawaddy 
and Sittang rivers; those lo the west being inferior in extent, and as respects the growth 
of the tree. 

The Tenasserim division einbracos the western side of the Salween from the Pahehoung 
to the Tlioungyeen river, and the whole of the eomitry bciweeti the Thouogyeeii in the 
east, the Bay of Bengal on the wi st, tin? Siamese boundary on the south, as w’cll as the 
lower portion of the eastern Siitang Valley. 

The leak forests are under one divisional charge, and, though of laige exteni, arc inueli 
less valuable in mature timber than those in tlic Pegu division. 

The effects of the large consumption of firewood by steamers on the Irrawaddy, eng 
being the wood chiefly uSed, are beginning to he observed along the hanks of the 
river. 

The low'ermixed forests contain bamboos, padonk (foreart wheels), pynkadoc (the iron- 
WOod), pymniu, kauyin. 'I’he Siitang forests sup|)ly Ihitiiec, thitmi, tliilpyou, thingan. 
The Attarun, Dhanidaiuce, and Lhyneho.iy ioivsls eontaiu these woods, and also 
Koungmlioo. 

Of forest produce the authorities in some localities reserve the riglit of ta: ping the 
thitseo, or black varnish tn^e, and of collcciing beeswax. 

In July 1827 the Oovernment sent Dr. Wallich to leport on these I’orests, a.nd directed 
that they should be held as Coveriminiit jiroperly and jirotceted. 

In 1829, the attempts to work on Government account not having been satisfactory, 
Mr. Maingy, the commissioner, gave up tire Attaran forests to private enterprise, under 
restrictions as to felling, and placing a duty of !;> per cent, oii the timber. 

In 1833 a small native csiublishmenl for planting purposes and eoiiservaticy was 
sanctioned. 

In 1837-8 Dr. Heifer reported that the forests were being exterminated under the license 
system; and more stringent rules were drawn up hy Captain Trciiicnhere, superiiiteudent 
of forests, in 1841 and 1842. 

In 1647 the Court of Directors prohibited the ceding of forest-holdings in perpetuity, 
and ordered tbe reservation ol'certain forests for Government. 

In 1848 the present scale of duty was auiliorised : <1 rupees for each log of 6 feet girth, 
brought down the Attaran, and Jis.2. 12. for each lug brought down Dthev rivers. Dr. 
Falconer was deputed to these forests in January 1649, and made a valuable report upon 
them. 

On the annexation of Pegu Dr. McClelland was sent as superiiiteiulcnt of forests. In 
1063 a notification by Colonet Phayre declared all the forest in the province to be the 
property of Government, and steps were taken to enforce tliis right. 

Mr. D. Brandis assamed charge in 1856, and continued in function until he was 
summoned to Calcutta in 1863, and appointed inspector general. During his incumbency 
of tbe office he accomplished much towards putting the forests on a sound system of 
conservancy. Rules were promulgated in October ~l 886, which were revised 'in 185». 

., 0.69. ' 4 K 3 Among 
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Among other points, they fixed the rate of duty to be levied on timber brought to Kadofl 
tor export from foreign states. Mr. Brandis ntauguraled a regular working plan, under 
which the teak forests were divided into six minor divisions, in each of which one«fourUi of 
the avniiabie first-class trees were to be killed nnnunlly, it being reckoned that a rotation 
of 24 years would Buthce to allow second-class teak (4 feet 8 inches girfh) to attain to 
first-class size. 

Suhsetiuent rules were drawn up under Act Vil. of 1866. In 1808 the Timber Revenue 
Establishment at Kadoe was amalgamated with the Forest Department. 

In 1866 so little timber was left in the Atlaran forests that it was resolved to grant 
permits for 30 years to such as had ])reviously had permits to cut timber, called in the 
lanatiage of the country •* letmhats,” anti even to allow them to purchase their plots. 

Mr. Leeds succeeded Mr. Brandis in his charge of tliese forests in 1888, and Captain 
Seaton was appointed to them on Mr. Leeds’ lemoval to Bengal, in 1868. 

The present estab'.isliment consists of one conservator, three deputy conservators of two 
grades, eight assistant conservuiors in tnrec aradcs. 

The fort St operation of girdling, blasting rocks, and clearing streams were suspended, 
owing to the general finaiiciiil difFiculties of the year. As oltserved by the Chief Com¬ 
missioner, lliis is unfortunate for a revenue-producing department, and the fact that tho 
nioro spent on extraclion of timber the more revenue would accrue; had money been 
granted it would liuve increased the revenue for 1870-71, 

In the tlivisions of IVgti, valuation surveys, to ascertain the number of trees, per acre, 
their sizes, and eoiilents, wore conttuued, together with exjteriments to ascertain their ages. 
The result obtained for tlie latter was that the average age of a first-class tree of six feet 
girth wii> shown to be 124’.5 years. Topographical surveys and maps were in progress. 

The clearings made in the year for plantations, in extension of the main teak plantations 
in the Rangoon, '1 harruwaddie, and Sittiing divisions, embrace an area of upwards of 513 
acres, an inc rease of more than S»6 acres above the area planted in 1800 ; 20G acres of tliis 
extent were IK ur ToiliigliiH). The average cost of the latter is less than of the other plan¬ 
tations, al'out 2/. or 2/. 14a'. tho acie. The Government regard the progress in plantations, 
upon the whole, as exceedingly satisfactory; operations arc being concentrated on three 
main divisiunal plantations. 

In llangooii (livision the plantations wliieii have been made within the last tliree years 
cover 327 acres. A hie in the oldest of them did considerable mischief in the year. 

Siisaiutiui, cotton, chillies, sweet jioiatocs, and other crops are planted with the teak, and 
yield a small return, hlians are employed as cultivators. Karens and Burmese also, now 
that they begin to understand the system, show readiness to lake to plantation work. 

In the Tluirrawaddie tlivisiou the aieii jd-.iiited seems to be 3U4 acres, and in the Sittang 
division 714 aeres. Statements arc given of tin: cost, extent planted, and of the average 
iiunilier of tre< s per acre. 

The lotal area planted witli teak in five years (1805-70) was 1,012 acres, at a total cost, 
exehidiiig returns from sales of crops raised on tlie ground, of 0,473 I., or about 6 I. 8 s. 
the acre, as far as the work has gone. Former c\perimentaJ plantations extend over 
121 aele^; and', with the .'idditiou for this year, 513 acres; the lotal extent is about 
1,648 acres. 

The Goveninieiit deprecate a proposal advocated by the local administration to concen¬ 
trate all planting operations near Katigoon. In some respects they admit that the plan 
commends itself, but they observe that it would be a pity to abandon or restrict the opera¬ 
tions near near Toiingoo, where the work has been done at a low rate, and where it is pro¬ 
bable that the «'Osi will be still farther diminished. 

The (Toveninieiit remark, “Good soil, the vicinity of water coinraunication suitable for 
the trail'port of timber, and the facility for procuring the needful labour, appear to be 
the principal points to look to in the selection of l.and for plantations;” and annexed to 
the report is a correspondenre of some length on the development of teak plantations, and 
the dfm areal inn of reserves, reviewed by the Guveinmeiit; but the principal features seem 
' to lx; shown in the repoit, which is of subserpicnt date. 

The Government of India have expressed a strong opinion (as the Secretary of State 
has also done) adverse to a proposal for relying solely on planting, and giviigr up the main¬ 
tenance and reproduction of the natural iorcsts. They repeat tliat with so large an extent 
of country uncultivated, and so small a po])uluiion, such a measure cannot be necessary. 
Tliey say lliat, besides teak, there are valuable forests of iron-wood, catechu, thingan, and 
other trees, and they lay down the followin'^ principles, which it may be well to quote: 
“The icscrves must be sufficient to supply the future requirements of the trade; existing 
cultiTation and all private lights must be most scrupulously respected; but, all valuable 
teak forests and forests of other kinds, which are not occupied, and in which no private 
rights exist, must be l eservcd as State forests. Not to reserve such forests, because settlers 
.may cveiittially desire to occupy the land for cultivation, would amount to a needless Waste 
of a most valuable property, whicfi has already yielded a very large net revenue to the 
State, and on the maintenance of which, to a certain extent, kn important bade def)ei^a. 
The Government of India will he ready to pant the needful funds for the extension of 
plantations on u^much larger scale than has been attempted at present, as soon as expeci- 
dice has shown that they can be formed and maintained at a moderate outlay per aeie; 
but to rely on plantations alone would in every way be motlt imprudent; and under alt 
circumstances, the natural resources of the forests must be carefully husbanded until the 
plantations arrive at maturity.” 
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In the correspondence above referred to, the Government point out that whereas it is 
proposed to work up the plantations to 30,000 acres to secure an annual out*turn of 
24,000 tons of timber, the yield of timber in the Biitish territory has l)ee»t from 33,000 to 
62,200 independently of the importation of upwards of 10u,U0(t tuna, so that witlioot the 
last'iiamed sources of supply, 30,000 acres would only supply u small portion of tho re> 
quirenients of the trade. 

Progress WHS made in 1868-6 and in 1866-70 in inducing the “ya ” cultivators to plant 
teak along with ihcir ordinary crops in suitable^ places, by which means it is br>()ed to 
resuscitate the older teak forests. 'I'he inducements which it is proposed to hold out to 
them, but which are not yet sanctioned, are a payment ot lo rupees j)cr acre fttr each acre 
well covered with teak plants, and remission of enpitutiun tax. 

Steps have been taken to prepare for the establishment of railway fuel reserves, and to 
ascertain the quantity of wood available along the line of the proposed Rangoon and 
Prome Railway. 

Ill the Prome plantations of 12 years standing, tho average girth of tho trees in dificront 
elevations is found to vary between 2f32 inches on level ground, to 15‘70 on the crest of 
the hills; and the height from 48 to 38 feet. ^ 

Attempts have been made by Mr. Graham, with the assistance of two Karen lads who 
had been trained in the Ncilgharries, to propagate the chinchona by cuttings. These 
promise to be successful, whereas the attempts with seed failed. 

The introduction of ipecacuanha is also to be tried, wlien plants can bo s|)aied from 
Calcutta. 

The demarcation of Government reserves is being urged on with a view of preventing 
breaches of forest rules, and of excluding the natives (who practice what is called “ ya,” 
or “toungya,” i.e., burning the foicst for the sake of r.iillivatiiig one or two crops out of 
the ashes) from the forests. I'lie destruction caused in the lust year by this method is 
described in paragraphs 10 to 33 of Captain Seaton’s Report. The Chief Commissioner 
lays great stress on the trouble which the interference with this rude habit of the peojile 
causes them. The Government of India, however, point out that the rules prcvcotiug this 
process have been in force since 18.56, and that only within the last two years have any 
complaints been proininently brought lo notice; that tl*<.’y are most anxious to encourage 
the increase of the population and of cultivation in Hurmah ; but tliat this can be clU cted 
without giving up the more valuable teak localities. The teiik-])roducing forests aie shown 
to form only a small pro|)ortion of the uncultivated land of the province, “ and tbc preser¬ 
vation of a sufficient area of the more valuable forests is a mutter of necessity, not a matter 
of choice.” In parts of tlic country where no other land is available, it mey be right to 
permit the extension of permanent cultivation at the expense of ilie teak Itirests, but in 
ordinary cases it is difiienlt to understand that there should he liardhhi|) ami trouble to the 
people in prohibiting the extension of cultivation in teak localiiies. All tiie aullioriliis are 
agreed on the necessity of proceeding as rapidly ns possible with demarcation. As largo 
a staff of officers as possible is to be employed in the Bronie division this year. 

Ill the year under notice the final demarcation of 25,8(10 acres, or 4()‘1I12 square miles 
was sanctioned by the locargovermueut, besides pn liminaiy dcmnrcalioiis. 

The yield of timber from British forests during the year 186!)-7(i was a fair one:— 



Logs. 

1 

Tons. 

By Government Contractors and Guverumeiit Agency in the 
Tharrawoddie and Rangoon Divisions. 

13,004 

12,044-9 

Sleepers ....... .. 

1 

6,429 

450-2 

Seashore Drift and Miscellaneous • - - 

3,365 

3,055-« 

By Permit Holders ..... . . 

32,017 

23,692-0 

Total - - . 

66,366 

39,843-6 


The yield would have been as great as in 1808—9, which was an unusually large one, but 
a larger (mantity of timber was “ neaped ” in the lower course of the various lorosit. 
Streams. The department realised 11. 13. a log net; according to usual rates, Al.y. 4. 4 . 
more than it would have done at a public sale, by converting 476 logs of secoud-cluss and 
unsound timber into 3,336 sleepers for tbe Bombay market at a steam saw-mill; 98 tons 
of planking and scantling were also obtained, which found a ready sale. *Only tlie sound 
portions were converted into sleepers. 

The timber firom beyond the frontier, which paud duty at the Kadoe station, amounted to 
31,986 logs, and 6,863 converted pieces, a decrease of 24,801 logs, and of 17,262 con- 
0.69. 41C 4 verted 
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verted pieces, from the previous year. This large decrease arose chiefly on the timber 
brouglit down by the Salween, and was owing to the disturbed state of the North Bastera 
fron(?cr from the liostiliiics between the Karenees and Siamese Shans; a state of aflairs 
which threatens to drive away the timber trade from Moulmein. ; . 

Tire foreign timber has decreased in three years from fl0,221 logs in 1867-8 to 82,626 in 
186B>0, and 44,202 in 1868-70. The British timber brought down by the Irrawaddy and 
the Sittang was also loss than in 1860-9, owing to the very small rainfall in the upper 
forests having stranded many of the logs. The number of logs, however, including the 
balance of the previous year, cleared at the Kadoe station was 77,860, or 7,362 in excess of 
the quantity entered ; the quantity left on hand in 1869-70 was refuse, chiefly unfit for 
shipment 

The average price realised by contractors and Government agency, timber per log was 
Rs. 28. 3., anil per ton Rs. 29. 10.; and the net revenue Rs. 7. 1. the log, Rs. 13. 9, the 
ton. Permit timber gives n profit of Rs, 6. 7. the log, and Rs. 8. 11. the ton. 

It is noted as satisfactory that the average yearly out-turn of timber of the nine years 
preceding 18fl«-9, was 10,736 tons; whereas the out-turn in 1868-9 was 21,339, and in 
1809-70^16,151 tons, nearly, representing the yield of four seasons in two. 

'J'he finnncial results were fitvourublc, although tlie Budget Kstiuiatc of expenditure had 
been exceeded by 4,400 1. Tire excess is accounted for l>y extended operations, the out¬ 
turn of timber having been exceptionally large in the two years, and proportionable out¬ 
lay being required for transport. Plaiitatiuiis also and coiumunications were higher. I'he 
excess over the Budget Estnnaic of receipts, 73,000 exceeded the excess in expenditure. 

The cash receipts and expenditure of toe year in the several provinces were:— 


DlYlSlOH. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure, 
inclusive 
of Direction. 

Surplus. 

i 

Deficit. 


R^. a. p. 

Rs. ' a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Prome .... 

.38,(100 6 - 

10,640 15 - 

27,469 6 - 

mmms 

Thiivruwaililic and Rangoon - 

6,36,148 - 0 

3,39,041 7 6 

1,06,606 9 - 


Sitbiiig .... 

92,305 1 0 

34,326 - 9 

67,079 - 0 

. 1 .. 

Salween - - ‘ - 

1,15,410 If. 4 

13,037 12 - 

1,02,873 3 4 


Kadoe .... 

1 

2,04,011 .6 - 

17,836 12 - 

1,86,176 9 - 

— 

Total - - - Rjt. 

9,84,875 11 4 

4,16,.381 16 3 

6,09,493 12 1 

— 


From the surplus, 56,949 is 
422 leaving the net revenue:— 

llimie, or Forests 
Kadoe, or Foreign 


to be deducted for allowances, re-funds, and drawbacks, 

! £. 

. 44,465 

.12,071 


Or 21 , 027 /. over the estimated Budget 
surplus. 

But from this must he deducted the less value 
of Stock. 

Leaving - - - £. 


66,526 


6,672 


60,954 


As the actual surplus of the year’s operations. 


OpoH Forests. 

The Report is by Capliiiu E. S. Wood, the conservator, who left India on sick leave 
shortly after he had sent it in. 

The area of the lands under the department was much the same as in the previous year, 
the only adiliiions being 3,70.3 acres in Kheree, and 2,447 in Gondah, both made over for 
fuel reserves. 

It is intended to transfer to the dej)artment certain tracts in the Kheree district south of 
the Sardab, which many years ago were grunted for cultivation, hut in which the conditions 
of the grants have not been fulfilled, the area is estimated at f82,737 acres, or nearly 285 
square mites. Orders, it appears, have lately been issued for fnaking over 10,900 of these 
acres. When it may be inexpedient to disturb the present cultivators, they are to be con¬ 
tinued under leases fttim the conservator. TJie whole tract is said to be better suited to the 
growth of sill than to cultivation. 

The forest establishment is beginning to work " pretty fairly,” hut at present there are 
few really good men ns mngers. Captain Wood, however, hopes in time to find some. 

Cimservancy is being introduced very gradually indeed into the province, with regard to 

the 
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the requirements of the populution, and their prescriptive rights. Where these have not Appendix No. 6. 

existed before, they are not to be created. A commission is to he appointed to settle them, 

but it is useless to appoint one until after the boundaries have been finally decided. It is Oudli. 

the minor forest produce whicii is chiefly affected by such claims. This year it was leased — 

as in the previous year. The talookdars in the neighbourhood are generally the contractors, 

so that even if they do not kee]) to the terms few complaints are made to tnc officers. 

The miscellaneous forest produce was leased for 7,479 1 . instead of 6,535 1 . A larger 
amount would have been obtained if the Rajah ofBulrampoor had not had a farming lease. 

When the regular settlements are completed, a better arrangement can be made. The 
same sums may not be obtained when most of the dead, fallen, and standing trees have 
been taken out. On the utlicr hand, the smaller wood will be more valuable, as there will 
be a market at liyraiighat for fuel, and the navigation is being improved. 

The rules of sale for forest produce in Ondh arc appended to the report; separate Ica-ses 
must be taken for the three different kinds of produce :— 

1. Dry Worjd. 

a. Graxing. 

3. Minor Forest Produce. 

The Government reserve to itself the right of catcliing wild elephants. 

The sale of inowah, fruit and flowers, takes place separately in March or Ajrril. 

The third article comprehends the collection and sale of all gums, resins, wax, Ironey, 
lac, fruits, and seeds (except tiiose of the reserved woods and mowah), flowers (except 
mowah), the unclaimed skins and horns of ail animals dying in the forest, shells, minerals, 
prepared or unpi’eparcd, grasses for ropes, thitcliing, and domestic purposes; and roots, 

Stems, leaves of plants not classed as reserved. 

The revenue survey is still incomplete. Major Anderson has been making nrraiigements 
during the cold weather for determining tlic boundary which follows the watershed between 
Nepal and Ondh in the (rondah and Baraich divisions. 

Valuation surveys to ascertain the number of trees per acre have been taken for the last 
three years in the Khercc division. The acreage surveyed in that time (544 acres) shows 
3*65 fiist-class, and 5'534 second-class trees the acre, with plenty of younger trees to take 
their places. 

In Baraich the surveys show a want of young trees, but when the first-class trees have 
been felled and the block closed for some time, seedlings may spring up. 

Experiments also went on to ascertain the ages of trees. 

Lines were cut to stop fires in the forests, sowings were made of khair (acacia catechu), 
a lately reserved wood, and of sissoo. A plantation of the large hollow sort of bamboo was 
made near the Sohelee, and is doing well. The Government of India commend this 
measure, and say that the bamltoos bhuuld be cultivated in ail forest distiicis, where the 
conditions are favourable, and they are not indigenous. 

One of the most important operations of the year to the future profit of the forests was 
the rendering the Sohelee river available for the transit of timber, by removing intircdimcnts 
from its course; considerable progress was made towards this object. The use of the 
Sardah, a most unmanageable river liar the purpose, can now be dispensed with. Tlie eflect 
has been already to reduce the rate of contract; half the number of carls can be dispensed 
with, or double the work done with the same number; uinl, even putting aside the le.“s cost 
of rafting by llie Sohelee, about 1,000 1 . annually will be saved in laud carriage. More¬ 
over, the officer in cirarge of tlie division can himself supervise the work, which he could 
not well do on the Sardah, and not at all on the Kinrhout route. 

Captain Wood reported that very little oxjrense would make the roads fit for traction 
engines, which Ire hoped ere long to see doing the principal pait of the carriage of timber 
and fuel. Acting upon this suggestion, the Government of India re«iucsted the Secretary 
of State to commission Captain Wood to inquire into the possibility of obtaining a suitable 
engine in England. Tliis has been done, but bis report lias not yet been received. 

Little timber was brought out in the year owing to tiro change from tlie Sardah route; 
but the slock was much increased. 

Two thousand nine hundred and forty-two trees were lelled, and some more which wore 
to be reckoned in next yeai’s account. The timber promises to be good, but the logs had 
to be cut to suit the carters, who will not cart them beyond a certain length ; 3,193 logs 
were carted out of the forests during the year. 

Captain Wood thinks that the estimate of die annual yield, which in his last report he 
had fixed at 3,000 or 4,00o trees, can be very much increased, when more data us to the 
growth of trees have been obtained. 

A plan of timber operations for 1870-71, and 1871-72, is added to the report. For an 
expenditure of 5,000 /. in the last of these years, he expected to sell 0,925 1. 

But little timber was brought from Nepal during the year. 

0.59. 4 L 
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Tlic financial results for the year were 

£. 

Timber at Depots - - * - - * - 2,422 

Miscellaneous, including sale timber removed by pur¬ 
chasers, permit fees, grazing dues, sale of fruits, &c., 
confiscated timber, fines and forfeitures - - - 8,260 

10,602 

Expenditure _ - - - 10,517 

Balance ----- 166 

Excess of assets at end of year over those at commence¬ 
ment 4,3.'>5 


Profit of the Year - - - £. 4,520 


The officers etuployed under Captain Wood were Captain Losuck, Mr. Ponsonby, and 
Mr. I'orrest. 


Central Puovinces. 

The forest report on tlie Central Provinces for 1800-70 is by Mr. Jacob, officiating for 
the conservator, Captain Doveton, who is at home on sick leave. 

The only important operation of the year was tlie supply of 50,000 sleepers to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Conijiaiiy. The exertions and arrangeinonts made to effect this 
operation within a limited time are much commended; but they absorbed much of the 
time of the officers, caused a considerable expenditure on forest roads, and, from the 
limitation as to time; the price paid for them, Rs. 5. 12. 1. a sleeper, did not cover the 
expenses, accurate results are to be given when fhe tninsaction is quite closed. It is stated 
that there were 4,45U trees felled, which yielded 82,617 sleepers, equalling 130,568 cubic 
feet of timber, on an average of 29 cubic feet per log, and it is calculated that, if removed 
in log, this tiinlu r would have yielded 45 cubic feet per tree, or nearly half as much more 
than the quantily represented by sleepers. 22,774 first class sleepers were landed at Jubbul- 
porc by the 31st of Marcli. 

The Sal Forests of the Meikul and Kymore Ranges are lho.se from which these sleepers 
seem to have been chiefly brought, on which account expense in opening communicattons 
was incurred. 

When the demand for timber has sufficiently cxjianded, the Nerbudda (most of the 
tributaries of whr(;h flow through the most licuvily timbered portions of the northern division) 
will, when two ulistructlons between Mundia and Juhbulporc arc removed, form a most 
valuable aitcry for the export of timber. 

The forests are partitioned into five divisions: northern, southern, eastern, western, and 
Cl iitrai. They arc dividetl into reserved ami unreserved. 

A report by Mr. R. Thompson,, giving a geological and statistical description of the 
country coiiipriserl in the northern division, was sent in, of which Mr. Jacob cites the chief 
points. There are eight reserves in this division. 

Operations in the central division were ciiicfly in connection with the fiuul demarcation, 
and administration of Sautpoora reserves. Progress has been made towards rotation 
inanagemont. 

In the western division, there aie seven reserves, which cover an area of 2,000 square 
^niles. ' prequent changes of officers bad hindered the enforcing of systematic conservancy. 
The proportion of timbered country is I'S iicres jrer head of the population. It is stated 
that Buimah teak is procurable at Bombay at Rx. 1 , 4. (2 ». Orf.) per foot, and that the 
cost (if delivery would not increase the cost more than 4 annas a foot. The former rates • 
for the timber from lire Nerbtidda Valley (from 8 annas to Rs. 2. 8.) cannot compete with 
tin- Buiniah teak at the price mentioned; ami mncli of the stock is of an inferior quality, 
and deteriorates rapidly. Mr. Jacob therefore advocates quick sales at lower prices. 

The general situation of the eastern division, and tlie remoteness of the more valuable 
areas of forest, and various circumstances, combine to narrow the spirere of operations. 
The time has not yet come when the large timbered areas of this division can lie worked 
remuneratively. 

Fires were e.xcluded from the Hathibarcc Forest. 

/*Tlie Panabaras, a leased forest, presents a very favourable field for professional manage¬ 
ment since the whole of the boundaries ha- been clearly and disthictly ilefined. 

In the southern division operations were confined to the enumeration of growing stock 
and the collection of timber in depfits from the Aheree Forest. The survey preparation of 
maps, enumeratian of timber, and experiments to ascertain growth and decay have all been 
brought to a close. The number and size of trees in the Bemaram and Mirkulloo Forestn 
lire given. They contain teak and slieshnm (sissoo). ' 

Plantaiiong, 
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Plantations, as the followin!^ Ttible relating to tlte three principal ones shows, arc very 
expcnsivp, as yet, in the Central Provinces. 


Division. 

Plantation. 

Area, 

■ Acres. 

1 

1 

.Nuralier 

of 

Plants. 

! 

Total 1 
Cost. j 

! 

Cost ]ier 
Acre. 



! 

j 

1 

Rs. 

Rn. 

Northern - - - 

Garhakota 

- 1 15 

1 

0,98‘i 

4,383 

S9‘2 

Ditto ... 

Ahcrcc 

. 1 50 

41,190 

13,939 

249 

Western - 

Bankalmrda - 

-! 40 

i 

1 

18,418 

7,806 

190 
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Rs. 

The total outlay on Plantatiotiii in the Central Pro- i 
vinccs appears to have been IVoin ls«4-f» to 18(i8-9. 

Add outlay of 1800-70 .} ‘21,327 

Total - - - Jls. ] £i.-,,i)4!» 

In the Eastern Division, uiention is made of a plantation of loo acres, on wliicli about 
88,000 trcea had been pianCd. Statements, slimving the distribution of this expenditiiro 
and other particulars, are called for. 

Pires have been excbulcd for three successive \ear,s IVoni two reserves (.lugimindel f>3 
square miles, and Chooliarecgogur eight sr^uare miles); and lor Hve years from one (llorce, 
62 square miles). 

Marked success aliended the manageiiu nt of tlic unresirveti lorests. Tlic total receipts 
lor the year were :11,4H0/. a^jainst ‘iliOKi/, in ls(>h-9, an iueiea^e oi' 0 , 07 : 1 /. 'J'he 
increased income it was remarkiul, m a yeai siu-ceediiig one of unusual picssure, is evidence 
of prosperity among the agricultural classe.-. The Cliicf (..‘omraissioner, Mr. Alorris, 
ascribes this (avourable result also, lu some meusui^e, t.» a better system of management 
adapted to the conditions and circumstances of the several districts. 

The fi/rnicr practice was for the deputv cumniissioner to buisc oat unnnally the right of 
working these forests. This threw them into the hamfs of .Hpeculatoi .s, and led to opiu ession 
of the agricultural population. A system of commutation has been adopted, Ity winch the 
right of collecting the principal aiticles of daily consumption, grass, fuel ami small tiiviber 
tor domestic and tigricultur..l purposes, is si cured to the agricultural populatiim t>y |)aym( ut 
of a fixed annual rate. 

•Farming leases sold by auction prevail iu sonic districts; and, in some, licenses arc 
issued. 

The Government of India issues a caution against allowing pic.scriptivc rights to 
spring u|). 

The [irincipiil articles of tlii.s produce are Jac, gum, resin, dyes, Mowah, Rosuli, edible 
fruits, gruxlng due.s. 

In the Godavery District, Colonel Ashbnrner speaks with much confidence (after the 
defects of the system which has jirevaded arc corrected), of realising a large revenue, and 
throwing ojien to the public, large quantities of various produce, hitherto not turned t.> .such 
good account as might be. 

Cajitain Forsyth is ((uoted as giving valuable l.icts as to the prospects of increase iu the 
expoit trade of forest produce by the railway. 

Tile Government instance Burmah, to show that the working ol' tins foiests can be as 
economically performed by Governim ut as by private agency. 

The Chief CominisBioncr concluded his review by a proposed re-organisatiou of (he 
department. 

1. By allowing no timber operations for .some years to come. 

2 . By reducing the area of the reserves. 

3. By re-distributing the divisional charges. 

Government await a full report on these subjects from the Chief Commissioner. Iu coin- 
meuting on the report to the Government of India, the Sccietury of State cautioned them 
not to give up reserves precipitately. 

The financial results of the year were not favourable, although the receipts amounted to 
a larger figure than was reached in any previous year; but the large increase of churges 
0.59. 4 L 2 under 
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under conservancy and working, due almost entirely to timber expenses, more than counter¬ 
balance this large amount. 


£, 


Charges 


47,S18 


Receipts: 

Reserved forests 

Other revenue • 

Unreserved forests - 


£. 

- 4,090 


1,080 


- 31,400 


Cash deficit - - ... 

Less value of Stock at close of Year 

Esccss of onlstnuding sums in 1870 beyond 1860 

Net Profit of the Year - - - .■£. 


88,178 

9,140 

1,684 

11,024 

27,771 

10,747 


The large outstanding sum is owing to the close of the financial year being just the 
season when operations are incomplete, and when there are large balances, both in the shape 
of income for remunerative work, and advances for its jKjrforniance. 

The Secretary of State in his reply (6th February 1871) pointed out the large increase 
of expenditure under the bead of timber expenses, ascribed, as before stated, to the pro¬ 
vision of sleepers within a given time; and directed that losing contracts of the kind should 
not be entered irito in luture. 


CooRo. 

CoorR. >] },(. yvnnunl Report for the fore.sts bf Coorg fo rl869-70 has not yet been rc-ceived. The 

following ))arficulars are taken from the (ieiieral Administration Report of that year:— 

The whole of Coorg proper is rlctted with stately forests. Tlie trees, however, attain their 
gieatr St magnitude on the declivities of the ghats. It is a stupendous ridge, not broken 
or rocky, aiid covered with a rich stratum of mould, in which trees grow to a prodigious size. 
Tliere is a wide extent of forest on the eastern boundary, but its produce, Ihougli not scaiRy 
in grow th, docs not equal that on the chain of mountains. Bamboos in all varieties and of 
the greatest cxcelknce, uie found everyw here ; rattans and reeds, creepers and rare plants, 
frequently form an im])crviou8 undeivvood. 

An interesting list of trees useful for timber, fruit, gums, bark, and fibre, too long to quote 
at length here, is given. The best known arc the jack, black wood, a reca, mangoe, tamarind, 
and datnnicr trees. 

The conservator is Lieutenant Van-Sorceren, who is also conservator for Mysore, and 
there i's an assistant conservator, Mr. E. Ludlow. 

The quantity of timber felled during the year was:— 



Number 

of 

Trees. 


Logs. 

Teak 

443 

Yielding - - - 

1 

886 

Bount! ... 

108 

- ditto ... 

271 

Blackwood 

0 

- ditto - -' - 

0 


The cost of felling is calculated at 1. 3. per log. The teak logs are said to contain 
about 20 cubic feet of wood each. 

The 
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The sandal trees have been taken up with tlieir root^, and the quantity collected is thus 
given:— 



Kandis.* 

Maiitids. 

Seers. 

Billets - 

- 

- 

- 

208 

10 

0 

Roots 

- 

• 

1 

00 

1.7 

30 
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The Coorg kamly 
weigh* 050 lli$. 
English. 


The cost of collection varies in norih and souih Coorg, being from 0 to 7 rupees the 
kandi in the former, ^nd from 0 to 11 in the latter, labour being mure expensive in the 
south and the billets having to be carried long distances to the carts. 

Only 183 logs of teak and three of honn6 were sold during the year; the teak fetched a 
fair price, Us, 1. 2. 6. and upwards per cubic fool. Thirty-eight logs given to the Public 
Works Department are not included in the above. Timber and bamboos, worth l,tK)8 
rupees, were also given for the lines of tlie 8th Regiment, N. I. Further sales were [)OSt- 
poiied as there is a large stock in band. 

Four hundred and fourteen kandis of sainlal wood in billets, and 114 in roots, were sold 
at an average price of Rs. 88. 1, 5. a kandi. 

The proceeds from small wood and bamboos arc smaller iliun in tlie previous year, and 
will be smaller, as two of die jungles are worked out, aii'l the Coorgs are mi'lerselliiig the 
departments. 

The teak nursery at Tittimatti is to be abandoned as the soil is unsuitable. 

The plantation at Karmad is thriving; .50 acres cleared in the previous year were 

t ilanted, and more have been cleared. Preparations for forming a plantation at Rutampilli 
lave been made. 

The attempt to rear sandal trees has failed. In liitiin-, seeds are to be sown broad-cast 
in selected land covered with light brushwood. 

The receipts from fees for licenses for I'elling timber were 5,811) rupees. 

The subedars giant licenses to fell la trees. The fees vary according to die kind of tree, 
from .3 rupees to 20 rupees the tree. '1 he highest rate is only paid for poon trees, sent to the 
Western Conkan for masts of ships. 

The following are the charges for otlier reserved trees; blackwood anjeli, in rupees the 
tree ; ebony, bonne, and trupu, « rupees the tree. 

Slielter was provided for coolies. 

The assistant conservator comiilains of the s:iiull remuneration of the native subordinates 
of the establishment. Complaint is made of the want of forest rules, in consequence of 
which the forest resources of' the country are umeli impaired. Sandal wood has become 
scarce in south Coorg. 

No survey or demarcation of reserves has been commenced. All the roads are ope i 
and there is no guard to check smuggling except in two of the ghats. 

Great otlentioii is being paid to the cultivation of cardamoiiis, on which Mr. Ludlow lias 

f iubtished an instructive little manual. There are 128 caidaiiioiii jungles, some comprising 
urge tracts of land. 

The financial results of the year (Actuals taken from the Budget) were :— 


Receipts 
Charges - 

. 

£. 

10,81.5 

;i,.708 


Surplus - - - £• 

7,507 


Punjab. 

The Punjab reports are in ariear. It is known that the Government of India lias called 
attention to the circumstance, which doubtless proceeded from the great amouiil of work 
thrown upon the officers of these forests, in order to furnish timber for the construction of 
the Government railways, and to provide fuel to work them when c.instrucled. 

The following particulars are taken from the Administration Hc|>ort for 1869-TU, which . 
gives an abstract of operation's and results. 

It divides the forests and woodlands now under the charge of llic department into two 
daises:— 


* I< The more important forests and rukhs, the property of Government, in which it 
possesges paramonnt forest rights; and,— 

069. 4 L 3 II. Forests 


I’ll njab. 
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II. Foiests leaned from native states. 

The first of these is again partitioned into nine classes, according to district and 
character 

J. The forests of Hazara, consisting of cedar and various conifers. 

a. The forests of Rawalpindi, consisting of chil {Piwis lonyifoUa) and deciduous trees, 
including fuel brushwood. 

a. The foi-esls of Kangra, consisting of chil and deciduous frees, with fuel brushwood 
and a little sfil. 

4. Tracts of chil in Gurdasporc. 

5. Chil forests and bamboo jangles in Hoshiarpore. 

*5. The cedar and coniferous forests of Kullu. 

7. Auibfilii district, small shl tracts of the Kalesar Dhur. 

8. Sissoo forests of the Kachi on the Indus. 

0. The fuel and timber tracts, known as the rukhs of the plain dislriets. 

The leased forests, Class II., arc those of the Chatnba State between the Chenab and 
Ravee, mainly cedar, with various other conifers and some deciduous trees. 

The tracts of Bussahir and Puri in the valley of the Sutlej and its tributaries. 

The depai tinent bus also charge of a large division, formed of extensive fuel plantations, 
extending along the lines of the railway from Changa Manga,, in the Montgomery District, 
to Deliii. 

Tiie general control ami direction is under a conservator, aided by an assistant 
conservator, who superintends tlic otbcc while on tour, and ha.s charge of the forest 
accounts. 

The tracts are divided, for administrative purpose.*, into cighi divisions and ranges, 
including fuel plantations ami reserves. 

Complete rules for the management of depots and sales have Ijeen issued for 1870—71. 

The chief work of the olHceis of the Upper llivcr Divisions, besides mere felling, is the 
custody tiiid conservancy of ilic forests, the prevention of grazing and firing of forests, and 
the Securing reproduction, which is generally ellected by protecting the growth of the 
seedlings, which spring up by thousands in most places, as soon as the original forest is 
cleared. 

I’he “rukhs” eonsist for the most part of brushwood, or rather a thick stunted growth 
of various species of acacia, prosapis (jhund), karil (leafless cajier), &c.; but, in places, 
more valuable growths ol kikar (^acacia Arabica), shisham (dalhergia sissoo), and, in the salt 
range, olives and box. Tliesc rukhs arc gradually being made over to the care of the 
dejiartment; nearly 40i),(i00 acres were tr.insfcred during the year. 

The entire su])]ily of I'nel ami limber for the Noitheni .Slate Uuihvay has been entrusted 
to the di'parlment, and the jiowers of tiie oflteers ismeerned are taxed to the utmost. 

In Older not to tax iln; liill forests mididy, recoursi- is also had to the forests of 
Cashmei'i, and arningeimnts have been made lor a large supply from the Maharajah’s 
forests. ..A eonsiderahle lise lias taken place in Ih'! prices of both deodar timber 
and fuel. 

Till' leiuin of fellings fur 18<!y~70 gives a total on the live livers of 7,079 trees, and 
<10,101 logs. The receipts in the several depots sliow 29,‘272 pieces, containing 601,059 
cubic feet; 1,690 acres have been added to tiie previous area of jilanlatious of ti,‘275 acres. 
Tile cost of muiiitiiiiiiiig the old, and planting the new, was 7,7tttj/. 

The financial results aru given in the following figures:— 


Assets at the hcginniiig of the Venr. 


Value of timber, iiii J other stock 

Out»,taiRliii” oil account of sales and excess payment to contractors - 


£. 

H,a80 

15,064 


Expenditure during the year 


£. 


2.7,418 

71,39(5 


Receipts during the year 

Assets at the end of tlic year— 
Value of timber - 
Outstandings 


- .£. .74,009 
20,383 


39,413 


54,442 


Loss on Year’s operations 


£. 


04,800 


93,865 


054 


These sums show only the actual transactions in timber brought into the depfits, but the 
mine of timber-in various states in the forest is very much in excess of what it was at the 
beginning of tlic year, and the purchase of some of the stock has swelled the expenditure. 
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North Western Provinces. 


The report is by Major Pearson, the conservator. Mach activity prevailed throughout 
the department during the year. Tire principal timber operations were :— 

1. Sill Felltaffs in Kumaun, under Mr. Greiy. —These were vei-y extensive, and are 
divided under two heads : the removal to the depots of 1,04.') logs, and 12,000 hurries,* 
from the Kooria Kurruk forests, which were (ielled and cut in the previous year, and the 
felling, logging, and conveying to depot of 2,500 trees in the Droogadch forest. The work 
is represented by close upon 200,000 cubic feet of timber b«ng brought to depot, of 
which one-third was in a jrrepared state. There is a demand for hurries, which fetcii a 
good price in (he native market, and which can be made out of the unsound and crooked 
trees, which it is desirable to remove fronr the forests. 


2. The Auetiou Sale in Gnrkiml. — In the Semulchour depot, tlicre were about 62,000 
cubic feet of very fine sal timber from last year-. The result of the auction in January’was 
not successful, as only a few bond fide purchasers appeared, and they were in league. As 
there is not much sound timber left in the inaccessible parts of the Giirwhal forests, and 
this timber is exceedingly fine, it is determined not to part with it hastily. 

Doubt is expressed by the Goveinmeut of India whether, considering the difficulty of 
disposing of the timber-, the general operations of the year have not been otr too extensive 
a scale. 

All the logs in the Bhagarutty forests pul into the river-, .1,760, have been made over for 
sleeper works ; they will come into account next year. Ortly 4o« out of 2,000 eluer logs 
at the Hurdwar depdt sold at a low price; it is supposed, because the dealer s do not like 
the introductioir of new articles, preferring to keep up prices. • 

8. The Supply of Timber to Chvrkrntta. —There was a very large out-tirrn of this wor k, 
the whole arrangements for which devolved on the Forest Department. 



Flanks. 

Kurrics. 

Deodar - . - . 

44,.184 

i 

20,100 = 04,710 cubic leet. 

Raiee. 

20,.104 

7,200 = .11,200 „ 

Sawn up by Captain Murray 

M,000 

410 


86,714 

01,910 ,, 

27,818 


There were besides nearly 4,ooo bullies given to the Chuekratta works. Tire whole of 
this wood had to be prepared and citriiedOn men’s backs from the lurest to Chuckintta, 
and it required the closest attentiuri to keep the hill men together-. 


4. The Sleeper Operntione nv the Tome and UhiujoriiUij Hirers. —The pi'ejrai-iitioit of 
these sleepers for the Delhi and llcwar-rce K-.iilwitys was i-e-illy the most important work 
begun during the year. It wascart-ie<l on under (/iiptnin Mmray in the Tonsc, and in tire 
Bhagarutty by Mr. Wdson (as a contractor), under Mr. O'fJall.ighan. Oir the Totise, the 
sleepers have to he cut up itt the forests ami canied to the river; .1,127 had been sawn up 
to the end of June, and carrying bad been begun. Lugs for mote than 3i,000 morr> 
w-ere collected in the sawing depots. In another forest 3 ,lot) trees liutl iiecn marked, ana 
were being fcllod and logged; and at Datmeor, the biglicst deotlar Ibrcst on tire Touse, 
2,000 trees bad been'fclled anti wer-e being logged, while 1-24 had been put into the river. 
Great dilficuliies etnbarass tire w ork, scarcity of labour-, dilhoiiity of keeping up supplies of 
food for large gangs of workmen, in a country without roads, arrd the bites of the I'otoo 
Ply ” are a scoui-gc to the plains-mcn : ISO pairs of sawyers were driver) back by the. last- 
named cause to the plains. The woik of the liill-nico is infeiior. 

In the Bhagarutty forests the works went on very satisfactorily. Arrangements were 
ntadeby which it is hoped that the otrt-turn of the season will he from 50,iio0 to 60,000 
sleepers. At this rate it is expected that the sleeper work for the State railw-ays will be 
successful. 

Another set of sleeper operations Iras been going on for cheer sleepers in the August 
moondee forests for the East India llailway Company. Here also the sleepers ate cut a 
the forests, and th^work has been successfully qerformed by Mr. Scott, on behalf of tht> 
Company; 44,000 sleepers hayc heeri turned out, arrd about 9,000 trees girdled for next 
year, liie sleepers Bcctt by jMajor Pear-sou were very well sawn, and in excellent con¬ 
dition. 

Operations for the exclusiono ffires from the forests were successful in the Dhera Dhoon, 
but they were on a small scale. The Kumaon anil Gurhawl forests again suffered 
damage. 

Village, grazing, and other rights, are not to be allowed except where prescription really 
0.59. 4 L 4 exists, 
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exists, but the Oovcinment state that the best plan will be to allot to new villages limited 
and rrell-dcfiiud forest tracts for grazing and the supply of foiest produce. 

The uncertainty of boundary lines in the Uoon is noticed, and the Government of India 
lay it tiown that a clour demarcation of boundary lines is the first condition of successful 
foi est udiiiinistral ion. The boundaries in the Boon are the only ones'which still require 
le be defined. The collection of dry wood hus ) ealist'd a large sum, but it has given an 
excuse for the destruction of trees, and the perpetration of mischief in the forests. Major 
Pearson is inclined to recommend that it should be only exerr ised under supervision, and 
within defined limits. 

The plantations of Australian and fruit trees at Raneekhet arc going on very favourably, 
and in some cases have shown wonderful progress, although some of the fruit trees from 
England died from the heat on their way up the country. If Raneekhet is to be a large 
station, the successful introduction of tfie rapidly growing Australian trees is a matter of 
the highest impoitance, in respect not only to beauty but to supply of fuel. 

The question of coveiing the bare bills at Cliukratta, and of the supply of fuel for the 
cantonineiit is nioic difticult. Some of the Australian trees are doing very well; Major 
Pearson, however, fears that the climate will prove too severe for them wiiliout greater care 
than it is possible to bestow on a large number, lie expects that the only way of supplying 
the cantonment in a few years will be to complete the cart road and send the wood up 
from the Doon. This view is supported by the Lieutenant Governor. 

'I'he Khadir (low alluvial land) of the Ganges has been examined and favourably reported 
on by Mr. Colvin, with a view to fuel plantations for the railway. I)r. King remarks of 
the Doon that, beyond the uiaiiitenancc of ihe forest nursery begun by Mr. Colvin, no 
planting was done during the year. The nursery is being continued, and arrangements 
made lor sowing seeds of Australian trees. lie observes, “The increasing scarcity of 
firewooc), for^the supply both of local wants and of the railways, is a serious matter. In 
ilu; Doon ilsxlf the tea plunlers require u large quantity, and the manager of one of the 
largest gardens Sells me that the Company’s jungle having been all felled, he is under the 
iiecessily of cutting down mango groves, and indeed it is evident that the destruction of 
the mango groves, which lend so much to the beauty and salubrity of the Doon, is only a 
question of time. The inexorable demand for wood is being met simply by cutting. 
ITardly anywhere is planting being carried on. However, this wholesale destruction of 
growing linilrer is but part of a large question, the gravity of which, as affecting climate, 
rainfall, and fertility of the soil, is hardly as yet recognised. 

Marked improvement is shown in moslof the divisions under the head of minor produce. 
This, however, was not the ease in' the Doon, where there is evidence of strong corruption 
having prevailed among the subordinate forest eslublisliment, now tlie subject of criminal 
proceedings in (he courts of the district. The Government call for furtlier inquiry, and a 
refioit upon ihc whole case when completed. 

Mr. (ireig mentions an increase in receipts from Jlottlera Tinctoria, Kamela Powder, 
a vermifuge and also a btiglil yellow dye ; that he had .-ent eight niaunds of this drug for 
20 /. to Messrs. Ilanhnry, of I’lough-courl. Dr. Clcghorn inported lo tire Secretary of 
Stiile, in Fehriiarv IStitt, that Mr. llanbury had told him that the best consignments he 
ha<i received,of this drug weie obtained from the. forest officers direct. 

The caiiiil plantations .are omitted from the Report, having been re-transferred to the 
Public Works Department. 

The financial results of the year were:— 


Receipts 

Expenditure 


Less V'alue of Assets and Liabilities at Ihe end of the Year 


£. 

64,8.36 

38,36.v 


26,471 

1,827 


Net Revenue 


- £. 


24,644 


By the end of the working season a large additional quantity of timber had been brought 
home and stored in the Kuinaon depots. 

The forest officers named as employed during the year are Mr. Greig, Mr. O’Callaghan, 
Mr. Colvin, Dr. G. King (now Supcrititciident of Rotunical Gardens, Calcutta), Captain 
Murray, Mr. Biereioii, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Grant, Mr. Bagshawe, Mr. Henman, and Mr. 
Moir. The last two were from the first batch of young men who had been trained in 
France for the forest service. Major Pearson laments the death of the former by a fall 
down a precipice. He had shown remarkable intelligence, and had given great promise of 
future usefulness. Mr. Moir is \Vel! spoken of for steady work. * 

Major Pearson states tiint “perhaps the greatest step inithe way of real advancement in 
forest management during the year” was the appointment of an officer (Mr. Colvin) to 
the charge of head quarters and the supervision of the accounts; the benefit, he says, is 
most evident in all the divisions. “ It is impossible for any item of doubtful expenditure 
now to pass without criticism.” Praise is given to the head assistant in the office, Mr. 
tl efl'ries. 
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Bengal. 

The Report on ilie Bengal Forests for 1860-70 is by Mr. Leeds, the G)nservator, who 
returned from sick-leave on the 2nil of May 1870, receiving clmrge from Lieutenant Sten- 
house, who had been acting for l»im. 

With tile report is forwarded a memorandum by Mr. Maun, the assistant conservator, 
on forest survey in the Assam division. A summary of tliis fiaper is given in Mr. Leeds’s 
report. The inspection embraced the Luckiinpore, Subsangor, JN’aua Hills, Novvgong dis¬ 
tricts, and the forests in the Khasi and .Ixnteali hills. This iuspeetion was the principal 
operation of the yeiir. These’forests contain a givai variety of timber of valuable kinds. 
In the most accessible places they have been much draiiuid, especially on the left bank of 
the Bramahpootra, to supply the saw-mills of the U|iper Assam Company on the banks of 
the Debroimddy, whence the North Fast Saw Mills Cnmp.iny has derived its supply; and 
on the Lower Dehing, where the forests have been Jieavily woikeil by the Deliing Saw 
Mills Ciiinnnny. 

In the jNowgong district, “ jooming ” (the same as “ ya,” or “ toungya,” in Burmah, 
and “koonirec” and “dalla” in the south of India) has rnucli damageil the forest-.. 

The importance of the Soom forests for the production of tlie Moogah silk, one of the 
most ])rofitable occupations of the inhabitants of the Luckimporc district, is again brought 
to notice. The Soom forests in t.ln> Sub»augor district arc also e.\ten»ivc and valnaidc. 

The area of valuable foi-r-sl tracts in Assani is rouiihly estiniated at 4,000 square miles, 
so far as the knowledge of them as yet extends. Trucls will he sclceted umler notification 
in the Gazette, and declared Goverinnent forests; and, out of these, picked tracts are to be 
selected as Government reserves. Acquaintance with them is us yet loo iiiijicrfect for any 
plan of working them fo have been formed. 

The reserved tracts of forests now in <;liargc of the department are:— 

In Assani, the Nainbur forests, about tiH scpiare miles. 

Dhunsiii „ 720 „ 

Ill Sikbirn, Bliootaii, tracts in the Eastern and Western Dhooars covtaing 2,175,112 
tieres These tracts are said to contain a population of 67,016, of which -16,7.73 arc 
Hindoos. 

The demarcation of reserves was to be begun in the season 1870-71. The boundaries of 
tlic reserves in Ciikhini and Blinotan were fixed. 

The Rutigbool plantation was increased by 180 acres. Tlie leak plantation at Bamun- 
pokree promises well; it is to be actively continued on the plan wliicli was introduced into 
Burmnh by Mr. Leeds, and is described in tlie Burmah Report. The plantation is of mixed 
teak and toon. Small experimental plantations, “ as a data for future operations,” have 
been formed m the Western Dnoars .nid in U|»pcr Assam. Chittagong and the Solmye 
range of hills in Tipperah are mentioned as suitable for teak pl.inlalions. Only a small 
quantity of tiniher was extracted from the fareals in I86«"70, logs and sleepers together, 
4,026 pieces. Paragraphs 36 to 46 explain the dillereiit modes under which timber is 
worked,— 

By Permit holders. 

Government. Agency. 

Petty Contractors. 

Extra Establisliinents. 

Mr. Leeds repeats Ins known preference for tlic fir.st im-thod. 

The financial results were:— 



£. 


£. 

Forest Rr.vonae* 

4,0-20 

Uet-eipts 

•H,375 

From Produce Collected by Revenue Officers - 

7,305 

Cllii rges 

0,587 

1 


11,375 


1,788 

Tlio DifTorence lietween Assets and Liabilities at the Comnieuceinent and 
End of the Year ........ 

1,894 

Making tJio Total Profit - - - f. 

3,<i32 


The working staff of the conservator was increased from the 1st of January 1870 from 
two to six assistant conservators. Mr. Leeds laments that ho could not obtain one of the 
young men who had been trained in Europe, and of the want of skilled officere. 

The report is reviewed by the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, and by tlie Government of 
India. The small profit k attributed to the weakness of the executive stafl' for so large an 
area, and the expectation is expressed that the returns of revenue will show a more sati.sfuc- 
sory result, since the increase made to the staff, and as the forests gradually come into the 
hands of the deparlmont. 

-Tlie Government of India point out the necessity, in the interest of the saw mill com¬ 
panies tlietnselves, of the Government protecting its forests, and exercising due control 

0 . 59 . 4 M over 
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Uombav. 


over llio forests, bv restraining waste of material with respect to the method of obtaining 
the timber. W hile they admit that the permit system may at piesent be the best suited to 
the strength of the establishment, and the condition of the 'country, they enjoin great care 
in the issue of permits, and state it as a “cardinal rule for forest management everywhere, 
that the actual, felling of the trees should rest with the parties who have the control of the 
forestsand they consider it “ on general principles desirable that no trees should be 
felled except by the direct agency of the department, after which they might be sold to 
coutraciurs or permit holders.” 

In the matter of plantations, they direct attention to the necessity of selecting large 
iilncks of from 3,000 to 5,000 acres as sites, experience having shown that •small planta> 
tions are unduly expensive, and likely to prove unsuccessful. 

The Bengal Goveriimeni, who had coniincuted at length on nitiny of the points noticed 
by the Government of India, observed that the revenue from ficesl produce Itad increased 
from .'5,3.30 /. in 1866-00 to 7,3.55 /. in 3869-70, but that no details are given. 

Mauras. 

Thelnt( st received Amiiml Report is for 1808-60. The following particulars are taken 
from the Aduiinistraiion Re()ort for 1009-70. 

The year was one of progress in Forest Conservancy. The Government are endeavour¬ 
ing by every nieutis in their power to e.hcck the disafforestnient, which an increasing popu¬ 
lation and tile spread of agriculture lend to bring nbout. They are negotiating for the lease 
of several zemindary loresis, in order to institute a system of conservancy in them. In 
tlie Guvcrtimenl forests cme is taken in felling that n sufficient mnnlrer of trees fur repro¬ 
duction is preserved on every given area, and em ourgement is given to the growth of sap¬ 
lings by disencumbering tliem of long grass and creepers. 

Several new plantations have been formed, and twisting ones added to. 

Twelve thousand siuuIhI wood trees have been planted in ilic Coliegal range, where the 
plantation now includes 40,000 trees. Upwards of 2,000 acres are occu|iied with planta¬ 
tions. A large extent of land has been inclosed for railway Aiel reserves. These are in 
the districts of Cnddapah, Salem, North Arcoi, and Coimhelore, and now comprise 
32^ square miles. But the Madras Railway alone consumes about 50,000 tons of wood 
yearly, and no special provision has yet been made for the warns of the Great Southern of 
India. The Government have therefore taken stejis to demarcate reserves ,in the Southern 
Division. 

In point of finance, no year’s ojierations have been so succosful since the formation of 
the deparlnient; a net (cash) profit of 20,910 f. having been olitnined. This includes 
11,835/. worth of timber felled in former years, but the value of which liud not been credited 
to the depurlmeiit. 

Tlie actual figures, as given in the Report on the Budget, were,— 


Receipis - - - - 
Expenditure - - - 

- 

£. 

49,579 

28,660 


JC. 

20,910 


Since this digest was ])repiircd, the Madras Report has been received (June 13th). From 
it have been added lo the statemenis the Financial Statement for the year 1869-70, and 
an exliacl showing the amount expended on plantations, and the quantity of timber, Sec., 
drawn from the fore.sls during the year. 

Bombay. 

The Report is divided into two parts, a general report for the whole Prcsitlency (except- 
iin;' 'iii(lli), and a separate report for the Oaiiara Forests, to which the review of the Guvern- 
ment of Bombay is attached. 

Tiief geneial report is by Mr. Shuttleworth, the conservator; the Canara report is by 
Captain Peyton. 

The genernl report deals with the forests according to the soptirate collectoratcs in which 
they arc situated. The most striking feature is the evidence aflbrdcd by it of the great 
lesources which the forests of this Presidency, and especially those of North Canara, 
contain. The receipts were considerably more, by 5,890 /., and the expenditure considerably 
less, by 4,828/., than in tlie pievious year; and were also improvements (receipts 28,343/. 
mure, expeiidituie 2,458 /. less) upon the amounts estimated in the Budget. The total net 


revenue fur exceeded that of any jnevious year. 



The figures arc,— 


£. 

Receipts* 

Rxpendilure - -, - 

’ £. 

102,343 

41,348 

J—. 

60,986 

Decrease in value of slock ----- 

* - 3,093 

„ „ value of amount of outstandings 

83 

3,170 



Net profit on the year 

- - - 

67,819 


_By 

'*' 1)1 addition to this amount, nearly 2.000 1. wortliof wood was eiven Bwav frselv in tits sevorel coUsetorates. 
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By far the largtat portion of this profit wsft derived from the Cannra Forests, a < loHer 
personal examination of which shows them to possess large supplies of most valuable timber. 
ITiey were inspected this year by Caplain Peyton, under whose separate charge, as con- 
Krvator, they have been lately placed, and by the Inspector Genemi oi Forests, Mr. Biamlis. 
Six or eight hours were daily spent in them, examining and making survey s. Captain 
J’eyton bears strong testimony to the value of Mr. Brandis’s suggestions, and lays it clown as 
his own principle to utilise trees arrived at their full prime, aud all deteriorating slock in the 
forests, so as to make way lor reprodicclion ajul the improvenient of young trees ; and on no 
account to touch the growing stock of the forests likely to improve!^ Captain Peyton 
dwells upon “ thd vast resources of the Bala Ghauts of Cunara with its I.O.'iO sejuare miles 
of *magnificcnt forests ” and “unhesitatingly” affirms tliut the yield “can be doubled 
without the least jeopardising future supplies.” 

The Revenue Survey has been occupied in separating the c ultivated, eultnralile and 
grazing tracts from the forests during the year; but in Oanara no land is alienulcd from 
the forests until it has been examined and reported upon liy the; Forest l)< partiaenf. 

The evil consequences of working by con tractors or by licenses, and the* bcuelit, under 
good superintendence, of working dcpartmci.lully are shown, bcjth in tlie gcncnal report 
{]>aragraph 07 and 08) and in that for Cuiiara (paragraph !I7). The saw lias taken the 
place of the axe in felling wherever possible, and tlio saving caused thereby bus been con¬ 
siderable. 

Several fine sites, both above and below Ghauts, were fixed upon for plantations, and 
operatiotis may be extended over several ihousund acres lying along tin; baidcs of the 
Kalaniiddy, Bairti and Coulgliy Rivers. Mr. Barrett’s services in regard to teak plantations 
near Carvvar arc highly spoken of. 

Of the other collecdorates only three, the least important as regards forests, Rutuaglicrry 
Ahmedabad and Kairu, exhibit an excess of expenditure over revenue. The aniount is 
small, and tlie circumstances in eacli-acconnt for thc'l'act. Under what is called .Mr. 
Dunlop's procluniaiion, forest lauds were made over to tin* Jnamcl.u’s in Rntuagln vry. 
Until they are exliausled tin re will “ ])rob;»bly not be imieli jirofit in the c^olleclorati ,” The 
cflects of denudation are making tlicrnsclvcs felt. Tlie people cd'the country arc crying out 
that the rainlail is yearly less, llicir eretjks are silting up, and shoals anti bars forming at the 
mouths of the navioahlc rivers. Since the forests weie cleared along the (ilniiits, nothing 
checks the rush of water down the hills; it no longer soaks into tlie groniiil, but washes 
the dirt and gravel into the creeks. 'I’lie rivers arc* swollen with floods during the laiiis, but 
they soon run out, the streams dry out much sooner than liiey used to do not manv years 
ago, and in the hot weather water is scarie. 

Similar testimony is given in respect to Colaba. “ The hills in the Konkan are so steep 
that when bnee cleared of their tree covering, tliey become of little use to the cultivator; the 
rush of water in the rains washes all the soil away until the face id' the rock appears; while 
the trees remain, they prevent this, and annually sujiply new soil by their decaying leaves 
and vegetation.” 

Planting operations were carried on in most of the collectorates. Their imporlance is 
urged, and oven the expediency of taking up for this purpose land which may lie under 
cultivation. 

It is incntiotied that in the Sattera Collcctorale the cultivators have become so enrielied 
by the growth of cotton, that they arc substituting houses id'timber for tlieir Ibrmer mud 
huts with thatched roofs. 

The names of the. officers mentioned by Mr. Sluittleworili and Captain Peyton, in (he 
reports are Mr. Paradise (since dead), Mr. Muller, Mr. Wallinger, Mr. liilliard, Mr. Spence, 
Mr. Parr, Mr. Morphew, JMr. Williams, Mr. AValsli, Mr. Narraycn Bulah and Mr. Barrett 
for Cunara. 

Sindh Forests. 

The Report for 18»0-70 is by Mr. Fenner, the forest ranger. 

The forests comprise ai7,24.'> acres. The total yield of the year was cubic 

feci, being at the rateof feet lor each average square acre ag.iinst 4*73 m the picvious 
year, while tlic general average revenue, derived by acre was 12 a. 2 ji. aiiainsi ii a. tOp, 
The largest poriion of revenue (1-1,723 /.) was derived from firewood. The total quantity 
sold exceeded the quantity of last year, although it did not realise so mue.li revenue. The 
consumption of the stcaineis on the Indus was .030,70() mauiids, a less quantity than usual 
owing 10 the continuance of an unusually depressed state of trade in Sindh, the steamers 
being reduced to fortnightly, instead of weekly trips, and being even then not always fully 
laden. After an inquiry conducted by Sir William Merewe.ther, the selling price has now 
been reduced experimentally from iif«. 18. 8 a. to 7i.t. 16 the liundred maimds. A large 
quantity of dried fallen wood was sold at low rates in the forests ; 1U0,!)63 inaunds of this 
wood found its way to Bombay by the mouths of the Indus, and caused tile increase in the 
total quantity sold referred to above. 

Grazing fees are the next largest item, and then building wood, which brought in 
2/496 1., nearly double liie amount obtained in the previous year. A timber depot has been 
establislicd at Kotree without causing additional expenditure. It did not dispose of niuoh 
wood in the year. Mr. Fenner observes that the losses and distresses of the agricultural 

community 

• Meusuratnents of trees in the Sberolie Forest above Ghauts, gave from 80 to 84 foot in iieight from 
the ground to the intervention of the first branch with cleat cylindrical stems, carrying a girth of 9 feet 
finim the ground upwards. 

0.59. 4 M 2 
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Appendix, No. 6, community through part of the year under review, from a cruel epidemic, and the deatruc- 

-tion of fh'oir cereal crops by locuate, caused “ a deep*sealed despondency hardly charac* 

Sindh. teristic of the people of Sindh.” 

- Attention was called )jy the ratiger to the alluvion rules, the suhjeci being of groat im¬ 
portance front the rapid changes in the course of the Indus, by which sometimes lai^c 
masses of fortists arc curried away. 

The financial results show an ittcroaso in the receipts over those of the previous year, but 
a still larger increase in the cxpendittirc, so that the not profit was less hy 1,394 Z. than ill 
18tit4-«9. Three items alone, mostly exceptional account for this decrease;— 

A special survey of the forests on both banks ----- 8tt8 
Inetcaaed establisliinetit by addition of two trained men from Kngland 260 
And a falling off in grazing tees ----- - - 206 


There was also the falling ofl’ in firewood before alluded to. 
profit of upwards of 9,000 /. on tlie year. 

I'eceipts - -- -- -- - 

r.xpcnditiirc - - - - . - . 

Not Revenue - - 


Neveilheless, there was a 



£. 

- 

24,088 

- 

14,870 

- £. 

9,212 


The stock in band was valuc'.l at 5,121 Z.; but itisnoi stated whether this exceeds, or falls 
below, the value of the stock in hand at the beginning of the year. There was also in store 
at Jvotne above. 13,000 Habool sleepers not reckolnd in the above valuation. 

A table is annexed to the report, showing the iiicouie and expenditure of the department 
for the hist ten years. 

The gross receipts had lisen from 12,002 Z. to 2-1,008 1. 

The expenditure had risen from 0,122 Z. to 14,070 Z. 

And the net profit fniin .'>,940 /. to 9,212 /. 

The total not profit of the ten years lieing 04,.')48 /. 

Mr. Fenner’s iissistunts during the year were Mr. ITexton and Mr. Pengelly and Mr, 
Dasui, two of the young men trained in Fnmee, i'rom lU(!7'-09. They were well spoken of. 
Mr. Schlieh joined the department only at the end of April. 


Hydemauau Assigned Districts. 


Hydornhnd 
Assigned Districts. 


rt. Dalbergia Oojei- 
ensis. 

b. Dalbergiu Sissoo. 
e, Termiualia Ar> 
jina 


For the llernr Forests the latest Annual Report received is for 18C8-0. The following is, 
therefore, taken from the Administrution Report forthc'C districts for 1809-70. 

Tliese forests were this year, for the first time, under a special officer of their own, instead 
of being a pnrt of the charge of the conservator of the 061111^11 Provinces. 

The staff dl the department is now one deputy conservator, Mr. Strettell, who was 
hronght hither from the Sindh I'oresls ; one a.ssistant conservator, and one European 
forester. The cost of this esiublishment is 2,<i00 Z. a year. Every deputy commissioner is 
also eiKgaged, as far as practicable, in the work of forest conservancy. 

The furcsts are divided into reserved and unreserved, the former managed direetly by the 
department, whilst the unreserved forest wastes are managed by the ordinary district autho¬ 
rities, iiikIci’ the geneial superintendence of the forest officers. 

In the state forests, restoration and.developi.ient arc regarded as of piimary importance, 
and the privileges of the inhabitants of villages lying within their limits are confined to the 
felling of timber (except teak and sheeshum) for their own wants, free ; grazing their 
cattle under rcstiictions, and collecting leak leaves and grass for bom jide domestic 
purposes. 

As a preliminary step to systematic management, the department was divided into two 
charges, northern, comprising the forests in the Ellichpoor, Oomrawattee, and Akolah 
Districts, and southern, comprising those in the distiicts of Booldanah, Bussim and 
Woou. 

It i.s only in Ellichpoor that reserved, or state forests, have, as yet, been created. These 
are siuiaied in aiugged tract of country, called the Mailghat. I'hc portion whicli is within 
thiisc districts oecupua an area of 1,500 square miles. It is inhabited byGhond and Koorkoo 
tribes, who gain their chief livelihood by traiisiiorliug to the plains timber and forest 
produce, fin- sale in certain bazaars at the fool of the hills, where the Forest Department 
collects the duties fixed according to a certain scale. An assietant comniissiuner stationed 
in the district has been of use in protecting the inleresU of these people. 

The deniHication of these reserves is only in progress. If the sites selected should prove 
available, then the entire area of the State forests in this trac^ alone would amount to SOO 
square miles, and will embrace the most densely wooded and valuable forest land in the 
whole range of the Sautpoora hills. The principal timber contained in it, is teak, towu6(a), 
shusiium(j), bamboos, and kowah(c); about 31 square miles has been set apart forsp^iail'y. 
rigid conservancy; it is patrolled night and day. Every attempt is made to reconcile the 
wild tribes to the forest rules, by not letting these press too severely upon them, and -to 
bring them to more civilised habits. 
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In regard to plantations, nurseries have been formed, a largo tjuantity of seed sown, and Appendix, No. a. 
seedlings transplanted. Distinct results in the way of experience and observation, of which — 

an account is given, were also obtained. The amount cxfiended was Ot) 1 .9 a. Hyderabad 

The unreserved forests constitute at present the hirger sections of the natural wooding Assi^usd Districts. 
ofBerar. Their usefulness and inii>ortnnce arc expressed in the following observations taken 
at length from the report. “ Their conijiurativciy secondary character in a reventie and 
economic point ol view is mme tliiin compi tisutcd for by their importance meteorologically, 
that is in their influcnci! on the lainfall and climate of ibc province, and by the dose con¬ 
nection which there is between their condition and the supply of fuel, and of wood for 
domestic purpose*. It seems probaLlc that Ilerar, like many other parts of the world 
which are now comjiaratively bare, was at one time covered, at least in many places, with 
masses of luxuriant forests, wliile it is also certain that from whatever cause, the rainfall is 
not at ihe present day so copious as it was a tew generations ago. Ail these considerations 
point to the necessity of forest couservumty being bestowed as caiefully on the humbler 
trees of the coppice whose leaves act upon the atmosphere, ami of whose wood may be 
made the simpler implements of agriculture, as upon the giants of the forest, whose trunks 
yield timber smdi as perhaps the shipbuilder in remote rlockyards can turn lo account; as a 
matter of fact an increasing scarcity of wood for domestic purposes is now manifesting- 
itself in several parts of the assigned distiicts, so ranch so, that the fields are in some 
instances robbed of their natural manure, through the droppings of the cattle being 
collected by the poorer classes as fuel, while it is said to be not uncommon to see men, 
womftn, and children, giubbingup iliejawaree roofs lor tlie same purpose.” 

Taking one district with anotlter, Mr. Strettdl was able to report a fair amount of pro¬ 
gress in extending and caring for the unreserved ibrests, (or the develupcment of which 
much was done during tlie year. Coppices, or buns ol the babool tree (especially the 
indigenous tree of Dcrar) were niaiked otf, and attempts were made to introduce a system 
of coppice rotation in the iiilis. 

Teak cultivation was carried on with deckled ."uccc.-s in the Oomrawultec district. 

A great deal remains to he done, but the slops taken have, it is hoped, laid good foumialioiis 
for future progress. 

But little timber was felled or sold (Vom the reserved forests, the demand of the people 
being sujifilied from the district forests. The luimiipal items of receipt were permit fees 
(077/.) and gra/.ing dues (784 /.). 

The financial results of reserved and unreserved forests were,— 


£. j 

Expenditure - -5,995 j Jlocoipta 

1 

£. 

14,170 

£. 

Stock in hand at beginning of year - - 307 



Debts ourstunding at beginning of year - 2,441 

2,808 




Stock in hand at tho end of the year - - lot 



Debts outstanding at the end of llm year - 2,404 

2,500 

! 



Italancc in favour of year - 

- 

213 

Deduct Expeuditurc 

- 

14,302 

5,996 


Tin At Prolii on the Year - * | 8,397 


MysoHE FoitESTs —Report for 1809-70. 

The Report is by Lieutenant Van .Soineren; it is reviewed by the Chief Commissioner, Mysore. 

Colonel Meade, and the Government have issued their observations and instructions upon it. - 

It begins with an introductory uccouni, giving statistics, with a general description of the 
country. It is sufficient to state that the total area is estimated at 28,449 scpiarc miles, 
and the population at 4,000,000, or an average of 140 the sipiare mile; but there is great 
ineqpality of distributiun, one district showing 3i>7 lo the square mile, another only 30. 

ll is popularly divided into the Hill Country, Maliihd; and the Plain'Country, 

Byhe-Sim4 

The 2,870 square miles of forests are roughly divided into State and District forests, the 
former numbering 370, and o! these 45 being evergreen, and 325 deciduous. 

The number of the district forests is put down at 2,000 deciduous, and 600 evergreen; 
but these calculations arc only approximate. 

The province contains three distinct classes of forest belts of very unequal width, running 
north and south. The conservator classes them into “ Evergreen,” “ Mixed,” and “ Dry.”" 

The first belt comprises the country in the western Ghauts and immediately bel6w them, 
and extends from the northern boundary of Coorg to the north of thd Sigara Talook. It is 

0.59, 4 M 3 nowhere 
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Appendix, No. 6 . nowhere more than from 12 to 14 niiles, and, in placte, not itiore than six in width. 

- “ JMany of the hills are covered to their summits with heavy forests, while the valleys and 

ravines produce trees which cun scarcely be rivalled in India, so luxuriant is their growth, 
Mysore. ijjpjr height, so great their size. In spine parts the under-growth is dense, else¬ 

where tlic forest IS open, and on all sides trees with clear stems to the first branch of from 
80 lo 100 feet meet the eye.” Seven kinds of valuable trees arc specified us growing in 
these forests, but the wealth of the timber in these forests is almost entirely unproductive, 
ii'om the difficult nature of the country, although it is pierced by four roads. On the lower 
western slopes a few trees are occasionally sold standing by the Forest Department. 

The Mixed Belt extends the whole length of the province from near Bnndipoora in South 
Ashtagrani to the extreme north of the Soraha Taluuk in Nagar. It varies in width at dif¬ 
ferent paints from 10 to 4U or 45 miles. It includes most of the timber-producing State 
i'orests, and iiiucli saiulul-wood, the Kans* of Soraba and other portions of Nagar, the 
areuj-iiut, and Cardaniotu Gardens, the coffee plantations of Nagar and Matigarhb&d, 
and the rich rice flats of Sugiira, Nagar Kuveledurua, Chikkanagalwan and Heggadode- 
vanakote. There is no clear line of definition between this and the less useful slrip to the 
west; and for the eastern limit a line may be drawn almost from Amravati in the north, 

. bending first to the south-east between Shikaripura and lionnidi, and thence, after an 
easterly and a southerly course, to Wustara, and so on through Palyem, and tiicn to the 
south-east through Antrasnnte to Himdapoora. Besides the trees proper to the evergreen 
forests already mentioned, du other kinds are enumerated us the most inqHinaiit trees of 
this bell. The best U-uk localities arc also jiuinted out, and utliui useful and popular ^oods 
are naiin d. 

The Dry Belt lies to the cast, and includes the far larger portion of the whole province. 
The tree vegetation is inferior, especially near the Baba Budan hills, which from their 
elevation arrest much of the rain, which would otherwise puss to the east uiid north-east. 
The belt posses-cs jungle tracts, wbicli are very valuable, and ibe conserviitor observes 
that “ the conservation and extension of those tracts is perhaps our most important duty 
in this dry land.'’ This tract also contains many hundreds of planted groves, natural 
groves of acacias (chiefly in the Kolar dislriel) iiiul numeioiis cocoa and arecaiiut gardens. 
The sago [lalm is common in gardens in the mixed belt, and also grown in the Areca 
imt gardens. The date palm also grows in both. The teak, and many of the other trees 
common to this with tins other belts, arc of stunted size. The names of 17t additional 
trees are given as the most important found in tliis tract, besides shrubs and bushes. 
The conservator gives an account of llic divisions of Nagar, Aslilagram and Nundidroog, 
into which the province is pariitioned, nud of the districts and chief towns in them. He 
stales ihc airuiigtmcnls made to provide for the w’ants of the pojnilation. No legal 
riglits e'cr existed in the Slate lorests of Mysore, and no hardship has been caused to 
tin; population. In some c ises, wlure people have been excluded from small portions of 
laud cnllivated in the middle of the loiesis, they have been “ liberally compensated.” 
The list of State forests is not yet complete, “ more land will, with great advantage to the 
pulilic and to Government, be added to it l>y degrees.” 

'J'lie leak plinilations are being made, but as yet they have not jirovcd very successful, 
altliougli ,Sl. Van iSomeieii does not think that all attempts at planting should be abandoned, 
he is against extensive plantations planted out liom nurseries, and would rely chiefly upon 
ie-|)rodiicing the better class of timber iii the natural foiest-s. He holds it to be proved" that 
Mysoie teak is tuiigher and closer grained and will bear a greater breaking weight than 
Biinuali teak, but it is very much smaller aii<l * «> * of .slower growth.” "On the 

Oilier liiiiid Mysore [irodiiees several good limbers which are but little inferior to teak, and 
in whicli we l aiinot he undersold.” lUirmali teak is largely used in the Madras districts. 

Only in tlie Nnndidroog division have iiny fuel reserves been yet made, but the question 
of fuel is becoming of great impoitance, especially in the neighbourhood of Bunealore, 
.Hid lo provide for llie wants of tlie railway. The Govcrnnient of India has directed that 
the picusiires with this object should bo pushed on vvilli all diligence. Wood is imported 
, from .Madras and Coorg. 

Sitndul wood is sown in inclosed reserves; it seems likely to succee*! by broad-cast 
sowings on prepared ground ; but attempts to form nurseries by trans|)lantin^ have failed. 
Th<; ryots dislike having the trees in their fields, as it is in all cases strictly reserved. 
Paraaraplis 5« to lil give an uceoimt of this valuable wood from which the following 
facts are taken ; It grows largest and highest witli u moderately heavy rain-full, but the 
peifiime is not so stiong in arid localities where the soil is red and stony. The heart- 
wood and roots aie the portions which are most highly scented and rich in oil; the 
oltlei tlie tree the nearer the heartwood comes lo the surface. The tree attains maturity 
in about 25 years; and its girth in that state varies from 18 lo 30 or 40 inches. The 
best jiurts arc used for ornamental articles. The roots and chips, which are richest in oils, 
go lo the still, and are the basis of many scents. It is burnt by rich natives at the burial 
' of decetlsed relations. It is sold by weight, and not l^y measurement, in lots of 
10 kaiidis or 2^ tons cacli. The province is divided into 24,sandal districts under mana¬ 
gers and their assistants, who mark and collect the wood. By far the greater portion of 
the wood yearly sold in Mysore goes to Bombay. 

Forest rules have been diawn up and acted upon. The services of Lieut. Van Soiheren, 
of his assistant, Mr. Dobbs, and of Mr. Ludlow, are commended. 

The 


* Tracts of fomt Innil originally annexed to vnirgs or fanns for the sake of leaves for manure, fire¬ 
wood, &c., but of late irregularly cultivated with coft'ee. 
t Making 55 specified iu the three bolts. 
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The financial results are pronounced by the Government of India to be not so favourable Appendix, No, 6. 


Beceipts - 
Expenditure 


Excess value of Stock 


1 



29,621 

- 

10,425 


19,096 

- 

603 

- £. 

19,699 


Mysore. 


The Government, huwevcr, point ont tliat there is some discrepancy us to the value of 
the stock. 

The quantity fellevl in the three divisions in the year was:— 


Teak 

Jungle wood 


Total 


- - £. 


1(),094 cubic feet. 
33,028 


fiO,C22 


besides 93 teak poles and 515 branch pieces. 

2,144 kandis (600 lbs.) of samiul wood were collected during the year. 

There were 9,417 logs and poles of limber in store at the end of tlic year, and 1,245 
kandis of sandal wood, esliinaled to be worth 10,333/. 

The sales of minor forest jmiducts are small; but those by (brest oflicers arc distinct 
from ihose made by the district authoiitics, who lease out the minor products. This year 
they were sold tp contractors. 


SUMMARY of Dioest of Foueht llEi^iUTS for 18G9-70. 


Bunaali - • . . 

Oadb .... 
Central I’rovincei • • 

Coorg .... 
Panjanb .... 
North Weetern Provlncea - 
Bengal - ... 

Madru - • • . 

Bombef .... 
Sindh • - . . 

Net Britieh Kevenue 

Hyderabad AMigned Die* 
tricta. 

Mysore .... 

Total Tianteotiona of) 
Boreit AdniniMiation */ 


lieceipts. 

Charges. 

IMfToroncOa 

8ur)>liiN, 

ur 

Deficit. 

Diffurotice in 
Value of 
Tiintjor 

AsKetfij and 
<)utHtandii)}2^ 
Ht 

bi'ginning 

iind 

end «f Year. 

7iv.t 

Profit 

on 

the Year. 

Value 

uf 

Timber 

in 

linnd lit the 
close 

of the Year. 

Yield of Wood in 1809-70. 

£. 

£. 

£• 

£. 

£. 

£. 


98,487 

41,538 

56,949 

5,694 

50,955 

15,256 

Ifi7y331 logs, aud eouverted 

pieces. 

10,fi82 

10,517 

165 

4,.3.3r,* 

4,520 

14,647 

3,193 logs. 

38,178 

47,318 

9,140 

Deficit. 

25,8S7* 

16,747 

30,185 

22,774 1st eloss hicrpera, beaiilei, 
32,647 = 30,588 not apparently to 
bn reckoned tbia year. 

10,81.3 

3,308 

7,507 

i Not given- 

. 

7,507 

1,110 logs and .367 kandis (.560 lbs.}, 
24 uiuunds of aanilal wood.* 

39,113 

71,366 

31,953 

Deficit. 

30,909* 

9r.*j 

IaUNM. 

34,059 

G0,16] logs. 

04,836 

38,365 

20,471 

1,827 

24,611 

16,080 

]4G,G5-I pieces. 

11,375 

9,587 

1,788 

1,894* 

3,682 j 

29,114 

4,026 logs and sleepers. 

49,579 

28,009 

20,910 

Not givenf 

1 

28,910 

Not stated. 

102,343 

41,,‘148 

(«),095 

.'1,170 

1 

57,819 

22,928 

550,525 pieeca, hesidei 10,245 kondira 
(560lbs,) and 4,352^ tonsL 

24,088 

14,876 

9,212 

Nut given - 

• 

9,212 

1,052,106 cubic feet. 

449,796 

300,892 

183,997* 

41,093 

63,135* 

10,697 

157,4J3 
142,904 

208.237 


A 


142,904 

52,438 

300,317 



14,179 

5,995 

8,184 

213* 

8,397 

191 

But little fclleda 

29,321 

10,485 

10,096 

608* 

19,699 

10,383 

50,622 cubic feet, besides 98 teak 
IKtles, 515 branch pieers, and 2,144 
kandis (560 lbs.) oi" Jiitibal wood. 


1 





493,496 

323,1112 I 
'■ I 

170,184 

53,254 

328,413 

224,811 



• Beaidea timber to the valiia at 191 and 38 loge given to public departnienta. 

t Sbiee reeeived. Stt lepante Stotement, tbowing a decretae In the value at atock to the amount of £. 11,8 J 3 


Thai reducing the Total Net Profit of the Foreit Administration for the Year to £. 31C,GOO 
} Beeidet wood to tha value of 1,982 1. given gratis. ——— 


0 , 59 . 


4 m;4 
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APPENDIX TO BEPOET PROM THE 


p 

Financial Statement of tl»c Forest Conservancy Department for tlie Official 
Year 1869 - 70 , —Madras Presidency. 


FOREST R A N 0 E S. 


Churgea. 

Revenue. 

Value of Stook of Timber 
ou tho 




1860-70. 

1869-70. 

/- 

31 March 
1869. 

31 March 
1870. 

Ganjam • • • 

Gumanr and Surudah - 


Jls. 

•1.12; 

K». 

8,019 

m. 

JU. 

VisBga|iatsm 

Golgonduh ... 

- - 

?H2 

133 




Cuddapah ... 
Uellury and Cuddapah > 
Euriioul ... 
North Arcot 

South Arcot 

Madura ... 

Tiuuevclly ... 


18,262 

2,0U6 

1(1,818 

.•-..we 

2,167 

O.IMKi 

0,208 

80,288 

48.21!) 

8,230 

4,516 

1,118 

20,180 



Coiiiibitori' . - . 

f AniiiituBlIy • - * 

(Rolumimliy 

“ 

38,616 

6,216 

88,91 

13,3.)l 



JVcilglicrrifs ... 

rMndumalluy 
•! Ncilithcrry Sliolas 
tWclIiiigton A, Plantation 


17,.180 
2,011 
] y50'j 

17,978 



roimbaloru ... 

rsigur and Sattiainungalnm 
; Bhownny . « . 

1 CuUegnl - - . 


10,700 

ri,C23 

7.620 

21,465 
. 11,.377 

18,828 

• 



Salem .... 
South Canara 


20,011 

16,063 

61,707 

30,600 



Malabar ... 

1 H'ynaad ... 
l,Nelluinboor 

- 

■ 11,078 
18,111 

10,791 

10,1.31 




Total. - - 

• B... 

2,50,010 

4,93,789 

5M0.31 

1,10,903 

J’ayof fhp. Conamatorof Forcata 
I'lstahlialimrntM and Uflice ContingrncicH 

- -I 
-/ 

27,072 


4,10,903 



Totai. - - 

- B». 

2,86,601 


1,18,131 



Dednctcipcndituro . 

- 

. - . 

2,80,691 




Lcaa Tnlua of limber . 

• 

. . 

%09,09S 

1,18,131 




Actual profit to Government 

- . 111. 

90,967 





1856-7. 

1857-8. 

1858-9. 

1859-60. 

1850 1. 

_ ! 

1861-2. 

I_ 

]RG2--$. 

i 

1863-1. 


Hi. 

Hi. 

Hi. 

Hi. 

Hi. 

Hi. 


Hi. 

Kevenur . . - 

2,37,4.39 

1,50,,'.69 

1,19,751 

5,03,441 

3,52,448 

2,17,284 


2,43,643 

Charges - . . 

1,05,617 

i 

77,105 

i_ 

89,524 

1,09,8.51 

1,68,716 

2,12,851 


2,04,302 

Surplus - . Ri. 

1,31,792 

73,164 

30,227 

3,93,.590 

1,83,732 i 

1 

4,433 

6,071 

30,341 



1864-5. 

! 

1R65-6. 

186G-7. 

1867-8. 

1868-9. j 

1869-70. 

ToTAl.g. 

Revenue ... 

Hi. 

3,30,570 

Hi. 1 
3,21,580 

Hi. 

3,38,610 

H*. 

4,24,154 

Hi. i 

3,91,179 

Hi. 

4,95,789 

Hi, . 
48,08,906 

Chaigcti ... 

1,96,958 

2,59,801 

2,12,149 

2.72,840 

2,69,790 

2,80,691 

26,42,213 

Surplus • - Hi. 

1,33.612 

61,779 

1,26,461 

1,51,314 

■b 

3,09,098 

. 18,66,683 
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Extract from Madras Forest Re|3ort for l8(!0-70. 

186, Sectum F.—General ftemarh.—Expenditure on Plantiiuj during the Year. —From 
the operations lecorded under the head of " Fhaitiitioiis tiiid lleserves," it will be seen 
that the following has been expended in planting during the year:— 



Plantations. 

Fuel llcsorves. 


Its. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Salem ..... 

1,110 7 0 

008 13 0 

Soutli Arcot .... 

. 

184 0 0 

Cuddnjiuh ..... 

6,210 0 5 

144 0 0 

Hcllary ..... 

2,084 0 8 

— 

North Arcot .... 

2,704 8 10 

— 

Kurnool ..... 

600 0 0 

— 

Madura ..... 

.'ilO 11 11 

— 

Miiduniullay .... 

1 10 

— 

Scegur Olid Sutliiiniiingalum 

8110 l!l 7 


Col legal ..... 

74 2 10 

— 

South C.inara .... 

806 0 2 

— 

Bolu’.iputty .... 

- 

itM 0 8 

Nellumbur Teak Plantation - 

18,410 1 0 

— 

* Tor A!. - - - 

2 a 

1,302 8 8 

Total on Planting - 

- - Us. 86,740. 

5. fi. 


186. Amount of Timher, ^e., Firewood, Bamlnnw, ami t.iinrcim! taken from the Forexts 
during the Year. —“ Oiniiting tin; district oftiumsur, tin; (•illowing arc tallies showing tlie 
nraoiint of limber, firewood, bamboos, and charcoal taken out of tins lorcst during the 
year. It will be seen that S»,yO,OIOi cubic Icel have been removed rnnn the fiircsts during 
the year. 

“Omitting the free felling of firewood in Sulcni, Cud(la(mh, and North Arcot, as well as 
bamboos in Salem, of which no record has been kept. .'i7,4.'! l tons of (ircaoiHl have been 
removed, and :W,21.'t} bandy hauls of bamboos. In addition to the anove, Kg.'iO-I.J maimds 
ftf sandal wood, 1,161,7!H) lbs of red sandurs, and Ij.OSij telegraph poles, have been cut 
during the yeai.” 


Amount of Timber, Firewood, Biunboos and Charcoal taben out of the Forest djiring 

tlic Year. 




Timber. 




Districts. 


Department. 

License and 1 
Voucher. 

Firewood. 

Bumboes. 

Churcoul, 

Cuddapah ... 


Cubic feel. 

Cubic feel. 
136,460 

Tons. 

26,080 

Bondgloads. 

1,017 

Tons, 

76 

Kurnool .... 

• 

- 

- 

860,020 

1,083 

7,560 

323 

North Arcot . i. . 

• 

- 

31,688} 

2,118 

6,802i 

662 

Salem .... 

• 

8,420 

18,887 

18,636 

6,460 

1,814 

South Arcot ... 

- 

2,243 

14,441 

516 

i 

033 

166 


0.69. 4 N 


AppebJis, No. S. 




ArpEwmx TO MEPOBT yso* rm: 


6.W 


A])))enHi.\, No. 5. Amount of Tinibci, Firewood, Bamboos and Cliweoal, taken ont of the Forest during iLe Year—ciwiW. 


DlStlUCTS. 

Timber. 

Firewood. 

Bamboos. 

Charcoal. 

Department. 

License and 
Voucher, 





Cuhirfect, 

Ctthk feel. 


Uaudj^ loads. 

Tom. 

Madura - 

- 

- 

- 


i>,884 

4:3 

1,399 

77 

Tinnevelly 

- 


• 

23& 

102,604 

4,643 

67 

623 

Ananiidliiy 

- 


- 

11,067 

1,100 

499 

1,676 

7 

Bolumputty - 




3,118 

400 

2,300 

1,324 


Nollntnbur 


<• 


11,010 

_ 


— 

— 

Wynaiid - 


• 


0,820 



— 


Soutii Canaru 


m 


9,34-21 

10,710 


_ 

_ 

Mndiiiualliiy - 




‘22,4021 

- 

141 

361 


Sfio^^ur - 




- 

4,760 

303 

635 

6 

Bliowtini 




- 

10,460 

089i 

1,159 

8 

Collc'rat - 




- 

3,760 

823 

824 

r. 

r* 


Total 

■ - 


76,877;; 

.- 

701,0791 

02,80-2 

31,8041 

8,6631 


Totaj. Timber paid for - - - 777,!I57A 


Fkee Fellinw. 


Distiucts. 

Tiinlier. 

Firewood. 

Bamboos. 


Oubir feet. 

Torts. 

Bandy loads. 

Cuddapnh. 

24,000 

no record kept - 

832 

Nortli Arcot ----- 

,%()80 

no recortl kept - 

164 

Kiirnool ------ 

11,340 

•2,1601 

379 

riulcni ------ 

44,996 

' 

no ropord kept - 

no record kept. 

Soiitli Arcot . - . - - 

44,140 . 

3301 

220 ■ 

Madura ------ 

10,606 

160 

54 

Tinnevelly . . - . - 

8,910 

1,760 

12 

Anamallay . . - . . 

4,731 

211 

25B 

• Total - - • 

150,053 

1 

1,409 
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.5p|)cn(.lix, No. .■). 


Appendix, No. 1. 


STATEMENTS showing the result of Eouest Opeuations in the several Admini¬ 
strations of Buitisii Inuia for a Series of V'ears to 18(59-70 (inclusive), with such 
distinctions as it lias been i»osaib]e to supply, taken from the Annual lleports; also, 

A STATEMENT of the general liosults for all India (omitting Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts, and Mysore), from 186;t-(i4 to the Estimate for 1871-72, taken from the 
Forest Budget Estimate for that Year. 


C 0 N T 


I'ogo 

Reanit nt Forest Operations in Ttritisli Jtnr- 
inaii for 12 years, viz., fioiu iN.'ilF-.')? to 
1807-08 . esa 

Statement for 12 years, continued for two 


years mom to 180t)-T<> . . - . cr>2 

Cash Account: 

Ondh, 1861-02 to 1809-70 - - - O.'iti 

Centra) rrovinees, lil01-0r» to l8(,;s>-7() - O.'i." 

Coorg, 186.'l-6-ltolfW9-:o - - - 0.1.T 

Punjab, 1864-«/» to 1809-70 - . (m 

Nortli West Provinces, 1804-05 to 
, 1809-70 - - - - . - 6.V1 


E N T S. 


Page 

Cusli Account— eontimted, 

Kengiil, 1805-lifi to lH(;i»-70 - - - Co4 

.Madras, llevctiue from fonimtion of De¬ 
partment to 1.8r,i!.-(i;) - - 6.55 

„ Charges ditto - . . (130 

Bombay. lIFi9-6() In l069-7i) - - (m7 

Sindh, iHCfMU to 1H69-70 - - - 6.57 

Hyderabad, 1864-05 to li!ri!(-70 - -056 

Mysore, Z801-0;5 to 1809-70 - - - 0.58 

Total Ammiiits for all India **omitting My- 
Kori‘ and tlic Berars,” since l8i;3-(i4 taken 
from tile Fon^st Budget for UI71-72 - - COlt 


0.59. 


4 N 2 
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Appendix, No. 5. 

Ouj)H Forests.—C ash Account. - 


YxiLm, 

Itevenuc. 

Ujjj 

Deficit. 

Surplus. 





lU. 



Bm. 

1601-Oii 


- 

. 

4,633 

.3N,131 

34,098 

_ 

1862-03 



- 

.■50,200 

68,812 

. 

483 

1863-64 



- 

92,240 

38,80.3 

. 

.■53,442 

1863-.66 



- 

1,1«,00!I 

08,769 

- 

61,200 

1800-67 




2,01,216 

66,.572 

- 

1,41,674 

1867-68 




66,4.52 

93,638 

27,181 

— 

1868-00 

- 


- 

l,3I,H2-2 

89,180 


42,642 

1869-70 

• 


• • 

1,06,821 

1,00,167 

- 

1,654 

Total 

- 


7,81,sh;i 

.'5,42,067 

61,279 

3,01,090 





Deduct Dellcit 

- 

61,279 






Surplus . - . Ks. 

2,39,816 


Central Provingi;s Forests. - Ca-li Account. 





G 11 A U G E 

s. 



YEAR .S. 

Rrcei|its. 

CoiiMiMiDcy 

amt 

VVoikiiig. 

1 

1 

Kitii - 
bliiliniriit. 

! 

Tutal, 

1 

1 

Delimit, 

Surplus. 


Its. 

Jls. 

Its. 

Jis. 

Its. 


1864-60 - 
1805-06 - 

1866- 67 - 

1867- 68 - 

1868- 69 - 

1869- 70 - 

89,307 
2,02,644 
3,67,095 
3,49,491 
.3,51,0)4 
OjHl ,7H«5 

.'15,610 

38,004 

4H.K1T 

1,13,068 

1,8(i,!)25 

1 3,65,801 

61,910 
74,994 
; 81,011 
; 99,031 

' 1,07,729 
j 1,07,387 

97,550 

1,13,198 

1,27,858 

2,12,099 

2.91,651 

1,73,189 

8,2-19 

91,406 

89,146 

2,39,237 

1,37,392 

.56,360 

Total - Jt.%, 

17,.11,:»34 

! 7,86,725 

i 

! 0,32,128 

13,18,8-54 

9U,6;i.i 

1 ! 

.5,22,135 




Deduct Deficit 


99,0-5-5 





Tot.vl I’rofit - - V?.v. 

4,22,480 


CooiiC Forests.— Cscsli Account. 


Years. 

Receipts, 

Cou.<crvnn<!y. 

Chauo'ks. 

KsL'iblisliiiHUit.s. 

Total. 

Profit. 


Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

1863-64 - 

80,690 

m 

670 

570 

80,114 

1804-66 - 

1,02,218 

4,088 

4,201 

8,880 

93,320 

1805-00 ' 

1,08,267 

8,99.5 

8,664 

12,649 

95,608 

1800-07 ' - 

^1,034 

- 

- 

11,662 

20,382 

1867 -68 - - - 

77,740 


- 

13,944 

03,802 

1868-09 - 

74,448 

7,176 

!^,301 

10,476 

67,972 

1869-70 - - - 

1,08,162 

22,861 

10,231 

33,082 

76,070 

Total - - Ha. 

6,83,446 

- 

- 

97,108 

4,80,277 


0.59. 


4 N 3 
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AFPEKDIX TO fiEPOKT EBOM THE 


ApiioiuH-t, No. .j. 


Punjab Forests.— Cash Account. 


Yr.Atts. 

HcccipU. 

CliargeB. 

Deficit. 

Surplus. 



/?»•. 

Rh. 

Jls" 

Jti. 

IH04 -0ri . 

- 

2,or.,730 

2,40,786 

- 

48,646 

ISCft-OC . 

- 

2,08,or>6 

2,72,078 

04,028 

_ 

1806-07 - 

■ 

2,31,470 

2,.')0,030 

24,100 

— 

1867-08 - 

- 

2,70,297 

2,73,87.5 

- 

6,422 

1808-60 - 

- 

3,U>,104 

.3,00,344 

- 

.3.5,820 

1800-70 - 

- 

3,04,132 

7,13,0.54 

.3,I0,.522 

— 

Totai, 

- Rs, 

17,03,84.3 

20,71,800 

4,07,710 

00,187 





00,187 




Total Deficit - - lis. 

317,623 



Nount West Pjiovinces Forests.— Cash Accouni, 


Yi'aus. 

lleci'ipts. 

Cliiirges. 

1 

Surplus. 


Ax. 

7.*.v. 

Rh. 

1804-05 . . . - 

(1,3:1,010 

3,06,722 

2,43,288 

1805-00 ... - 

6,.50,401 

2,02,61 .| 

. 3,67,887 

]8l!C-07 ... - 

i 

3,1 1,807 

2,00,067 

1. 

1 

4 

1 

5,11,101 

2,80,388 

2,21,803 

1808-00 - ^ • 

0,53,380 

4,11,778 

2,41,011 

1800-70 .... 


4,23,410 

.3,02,845 

Total - - Rs. 

37,68,200 

21,21,700 

10,33,401 


15ENf'.AE Forests.— Cash Accminl. 


Yeaics. 

( 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

j 

SurjiluH. 

Deficit. 


Rs. 

Ks. 

Its. 

iZ«. 

1805-06 - 

38,684 

no,772 

2,812 

— 

1806-67 - 

60,656 

1,04,207 

- 

53,652 

18071-08 - - 

75,087 

1,0.5 (105 

- 

89,918 

1808-69 ... - 

2,24,640 

1,20,257 

08,280 

— 

1809-70 ... - 

1,13,763 

0.5,874 

17,870 

— 

Total * * 7®*. 

6,03,125 

5,27,716 

,118,080 

• 

148,570 





118,980 



Total Deficit > - i2f. 

24,690 









Statesiext showing the Revexce of the SIadeas Fokests since the Formation of the Conservancy Department to 1S68-69. 



0.59. 


4 2!l 4 






















Statement siliowing the Charge? ot the Madras Forests since the Fonnaticin <if the Conservancy Department to 1868-9 
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Bombay Forests. —Cush Acconnt 


Ykaro. 

Rbccitts. 

3^XP£KOlT0Rt:« 

Prowt. 




Rs. 

Ri. 

Hs. 

1869-80 . 



4,06,003 

1,01,286 

3,66,617 

1860-61 



4,10,172 

1,44,084 

2,06,188 

1861-62 - 



3,80,706’ 

2,26,403 

1,03,303 

1862-63 



6,84,728 

08,288 

4,86,440 

1863-64 - 



6,08,370 

1,52,613 

4,46,767 

1864-66 • 



■ 8,16,668 

3,02,482 

4,24,180 

1806-66 •• 

* 


7,30,347 

0,33,016 

06,431 

1866-67 - 

• 


6,08,046 

6,00,701 

68,246 

1867-68 . 

• 


6,81,000 

4,18,440 

2,63,560 

1868-60 



0,64,527 

4,61,750 

6,02,768 

1860-70 - 



10,22,083 

4,13,477 

6,08,00*0 

Totals - 

• - 

m. 

72,34,440 

33,44,340 

30,90,100 


SiNun Forests. —Cash Account. 


CoMPAltATiVE St vi’EMENT of Incomc autl Expcniliture of the Sindh Forests for the past Ten Venra. 


— 

1860-6). 

]801r«3. 

18C2-G3. 

1803-I>1. 

1804-05. 

1805-00. 

1800-07. 

1807-08. 

1868-09. 

1809 70. 

Total. 


Xi 

Xt. 

Xt. 

lit. 

A>. 

Ul. 

A>. 

u$. 

lu. 

Rt. 

Xt. 

Fiiewood > 

02,fi88 

00,189 

37,11)4 

1,11,271 

1,09-,200 

1,68,115 

1,55,771 

1,50,200 

1,52,050 

1,17,230 

12,29,379 

RnlldiBg wood • 

10,0»1 

0,777 

10,407 

21,253 

30,910 

38,391 

38,503 

11,279 

12,705 

21,900 

2,50,390 

Oruitti b«* 

3S,44B 

29,025 

81,997 

28,839- 

32,890 

32,556 

28,717 

31,933 

35,010 

.32,357 

3,17,208 

low (faeuw of to- 

722 

077 

058 

538 

850 

1,230 

493 

122 

174 

133 

5,603 

maTi)k). 

Cbsrcoal • 

2,381 

1,100 

1,100 

809 

052 

839 

741 

1,087 

i 

1,015 

1,250 

11,210 

nibetit* > 

1,712 

1,477 

1,582 

1,0'>5 

2,015 

2,684 

2,811 

3,355 

3,091 

3.115 

1 

23,793 

OrSBies 

680 

301 

301 

• 710 

702 

014 

413 

600 

C35 

1 184 

5,C2S 

Uf • 

306 

- 

* 502 

7)1 

i 

1.309 
’ 1 

82 

- 

175 

525 

40 

3,009 

noM* 

2,641 

2,202 

1,858 

1,083 

1,004 

1,575 

971 

881 

1,01/ 

1,159 

s 15,020 

Bsboat podi 

5,779 

0,177 

4,000 

4,515 

5,160 

4,701 

- 

1,101 

5,08 1 

4,878 

45,151 

lUcoveriis of lui- 


_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 




ndjutod bill*. 
Lmd imnue iram 




7,130 

15,116 

17,230 

17,901 

15,060 

21,477 

24,021 

1,18,617 

cuttlvMlOn with, 
m traMi hmito. 






MiimttSBtoa*, ill* 

367 

0S7 

1,000 

899 

444 

05 i 

578 

1,721 

853 

955 

8,778 

clodhu Uangoe^s 
BaboofVegetttU)e 




9 








8(«di ud lliiniry 












Total- - S», 

1,20,617 

1,18,018 

97,004 

1,82,803 

2,00,278 

2,08,104 

2,47,U'i8 

2,57,192 

2,35,51) 

2,1> 8S2 

20,84,317 

Ex|ienditDr« - 

01,217 

<7,410 

50,825 

1,08.451 

1,60,702 

1,50,050 

1,18,053 

1,58,381 

1,29,901 

l,tS,7C5 

1,^,88,831 

Nst Pro6t - Xi. 

59^400 

01,238 

40,829 

78,912 

1,05,510 

1,00,048 

99,005 

08,811 

1,05,019 

92,117 

6,45,480 


IK, A, yenntr, 

BlDg«r’> OfteC) SO jila; 1S70, I'eicxt Ringsr in Sind, * 


' 0 . 59 . - 


40 
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Hyi)EHABAD Fobests.— Cash Account. - 



Years. 



Ueceipts. 

Charges. 

Sur])hl8. 





Rs. 

Jis. 

Ms. 

18«4-(li> 

- 

- 

- 

3,368 

478 

1,890' 

1S66-66 

- 

- 

- 

io;ioe 

8,001 

6,116 

1806-07 

- 

- 

- 

48,674 

13,718 

36,860 

1867-68 

- 

- 

- 

68,446 

. 18,341 

86,106 

1868-00 

- 

- 

- 

84,666 

84,105 

60,461 

1800-70 

- 

- 

- 

1,46,481 

80,710 

64,771 

^ Totai. - - 

- 

Ms. 

3,44,631 

1,60,343 

1,88,188 




Mysoke FoKESTa.- 

— Ciwh Account 

• 


Youth. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

1 

Surplus. 





Ms. 

Its. 

Rs. 

1864-60 

- 

- 

- 

8,10,331 

07,040 

. 2,49,201 

1860-66 

- 

• 

- 

3,43,060 

07,747 

2,46,212 

1866-67 

- 

- 

- 

3,60,030 

86,988 

1,80,033 

1867-68 

- 

- 

- 

4,10,013 

1,10,042 

2,90,070 

1808-00 

■ 

- 

■ 

8,61,470 • 

1,10,861 

2,31,626 

1860-70 


- 

- 

3,0.6,318 

1,04,260 

1,00,008 

Tm'ai. - - 

- 

Ms, 

10,83,010 

6,85,018 . 

1 18,00,008 


Total Amounts for all Inuia (omitting Mysore and the Berars) since 186.'$-4, 
taken from the Forest Budget for 1871-2 


— 

Rtiueipts. 

Charges. „ 

SarpluB. 


Ms. 

Ms. 

Rs. 

1863-01, Actuals - 

30,44,480 

— 

— 

1864-06 „ - - - 

3.j,20,022 

18,02,401 

10,80,661 

1805-66 • 

85,03,383 

21,30,387 

14,10,096 

1866-07 „ - - - 

30,44,183 

2(^61,146 

0,93,038 

1867-68 

83,15,884 

22,44,664 

10,71,820 

1808-60 - 

42,00,737 

26 ,02,846 

16,07,803 

1860-70 „ 

46,80,063 

81,32,883 

14,48,120 

A 

1870-71, Regular Estimate • 

46,82,708 

30,20,401 

■ 7,03,217 

1871-72, Budget Estimate • 

67,82,200 

46,16,602 

12,16,608 
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Appendix No. 2. 


Appendix, No. 0. 


TABULAE. STATEMENTS showing the-Amounts realised liy, and paid on Account 
of, different ClaBscs of Timbkk received on Oovermnent Acxjouut in Bkttibu 
Bummah, from 1864-5 to 1869-70; also, 

STATEMENTS of the Receipts of the Forest Uepartnieut in the several Administra¬ 
tions for the Yoar 1868-9, slmwing how the Revenue is derived from all Sources, and 
distinguishing, in as far as is jiossihle, the Tiinher which has been cut down hy Indi¬ 
viduals under Licenses, and showing h«)w much has heen realised by the Timber and 
how much by the Licenses. 


CONTENTS. 


BurnsH Bckmau. 


VAm: 


AbHrnct of Ke<!ei|>t 8 during the Yoar (HIO 

Ainoiuit Expended on account of Dilforont CIhshch of Tiinhor received on (lorerument Account in 

■1864-f> -.1101 

Amount Realised on acconiit of Diflcrent CliiSHts of Tiinhcr |•l■l■l.ivl.•d on (iovcmmoiit Account aiid 

sold in 1864-.'5 -.002 

Abstract of Itecei/lts during 18i>&-0 - 003 

Atnnunt Expended on iiccount of Different ClaH !«!8 r)f Timber received on ftovernment Accnutit. in 

1803-6 ._ . . . Cdjj 

Amount RealiHed on account of Uiftbrunt t ilasscs of Timlicr received on Government Account ami 

sold in 1865-6 - -.OIW 

Abstract of Hoceipis during 1606-7 - - (ic,o 

Amount Expanded on account of Differeut {iliiHscs of Timber received on Oovernmeiit Account in 

180fr-7 . - - 607 

Amount Realised on account of Different Classes of Tiiiibi.r received on Government Account ami 

sold in 1600-7 . 006 

Annual Smumary of Revenue in Different Divisions (luring 1607-6 - -.Oti!) 

Amount Expendvd on account of Different Classes of Timlier received on Oovonimcnt Aceoiiiit in 

1807-8 .(!70 

Amount Realised on account of Different Olasstts of 1'imbcr received on Gnvcrmiieli* .\ci-ouiif and 

sold in 1867-0.- -.(iTI 

Annual Summary nf Revenue in the Different Divisions during UIOO-0 .... - 37 ;! 

Amount Expended on account of Different Classes of Tiiidiee received on Government Aecoiitit in 

1806-6 . 0 r:l 

Amount Realised on account of Different Cls'Ses of Timlicr received on Government Aecouul and 
sold during 18011-6 - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 074 

Annual Summary of Revenue in the Different Divisions during 1806-70 ..... 375 

Amount Expended on account of Ilifferent t'lasses of Tiiniier iveeived on Government Account 
during 1006-70 (i70 

Amount Realiswl on account of Different Kinds of Timlicr reeciveii on Government Account 
during 1866-70 .......... 077 


Receipts - British Biirmnh * 1603-6 - C7tl 

Ditto - Oudh - - - ditto.076 

Ditto - Central Provinces djtto ........... 676 

Ditto - Coorg ... ditto - - 676 

Ditto - Punjab - , - ditto - 676 

Note on above 676 

Receipts - North Wostem Provinces - 1806-8 - - . 07!) 

Ditto - Bengal ... - ditto -. 076 

Ditto • Madras .... ditto ......... (»«» 


Ditto - Sindh - . ~ ~ ditto .... .... 660 

Ditto • ^rar.... - ditto ..... ... 660 

Ditto - Mysore . - - ditto -.080 


0.59, 


4 0 2 
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Add valae of drift confiscated and waif timber, sold at Kadoe in April lees, and to be realised in 1865-66 - - - * 1^700 

Add Talne of timber in band on 30 April 1865, at STerage fixed rates 6,608 

Add aetnal payment made on 5,880 logs now in tbe streams, and to be taken charge of in 1865-66 - - . . . . 33,082 
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Bbitish Buemah— notOinued. 


IX.—Statkmknt showing the Amount realised on Acctmnt of Different CLosses of Timber received on 
• Government Account, and sold during 1864-65. 


1*A RTICULAR 8 . 



Nambcr 

of 

I.og«. 

CubieuI 

C/ontsnts. 

Amoant rKaliscd. 

J Averige 
Amount 
ri-sUaed per 
Log. 

Avenge 

Cubicui 
Contont* per 
Log. 

Avenge 
Amount 
realised pei 
Ton. 

•* 

Round l,ogs: 




Veet. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

lis. a. p. 

Ft. 

in. 

R». a. f 

Vatthits .... 

- 

- 

1,637 

43,690 

17,280 

3 - 

Il l - 

28 

0 

19 12 - 

Loozurs .... 

- 

- 

4,178 

100,360 

85,570 

14 - 

20 8 - 

47 

0 

21 18 - 

Doogies .... 

- 

- 

6,604 

333,840 

2,08,702 

, 9 - 

87 8 

00 

0 

31 4 - 

Yard, must, keel, imd stem pieces 

- 

• 

236 

21,160 

17,160 

8 - 

73 - - 

90 

0 

40 8 - 

Square Logs: 











Does, Doodoos, and Thokees 

- 

• 

829 

,37,305 

29,079 

8 - 

86 2 - 

45 

0 

40 . 2 ' 

fShiiibyus .... 

• 

- 

10 

100 

83 

- - 

6 3 - 

10 

0 

26 16 • 

Small Logs: 











(h'ookb .... 

- 


1,286 

10,290 

3,813 

14 - 

2 16 - 

16 

0 

9 14 - 

Small pieces ... 

- 


269 

2,0.39 

5,34 

- .. 

1 15 -• 

11 

0 

9 - - 

Timber of otluir kinds - 

- 


167 

4,300 

639 

4 - 

4 1 - 

28 

0 

7 4 - 

Total 

- - 


14,091 1 

06!),002 

3,08.717 

12 - 

26 1,3 - 

48 

7 

27 9 - 

Railway Sli'cpers - 

- 


6,410 

18,0.3.3 j 

17,742 

0 - 

3 4 - 

3 

6 

48 13 - 

L 

Total 

‘ • 

- 

19,-,01 

077,007 j 

3,81,400 

.6 - 

- 

j — 

1 


' — 

UcMill of Sales in 180.3-04; 
l.i'gs ..... 



12,320 

500,921 

1,01,815 

1 - 

16 9 - 

47 

9 

18 4 < 

.Sleepers ... - 

• 

• 

13,004 

41,62(1 

37,703 

8 - 

2 14 - 

3 

0 

40 7 - 


Memokanol'm comparing Items 1. and VII. of Statement VII. 


Rfulised under Head 1. of Revenue 
li'itio - • - - Vll. ditto - 


• Total - - - 

Bfdiiet, Amount of timber sold in «4, and realised in 1804-06 - 

Balance - - - 

Add, Balance of Sale at Kadiloe in April 1860, to be K*. a. p. 

collected in 1888-00 . 1 3,700 - - 

Add, Value of woods of other kind* sold to Colonel 
Maxwell - - - • - - - . 192 4 _ 

y • - 


ToTAt as shown in Statement 


‘m. 


Rk. a. p. 
.3,63,804 4 - 

18,067 - - 


3,72,521 4 - 

4,063 .3 - 


3,(t7,668 1 


ie,803 4 - 


3,81,460 6 


Conservator of Foresis Office, Rangoon,! 

11 August 1806. / 


(signed) H. Leads, 

Officiating . Conservator of Forests, British Barmah. 


I 
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4 04 


Add value of timber sold at Rangoon in April 1866, to be realised in 1865-6 - - - 11,849 

, Timber in band on 30th April 1866 at all Depots .; 68,043 
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British Bukmah— continued . 


IX.— Statement showing tho Amount realised on account of different Cla.sses of Timber received on 

Government Account and Sold in 1865-6. 


PARTICULARS. 

Number 

of 

Log*. 

Cubical 

Contents. 

Amount reeliied. 

Aterngo 
Amount 
realiaed iier 
Log. 

Aremge 
Oubicul 
Contents per 
Log. 

Av«r«gi.‘ 
Amount 
rceliiicd per 
Ton. 

Round Logs : 




Feet. 

Its . 

«. P, 

Ms. a. p. 

Ft. in. 

Rs. a. ]i. 

Yatthits ... 

- 

• 

1,223 • 

31,798 

18,277 

11 - 

14 16 - 

20 

1 

0 

38 11 - 

Loozars ... 

- 

- 

4,196 

193,010 

1,08,013 

2 «. 

26 11 - 

40 

0 

27 1 - 

Doogies ... 

- 

- 

0,313 

373,407 

2,.53,380 

3 - 

40 2 - 

69 

0 

34 - - 

Yard, mast, keel, and stem 

pieces 

- 

230 

21,240 

16,735 

- - 

66 2 - 

90 

0 

37 1 - 

Square Logs : 




! 




• 



Doos, doodoos, and thokes 

- 

- 

13 

672 

227 

0 - 

17 8 - 

44 

0 

10 13 - 

• Shinbyns ... 

• 

- 

44 

600 

403 

4 - 

10 8 - 

15 

0 

36 1 - 

Crooks . . - 

- 

- 

36 

1 

376 

200 

- - 

1 

8 - - 

IS 

0 

20 11 - 

Small Logs ; 











Sleepers ... 

- 

- 

4 

14 

5 

- * 

1 4 - 

3 

(i 

17 14 - 

Small pieces - - - 

- 

- 

. 87 

1,044 

230 

2 - 

2 11 - 

12 

0 

11 6 - 

Timber of other kinds « 

- 

- 

. — 

— 

_ 


-- 

— 


— 

Total 

, - • 

- 

12,141 

621,180 

3,90,437 

12 - 

82 10 - 

61 

0 

31 14 - 

Result of Sales in 1804-5 : 











Ugs ... - 

- 

- 

14,091 

0.39,002 

3,03,717 

12 ~ 

25 13 - 

40 

7 

27 0 - 

Sleepers ... 

- 

- 

5,410 

18,935 

17,742 

9 - 

3 4 - 

3 

6 

40 13 - 


Memorandum showing Comparison with Statement VII, 

I Its. n. 


Realised under Head I. of Revenue 
Ditto ... Vll. ditto - 


3,.3S,1DI 13 
CO.SSO 4 


V - 


Deduct, Amount of timber sold in 1804-0 and realised in I866-C 


8,98,481 - - 
13,892 4 - 


Add, Value of Timber sold in 1805-0 to bo collected in 1800-7 • 

J. 

Total, as shown in Statement - - . Rs. 


3,84,588 12 - 
11,849 - - 

3,90,437 12 - 


Forest Odice of Account, British Burmah 
Rangoon, 31 July 1800. 


’} 


H. Leeds, 

Conservator of Forests, British Burmah. 
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Bmitish Biirmah— coMfe'nuerf. 


IX.— Statement showing the Amount realised on account of the Diflfferent Classes of Timber received on 

Government Account, and sold during 1866-67. 


PAKTICULABS. 

Number of 

Logs. 

Cnbical 

Contanta. 

Amount Realiaoil. 

■5|rr 
I'lil ; 

Avenge 
CaUeel 
Contents 
per Log. 

Avenge 
Amounte 
Realised 
por Ton. 

Bound Logs: 



Feet. 

Us. 

a. 

P- 

R$. a. p. 


Rs. a, p. 

Yattliits .... 

- 

4H9 

13,602 

6,004 

12 

- 

12 8 - 

28 

21 12 - 

Loozars - ... - 

■ 

1,835 

88,080 

34,043 

10 

- 

19 1 - 

48 

10 13 - 

Doogios - . - - • 

- 

2,807 

173,820 

79,076 

16 

- 

27 10 - 

60 

23 1 - 

Yard, mast, keel, and stem-pieces 

- 

204 

18,300 

16,343 

8 

- 

80 2 - 

00 

1 

1 

44 8 - 

Square Logs; 







1 



Boos, (IikhIoos, and thokes 

- 

150 

0,700 

4,080 

8 

- 

33 4 - 

46 

30 16 - 

Sliinbyns - . - . 

- 

4 

48 

20 

- 

- 

6 - - 

12 

20 13 - 

Small Logs ; 







• 

i 

1 


Crooks .... - 


27 

270 

78 

14 

- 

2 15 - 

10 

j 14 10 - 

Small pieces - - 


282 

1,974 

400 

0 

- 

1 10 - 

7 

11 14 - 

Total of Logs - - 


6,888 

302,004 

1,42,783 

12 

- 

24 4 - 

51 

23 9 - 

Sleepers - - - - 


2,.'584 

0,044 

0,061 

8 

- 

3 8 - 

8*5 

60 1 - 

€lnAM»Toy/ii. - - 


8,472 

312,038 

1,51,836 

4 

- 

17 16 - 

" 37 

24 5 - 



ForestV^hllc-e of Accounts, British Burmah/I , jy, Leeds, 

Rangoonj 16 July 1867. J Oonscrvntor of Forests, British Burmah. 
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0.59, 


4F3 


Total Assets - - - H-i. 3,19,302 
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Bbitish Bubmah— coKft‘n«<frf. 


VIII. —Sta'jkmknt showing the Amount Expended on Account of the different Classes of Timber received 

on Government Account during 1867-68. 


p A n T 1 c u 1. A n 8. 

Nunibtfr 

4»f 

L«g«. 

1 

Cubical 

Contcuis. 

Amount 

Paid 

to OiiitracMra. 

Average 
Amount 
Paid pet Log. 

Average 
Cubical 
Cuntenta per 
Log. 

Average 
Amount per 
Ton. 

Bduntl Logs: 



Its. a. p- 

Rs. a. p. 


Jis, tu p. 

YiiUliite 

822 

22,104 

4,212 12 - 

6 2 - 

27 

9 8 - 

I.do/nrs ...... 

l.ll.').') 

80,030 

17,100 4 - 

8 12 - 

46 

0 8 - 

Doogics ...... 

2,510 

145,680 

42,356 i - 

16 14 - 

58 

14 0 - 

Vui'd, ninsi, keel, iiitd stem pieces - 

144 

12,060 

4,200 - - 

20 10 - 

00 

16 8 - 

Squares: 







St|UiireH ...... 

20 

1,460 

1,105 2 - 

30 14 - 

60 

40 8 - 

Sliiiibyiis anil planks .... 

— 

— 

! 

— 

— 

— 

Small pieces: 







Crooks 

560 

5,000 

905 12 - 

1 12 - 

10 

8 12 - 

Small pieces. 

l,42:t 

9,061 

1,647 8 - 

1 14 - 

. 7 

7 12 - 

Total broiiglit dUt bv coutnictors 

7,452 

287,765 

71,649 10 0 

0 10 - 

• 

30 

12 7 - 

Total of sleepers from Tharrawnddio 

.5,676 

18,810 

10,752 - - 

2 - - 

3-.5 

28 13 - 

Total of sleepers from Soul,hern 

2,138 

7,483 

0,414 - - 

3 - 

3-5 

42 13 - 

Drift liiitlur by Govcrnmciit agency 

2,507 

106,310 

0,758 15 - 

3 - - 

4-1 

4 9 - 

Woods ol’ other kinds (slttepers and 
logsj brought out by forest assist¬ 
ants. 

. 1,83.3 

11,020 

7,000 - - 

4 3 - 

6*0 

31 14 - 

♦Total aiiioiint paiil for year’s out- 
lorn, as |KT SUitenient IIT. 

10,306 

432,300 

1,06,171 0 - 

— 

— 

— 

Aiiil cost df iididiiiistration, direction 
and Ollier rx|iemlitarc chagnahle to 
timber brought to depots. 

* “ 


52,170 11 6 




1. Total expenditure on Government 
timber. 

10,396 

432,300 

1,58,346 4 0 

— 

— 

— 

11. Total ebargeable to 3y,(i6'2 logs 
P. Itpiber. 

- 

- 

(i3,70(l 0 3 


— 

— 

111. Total eliiu'geuble to Kadoc Ilcvetiue 
Station. 

- 

- 

2.3,028 2 0 

— 

* - 

— 

ly. Total iniuirred on logs neaped in the 
Meiinakha rivers of season 1H07 (IH. 

- 

- 

01,134 - - 

— 

— 

— 

Amount of jiari paymenis in 186’?;- 
(IH to iiccotiiit of timber operations 
to be carried on in 1808-69. 

• 

- 

21,220 - - 

MM. 

MM. 


4 

Tor.’At. Exjiondilurc of the Department on Aocounti „ 
of this Year - - • - - • -/ *' 

. 

3,28,887 13' 0 

i 

— 

— 

— 


Sutemcm Ilf timljur brought from the foreati by contracton and Covernmant ugonry thowing a total of 10,396 toga, weighing 8,ri40 tons. 
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Bkitisii Bubmah— conft'waerf. 


IX.— Statement showing the Amount Realised on Account of dill'crent Classes of Timber received 

on Government Account, and Sold in 1867-8. 


PAKTlCULAnS. 

Nunilwr 

of 

Logs. 

Cubical 

CouteuU. 

Aruount 

RcaliiMti. 

Averjige 

1 Anumnt 
; Realised ^ter 
lAlg. 

Averagii 

CuhiLul 

(\>utciiU |)er 

Log. 

Average 

Amount 

KeuIiHcd per 

Ton. 

Round Logs : > 

Yatthits 

6H8 

10,404 

Jit. 11, p, 

5,010 8 - 

Rs. a. p. 

10 1 - 

28 

Hu. il- p. 

17 10 - 

Loozars 


114,330 

70,404 7 - 

29 0 - 

48 

30 13 - 

Poogies ..... 

4,457 

202,003 

1,30,420 8 - 

.71 4 - 

59 

20 8 - 

Yard, masts, kcols, and stem pieces 

J7(i 

1.5,840 

10,477 0 - 

60 8 - 

00 

.7.7 1 - 

Square Logs: 

. Doos, Poodoos, and Thokes - 

2 

150 

134 10 - 

07 - - 

75 

44 14 - 

Small Logs: 







Crooks - - * - 

tia 

1,777 

1,053 3 - 

17 12 

10 

40 8 - 

Small Pieces - - . - . 

1,30-i 

0,744 

2,384 

1 n - 

7 

12 4 - 

Total - - . 

9,0!)0 

421,274 

2,30,4 .‘1.7 0 - 

25 0 - 

40 

27 0 - 

Sleepers : 

Teak . 

7,4.50 

20,075 

23,831 12 - 

.7 3 - 

3-5 

45 11 

Pynkudoe ..... 

200 

410 

115 - - 

- 0 - 

2-08 

13 13 - 

Total Slecprs ... 

7,060 

20,401 

23,040 12 - 

_ 

- 

— 

Confiscated Drift and Waif Timber 

2,4.77 

43,800 

15,0^1 6 - 

« 8 - 

18 

18 2 - 

Grand Total ... 

10,177 

401,031 

. 

2,70,321 8 - 

— 

, 

— 



0.59 


4 r 4 
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APPEKlilX TO REFOBT 9B0M THE 


A|ip('nclix, Ko. 6. 





SELECT COMMITTEE ON EAST INDIA FINANCE. 


(J7;j 


BuiTlsn UlJKMAH—rwjDwm/. 


—Statement showing the Amount expended on Aceouul of the dincrcut Classes of Tiinher reeeived 

on (lovcrnmcnt Account during 18C8-6U. 


I* A U T 1 C U L A K S. 

Number 

CailHcal 

Ainuunt 

Avt-rage 

Amount 

Avoraoe 

CuUii-nl 

Averupe 

of 


]).iid (ii 


Amount per 


Logs, 


Coutructors. 

Conteiits per 

Ton, 




per Lo(!. 

Liig. 


Hound lAtgs: 



/?.«. i(. p. 

jRs. it. p. 


1 

^ Hn. II. p. 

yutlhits. 

4,-204 

111,044 

10,064 10 - 

4 7- 

20 

8 !) - 

Lotiznrs ...... 

0,212 

208,170 

4 .-.,0.3 7 - - 

7 4- 

48 

7 10 - 

Doogic-* ..... 

7,-281 

42-2,472 

8,-j,131 12 - 

11 11 - 

.58 

10 1 - 

Yard, mast, kuti, and stem pieces - 

277 

•24,030 

7,281 4 - 

20 4 - 

00 

H 0 - 

S((narc.s: 





4 


Srjunres ...... 

67 

1 2,73(i 

2,170 11 - 

38 .3 - 

48 

30 12 - 

ISliiiibj’tis and planks .... 

30 

312 

• 78 - - 

2 — — 

8 

12 8 - 

.Small pieces: 







Crooks....... 

088 


5,432 - - 

AS- 

12 

•-’2 14 - 

Slimll pieces ...... 

1,700 

12,603 

20,088 8 

1 8 - 

7 

ion - 

Total brought out by eamtmctors - . 

20,0.'5() 

884,7)0 

i 

1 1,01,170 13 - 

! 0 2 » 

1 

42 

10 13 - 

Total of sleepers from Tliarrowaddle 

3,-2-23 

11,-28!) 

4,207 1 - 

I 6 - 

3-6 

10 3 - 

Total of bloopers from Southern - - 

70 

202 

108 3 - 

2 4 - 

3-5 

32 -2 - 

Drift limber by Government agency 

3,056 

108,.327 

1.5,340 10 - 

4 3 - 

40 

4 8 - 

Woods of other kinds .... 

40 

2,36-2 1 

392 - - 

8 - - 

48 

a 5 - 

'J’oTii. paid for year’s out-turn as 

27,0.52 

1,0(10,040 

2,11,377 11 - 




jtcr Statement III,* 





Add cost of administration, direction, 

. 


1,08,247 7 5 



i - 

and other expenditure, oltaigcablc to 
timber brouglit to depots. 

! 






J. Total expenditure on Government 

27,062 

1,000,040 

3,10,026 2 6 


_1 1 


timber. 





IT. ToUd chargeable to 41,788 logs per- 

• 

• » 

62,220 11 - 

_ 

mmm 


mit timber. 


• 





ITT. Total clmrgcable to Kadoo Revenue 

* , 


25,01,3 - - 


• 1 


Station. 







IV, Total on timber neaped in the Mei • 



•">1054 — — 




mnklia River of senson 1888-00. 






V. Amount of part payment in 1808-09 

• • 


21,210 7 - 


! 

—1 

lo account of timber operations of 





i 


1800-70. 





j 


Total Rxpenditare of the Department on account ofl 
this Year . - . '. 

4,23,120 4 6 

— 

— 

— 


* Slatement of timber brought from the fuieib by coolraetori aod Governmeot agency, ahowing a total of 27,9SSI loga, weighing 2l,g3K'S tom. 


4Q 


0.59. 
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Bbitihh Bubmah— continued. 


IX. —Statement Bhowing the Amount rculiBod on account of different classes of Timber received on 

Government Account and Sold during 1868-69. 


EARTICITLARS. 

Number 

o( 

Logs. 

Cu))ieai 

Contents. 

• 

Amount 

Heuliaeil. 

Avemge 

Amount 

realUeil per 
I.)g. 

Average 

CubinI 

Contuuls pur 
Log. 

Average 

. Amount 

retliscd per 

Ton. 

Hound Logs: 

Yatthits ..... 

I,6rt6 

42,636 

Es. (1. p. 
13,300 14 - 

E$. a. p. 

8 2 - 

•20 

E$. a. p, 

16 10 - 

Loozars ..... 

2,8f)8 

137,184 

62,004 11 - 

22 - - 

•48 

22 3 - 

Doogies. 

4,402 

266,.3l6 

1,67,3/3 11 

36 12 - 

■58 

30 13 - 

Yard, mast, kcol, and stem jiiecCB - 

218 

22,320 

14,874 10 - 

59 15 - 

•00 

38 5 - 

Sf|tmre Logs : 

I )oos, doodoos, and thokes 

80 

3,840 

3,9H7 1 - 

49 13 - 

•48 

61 t - 

Sliiul»yi)s . 

.14 

272 

93 - - 

2 12 - 

•8 • 

17 1 - 

Small Logs : 

Crooks . 

18.1 

2,106 

2,302 3 - 

12 0 - 

•12 

52 7 - 

Small pieces ..... 

16 

112 

32 - - 

2 - « 

•7 

14 3 - 

Woods of other kinds 

40 

"2,352 

294 - - 

14 11 - 

•48 

0 4 - 

Tola! Logs ... 

0,500 

466,128 ■ 

'2,55,108 2 - 

26 13 - 

•49 

27 9 - 

Slec]>crs : 

Teak - - - - , - 

1,722 

6,027 

5,724 0 

3 5 - 

3-5 

17 10 6 

Pynkudot’ .... - 

uoo 

1,604 

1,000 - - 

1 4 - 

2-08 

30 - - 

'J'oial .Sleepers - -- • 

2,522 

7,091 

0,724 0 - 

n 

3 

44 6 ~ 

Conflsoated drill and waif tindier - 

1,592 

47,760 

18,437 3 6 



19 4 - 

tjRAKn Totai. ... 

13,620 

521,579 

• . 

2,80,329 11 6 



— 

Realised under Head L 

MKUOUANnOM. 

of Revenue 


Ee. 

2,81,626 

(U Jh 

13 - 


Ditto - - ditto VII. 


- 

. 

18,437 

3 0 


Deduct, on account of Sales of 1808-69, to be realised in 1860-70 - 

3,00,064 

34,880 

0 6 

6 - 


< 

f 

Add,on account of Sales of 1867-68, realised in 1868-69 - 

2,66,177 

16,162 

11 6 



Total of Sides in 1868-69 - - - Et, 

2,80,329 

11 6 




















British Bitehah— continued. 



0.59. 


4Q2 


•2,22,965 15 - 57.979 - 9 | 1,0-2,373 3 4 . 1,86,175 9 - 5,69,493 12 
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APPENDIX TOrBEPOBT FROM THE 


British Bubmah— ro»ft«»iet/. 


VIll.—S tatement ehowing the Amount Exjiended on Account of the Different Clasacs of Timber 
received on Government Account during 1869-70. 



N amber 



Average 

Average 


P A U T I C Iv' L A n ». 

Cubical 

Amount 

Amount 

Cubical 

Average 

of 

Contcui 8. 

Poid to 

Paid 

Amount per 


Contents per. 

* 

Logs. 


('ontMctors. 

Per Log. 

Ton. 




Log. 

Roiiml l/igH : 


i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 R/i. ti. p. 

Hi, a. p, 


lis, a. p. 

Yatlliiu ...... 

3,3-19 

j 00,423 

1 13,005 5 - 

4 1 - 

27 

7 8 - 

Louzorn. 

.'■>,110 

; 245,280 

38,005 10 - 

7 7 - 

48 

7 12 - 

Doogies ...... 

J,8f)8 

: 283,731 

50,183 8 - 

10 7 - 

50 

8 13 - 

Yard, mast, Iwi'cl, and stem pieces - 

iiri 

1 10,580 

2,357 8 - 

20 8 - 

02 

U 1 - 

Squares : 







Squares 

i.> 

GOO 

330 0 - 

22 10 ~ 

40 

24 0 - 

Sliiiibyus ami planks - - - - 

— 

! 


— 

— 

— 

Hinali I’ieecB; 


I 





Crooks ...... 

2 !) 

i . 

125 1 - 

4 5 - 

15 

14 3 -. 

Small pieces ..... 

JK8 

j 1,170 

220 8 - 

1 5 - 

7 

9 6 - 

Total brought out b.v contraetors 

13,•'504 

i 032,315 

1,04,836 14 - 

• 

7 11 - 

47 

6 4 - 

Total of sleepers from Tliarrawaddie 

(1,4 iiO 

! 2-2,001 

1 

11,780 8 - 

I 13 - 

8-5 

20 3 - 

Drift timber by Government agency 

S,35r, 

1 

i 152,790 

13,000 10 - 

3 14 - 

40 

4 5 - 

Total ))aid for year’s out-turn. 

23,378 

1 807,000 

1,29,024 - - 

5 8 9 

35 

.8-6 

as per Statement IIL* 


j 


Add expenditure incurred,in 1808-0 j 

• 

i - 

20,270 7 - 

1 2 - 


1 10 - 

to account of operations in 1800-70. 





Add cost of administration, direction, 

• . 


1,30,027 8 3 

5 9 5 


8 1 6 

and other expenditure chargeable to 




timber brought to depots. 







1. Total expenditure on Govcrnniciit 

23,378 

807,606' 

2,80,021 15 a 

12 4 - 

35 

17 11 10 

timber of season 1809-70. 






Deduct expenditure of 1808-9 

. 

- - - 

20,270 7 - 




included above, to exhibit 
nctual cost of timber. 







4 a 


‘ 

2,60,261 8 3 




II. Total expenditure chargeable to 

• 


08,044 11 - 




33,017 lugs permit timlier. 







III. Total ex|M!iiditure chargeable to 

• 

a. 

18,0'36 12 - 




Kadue limber revenue station. 







IV. Total expenditure on timber neaped 

• • 

• • 

0,500 - - 

MS. 

•mm 


in tho Meiiiiakim River of season 
1800-70. 



• 




V. Amount ofpast payments in 1809 70 

• 

- 

01,060 - - 

• - 

— 

— 

to accqnnt of timber operations of 
1870-1. , 



• 




Total expenditure of the de|)ar(ment on account ofl 
this year • - - - - - • •/"" 

4,16,381 16 3 

— 

-- 

— 


* Statement of limber brought from the foreiU by eoiitraetm and Goremmeat agency, ahowing a total of SI, 378 loga. weighing 10,ISO'S tons. 
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British Burmah— 

~ - .. , ^ 


IX.— Statement showing the Amount Rcalieod on account of cliflcrciit kinds of Timber received on 

Government Account during 1SC9- 70. 


1* A H T I C U L A R S. 

Number 

of 

Log*. 

Ciibicnl 

Contimti, 

Amount 

Rcalittcil. 

Average 
Amount fmr 
Log. 

AvcTHge 

Cubical 

Contents pi*r 
Ltig. 

Averugf 

Aiiinnnt 

Rvuliscd per 

Ton. 

Round Logs: 



Rx. a, p. 

rt. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

Yatthits ..... 

4,421 

110,626 

37,004 - - 

8 0 - 

25 

17 2 - 

Loozara ..... 

0,087 

208,203 

1,73,066 0 - 

28 0 - 

40 

•.’0 - - 

Doogics ..... 

0,92'! 

420,360 

2,81,020 12 8 

40 0 - 

02 

32 11 - 

Yard, niast> keel, and stem pieces - 

237 

22,752 

10,300 9 - 

09 2 - 

00 

30 - - 

Square Logs: 

•* Does, doodoos, and shokes 

100 

7,701 

0,608 4 - 

41 4 ~ 

40 

42 2 - 

Shinbyus " • 

• 

— 

— 

— 

— 


—• 

Small Logs: 



1 

. 



Crooks 

400 

7,200 

6,144 6 4 

,12 14 - 

18 

35 11 - 

* 

Small jiieces ..... 

203 

1,421 

326 8 (i 

1 0 - 

7 

11 7 - 

Woods of other kinds . . - 

# 

*” 

— 

— 

_ 

__ 

Total Logs ... 

18,432 

877,.302 

■ 6,20,426 - 0 

28 3 - 

47 

20 10 - 

Sleepers: 







Teak . 

7,806 

26,781 

' 21,038 - - 

2 l:i 0 

3-5 

— 

Pynkadoc ..... 

200 

430 

160 - - 

- 12 - 

208 

— 

Total Sleepers ... 

7,606 

20,217 

21,188' - - 

2 12 10 

— 

— 

Confiscated, driil, and waif timber • 

2,021 

72,760 

27,402 13 2 

13 0 - 

30 

18 14 - 

Grand Totai- • ^ - - 

28,019 

070,276 

6,00,076 13 8 

20 6 - 

34'84 

29 2 6 


Memorandum. 


Jlx. 

A 

H. p. 


Realised under Head I. of Revenue 

- 

. 

6,30,006 

:i (t 


Ditto • - ditto Y11. 

> ditto 

- 

. 

27,402 

13 2 






6,67,408 

- 8 


Deduct—On Account of Sale of 1808-09, realised in 1800-70 - 

16,162 

- - 






6,42,310 

- 8. 


Add-On Account ot' Sale of 1800 70, to be realised in 1870-71 

20,760 

1 

13 - 



Total of Sales 1800-70 • • • Ss. 

6,00,075 

13 8 



0.59. 


4Q3 
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f)7H 


British Buemaii, Forest Department, 1868-9.—Receipts. 



! 

1 

TUmu 


Tofd 

1 

1 


Ksijn« 


CLASSIFICATION. 

ftmigoon. 1 

1 

i 

1 waddle. 

1 

Prome. 

, of Irrawaddie 

1 Diviaion. 

|Sittang Division. Balween Divtsiou, 

t • i 

1 i 

Timber Hevenuo i 
Station. 

Total, 


Hi. tt. 

/£», a. 

A. a. 

H$, a. 

At. a. p. 

St. a. p. 

Bi. II. p. 

St. 0. p. 

I. uf Timber nt Depots 

2,81.A9I 13 

1 .36 - 

- 

{ 8,81,626 1.3 

■ 

• m * 

- 

2,81.626 13 . 

11. Sale of l imbet reiiuivedby 
Piirelin«eii>. 

6.744 - 

! 

! 

38,198 10 

43,942 10 

j j 

80,067 12 - 

1,41,217 7 

■ 

2,66,217 tS - 

111. Dill) on Foreign Timber • 

- 

. 

- 

1 

• 

• 

8,14,003 12 - 

2,14,003 13 - 

IV. Permit Fee* • • • 

Cstaeliig Due* 

V]. Sail* (if iTuitSf &tc. 

! 


— 

• 

i j 

13,626 - 7 

8,266 2 4 

i 

81,890 2 II 

Vfl. Sate of ('onfiMated Drift 
aiirl Waif Tiiiilwr. 

720 3 1 

.30 4 

- 

756 7 

f 

1,124 13 - 

. , 

I6,5&5 15 6 

i 

18,4S7 8 6 

Vlll. Fine'* and Forfoitnu’ii 

10 - 1 

20f» - 

14 6 

229 6 

432 5 - 

180 - - 

204 - - 

1,016 10 - 

IX. MiKiMdiamiouN Urceipts - 

4,0H(i 4 

6.30 4 

4(14 9 

6,681 1 

600 - - 

3. 8 - 

9,406 12 - 

16,690 6 . 

Totai. IIk( 1 ii'ii - - Bs. 

•.’,911.762 4 1 

806 8 

38,677 8 

3,32,236 4 

1 

9.3,839 14 7 

1,49,666 1 4 

2,40,169 7 6 



4 

OuHH, Forest Deiiartincnt, 1868-9.—Rcccijtts. 



Clahbipicatios. 

Kberue. 

. Barilicb. 


1 

1 Goudab.* 


Total. 



Fs. 

a. 

/'• 

2/a. n. 

/'■ 

•a 

III. 


P- 

JBa. 

a. 

P- 

1. 

.Sale of Timber ut DepAls - - - 

43,081 

14 

7 

" t - 

- 

- 


- 

43,081 

14 

7 

ir. 

Sole ofTitniMir rcinpvcd liy Purcliasers 

15,080 

o 

- 

10,454 1 

- 

0,378 

8 

it 

38,512 

n 


III. 

Duly on FoirifTti Timber - - - 

- 



— 


_ 



- 



IV. 

I’erinit ..... 

- 

- 


— 


— 



— 


• 

V. 

Cniziiif' Dues - - - - 

12,7av 

t> 

0 

10,048.11 

5 

.3,5()>l 

- 


33,177 

14 

2 

VJ. 

Sale of Fniifs, &e. .... 

1,-210 

5 

V 

,2,311 0 

- 

4UU 


- 

.3,000 

14 

0 

VII. 

Sale of Confiseuted Tindier 

14« 

- 

- 

:ioy 4 

3 

104 

- 

- 

081 

4 

3 

VIII. 

Fines ainl Forfeitures ... 

1)2 

a 

0 

4 2 

- 

IT 

12 

- 

108 

I) 

0 

IX. 

Miseellniieoiis ----- 

ii,aou 

Hi 

10 

. 

- 

- 

1 


11,308 

13 

10 


Total RwKirTs - Itn. 

85,2.50 

2 

5 

:|0,ii7 11 

8 

10,464 

4 

2 

1,31,822 

2 

3 


Centra!. Provinces,* Forest Department, 1868-9.—iReceipts. 


■ -r--*- 

Cl. as^^ifioation. 


\, Salt! ofT^iiilHir ftt f)e|)6M . . , 

II. S;*le of Timber nwoved by Piircbiuiei'K 

III. I)uty on Foreign Timber • 

IV. IVrmit FeC® 

V. CiraEing Due® . - . • • • 

VI. Sale of FruiiK, !ae. - - - • 

VII. Sale of <\tnfit‘nitetl Timber • • 

VIII. Fiueii itnil Forfeiture* . - • 

IK. MtsoelUutfou* • • • • 

• Total - • • 


Nurtbem 

>ivi8('o, 

Soutliern. 


W tfSteni. 

EMtcrn. 

CrntTAl. 

Total. 

H>. 

a. 

P- 

St. 

a. 

T* 

Si. 

a. 

P- 

Ri. 

a. 

P- 

St. 

A. 

P- 

Si. 

a. 

P- 

36,089 

14 

9 

2,117 

10 

2 

43,687 

7 

5 

- 

- 


498 

2 

- 

81,393 

2 

4 

19,00.^1 

13 

- 

416 

13 

- 

1,218 

9 

9 

■ 

- 


7,431 

5 

9 

28,071 

9 

6 

11 

6 

- 

42 

- 

- 

40 

- 

- 

■ 

- 


- 



93 

6 

- 

36,826 

3 

6 

62,628 

12 

II 

38,75.3 

9 

6 

16,986 

1 

6 

41,827 

- 

1 

1,86,921 

11 

6 

8,887 

12 

M 

3,736 

2 

6 

2,098 

1 

» 

• - 

- 


18,261 

13 

7 

32,922 

14 

2 

2,069 

9 

6 

666 

I 

- 

1,430 

2 


, 646 

8 

6 

7,248 

10 

6 

124)60 

- 

1 

148 

2 

- 

399 

4 

8 

149 

7 

6 

336 

1 

- 

131 

14 

- 

1,167 

IS 

2 

' 308 

9 

- 

173 

9 

6 

339 

9 

- 

606 

4 

1 

2)8 

16 

4 

1,646 

14 

10 

6,428 

12 

10 

916 

12 

- 

331 

2 

I 

- 

- 


679 

9 

11 

7,356 

4 

10 

1.07,310 

3 

0 

60,896 

1 

7 

86,048 

1 

1 

18,472 

16 

» 

76,887 

7 

1 

3,61,1 IS 

12 

6 
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CooiiG, Forest Department, 1868-69.—Receipts. 


I. Sale of Timlier at Dep6tB - - . 

IT. Sale of Timber removed by Pui’clmHcrs 

III. Duty on Foreign Timber • - 

IV. Permit Fees - 

V. Grazing Dnee - - - . . 

VI. Sale of Fruits. 

VII. Sale of Confiscated Timber 

VIII. .Finos and Forfeitures 
XI. Miscellnncons. 


* 


' Us. a. j>. 

- • - 3»,4»0 0 0 

6,lS>fi 14 3 


Tot A I. - 


lis. 


i,!>6i a a 

27,.wi - n 
74,448 (1 !) 


PcNJAK, Forest Department (from the Punjab Administration Report for 1868-69). 




Fuel 

Plantation 

Divixion. 

1 

1 

! Canal 
j Division. 

1 

j Slivluiii 

1 Division. 

C'benab 

Division. 

Pnvi ! 
Division. 

1 

Bias 

Division. 

SutU'i 

Division. 

' Total. 



Ri. 

K*. 

1 Ri. 

Rt. 

]t>. >; 

R*. 

Us. 

Hu. 

Amount of Snlfn - • - - ' - 

- 

8,«22 

33,7SC 

1 9,022 

1,11,Hill 

.la.&.'is 1 

4/i,SS7 

.77,'210 

2,7!l,240 

at Olid uf Vvar • . - . . 


- 


1 3.147 

1 b&.H-M 

M,SS3 j 

16,177 

794 

1,'27,832 

Eitiniated Vbliic of Timber in I)r|i6( nt mmI of Votir - 

- 

- 

- 

1.S.83I) 

3,429 

it,07(1 ] 

2,7SO j 



EstimaUtl Value of Jb.Tei|)t*» in IVpiU. inuring \V<tr • 


- . 1 

1 

- 

20,204 

.'12 712 

14,204 j 

.'lii.OOO 1 

1 

42.4<:i 

l.fio.ftsi 


It ap[)ears from the Procet'dings of.thc Government of Jmlia tliat the Progro-ss Report of the Punjab Forests 
only reached them in Jidy last > and that they wrote to Jsnow the reason, and to desire to have the one due for 
1869-70, in order that they might review the twi) together. 


Mouth Westekn I’uovincks, Forest Depiirtment, 1868-69.—Receipts. 



CI.AS8I1TCATION. 

Kumaon. 


i 

1 MeiTut. 


Itoliilkund. 

, Kansie. 

(ioriickpore- 

(.'anal 

Plantation. 

j I'uTAl.. 

j 




Rb. 

a. 

/'• 

Rs. fl. 

?'• 

Ih. 

«. ;>. 

Rb. 

n. js. 

K», 

a. p. 

i 

a. p. 

j /iV. 

R. 

/'• 

1. 

Sulo of l imber at Dt'potH • ! 

l,47,iS3 

7 

11 

1 7.3.4'.'0 11 

;) 

- 

- “ 


- 

- 

- 

* *■ i 

I 2,20,<i04 

3 

o 

II. 

Sale of Tintlier removed by 
PinehaM'i'M 

6.095 

_ 

_ 

42,.‘17S 1.3 

1 

2^212 

9 a 

1,71,3 

3 M 

4,2;)i. 

9 9 

7.'.,2.')8 12 M ! 

! i.;>7,«oi 

2 

11 

111. 

IV. 

Duty on Forngn Timber - ; 
Peniiit Fves 

— 



1.5,.'>07 1 

f# 

100 

- 

21 

5 - 

2,267 

2 - 

_j 

17,0;i.'» 

li 

5 

V. 

Oruieing Due« - - - 

7,061 

1.3 

1 

6,234 0 

6 

.'>,4.'>2 

B H 

.3,431 

3 6 

2,011 

in H 


24,792 

- 

0 

VI. 

Side of Krtiila . - - 

1,0!),»78 

- 

2 

! 6,S67 I.') 

9^ 

- 

- 

192 

10 10 

70!) 

5 " 

1'8,933 7 7 i 

•2,2,>,t>H1 

7 

4 

VII. 

Bale of C(tnri!>oaieil I'imber > 

105 

- 

- 

' . 



- 


. 

- 

- 

- • i 

105 


- 

VIll. 

Finos and Foifeitunw - 

619 

9 

6 

79 7 

2 

r 

- - 

3 

H 

- 

- 

’ ' 1 

703 

H 

•H 

IX. 

Miscellniit'uuti - . . - 

361 

6 

7 

2fi7 12 

G 

484 

1 10 

' :)io 

lU G 

4.tt78 

10 10 ■ 

• - I 

1 

5.742 

12 

3 


Tot At- - - - Rg, | 

3,61,334 

7 

3 

j 1,43,6.36 8 

8 

.3.1,?.30 

4 1 

!),672 

9 !t 

. in,902 

9 3 

94,192 4 n 1 

! 

G.bn.ns.'i 

II 



Benoai., Forest Department, 1868-69.—Receipts. 


CI.A8S1FICA TION. 

Sikkim. 

Bhootan. 

AtUhTin. 

Chittagong 
and ('aihar. 

llchar. 

To r A I,. 

• 

R». 12. p. 

R». a. n. 

Rb. a. p. 

Rb. a. p. 

Hm, a. pB 

Hu. u. p. 

I, Sale of Tiiulior at DepSti 

1,04,051 12 I 

917 - - 

- 


• 

I,(>5.'>06 12 1 

TI. Sale iif ‘I'iibbor removed by PiirchaMre 
III. Duty un Foreign I'imber • • - 

8,404 7 - 

___ 

— 



3,404 7 - 

IV. Pcrinil Km* ..... 

763 8 - 

• M 


m 

- 

4 7Gb 8 — 

V. Orasii^c Dues and FlsbenM 

VI. Sale of Fruit*, Babool Pods, &b, 

VII, Bale of Confiscated Timber 

; 910 4 - 

— ' 

— 

... 

— 

916 4 — 

Vm, Fium and Korfeiturea . . i. 

198 6 . 

. • 

- 

. 

- 

198 8 - 

IXV Miwllancoua .... 

808 - - 

10 - - 

16 - - 

• 

• 

331 - - 

Yotai . . • Ni. 

1,70,241 7 1 

927 - - 

16 - - 

• 

• 

1,71.184 7 1 


A 


0.59. 


4 y 4 
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Madkas, Forest Department, 1868-9. —Eeccipts. 

Ueveiuio incliwivo of llcci.ipt*, Si-ignoruge, an.) Sale of Timber, Us. 3,01,170. 

Tlic iiiiiimtits of tbe »ev(Mul iOsius are not given separately in tlie Annual Forest Report from Madras. 


Bomhay, Forest Department, 1868 9. —Eeceipts. 

Total lleciMpts for tlio yc.ar, 0,04,507. .la, dp.; of wbicli amount the Sum of 8,01,032. 2a. Op, were 
i-calisaiioiis on Timber and Forest Prodnee Sales. 


Sindh, Forest Department, 1868-9.—-Receipts. 


tiriizing Fees 

Building Wood 

Firewood 

.low (Tninai’isk) 

('Inireoal 

I'islierit's 

Reeds * 

Kubs - - 

(Jr.'iss - 
Maiigotw 


lU. a. p. 


35,016 6 0 

Bahool Seeds ..... 

12,704 12 0 

Lac ....... 

1,62,050 10 8 

Honey ...... 

173 15 11 

Finos ...... 

1,015 2 0 

Dabnol Pods ..... 

3,001 1 7 

Laml.Revennft from Cultivation withinl 

457 2 8 

Forest limits . . . . .J 

78 8 - 

- 

08 15 2 

Torsi, - Rs. 0 

710 10 To 

, 



Its. a. p. 
103 12 0 
525 ~ - 

32 8 - 
1,010 13 2 
5,081 4 - 

21,477 - 3 


TJkuau, Forest Department, 1868-9.—Receipts. 


1. Sale of Timber at Depots 
11. Hale of Timber removed, by Purchasers 

III, Duty on Foreign Timlicr 

IV. Permit Fees. Rent of.Iungle - 

V. Gracing Dues .... 
Vr. Sale of Fruits, fiabool Pods, &<;. 

ATI. Sale of Conliseuled Timber 
ATI I. Fines anil Forfeitures . . 

TX, Miscellancou.s .... 





Rs. a. 

P- 




4,320 12 

1 




70,050 11 

. 




2,802 4 

It) 




0 - 

- 

. 



11 15 

5 

- 



105 12 

- 

. . . 

- 

R». 

77,300 7 

4 



Mvsore, Forest Department, 1868-9.—Receipts. 




I. Sale of Timber at Depots - 
II. Sale of Timber removed by Purchasers 

III. Duty on Foreign Timber ... 

IV. Permit Fees ..... 
V. Grazing Dues ..... 

A’^1. Sale of Fruits, &c. .... 

A'll. Sale of ConHscated'Tiraber 
A'^III. Fines and Forfeitures * ; ‘ 

IX. Miseellaiieous Rect'ipts, including Salel 
of Decayed Trees, and Duty on Ele- J- 
phauts caught by private individualsJ 


Division. 


lis. a. p. 
42,7119 - 6 

10,200 11 10 


1,010 11 10 
1,.T20 14 11 
0,070 9 - 
62 8 - 
1,300 5 3 


Ri. n. p. 
00,404 1 .5 

16,686 8 - 

1,750 2 2 

054 0 2 

10,048 13 0 

10,710 0 5 

605 - 2 

270 2 0 

2,084 0 8 


Division. 


lis. a. p. 

1,20,120 11 0 

7,862 10 0 

440 11 - 

434 13 6 

3,072 10 - 
416 7 4 
116 IS 0 

2,260 8 7 



Us. a. p. 
2,02,880 13 4 

33,000 14 7 
2,108 13 2 
8,305 16 0 
17,075 12 8 
20,408 12 6 
1,062 16 0 
1,746 6 3 

8,820 8 7 


1,84,716 


3,51,476 16 - 
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Appendix, No. G. 


PAPER.S handed in by ’MrCIcffhor?!, m.d., and referred to in his Evidence, 28 April 1871. 


(Question 2C80.) 


LIST OF EUROPEAN FOREST OFFICKRS. 


N uml)er of 
Oflicers. 

1 
K 
10 
10 
9 
13 
r> 

13 
13 
5 
1 


88 


(Exclusive of Mysore and Picmr.) 


Inspector (Icncral of Forests 
Benpil . - - - 

British Buriinih 
Central Provinces 
North Wcstern Provinces - 
I’unjab - - - _ 

Oudh - . - . 

Madras - . - . 

Bombay - - - - 

Sindh - . . _ 

Coorg - . . _ 


Note.- 


-Oflicers who have had dcjiartnicntal experience or special opportunities of 
scientific and professional study in Europe arc marked (*}. 


Inspector (icncral of Forests uiidei'Govnrnmont'l 
of India - -.J 


Bengal Forest Officers : 


Jlx. 

1,500 


f 

Conservator - 

♦Mr. Leeds ... 

1,200 


♦Mr. Head 

700 

Assistant 

♦Mr. Maun ... 

460 

n ■ * 

Captain J..osack - - 

450 


Mr. Oakley 

400 

• • 

Mr. Davis ... 

2o0 

f> * " 

Mr. Tlioiims ... 

260 

yf • • 

• 

Mr, James ... 

260 

British Burmah Forest Officers. 


Conservator - 

♦Captain Seaton 

1,200 

Deputy 

♦Mr. Graham - • • 

700 

l» - - 

♦Licntenant Stenhouse 

700 

>1 • • 

Mr. Slym "... 

600 

Assistant 

Mr. Eisner - - . - 

400 

*> * ■ 

Mr. Adamson ... 

460 

w * * 

Mr. Buohanan ... 

360 

I* * “ 

Mr. Daly .... 

360 

» * * 

Mr. Maepborson 

360 

i) - - 

♦Mr. J. K. Hume - - 

360 

0.69. 


41 


North Wcstci'u Provinces Forest Officers: 
Conservator - - | *Mujor I’earsoii 

*Mr. Colvin 
Mr. O’C’allnglian 
Mr. Breretou 
Mr. Grant • 

Cuptuiii Murray 
Mr. Bagshaw - 
Mr. Grcig 
*Mr. Moir 


Conservator - 

Officiating 
Bepnty 


Assistant 


Conservator 

Assistant 


Punjab I’oi^t Officers: 

*i)r. .1. L. btowarl, ahsent, 
J'iurope. 

*Mr. Buden Powell 
Major Batchelor 
Mr. Murray 
Mr. Birnio Browne 
*Mr. Ribbentrop 
Mr. Home 
Mr. Sparling 
Mr. Hillier 
Mr. Amcry 
Mr. Kigby 
*Mr. Gavin 
*Mr. Wild 

Oudh Forest Officers: 

- j ♦Captain Wood 


Mr, Ponsonby 
Mr. Forest 
Mr. Dodsworth 


Rs. 

1 ,‘Ato 

700 

500 

700 

500 

460 

400 

!t60 

SSO 


1,200 

000 

000 

ouo 

600 

400 

360 

300 

800 

200 

250 

250 


700 
360 
.‘150 
200 
180 ' 
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Central Provinces Forest Officers: 

Itn. 

Conservator - 

*Lieulenant Doveton, absent, 

- 


Europe. 


Officiating 

♦Cnptoin Jacob - - - 

800 


'*(’nptiiin Douglas 

600 


*Mr. ThoiupKon 

600 


♦Ml. Webber - 

450 


Mr. Cox .... 

400 


Mr. Hicks ... 

250 


Mr. Forstor ... 

200 


Mr. Condon ... 

200 


Mr. Searle ... 

200 


Mr. Davidson (forester) 

280 

Madras Forest Officers: 


Conservator • 

*Ma|or Beddonm 

1,000 

1st class Deputy 

*<,!olonel Morgan 

400 

•Jnd „ „ 

♦Lieutenant \Valker - 

700 

•!ml „ „ 

♦Captain (losliiig, absent, 

700 


sick leave. 



♦Mr. Cadell 

500 

Snil class Assistant 

♦Mr. Fergusson - - - 

300 


Mr. Yurdo ... 

200 


Mr. Sheffield 

200 


Mr. IloviK! ... 

200 


Mr. Douglas ... 

200 


Mr. Nisbet ... 

200 

>» • • 

Mr. Cherry ... 

200 


Mr. Winter ... 

200 


Bombay Forest Officeas : 

lu. 

Conservator • 

*Mr. Shuttloworth 

1,000 

- - 

♦Captain Peyton 

1,000 

3 Deputies - 

Names unknown - each 

700 

8 Assistants - 

Names unknown - each 

360 

Sindh Forest Officers: 


Forest Ranger 

Mr. Fenner ... 

uoo 

Deputy „ - 

Mr. Heston ... 

300 


♦Mr. Selilich - 

600 

Sij]HSrnuincrary 

*.\lr. Pengelly - 

260 

V 

*.VIr. Dtisnif . - . 

250 

Coorg Forests; 


1 Assistant Conser- 

Name unknown. - - 

360 

vator. 




f Native of Indlii, but trained for tbc sci’vice in l^rnrice. 


(Question 2743.) 

Statement and Kepoet of tlie Teak Plantations of Malauak. 


Tlu; subjoined Statement shows t.l»e If limber of Seedlings planted out, and the llcceipts 
and tlliargcs of the Nellumboor Plantation during the last 12 years, iSoT-.oS to 
186S-<)!) inelu.sive. 


Year of riautaiion. 


IS'iz-oS 
IH,-.«-!)!» 
I8u0-(li) 
IHOOtCI 
I8C1-02 
iHfia-03 
180aC4 
isei-oft 

1806-60 
1800-07 

1807- 08 

1808- C!) - 


Surplu-s 


Number 

of 

plants. 

Ktceijits. 

Charges. 


£. 

£. 

4S,40o 

1,864 

j Til the Collec¬ 

38,800 

1,708 

tor’s office. 

41,080 

6,105 

J Calicut. 

83,700 

4,015 

2,007 

45,900 

808 

3,779 

71,120 

17,722 

0,740 

100,800 

0,091 

13,926 

56,100 

27,159 

10,030 

120,000 

14,021 

18,074 

103,000 

27,000 

12,248 

- 

3,007 

14,280 

- 

10,900 

17,308 


120,412 

100,300 


105,800 


- - 1*. 

21,100 

i 

1 

■ 
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Appendix No. C. 


PubKc Works Department Proceedings, September 1869. 


KEVENUK-FORESTS. 


Captain Seaton’s Repokt ou the Teak Plantations of NELLiiwnooit, in Madras. 
(Proceedings, July 1867, Nos. 14-18.) 


No. 1122—11F, daied 25 .laiiuary 18Ci). 

No. 23. —From W. B. Mucrone, l'!sq., Assistant Secretary to the (’hief Coniniissioner of 
British Burniah, in the Public Works Deparuieut, to Secretary to llic (iovorment of 
India, Public Works Depuriment. 

1 A.M directed by the (JiicI’ Coimnis-sioncr, British Huiniah, to tr.iiisinit 30 copies of 
Captain Seaton’s Report on the te ik plantations at Nellarnhoor, in the Miidnis Presidency. 
The deputation of an oiiicer for the purpose of inspecting these plantations was originally 
suggested hy Dr. Brandis, and iipprnved by the Governnieiit of India in the letter from the 
Public Works Department, No. 138 v, dated 6ih Apiil i«68. 

2. The Chief Commissioner considers that* (3a])taiu Seaton has submitted si. very clear 
and useful report on these plaiitsitions, and he is fully satisfied that plantatii'ii work in this 
Province will Ixmefit accordincly. The Governnieiit of India are aware, that the policy of 
the foriist adrniniotr.ition of the Chief Commissioner is directed towards a vigorous expan¬ 
sion of the pl.iiitution system, lie is (jiiite sali^fi(■(l that, judging from the results of the 
Madras plutiliitions, the true inetliod of reproducing teak timber lies in the ilevelopinent 
of pluntatieas wliicli can be supervised with far greater ease and oc.onoinv than natural 
forests spread over a great area of country, sparse in population, and much of it. dillicult of 
access. 


No, 71 A, dated 0 December 1868. 


No. 21.—From Captain W. J. Senton, Conservator of Forests, Briiish Burniah, to Secretary 
to the Chief Coimnissioner of British Buiniali, in the Public Woiks Department. 

For the information of the Chief Commissioner, 1 have the honour to siihmit the 
following repori of llie visit paid by me to the tiiak plantations at Nellaiiibooi, in the 
Madras Presidency, in accordance with your Pioceeding No. 23, dated 12tii May 18tHt. 

2. From (lotacaimind, which 1 left ou (he 2«th September, 1 proceeded to Neddavattmii, 
distant 18 miles, thence down flie Nc.ldavat'um Ghat, a descent of 3,(too feet, to (hiddaloor 
in the AVynaad, distant five miles, I’rom tlieiiee my route was I'lght miles wesiward over 
the Wynaad plateau to the head of the Careoor Glial, down which I descended 3,000 feet 
by an excellent cart-ioad into the level country of llic .Malabar disiricl, and on to Nellam- 
boor, distant, in all, 22 miles from the head of the Ghat. 


3. I would here add my testimony in support of the far-famed rcpuiutum vvliich the 
forests of the Western Ghats have acquired, A few hundred feet below the head of the 
Careoor Ghat llie road enter.s dense evergreen forest of huge trees with ciRir sleiqs of 100 
to 120 feet to the tiv.st brunch, with an almost iinpenetrable uiulcrgrowlh ol lerns and ever¬ 
green shrubs. 

For luxuriance of growth, size, and height of stems, it would im difiieult to find unytliing 
to rival these tree-’, except in some of the evergreen forests of tlie Teinissorim division of 
this Province, mentioned in the Administration Report on the Atturan Fore-sts for 1858, 
page 54, para. 15. 

'I he principal species on the Careoor Ghat arc tiie wild Jack or Artocurpm hirsuta; the 
pooii spar or Calophyllum elatum ; naga, Mexua ; p ila, liassia elUpticu, and the pink cedar, 
jicrocarpus fiaxiiiifolinx, as well as some Diptcrucarpe.ie, all of which are said to yield 
valuable timber, and will doubtless be removed now that the road renders the locality so 
accessible. 

The lower part of the Ghat is occupied by deciduous forests and belts of the thorny 
bamboo, Bamlmsa arundinacea, with a sprinkling of teak of very lair growth, of 2iul, 3id, 
and 4th classes; some venguy, Pterocarpus marsupium: Inga Xyhxnrpa; Tcrnmalia 
tomentom and Balberyia latij'oiia, or the black-wood tree of India. 


4. 1 reached Nellatnboor on the 28th September, and wiili the kind aid of Mr. Ferguson, 
the Assistant Conservator in charge, was able to examine almost every part of the planta¬ 
tion by the 6lh October. 


0.59. 
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Appendix No. 6. 


To convey n comprehensive idea of these planiationg, a description of (hem must of 
necessity enter into details, espcciully if it is to prove in any degree interesting end instruc¬ 
tive to forest officers in Burmah. 

. 6, These details will be treated separately, under the following heads ;— 

J.— History. 

II.— Situation and Exposure. 

III. —^Area. 

IV. —Soil. 

V.—Accessibility and Facilities for Transport of Timber, 

VJ.—System of Cultivation, 

VII.—Condition of Plantations, and Results of Measurements. 

VIII.—Expenditure. 

IX.—llevemie. Present and Prospective. 

X,—Com|mrison with British Burmah Plantations. 

I. Jlistmy .—In 1844, several large blocks of land, covered with jungle, and estimated 
to embtace an area of 20,000 acres, were obtained by the Madras Government on per- 
])etunl lease rromlhe Rajah of Nclhiniboor, the Zaraorin Rajah of Calicut, and the Hindoo 
temple ol Tnealoor Devassuni, on condition of a slump fee of eight annas being paid by 
Governnictii for every planted tree on arrival at mattniiy, 

Th(; first pliiinatioTi coiniiienced (in 1844) by Mr. Conolly, tlic Collector of Malabar, 
who, in llthfj, met his death til the hands of Moplah assassins, and in whose ineniory these 
plantations have been officially desiirnatcil the “ Conolly” plantations. 

The aiea annually jdunted was at first 100 acres, but this was gradually reduced to about 
.')0 acres, tinlil 18(53, when the plantations wprt; placed in charge of tlie present incumbent, 
Mr. Ferguson, a trained forester from Scotland, under whose al)le maungcnicnt the area 
jilanted iinnually was increased to 100 acres. 

II. SitnutUn) nwl Exjwsutf ,—The “Conolly” plantalions are situated on undulating 
ground along the banks of the Beypoor River, and of its tributaries the Shaluya, Sheriapoya, 
and Sharpoyii, at the points nf covilliiencc abnve and below the village of Nellamboor, wlijcli 
is about 10 miles from tbe foot of (.be Western Glifits, and 40 miles fiom Calicut on the 
coast. 

Towards the north and oast ilu- Xellaniboor Distviel is slieltercd by the W’esiern Ghdts 
and Neilgheny Hills, which on iliis side present, in some places, almost precipitous decli- 
vilir s of (>,000 feet, while on the iior(h-wrst side it is jiroleeted by the “ Vellay Mnllay” 
Range, a spur of the "Western (iha.ts rimning to the south-west and west, and lerminating 
near the coast. 

Being thus oiien to the souih and so near the sea, the eliinale of Nellamboor is particu¬ 
larly moist during the monsoon, the rainlall being laO inches and above, while, owing to 
its sheltered position with regard to northerly and easterly winds, the beat at nearly all 
seasons of the year is CNcessive. It is, in short, a “ forcing climate” as regards vegetation, 
and so much so that Nellamlioor is compared in that respect by some to a huge con- 
scivatoiy. 

III. .Area, —^Thc urea jilanlcd up to date with teak is about 2,000 acres. The planta¬ 
tions extend in narrow belts a distance in idl of six miles, and vary in width from quarter 
mile to a mile; liaving a stream on one side, and eilber paddy fields or low jungle on the 
other. 

IV. Hoil. —Near the t anks of the streams the soil is a rich alluvial deposit of great depth, 
with, in some places, a large admixture of sand. A few hundred feet from the banks the 
soil elianges to sand and disintegiated laterite resting upon u substratum of hard lateritc, 
which crops out above the surface when ver the ground is a little elevated, 

V. Ai'cem'/ii/ity and FariUHrs for Trmisjtort of Timber. —From Nellamboor down to 
the coast, ihc Beypoor River is navigable all the year round for boats of good size. Its 
tributaries like wise are large streams with flowing water in them throughout the year. From 
their pro.ximity to such wuterwins, the greatest facilities exist for the removal of the timber, 
which is taken to Calicut for sale, 

VI. System of Cullii'aHoii—Vropuyating and. Planting .—In December, at the close of 
the north-east monsoon, the jungle on tlie site selected is felled and prepared for bnming, 
which usually takes place at the very close of the dry season. 

In April, before the setting in of the rains, nurseries are formed in a part where water can 
conveniently be had. 

/ The seed, after being steeped 48 liours in cold water, is sown on raised beds of fine 
mould, freed from grass, roots, &c., perfectly level, and surroufided with <& margin four 
inches high to help to retain the water when poured on. Tliese beds are then covered with 
straw to prevent a too rapid evaporation, and are kept moist by constant watering until the 
seed germinates, and the young plants break the ground, whicn is generally within a lapse 
of from 12 to 20 days. 

As soon as the rains comm cnee, tbe plants are put out in line six feet a{»rt, and at six 
feci distances within the lines, the plants in every alternate row being opposite the vacancies 

in 
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in rows next to them. They'are placed in pits a foot square and a foot deep, filled with Appsadix No. 
good surface mould. Nothing more is done besides hoeing the ground around the plants 
and weeding them from time to time, as may be neces-sary. 

A plantation is generally four years old before it is able to keep down grass and other 
jungle by its shade. 

Pruning.—In the second year and subsequently, the plants are pruned of their lower 
branches; in this operation the foreshortening system is- observed, in lieu of close 
pruning. 

Thinning.—In the fifth year, thinnings take j)lace of all the weaker and overtopped trees, 
which can be removed without alfecting the cover, which should be sueh that the primaries 
can develop themselves while the extremiiios of the boughs are interlaced. Thinnings are 
repeated every five years until the plantation attains the age of 2() years, when omu! in 10 
years is deemed sutiicient. 

Fire tracing.—A broad belt, several yards wide, is cleared around the boundaries of the 
plantations, about the middle of the dry season, and pt^ons accompanied by coolies are sent 
to examine this cleared track every second or third day to see that no further accumulation 
of leaves ^nd infiuminable tnatler takes place. 

VII. Cmidition of Plantations, and I!exults of Measurementx. —At the first glance at the 
older plantation, ftora 12 to 24 years of ago, one cannot, lait be stiuck with the magnificent 
growth of the trees. The largest aie from 4 fi. 7 in. to 0 feet in girth, with straight cylin¬ 
drical steins CO to 70 feel in iieight. These are fuitnd more or less on alluvial soil elose to 
the streams; elsewhere, the growth of the trees, alihougli in many parts exccdlent, does mit 
appear to have been so rapid, but this is only what iiiight have been e.vpected on indiflerent. 
soil with latcrite at no great depth below. 

The presence of so many trees of smaller girtli w ill iiceonnt. for the average size of the 
trees in the oldest plontntioii not exceeding 2 It. .0 in., as will be seen from the results of the 
measurements defaded below. 

>Every part of tlie pinntations bore, eviclencc of the good resulting from a carefnl pruning 
of the .“ide I'faneJies, some of which, appeared to hat (1 been taken oft' at a height even of 
20 feet. 

In parts, thinnings seem to hav(> been earned on almost too freely, and this, perhaps, 
may account t'/N the clearing away of the unilcrwooil heing found necossaiy in some of the 
older plantations hcfirc pruning operations could he tanned on. A few trees bent over 
with the wind were met with ; pro'oahly the ]>er-ceutage of trees thus afl'ec.ted is small, 
owing to the sheltered position ol Nellainhoor, and this might justify the removal of mttre 
trees in the thinnings than is nsmdly deemed advisahh;; the advantage accruing from it 
being that the stems develoj) themselves much more rapidly. 

Pi.ANTATiON oi- ltt-14. >Soil.—Alluvial soil of good depth near the stream; elsewhere, a 


ferruginous loam mixed with decomposed lateritc. 

Growth.—Excellent. 

Cover.—('omplete. 

Average number of trees per aero ----- _ io5 

„ girth at six feel IVom the ground, calculated on 

measurements of 114 tices on •.'itt of an aero - 2 It. 5 in. 

Maximum girth - - - - - - - - 4(t. 8 in. 

Minimum - - - - - - . - - - I'ft. 4 in. 

Height of larger trees in clear steins ----- 05 feet. 


Plantation or 1845). Soil.—Dark alluvial, cliangiiig into ferruginous loam, and dis- 
iiitergrated latcrite on the higher parts. 

Growth.—Good on the latcrite soil; two forked trees were bent by l.h«r wind. Ifeigbt 


of trees also is considerably less than on the alluvial soil. 

Cover.—-Incomplete ; more or less o}>en. 

Average number of trees pe.r ac re . - . - _ - spy 

,, girth calculated on ineasnrement of 125 trees stand¬ 
ing on •42 of an acre - - - - - .2 ft. 1 in. 

Maximum girth - - - - - - - - 3 ft. fi in. 

Minimum „ - - - - - - - - l ft. 4 in. 

Height of stems - - - - - - - - 50 to fi7 feet. 

Plantation or 1854. Soil.—Alluvial, with a great admixture of sand. 

Growth.—Excellent; two exceptionally large trees were met with, 3ft. 3in. and 
3 ft. fiin. girth. ^ 

Cover.—Complete, lindorwood springing up. 

Average number of trees per acre ----- . 333 

„ girth, calculated on measurement of 88 trees stand¬ 
ing on '26 ol an acre - - - - - 2 ft. 2 in. 

Maximum girth - - - - - - - - 2 ft. fi in. 

Minimum „ -------- 0 ft. 10 in. 

Height in clear stem - - - - - - -6i feet., 

0.59. 4 n 3 Measurements 
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Measurements were taken in another part of this plantation of 37 trees standing upon 
*60 of an acre, on almost pure laterite, with hard rock cropping out of the surface bare and 


there. 

The results were— 

Avem^e girth - - - - - - - - I ft. 6 in. 

Maximum „ - - - - - - - > - 1 ft. 10 in. 

Minimum „ - - - - - - - - - 1 ft. 1 in. 

Height of one of the largest trees - - - - - 36 feet. 


Cover.—Barely eomplete, leaves yellowish, sparse, and a good deal eaten by insects. 
Plantation or 16.66. Soil.—Alluvial, with a mixture of decomposed laterite on the 


higher parts. 

(Jrowth.—Good. 

Cover.—Complete. 

Average number ot trees per acre _ _ - - . - 476 

„ girth, calculatid on measurement of 119 trees on • 

*25 of an acre - - - - - - - 1 ft. 4 in. 

Maximum girth - - - - - - - - 2 ft. 7 in. 

Minimum „ - - - - - • - - 0 ft. 10 in. 

Height in clear stems - - - - - - -45 feet. 


Plantation of 1859. Soil.—Ferruginous loam, which is mixed with decomposed laterite 


on the more elevated parts. 

Growth.—Good on the loamy soil, elsewhere indifferent. 

CoviM’.—Complete in parts. 

Average number of trees per acre - - - - . - - OH 

„ girth, caleuluted on measurement of 15!» trees on 

*190 of an acre - - - - - - 1 ft. 1 in. 

Maximum girth - - - - - - - - 111.8 in. 

Minimum „ - - - - - - - - ,0 ft, 7 in. 

Height of larger trees in clear stems - - _ - - 30 J feet. 


Plantation of 1861. Soil.—Alluvial. 

Growth.—Good many trees, with patches of white lichen on the baik. 

Cover.—'I'oo dense, thinning necessary. 

Average number of trees per acre - - - - - -77l 

,, girtli, calculated on measurement of 152 trees stand¬ 
ing upon *197 ol an acre - - - - -1ft. 2 in. 

Maximum girth - - - - - - - - 1 ft. 9 in. 

Miiiiniuin ,, - - - - - - - - 0 ft, 6 in. 

Height of larger trees ------- 43 feet. 


J’lantation of 1862. Soil.—llich alluvial; soil of dark colour. 

Growth.—Good, 

Cover.—Wry dense, no thinnings apjiear to have taken jdace. A few trcv^s appear 


to have died off. 

Average number of trees per ue.re ----- - 87 o 

„ girtli, based on measurement of 112 trees on *1287 

of an acre . - - - - - - - 1 ft. 0 in. 

> Maxiinuiii girtli - - - - - - - 1 ft. 8 in. 

Minimum „ - - - - - - - - 0 ft. 5 in. 

Height of larger .trees in clear stems - - - - 37 feet. 


Plantation of 1864. Soil.—Alluvial. 

Growth.—Kxcellcnt. Three forked trees observed. 

Cover.—More or less complete. 

Average number of trees per acre ----- - 860 

V based on measurement of 1.30 trees on *151 

of nil acre - - - - - - - Oft. 10 in. 

Maximum girth - - - - - - - - 1 ft. 2 in, 

Miniumm „ - - - - - - - Oft. 11 in. 

Vlll. Expenditure .—^I'he expenditure on all the plantations amounts annually to about 
7,000 rupees, of which sum 3,000 rupees, or 30 per acre, is expended solely on the clearing,, 
planting, hoeing, and the weeding operations of,the additional 100 acres added annually to 
the plantation. 

Tho 
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The establisliment mointained at Nellamboor consists of— 


1 Overseer 

2 Writers 

3 DuiFadars 
13 Peons 


1 


on 236 rupees per mensem. 
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At this estai)li^hnK■lll is employed in other operations ctmneeted «itli the working of 
♦he forests of the Nellnmboor Range, half of this sum, or nearly 120 rnpees per mensem, 
can be fairly charged ngniimt the plantations, which is equal to 1,440 rupees in the year. 
The cost of the tliiuhings, which an.ounts to 20,000 suplings annuully, is ns follows:— 

J{s. 

Marking and felling, at 0 annas ])cr 100 - - - - 100 

Collection at the hank of the strcnin, at 40 rupees per 1,000 - 800 

Halting to Calicut, at 00 rupees per 1,000 - - - . 1,200 


2,100 


The remainder of the expctiditure is upon jn uning operations and the clearing of under¬ 
wood connected with it. 

IX. Present ami prospective Hevenue. —The annual yield of these plantations is abont 
20,000 saplings, the produce of thinning operations. 

The saplings are thus classed for sulu— 

Under (5 inches diameter, 1st class. 

M ft „ and „ 

„ 4 „ 3rd „ 

,, .1 ,, ' 1 th „ 

niiey realize from A annas to 5 rnpees each at C'alicut, where they appear to find ready 
sale for house-building purposes, and tor conversion into masts and yards of coasting 
vessels. On an average, tlu; saplings are said to realise « annas each all round, or 10,000 
rupees annually.. 

This considerably exceeds the expenditure, esliinated ut about 7,000 rupees, and sliovvs 
the present fmuiiciul results of the pluntutions to be highly satisfactory. 

The futuic pros]tects of the plantations are yet more promising, and bid fair to prove a 
source of great wealth lo Government. 

TIic older pans ol the plantniioiis, now 24 years of age, wiil probably reach matinity 
witliiii a period of 60 years. 

At the dose of the above term, it may be confidently ex))ccted that the plantation will 
be in a puuition lo yield uiatuie limber on 100 acres arinnally. 

If .AO first-class trees are taken as the average yield per acre, and cadi of these trees 
estiniatect to contain eboiit fto cubic feet of timber, it may safely be assumed ihut a net 
revenue will sicriic of about 40 nqiees per tree, or two luklis annually. This is based on 
the sujiposition that tlic Ndlumboor teak will eontinne to realise the same high jiriees as 
is the < ase at present, viz,, from 1 rupee to 1-8 and 2 rupees per cubic, foot. 

X. Comparison of liesnlts with those of the Teak Plantations of Jiritish ISunnah. —I 
now only lemains for mo lo compare the “Conolly ” |ilantutions with those of this province, 
and to state whciher it will not be advantageous to introduce alterations in our system oi‘ 
cultivatiuii and in selection of future sites fur plantations. 

A short re.vM'w of the Hritish lUiriuuh plantations will not be out of place here. 

The experimental cultivation of teak was commenced in 1856. 

The urea under te.'ik cultivation is at present about 705 acres, viz.:— 


Hangoon Division 







Acres. 

45 

Thill rawaddie „ 

- 

- 


- 

- 


- 651 

Promc „ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

67 

Sittung ,, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 285 

Salween „ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 


705 


Many of these can only rank as experimental plantations, and consist of small detached 
blocks, the largest at prtsent not more than 185 acres m exicuf. Many have bom made 
on soil most unsuitable for the growth of teak. 'I’hc foimation of one )>lant:ition was 
attempted in the Tharrawadcllc! on ground so badly drained, that only a few of the trees 
survived; more recently a sirailar error was coinnulted in the Sittaiig Division by the selec¬ 
tion of loetilitics where the soil was nothing more than a superficial layer of sand ami dis¬ 
integrated Iniente resting upon pure laterite. 

In tlie Pronto plantation, eoinmenced in 1856, the actual area of suitable soil is limited 
to the slopes and level ground at the base of the most westward line of low hills, llie soil 
on most of the bills being dry, hard, and capable of producing only timber of infeiior 
quality. 

U.IS9. 


4 B 4 


Wlierover 
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Appendix No. 6. Wlic rcvor gotxl alluvia) aoil was aelected, snch as in the Thingnnneeaoung on the Attaran, 

_ ’ * the lower parts <;f tlie Pi'ome plantation, and a part, of the Myodwin plantation, the growth 

* of the trees has been all that could be desired, and leaves no doubt as to the artj^cial 

cultivatiaii ui'tlic tree lieing attended withTcsuUs equal to thuse obtained in the Nellaniboor 
plant itiun. 

An instance of this is the Myolny Chuung plantation of 1883 at Myodwin. The average 
girth, taken from 1)0 trees in January 1888, was found to be 12'2 indies, wiiiclt shows the 
growth to be equal in rapidity to that of the (IH8'2) plantation in Nellamboor, the average* 
giith of which was found to be 12 inches. 

The average girth of the trees io the oldest part of the Proine plantation planted 
in 1850 is 1 foot 8 inches, while that of the (1856) phiiitaiion at Nellamboor has been 
found to be 1 foot 4 inches; but tliis dilTercuco may he accounted for by the measure¬ 
ment in the Prome pluniutiou iiaving included only the trees on the level grouad, vvhere the 
soil is riciit'St. 

It will tlius be seen that there is every prospect of tlie teak plantations of this Province 
rivalling those of the Madras Presidency, if due attention be paid to the queslioti of soil 
and drainage. 

Accessibility and cheap means of transport are also requisitions in the selection of sites 
for |)!antatioiis. 

The Nellamlioor plantations, as -will have been seen by the dc.sci iption given above, arc in 
this respect mo.st favourably situated. 

Hnrinuh, however, is well intersected by large streams, and though it may not he possible 
to ohl.iiiii good sites for plantations within a distance of 40 mdes from tlic seaboard, the 
rainfidi in the lower part of the Province is so abundant, that streams of tniitdi smaller 
capacity than the Ileypoor llivcr can he used in the rains (or ihe truuspint of timber. 

In the matter of cultivation every effort has been made to reduce the expenditure 
as much as possible, and with very good results m the Siitang division, hut in this 
theie IS the danger of overlooking details and risking the snccessfuJ issue of the work as 
has aiieudy been observed by my predecessor in para. 60 of the Administration Report for 
1800-80. 

The eontnist between the younger plantation at Nellamboor and those recently commenced 
ill the Sittang and Tharrawaddie Divisions (idly confirm this. 

In (he lormer it is difficult to find any (ailiires among the plants, whilo in the Sittang 
planialions, examined last Jununrv, from IH to 32 per cent, oi the plants were found to 
have failed, and in the Tharrawaddie Division upwards ol 3.5 per cent. 

Doubtless the blanks can be lilb d up in the course of a season or two, but not wiiliout 
a ”ood ileui <d' labour. In such jilantations also, grass and other jungle spring up in great 
luxuriance, and increase the risk oi injmy by lire, as well ds add eon.sidcrttbly to the expen¬ 
diture in i learing. 

Tlie cause of Iheso failures is, in most eases, the system in vofruc in thi.s Province of 
sowing ihe seed in lines at eeriain distances apart, and of having only a small nursery to 
fill up the spots when the seed happens to fail. 

Tlie first iibjeciion to tins system is, that thoroughly good and reliable seed is mosi diffi¬ 
cult to obtain, and thus failures will always occur. Ill the second place, us the sowing does 
not take place (ill the rains faiily set in, it may be assumed that the fuilures are n il dis¬ 
covered till a month or more is jiassed. If the weather is not propitious for traii-pl.mlmg, 
tlie removal of tlie jilnnts from tlic nursery is delayc'd accordingly, and it generally liaiqiens 
that the blanks are not fairly re-slocked with plants iiiilil two months o( the rainy season 
have gone by. These transplants, as a rule, turn out weak, ami do not become well estab¬ 
lished in tlie remaining three months of the rainy .scasaii. They aio consequently unfit to 
stand the eonliiiucd droughi of the dry season, and a large )rci-eenlage of them as a matter 
of course suecumb to the lieat. 

In (lie Nellamboor plantation, the system is different; the seed being sown and the young 
plants laised in nmseiies a month before the rains set in, vvlicii tran.splanted into the main 
plantation, they have the whole of the rainy season before them, and are eousequeiitly so 
vigoVoiis and well e.stublishe(l at its close, as to be little alfccted by the dry season. 

The adoption of this system will do away with the failures in our plantations, and, under 
proper munagenient, onglit not maierially to add ro the cost of plantations. 

The advantage aecrning from the plants growing up in one compact mass of uniform 
size will be, the more even and regular growth of the trees, and the development of long 
stems. 

If, in addition to this, pruning operations are carried on witli that care and regularity 
which Imve been bestowed on those of the Nellamboor plantation by .Mr. I'erguson, I 
have no doubt that all our plantations will have that regularity in growth, height, and 
syininelrv of stems which is tlie main characteristic of the “ Coiiolly ” phiniutions. 

8. In^coiiclmiing this report, 1 would take this opportunity of recording my indebtednese 
to Major Buddome, the Conservator of Forests, who accompunind me to the Nellamboor 
pluniatioii from Ootacammid, and to Mr. Ferguson, from whqtn I received every assistance 
while examining these plantations, which reflect so highly on his able management and 
practical knowledge as a forester. 

7. It may not be out of ploce here to add that on my return to the Wynaad en route to 
Ootacamuud, 1 made a detour to the northward as far us the Mudamullay forest range. 
A siiiuli teak plantation was commenced five years ago at Mudamullay, but it is not 
in a very promising condition; the trees are stunted, and the blanks numerous. An earth 

cutting 
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rutting near the plantation fully explained these unsatisfactory results; the soil, although 
a light vegetable mould, did not extend to a greater depth than three feet, below which 

there was a hard stratum of laterite. 

» 

8. To the west of Mudainullay I visited ihe Benrn forest, situated on some hills, 
drained by feeders of the Cubbnni river. Here, as well as at Mudamullay, the teak, 
though abundant and of good girth, has a stunted appearance, the stems being short 
compared with the teak found in these Provinces.. In some parts of the Denni forest 
there is very fair timber; the stems of some of the trees were upwards of 60 feet in hciglit, 
and doubtless in the more sheltered localities such timber is to be found in considerable 
profusion. 


Circular, No. 16 p., dated 13 September 18fl9. 

No. Z&.—Resolution, by the Government of India, Public Works Department. 

Read again:— 

Proceedings of the Government of Madras, in the Revenue Department, of 6th No¬ 
vember 1867, Nos. 95-6. 

Public Works Department, Circular, No. 17 P., of 15th July 1867. 

Read also:— 

A leiter from the Chief Commissioner of British Burraah, No. 1,122—11 p., dated 
26th January 1869, and enclosure. 


Observations. —^Tlie Governor General in Council has read with great interest a report 
submitted by Captain Seaton, Conservator of Forests in British Bunnah, on the NcUutn- 
boor teak plantaiions in Malabar. 

2. This report gives a clear and business-like account of the present state and of the 
past history of these excellent plantations, which were first csiablishcd in 1844 by the late 
Mr. Conolly, Collector of Malabar, and which are now reported to cover an area of more 
than three square miles. 

3. The reports of all officers who have visited these plantations agree that the sebiction 
of the land was excellent as regards climate, soil, the fuciliiy for the cxpoit of timber, and- 
oUier circumstances. 

4 . Tlie most remarkable feature, however, of these plantations is, that apparently they 
have been established at a very small cost to the State, and, from the reports received, it 
would appear that at this time they are self-supporting. 

5. The following figures have been taken from the proceedings of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment of November 1867, and the Madras Forest Report for 1867-68 :— 



Ueceipte. 

Charges. 

• 


Jis. 

Rs. 

1857-68 to 1869-60 .... 

8,787 

Not given. 

1800-61 and 1861-62 .... 

5,123 

6,086 

1862-03 to 1860-67 . . . - 

03,109 

07,000 

In 1867-08 . 

3,007 

14,286 

Total from 1860-01 to 1867-68 - Es. 

• j 

1,01,719 

87,098 


Thus during the last eight years, for which complete figures are available, there has been 
an average annual outlay of 11,U00 rii|)ees, against average receipts of 12,500 rupees per 
annum. 

6. It is understood that latterly upwards ttf 100 acres have been planted annually: the 
average cost per acre, therefore, may be assumed as 110 rupees. 

7. The nature of these receipts is stated in the Proceedings of the Madras Government 
to have been as follows, for the five years from 1862-63 to 1866-67 :— 

Rs. 

Sale of thinnings of plantations - 53,737 

Sale of natural timber and bamboos - 39,462 

Total - - - Rs. 83,199 


0.69.. 


4S 
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Ai>D«ndix No fl, such favourable circumstances, it would appear to his Excellency in Council 

tiiat there is no limit to the extension of these, plantations, except the amount of land avail¬ 
able, and the supply of labour; and these excellent results, which are the best proof of the 
care buslowed bv the Madras Government upon this important undertaking;, appbar to 
justify tlic extension of those plantations on a very muen larger scale than has hitherto been 
attempted. 

0. At the present rate of progress, Captain Seaton estimates that at the end of 80 years 
from the commencement of operations, upwards of 8,000 acres, or 12J square miles, will 
have been planted, which, at the present mle of ex])eaditure, will entail a total outlay of 
8,80,000 riipfcs. But unless Uie demand for timber and poles should decrease, or other 
unfavourable circumstances should arise, the whole of this outlay will be coveied by the 
i-cceipts from thinnings ami other sources. Thus in Ncllumboor the revenue, which at tlie 
end of 80 years will be derived by cutting down, say, 100 acres of mature forest annually, 
will bo a pine gain. Cap'uiu Seaton estimates the value of uii acre covered with pure teak 
forest, 80 years old, in this'locality at 2,000 rupees. At this rate the Ncllumboor teak 
planitttions will, 60 years lienee, yield an annual revenue of 2,00,000 rupees, provided the 
whole area, 8,000 acres, shall have been ])lanled by that time. And if present anticipations 
arc: rciilised, this revenue, which amounts to 25 rupees per acre on tllc total area, will be 
secured vvilhoal the outlay of any considerable capital. And (iven if this estimate should 
not be fully realised, it appears to bis Excellency in Council that the results already 
achieved aie most encouraging, not only us regards Malabar, but also as regards other 
locahiics where climate and other circumstances for the growth of teak are equally favour¬ 
able. 


lloinbay. (Vntriil I’rovinccs. 

1JS»|{«1. lU.MrtUC. 

North Wtwtern I'rovinces. (loorij. 

Pmijub. Ilyilmilmd. 

Oudli. ('cnrriil India. 

British Butnmh. iiajpootnira. 


OuDKit.— Ordtreil, That a cojiy of this Resolution, and of Captain 
Sctiton’sJicjrortrclerrfd to, bo fonvaidod to the Government of Madras 
for infonnaiion, and to the local Governments and Administrations 
noted in the margin. 
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PAPERS furnished to the Cuminittce by Sir Thimias Pycroft, and referred to in bis 

Evidence, 9 May 1871. 


STATEMENT showing tlic. Quantities of Salt Sold for Home and Inland Consumption 
in the Maduas Puesjdenoy, with the Price per Indian Mauud in each of the under¬ 
mentioned Years. 


Quantit'iPR 



«i Sait ISold • 
tor 

Price per 


Home am) IiilamJ 


fkinsMniptiuii 


H li M A R K ?. 

in 

Indian Maund. 


Muunds 



of 



H2| ibs. flunh. 




ISliO-Sl .... 


49,01,138 




16SI-5a .... 


51,82,203 




I8i2-SS . - 

. 

51,SO,:,HO 




1853-64 .... 

. 

48,85,175 




1861-5.3 .... 

- 

17,87,OliS 


1 ru|.'i'e. 


18S5-6G .... 

. 

5.1,49,923 




18.36-67 .... 

. 

&:i,09,0.i0 




1B67-OU .... 


50,50,140 




1858-59 


67,1.•>,943 




1869-60 .... 

- 

57,98.592 

N<.1.2. 


Tolei - - 

- 

527^0,fiTU 



.Average of 10 Years - 

- 

52,72,008 

- 

Ivqiml to 193,090 tons. 

1860-01 .... 


00,74,703 

1. 2. t» IH. 1. 0. 


1R6I-G2 .... 

. 

58,2),7(i0 

li$, 1 . fi. to Ji/i. L b. 


1802-03 .... 

. 

01,22,205 

1 


1803-04 .... 

• 

(i0.f»P,4t 1 


/7I.1.8. 

K<»ith CaitRftt lraii>rcrr<?»i to Jiombny 

1804-65 .... 

- 


) 

in 1S02-03, prior to ivbicli the 





quuiiU(,> hoM of V yeaiv 





PII’VIOIIS Wits 1,40,914 mnunds, oi 

Totai. - - 

■ 

319,01,193 


ubtlut 6,170 tons. 

Average of S Years • 

- 

02.12,038 

. 

Fi|mil (0 228,227 tune. 

1805-00 .... 


00,81,292 

/It. 1. 0. to /7a. I, 11. 


1880-07, 11 montlis only 

, 

03.10,111 

1 


1867-08 .... 

. 

00,53,9.,0 

/7s.l. 11. 


1808-69 .... 


fl7,0r,.Hfl.) 

J 


1869-70 .... 

- 

C3,8>,928 

/7a. 1. 11, to 2 rupees 


TotAL - - 

- 

327,37,792 



Average of 6 Veara - 

■ 

65,47,558 

- 

F.i]unl to 240,523 tuns. 

Incrcaso average between 2ii<I and 

l8t 

9,40,170 


Kqua.1 to 34,528 loiifi. 

poiiode. 





Ditto, 3cd and lit perioda 

■ 

12,74,890 

. 

Equal to 46,833 tons. 

Ditto, Srd and Uiul pniods 


3,34,720 

. 

Kqual to 12,206 Wus. 

Ditto, let and Sod decadea 

- 

11,07,530 

. 

Equal to 40,085 tone. 


SUUitickl Department, ladia Office, 
•th May 1S7I. 
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Appendix, No. 8. 


PAPERS handed in by Sir H. Bartle Edward Frere, E.c.n., 23 M.ay 1871. 


ACT No. XIII. of 1871. 


Passed by the Governor General of India in Conncil.—Received the assent of the 
Governor General on the 3 let March 1871. 


AN ACT to Consolidate and Amend the Jjaw relating to Customs Doties. 

Whereas it is expedient to consolidate and amend the law relating to the duties of 
Customs on goods imported and exported by sea, it is hereby enacted as follows:— 

1. This Act may be called “The Indian Tariff Act, 1871.” 

It extends to tlic whole of Rritish lutlia, except Aden; and it slmll come into force on 
the passing tlicroof. 

2. There shall bo levied and collected, in every port to which this Act .applies, the 
duties specified in Schedules A. and B. hereto annexed. 

3. Goods not prohibited to be imported into or used in British India, comjioscd of any 
article liable to dtity as a part or ingreilicnt thereof, shall l^c chargi'able with the full 
at'tv payable on such article, or if composed of more than one article liable to duty, then 
with’thftjjjDjluty payable on the article charged with the highest rate of duty. 

4. Nothing heroin contained aftccts Act No. X X. of 1867, or authorises,— 

1. The levy of import duties on articles (other than salt, opium, and spirits) im¬ 
ported into one port in British India from another; 

2. The levy of export duties on articles exported from one port in British India to 
another; 

3. The levy of exjun-t duties on arti(!le.s c.\portcd by sea to any jdacc other than a 
foreign port in India, when such articles have been imported by sea into British 
India. 

And, notwithstanding anything herein contained, no opium shall be c'xjwrted from 
British India, unless it be covered by a pass granted by'an officer appointed in this behalf 
by the local government. 

5. Section 27 of tlie Consolidated Cn-stoms Act shall be construed as if, for the words 
“for which a specific value has not. been fixed by the local Government with the sanction 
of the Governor General of India in Council,” the following Avords were substituted; 
that is to say, “ for ivliich a sjiecific value is not fixed by the Indian Tariff Act, 1871;” 
but, save as aforesaid, nothing herein contained shall he construed to aflfect the provisions 
of the Consolidated Customs Act. 

• 6. The Governor General in Council may from time to time, by notification in the 
“Gazette of India,” fix for the purposes of thi.s Act the value of .any goods exj.ortcd or 
imported by sea on wbieh duties of customs are hereby iuijioscd. 

7. Nothing in Schedule B. hereto annexed applies to jiepper expni-ted by sea from the 
port of Cochin. But on all such pcjiper there shall be levied such duty, not exceeding 
nine rupees per khandi, as the Governor of Fort St. George iu Council from time to time 
determines; and at the close of each vearj or as soon after as may be convenient, the col¬ 
lector of Customs at the said port shall, after deducting the exjienses of collection, pay the 
duty collected under this section to the Government of Travancore and Cochin, in such 
proportions and in such manner as the said Governor in Council from time to time directs. 

8. Duties of customs shall bo levied on goods passing by land into or out of foreign 
European settlements situate on tlie line of coast within the limits of the rresideiicy of 
Fort St. George, or the Presidency of Bombay, at the rates prescribed in the Schedules 
A. and B, hereto annexe(|. 

9. The enactments mentioned in Schedule C. hereto annexed are repealed to the extent 
specified in the third column of the same schedule. 


0.59. 
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SCHEDULE (A). 


IMPORT TARIFF. 


No. 

Description of Article. 

Value on which 

Duty is Assessed. 

Rote of Duty. 



Us. u. 


1 

Apparel, including lluberdnsliery, Mil¬ 
linery, &c. . - - . . 

Ad valorem 


2 

Arms, Ammunition, and Military Stores : 




Gunpowder, common - - 

„ sporting - • •- 

l*’ire-ai ms and purls thereof - 
All other sorts, including n.ilitnry 
accoutrements, uniforms, &c.; hut 
excluding Jiiilitarj' and other regu¬ 
lation Hccoutn'iiieuts and unil'oriiis 
imported for |)rivule use hy i»er- 
Boiis in the public service - 

- r> per lb. 

1 ~ n 

Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 


3 

Asjdmltc 

20 0 per ton 


4 

Beads and False Pearls: 




Beads, China .... 

„ Common .... 

„ Buhy, of all sizes 

„ 8eed .... 

„ Small, S(^arlet and red 

„ Coral (false) Mourzun 

All other sorts of fjilso corals and 
heads . . . . - 

Pearls, fiiLse, Bajeria ... 

„ Doriu ... 

„ .lonria ... 

„ Nntliin ... 

,,, 'Inelioa . - - 

„ AFatlanali - - - 

„ All other sorts - 

.•iO - pur ovvt. 

2H - 

- 12 per 11). 

10 ,, 

- 10 „ 

- 8 jier corge of 
2,000 beads 

Ad valorem 

6 - piT lakh 

1 - per thousand 

8 - per lakh 

(1 per tliuusand 

10 - per lakh 

A d ritlorem 

tjevon and a half por 
’ cent. 

6 

Cabinet-ware ..... 

Ad valorem 


6 

Candles, Wax, Composition, and otlier 
kinds: 




Candles, Wax .... 
„ PiiruHiiie ... 

„ Hjierinaeeti . . . 

„ Composition and oilier 

sorts .... 

1 - per lb. 

- 8 „ 

- 8 „ 

- 3 „ 


• 7 

Carriages ...... 

Ad valorem 


8 

Clocks,W'^atclies, and other Tiine-kccpors 

Ad valorem, 


0 

Coffee: 




Persian Gulf and Red Sen . 

Other places .... 

:J0 - per cwt, 

20 - „ 

• 

10 

Corals, real. 

Ad valorem 


11 

Corks ...... 

1 8 per gross - 


12 

Cotton: 




Thread: 

Sewing thread, white and coloured 
„ ,, In reels, or on cards 

of 100 yards (and 
pro rata above 
and below)* 

„ „ Goa and country . 

- 11 per lb. 

2 4 per gross reel 
30 - per cwt. - 

/ 


* Exceeding this length to be charged in proportion. 
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Schedule (A.)— Impoht TAUTPF~con<iMMcrf. 



Cotton— continued : 
T-wist; 


18 


14 


the J inch - . - - 

Other jaconets - - . - 

Hhirtiri^s, tnadnpollams und prints 
Long cloths, jeans, (loinestics, 
sheetings, drills, and T. cloth - 
Other sorts .... 

Cotton rope - - • - - 

Cotton {roods, other kinds - 

Brugs and Medicines; 

Acid, snlphuric - • 

Alkali, country (Snjee Khar) 

Aloes, black . . - 

,, Socotra - . - 

Alum - . - . - 

Arsenic .... 

„ Chinn, Miinscel 
Assafoitida (Hing) 

„ coarse (Hingra) - 
Brirastonc, flour ... 

„ roll - 
„ rough... 
Camphor, Bhimsing (Barnis) 

„ refined cake - 

„ crude in powder - 

Cassia Lignoa ... 
Coova, red . 

Copperas, green ... 
Quinine . . . - 

8ul Ammonioc ... 

Salej) . . . . - 

Senna leaves ... 

All other sorts . . - 

Dyeing and Colouring Materials: 

Cochineal .... 
Gallnuts, country, Myrabolam 
n 


- 1:> „ 

- n „ 

- 11 » 

— 1 ) ,, 

Ad valorem 

2.) - per cwt. 
Ad valorinn 


2 
10 
26 - 
3 8 

26 - 


3 per lb. 

• • per cwt. 


» 

>» 

)> 


K 

- per lb. 

- per cwt. 


Persian. 


8 

0.6 
10 
7 
C 
4 
M) 

66 
60 
38 

Ad valorem 

2 8 per cwt. 
Ad valorem 
22 - per cwt. 
60 - „ 

6 - „ 

Ad valorem 


1 12 per lb. 

3 - per cwt. 
86 - „ 


Mule, nndi'r No. 16 - 



- 

6 

per lb. 


ff 

Nos. 16 to 24 



- 

l> 

ff 


ff 

„ 25 to 32 



“ 

10 

ff 


}9 

„ ;i3 to 42 



“ 

11 

ff 


tf 

„ 48 to .62 



- 

12 

ff 


*f 

,, 53 to 60 


. 

- 

14 

ff 


ff 

No. 70 . 



- 

15 

ff 


ff 

„ HO . 

- 


1 

- 

ff 


ff 

„ 90 - 

- 


1 

1 

ft 


ft 

„ 100 . 



1 

2 

ff 


t> 

„ no . 

- 


1 

3 

If 


ff 

„ 120 - 

- 

- 

1 

4 

ff 



and 1 uniui nimitional 






for <5vcrv count of 10 






above No. 120. 






Water, No. 20 


. 

— 

10 

ff 



„ 30 - 

.. 

. 

*- 

11 

ff 

- 


„ 40 - . 

- 

- 

— 

13 

ff 

- 


„ 60 - 

- 

- 


13 

ff 

*■ 


Above 60 

- 

- 

I 

o 

ff 

“ 

Turkey red twist, all kinds* 

. 

. 

1 

(i 

ff 

- 

Twist, oi’antfo, red, and other coloure 

-* 

1.3 

ff 

• 

icce Gootls: 







4Sv!j 

P 








ulls ... 

. 

. 

1 

1 

ff 

- 


Value on which 
Duty is Assessed. 


Its. a. 


Rato of Duty. 


l' Three and a half per 
cent. 


) Five per cent. 


Seven and a half per 
cent. 


* Duty to be charged on the grey weight of the coloured yarn; when not asoertainablo, the octuol 
wharf weight or invoice weight to ^ taken. 
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Schedule (A.)—Impost Takipp— contfnuftf. 


No. 


14 


10 


16 


17 


18 


18 


Gums: 


Gum, Ammoniac - • • 

Arabic . . - 

Bdellium, common gum 
Benjamin • . . 

Bytabolc, coarse myrrh 
Copal - - . - 

frankincense or olebanum 
Gambler (or Kino) 


>, 

»» 

n 

II 

II 

II 

II 


Description of Article. 

Value on which 
Duty is Assessed. 


Jit. a. 

Dyeing and Colouring Materials— cont''- 


Gamboge wood • • . - 

20 - per cwt. 

Madder or Munjeet 

10 - „ 

Orchilla weed .... 

8 - « 

Saffron, Europe ... - 

10 - per lb. 

„ Meadow, Soorunjun • 

10 - jier cwt. 

„ Persian - - - - 

12 - per lb. 

,, in cokes or lumps • 

6 - „ 

Sapnn wood and root . • • 

3 8 per cwt. - 

Aniline dies 

- 6 per oz. 

All other sorts .... 

/Id valorem 

Fireworks; 


China --.... 

30 0 per box of 
133ilb8. - - 

Other sorts ..... 

Ad valorem 

Flax, Manufactures of; 


Piece goods ..... 

Ad valorem 

Other sorts, including linen thread 

Ad vtdorem - - ^ 

Fruits and Vegetables: 


Almonds, without shell 

25 - per cwt. 

„ with shell ... 

10 - „ 

Cnjoo kernels .... 

10 - „ 

Cocoa nuts ..... 

30 - per thonsand 

„ kernel (Copra) . 

9 8 ])cr cwt. 

Currants, Europe ... 

35 - „ 

„ Persian ... 

12 - „ 

Dates, dry, in bags ... 

4 - „ 

„ wet, ,, . . 

3 - » 

„ „ in ooU 

" ft 

Figs, Eurojie .... 

42 - „ 

,, Persian, dried ... 

6 - „ 

Garlic ...... 


I'istucbiu nuts .... 

14 - „ 

Prunes, Uussorah ... 

12 - „ 

Htiisins, black, Persian Gulf, Red 


Sea, und Kbismis 

12 - „ . . 

„ Monocka, Persian Gulf, 


and Ked Sea 

7 - „ 

„ Malaga and Bloom 

- 10 per lb. 

„ Other sorts ... 

Ad valorem 

Walnuts, Akroot .... 

5 - per cwt. 

Mangoes, dried .... 

Ad valorem 

Prunes, Europe .... 

Ad valorem 

Otlmr sorts, except Bidmiskh and 


Buzarhutto nuts, which arc free ■ 

Ad valorem 

Glass and GlusS'ware: 


Bangles, glass, China, gilt - 

10 -per 100pairs 

ff »* 9) wot gilt - 

6 — ,1 

Glass, broken • - . - 

6 - per cwt. 

„ China, of all colours • 

32 - per 1331 lb. 

„ crown, coloured • . 

32 - pcrlOOeupl.ft. 

„ „ of sizes 

5 -pcrlOOsuplft. 

Glass and glass-ware of all other 
eorts, except bottles, which are 

free ...... 

Ad valorem - - 


Rate of Duty, 


Seven and a half pw 
cent 


Five per cent. 


10 

- per cwt, 

10 

* » 

6 

"" ft 

33 

“ ft 

12 

tt 

65 

" ft 

0 

“ ft 

8 

ff 


Seven and a half per 
cent. 
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Schedule (A.)— Impoet TAmvv—continwnl. 


No. 


49 


29 

21 


22 


23 



24 


26 


Gnm»—continued. 

Gum, Myrrh ... 
„ Persian (false) 

„ Ilosin. - - - 

All oilier sorts ... 

Groceries not otherwise described 

Hides and Skins: 

Border hides, prepared . 
Buffalo hides, country, tanned 
Calf skins ... 
Chamois skins 
Cow hides, country, tanned 
lihinoceros leather 
Other sorts ... 

Instruments, Musical - 


Ivory and Ivory-ware: 

Elephants' grinders ... 

Tusks aliovo 20 lbs. . . . 

Tusks 10 lbs. and not exceeding 
20 lbs. ..... 

* Tasks under 10 lbs. . . . 

Sea cow or moye teeth, 3 llis. and 
upwards . . . . . 

Sea cow or moye teeth under 3 lbs. 

Ivory, manufactures of- 

Jewcllery, including Plate: 

Silver-ware, plain . . . 

„ emboBscfl . . . 

Jewellery and plate of all other 
kinds, excepting precious stones 
and pearls, which are free - 


Leather and Manufactures of t 

Leather ... 
Boots and shoes . 
Harness and saddlery • 
Other sorts ... 


:l 

:J 


27 


26 I Liquor: 

Ale, beer, and porter - - -) 

Cider and other fermented liquors 
Spirits ...... 


Value on which 
Duty is Assessed, 


Rs. a. 

24 - jier ewL 

3 - „ 

12 - „ 

Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 


30 - each - 
jier score 
par dozen 


80 

40 

6 


Wines: ^ 

Champftgnes, Bpa»ling wines, 
and liqueurs .... 


All other sorts 
Matches: 


Lucifer and all other sorts 


Rate of Duty. 


\ Seven and a half jier 
cent. 


00 - per score 
40 - per cwt. 
Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 


10 - per cwt, 
300 - 


12,'j - 

225 - 
75 - 

Ad valorem 


1 0 per tolab 

2 - 


Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 


j I anna per imperial 
|1 gallon. 

1 Throe rupees the imperial 
gallon, and the duty to be rateably increased 
as the strength exceeds London proof. 

Provided that 10 per cent, ad valorem shall 
he cliarged on ell siiirils used exclusively in 
arts and manufactures, or in chemistry, subject 
to such rules as the I^cal Governments snail 
from time to time prescribe, for ascertaining 
that such spirits are unfit for use us a beverage 
and iucupubic of being uonvorted to that pur¬ 
pose. And tile officer in charge of the custom 
iiousc, subject to tlio general instructions of 
the Local Government, sJiall decide what 
spirits fall within the proviso, and his decision 
thereon shall lai final in law. 


0.59. 


Ad valorem 


4T 


R». a. 

I 8 per imperial gallon 
or six quart bottles, 
1 - per ditto. 


Seven and a half per cent 
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Schedule (A.)— Import Taeipf— conh’Rtwd. 



2» 


20 


ti 

fy 

»» 

ff 


Mats, Floor Matting, China, of all sorta 

MctaU Cnwrought, Wrought, and Manu- 
faotureB of: 

Brasfi, bcBiU, Cougroe, China 
„ old - 

„ sheets rolls very Ihin - 
Coj)|v!r, Anstralian wiki? 

„ Bolt . - - 

„ Brazier’s ■ 

China ciish 
Japan ... 

Nails and comiiosition nails 
Old 

Pigs and slabs, foreign 
Shoot, shoiitbing and plate 
Tiles, ingots, cakes and 
bricks .... 
China, while eoppor-ware - 
Foil diwk-paim, China 


„ „ „ Europe 

All other kinds 
Iron, Angle and T iron 
„ lieiiins, pillars, girders and 
bridge-work 
„ Flat, square and bolt, incliul 
ing Scotch 

„ Hoop, ]>late and sheet - 
„ Noils, rivets nod washers 
Nail, rod ... 

Old .... 

J»ig .... 

Rod, round, British, under 
huif-inch diiitneter - 
Bud, round, British, exceeding 
half-itieh diameter - 
Swedish, flat and square 
Itiec hou’ls - . - . 


» 


„ Galvanised . . . . 

„ Other sorts, except anchors, 
eables and Kentledge, 
which are free . - . 

Lametta, double reels . . . 

„ single „ - 

pig. 

pipes . . . . . 

„ „ tinned . . . 

„ Sheets (other than thin sheets 
for tea cairisters, which arc 
free) ... 

Ore Galena .... 

Gold leaf, Europe 
Mock gold leaf ... 
Orsidue or brass leaves, foreign 
Europe 
„ China 

Patent or yellow metals, sheathing 
and sheets and Iralts • 

., ditto - old - 
. Quicksilver.... 

Shot, bird .... 
Sfielter nails 

„ plate and other shapes 

„ sheet or zinc sheathing 

Steel, blistered ... 

„ British ... 

„ cast .... 


Mjriiig 

Swedish 


Valne on which lUteofDuty. 

I !utj IS Assessed. 


R». a. 

60 - per hundred 


- 12 per thousand 


35 

per cwt 

80 

“■ tt 

41 

~ tf 

43 

“ ft 

43 

■“ tt 

28 

" tt 

41 

ft 

43 

tf 

40 

'** tt 

38 

tt 

43 

"" tt 

40 

*" tt 

1 

4 per lb. 

3 

- per book 
100 Icnv 

4 

“ tt 

Ad valurem 

Ad valoreM 

All vuloretn 

80 

- per ton 

100 

“ » " 

10 

- per cwt. 

00 

- per ton 

«J 

8 |)er cwt. 

40 

- p<.-r ton 

106 


80 


120 


8 

- per set of 


Ad vnhrfm 


Ad volorem 

4 8 per score 

2 4 „ 


10 

13 

16 


8 


per ewt. 


12 - „ 

13 - „ 

4 - per J 00 leaves] 

6 - per 20 books 


1 4 per lb. 

- 12 „ 


36 

30 

1 

16 
17 
11 
16 
0 
• 9 
26 
10 
10 


~ per owl.. 
"" »» 

- per Ib, 

- per cwt, 
8 » 

*“ ft 
tt 

" 

»> 

ft 

" M 
ff 


) Seven and a half per 
cent 


) One per cent. 


Seven and a half per 
cent 
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Schedule (A.)—Imfobt TARiFF“foHhmtt!rf. 


No. 


30 


30 


33 


.13 


34 


DeBuription of Article. 


Metals, &c.— continued. 

Tin, block - . - - 

„ plates . - • - 

Wire, brags .... 

„ comiuon iron, Nos. 1 to 40 
„ copper ... 

Other sorts, including hardware, 
ironmongery, and cutlery, but 
excluding machinery, the compo¬ 
nent piirtsthereofund agricultural 
implements, which are free 

Naval Stores: 

Cables, coir, tarred ... 

CarivuB, country cotton ... 

„ Euro|)e, sail, not exceeding 
40 yards ... 

Coir, rope, Maldivc and Laccedive 
„ yarn of all kinds ... 

Cordage, hemp, Europe 


Manilla - 


Damiuor 


Pitch, American and Europe 
„ coal . . . . 


Tar, American ... 

„ Coal . . . - 

,, Swedish and Arohaugel • 
Twine, Europe, sail ... 
All other sorts, except oakum, which 
is free ..... 


Oils: 

Cardamom - 
Cassia ... 

Cinnamon, Ceylon 
Cocoa nut - 
Earth . 

Grass ... 

Jingclee, or teel • 

Kcrosino, paraffine, itetrolouin, rock 
and shnle oils of all dcsoriptions 
Linseed, country 
„ Europe 
Naphtha 
Otto, of all sorts 
Sandalwood- 
Sorrel - 
Turpentine - 
Whale and fish 
Wood - 

All other sorts, except oocum arid 
slush &t, which are free 

Oil and Floor Cloth - 


Opium .... 

Paints, Colours and Painters’ Materials 

Ochre, all colon%- 
Paints of sorts 
Composition paint and patent driers 
Prussian blue, China - 
„ „ Europe . 

Red lead ... 

Turpentine ... 

Verdigris - 


Valuo’on which 
Duty is Assessed. 


Its. II. 

46 - per Cwt. 
12 8 

- 8 per Jb. 

It 8 per cwt. 

- 10 per lb. 


Ad vidorem 


10 

60 

16 

10 

U 

16 

20 

6 


I 


1.1 - 

4 8 


13 - 
0 8 

14 - 
- 8 


■ per cwt. 

• per bolt 
per cwt. 
»> 

»> 

» 


per barrel 
not exceed¬ 
ing three 
cwt. and 
pro rata 
above and 
I. below. 

-Ditto-ilitto 


per lb. 


Ad valorem 


10 - per lb. 

4 - - 

10 - „ - - 
20 - per cwt. 

10 - „ ■ 

2 - per lb. 

20 - per cwt. 

- 12 pcrimpl. gal. 


Rate of Duty. 


, Seven and a half per 
' cent. 


Seven and a half per cent 

I Five per cent. 

1 


18 

2 

so 

20 

8 

20 

2 

16 

15 


per cwt. 

4 per impl. gal. 

- per cwt. 

- per ounce - 

- per !b. 

- per cwt. 

- per impl. gal. 

- per cwt. 


Ad valorem 
■Ad valorem 


3 
12 
SO 

1 

14 
2 
78 

4 T 2 


- per cwt. 

~ » 

8 per lb. 

S - 

- per cwt 

- per impl. gal 

- per cwt. 


Seven and a half per 
cent 


Five per cent. 

f Twenty-four rupees per 
seer of 80 tolas. 


Seven and u half per 
cent 


Appendix, No. 


0.59. 
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APPENDIX TO EEPOBT FBOH THE 


Appendix, No. S. 


Schedule (A.)—Impoet TABiPP—cwiftnuerf, 


No. 


33 


3 « 

37 

38 
3!) 


40 


41 


42 


DeBcription of Artiole.' 


Paints, Colours, and Painters' Materials— 
continued, 

Vermillion, Canton - • ' - 

„ Macao . - - 

White lead. 

All other sorts, including brushes - 

Perfumery: 

Atary, Persian . - . • 

Rose flowers, dried ... 
Rose water ..... 
All other sorts .... 

Photographic Apparatus and Materials - 

Piece Goods, not otherwise described - 

Porcolnin and Earthenware ... 

ProvisitMis and Oilmen’s Stores : 

Bacon in canisters, jowls and checks 

Beef ...... 


Cheese- .... 
Fish maws .... 
Fish sozillc and singally, small 
Flour. 


Ghee - 
Hams - 

Pork » 


Shark fins ... 

Tongues, salted 
Vinegar in wood, Europe 
„ „ Persian 

„ ,, Country 

All other sorts, except biche de mor, 
kntter and suited fisli, which arc 
free ------ 

Railway Materials: 

Of iron - - - _ - 

Steel rails and other articles intended 
for the permanent way of railways 
Other sorts . - - - • 

Rattans and Canes: 

Canes, Malacca - . - - 

Rattans . . . . - 

All other sorts . - - - 


Balt: 


Imported from any place, whether 
within or without British India, 

(а) into British Burma - - - 

(б) into the territories under the 

government of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal 
(c) into any other part of British 
India - - . • - 


Value on which 
Duty is Assessed. 


R». a, 

80 - 1 per box of 
30 - JOO bundles. 
12 - per cwt, ■ 
Ad valoretn 


15 - per cwt. 

10 - „ 

1 12 per ira pi. gal. 
Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 


- 

0 

per lb. 

CO 

- 

per tierce of 



three cwt. 

40 

- 

per barrel of 



two cwt. 

- 

10 

por lb. 

30 

_ 

])er cwt. 

8 

- 


25 

- 

per barrel or 



sack of 200 



lb-. 

an 


per cwt. 

- 

H 

per lb. 

50 

- 

per tierce of 



three cwt. 



and 

34 

- 

per btirrel of 



two cwt. 

20 

- 

per cwt. 

10 

- 

imrkegof six 

1 

8 

per impl.gal. 

- 

12 

•» 

- 

6 

n 


Rate of Duty. 


I Seven and a half per 
cent. 


Five per cent. 


Seven and a half per 
cent. 


- 


Ad wdorem 


Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 


1 - per dozen 
7 - per cwt. 
Ad valorem 


I Seven and u half per 
cent. 


One per cent. 


Seven and a half per 
cent. 


Re. a. 

~ 8 per maund. 


8 4 
1 13 


» 

»* 
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Schedule (A.)—Impobt 'HAun't'—continued, 


Apiienitix, No. 


No. 


48 


44 


■Description of Article. 


Seeds: 


Anchnchuck 
Anise, Europe 
Assiilm 

Cejoo - . . 

CtiStoi' - • . 

Cummin 

„ Bluck - 
Esu^ool 
Linseed 
Mcthee 
Mustard 

Quince seed or badana 
Rape or eursce 
Sawjecrah - 
Toukiueria - 
All otlier sorts, excepting seeds ira 
ported by any public society for 
giatuilous distriWtion, which are 
free 


Shells: 


48 


Chunks, “ large shells,” for cameos 
„ white, live ... 
„ „ dead . . . 

CowdttS, Mosttinbique and Ziinzibnr 
‘ , from other places - 

Cowries: 

Bazaar, common 
Maldive ... 

Snnkley ... 

Yellow, superior quality 
Mother o'Pearl • 

Tortoise shell 
„ Nuck 

Nuckla and other sorts • 


40 

47 


48 


Silk: 

Floss - - - . - 

Haw, Charon and Cochin-China 
„ Mathiiw 

„ Other kinds of China - 
„ Persian ... 

„ Puiijura and Cutchni - 
„ Siam .... 
Sewing thread, Chinn - 
Other sorts .... 

Silk piece goods of sorts 

Soap. 

Spices; 

Aloe wood ... 
Aniscedstar- 

Betelnut, white, Sheverdhun 
„ nil other kinds 

„ in husk - 

Cassia buds, Nagkessur, China 
Chillies, dried 
Cloves - - - . 

„ in seeds, Nurlavnng 
Mace .... 

„ false ... 
Nutmegs - • 

„ in shell - 
„ wild 

Pepper, black and long 
„ white 

All other kinds • 


Stationery other than Paper 


Value on which 
Duty is Assessed. 


Its. 


a. 


10 
38 
7 - 
!J - 

4 8 
13 - 

5 - 

6 - 

3 - 
5 - 

4 8 
50 - 

4 6 
30 - 
7 - 


per cwt. 


>» 

>} 

n 

»> 

>» 

>» 

» 

99 

}> 

99 

99 


Ad Valorem 


10 - per hundred 
8 - - 
3 - „ . 

3 - „ . 

8 . 


Hate of Duty. 


4 

18 

40 

8 

8 

8 

1 


• per cwt. 


- per lb. 


Ad valorem 
8 - per lb. 

4 - » 

1 la „ 

7 - 

8 - n 

1 12 „ 

4 - „ 

8 

Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 


I Seven and a half per 
cent. 


- jier lb. 


3 , 

40 - per ewL 
18 - 

4 - 


» 


99 

■ per thousand 
i oer lb. 


8 per lb, 
- per cwt. 
13 - 
8 


8 


»> 


n 

- 9 per lb. 
10 - per cwt. 

- 10 per lb. 

- 6 „ 

13 - per cwL 

14 - „ 

35 - „ 

Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 


0 . 69 . 


4X3 


Five per cent 


Seven and a hidf per 
cent 
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ATVmDtX TO B&POUT TBOM THB 


A|'|»'ii(lix, No. 8. 


SoHEUULE (A.)— Impoet Ta&itT'— continued. 


No. 


49 


60 

61 


63 

03 


64 


Deacriptiou of Article. 


Value on which 

Duty is Assessed. 



J7s. a. 

Sugar and Sugar-Candy: 



Sugar-candy, China 

• 

SO - per cwt. - 

. „ loaf ... - 

• 

23 - „ 

,, eoft - 

. 

12 - „ 

All other aorta of aaccharino produce 

Aa tfalorem 

Tea ...... 

- 

1 - per Ib. • 

Tobacco; 



Manufactured 


|dd valorem 

Unmanufiictnred ... 

• 

Articles^ such »s pipes, &c., used in 

^con»amption of- 

• 

Ad valorem 

Toys and Requiaitea for all Qamea 

- 

Ad valorem 

Umbrellas: 


V 

/ 

Cotton, steel ribs ... 

• 

- 13 each . 

„ cane riba ... 

• 

- 11 „ - - 

„ China paper kettisals 


46 -perboxofllO 

All other sorts ... 

- 

Ad valorem. - - 

Woollen Goods; 



Piece Goods .... 

• 

Ad valorem 

Braid ..... 

- 

|i4d valorem - - S 

Other Horia .... 



Rate of Duty. 


cent. 


Ten per cent. 


cent. 


SCHEDULE (B). 


EXPORT TARIFF. 


No. 

Description of Article. 

Value on which 
Duty is Aasesaed. 

1 

Cotton Goods: 

Jte. a. 


Piece Goods; 

Battaha. 

80 - per score 


Gurrah ..... 

20 - 


Khurwah ..... 

26 - „ 

V 

Maniuodie ..... 

32 - „ 


Miraipore CbiiiU- . . . 

16 - „ 


Putnu ...--- 

30 - „ 


ShaiiH -. 

40 - „ 


Tunjeeb, Oudh .... 

20 - „ 


Odier sorts . . . - • 

Ad valorem 


Twist, country, No. 10 - 

- 7 per lb. 


11 ,1 11 20 - 

- 9 „ • 


M 9) ^0 - • - 

- 10 „ . 


„ band snnn .... 

- 6 „ - 


All other kinas of cotton goods 

Ad vatoreyv 

2 

Grain of all Sorts .... 

1 

3 

Hides and Skins, Tanned: 

Hides: 

Buffaloe, country, tanned 

70 - per score 


Cow „ • • 

60 - „ 


Rate of Duty. 


Three per cent. 


Three atiuos per maand. 


Three per cent. 
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Schedule (B.)—Expokt Tabiff — corttinued. 


No. 


DeHcriptioo of Article. 


Hides and Skins, Tanned— continued. 
Skine: 

Goat and sheep . • ■ 

Lamb ... . . 

Any other sorts of hides and skins 


Indigo 

Lac: 


Oils: 


Seeds: 

Castor seed (Erundeo) 
Coriander seed 
Cummin seed 

„ black (Culeejoera) 
Ground nuts, with shell 
„ without shell 

Jingecly or feel seed 
Linseed 
Methec seed 
Mustard seed 
Poppy seed 
Rupi> or sursco seed 
Other sorts • 

S[iiceH: 

Aloe wood - . - 

Bctelimt in husk - 
Cardamoms... 

„ largo, bastard 
Chillies, dried 


n » 

,, scraped 


Bengal 


Pepper 
Turmeric 
All other sorts 


Button 

• 


• 


28 

Dye - 

. 


- 


4d 

Seed ■ 

- 


. 


20 

Shell . 

• 


. 


28 

Stick - 

• 


. 


10 

Other softs • 

• 


- 


dd VI 

Castor 





to 

Cocoanut 





20 

Fish - 





15 

Grass - 





‘t 

Jinjiccly or feel 





20 

Linserd 





IH 

M howa 





12 

M ustnrd 





10 

Poppy 





20 

Rape or siirsec 




. 

to 

Sandalwood • 


. 

. 

. 

8 

Other sorts - 


- 

- 


Ad vii 


Value on which 
Duty is Assessed. 


R>, a 


to - per score 
6 — ,, - 
Ad valorem, 


per cw 
» 

>> 

» 

>1 


- per cwt. 
“ n 
~ w 

- per lb. 

- j)or cwt 
” >» 

!» 


• per lb. 




4 

H 

per cwt. 




4 

“ 

*9 




12 

- 

99 * 



*• 

0 






5 

- 

99 




0 

- 





G 

- 

99 




a 

- 





6 

- 

99 




4 

e 

t) 




S 

8 

99 




4 

8 

99 




Ad valorem 



- 


3 

- i>er lb. 



* 

2 

- jfcr 1,000 



• 

200 

- per cwt. 




40 

- ,1 - 




8 

~ » * 


r 


10 





7 

■*' M * 



• 

IS 

"" 99 * 




15 

“■ • 




6 

* »> “ 



- 

Ad valorem 



Rate of Dufy. 


Three per cent. 


Three rupees per maund. 


/ Pour per cent. 


I Three per cent. 


) Three per cent. 


Appendix, No. i 


0.59. 


4x4 
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APFKNDIX TO BEFOBT FBOM THE 


Appendix, No. 8. 

SCHEDULE (C., 


{See Section 9.) 


Number and Year. 

Subject or Title. 

Extent of Repeal. 

Act XIV. of 1830 

Bengal Customs .... 

So much as has not been repealed. 

„ VI. of 1844 - 

Madras Customs .... 

So much of schedules A and B as 
has not been repealed. 

„ I. of 1853 - 

An Act for the consolidation and 
amendment of the laws relating 
to the Customs under the Presi¬ 
dency of Bombay. 

So much as has not been repealed. 

„ XXX of 1864 - 

An Act to provide for the levy of 
duties of Customs in the Arracan, 
Pucu, Martaban, and Tenasserim 
Provinces. 

Section 3 from the beginning down 
to and including the words “ shall 
be free; provided that.” 

„ XXIX of 1867 - 

An Act to make better provision for 
tlie collection of land Customs on 
certain foreign frontiers of the 
Presidency of Bombay. 

So much of Section 3 as has not 
been repealed. 

„ XXII. of 1869 - 

An Act to amend Aot 1 of 1853 
(for the consolidation and amend¬ 
ment of the laws relating to tlic 
Customs under the Presidency of 
Bombay). 

So much us has not beon 

j 

„ III. ofl?01 - 

An Act to provide for the collection 
of duty of Customs on pepper 
exported by sea from tlie British 
port of Cochin. 

The whole. 

„ 11 . of 1808 - 

An Act to alter the rate of duty 
leviable on pepper exported from 
Cochin. 

The whole. 

„ XXIV. of 1801) . 

An Ant to cniiance the price of salt 
in tlie Presidency of Fort 8t. 
George, and the duty on salt in 
the Presidency of Bombay. 

In Section 3, the words ‘‘cither 
by sea or.” 

„ XVII. of 1870 - 

An Ant to amend the law relating 
to Customs duties, 

• 

The whole. 


This Bill was passed at a meeting of tlie Council of the Governor (kncral of India 
for the purpose of making laws aud regulations, on the Slst day of March, 1871. 

(signed) Mayo, President. 


I ASSENT to tlUB Bill. 

The Slst March, 1871. 


(signed) Mayo, 

Viceroy and Governor General. 


(An authentic copy.) * 

(signed) WhUlej/ Stokes, 

Secretary to the (Jovemmont of India, 
Legislative Department. 
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B£I.B0T GOXMITXEHI ON EAST INDIA FINANCE. 


ACT No. XIV. OP 1871. 


Appendix, No 8. 


Fused by the Governor General of India in Council.—(Received tlic assent of the 
Governor General on the Hist March, 1871.) 


AN ACT for the further amendment of the Consolidated Customs Act. 

Fob the further amendment of the Consolidated Customs Act (No. VI. of 1863); It rreomWe. 
is hereby enacted as follows:— 

1. Section 2.3 of the said Act shall be deemed to authorise, and to have always Amendmont of Act 
authorised, the Governor General in Cojincil to ])rohibit or restrict the importation 

or exportation, by sea or by land, or both by sea and by land, of any particular class of ’ 
goods. 

2. As often as any goods are lodged in a public warehouse or a licensed private ware- Wairtint to lie given 
house, the warehou8e*kccj»er, or, in the case of the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Asso- every fctme guoils 
elation, the secretary of the said association, shall deliver a wai’rant signed by him as ®''‘' waidiousiM. 
such to the j)erson lodging the goods. 

Sueh warant shall be in the form in the schedule to this Act annexed, and shall he trans- Form of warrant, 
ferablc by endorsement; and^the endorsee shall be entitled lo receive the goods 'specified 
in such warrant on the same terms as those on which the person who originally lodged 
the goods would have been entitled to receive the same. 

3. All goods found on board any boat in excess of the boat-note or Custom House 
' pass, whether such goods arc intended Ui be landed or lo be shipped on board any vessel, 

shall be liable to confiscation. 

4. This Act shall be read with and taken as part of the Consolidated Customs Act. 


Goods found* in 
boat in excess of 
boat-note or pass 
liable to confisca¬ 
tion. 

Act to be read witli 
Act VI. of ISIW. 


SCHEDULE. 


Fokm op Bonded Wakkiiodse Waiuiant. 

{See Section 2.) 

I DO hereby certify that have deposited in the 

warehouse of the imder-menlioncd goods 

which goods Ihe engage, 

on demand, after payment of rent and incidental charges and Government dues or 
Customs chargeable thereon, to deliver to tlio said or 

their assigns, or to the holder of this warrant t«) whom it may be transferred by endorse¬ 
ment. 


This Bill was jtassed at a meeting of the Council of the Gitve.rnor General of India 
for the purpose of making laws and regulations, on the 31st day of Marcli, 1871. 

. (signed) Mayo, President. 


I ABSENT to this Bill. 

The 31st March, 1871. 


(signed) Mayo, 

Viceroy and Governor General. 


(An authentic coiiy.) 

(signed) Whitley Stakes, 

Secretary to the Government of ludia. 
Legislative Department. 


0.50. 


4U 
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■k 


Appendix, No. H. 


KEVENUES AND EECEIPTS. 


Customs, exclusive of Salt, 1869-70. 


PRESIDENCY. 

Iinporti. 

• 

Exporti. 

Finei, 

Fnrfeiturea, 

and 

Miacellaneous. 

Tranrit 
Doty or 
Land 
Cuatoma, 

WaielunitB 

end 

Wharf Bent, 

Double 

Daly. 

Totai. 



£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Central I'rsrinoea 

(Uooki not received). 

■ 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

0,772 

Britiab Burmali • 

- 

56,198 

144,619 

082 

- 

1,989 

- 

203,388 

Bengal . - . 

- 

768,338 

199,072 

3,138 

• 

6,945 

- 

976,493 

North-Weatom Province* 

- 

1,005 

48,025 

505 

253 

«• 

51 

49,839 

Puiqaub 

■ 

- 

- 

140 

70,004 

• 

• 

70,144y 

Madras • - - 

• 

165,839 

90.788 

2,382 

17,470 

- 

* 

« 270,485 

Bombay ... 

- 

775,207 

48,105 

10,271 

0,8.30 

5,045 

■ ■ - 

840,004 

T 0 TAI.H, omitting t 
Central Provincea J 

£. 

1,706,587 

530,509 

17,118 

94,509 

13,579 

51 



£. 


2,429,j8.’i 


Theie particular* bare been taken from the Indian General Book*. 
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Appendix, No. 9. 


PAPER furnialied by Mr. E, F. Harrison. Appendix, No. il 


(Statement referred to in Question 6175.) 

Pboduoe of 1,000 Ounces of Standard Gold in Mohurs of 180 Grains :— 

I Tolas of 180 Grains. 


1,000 onnees as--------. 

Deduct seigniorage at 1 per.ceiit. - - - . 26‘66 

Pre-melting charge at one-fourth per millc - - '60 

• - 


2666-66 


27-;$3 


2639-33 


Equal to 39,.')90 rupees, at the rate of 1.5 rupees the gold mohiir. 


Pboceeds of 1,000 Ounces of Standard Gold if sold at 16^ Rupees per Sicca weight of 
23 Carats fine, being the latest Calcutta quotation for Australian (jolil 

2666-66 tolas standard gold = 25.50-72 tolas, 23 cai-ats, 

2550-72 X I6g .. 42,405-72 

Deduct brokerage at one-eight per cent. - - - - 53-007 

Net produce a= - - - Rs. 42,352-713 


Elbe. F, Harrison. 
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AtPEKSIX TO BBPOBT BBOM THB 


Appeodix, No. 10. 


Appuudix No. 10. 


PAPERS furnished by Major Bateman Ckampain, B. K. 


Statement called for in Question 8321. 

The following figures represent the annual reeeipts and expenditure of the Ind^ 
European Telegraph Department during the firat four years of its working, the tariff 
between England and India being 51. 1«;— 


Receipts. 


Expenditure. 


1806-0 . 

1866- 7 . 

1867- 8 . 

1868- 0 . - 

Add from Profit and Loss, &c. &c., 
Miscellaneous Receipts - - - 

£. 


In India. 


£. 

£. 

02,467 

70,851 

03,607 

* 77,860 

98,887 

70,016 

04,478 

60,027 

380,620 

204,662 

2,406 

46,608 

383,024 

340,260 


In England. 


£. 


46,608 


£. 3 . 

Average Receipts 06,760 - 

Avemge Expenditure 86,000 10 


Average Surplus of Receipts - - - io,673 10 


From tlic let January 1869 the tariff was reduced from 51. Is. to 21. 17 s., and the 
traffic receipts during 1869-70 fell to 76,126 1. 

In March 1870 the Britisli-Indian Lino opened to India, and the receipts of the Indo- 
European Department during 1870-71 experienced a further fall to .'56,250 1. 


Statement referring to Question 8365. 


The tariff having been raised from 2 1 . 17 s. to 4 1 . 10s., the receipts for the year 1871- 
72 are estimated at 70,000 /., and the working cxjicnses are being reduced from 86,000 1 . 
to 6l,p00 1 . per annum as follows:— 


Persian Gulf Establishment jier unnuin 
All Allowances and Contingencies, say 
Subsidies and Political Charges - 
Persian Land Establishment 
All Allowances and ContingenniM, say 
Superintendence and Contingencies, say 
London and Constantinople Offices - 


£ 


Original. 

In course of 

Rc-organizatiou to 

>• > 

£. 

£. 

36,000 

27,000 

16,000 

6,838 

6,000 

3,162 

17,600 

16,000 

4,000 

6,000 

6,000 

2,400 

3,600 

^l;600 

86,000 

61,000 


The ram of 8861.* 
per enoum triu»- 
ftned to PoUtioel 
Depertment. 


* Thii mm of 886 f. u iielf tho coet of th«,Poli6a] Ageat ud hie eeoort. 

J. W. Bateman Champain, 
Chief Director Isdo-Euro. Teh Dept. 
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Appendix, No. 11. 


PAPERS furnished hy Mr. T. L. Seceombe, c.n., and referred to in his Evidence, 4 and 14 July 1871. 


DIFFERENCES between the Results shown in the Bitdokt Estimates and Accounts of tlic 
United Kingdom and India respectively, in each Year from 1860-61 to 1869-70. 





United Kingdom 

• 

India (including Public Works 
Extraordinary). 


• 


Surplus. 

Deficit. 

.Difference. 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 

Difference. 

1800-01 , 

9P 

- 

Estimate 

Account 

£. 

464,000 

£. 

2,558,000 

£. 

1 3,022,000 

£. 

[■ - 

1- - 

£. 

7,472,303 

4,021,386 

£. 

|- 3,450,018 

ff 


Estimate 

Account 

• 

408,000 

1,442,000 

I 1,850,000 

f- ■ 

1- - 

it 

677,410 

50,828 

1 520,782 

1662-03 

V 


Estimate 

a 

Account 

160,000 

1,301,000 


|. 1,161.000 

f- ■ 

[ 1,827,346 

810,630 

1 

j- 2,037,885 

1663-04 

ff 


Estimoto 

Account 

631,000 

8,168,000 

. ■ - 

1 2,621,000 

1" 480,776 

[ 78,347 

- 

I 402,428 

1804-60 

ff 


Estimate 

Account 

276,000 

3,861,000 


1 3,676,000 

1 823,288 

1- - 

103,621 

j 1,016,800 

1606-06 

ff 


Estimate 

Account 

263,000 

1,808,000 


1 1,645,000 

f- * 

[ 2,760,088 

374,902 

I 3,141,060 

1800-67 

rf 

m m 

Estimote 

Account 

280,000 

2,065,000 


1 2,309,000 

f* ■ 

1- ■ 

72,800 

2,617,401 

j. 2,444,601 

1867-68 

ff 

m m 

• • 

Estimate 

Account 

240,000 

1,636,000 

1 1,882,000 

I- ■ 
1- - 

1,897,622 

1,610,167 

1 217,365 

1808-69 

■ • 

• «» 

Estimate 

Account 

- 

278,000 

2,381,000 

1 2,103,000 

f- ■ 

1- . 

1,026,404 

4,144,043 

1 

j 3,118,140 

1860-70 

ff 

• • 

Estimate 

Account 

0,202,000 

6,000,000 


1 

j. 1,277,000 

) ■ 

1* - 

3,513,160 

2,480,046 

j 1,032,211 


r 

Total Differences during 10 years - - - £. 

21,406,000 


£. 

% 

17,088,208 


Avebaoe Difference per Annum 

-li 

2,140,000 


•£. 

1,798,830 


India Offioe, \ T. L. Seceombe, , 

4 May 1871./ ■ Financial Secretary. 
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Appendix, No. 11 . STATEMENT showing the Amount obtained b)> the Secretary of State for inr/ia in 
CoHucU for Bills on Indioi and the Maximum, Minimum, and Avenge Eate of 
Exchange per Bupec, in each Year from 1861-62 to 1870-71. 


Y £ A a. 

Amount obtained 
for Bills. 

Rate of Exchange. 

Maximum. 

Minimum, 

Average. 




£. 

a. 

d. 

8, 

*. d. 


1801-02 


• 

*1,108,638 

10 

10 

2 -1 

1 11$ 

1 11* 

1802-03 


• 

0,041,676 

10 

0 

3 -a 

1 114 


188.7-04 



8,070,621 

7 

1 

2 ~l 

1 114 

BIH 

1864-06 



0,780,473 

7 

8 

2 -i 

1 11 

Bill 

1806-00 



6,908,808 

8 

6 

2 -g 

1 10$ 

■tn 

1806-07 



6,61.7,740 

St 

11 

2 -g 

1 10 

111 

(11 months in consequence of alter- 







atiou of Financial year.) 









1807-08 

• 

- 

4,137,284 

13 

7 

2 -i 

1 lOJ 

1 111 

1808-00 

- 

- 

3,706,741 

3 

2 

1 11} 

1 10$ 

' 1 111 

1800-70 


- 

0,080,121 

11 

8 

1 llg 

1 io| 

HSa 

1870-71 

• 

■ 

8,443,608 

13 

0 

1 llg 

1 lOi 



* The amount stated in tlio Parliainoptary Account included 189/. 10*. for letters of credit. 

India 0£Soe,1 * T. L. Seceovibe, 

10 July 1871,/ Financial Secretary. 


STATEMENT of the Cash Balanck of the Secretary of State for India in Council at 
the Bank of England; and of the Amount on Loan to Banks and Eimis on Security of 
(rovemment Stock, &c.; on each Monday evening during the last Official Year 1870-71. 


— 

Cush Balance. 

Ainnunt 
uu Loan. 

— 

Cash Balunc 

c. 

Amount 
on Loan, 



£. 

s. 

d. 





£. 


d. 

£. 

4 April 

1870' 

01.5,872 

16 

JO 

2,200,000 

1 3 Oot. 

1870 

904,670 

16 

3 

2,860,000 

u - 


737,703 

6 

- 

2,100,000 

10 

ft * 

tt 

1,220,066 

13 

9 

2,050,000 

18 „ - 


710,76.5 

10 

4 

2,200,000 

17 

>> “ 

tt 

1,359,426 

6 

- 

2,069,000 

25 „ - 


064,426 

3 

i 

2,660,000 

24 


99 

1,807,830 

16 

7 

2,609,000 







81 



1,313,399 

10 


3,280,000 

2 May - 


824,602 

5 

4 

2,450,000 







« >1 - 


701,612 

11 

7 

2,050,000 

7 Nov.- 

99 

1,068,430 

2 

8 

3,380,000 

10 „ - 


030,327 

18 

8 

2,760,000 

14 


99 

1,124,004 

0 

10 

3,230,000 

28 „ - 


071,760 

1 

10 

3,100,000 

21 

ft 

99 

1,402,102 

17 

3 

3,180.000 

30 „ - 

ff 

004,600 

- 

4 

8,200,000 

28 

tt 

tt 

1,449,803 

0 

0 

3,130,000 

0 June - 


769,087 

12 

5 

3,3.50,000 

0 

Doc. 

99 

1,080,861 

13 

1 

3,080,009 

13 „ - 


704,027 

10 

6 

3 , 400,000 

12 

f* 

t9 

1,871,232 

18 

10 

2,760,000 

20 „ - 


1,321,261 

4 

2 

3,200,000 

19 

W 

99 

1,706,009 

1 

Q 

2,350,000 

27 „ • - 


1,006,106 

6 

1 

2,750,000 

20 

99 

ft 

2,185,009 

7 

- 

1,800,000 

4 * 

4 July - 


876,366 

7 

1 

1,050,000 

2 Jan. - 

1871 

1,708,236 

10 

6 

1,600,000 

11 „ - 


709,724 

R 

3 

2,060,000 

9 

tt • 

tf 

033.820 

2 

10 

1,300,000 

18 „ - 


000,016 

4 

0 

2,100,000 

10 

» “ 

ft 

020,688 

- 

Q 

1,300,000 

25 „ - 


668,070 

10 

6 

2,450,000 

23 

»» • 

tt 

841,867 

10 

7 

1,690,000 







30 



926,761 

16 

6 

1,800,000 

1 August 


1,140,330 

6 

a 

2,400,000 




. ' 



8 „ - 


1,016,000 

16 

7 

2,200,000 

6 Fob. • 

tt 

803,079 

6 

10 

2,200,000 

10 „ ■ 

ft 

190,232 

- 

3 

2,000,000 

13 

ft " 

P 

649,606.10 

6 

2,200,000 

22 „ - 


800,246 

18 

10 

1,660,000 

20 

>» 

tt 

626,807 

4 

3 

2,260,000 

30 « ■ 

ft 

1,127,263 

3 

8 

1,760,000 

27 

» • 

» 

061,841 

18 

7 

2,260,000 

6 Sept. 


1,408,006 

16 

8 

1,800,000 

6 March 1 , 

1,040,060 

13 

8 

2,460,000 

12 * 

ft 

1,622,294 

17 

1 

2,260,000 

13 

ft " 

tt 

830,741 

18 

11 

2,660,000 

10 ■ 


1,217,440 

16 

2 

2,700,000 

20 

>* * 

ft 

737,378 13 

10 

2,860,000 

20 n - 

ft 

1,432,767 



2,700,000 

2“ 

ft ■ " 

ft 

766,816 

18 

11 

2,860,000 


India Office,1 
10 July 1871./ 


T. L, Seeeombe, 

Finanoial Seorsta 0 '. 
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Appendix, No. 12. 


PAPERS handed in by Mr. James Geddes, and referred to in Ids Evidence. Appendix, No. 13. 


— 1 .*~ 

(Question 9755.) 

MEMORANDA concerning Famines of former times and Famines of later times. 


CONTENTS 


].—Comporatiru Statistic), of thi! Famiucs of 1770, 1800, and ISGO—(A. to F.) 

2.—Opinion recorded by tlie Orisiia Famitie Commission os to the (Comparative Severity of 
tlie Famines of 1770, 18(iO, and 1800; also a Note as to the dificrent conditions con¬ 
nected by the different uses of tlie tenn “ KA>iia.K and 11.) ... 
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I.—COMPABATIVE STATISTICS ofthc FaMINEH of 1770, 1880, Olid 1800. 


(A.)— Fajiine Moktauty of 1770. 

Dr. punter, in "Annals of Rural Bengal," says, “ In a year when 3.5 per cent, of the 
whole population, .atui 60 percent, of the wliulc cultivators perished, not live per cunt, of 
the land lax was remitted, and 10 per cent, was added to it for the ensuing year 1770-71.” 
(iSee also the text passim, as to a mortality in 1770, estimated by Dr. Hunter at 10,000,000 
souls). 


(B.)— Famine Finance of 1770. 

Table showing proportion of Remissions to Collections given in the Minute of Warren 
Hastings, reprinied and ({uoterl by Dr. Hunter, " Annals of Kural Bengal.” 



YEAH. 

Not Colloctlone. 

Uemiseione. 

Totai. Collectiokh. 



JUi . a. p . 

St. a . p . 

Hs . a, p . 

£. 

1708-60 

. 

. 

. 

IA3M360 0 4 3 

1^86,485 

1760-70 

The year of dearth 
which was pnidiielive 
of iomino in the fill- 
towing year. 


■ • ■ 

1,31,49,148 0 3 3 

1,314,014 

1770-71 

The year of the famine 
and mortality 

Demand: 

1 

1,40,60,030 7 3 3 

1,400,003 

1771-78 

Tlio year after the 
famine. 

1,67,36,678 10 2 1 
£. 1^78,087. 

8,OS4U& 11 IS 3 
£. 30.391 

1,63,33,600 14 0 3 

1,&33,30« 


Dr. Hunter, speaking of the extent of remissions, says, " Diffeienl letters (of the Calcutta 
Government to the Court of Directors) represent ditf'erent remissions. Before September 
1770, the balance was only 80,332; it was afterwards reduced to 66,306 7., out of a 
total demand of 1,380,260 7,*’ Speaking of the amount spent in relief in 1770, Dr. Hunter 
says, “The utmost that the Council, when pressed by the Court of Directors as to Govern¬ 
ment relief efforts, could show, was a distribution of B,000 7. among thirty millions of people, 
of whom six in every sixteen were officially admitted to have perished. 

Mention is likewise made of public contributions and the impoitation of lice. But these 
operations were conducted on a painfully inadequate scale. Distiicts in which men were 
dying at the rate of twenty thousand a month, received allotments of 160 rupees (16 7.). 
A provincial council gravely considers, and magnanimously sanctions a grunt of 10 1 . 
worth of rice per diem, for a starving population numbering four hundred thousand souls.” 


0.59. 


4 U4 


(C,)— Famine 
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Appendix, No. 12. 

(C.)— Famine Mortautt of 1800. 

(From Mr. Under Secretary Girdlesione’s Memoir on Past Famines in the North West 
Provinces, Allahabad 1869, which mainly cites Colonel Baird Smitli’s Famine Beport 
0(1661.) 

The following is the summary which Colonel Baird Smith gives of the population and 
acreage within the famine tract, as defined by liim in Chart II. of his Report on the 
Famine of 1860-01;— 


! 

The Population 
mure or loss 
Uistressod by tUv 
Pamino. 

Tba Population 

Distrrw«d 

luost inteuioly by the 

Famine. 

Eastern Section of Famine Tract • 

2,866,000 

070,000 

Central 

6,363,000 

2,208,000 

Western. 

4,879,000 

2,220,000 


13,088,000 

6,449,000 


On the extent of the mortality of 1660, Mr. Girdlestonc has the following paragraph :— 

“ It is out of the question to give any reliable account of the mortality which rc^ulted 
from the famine. No general register of deaths was kept at the time, and if there hud 
been such a record, the knowledge that it was framed amid confusion and panic, would 
very mach weaken its claims to accuracy. Isolated statements liave been niud^ and, 
such as they are, I will repeat two or three of them; but I tliiuk that they mtist be 
received with caution. Thus on the Meerut district, it is reported that 100 deaths had 
occurred up to January 22nd, and lately Colonel Baird Smith was told that 7,000 persons 
hud died previously to May, from starvation; but,ns he remaiks, ‘many among these 
arc from other causes than actual starvation.’ The iioimlalidn of the district at this time 
was a little moie than a million. To ihe returns of Mr. Colledge, collector of Booiund- 
shiihus, he is inclined to give mure credence on account of the caic with which they had 
been compiled. The result whicli they show is, a mortality of over 24,700,- or about 
3^ per cent, of the populuiinn. iUit even this slatenient admittedly the best of a bad lot, 
depends on nothing more than oral testimony for its worth, and il this is the case, it would 
he a mere waste of time to multiply examples. In tins matter, we must be content to know 
that excessive ’mortality did ensue, but v/hat its amount, even those wlio were living amid 
the sufi'eriiig had no uicaus of estimaliiig.” 

Mr. Girdlestone adds in a (iiol-notc, “ Sir Arthur Cotton estimates the mortality [of the 
famine of 18(>0] at 200,000 at the very least (see page 6 of “The Famine in India.” A 
lecture delivered helbrc the Social Science Congress in Manchester, 12th October 1866).” 


(D.)—Famine Finance of I860. 

Finance of tlic Famine of 1660-61 in the North West Provinces, from Mr. Girdlestone’s 
Blue Book above, cited. 



£. 

Expended in thts distribution of food - - - - - - 

64,178 

Expended in advances for the jmrehasu of seed and cattle .... 

34,021 

Expended in minor relief works ......... 

2,901 

Expended by Government only on public relief works ..... 

01,429 . 

Hcmitted of revenue demand .. 

• 

23,404 

£. 

200,085 


Meiiobandch 
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Mbmorandvm of Land, Sayes, and Excise Revenue- (Actuals) of the North West Appendix, No. 1 
Provinces, about the time of the Famine of 1860. - 




, 




Land. j 

Forest. 

Excise. 

Total. 

1 

i 

£. 

£. 

f. 

1 

i 

1868-60 . 

4,291,307 

7,066 

1 190,405 

4,401,777 

1880-00 . 

4,363,203 

6,012 

240,817 

4,618,632 

1860-61 . 

4,176,076 

17,607 

262,486 

4,450,108 

1861-62 . 

4,579,311 

61,401 

277,480 

4,908,612 

1862-63 . 

4.081,779 ! 

19,048 

277,900 

4,305,351 


(E.)—Famine Mortality of 1866. 


(From “ Annals of Indian Administration,” Vol. XL, a Serial of Compilations from 

Official Blue Books.) 


Pbovi-nce. 


Orissa ... - 

„ Hill Tracts - 

■V 

Maubhoom ... 
Singlibhoom - - - 

Midnaporo ... 
Six Bistricts of Behar - 

Ganjam . . - 

Calcutta 

Bancoora ... 
Hooghly Houra Outaboria 
24 Pergho . - - 

Nuddea ... 


Square 

Miles. 


7,04» 

10,068 

6,400 

3,008 

4,834 

26,101 

6,400 

1,300 
2,007 j 
2,277 I 
3,206 


Population 

A fleeted. 1 

! 

Den tbs. 

Per Cent. 

3,000,000 

760,000 

25 

sav 009,000 
• 1 

160,000 

26 

1,100,000 

148,600 

m 

288,7h9 

36,008 

— 

700,000 

50,000 

_ 

7,739,717 

136,07 6 

— 

1,129,464 

66,-262 

— 

- 

6,993 

— 

208,000 

say 14,OOo 

_ 

1,890,120 

i 15,000 

— 

1,502,100 j 

1,000 ! 

j 

— 

1,011,HI 6 ! 

1,000 1 

— 


Total 


70,440 


19,320,000 j l,364,.'i2» 


(F.) —Famine Finance of 1860. 


(From the Sdn:c.) 


PaoiyiNCB. 

Kurobor uf Persons 
Relieved Daily 
ia the W'ofst MdiiIIik. 

Amount. 

Spent or Remil ted 
by (iiiverumimt. 

Amount 

S|ient Iron) Puliln- 
Hubsci'iptious. 

Total Amount. 




£. 

£. 

£. 

Orissa and Lower 
Bengal. 

October * 

120,305 

249,120 

107,560 

356,681) 

Six Districts of Behar 

August . 

37,829 

7,756 

8,616 

16,371 

Gagjam * - . 

July* - 

8,000 

60,000 

4,051) 

64,050 

Total - . - 

175,634 

316,884 

120,820 

437,710 


0-59. 


4X 


Memoranddu 
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Memobandvm of the Approximate Expenditure on Relief Operattons disbureed through 
the Agency of Government Officers or mixed Relief Cpraraittees, to the end of 1800. 


Net Cost to Government.. 

SurphisoftheN.W. P. Relief Fund - .• ■ - - - . 

Amount raised and expended by the Calcutta Relief Committee . . . 

Amount of all other Subscriptions expended through Coniniitteos 
Special Grants from the Fund for the Improvement of Government Estates • 


JK». a. p. 
14,37,899 - - 
6,06,000 - - 
3,46,516 15 1 
1,38,084 - - 
33,404 - - 


Total 


- Rs. 


36,40,803 15 1 


(G.)— Opinion recorded by the Orissa Famine Commission (President Mr. Campbell, 
now Lieoteimnt Governor of Bengwl), on the Comparative Severity of the 
Famines of 1770, 1860, and 1866. (From Parliamentary Blue Book No. 336, 
of 1867. Part 1. of Keport, paras. 70, 71, 73, 73, 74, pages 228-231.) 

“ 70. We liave not yet been able to obtain any details of the great famine in Bengal of 
1770 ; blit comparing Iho recent famine with anylbiug which is known to have occurred in 
India in the present century, we incline to the o|iinion that this in Orissa has been, while it 
lasted, the most intense. By far the severest Indian faininc which is widely and well known, 
and probably in truth quite the .severest of the century till the present, is that in the North 
W'estern Provinces in 1837-38, and that may therefore he tiiken us the standard of com¬ 
parison. It was spread over a wider surface; the natural cuhunity was probably greater; 
the injury to the agricultural community more severe, and the fiscal cfiect more jjrsting; 
but the people had much greater facilities of emigration, and fsjieciBlly there were very 
much greater tacilitiHS of importation of grain, and an energetic trading class to avail them¬ 
selves of those, facilities. The, faiiittie in Orissa stands almost alone in this, that there was 
(till a cmiiparativcly late jieriod of its history) almost no impoitalion, and the people, shut 
uj) in a narrow province between pathless jungles and an impracticable sea, were in the con¬ 
dition of ]mssengcis in a ship witiiout provisions. Things came to that pass that money 
was’.spurned as worthle.ss. Prices were con.stantly merely nominal; -where rice was to be 
bought at all, it reached the rate of five, four, and even three Calcutta seers (of 2 lbs. each) 
per rupee at the chief stations where the external relief aft’orded was greatest, and in the 
interior of the flistricls still higher rates are repotted, even to one seer per rupee. These 
rates aic far Ircyond those known in any famine in this century of winch we have infor¬ 
mation. 

“ 71. The famine of 1837-38 is so well known an event that it is singular how little con¬ 
nected aecdimt of it is to he found, as may he judged from the rcl'erences to it in Culouei 
Baird Smith’s report. That it was very terrible lliere can he no doubt; the famished 
peo]ile seem to have wandered far in a most miserable state, and it lives in men’s minds in 
most painful characters. But a very large proportion of the siiflerers seem to have dragged 
on their existence to die of disease the following year, which is said in that shape to have 
hecn almost moie fatal thaii that of the actual famine. In Grissa the work of destruction 
seems to have been more sjieedy. The more rapid course of the calamity sooner eventuated 
111 death or life, and .while, as we believe, a larger proportion died in a few months, we found 
that in December and January last the mass iT the siirvivyig population of the country 
visitelj, by us seemed to lie already in comparatively good ease and free from remarkable 
disease, if we except small-pox, wliich is hardly a famine disease. During the famine, 
]ieo|dc8eetn to have survived for a time as living skeletons reduced to a state which would 
have been impossihie in a colder climate; but w'e fear that almost all these unhappy people 
died at last, and that of the poor creatures whom we saw still maintained at the relief 
centres, and whom we may cull the residue of the famine, many will never really recover. 

“ 73. Colonel Smith’s information legarding the famine of 1837-38, was avowedly very 
incomplete, and even allowing for the dilTerenec in the general scale of prices in these days, 
it seems now h.ard to imagine such severity of suflfering if prices were never and nowhere 
dearer than those mentioned by him. Yet he says that, after careful inquiry, he had not 
been able to ascertain that in any instance the jirice of wheat rose higher than 111 seers 
per rupee. The ordinary price of wheat in the 12 years preceding that famine seems, from 
Colonel Smith’s tables, to have averaged at Agra about 30 sccrs*|jer rupee. It was cheaper 
to the north, dearer to the .southtenst; and 3u seers may be taken to have been about 
the average of the country. In Orissa the average price of rice, as shown in returns for 
each district (ranging over four to seven years immediately preceding the famine), which 
we have obuiiied from the Commissioner, may betaken to have been about;—.Pooree, 
33 seers per rupee; Cuttac, 34 seers; Balasore, 32 seers; or for the whole province say 

about 
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about 32 to 33 seers; * so that it is eviilent that i» Oris8.t in 186S, the- pressure of prices 
both actual and comparative was very much more severe than in the North Western Pro¬ 
vinces in 1837--38. On the other hand, a fixed and good Kettlenient, the receipts in [lay- 
«ient of grain exported, and tlie absence of any widely extended succession of bud years, 
had probably made money more abundant in Orissa. Colonel Smith mentions that the 
daily burials fay the police at Agra were at one time reporte'd to average nearly 400, which 
is greater than at any station in Orissa, the largest number «if bodies disposed of by the 
police at Balasorc in any one day being 245 ; but Agra is a much larger place; it was the 
centre of a much larger country, the metropolis, not only of the country, but us it were of 
the famine, to which people flocked from all quarters; upwards of 00,000 working paupers 
being maintained from public funds at ihat one station alone ; and the means of the pulice 
at Balasorc were unable to reach the bodies of those who died in the fields and bye-ways; 
many skeletons in fact lie there to this day. The order, quoted by Colonel Siiiitb, from the 
books of the station of Cawnporc (also one of the worst places in 1837-30), dire-cting the 
hire of a boat and small establishment to remove the bodies, seems hardly to eiiuai the 
exigencies w'hich occurred in Orissa. 

“ 73. The famine in the North Western Provinces in 1061 cannot be compand in respect 
of the intensity which it actually reached with either of those which we have been contrast¬ 
ing. Colonel Smith indeed supposes the natural calamity in 1860 to have been nearly as 
great as in 1837-38, although be does not estimate* the failure of the crops iii 1860-01 to 
have been by any means absolute and total throughout the distressed country. The high 
prices which occurred in 1800-01, in the early part of the season, were relieved by enor¬ 
mous and most energetic private importations. The gentleman who was then Coniinis- 
sioncr of Delhi tells the President that the grand trunk road was said to have been worn out 
in 16 days by the enormous use of it, and the President himself saw the railway stations 
between Allahabad ami Cawnporc blocked up with grain uw'ailing transport, and every 
cart, bullock, camel, donkey, in short every means of conveyance available in the country, 
in active use to tiaiisport grain from Oude. Public works were early undertaken on a 
great scale, under special arrangement, to make them expressly available to the starving, 
and public subscriptions flowed in with such liberaliiy tliat the overplus remained of which 
so valuable use was made in the famine on which we now report. 

“74.**A mosi iinijortant lesson is, we think, distinctly to be learned from the study of Colonel 
Smith’s report. Wc are not quite sure whether, in Chlimaling tlie losses, he takes fully into 
account the great tlcstruction of the. inferior grains of the rainy season, which depend 
solely on rain, or chiefly refers to the subsecjue.nt crop of vvliich he saw the failure before 
him, the wheat and other main staples, a great portion of which is always kept alive by 
artiBeiul irrigration; but bis estimates seem to show that, in his opinion, the failure, taking 
broadly the whole of tlie distressed districLs, did not exceed that which was from the first 
admitted in tlie most sanguine estimates to have occurred in Orissa in 1865, viz., Iialf the 
produce. lie s]»eeificidly states the loss iu several of the bad districis at about 4-lOtbs, in 
some it was more, in some it is cstiimtied to have been less. The famine country of 1867 
is, generally speaking, a grain-producing country. With the exception of a good rlcal of 
cotton in some portions of it (and tiie cotton ciiliivation had nut tlien been ahnorinally 
extended), food grains may be said to bi; the main staple throuiihout, and iu g()(,)d yeais 
there must.no doubt be a large surplus produce. Particular estimates apart, it is plain 
that the failure of the produce of the vvliole tract was not complete, that there was in jjarls 
(good and bad lieing intermixed) a very considerable yield. \et it is abundantly evident 
that if tliere bad been no importuiions and no relief works the futuiiic would have been 
frightful and very fatal. It may be assumed then, as the result of Colonel Smith's inquiry, 
that ill the ordinary imiderii condition of things in India, sonielhing nmcli short of tfie 
entire and absolute I'uiliire of the whole crops of a year in any jirovince will suflice to pro¬ 
duce that stale of extreme laruine when food is scarcely to be had for money, if the m irket 
be not relieved by importation from provinces more abundantly supplied. Still me re will 
ibis be the case when either by previous short crops, or by exportation, or both, the stocks 
have been already reduced below average; and as icspccts a famine caused by abstnee of 
grain as distinguished from one caused by absence of money, the cflccl of pte.vious short 
crops and of exportation is much the same. Modern entm prise and means of communica¬ 
tion in relieving countries insufficiently sup|)lied, drain those iu which grain is more 
abundant to an extent which probably did not occur in the old days of native liuardiug. In 
fact, in India, where famines have generally been present to tlie memories and traditions of 
Unpeople, tlie want of means of communication was much counteracted by the disposition 
to hoard largely the grain for which little could be got in years of abundance. An unhappy' 
combinafon of circumstances wliicli renders exportation in time of abundance large, but 
brings no impoitation in the time of want, produces such terrible calamity us has just 
occurred in Orissa." 


(H.)—Note 

* The Cttttaek prices given by the Coamissiouer are stated to bo exact, being taken from aceount of 
actual purchaseg made by the French merchants in the yean preceding tlic famine. Probably they may 
have purchased at the times and places most advantageous to themselves, but, at any rate, it seams clesr 
that even after the enhancement of recent years the rate of rice iu Orissa did not average less than 30 seers 
par rapae, and was ganexally cheaiier. 
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Appendix, No. 12. 


(H. )-_HoT£ by tlie Orissa Famine Commissiop, as to the different senses attributed to 
the word Famine in carltei^ as compared with modern histories, or in one 
modem record as compared with another and contemporary modern record. 

( Para. 70, page 232, Part 1., Orissa Famine Blue Book.) 

“ 7i). It will be selt-evidentdn the whole of our proceedings that there is an extraordi¬ 
nary discrepancy in regard to the use of the word ‘ famine ’ by different persons. In 
some of the earliest papers the word was freely used; but the tailure having been early 
called in official documents ‘ scarcity ’ and not * famine,’ it seems as if, as the scarcity ana 
want became more intense, the official use of tbc term * famine ’ was gradually pushed back 
into narrower and narrower limits. The Board of Revenue, in their Administration Report 
of 20th August 1806, under the heading * the scarcity,’ seem to maintain that there was 
no ‘famine "in Orissa till the very last days of May; and they appear, in fact, to desire to 
restrict the word to the case when there is not food to be bad for money as distinguished 
from suffering from dearness and want of means to buy. In that sense it might be said 
that there was no famine in the North Western Provinces in 1837-38 or in 1861. One 
gentleman holding a high appointment, which gave him special means of obtaining 
information, has gone the length of telling us that he does not remember to have heard 
of general famine till the floods of August occurred. We shall use the word ‘ famine ’ in 
its ordinary and popular acception of suffering from hunger on the part of large classes of 
the population.” 


_n._ 

EXTRACTS from Official Minutes illustrative of the Native Opinion on the 
growing hardsliip of Life under and because of British Rule—(A to F). 

(Question 9755.) 


CONTENTS. 


(A.)—By Mr. Davis, officiating Chief Commissioner of Oude, now Lieutenant-Governor of 
the I’uiijab 

{B-)“by ^l''* Prescott, Hcttlcmeiit Commissioner, Gnzorat. 

((’,)—By tlie Ifonourahlc A. A. Roherts, .liididal Commissioner of tlie Punjab . - - 

[The above are extracted from Blue Hoob of Minutes on the comparative merits 
of HritLib and of Native Administration in India—Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 108, of 180R.] 

(D.)—By the Orissa Famine Commission (I’residcnt, the Honourable George Campbell, now 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal). Parliamentary Paper, No. 3.%, of 1807 

(E.)—By the same - 

(F.)— Note on the Famine of lR6l$-0!), together with a Memorandum by Mr. Morris, Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces. (Parliamentary Blue Book of Indian 
J’rogress for 1808-OUl 
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(A).—From a Minute by 72. H. Davies, Esq,, Officiating Oommissioncr of Oude on 
the Comparative Merits of British and of Native Administration. 

“ The inaction of the village zemindars in Oude whom we had favoured was not because 
they did not wish to have the settlement of their villages. It is to bo explained by tlie 
want of combination amongst themselves, by the very good reason they had to consider 
our Govermuent at an end, by their clauinsh sympathies with their chiefs and the sepoys, 
by the delay of our military movements, by the exposure of the lives of individuals wno 
gave intelligence to us. After ail, they were in rare instances actively hostile. As a 
nation, they were not opposed to u.s, and though I contend that agrarian measures may 
keep them neutral, I do not say that, in difficult circumstances, they will certainly enlist 
their aid.” 

“ I submit, however, that the neutrality of the masses is the corner stone of our snpre- 
“ macy. It is for some reasons far more important to us than to a native Government to 
“place the agricultural population in comfortable circumstances. In a state of never- 
“ ending war and confusion tliers is not the steady increase of population which follows on 
“the restoration and fixed maintenance of peace and order. The inferior soih cme under 
“ cultivation; the yield is mailer in proportion to tlte labour; the rude plenty qf less crowded* 
“ times recedes; an uneasy sense is felt of ait intewier struggle more scantily rewarded^ This, 

“ / am told by observant natives, is the spreading sentiment among the rural classes. The 
“ complaint is that there is no burkut under the British Government. It may he remembered * 

that 
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*' that Colonel Skeman mentions exactly the same grievance being adduced by the Juts of the Appendix, No. 13. 
“ Delhi territory.'* Tire meaning is that the toil is greater, nature more niggardly, the battle 
" of life harder. The agrarian mind attributes the change to the foreign rule, to die remittance 
“ of money to England, to the decay of native manufactures, to anythiinf in short which runs 
“ counter to its prejudices. But here we have in reality the eternal problem which meets all 
“ peaceful governments native or (brei™. Wc may place a population in a position to 
" receive the fair reward of its labour. But we cannot alter physical laws, nor can these be 
“ violated with impunity, [Still the primary conditions of tne growth of moral and refleo- [Sicorig.) 

“ tive checks bn the increase of population must be the possibility of saving the fear of 
“falling lowcr.| With these there is alwavs hope of amelioration. Yet adverse circ.nm- 
“ stances may intervene, and it is no doubt possible that, in spile of the most liberal 
“provision, a population may multiply so as to remain ill-fed, ill-dressed, brutal, and 
“ Ignorant.” 


(B).—From Major C. F. Prestcot, Superintendent, Revenue Survey and Settlement in 
Guzerat, Acting Commissioner of Survey and Settlement, N.D. to the Under 
Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department.—(Dated Poona, 
Auguit iaih, 1867.) 

“ In the absence of Colonel Francis, I have the honour of replying to your confidential 
“Circular of the 1st of July regarding tlie general feeling of the natives of this country 
“ towards British rule, and the comparisons they draw between it and Native Govern- 
“ ment. 

“ I will, with your {lermission, premise by saying, that, so far as my experience goes, the 
“ feelings of the rich and the poor, of the landed jiroprietors and tlic commercial classes, of 
“ the Mussulmans and Hindoos, on the subject, are very different. 

" There cannot be a shadow of a shade of doubt that the masses are in every respect 
“ more prosperous and happy in British territory than in native states; but I doubt very 
“ mue.h whether the rising generation (which has never experienced the tiitter oppression of 
“ former days) really think so. 

“ Even in the most prosperous districts where the people are contented, happy, well-fed, 
“ well-clothed, and with all the evidence of plenty around them, they are apt to attribute 
“ whatever is evil to the raj, and whatever is good, not lo llie raj, but to the dhurm. Any 
“ rise in prices is the fault of the rnj; any scarcity, the same; any new taxation is not for 
“ the good of the people and the country, but only the means lesortcd to, to satisfy the 
“ greed of England for India’s wealth. 

****** 

“ In conclusion, 1 may relate (as an illustration of the discussions which are continually 
“ going on amongst the people as to the why and wliercforc of certain acts of tiie British 
“ Government) a conversation I myself oveiheard between two lespectaiile thakoors on the 
“subject of the Disarming Act. Said one, ‘Wliat tloe> the .SYiAa?-menu by disarming 

respectable people 'f Will it make us more faithful, or like the rnj better !’ 'I’o tliiN the 
“ other replied, ‘ Oh! it is not because they are afraid of us or mistrust us, it is only be- 
“ cause they want the iron to make railroads. Look (said he) what hundreds of miles of 
“ rails they are laying down, and if they don’t collect and melt down all the arms they can 
" get liold of, where is all this iron to come from ?’” 


(0.) From a Minute by the Honourable A. A. Roberts on the Comparalirc Merits of 
British and of Native Adniioislraiion. 

“ Stdl I question whether the assertion made in your third |inragraph, that the masses 
of the people are incontcstibly more prosperous, ‘ and {sun si bond norint) far more happy 
in British territory than they are under native rulers,” is not too broadly staterl. 

“ Certain sections of the people, as the smuller landed proprietors or a portion of them, and 
also some of the trading classes, are perhaps better off than they were; but the masses,~lhe 
tenofits, and farm labourers, artisans, domestic servants, and others, earn no more in British 
territory than elsewhere, aught but a bare subsistence for themselves and their families. The 
price of food and of all the necessaries of life has risen so enormously within the last Jew years, 
that I doubt, although there has in some ports been a proportionate rise in wages, whether the 
masses are so prosj^roiis as they were before the mutiny, or as they used to be under the 
Native Governments. An intelligent native observed to me the other day, that it was the 
general remark that famine prices had prevailed for several years. 1 have certainly 
observed tliat for the last six or seven years, the average price of wheat flour in the North 
Western Provinces and in the Punjab has not e.xceeded 18 or 20 seers for the rupee, while 

• the 

• • Vide Rambles of an Indian Official. [.%e especially Vol. 51,, clinp. x. The Rajput, certainly, has the 

- * better of the argument with Col. Sleeman aliont the decaying yield of the land. Aa to absenteeism and its 
effect, on Indian land-tax, see Vol i., chap. xxxU, and compara therewith Judge Longiield’s Observations on 
Absenteeism and its Rfiects on Irish .agriculture. Cobden Club volume on Land Tenures, pp. 8, 10, 
11,40. J. O.] m , 
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Appendix, No. 12. •’'ce *“ Bengal has been rather dearer. These rates are to the masses famine 

- ' ’ prices, and the peo|de feel and say that these prices are one result of British rule. A»e#A«r 

remark which the same individual made to me was, that the idea teas very prevalent that 
sickness had greatly increased under our rule; tluit people were not so robust as they used to 
be, and that they rarely nuw-a-days attained to an old age, 

“ I have lung been under the itiipression that the mortality among natives is excessive, 
and the census of the North Western Provinces, which was taken in 1866, and which 
shows a decrease of upwards of a quarter of a million, on the population of 1853, tends to 
cuufirni this view. It is unreasonable to attribute tltis diminution either entirely, «>r in any 
great measure, to the mutiny. A decade has since passed, and there has been ample time 
for an increase of population. The people talk of these things and attribute them partly, 
if not entirely, to a visitation of God, consequent upon the introduction of British rule, and 
draw an inference unfavourable lo it. 

“ 1 accordingly see reason to doubt whether the phople at large either think themselves, 
or really are, more prosperous or more happy under our rule than they were under Native 
Governments. I have no doubt myself, that India is progressing towards material and 
mural impruvcnicnt; but I do not think that we have done all that we might and ought to 
have done, nor have we been at the pains to convince the people of what we are doing for 
them. The gulf between ns and our native subjects is becoming wider year by year. It is 
wider m Bengal than in the North Western Provinces, and it is wider in the luttbr than in 
the Punjab. It is becoming wider every year in the Punjab. Our executive officers, partly 
from increase of work, and partly either from want of inclination, or of not understanding 
the necessity and advantage of friendly intercourse with the people, see less and know less 
of them than formerly, and they know less of us, and misunderstand os and our motives 
and acts.” 


(D.)—From Part 111. of Report of Orissa Famine Commission, paras, 8 and 41 :— 

“ 8. The observations in the curlier part of oiir rep.n’t rather tended to tJie opinion that, 
with all our modern progress, wc arc perhajis not better prejiared to meet tli'eje great 
natural calamities than wa.s India a hundred years ago.; that the iinproveraeiit of our com¬ 
munications may be counteracted, for tlic purposes of this question, by the diminution of 
the tendency to hoard the grain of years of abundance, formerly in such times so valueless; 
the increase of cultivation by the increase of population and by tlie increased proportion of 
the sod devoted to other products than the food of the people; the increase ol wealth by 
the increased demand for both necessmies and luxuries. Our best means of communica¬ 
tion would he .sorely taxed to sujiply liiod to 50 or <50 tnillions of people, and if they could 
Convey such quantitie.s, they would not be effectual, unless .sufficiently abundant sources 
of supply ucfunlly exist. It has been the common native belief tbut great famines arc never 
the consequence of a single bad year; that they occur only when a bad year or years are 
followed by one of extreme failure. The idea seemed to be thai the old hoarding system, 
combimd with the ordimiry coarse, of trade, insured a sujjiciency of grain lo carry the popu¬ 
lation of any province through a single bad gear, and that it is only when the slocks ?mve 
hem already much diminished before .mrh a year, that the most absolute starvation has 
resulted. Whether or not this belief may have been true in former times, the experience 
of the Cuttack and Balasoie districts seems conclusively to prove that a long course of 
jieace and prosperity and previous good years, afford, under modern conditions, no sufficient 
resource against a single year of failure, when there has been much euportatiou, and cil'cum- 
staiiecs render impoitation exceptionally difficult. 

S * * M * 

“ 41. Wc have before said that so long as the food supply of India, as a whole, suffices, 
and famines are confined to particular provinces, it may be hoped that efficient means of 
cominimicatiuri will go veiy (ar to save jieoples prosperous iiutltr peace and good govern¬ 
ment from the worst etl'ects of seasotis of lailiiro. But we have noticed that of tale years 
there has been some reasoti to fear that throughout India generally wc have trenched to a 
dangerous extent on our food reserves, and that it is a question whether the co«t?trreMCfi of 
many demands on our agricultural resources mug not in fact render food permanently scarcer 
and dearer. We have also .suggestetl onr fears that inofe general climatic deraugeuients 
than any which have been ex|H.'rieiiced since the British Biupire in India attained anything 
like its present extent, may be expected to recur at long intervals; and the experience of 
all countries seems to show that the temlency of an increasing cultivation, and the denuda¬ 
tion of natural forests and jungles, is to render the seasons more extreme, droughts.more 
severe, and floods more rapid and cxieii.sire. 

“ If alt this be so, the que.-)tion of increase in the food general supply seems to assume 
an importance greater than some might have been inclined tcsaitribute to it in a country 
where the supply has generally exceeded the needs of the inhabitants, and in one quarter 
or another the markets have nut unfrequently seemed to be glutted by excessive plenty. 
Probably the only mode in which the Government can directly aid in increasing the food 
supply is by great works of irrigation, to which in fact its attention is now so much 
given.” 


(E.)—From 
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(E.)~ From Part III. of Report of Orissa FaHiine Commission, paras. 03, 64, «5. Appe ndix, N o. 12 

“ We have already alluded to the effect of changes which, while rendering the person 
more free, society more advanced, and labour in one sense n>ore independent, may also, by 
loosening the ties of personal intOT-depetidence, render the poorer classes less^ capable of 
withstanding calamities of season. We must repeat a doubt whether the labouring classes 
of England or France could withstand a general enhancement of the price ot fond to twice 
or thnee its ordinary price, as do the natives of India. Suppose tlie price of wheat to be 
suddenly raised to 120 or 150 shillings per quarter, beef and mutton to half a crown a 
pound, and all other articles of food in proportion, wliut would be tlie state of things then 
or even long before that point had been reached 'i Tliat is, in fact, miicli the same thing 
which occurs in India, w'hen rice in Orissa or wheat at Agra rises to 11 or 12 seers per 
rupee, and yet up to that point the people of many districts of India seem to be now, under 
favohrahlc conditions, prepared to bear up for a time. But wc must not blind ourselves to 
the fact that every step in advance, in the modern sense, tends to render them as dependent 
on daily wages as more civilised labourers. Under the purely native sys-tein, almost every 
mao is more or less a farmer, or the immediate personal dependent of a farmer who has his 
banker and his banker’s book, and the credit which enables him to live from year to year, 
rather than from day to day. But all our commerce atid our enterprise, oar great works and 
improved systeus, create or increase the class of labourers (kfieuding on reyular waffcs; ami 
all increase oj"private wealth, enabling the richer to entertain labourers who are vo longer 
slaves or serjs, adds to the class. If wr- should succeeil in siuiphtying properly in land in 
the hands of sole piopiiclois of considerable estates, the mass of llie peasantry must eitliei 
become labourers for hire, or tenants-at-will whose rents are regulated on commercial prin¬ 
ciples, and who have no longer the beneficial interebt in the soil on which tlicir present 
credit is founded. It may be that with the increase of general wealth, the labourer will 
eventually be, in ordinary times, better off than he ever was before, but that be will as well 
resist extraordinary seasons, we do not deem probable. There is, we helieoe, reason to expect 
u gradual increase in the classes who may hardly withstand a scarcity not amounting to that 
extreme famine which invoices the whole populalinn, 

“ (i4. On the other hand, if the accumulation of wealtli increases the number of rich and 
charitable re Jilents of large towns, the need on the part of the rich for luxuries before un¬ 
known very largily increases; the leuilal intcr-ilependenee of the people diminishes as 
native ruleis are exchanged lor proprietors, and the native public endowments and charities 
diminish in numher and in ej/lcieney when no longer svpportcd by native. Governments and 
official superintendence. On the whole, 'the sources of voluntary relief of the poor are probably 
diminished. 

“ (5.5. The disadvantages attending any poor-law are so great, that we would still not 
recommend that resource in ordinary seasons. VV'c have sever.d times alluded to the won¬ 
derful way in which natives recognise the personal obligations of supporting their own poor. 

As long as any of a family, it may almost he said any of a clan, have the means of support¬ 
ing their indigent relations and connections, (hey do so in a marvellous and admirable way. 

Only when calamity either reduces whole families and classes to starvation, or brings them 
so low that, on the principle of two on a plank, some must inevitably be sncriliced, large 
numbers are cast out. either to die or to be saved by public charity. So long as tlie social 
feeling which dictates the sacriliccs enabling the natives to support one another may suffice, 
hard as the system may appear on the poor, we would not interfere. Any action which 
should endanger the present tics might bring with it other and greater evils.” 


(F.)—STATEMEiNT exhibiiing the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India, 

dining the Year l8t»8-(5&. 


Introduction. 

Amono the nmnerous interests which claim a tteni ion in “A Report on the Moral and 
“Material Progress of India,” it is not difficult to select thrci; topics which give an 
individuality to the year 1808-69. They are, tlie retirement of the late (iovernor General 
Sir John Lawrence, at the end of his term of office, and the advent of his successor, Karl 
Mayo; the drought which caused distress and anxiety throughout tlie greater part of 
British India, and severe famine in Uajpootana; and tlie serious dcBcit which became 
apparent at the close of the financial year. 

Sir John Lawrence was appointed Governor General at tlie clo,se of Ihe year lOiJd, on the 
death of Lord Elgin. He brought to bear upon the Government of India the weight, of his 
great ability and long experience, and his retirement clo.sed an active career of 40 years, 
devoted continuously to its service. On his return to England Her Majesty was graciously 
pleased to raise him to the peerage under the title of Baron Lawrence of the Punjab, and of 
Grately in Hampshire. Earl Mayo took the oaths and his seat as Governor General at 
Calcutta, on the 19th January 1869. 

The drought was wide spread, but unequal in severity. Uajpootana with its area of 
desert and its scanty water supply was most affected. It is usual for the population of the 
more arid districts to migrate to some of the more favoured neighbouring states, but on 
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A d' No 12 oc^®**'**" visited alike by the scourge, which wan the most calamitous on record. 

Appen IX, . j. of i|je famine-stricken poured into the British territories in search of food, 

g reatly aggravating the burden already felt there. In the Central Provinces, the drought 
loogh less severe, was universal; in the North Western Provinces, the northern districts 
and those bordering on Rajpootuna suffered most; in the Punjab, those south of the Sutlej. 
In MadrasHhere was slight anxiety, and in the Lower Provinces still less. 

A detailed narrative of the distress and of the measures taken to avert it, is contained in 
the chapters devoted to the two first named provinces. On the politicul aspect of these 
measures, so clearly set forth by Mr. Morris, Chief Commissioner of the Cental Provinces, 
it will be interesting to quote the following from that gentleman’s report. 

“ It must be never forgotten that the measures initialed by the Government in 1838 
amount in fact to a new policy. In the earlier years of British rule iStatc assistance was 
limited to the native method of remitting revenue, but this under the native system wus only 
one part of a general scheme which turned on a full recognition of the State as landlord. 
The Mahratlas probably laid more stress on the rights of property than on its responsi¬ 
bilities, but the greater the share which they assunu'd of the fruits of the soil, the more 
helpless they left the cultivating classes; and therefore to prevent an entire collapse of the 
agriculturul Bysteni, they ft’cre bound to regulate its machinery minutely and watchfully, 
and 111 times of difficulty to take almost the whole burthen of supporting farmers, who had 
never been encouraged, or indeed allowed the opportunity of standing by themselves. 
Thence arose the yearly tiucluation of the assessments, to adapt them to the seasons, and 
the storage of grain in warehouses, whence seed and food grain were lent to the people to 
be repaid with interest at tlic first good harvest. Our revenue system, even before it had 
developed a proprietary body independent of the State, leant towards European models, 
and attcmjits weie marie fioin the first, by fixed revenue settlements on comparatively light 
terms, to wean the lantl farnicrs from their dependence on authority. Hcuce ilie Govern¬ 
ment retired fiom its position as a grain-dealer, anrl though our system was olrviously better 
calculated to i.Tomote the prosjrerity of the «:ountry in the end, it is questionable If at the 
cominenccnicnl of British t itle tlie poorer land-holders did nut sometimes look back with 
regret to the days when they had to exercise no thought for the morrow. In another im- 
juirtant branch of relief, the suppoit of the old and infirm poor, our predecessors had a 
method which it was not easy to replace. The richer inhabitants of the famine-stricken 
districts or tracts were authoritatively invited to succour their poorer neighbours, and thus 
the (iovernment providtd for its starving subjects absolutely without expense. The few 
thousand rujiees w hich the English Government distributed among millions of people in 
the first outbreaks of distress with which it had to detd, were a poor substitute for the 
enforced charily of linndreds of rich men, and even the subsequent system oj‘large Govern¬ 
ment relief works in selected jilaces. and relief Committees distributing alms, contributed 
half Iroin jirivate souices anti half from Slate graiiis, left a good deal dependent on 
private impulse, and certainly failed to search out the whole of the existing distress.” 

“ The policy adopted during the past year, though in form but a development of former 
iiieasBits, wus animated by llte bold enunciation of a principle which, if not previously 
denied, was at least never so unreservedly admiiied. The Slate has now publicly announced 
its resjumsihilily for the life of the least of its subjects, and has proved to them its good 
faith l y a measure of lilieralily, regulated rather by the wants of the people than by pre¬ 
cedents or calculations.” 

In Parliauieiilary lleturns already published the Indian Accounts have been detailed with 
all fulness. It seems, therefore, scareoly neccssaiy to notice in this Report more than 
briefly some of the main points connected with them. 

Tlic gross jw;cawe of the Empire (including some small leccipts in Bngland, 177,43(> I.) 
realised 49,282, (iUI /., and e.sceeded that of 1867-68 by 728,279/. The expenditure 
amounted to .')2,038,721 /., or 2,494,814 /. more than in the previous year. 

Thcie was thus a deficit of 2,774,030 /, or, if the expenditure be made to include Public 
Works extraordinary, one of 4,144,843/. 

On the side of receipts there was an increase under nearly all the heads; but in three 
of thf{ four principal feeders of the revenue, land, salt, and opium, which together produced 
' close on 34 uiillions out of the 49 millions, there was a falling oft’. Land revenue yielded 
19,926,171 /. The decrease of 60,000 /. compared witli I8ii7-(I8, which this represents, was 
a consequence of the uiifavourulile season. So was the decrease of 137,8.53 /. in salt, winch 
produced 5,588,240 /. The most serious fulling off was, however, in tlie opium returns, 
which yielded 8,4o3,3i>5 or 470,203 /. less than in 1867-68, owing to the smaller cultiva¬ 
tion in the Maiwa State, doubtless also a result of the si ason. 

Oil the expenditure side the chiefiteni of increase in India was '* Public woiks ordinary,” 
which had allotteil to them 6,43:1,517 /. or 633,248/. more than in 1807-88, and 460,177 /. 
mote than the estimate. 'I'lie relief works for the employinent of tlie distressed were the 
piincipal cause of the uiiftivourable diflei encc. 

The famine which desolated Rajpootana more completely than any other part of India, 
and the general backwardness of this cluster of independent Native States, owing partly to 
misrule, partly to the very unsatisfactory relations of the chiefs with their thakoors or 
nobles, arc the two facts that stand out prominently in reviewing the events of the year. 

The famine will be felt fur niany years to come. It surpassed in severity even that of 
1813, whicli was the most calamitous in Rajpootana of which there is record, for whereas 
then grain failed, there was plenty of grass, and the herds were saved; but in 1869, the 
scarcity of grain, severe though it was, was trifling compared with that of forage. It is 
believed that three-fourths of the cattle have died or been sold out of the country, and the 

most 
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MivuMmi VNCb^ ntbong th« Mople wis oidy ftveited ,by t]i« ftoUHias which the Amndlbiro. tt^k 
«ni4e8 for hrahdt of gnuo. The iamine* gearral thr^ngboat -— 

‘iMiMibotitkui^ w*i tnoM iMweitly lelt in SSerwar. Here ecarcity of grain la conitnoo, aiM the 
* wim fiatl riAief'l^ emigrating to tiie oeinhbOnring itetea, returning with the«appnuoh of 
ttb nil^ aeaaoil; but on the pteeent oeeamoni their uaual refuge failed them; their aei|^- 
Bpbra wen afiioted equ^ whh tliemMirei, Maf^y it more than ever giv*n up to opium, 

*tlm dlufkaning in Ttriona oireetionii itreaina of entigrante poured norihwuds to Betui mtd 
*ilM Pnimub, weitwitrda to Gnaerat, while from the aoutb-eastera portions of the country, 

MirtiHhoea paased into the Central Provincee, numbers of them dying by the way. " Some 
** ore tcit to he devoured by dogs, and others eie buried a few inches below the surface of 
^ the ground, and always ra iiuila beds, that the remains may be swe]it down by lain to 
* tite eaor^ rivers.*' 

** it is diffienlt to estimate the number who emigrated* The northern portion of Marwar 
** is deserted. In the more fertile portions, the towns are still inhabited, but the villages 
** are as villages of the dead; only a few women and one or two old men being left to look 
**after tlio noasea.” "There is no doubt that the population of the country will be 
" pennaBently diminished by one«fonrth. Maiiy will settle in the countries to which they 
" imve emigrated, and the misrule and want of good government which lias prevailed for 
** the last lew years in hlarwar will deter others from coming hack.*' The railure of the 
grass obli^ the people to take with them the greater number of their cattle. Of 

million mad of cattra in Marwar, nine-tenths, it is cstimaied, were taken away by the 
departing emigrants. The one-tenth that remained may be said to have died off, while an 
almost equal mortality appears to have followed ihe herds. Looking to the future, the 
prospect was gloomy. “ The cattle left in the country ure not suffiment to plough one- 
" tenth part of tiie land usnaliy sown in the Khureef. The cattle, with ilie returning 
** emigrants, will not arrive till the new gras^ is sprouted, too late foi the season’s sowings, 

" excepting of vetches and interior grains, the produce from which will not compensate for 
" the drain on the stocks caused by the o'emancl for reed and tlie extra number of mnutbs; 

** moreover, there is little hope of import of giain from neighbouring countries, and each 
** State must depend on the stock she herself holds.” 

It is pleasing to learn that the chiefs have, as a rule, done all in their power to relieve 
the sttfiteringa of the people, by the retuMsion of taxes, and by the removal of the prohibi¬ 
tive restrictiuna on grain which, from an erroneous conception of their duty to tlieir subiccts, 
tiiey at first imposed when scarcity showed itself. In this enlightened policy, the lead was 
t^cn by the Maharajah of Jeypore, who has shown himself to be the most lulvanced in 
the cause of progress of all bis countiymen. His firm support has overcome the opposition 
of the conservative tbakoors-and State officials to the recently established "council.” 

This body, which aids his Highness in both a consultive and executive capacity, has of 
eourse, not been in miistence long enough to become perfeclt but it has already displayed a 
marked anpe^ty over the former Governmeni, and both in devising and currying out 
reforms, and in the despatch of business, has gained the praise of the Political Agent. 

Indeed the progreu of tne State of Jeypore, during the past three or four years particularly, 
fo the BuliHKt of special remark on his pan. 

As in tne other States of Rajpootana, famine here also pressed heavily. In the most 
favonred localities, the yield was aimut one quarter of the average, while in others it 
was even less. The Maharajah’s generosity during the crisis was not confined to the 
nftnovsl of the transit duties on erain, tliough ns it was entirely opposed to long established 
custom, this measure deserves tne hugest share of praise; fumiiie works were instiiuted by 
the Durbar; consideration was paid to the helpless poor and the aged and infirm* The 
chanty shown by individuals was also most praiseworthy. The Maharajah’s relief measures 
received the Ifaanka of Government, and the rewind of aa increase to his salute from 17 to 
19 guns. 
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iippendix No. 13 . 


PAPER handed in by Mr. Thornton. 


lilEMORANDUM by Lieuten ant Cdlo’iel F. H. Rutidall, b.f.., Cliiof Euuineer, Bengal, 
Irrigatinn Department, accotnpanving the aubinissioo of the Plana and Eatimatea of the 
various Works comprising the Orissa Project, as designed and executed by the East India 
Irrigation Company. 

___*__ 


Chapter 1. 

The series of irrigation and navigation works about to be described are those which 
have lati ly been purchased by the Governiueut from the East India Irrigation Company,, 
and are known as the Orissa Project. 

This scheme originated in consequence of a report on the condition of tlie Province of 
Orissa made by Sir A. Cotton so far back as 1U38, when he was ordereil iry the Govern¬ 
ment of India to proceed to Cuttack for the purpose of re|)orting on the measures necessary 
to save the city from the destmetioR with which it was, then tlinartened from the llivor 
Mahanuddy, or rather from that branch of it called iht: Kaijnoree, wliich had begun to 
undermine the whole M'shratta Bevetincnt that surrounds the city. 

While on this duty. Sir A. Cotton’s attention was attracted to tlio condition of the 
districts comprising the Cnitack commissionership, and finding that they wore very similarly 
circumstanced to those districts bordering the Godavery, where the great scheme of irriga- 
thm works had begun to yield such valuable results, he icconniicnded tlie Government to 
consider the propriety of entering ii|)On a similar series of works lor Orissa. 

While the subject ^as occupying the utleuiion of Governuu nt, the Irrigation Comp a 
who had been encouraged to commence operations in Madra-i, oiferedto catry out ascheme 
in Orissa on the basis of Sir A. Cotton’s recompiendalions. After considerable disutission, 
the offer of the Company was accepted, und a csmtract enteied into with them for ascheme 
of Works combining irrigation with navigation, one of the main features of which vvus to 
open continuous water coiumnnication between Cuttack und Calcutta. 

Ill order to assHt tile Irrigation Company in designing and starting their scheme, the 
Government of India were pleased to uluce my services at the Company's disposal to act 
as their chief engineer. I reiiiuined witli them in that capacitv nearly five years, and during 
that period the various works hereafter to be described were liesigned and put in hand, anil 
have now reached various degrees of completion. 

Now that the works have become Govcrmiieut property, and the Governor Gcuerul in 
Council has pronounced it to be requisite that tiic scheme, as originally'designed, should be 
reviewed in all its details, and the calculations tcsicd, it will be necessary for me U> com¬ 
mence from the beginning, ami, after explaining the principles on wliich the scheme, us a 
whole, IS Imaed, proceed to describe in detail cacli scries of works of wliich it is composed. 
In doing this, ol course much tliat has been previously written and laid before the Govern¬ 
ment will unavoidably have to be repeated. 

Tlie urea originally contemplated to bn embraced by this scheme comprises the five 
alluvial districts coiitaiiied between the frontier in the distriet of Gaojain bclvngiiig to the 
Madras Presidency and tlic Iliver Hooghly near Calcutta, and coiituiiis about 6,000 square 
miles. This tract of country consists cliiefly of a succession of ileltas formed by the several 
rivers which flow through it. 

From the Chilka Lake to Ralasore the chain of the F.astcru Ghauts mns more or less 
parallel with the coast line, being 60 miles distant from it at tlie point where the r ver 
Mahanuddy first debouches on the plains, aiul upproacliing it within 15 miles again at 
Balasore. 

In Sterling’s History of Orissa, it is stated that the Muhrattas, w'ho, in the course of 
their career of conquest through India, found their way to Orissa, being enchanted with 
the multitude of its temples, its tieautiful groves of trees, the number of rivers by which the 
country was traversed, and the appearance of fertility which its great lice [iluius presented, 
pronounced the country to be one coutinual*“Tirth ” or scene of festivity. However, 
.notwithstanding these evidences of apparent prosperity, the history of Orissa during tlie 
past century shows it to have been the scene ol periodical distress, and subjected to those 
visitations which are common more or less to all the deltas of Sonthern India, .and which 
generally culminate in some such uverwhelming calamity as*that which lately befell that 
province. 

Extreme drought in one year deprived ii of food. Extreme flood in the succeeding year 
destroyed the hope of the anxiously expected hurvest. Its isolated position, from want of 
' proper commuoications, aggravated those calamities, by placing it beyond the reach of 
sacoour from localities which could have ministered to its wanti. 

It was with the view of preventing such calamities, by using the experience gained in 
litniiariy oireuiBstanoed provmces, that the scheme of the Orissa works was planned. 

Q,d9. 4x2 In 
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contuiy. 
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4|l|^dix^ I7o. ][«, 
Iteboktiim. 


Prisdplca to bo 
oboemd in project* 
log the vorke. 


In tlie year 1802, whan tlie Irrigadon Company first oommenced its 
means of coinmnnicaliofl with Orissa were by what was cal^ Ui4 Ui^nd t%tink»ri>lbd( 
whicii was at that utne littie more than in a state of fomadoti, and cotisieted of high 
earthen eiubankments, in many piooes not consolidated, with no metal ooVBnag,.aad but 
few bridges. Consequently during the rainy season the post from Calcutta was 
10 clays in transit, Lite telegraph wires when most required were carried awayat thcldver 
oroBsings, and Orissa became to all intents and purposes cqt off from the rest of India* 

It is*true there was the safe and convenient, tiiough siaall, iiarbour of False P(H 0 t,'..bi>t* 
vessels rurcly resorted to it, and it was with great difficulty that ships could be ohaitered' 
in England to bring out the machinery for the irrigation company’s .works, owing to .ffiere 
being no information obtainable about the port Beyond the fact that tliere was a Ught* 
house erected to warn every body of the coast, nothing was known, and when at last the 
first two ships did venture lliere,#t was with the greatest difficulty that the commanderi 
could be induced to bring their vessels within the sheltered port, instead of remaining 
anciiored out in the o|H‘n roadstead. From its having been so rarely visited, no caigo boats 
were prucuruhle ; and as the only boats available were those belonging to the lighthouse 
auperintendcnt, viz., a small cutter and lighter, almost everything had to be landed at 
much risk in river boats sent down all the way from Cuttack. Had not the Mahannddj^ 
Yortunutely been navigable for boats of very small draught, there would have been no* 
possihiUty of bringing up any of even the lighter stores. The greater part of the heavy 
machinery had to be landed at the head of' the tidal reach of the river, and to be kept 
there till the rainy season, wlieu the rising of the river would admit of suitable ‘boats 
being di>patchcd for it. 

Such was the iNolatioii of the province. Its whole trade* was crowded into the six 
dry months of the year, when carts drugged by unsually small cattle could find their way 
either to Bulasnrc, 120 miles distant, where there was a small export trade earned on 
by country craft, or else to the Uooghly, 200 miles distant, whence it was conveyed to . 
Calcutta. That trade, as may be sup])uscd, was perfectly insignificant, and the consequence 
very apparent in the total absence of any indication of wealth amongst either the 
merchants or zemindars, wliile the mass of the people wore wretchedly poor. 

But little money had up to that time been expended in public works in Orissa. Endea* 
vours had been made to improve the existing lines of embankments; but as the system on 
which they had been oiigiuully designed was very defective, it followed that in such floods 
as overtook tlic country in the years 1802*and 18CG, the embankments aflurded only a 
limited protection. 

The three leading principles to be observed in projecting works for Orissa were thua 
made clear,-— it 

1st. The country must bo provided with means to prevent the recurrence of 
drought. 

2nd. Its harvest must at all times be qirotected from liability to destruction from 
floods. 


3rd. .Lines of communication must be constructed to connect its districts with the 
sca-bonril, with one another, with tUc great market of Calcutta, and with the seat of 
Government. 


The question for consideration then became. How could these several objects be best 
attuned ? 

Before explaining the measures that were adopted, and the series of works designed 
to secure these objects, it will be necessary to describe the general features of the 
country. 


Chapter II. 


tieneial fsaturea of 
the country affected 
by the Bchemc. , 

* Mahanuddy. 
Brahminee. 
Byturnee. 
Suundee. 
BonbuUong. 
Snbnnreeka. 
CoB^. 


Between the Cliilka Lake and Calcutta, the countiy is traversed by the seven rivers 
inorgiiially named,* cm li of which, with the exception of the Borabullong, is more or less 
deltaic in character. 

Tlie deltas of the four firsUnamed rivers may be said to pr.iclically form one great delta, 
for during extraordinary floods there is almost a continuous sheet of water spread over the 
whole space from the lake to the Salundee. 

The delta of the Subuiireekii stretches on the right bank nearly to the Borabullong, as 
its waters in extruordimuy floods have been known to flow nearly as far as that river. On 
the left bank it merges into llic district of Jlidgellec, whose formation is probably owing 
to the overflow of the Uuoglily and its tributaries. The seventh river, the Cossye, com¬ 
mences to be deltaic innnediatt ly after passing the town of Midnapore, but being a com¬ 
paratively small river the strip of delta or alluvium formed by its overflow is narrow until 
the Cossye approaches the catuary of the Uooghly, where it assumes the name of tiie 
Iluldce. 

Immediately above the point where these several rivers ^commence to overflow their 
banks, the country begins to slope up steeply to the hills. From that point, however, 
towards the sea the fail is very gentle, varying from 1^ feet per mile in the Mahanuddy to 

one 


* ATote.—Previous to the year 1863 there had been a considerable trade hr salt from BidaiQn, bBi .the 
abolition (ff the Bidt muBV&ctttre, of courM, put OB end to tto Munw of trade. 
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<i«n« foot milKi Subuiireekii &nd CoBsye. Tlios the limttii wUhm which the works should 
-be (Ntnfined ere dearly marked out. The whole country may be said to be fwifeetly flat, 
broken^ only by sueh small depressions ns carry off the drainsge waters to the 8«>s, with the 
: e«ee)>tion of ihe slightly undulating tract between'tite Salnndee ami Borabuliong ; but 
even in that portion there is no difficulty in finding a contour line along which a canal 
Slight be carried. The soil, as might be supposed, varies a good deal throughout tliese 
districts, and partakes of the character of the rocks which compose the hasiim of the 
uraapective rivers, being of a much richer character in some parts than in others; for in- 
ftance, though the Ituhnnaddy and Brahniinee are contiguous, the fertility «tf the <lelta 
■formed by the latter river is far greater limn tlie delta of ihe Mahannddy, as evidenced in 
rile enormous growth of the trees and in the weight of the various crops raised. The 
deposit of the Subunreeka, on the other hand, is apjiarently not nearly so ricli as that of 
the Cossye. ■ 

All these rivers are fed by the rains of the south-vvest monsoon. The size of their 
* respective basins, and their maximum and minimum discharges are as follmn’s 


A 

Catchment Bsiin 
in 

Sqnsre Miles. 

Msximum 
SischuriiB in 
Kruod. 

Averuge 

Cold Weiitber 
Volnme. 

Minimum 
Dieebergc in May 
end June. 

. 

Uabanuddy - ^ - 

4S,000 

Cubic Foot per 
Second. 

1,800,000 

Cttbic Feot per 
Second. 

8,000 

760 

Brahminee ...... 

0,000 

r>oo,ooo 

1,000 

380 

Bytnrnee ..... 

3,100 

200,000 

600 

180 

Salnndee ..... 

* 250 

00,000 

260 


Subunreeka ..... 

O,000 

300,000 

600 

sb 

Cossye ...... 

2,000 

143,600 

300 

180 
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Areas of cBtehmeat 
bmin and diiohaite 
of rivers. 


The staple crop of the whole country is rice, and is grown during the monsoon monihs. Crops cultivated in 
It consists of three kiiiils:— First, That which is sown broadcast, and which in Orissa Orissa, 
occupies the greater portion of tiie land, and is locally termerl Benllee. Secondly, That 
which is trunsi||anted, and which, in the absence of the means of artificial irrigation, can 
only be grown m low grounds, where rain-water is liktdy to lodge. This crop is kmiwn by 
the name of Sarud, and yields botli a finer description and a larger weight of rice. 

Thirdly, That which is grown at the close of the cold weather, or in the spring of the 
year, and is known as Dalwu. This crop is wholly dejicndent on artificial iiTigution, and, 
when carefully cultivated, yields a good return. 

Besides the rice crops there are small quantities of sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, plantain, 
chillies, pawn leaf, and other garden produce ; but the proportion of such crops iu Orissa 
is insignificant. "Wlieat is also grown in certain localities, but to no great extent. Cotton, 
mustard, and other oil seeds form the principal cold weather crops. In Midnapore there 
is more sugar-cane, and tliere are aho extensive mulberry plantations, but the main crop 
tliere also is rice, while in ilidgellcc rice alone is attempted to be cultivated. 

The principal season of cultivation, therefore, is during the south-west nnmsoon; and The monsoon the 
whenever the rains were either deficieut or nntimcly, or if they commenced too lute or principid season for 
stopped too early, the great food crop of the whole province was endangered, and could 
not be replaced in any appreciable degree Ity any subsequent crop grown iu the spring. 

When the rains cense too early, as, fur instance, iu IHtiA, over any large extent of country, 
the consequence must inevitably be famine, and fruni the fact that during the late famine 
money was utterly useless and powerless to procure food, added to the fact that there has 
never been any export trade from the Orissa districts, with the exception of the small 
quantities which are shipped at Balasore, tite inevitable inference is that the yield off the 
land is not more titan sufficient to sustain the po|>ulatiou from year to year, and, therefore, 
that a partial failure of the iuirvest must produce a certain degree of pressure locally 
wherever it occurs. Hence the necessity not only of endeavouring to increase the 
ouantity of food grown oft' a given area of land, but of so connecting the various 
aistriols of the province by lines of cheap water-carriage, that grain may be at once 
conveyed from the locality where it is to be had iu abundance to the place which is in 
want of it * 

. ■ The Godavery and Kistna districts used to suffer in precisely the same manner; but 
since the net-work of navigable canals has been made, there is scarcely any portion of 
those districts which is nut accessible, and which cannot at once be immediately supplied 
with food, when, from any unforeseen visitation, the crops in that portion may have either 
foiled or been destroyed. « 

The reinfoll in Onssa not only varies considerably as to the total quantity, hut it is very 
irregular; heavy bursts taking place during, pernans, a week without any intermission, 
being 'succeeded by nearly a month’s dro\}^it, in which not an inch of nun fails. The 
-average annual faH is cpnuderably in excess of - that in the deltas of the Godavery and 
Kistna; but the irregnlatUy is verysimilar. ^his irregularity is fotul to the proper growth 
as®. 'ATS of 
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A]ntti^rlHo. l8. of rice crops, and I have no doubt wbntever, is one main cause of the emallnesa of the^yield 
in Orissa, as compared with that grown in irrigated distrktp. The raiulallin tbeGodayery 
averages, 1 think, 46 inches. Iii Orissa it reaches 60 inches. In 1865, the year of faHure^^: 
nearly 00 inches were registered at Cuttack, but as the ruiu ceased on ^le Hth September, / 
the crops conse(|nently pcrislied. The actual quantity of rain falling during the year it ; 
therefore no criterion of whether artiftcial irrigation is necessary or not. It is the regularity 
or otherwise of its distribution during the cultivating season which has to be observ^. 

M«i«, object of the These considerations determined the. scope, and the purpose wiih which the works were to 
•dteme. be primarily designed, as far as their irriiisling properties were concerned. The main ohject ' 

to be kept in view was to secure tlie principal crop of the district from all risk of failure • 
from drought. 

As mentioned above, all the rivers wliich h^'l to be dealt with take their rise in tlie chain 
of the Eastern Ghauts, which intercept the south-west nionsoon in its pasage across tlie 
Peninsula, and are consequently abundantly supplif-d between the months of June and 
December, or during the soason when the main food crop of the country is on the ground. 
As far, then, as sources of supply, they are individually superabundant for all the land that 
could possibly be cultivated. The problem then was how could that supply be best^is-■ 
tributed ? For the elucidation of this point the chaiacter of each of the rivers had to con¬ 
sidered separately. 


dllAPTRB III. 

Oharaoter of the Of all those named, the Malianiiddy ranks the first in (.izc and inii>ortjjnce. Its catch- 
several rivers. merit Im.sin above the gorge tliroiigli vvliicli it |)a.s8es into the ddia mcusuies about 45,000 

Mahanuddy. square miles. From its peculiar configuration, the wutcr.s which drain off afer a heavy 

burst of ruin arrive more or less simalt.ineou^Iy at tlie main river, an i are the cause of the 
violeul floods and of the immense volume of water Which is curried In an extreme fresh, tnd 
which lius been calculated at. as mucirus l,Hoo,000 cubic feet per second. The <lischarge 
during an extraordinary flood in rivers of such inugniluile can, however, only be arrived at 
approximately. If the data on vvhicli tin- above calculation is fouded be c.oireci, the great 
flood in August 1860 was eijiiivaleut to nine-tenths of an inch per day over the whole basin 
for 10 consecutive days, and in the following September, of 1 inch per day for four and a 
half days. 

The flood rarely maintains its extreme height for-12 liours; but in the case just mentioned, 
from the day on which the river commenecd to rise to the day on which it subsided again 
to the same height at whieli it bad before stood, the river bad risen through and fallen 
through 13 feet, during which time it was ealculatcd that the volume of water discharged 
must have been due to the rainfall above mentioned. 

In dealing with the Mahanuddy, u difficiilfy I're seiited it-clf at the outset. Immcdiatt'ly 
upon issuing from the gorge tlierner bifurcates, one arm retaining the name of Mahanuddy, 
and the other taking that of Katjoorce. From a seriiis of careful inve.stigalions wlilch had 
been made some,years previously by Captyii J. C. Harris, of tire Riigiiicers, it seemed 
almost certain (hat the relalive sizes of ilic.se two rivers had Ijecomo greatly altered j that 
the head of the Malianiiddy hail become silted, while tliat of the Katjoorce liud botli so 
deepened and widened as to take off all lliii cold weather volnine of lUc river. Captain 
Harris’s investigations further showed that the capacities of all tlie rivers, so fitr ns the 
sections within their natural laanks were conccrno l, only admitted of their c.irrying one-half 
the volnine entering their •respective heads, and that, tliereforc, on the occurrence of every 
flood above a certuio height on the gauges at Cuttack, the country must be, more or less, 
exposed to the effects of iiiundaiion. 'I'o meet this difficulty, certain measures have been 
proposed, one of wliicb was to construct at a partii ulur .spot a piirlial stone dam on the 
Malmnmidy, whieb should retard and raise the water in flood, until it had acquired siiflicicut 
head to pour down a cutting wliicii it wa.s pioposcd shnnid at the same time be made 
from its right hunk acioss the country info a stream wliieli ruiio into the Chilka Lake. The 
action lif the water on this cutting would, it was supposed, wear it away giadualiy, until 
the section was suflicieiitly large to cany off all the excess water of the Mahanuddy. In 
other words, the cutting was to Mu've the purpose of an escape channel for the floods. This 
project was not approved by the Govermnent; hut a proposal made at the same time for 
diverliiig the water from the KiitjoorC'- into the Mahanuddy by means of a Icing stone 
groyne was sanctioned, , 

This work was a step in the right diieetiori, inasmuch as it commenced to deal with the 
difficulty at the right points, but it could not of itself, especially a.s planned, wholly rectify 
the existing evils. It was plain, however, that tlie regulutioif of the rivera must be taken in 
hand at tlie outset, and tlicrefoie the weir at Narujo (the village situated at the gorge) was 
planned. For economy’s sake it appealed best to make use of the groyne which had been 
already built, though it was not the hest aligiinieut fur a weir. To make tiic work answer 
die * 01)1001 for wbicli it had been constructed, it was necessary to,convert it into a complete 
Katiooree. ' wt^t' ^f such n length and height as should reduce the discharge of the Katjooree to tlie 
* proportion which it had been calculated the two rivers ought relatively to discharge. Their 

existing discharges were as 3 : 4, wheicas tiiey should he only as 3: 5. This necessitated 
reducing the length of the weir to 3,600 feet; biit as to raise it to the full heiglUat onoe 
was inexpedient, and might, perhaps, endanger Tts Btabiliiy at first, the crest of the weir .h8B 
been kept 3 feet below its ultimate projected height. To make the division between the 
rivers complete, it was necessary to run an embaukment from the bead of the delta across 
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ihe high sand»>and intervening ioiands, which were submerged during extraordinary Hoods, Appendix. No. IS* 
in Older to oonnect the north wing wall of the weir with the protective embankment which •mmmm. 
Burrounda tho city; otherwise the waters of the two rivers would mingle and flow H'oiii one 
into the other, and so disturb the equilibrium it was sought to maintain. This work is 
tprmed in the estimates the Dividing Embankment. After the weir had been exposed to 
one Year’s freshes, it was noticed tl^t there was still a great escape from the Katjooree to 
the Mahanuddy through the gaps, which bail not yot wen closeil, ami therefore it iscou- 
•idered advisable that tliese gaps should be kept open until the silting up effected by tho weir 
has BO reduced the quantity of water passing down the Katjooree that at a given height of the 
freshes it will no loiiger flow back into the Mahanuddy. As soon an this takes place, it will 
baevident that the desired equilibrium has been attained, that the gaps should be closed, 
and the waters of the two rivers thenceforth be kept se()urate. The vcsult of the weir has 
exceeded my anticipations. When I inspected it in May last, I found the bed of the Kat¬ 
jooree on the up-stream side had become silted up far more than I thought possible in so 
shbn a time, and also that the diminished volume passing over ihe weir hud lessened the 
velocity of the river below the weir, so that the lower lied was also fllliug up. The volume 
of water passing down the Katjooree and thenoe down the I’ooree rivers must, in con- 
sequAce, already be considerably lessened. 

To protect the Pooiee district, entirely, however, it will be tiecessary to adopt the moa- Uivere in the Poore# 
aures originally proposed by me, vi/.., n gulating the head of each of the rivers below, and 
forming escaiHis, or rather taking advatitaguof the present drainuiie channels and converting 
then) into eseapesfor the purpose of carrying oti' the excess flood-watois. Probably escapes 
of much smaller section than those 1 originally contemplated will be necessary, as furtlier 
investigations have shown that, by regulating the slope of the flood surface, anil by giving 
the existing embankments additinuul height, tlic seelionul areas of the rivers will be so much 
increased that they will he able to convey a mucli larger volume of water than was once sup¬ 
posed. Of these rivers there are four travcising the Pooree district which must lie brii tly 
noticed. Opposite to Cuttack tlie Kafjooree divides into two branches, one of which is called 
the Klioakye. 'I'his last, altera distance of 10 miles, throws off from its left banka branch 
called the Kooshuddra, which runs through the centre of tlic tract contained between the 
Kaljoorec and the Klioakye. At seven miles furtlier, the, Khoakyc splits into two branches, 
called the Bargovci* and Dj'ali. The former runs to near Pooree, and, turning qff at right 
angles to itt course, finally disembogues into the Cliilka Lake, into which the Dyali also dis¬ 
charges its waters. Both these rivers gradimlly diuiiiiish in section so much that the water 
entering the head cannot be disi harged at the end, and tlierelbre it invariably lireachc'. tlie 
embankments somewhere, and finds ii \entucruas the eonntry. On eillier side the Koos- 
buddra, which has the character of a deltaic river tlirougli the greater part of its course, 
are two drainage channels, one called the “ Praehee,” the other tlie “ Dunnoah.” Both 
of these may be made use of as embanked escapes. They actually serve that purpose now, 
being the natural drainages of the tract in questinn; so that wherever the floods lireacli the 
embankment, the water finds its way to these hollows, and is by their means conveyed to 
the sea. 

Between the Dyah and Bargoveea similar drainage, called the “ Noon,” exists, and by 
taking advantage of tliis it is probable the freshes entering the head ol the Khoakye maybe 
safely disposed of. As the Bargovec and Dyah both run on the ridge, aiid are, compara 
lively speaking, of regular section, and by no moans tortuous, they can probably be made 
to serve for the main canals of the district. These jiarticulars, however, will he better 
entered into when the project of the canals for tlie Pooree district is submitted. 


Chapter IV. 

Returning to the Mahanuddy, that river will he found to divide into several branches 
before it finally reaches the sen. The first brancli is thrown off just opposite to Cuttack, 
and is called the Beropa, This has a steejier fail than the parent river, and, after a distance 
of 36 miles, joins the main stream of the next river, the Bruhtninoc, whose estuarv is tl.at 
fine broad and deep tidal river known as the Dhamrali. 

The bifurcation of the. Mahaiuiddy and Katjooree, opposite to Cuttack, determined the Site for the head 
site for the main nnicuts across those rivers; for, had these works been built higher up, the works, 
tract of country contained between the branches below the bifurcation could only be sup- 

S ilied with water by means of very expensive aqueducts across tliose branches. The site 
or the head works, and the point from whence the canal must he taken off being then 
determined, the designs of those works had next to be sealed, and these depended princi¬ 
pally on the nature of the available material. 

Portunately there was abundance of stane and lime procurable. In the irimiedintc 
neighbourhood of Cuttack there are vast platforms of latcrite, and at Naraje, and interme¬ 
diately., there is an excellent description of sandstone. ^ 

As it was ascertamed that stone could be deposited at a moderate cost, the form of weir Form of wdr. 
across the River Kistnoh was adopted in preference to that on the Godavery, as requiring , 
tess skilled labour, and admitting, consequently, of more rapid construction. 

The head tvorks were then planned to consist of three weirs across the Rivers Malinnuddy, 

Katjooree, and Beropa; but for the Klioakye a set of regulating sluices was proposed. 

These were «,400, 8,»00, and 1,B80 feet respectively. The height of the Mshimuddy 
and Ka^ooree weirs was feet, and of Uie Beropa » leet, exclusive of shutters three feet 
0.59, 4 T 4 * high. 
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diipMidiT No, 19. which were intended to he added hereafter, whenever the development of irrigejltOE 

..' reonired a greater depth of water to be sent down the oanaht 

The weir acn>»» the Beropa was placed 11 miles below the point ot btfisnsslkin, in evilet 
to i-ave that amount of excavation in the High Level and Kennrapanih'Caaals. 

The bed of the Mahanuddy and Katjooree consists of pure sand, except fbr a abort die* 
tance near either bank, where a stifif day is found, and which is suppoeed to> ttiidoelte 
whole space covered by the city of Cuttack. 

in the Beropa the bed for a abort distance on the left bank consists of laterite hot very 
compact; tiie rest is pure sand. ' ' * 

The Mahanuddy Anicut was planned to be furnished with three seta of undermldeei, hot 
only two have as yet been constiucted. Those on the left; bank have been ptirpoHl|' 
deferred, in ortler to see what tlie action on the head of the Beropa would be by anowing 
the principal draught to be earned down it. The aii’angement has thns far proved suceeitftu 
in keeping the head of that river clear. h 

The under sluices were originally designed on the same principles as those in die southeni 
deltas; but their action has been found '•u feeble that I determined to experiment with the 
design of double moveable shutters, which have been successfully used on rivers in |'ranee. 
This year will bo the first in which the experiment will liavo been fairly tried, snd, w sac* 
cessfiii, tboir adupiion m similar situations will be very desirable, as by roai|pn of the power* 
ful scour created oy them the accumuLitioiis in the bed above the anicuts will be ^eatly 
reduced. 

The head of the canal which is to supnly the tract of country lying between the Maha* 
nuddy and Katjnorce, and to which tlie distinctive term Central Delta” has been given, 
is taken ofiT from tlie right ilunk of the Malmiiuddy Anicut, and a set of regulating aluioes 
is built across the head. The lock, with a separate channel, is constructed at about 400 
yards above tlie sluices. 

From this canal a branch, called tlie Junction Canal, is intended to be taken close to the 
principal part of the city, and to be connected with liie Katjooree, so as to admit of boats 
pussiiig bora one liver to the other, and of carrying tlicir cargoes as near to the merchants* 
godowns as possible. This canal will be furuitihed with only a lock on the Katjooree, as 
head sirat'es will not be needed. 

In tlic^ooiee district it is proposed to use the Biver Khoakye as the supply channel. 
From Ui« Beropa Anicut two canals arc led oH', one on eulier bank; that on the left; bank 
is tlie High Level Canal, intended to connect Cuttack with Calcutta; while that on the 
right bunk is intended for the irrigation of the tract lying between the Mahanuddy, 
Beiupa, and Brahmiucc. Each ol these canals is fuinished with regulating sluices and 
locks. 

As tlie level of the ground on wliich Cuttack is built is below that of the river when in 
extreme flood, it is necessarv to surround the city with embankments. These have been 
constructed many ycais, the Malirattus liaviiig in the fust instance built a massive revetment 
of laiciite all round the head of the delta. When the anicut came to be built, it was con* 
sidcred necessary that the embankments sKoiiId be raised and stiengthened, and put, as far 
as human cflbrt could do so, beyond the reach of injury by flood. These embankments are 
dUtinguislied'in the estimate by tlie name of City Protective Works. 

The structure above enumerated include what arc termed the head works on thfe Maha* 
nuddy at Cuttack. A more minute description of their design, dimensions, and other 
particulars will be given hereafter. 


tToaction Canal. 


City PT0t#0tiT6 
Works. 


Chapter V. 


Deseripthmofthe The canals have now to be considered. Those intended for the Pooree districts not 
eanals. having as yet been entered upon, will not now be enumerated. Five canals have been de* 

signed for tiic Cuttack district, of which two are branches only from the following three 
main heads, viz.:— 

1. The High Level Canal. 

2. Kendraparah - ditto. 

3. Taldundah • ditto. 

The two last throw off each a main branch to verve for navigation as well as irriga* 
flon. That from the Kendraparah canal is called the Pattamoondee branch, and that 
from tiic Taldundah canal is called the Machgong branch; both are intended to terminate in 
tide water. 

Kendnpsnh Canal. The Kendraparah Cana), which it will be convenient to consider first, takes ofi* from the 
right flank of the anicut across the Beropa. It is intended to convby water sufficient to 
irrigate the tract of country contained between the Mahanuddy,. Beropa, and Bmbminree, 
and to which the name of the Northern Delta has been given. This tract measures about 
700 square mi)^, and contains about 4,06,000 culturabio acres. As almost the whole area 
is cultivated with rice ciops, it was considerej} desirable to provide sufficient for tim 
timuUaneout irrigation of at least two^thirds of it, or for 2,70,000acre8, at the rate of one 
cubic yard per hour per acre. The dimensions of this canal were ululated accordingly, 
being planned with a width of 160 feet on the water line, a depth of seven feet, and rap 
elupea of 2:1. 

That width, however, was only to be maintained as far as the bead of tits Fattorttoondee 
branch, after which it is reduced to 100 feet, the slope of the bed remaiaiog the same, vi^ 
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six indies per mile. The width again diminishes in proportion to the quantity of water Appendix, No. 13* 

drawn off by each distributary, until the minimum width of 75 feet is attained. Tlie depth - 

continues the same throu<{hiiut in full supjily, but the %!! is reduced first to four inches per 
mile, then to 1| indies, and finally to a dead level in tlie last reach, which ends at u village 
nailed Miiranghai, and from whence there is tidal navigation to the anchorage at False 
Point. 

The floor of the head sluices being 60‘60 feet above mean sea level, lliat amount of fall 
has to be overcome in the length of 40 miles. This is cftecteil by seven hides, inclusive 
of the tidal lock, so arranged us to maintain a depth of four feet throughout, should the 
supply of water ever run so short as to necessitate the canal being redncetl to a still water 
navigation. , 

The general direction of this canal being paralld, and for the most part close, to the river 
bank, its embankments serve the double purpose of low paths to the canal and flood-banks 
for the protection of the country; consequently by tliis one work this tract h both pre- 
served from iimndstion and supplied with water for irrigation, os well as furnished with tlie 
means of conveyance for its produce to the port. 

The actual area tfllotted for irrigation, ufter deducting that assigned to the Paltaiiioondce Irrigable area, 
branch, is 1,57,000 aerfes, of which at present only so much is provided for as lies on the 
left bank of the Chittcrtollah and Noona (both minor branches of the parent river, Malia- 
nuddy). The insular portions.contuined beiween ihe right bank of those branches and the 
left bank of the Miilianuddy Proper, aboat 50,000 acres, will have to be supplied by means 
of an aqurdnci taken oft’ the miiin line near the bead of the Noona. 

For distributing the water to the villages, 13 principal channels with 37 minor branches, Distribution 
are taken off the main canal, and imasure in all 171 miles. These distribatavies vary in duumcls. 
section according to the areas wbicii they have respectively to irrigate. Their direction is 
shown on the inch-to-the-mile map. 

As the canal runs so close to the river, bridge accommodation is only reipiired at those Bridges, 
places where roads lead to the diftermt ferries, or vvlicie there may be a village between the 
canal and the river. Besides the bridges ai each lock, five intermediate bridges have, been 
provided, tlui.s making 1*2 crossing yilaces in the lengi.h of 40 miles, or on the average one in 
miles. For the accommodation of villages, ferry boats are jirovide.d, and easy slopes are 
cut in the banks for the yiussage of cattle. There beinu; so little land betvvee.n the river ijnd 
the canal, scarcely any drainage has to be provided for; si.v syphon culverts are sufficient 
to carry oft’ all the rain-water that falls. 

The dimensions of the locks were fixed at ino feet in length liy 17 feet in width, in order Locks, 
to admit of the passage of the iron cargo boats, some of which at;c 80 feel long by 1 (5 li'et 
beam. Tlie country boats which navigate ilie river vary from 40 to (50, and even 8o feet in 
length, but are much narrower. As this canal will be the principal rmitc to the port, with¬ 
out doubt a very large traffic will gradually be created, for ft bears to Cuttack the .same 
relation that the Coconada CJanal lieurs to the (.jodaveiy, and it is therefore necessary to 
provide accordingly. 

The weirs attached to the locks are all designed with a vertical fall, aiul are made to Weir, 
discharge the full quantity allotted to each, with a depth of (imr feet on the crest. Flanks 
are fitted into iron grooves, by which die height on tlie crest, ami l.!icrefore also upon the 
sills ol the locks in each reach, is arranged. From the tenuiiiiis of this canal iliere are two 
routes to the anchoraee in False Point l larbour, one dow'ii the rivers Noona and Mahanuildy, 
and r/d the Bakood Creek, tlie other by the itilal creek called the Jumbuo. This latter 
route being somewhat shorter, and having a greater dejitli of water over the bar at its inoutli, 
will no doubt prove ultimately the route which all cargo boats will take, csjieei.illy (luring 
the nioiiths when the river is in flood; for at such times the flood tide has no efii-cl on the 
current of the river, which is so strong that even empty boats find great difficulty in stem¬ 
ming it, whereas along the banks of tlie Jumbuo u towing path can be easily made, ami the 
upward passage of boats be greatly faeilitalc'l. 

The Puttanioondce braiieli above menlioiied will take oft’ from about the fourth mile p.'vttamoondce 
from the head of the main canal, ami run parallel and close to die right bank (it si ofc" the Branch. 

Beroyia, and then of the Bruliininee, into whose esfiiary it will drop at the village of Pattu- 
iiiooiidee. This place is frequented by grain aiereliaiits, and is llie focus of tlie little export 
iriide which lakes place by the Dliamra. The river here is so large ami with such ileej* 
water, tliat in all probability it will become a consideiable place of export evoiitnally, for 
when they are once over the bar, on which there is 1(5 feet of waler at spring tides, ships 
could ride more salcly thnii in the llooghiy. Whether it may eventually prove arlvi.-ubh* to 
improve the entrance to the Dharma will depend of course on the trade wliicli may spring 
up, but for the present a steam tug only is wanted to enable vessels to enter ami depart 
safely. » 

This branch has to irrigate 1,13,000 acres. The original design was to give it ilie same 
fall as the country, so as to do away with the necessity for locks; but on reconsiileration 1 
think asttu alternative line oijnavigatioii to another port, vvliicli is also connected witli False 
Point by means of tidal creeks, it will be advisable to improve this camil for navigation by 
the construction of locks, more especially as it also will form part of an alternative line to 
Calcutta as will be hereafter explained. 

'I'hc second canal to be described is that to vvhicli the name of Tahlundah has been TaUundab 
given, as that village is the present limit to the tidal navigation, and is the point to which 
the steamer “ Teesta" brings all goods and passengers from the anchorage. The canal, 
however, has been projected to extend to eight miles further down, and to drop into a sheltered 
0.59. 4Z tidal 
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Machgong Bniucb. 


High Levul Canal. 


Dimeiuions 


Genoial desciiption. 


Udal creek, for at Taldundah the terminal lock would have to be built on the bank of the 
main river, and there would he no certainty of deep water being permanently maintained 
near it. This canal ispreciaelyof the same type as that just described, with the exceptiba 
that, as it has not to convey so much water, its dimensions arc not so large. 

The canal head is taken off from tlie right flank of the Mahanuddy Anicut, and runs for 
7 miles, with a full of 8 inches per mile, u surface width of 9(1 fpei, with side sIopOs Of “E 
to 1, and u maximum depth of 8 feet, capable of discharging, if required, 1,460 cubic feet 
per second. • • 

At that distance two locks occur, one to regulate the entrance into the branch canal to 
Machgong, which is here thrown oflP; the other to the continuation of theniiain line, which 
runs more or less parallel with the bank of the river to Taldundah. There are eight locks in 
its whole length, and the’ same fall of 59’50 feet to be overcome. 

All the masonry works are designed precisely similar to those on the Kendraparah Canal. 
At the ‘i7th mile, at the village of Jeypoie, the canal meets with a small flood escape, which 
runs right across the central tract from the Katjooree to the Mahanuddy. It will be 
necessary to close this csciqie at both ends, and let this natural clianuel perform its proper 
office of a drain to the area contained between ihe two nvers. 

The tract which is commanded hy this canal and its branch to Machgong, has been 
designated the Central Delta, and contains 400 square miles, equal to 2,82,000 ciilturable 
acres, fur iwo-thirds of which, or 1,55,000 acres, water is grovided at the same quantity 
per acre as on the Kendraparah Canal; for throughout it also rice is the principal crop 
cultivated. This line will he equally important with the Kendraparah Canal, as far as navi¬ 
gation is concerned, as all tiie produce of this delta, and probably nil that is brought from 
the Poon e and si'uthem distiicfs, will find-ils way al. ug it to the port It is very import¬ 
ant also to have two lines of communication to the port, as thereby it will be always 
jiossible lo close out; for repairs without much inconvenience to the publie; and in tne 
ease of any unforeseen uccidents lo one, ilie other will ho always available. When once 
an importuiil trade has hctMi eslahlished, it is most essential to avoid all risk of the line of 
commonication being wliolly interru|»ted. 

The Maeligorig braiicli was planned more especially with a view to affording irrigation. 
It will during the culiivatin;; season serve the purposes of navigation; but as there is no 
important place at its terminus, and tli<' estuary of (he River Daib, into which it falls, is 
visited by only a few country vessels occasionally, a line of canal navigable throughout the 
year is nut of so umcli importance, and therefore no locks have been designed for it for the 
presint. 

The dimensions given to this canal arc (50 feet on the water line, with a depth of 6 feet in 
full supply, and a fall oV]l feet per mile, it has to supply with irrigation an urea of 
82,000 acres. As both llnwe C'.iiials run more or less near the rivci’s margin, their ombatik- 
nients will likewise helj) in afiordiiig protection to the country from iniiiidation. 

The (li.sti-il)utaries from both these canals are to he arranged similarly to those from the 
Keiidiupiiiuli Canal, inid (lie natural diainage of the country wherever defective will he 
improved. ,As on the Kendra|mi'ali Canal, so here the amount of drainage intercepted is 
very small, and will he provided fiir by 10 .sy]tlion culverts in eueh canal. 

It now remains to desciibe the High Ivcvel Canal. This work differs essentially in design 
from those just described. Its inipoitance as a conliniions line of first class navigation 
connecting (.'iiituck and all ))arts of Orissa with Calcutta is equal, il' nut greater than tlie 
irrigation wliicli it will siniultuiicou«ly afford. Its power us an irrigating canal is conflned 
to a simill area in couipaiison with its length, as it is necessary for so important a line of 
navigation, where there will he so miicli traffic pfoccedinv; liotli wavs, that llie velocity 
should he kejit as low as possible, consistent with other conditions. With a low velocity 
of course tlie discharge must be proportionately small, unless the canal be made of great 
width. 

The dimensions given in tlie present instance are 120 feet on the water line, with a 
maximum depth of n feet, side slopes of 8 to 1, anil a tall of only one inch per mile. The 
med/i velocity with these diinensioiis amounls to only of a foot per second, and the 
surlace velocity to about 1,1 Oti yards, or j of a mile per hour. This velocity has, if I 
rceolli ot rightly, lieeu found in the Godavciy sufficient to check the growth of weeds, and 
is at the same time of but little obstruction to navigation. On this long line of navigation, 
where the obstruction from lockage will be trifling, 1 have little doubt but that it will be 
found proliiuble to run passenger steamers as well as to use steam power for towing. The 
capacity of this canal in lull supply will be 705 culiic feet per second, sufficient at the 
same rate, of calculation in round numbers for 90,000 acres. 

As the diicction of this canal lies ucros* the drainage of the country, its construction 
might, at first sight, appear to be accompanied with considerable difficulties, especially as 
some loimidable rivers have to be passed before Calcutta is reached ; but the very fact of 
the proicipal part of ihut drainage being conceiitrated in tl)o.so rivers facilitates the con¬ 
struction of the canal, and affords the ineaus of its proving more remunerative than.it 
would otherwise be; for, as each of these rivers aflbrd a fresh source of supply, the canal 
is divided into as many sections as there are rivers to be ciossed, and thus, instead of its 
being only able to convey 700 cubic feet per second along its whole ieu^ih, it can be made 
to convey an equal volume along each section of its length, and .so its iri^ating capacity is, 
ot couise, increased in proportion to the number of its sources of supply. 

Before cousidcrtEg each section in detail, it will be well to give a short general descrip¬ 
tion of the course it takes. Starting from the left bank of the Berbpa it follows the hi^i 
. ground 
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ground which skirts the edge of the delta, until it reaches the River Brahminee, the bed of Appendix No is 
which is there 8 feet lower than that of the Mahunuddy. The Brahminee, which here -— 
bifarcates, is spanned by two aniculs, one across each branch at the apex of its delta. The 
canal s^rtB again from the left bank, receiving its supply from tire Bruhininee, and simi¬ 
larly skirts the edge of the delta land as far us the River Byturnee, which in its turn is 
spanned by two anicuts at the point of its bifurcntion. Tire canal is then continu d from 
the left hank, receiving its supply from the Byiurnee, and runs more or less parallel with 
the Trunk-road to the river Sulundee, which likewise will be nio-t conveniently crossed by 
an anicut. From this river the canal will follow a contour Hoc, crossing and re-crossing 
the Trunk-road until it reaches the town of Balasore, below which it will be dropped by 
locks into the Balasore river. 

For its continuation from thence a new summit levsl and source of «un|>ly is found in the 
River 6ubunreeka, across which another anicut lias to be built, from eitlicr hank of which 
the canals to Balasore and Midnapore are respectively led off. The levels do not admit of 
the canal from the Bahunreeka being taken to Midnapore itself, so it joins that portion of 
the canal which takes its supply lioin the Cossye at about 10 miles below that town. 

The canal from Midnapore is fed by the Co8.sye, across which un anicut is tlirown, arid 
runs straight to the Hooghly at Ooloobarria. Tire Cossye has to he recrossed at I’aneh- 
kouruh, where a second dam is built, vvhitdi supplies the next reach us far as the Ruu}>- 
narain, from whence the two remaining reaches are tidal. The total length from Cuttack 
is about 200 miles. 

To proceed now with the difterent sections in detail, the first .section, 32 miles in length, Jst(3sction. 
starts, as has been said, (iom the left fiank of llic Beropa anicut, and proceeds generally in 
about 6 feet of cutting, until it reaches the lOlh mile, where, in order to avoid a very 
sliiirp curve and high embankments, it is obliged to be curried across the spur of a hill in a 
cutting 20 feet deep through very hard latcriie studded with saiulstunc boulders. Again, 
at the 12th mile it meets with the saddle of a bill about j of a mile in length, with an 
equal amount of cutting, after which it winds round the base of the great “ Burpan ” Hill 
in ulternute embankment and cutting, until it reaclii s the village of “ Nealpore " close to 
the Trunk-road. Fiom llial point, the contour edges away up tlie valley of the Braiiuiiuee 
until it arrives at the place where the river bifurcates at the head oT its own delta. 

The bed of the Brahminee being eight feet below that ol' tlie Malianmldy, a lock is 
required in the canal before reaching the Brillimince, in order to .adjust it to the It-vi l of 
that river’s bed. Tlic best position for that lock w-as found to be at the twciity-seventh mile, 
where the large drainage nullah is crossed near “ Kmamnuggur,” alnnit four miles beyond 
Nealpore; and on reaching the Braliminee the canal mouth lias to lie inolectud by a guard 
lock, ill order to keep the high frcslics of that river fi-oin entering the canal. 

The drainage works in this section, consisting of 11 syphon culverts and four waste vveits, 
provide for the discharge of nine inches of rainfall in 21 Jionrs. The whole area of inter¬ 
cepted diaiiuigc amounts to only 21 b square miles. The piineipal culvert is that situated 
in the first mile, by wliicli the lull stream called the (Jondo Noi is passed. Ii consists of 
SIX veaits, with an aggregate area of 660 square feet. The general jilau is that <d‘a web into 
wbieli tlie water falls over a reUtining wall on to a substantial flooring, and jiassing through 
the arches i.s discharged over a similar wall on the lower side, 'the breadth of the whole 
chamber is from 112 to 116 feet. All the culverts are on a similar plan, and vary unly in 
size suited to the duty wdiieli they have respectively to perforin. 

Tlie waste weirs are on.the ordinary design of a vertical dio|> wall and paved apron. In 
one case the weir is cut out of the solid rock at llio end of the first cutting near the village 
of .''luitipore. The lip of the weir is placed at five feet above the bwl of the canal; the addi¬ 
tional three feet of water will be retained by shutters. Where the canal skirts the Hrah- 
minee, the rigid bank has to perforin the office of a river embankment asrainst the floods of 
that river, which for reasons liercuftei shown must also be embanked for a leii’gth of 10 
miles above the junction. 

Including the bridges over the bead and terminal and intermediate, locks, there are 13 
bridges provided for in this section. In addition to the bridges, tlicrc are long slopes and 
ghauts provided as cattle crossings and ferry boats at sncIi villages as may require tliem. 

The bridge for carrying the trunk road across the canal consists ol lliicc openings spanned 
by a continuous iron lattice girder, tb# width of the roadway being 21 feel. 

The irrigable area cominuiidcd by this section of rhe canal aniouins to 89,000 aore.s, in¬ 
cluded in an area of about 150 square miles. The water will be distrilmied by 17 cbanacls 
of varying capacity, and an aggregate length of 113 miles, the width ol water smliice in 
which will vary from 10 to 20 feet, the tleplh from 2 to 4 lect, and ilie fall from •.'> to 1-5 
feet per mile. 1’hc first of these distributaries, which has to convey water tor 26,000 acres, 
runs for nearly 10 miles along the nuirgin of tlie River Berojia, mid one of its banks lias to 
be made of sufficient section to serve the purpose of the river-flood embankment. At the 
tenth mile it has to be carried across a small branch of the Beiojia, callcci the Gungootee ^ 
and the only way in which, this cun be effected is by aii iron syphon pipe laid on tlie level 
of the bed of the river. Tlii« anangement adds considerably to the expense of this dis¬ 
tributary, as it is estimated to cost 64.700 rupees. Excluding this item, the detailed 
. estimate for all the distributaries, amounting to 1,81,500 rupees, averages about two ru^ices 
per acre. . 

The Brahminee is a large river, draining a catchment basin of about 9,000 square miles. Tho Brahmi ee. 
Its fiood-diecharge amounts to 500,000 cubic feet per second, and (its volume due.<i not • 

diminish below l,bOu cubic feet until the month of May, when it is reduced to 380 cubic 
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2nd Section. 


13 . feet jier second; but it is frequently augmented by the heavy north-west storms which 
occur in the hills at thet period of the year. Just above its bifurcation the Brnhnnnee is 
nearly u mile wide. Of the two brunches into which it divides, the hu^er, measurinu; 4,000 
feet, retains the name of the nmin river, while the smaller branch, which is only 900 feet 
broad, is called at the head the Pattia, and a few miles lower down is better known us the 
Kursoca. An anicut, eight feet high, is designed to span this river into two branches, and 
tlic water held up by it I'eeds the second section of the High Level Canal, as also the tract 
of land inclosed between the two rivers from the bifurcation to their junction again after a 
length of 50 miles. 

This weir is designed on the same model as that across tlie Mahanuddy, there being 
ubuiuinuce of stone available at from two to three miles distant. The Bruhininee overflows 
its right liank from a point about 10 miles above the site of the weir. This overflow, which 
is very consideraljle, accumulates on the low ground at the base of the hills which skirt this 
river us fur ns the Trunk-road crossing, and finds its way back again when the river floods 
subside through the drainage nullah at Kmamnuggur just mentioned. The result of the 
I'ivtr having heen thus left to itself is, that its bed has become greatly silted, a dispropor¬ 
tionate quantity of water has boon forced dt>wn the Pattiu, or, ns bettor known, the Kursooa, 
the consec] lienee of which is fidt in the bursting of the embankment in its lower reaches. 
On tlie h it bunk the high ground is near the ri\cr, and so there is but little spill above the 
site of ihe weir, though thcic is u great deal helow it. Thu first thing necessary is to regu¬ 
late the discharge of the two rivers, which will, us in the case of the Mahaimddv, be done 
by the weirs, and by cmhaiiking the right bank from above as far down as the fliiuk of the 
weir. Below that work it will also be necessary to curry the eiiiliunkmcnt down to the 
Triink-roiid on eiilier side. Beyond the road (inihaiikments already exist. The same 
course must be followed on the other hninch, the Kursooa. This tract of country, which 
has hitherto been pcrioilieiilly overwhelmed, will thus be thoroughly protected, and 
the Delta proper of the Bralnuiiiec be also eventually supplied with water. It coulaius 
some of the richest land in Orissa, measuring about 180 sejuare miles, or about 100,000 
acie.s of eultivatioii; but at the same time it is, perhaps, as much exposed as any part to 
most dcstruetivc inundations from the Brahtuiuee, simply for want ofa little judicious regu- 
lulioii of its waters. * 

From the h it hank of the Pattia, the second section of tlie TTigh Level Canal is taken off 
witli the same capacity as tlie fiist section, and run.s for about 13 miles as’far as the River 
Byturncc. The triangle of land ir.elo.'.ed between the Kursooa and the Byturnce, and 
irrigable direcily by Ibis section of the canal, contains about .OO square niile.s, or about 
30,000 ciiltiviited acres ; but as ilie area between the two branches of the ByUirtiee, mea¬ 
suring 250 sipiure miles, or'I ts,000 acres, of which two-tliiuls, or nearly 100,000 acres, 
may evciiliially require irrigalioii, is larger than the available water in that river during the 
cold weaflier can mi jqily, this gectioii of the canal will have to convey a jHirtion of the water 
from the Rrahminee to supply the tlcfieieiicy,'and thcrel'orc it has been designed with 
dimciisic.ns equal to tiiose ol the (irst seelioii. The anicut across the Pattia branch of the 
Brulniiiiice has jie.eii placed lower ilown from the point of biliirciition than that across the 
niiiin branch, in order to avoid the expense of erossiiig the, (iind Nuddee. The level of the 
surface in the river wln u in flood being higher tlian of the water in the canal, it was not 
possible to let the water of (he Giiul Nuddee into the canal and over a waste weir out 
again into the river ; w hile to carry ihe nullah under the canal by a syj)hoii aqueduct would, 
owing to the relative levt'Is of the water in the river during flood.s, and in the canal and 
in the nullah ilsell, cutiiil a dillicult and costly work. 'I'he diaiiiage area of the Gind 
Nuddee being about 140 square miles, it woubl require a di.sell urge of about 34,i)00 cubic 
feet ]K.'r f econd to carry niue niches of water off ilic ground in 24 hours, or a waterway to 
the e.xleiit of 3,400 square feet, a velocity of 10 feet per second. 

As the'river when in flood stands uji the Gind Nuddee and forms a large swamp, the 
water of which partly drains off towards the line across whicli the canal will run, it is 
nccessiiiy to enihunk the left hank of that nullah, so ns to force the river floods to return 
by jlie way wliich they filtered. 

Head sluices, and a lock similar in design to those built for the 1st section, are, of 
course, required at the ofi-takes of this section, and at its terminus or junction with the 
Byturnce, &c. • 

At its junction with the Bytnrnee, the, lock will have to he’furnished with an extra pair 
of gales, in order to c.xclude the high floods of that river, and prevent their standing back 
up the canal. At other times the luck would remain open, unless it should ever be 
necissary to reduce this rt?ach to still water, in order to provide for which contin¬ 
gency tlie hanks of the canal in this, us well as in all the otlier sections, are arranged 
accoidingly. 

Ill order to pass oil' tlie drainage which is met with in this length of the canal, two 
syphon, culverts and three aqueducts are required. The former consists of two vents of 
12 leet spun, with self-acting shutler.s; the latter, though of similar design, differ in 
dimensions according to the amount of water which has tti be passed. Those over the 
Teiidarah and Roryah Nullahs consist of eight vents of 15 feet span each. The Noontikree 
Nullah requires one of 10 vents of 15 feet. The area of!'which the drainage has to be . 
passed by these works amounts to about 00 square miles. The character of the soil along 
this section is clay, wliicli, during the dry months <i{ the year, bakes into a very hard sub¬ 
stance, and is consequently more difficult to excavate than the ordinary delta soil. A 
higher rale has accordingly to be provided in the estimates. 


Besides 
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Besides those at the head and Ccrminal lucks, two bridiies are proviclcd in this Iciigili,— Appendix, No.. 13, 
one of masonry, consisting of iwo arches of 30 feet span, to carrv the Trunk lload,over ■ 

the canal; the other of timber, similar to tliose which have already been constructed on 
the 1st section. 

Tlie irrigation from this section of the canal will be very simple, as the area to he 
supplied is comparatively small. The irrigation of the tract inclosed between the two 
rivers above alluded to will have to be taken direct from tlie river tbrougb se|)ainte head 
sluices on the left flunk of the anicut, across tlie main branch. Detailed estimaies have 
been made for the distributaries. 

The river Byturnce, which furnishes the supply to the 3id sccliou of the llii;li Level The Dytumee. 
Canal, is subjected to the most violent floods. Tlie caiclimcnt basin, measuring 3,100 
square miles, appears to be exjiosed to very heavy storms of rain, and its valley above the 
village, of Ambob, wbicli is sreuated in a goi'ge, has been ilcscribcd to be at times com¬ 
pletely submerged with water. It is certain that the whole of the drainage of its basin docs 
not find its way ky the bed of the liyturnec, but that, heatled back by the contracuon at 
the gorge-at Ambob, a largo volume of tlie flood escapes over a sadille to the norili of that 
village, and, spreading over the country, crosses the Trunk Road near the village of ll.inie- 
pore, by the lloboo Nullah, a large drainage stream winch ultimately finds its way into ilie 
Byturnee again, near its conflaeuce with the estuary of the Brahminee. 

The floods which proceed down the river iiself, and which are calculated (o ainoimt to 
200,000 cubic feel j)cr second, overtop the banks at about 10 to 12 miles above the Trunk 
Roail crossing, and occasion much miscliief on the left bank especially. Embanknients 
must therefore be constructed to prevent this overflow down to the point wbcie the liver 
bifurcates bcluw the village id'Aquapudrl.i, and wliere weirs have to be built across llu? two 
branches. These weirs I slinuld now propose to build of masonry lor only five feet ol the 
full height, and (o obtain the rest by means of sliulteis, i-itlicr self-acting, or alter ihe 
model ol those lately made at (Inttack, as by so iloiiig both less building material will be 
required, and less obstruction oll’ered to the passage oj' the floods. As there is no stone 
available near the Bytuinee, and as all I bat is ri'ijuiied will proliublv have to be conveyed 
from the quarries at the Brubmiiieo, 15 miles distant, it is i>rcferablc to adopt a design 
which will require the least (|uuntity of such niatciial. 'I’he oiigiiial ilesigii for this work 
was a weir \, itli a. vertical drop, but I am of opinion it will be better to modil'y the original 
plans, us above described. * 

The 3rd section of the canal will tliiis be taken off from the left bank of the Bytunuie, 3i-il Section, 
and also run more or b ^s parallel with llic Trunk Ko icl, as far as the next river, the 
“ Sfilundee,” across which, bcinj; provided with a similar set of sluices aiul.lock, it will be 
carried by a weir near Ibe town of Blmddrnck. 

Drainage has to be provided for in tlii.s length of canal for a i urea of about liio square 
miles, in addition to the ovcrfhiw from the Bytarnee at Ainboli above mentioned. Tor tins 
purpose, the following aipicducts have been designed ; -The fir.-l, ovei the Junnnoo Xubali, 

Consisting of 10 arches of t.*) feet span; the .second, over the Kopali, of ;i') arches of 20 Icct 
span; the tbiril, over a brancii of the Ivopali, with 10 arches of 15 feet; and the loimh, 
over the lloboo, with 20 arches of 20 feet span. Besides these, a waste aeir, 50 feet long, 
is provided to pas., oft' surplus water near Ihe termiiiiis of the section. 'The spdl water, 
whieli finds its way over the saddle at Amljoli, spreads over the country, and it is ditlicult 
to say by wliich of the nullahs above mentioned it is discharged, neither is it possible to 
calculate the exact volniue: but, as well as could be judged from the information obtain¬ 
able on the spot, I reck'.-ned that it miLst be about 15,000 cubic bet pc>r second. Such a 
flood, however, never hosts more than 21 hours. Tlie quantity of drainage running off an 
area of 11)0 square miles, at the same rate as before allovviil for, would amount lo 42,170 
cubic feet per second, to wliich, if 1.5,000 be added, tlie total volume to be discliarged 
would be .57,170 cubic feet.- The wateiway piovided in the aqueducts above menlioiieil 
amounts to 7,000 squaic feet. 

Ill this section, besides those at (be bead and termiunl locks, six bridges have bi -‘i; 
provided, one of which only is id' masonry, to carry the Trunk Road over the cuii.il ; the 
Others arc timber bridges, as before described. 

The Jock at the tennious will have to he provided with an extra pair of gates for keeping 
out the waters of the Salundee when that river rises above the canal level. 

The area contained between the T*yliirnce and Siihmdce capable of irrigation is consider¬ 
able, measuring 250 sijuare miles, or about 145,000 acres of cultivated laud. Most of this 
will have lo be supjilied, (luring tlie season of rice cnllivalion, by a separate, chaiiiiol led off 
from the point of liifurcation, and independent of the High Level Canal. The average dis¬ 
charge during the tiionsoon is superabundant dining the cold weather; the voluuie does 
not lull below 600 cubic feet per second ; but, in tlie dry inoiitlis, this i.s reduced to about 
180 cubic feet, and it is often replcnislied liy the heavy storms which prevail in the sur¬ 
rounding liills. The lines for the distribution channels have not been surveyed in detail 
as yet. It is also at* present much exposed to iimudaiion for want of ii proper 
system of embankments, though the existing linos have, within the last two years, been 
improved. 

The Salundee, from which the 4tli section of this canal is taken oiT, is ii much smaller The Balnn *!** 

.river tlian any of the others prcviTOsly described, having a catchment basin of only 250 
square miles. During the monsoon, le., from June till the end of October, it is supplied 
With more water than the High Level Canal could ever take off. After that month, how- 
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ever, the supply begins to diminisii rapidly, and, in the dry months, the canal must be fed 
from the Ilyturnee and Brtihminee combined. 

From the Salundee two lines of canal have been projected,—one to maintain a high 
level, running on the same rate of ioclination, and following the configuration of the ground 
as far as the town of Bslasore, where it will be dropped by a flight of locks into the tidal 
river below the town; the other to be taken direct towards the const, tilt it reaches the 
tidal river “ Metaie,” into winch it will be dropped by a flighi of locks at the village of 
Kokanaidporc, from n hence it is to be carried parallel to tlie coast as a tidal canal, and be 
locked up to high spring-tide level, 

Tlie upper line which forms the 4th section will have to be carried by an aqueduct over 
the river Kansbans, which is met with about half way between tlie Salundee and Bulasore. 
Its catchment basin measures about 220 squ ire miles, and its waters are earned under the 
Trunk Road by two large bridges, the wati-fway in which is a gauge of its floods. For the 
monsoon crop a full supply will be obtainable from the Salundee, but there is not snlfieient 
water to irrigate any cold weather crop. The length of this section is abivut 58 miles, and 
the area commanded by this section is about 400 square miles, equal to 230,000 acres, for 
two-thirds of which irrigation may be provided, or for say 15.3,000 acres. 

'fhe line of this canal has all been surveyed and levelled, but the estimates for the masonry 
works have not been prepared in detail. 

'llie quantity requisite to supply the evaporation over this length of canal during tlie hot 
months will be about 40 cubic feet per second, while tlio lockage at the rate oC KtO locks 
full per 24 hours will require about 40 cubic feet moic, so that allowing half as much more 
for wasicage, 100 cubic feet per second will be sufficient for this canal for all purposes of 
navigation. The Brafimince carries about 400 cubic feet, and the Byturnce somewhat 
under 200 cubic feet per second, so that tlu re is plenty of water to sjmre for the mainte¬ 
nance of navigation along the whole distance. Supjiosiiig, however, that it were found 
either requisite or desirable to expend that supply in irrigation instead, then the navigation 
could be maintained during those months by the lower or coast line. 

The double line of canals was projected for two reasons,—first, because the coast line 
running on the lowest level, and requiring no large drainage works, as well from the softer 
nature of the soil, can be more (juiekly and economically constructed; and secondly, 
because on a great line of traffic, such as this is sure to become, it is most desirablu that 
tliere should be alway? an allerimtive line, so as in the event of any accident happeiHii.i- to 
the one the traffic may yet proceed without intermission along the other. This arrange¬ 
ment is rendered all the more feasible in this selieme from the presence of so many tidal 
rivers in Orissa; for, when this coniiecling link to Balasore has been once made, it will be 
quite possible td close any of the otiicr c.inuls at any time, and yet keep the through com¬ 
munication uiiiiiterrupu d. The liiver “ Mctaie” is, notwlthstiinding its name, a tidal river 
of large dimension, navigable for sea-goiiig cr.if't almost ui>. to Bokamddpore. From its 
junction witli Ihe Brahminec, or railicr its. estuary, the Dliaiiira, boats cau iirocecd by open 
tidal tmliahs either across to tin; JVlalianuddy, or to tlie termini of the Pattamoiuiee and 
Kemlruparali Canals, and thus reach t’uttaek. In fact, the coast line, if the existing 
natural clianiiels are coniiecU-d by artificial cuts such us tfiat proposed, would form as it 
wen- a grand junction eatial conneetiii” the ends of all the other canals, and consequently 
enable the communication Irom (’iittack to Calcutta to be maintained uiiiiiterrupledly. 

Afl( r reuciiing Balasore, it becomes necessary to look for a new source of supply for the 
next or 5th section of the High Level Canal. This is found in the,Subunreeka, a river 
which has a catchment basin of 0,()nn square iniics, a diseliargc of about 3iiu,000 cubic 
feet per second in tlic flood season, and of not less than 380 ciiiiic fc< t per second during 
the dry iiioutlis. jM'ier careful examination and survey of the liver, it was decidetf to fix 
the site of the weir at a spot wlieru about 2,noo feet of width ctiuld be obtained, near the 
village of Totapnrra. At titis point the spill itself is rednecd to a minimum on both banks > 
while, on the right bank, ti lutcritc quarry exists. Wot far fioin this place and situate-d about 
lour miles in the jungle arc two olif forts of very considerabh dinicnsiotis, the walls of one 
of’whicli’are revetted with blocks of hewn lateiite. The. fori is deserted, and tlie ownership, 
I believe, unknown. At all events the stone could be puicliased for a small sum, so that a 
tramway laid from it to the siic of the weir would supply, probably, more stone than will be 
requiietl for all the canal us well us for the head wotks. Tlie Subunreeka has a full varying 
from l4 to 1 foot per mile; its bed consists of very fine sand, and tljp extreme flood rise is 
about 20 feel. As during the ruins it carries a large body of water, and as its dry weather 
volume is also very considerable, it is parlieulmly fitted to form a source of supply for the 
two poi tions of the Iligli Level Canal to the north and south of it. After both these lines 
had been carefully surveyed, it was found that the south catitil would just skirt the edge of 
the cultivated laud which marks the bnuiidary of the Mohiirbunj Tributary JVIehul, and fall 
into the river at Balasore, o|ipo>ile to the terminus of the canal from Cuttack, 

There are only two drainage streams of any magnitude that liavc to be crossed in this 
portion. One, the Jummeru Niiddee, has a catciimeiit basin of 525 square miles ; the 
other, the Numma Bans Nuddee, drains U2 square miles. Thu remainder arc all of small 
dimensions. 

The area of land commanded by the 5th section amounts to ItiO square miles, or about 
3i),OUO culturable acres. Much of this land has been exfltised to almost annual inundations, 
and consequently a good deal of it lies waste, and tlie population per s«|uare mile must be 
less than most parts of Orissa. But there is a number of large villages scattered along it, 
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and the land itaelf yields good crops of rice. In the year 180S, however, there was scarcely Appendix, No. 18. 
a blade of grass to be seen throughout the whole tract. ——* 

Front the left bank of the Subunreeka the 6lh section of the canal will have to be taken 0th Section, 
off in cutting for the first few miles, after which it can follow the requisite level to its junc¬ 
tion with tlie Midtitipure Canal neur Debra, about lU miles from Miduapore. The levels 
do not admit of its being carried to that town ilseif. In i>s course it bus to cross four 
large drainage streams, one of witich, tlie Kalieagliye, drains about auo square miles. As 
all these drains are spanned by bridges on the Trunk-road, which liave been built for many 
years, the amount of waterway required for the canal aqueducts can, of course, be accurately 
calculated. 

At the 17th mile it is pro])ose(l to throw off a branch canal, which shall likewise carry Itranch Junction 
water for irrigation, but which will be especially intended to connect the High Level C'aiial Canal, 
with the tidal navigation at the head of the Kussoolpore river. 

The total urea for which irrigation is provided by this section of the High Level Canal is 
200,000 acres. The main crop here is also rice, and hitherto there has been but very little 
attempt at cultivating cold weather or spring crops. The country is thickly populated, and 
there are villages of consi<leruble size scattered throughout it. As labour, however, has not 
been plentiful hitherto on the road works, it is probable higher rates may have to l)e given. 

The estimate of this portion was tliorefore framed somewhat higher than for the otlier sec¬ 
tions. The total amount estimated by the Irrigation Company’s olllcers was 38 laklis, but 
this included Si lakhs for establishment, and u nearly equal sum for the head works. The 
distributaries and sluices are < stiniuted at 4,90,000 rupi es more, so that the cost of the canal 
itstdf, with contingencies, amounts to about 22,00,000 rupees for 83 miles, or about 27,000 
rupees per mile. The cost of the wliolc scdienu-, however, even as estimated by the Irrigation 
Company, would, for 245,000 acres, be at the rate of 15*5 rupees per acre. 

The Inst or 7th section of tlie High Level Canal is that between the town of Miilnapore 7th Section, 
and the Hooghly, at Oolooharia. For the first 25 miles of its length it is fed from the 
River Cossye, across which a weir has been thrown, and the canal led oil' from the right 
bank along the ridge which lies between the valley of the Cossye and the feeders of the 
Kalieaghye- As almost the whole dittereiice oi' level hclween the bed of the (Jossye at 
Midiiapuro and tide water at Oolooharia has to be overcome in these 25 miles, there are as 
ninny as six Jocks in tlnii dist.inee, the last one of which drops the canal into the branch 
of the Cossye, which flows past the villaue of Panclikoorah. Tliis brunch is only 33U feet 
broad, hut as the flood level rises tliree feet above the natural banks, it would have been 
diiiicnlt to pass the river by an aqui duet, and therefore it was determined to build a dam 
composed partly of masonry and partly of selC-aeting shutters, by means of which not only 
could water from (be eaind be passed across the river, but iilao the small supply vvlrieh is 
available during ncurly the whole of the dry seasutr be intercepted and divcrleil down the 
next portion of tire canal wliich reaches to the Uttopnarain. This reach commands about 
60,000 acres, and it was here that lands wei'e first irrigated fi’om the canals, and where jri’o- 
bably a considerable extension will hereafter take place. A lock on the lelt bank will 
ailmit boats froin the river into this reach, and a lock at the end of it passes them out into 
the Rooptmruin. From thence that river takes up tlie navigation for about four miles, 
when at the village of Kantapokur, the liic.xt reaeh, only about four miles in leiigtii, con¬ 
nects the Hooptiarain with the Damoodali by an open cut, and Ifom the Damuodah the 
terminal section to Ooluobaria completns the navigation to tiie Hooghly. In this section 
locks have been built at either end, which maintain the canal to the level of high water, so 
that'hoats can navigate it at any time of tide. 

The river Cossye has a catchment basin of 2,CnO square miles; its extreme flood dis- The Cossye. 
charge amounts to about 143,500 cubic feet per second, while its minimum discharge has 
not iiillen below JOO cubic feet per >i;cond. (’oiiscquently, for the main crop, which con¬ 
sists almost entirely of rice, there is a superabundant supply, while the minimum discharge 
is more than sutliciciit lo meet all the requirements of navigiition. 'I he locks are so 
arranged that iheic shall be a dejith of five feet liiroughoiit sliould it ever lie iiet'cssary to 
reduce the canal to still w.atcr. The dimensions have been fixed at 80 feet width on the 
water line in cutting, and 120 leet in endmnkmeut, with side slopes of two to one, a 
maximum depth of eiglit feet, with a fall of four inches per mile, making its discl.iirging 
capacity equal to 930 cubic feet per second, or sufficient for about 120,000 acres of rice. 

There is but little local tlrainage lo provide for, for the first 17 miles. At that distance, 
however, a low hollow occurs along which the spill water of the Cossye in high freshes 
pusses after crossing the Trunk-road. The best method of disposing of this spill water, 
which is calculated to be as much as 50,000 cubic feet per second, is to pass it umler the 
canal, and for this purpose an aqueduct of 20 arches of 10 feet span was originally designed. 

The freshes of last year, which reached a higher point than was ever before known, lias 
shown that it will be necessary to provide additionul vent for this water. It is not neces¬ 
sary to provide for the discharge or 50,000 cubic feet per second, as the river only over¬ 
flows its bank for about 12 hours, and the water docs not even now drain oft' the country 
under four days, as the full is so small. To allow the wat< r to jiuss off' at the same rate 
as at present will require 30 arches of 10 feet, with a velocity of ciglit feet per second. 

Beyond the Cossye in the rcadh between it and the Uoopnarain the great portion of the 
drainage is taken under the canal near tlie village of Siddha by a large syphon culvert with 
self-acting shutters capable of discharging l,200 cubic feet per second w^ich has to per- 

0.59. 4 z 4 form 
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Appendix No 18 double duly of keeping out llie ealt water in the dry months, and discharging the 

* * ‘ surpiiH licsli water in the ruins. The rest of the drainage runs parallel to ihe canal, and is 

Ciuriid by the Dainan Khali into the Roopnaniin. In the two tidal reaches connecting the 
Koopiiarain with the llooglily, sluices are provided on the canal banks to admit of the local 
draiiiitgo being passed into it, but it will be b(Hter eventually to lead it away from the canal 
to the nearest outfall. 

Seventeen distribution channels, with an aggregate length of about 140 miles, have been 
designed for this canal, 12 of wliich irrigate the urea between Midnapore and Pauch> 
koomii, and five the land between the bitter place nnil the Roupnarain. llie water of the 
Cussye is held by the cultivators in much esteem fur tlie fertilizing deposit which it carries 
in large quantities during tlie rains. 

As a line of navigation from its proximity to Calcutta, and by collecting tlie traffic of the 
intervening rivers, it becomes the most !m|iortant of all the sections. There is little doubt 
but that tlie receipts from tolls alone will eventuully pay the interest on its cost. 

Tidal Canal. This coinplelcs the description of the High Level Canal. There remains yet one more 

work to be mentioned, and that is the Tidal ('anal, which commences at Hanku, ahoiit four 
miles above the junction of the Roopnaniin with ihe Hooghly, and extends at present to 
Kalinuggiir on the Kussoolpore. The first section of this cuiinl was originally a small work 
belonging to the Government, intended principally for the salt trade. It was merely an 
o’peii cut, 45 feet wide at the surface, and navigable only at high spring tides. By it boats 
used to pass into tlie Hnidee, and so up the Cossye to Midnapore, iluringthe rains. When 
the company jirojected the Tiilal Canal, this section of it was made over to them by the 
Government. Us dimensions have been increased to 90 feet nn the water line, and a lock 
projecletl for either end for the purpose of inaiiitaiiiing the canal always full, so that boats 
may navigate at all times of tide. As long as it remained an open cut, it invariably silted 
op several feet every ycnr at the place where the tides met, and so cost large sums for 
clcaiunce. One lock only lias as yet been constructed, but the action of this has been 
beneficial, inasmuch as the tide having only one means of exit, a scour has been created at 
ebb tides, and thereby the deposit of silt has been considiTahly reduced. 

By continuing the canal from the Hnldce to tlie l{iissool|)ore, a safe communication has 
been ojicned from Calcutta to the village of Bailiaghai, the principal grain mart of the 
Hideeilee district. As soon as the southerly winds set in nl the beginning of March, the 
navigation of the Hooghly in the reaches below the Roopnarain becomes dangerous for 
country craft, so that communication with the districts on its borders may bo said to be 
practically cot off for eight months of the year. The construction of this inland canal at 
once aflbrds a safe passage to boats, besides shortening the distance by one-half of the 
river route, or from (JO to 30 miles. 

It was originally intended to extend this canal toBalasrfre; but when the Subiinrceka 
work- were projected, and it was found that the canal from that river to Balasorc must 
iieeessaiily run not far (iom ihe coast,*it seemed belter to postpone the contiiination of 
the lidal line. I have little iloubt, liowever, that it will eventuully be found desirable, in 
order to complete the system of alternative lines, and to giiurd against any possible intcr- 
riijition to the traflie, to finish the coast line as origin.ally contemplated. 

t\ hen the locks, vvliich are IfiO feet long by 20 fuel wide, arc finished on tliis canal, so 
that it can be always kept lull to high-water level, it will afford a first-class navigation, 90 
feel wide at the surface, and never less than eiglit feel in depth. There is already a con¬ 
siderable traffic to and from Calcutta to the sontlicrn districts; and with the increased 
fficilitics which this canal will afford, combined with the trade wliibh its eventual connec¬ 
tion with the valley of the Snbnnretrka will induce, (here is every jnospect of this portion 
of the project yielding a good return on the outlay. This completes the system of 
works projected fiir tht; province of Orissa, and they will, when fully carried out, not only 
jirotci t its main fond crop (Vorn the risk of perishing Iroin drouglit, but by furnishing it with 
cheap means of transit, and by bringing it into communication with oilier districts, both 
tiordi and south, and rendering it accessible front the sea-board, give such an impetus to its 
trade akit has never yet known. 


CriAPTEU VI. 


Navigation of Upper There is, however, one more side from which it Is as yet only "partially accessible, and 
Matmnn a.iy , that is from tfic wcst. Although the river Mahanuddy is navigable for the greater part of 

the year, yet from a point 100 iniles above Cuttack its bed is so eneumbered with rocks 
as to make navigation at certain stages of the river very perilous. This circumstance, has, 
however, served to call forth a class of boatmen who, perhaps, arc unequalled in skill in 
managii.g a boat tlirough such surging rapids as have to be encountered. The boats them¬ 
selves. one would suppose, were most difficult to mamige, where the passages are not only 
narrow but sometimes tortuous, for they are nearly 100 feet in length, and about six feet 
broad, with a long entrance and run, and perfectly flat-bottomed and wall-sided. They 
seldom exceed three feel in depth, and when fully laden draw, at the outside, two feet, 
generally less. When empty their draft is less than six inches. There are seldom more 
than four men on board each boat, two of whom stand at the bow with a strong bamboo 
uy)-lifted, ready for the emergency. The other two are at the helm, which consists of a 
long sweep gtjnerally out of the water. With one vigorous stroke of this oar they will 
nearly turn their long boat at right angles to the current, and with another stroke bring it 

back 
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back again to its original course. Notwithstanding the difllculties to be encouniercd, there 
is a very considerable trade down the river from Suinbulpore and Chulteesgliur, of which 
cotton forma an important item. 

Sir Richard Temple, wlien Cliief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, was urgent for 
the improvement of this communication, and surveys were made at the outset of the 
company’s operations to ascertain the fcusiliility of constructing a canal parallel to the 
river, so us to avoid entirely the rocky obstacles ill the bed. For this canal it would be 
necessary to build a dam across the Mahmiuddy us high up us Puddumpore, 30 miles ahove 
Sumbuiporc, where there is a rocky bariier right across (he river. A canal taken from thence 
would skirt the margin of the river more or less all the way down t*» Dhulepore, and fall 
into the Mabanuddy again not lur above the mountain gorge through which that river 
Bows, and which is known as the Burmooi Pass. All the nccesMrry particulars for framing 
an estimate for this work were collected by Mr. Walker, the jaesent superintending engi¬ 
neer of the Orissa Circle, who is likewise acquainted with nearly the whole basin of the 
Mahanuddy, having explored every one of its principal tributaries. 

In connection with this project, investigations were made into the possibility of construct¬ 
ing reservoirs on the several fecdeis of tlie Mahanuddy, primarily with the view, by a 
system of dtor.age, to regulate the floods, and moderate tlicir violence in the delta. The 
examination was i-arrieii out very minutely, and resulted in ostablisliing the fact that sites 
more or less favourable c.xistcd on all the tributaries, Tel, Ehe, Husdoo, Joiik, and Tedi 
Maun, 'file sites of the two first were surveyed in detail, and e.stimati's frainod. The 
contents of tliese reservoirs would bo 40,000 and .'12,000 millions cubic feet respectively, 
or 72,000 millions combined. If this volume were kept out of the Mahanuddy for 24 
hours it would he o(|nivalent to reducing tlie discharge of that river by 033,333 cubic feet 
jrer second, leaving 000,307 cubic feet, or just about what the rivers are calculated to dis¬ 
charge within their natural haiik.s at a distance of 25 miles i'roui the head of the delta. 
Sujiposiiig the reservoirs were constructed, the actual result in practice might possibly not 
be as above, hut the calculation is sullicieut to show what an aid such reservoirs would 
prove in moderating and retarding the floods, to say nothing of the additional supply they 
would aflbrd to the river in tlie sumriicr months, thereby improving its navigation over the 
existing slihalft, as well us being available afterwards for distribution throiigli the delta 
canals. 

The reservoir on the Ebc would command a large part of the Suinbulpore district, whie.h 
is Governuienl territory, and prove very valuable for irrigation. Tlie reservoir on the Tel 
would be situated in one of the (.liirjator independent Hill Stales. It also would command 
a large area for irrigalioii; hiil as the. population in that part of the eoiintry is sparse and 

E oor, little or no revenue could be e.\:pected from the ncighhourhuod; but the water would 
e very valuable in tbe delta, tn which of course it would he allowed to flow, and by its 
volume would increase the depth over the intervening shoal.s in tlie river, and so, as above 
stated, iinjirovc its Ca[iability for being navigated dining tin: summer months. 

It is not to be undcistoori from wliat has been said above that reservoirs are absolutely 
indis|)ensahic for regulating the floods of the Mahanuddy, which I believe can he otherwise 
efleetually dealt with, and which will form the subject of a separate report; but such 
works have always appeared to me to he a more reasonalile way of luaimgitig surplus water 
in a .country (where water is more valuable tlian almost anything else) than the usual 
method ot allowing it to lie carrictl off to the ocean, and so lost for ever. That thisre are 
ditlicultics in the way of cousiructing works of magnitude in out-of-tlie-way places must 
needs be admitted; iiut it is the business of the engineer to overcome such difliculties, and 
the longer wc abstain from grappling with those difliculties the more formidable will they 
a])pcur. 


ClIAPTEn VII. 

The extent and purposes of the several portions of the works comprised in the Orissc. 
scheme having been described, it remain.^ to state their ]»robablc cost, and to consider 
the sources from which a return for the past and propo.'-cd outlay may he derived. 

First, the cost. The following is si statement of all the ivslimatcs, as prepared by the 
company’s engineers towards the close of la.st year, and lately submitted in abstract to the 
Government of India, and as they liave now been revi.-ed acconling to the departmental 
forms. These include all the works which have hitherto received the sanction of the 
Bengal Governmciit, and on most of which expenditure has been incurred. For all such, 
detailed estimates with plans accompany this report:— 
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Recommended by 
Chief Cumuiisaioner, 
Ceutral I’rorinces. 


lleiervoira on 
foedors of M^ia- 
nuddy. 


J’robable cost of the 
scheme. 


0.59. 
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NAME OP WOKK. 

Amount 
of Oitgiiiul 
Estiiuttic. 

Amount 
of KsvUed 
Estimate, 




Jt$. 

Its. 

B.O. Estimiile, No. 7fi 
of lH(iy-70. 

Malianuddy Head work*, consisting of tho Anicut, head lock 
at. .lobliru, licad sluice to Taldundali Canal, Junction Canal, 
lock chaunol, revetnicnt wall, and city protcctlvo works. 

12,43,800 

12,43,800 

No. 8l> of 1800-7(1 - 

Conslntctiiijj a weir at Naraje across the Kutjoorec, ami an cni- 
haukraent to coiiiicet iho Anicut with the city einbankments. 

4,52,093 

4,52,093 

» 78 

9J * 

Constructing first swtion of the High I^crel Canal from the 
Heropa to the Brahminec, including protective bunds. 

*11,60,303 

11,74,862 

„ 88, uiid llevised 
Estimate, No. 128 
of 180»-7(». 

Constructing an Anicut across the llerojta, including head locks 
and head sluices to tho Kendrnpareh and High Level Cauals. 

3,12,474 

3,20,687 

„ ISO of 1800-70 • 

Constnicting distributaries from tho first Section of tho High 
Level Canal. 

2,01,042 

2,36,206 

70 


Constructing second section of the Hij^h Level Canal from the 
Braliminee to the Byluruee, including embankments on the 
Byturiiee and Gondonoi. 

4,C2,S03 

4,62,421 

„127 


Constructing dislributarics from tlie second section of the High 
Level Canal. 

r 1,15,889 ] 
{ 1,2(5,591 J 

2,00,000 

» 77 

)» * 

Constnicting third section of the High Level Canal from the 
Bytnriioe to the Sulundcc, iuehiding river embankments. 

7,00,093 

7,69,614 

„ 127 


Constructing distributaries from tlie above . . . ; 

1,00,009 

1,00,000 

„ 87 of 1809-70, and 
Bii])|ilenivntary Es* 
tiinnto, No. 130 of 
1809 70. 

Constructing tlic Kendrapanth Canal from Cuttack to tide 
water at Marsagbai. 

6,45,820 

7,29,400 

„ 87 of 1809-70 - 

Constructing clistribufarics therefrom ..... 

3,00,000 

3,00,000 

« 87 

» " : 

Constructing Maliaiiuddy, Noona and Chcttortolluh river em- 
baiikmcnts and Satbuttca and Noona Groynes. 

17,501 

17,501 

„ 87 

» 

Constructing an embankment on the right bank of the Biver 
Be rope. 

41,000 

46,100 

„ 83 

ft 

Constructing anicuts across the Byturnee and its branch the 
Burrha. 

2.24,064 . 

2,24,219 

„ 82 

»» * 

Constructing anicuts across tlie two branches of the Braliminee* 

4,94,691 

4,92,042 

„ 70 

» • 

Construeiing tin! Taidundah Canal, including locks, caliiigulus, 
syphons, escapes, and bungalows. 

5,85,000 

1 

6,86,000 

„ 70 


Constructing distributaries therefrom ..... 

1,00,000 

1,00,083 

„ 80 

ft 

Constructing the Macligoug Clanal, including locks, calingnlus, 
syphons, esca)>es, and bungalows. 

3,04,000 

3,04,484 

„ 80 

» - 

Constructing distributaries therefrom ..... 

1,00,000 

1,69,610 

„ HI 


Constructing Midnaiiore mid Ooluhariali section of the High 
LevttI Canal, consisting of six ranges. 

10,.31,628 

20,52,203 

» 142 

ft 

Constructing distributaries therefrom ..... 

8,20,000 

3,13,300 

„140 

ft 

Constructing ranges 1 and 2 of the Tidal Canal from tho 
Huldee to tho Kussooijiore. 

6,08,190 

7,08,386 

„ 81 • 

ft 

Constructing permanent workshop buildings at Cuttack . 

76,772 

76,772 



Total - * . JSt. : 

1,00,52,224 

1,12,00,683 




Eegisteti of Rain'pali. at Cuttack, 
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Appendix, No. 18. 


Sources of Income. 


But of tlie u'oi'ks which have been described in this report, the following are hot included 
in that statement. Seme of tliese have been estimated tor in detail, others, such as Nos. 4, 
5, and 6, only approximately, at the rates at which similar portions of the work have already 
been constructed, and they are tlietefore probably not far out:— 


JU. 


1. Pooreo Series orlgioully estimated 

!i. Heitd Works across tlio Katjooreo - • « - , - 

3. Tiistributaries to S.OO.OOO acres at 2 rupees . - . • 

4. Scetion No. 4 of Higli Level Canal from tbo Saliindee to Balasore, 

68 miles, at 22,000 rupees per mile - . . . . 

5. Distributaries tlinrefrom to 1,63,000 at 2 rupees . - . 

0. Alternative line to tbo coast from the Sulandee to the Metaie, 

12 miles, with five Looks 

7. Coaet line from the Metuie to Balasore, 40 miles, and four Looks 

8. Sections 5 and 0, eumprising the Subuureeka Scries . • ■ 


6,00,000 

6,71,608 

6,00,000 

12,76,000 

8,06,000 

2,70,000 

6,60,000 

84,60,000 


Total 


- - J?s. 


76,28,008 


The cost of the Subuuiccka Scries has been set down, according to the detailed estimate 
framed by the Company’s engineers, less the sum of 3,60,000 rupees for permanent 
cstabli-shnicnt, us that is ini il< in tvhich is not usually entered in departmental csttiiiaies. 


The above sum of 7(i,2:>,60« rujiccs, when added to the estimate for the works 
already irt,progress, ami winch, according to the statement, amounts 
to 1,12,00,(!33 rupees, will iimke the estimate for the actual works of 
the whole scheme, e.vcliisivc of those projected for the lijiper Muha- 
nuddy Series, wliicli are not essentially an integral portion of the 
Della Proj eet - 

To that sum, iioweVcr, will have to be added the following amount:— 

Forestttbli.sliiuents, tools, ])Ianl, and I'ontingcncies under the Coiiipuiiy’s 
management, as previously shown in the statenient submitted to llic 
(Joveiimieiit of India 

Also, the (lift'erencc heuveen the 'iimis expended in India and that paid 
by the Secretary of Stall; to tin- In igaliori Company in England, wliie.li, 
iiielusive of the homis of .60.00(1/., appears by the deed of transfer 
to have been J{s. 1,04,00,600 

Dediu’.t e.X|iended _ . . . - 87,(53,076 


E.'tuhlislinient I'roni Janiinry to Augii‘'t 1860 - - - - - 

Value of land paid by Governiiieiil, as per Controller’s hooks, to end 
of August 18(50 ---------- 


Us. 


1,88,33,241 


30,00,471 


1(5,37,424 

1,65,603 

4,157,240 


wliieli will make tlie. aggregate ost ------ 

There niiisl, however, he I'liilher added to that sum tlie cost of the 
(;stahli.shmeiil.s leipiired for the sup ivisiou of the works remaining to 
he done. 'I'his, if iussiiiue.l at 2') per l ent. on tlie balance of the esti¬ 
mates above <aium(.ratcd, will he as shown below.* - - - 

Making tile aggregate eost, inclusive of intorest on capital 1 ./j,, 
Slat December 18(58, say rujiees 2774 lakhs - - - J ’ 


2,60,63,078 


26,50,000 


2,77,13,078 


The balance of 1,32,48,521 rujiees of the. aggregate estimate for the actual works will, if 
the present outlay only, vi/.., 12 laklis per aiiimin, ho allowed to eoiitiuiie, be spread over a 
further peiiod'of 11 years. Whether it will ho desirable to protract the constniction of tlie 
w.')rks over that length of time or not, is a question for the Govcriiinent to determine. My 
own opinion is that it. will prove udvanlageous to the State; to have the works completed more 
rapidly. _ ___ 


CnAPTl'.R Vlll. 

« 

Tli(! direct sources of itieome wliich may he derived by Government from the works com- 
)irised in tin' Orissti Se.licrae arc:— 

1. Water rates from Irrigation. 

2. Tolls fiom Navigation. 

3. Increased Cusioni Dues. 

• 4. Rents 


• r;*.:- Jts. 

Total estimate 1,88,33,241 

Kxpen'liture in terms of estimate to August last - 66,84,720 

Balance .... 1,32,48,621 


Twenty per cent, on which will be in round numbers - 26,60,000 
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4. Bents from waste lands, which may be brouglit into cultivation Api»en(lix,No. if 

6. Enhanced Land Uevenuo from I lie increased value of tlie land and produce at - 

the next settlement. ■ 

6. Miscellaneous, such as Plantations, Fisheries, Mill Rents, &c. 


The indirect returns are such as inevitably follow an increased circulation of bullion 
consequent on extended commercial transactions, and though they cannot be precisely 
calculated and separateil from the general revenues, yet their contribution to the finances 
of the State is neveithelcss very apparent. 

The first and the inincipal source of income will be that from irrigation. The areas for 
which water is supplied by the resjicctive. canals which liuve been enumerated are as 
follows:— 


Pooree District ........ 

Tuldunda Canal and Branch to Macligoug . - - - 

KcndVupara Cutiul and Branches ... - - 

High Level Conol, Section I. • • - - - - 

Ditto ditto Section II. ... - - - 

Intonnediato Tract from ditto 

High Level Canal, Suctiou 111. ...... 

Ditto ditto Section IV. * - - - - - 

Ditto ditto Sections V. and VT., Suolmnreoka Series - 

Ditto ditto Section VII., Midnujiuni ditto 


Tot A I. - 



jgwrvs, 

250,000 


Ifi.'i.ono 

- 

270,000 

• 

80,000 

. 

30,000 


100,000 

- 

100,000 

- 

133,000 

- 

200,0110 

- 

170,000 

- - 

1,007,000 


I'Vom Irrigation. 


The acreage is calculated at two-thirds of tlie cultivated, or oiie-half the gross area, com¬ 
manded by each series of canals. 

The actual proportion of *lie whole area cultivated with licc crops is much gicat. r; hut 
to ussunie the aliove proportion i-. lo keep well within the mark, and in a rice-growing 
country within the jiroliahlc area .vhich will eventually be irrigated regularly. 

The pi ice, which is mnv being charged anrl paid hir water, is Us. '2. ». per uerc per annum, 
far below its aetinil value for even a single cro[) ol rice, considering the enhanced price to 
which all fiiod grains have advanced during the last eight year.s. 

No account or credit is takiMi in the aljove .len-age, (or any laud cultivated with dry or 
spring crops; hot seeing that llie aggregate cold weather volume in all the livers ainoiints 
lo &,li(iO cubic feet jier second, and allowing only loo acres pci cubic foot, there would be 
an addition of 500, OOO acres to the above-mentioned area. As far as my own exi.enencc 
and observation goes, 1 doubt it more llian one-toiirtli ol the area in an essentially rice- 
growing country is ever, covered with a second crop. I do not lucan of rice only, but of 
unv other cereal. 

'Where, however, broad cast rice is largely caltivalcd, a second crop is always raised off 
the same ground, and there arc of course hicalities where cotton, tnaize, oil-seeds, sugar¬ 
cane, tobacco, chillies, gram, and such like are sown, and on winch ricc is not cultivated at 
all. Jlis (piitewitlnu tiie limits of probability that this area will eventually be found equal 
to one-fourth of the monsoon ciillivnlcd area. es])ecially as the valiU' ol all sueh grain lia.s 
doubled within the last ID years, and ilierer.)ii' the value of water siij»[)lied to that area may 
be Icaiiimatelv looked tor its an additional source of revenue eventually ; for the present, 
it is prOiaised to levy only a rate of Jis. -2. S. per acre pru' aumini, iiulcpendent of what de¬ 
scription or what number ej'crops .are raised oil lh<! same gromul; but in time, as irriga¬ 
tion becomes more general, and the eallivat.ors have acrpiircd conlirlence, discriininuting 
rales lor such t rops as sagar-ctuie. plantains, and others which require water throughout 
the 12 months, may witli propriety and justice he introduced. 

Taking, however, only the area first uu'ntioned, viz., l,(i(iD,00n acres, and t!ie rate of 
Rs. 2. y. at pre.sent |iaid, tin- eventual revenue to be derived from irrigation may be 
assumed at 4D lakhs. As the whole selieme was originally based by myself on securing 
the main rice crop of the province grown during the mon.soon, 1 wdl take, no acconnt ol , 
the cold weather cultivation ; any revenue whleli that may yield hereafter will, ol'eomso,be 

so much additional gain. . . , , , , • 

The next source of revenue is that to be derived Irom navigation. In the Della schemes I'ram Wavigutiou 
of Southern India the revenue from tliks source was always disregaided, as it was 
considered that the income realisetl from irrigation siiftieienlly reimbursed the. State, and 
that all the advantage afloidcd by cheap ivater iransit might he reaped by the people of 
tlie district. It was, however, aftervvarils detormined to levy navigation dues. As there arc 
undnuiitediy many ohjeclioiis to levying a tux on goods in transit, it was considered 
prcferuhle to make every buai take out an annual license lor jicrmissiou to ply on the 

canals. , • ■ , 

Such n measure was feasible where, from the waterways bmug connected with only two 
rivers, one of which, the Ki^na, is navigable to only a very limited extent, no I oats other 
than those which plied on those rivers could enter the canals, hut in a scheme like tiiat ol 
Orissa, which wlien completed will bring the jrroviuee into comniunieatiou with tlie vast 
system of navigation throughout Bengal, the plan of'■ licenses ” is not ailiqited, and 1 
question if it would bo practicable; moreover, the levying of tolls is well uuder.sto .d 
throughout Bengal, though it is novel to the immediate neighbourhood of Cuttack, and 
therefore I am of opinion it will be better to adhere to the existing practice of levying 
0 . 59 . 5 A 3 • tolls. 
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tolls. The extent to which navigation will be developed^ thoagh not possible to be 
foretold with any exactness, can yet be approximately estimated. The very interesting 
inenioriindum lately written by Colonel Anderson shows bow great a traffic has sprung up 
on the Oodavery and Kistim Canals, which at present collect mainly the traffic of tlieir own 
deltas. Tliere will certainly be a tnneb larger traffic on thi; canals in the Orissa scheme, 
as the rivers from the Miihanuddy northwards are all largely navigated already, and the very 
fact ol the canals being lirounht into connection with the city of Calcutta and with the 
river system of llengal, will at once be followed by the traders on those rivers hading their 
way to Orissa. 

■ From Colone,! Anderson’s nienioranduin it appears that the traffic in the Eastern Delta 
can.'.ls, laeasiiriug 108 miles, which lead to the port of Cocanada amounted for the year 
18()7 to 10,11)2 boats laden and empty, and was equivalent to 4,f500,833 tons through one 
mile. Tl)e toils on tl)at traffic would, at the rale of 2 pie per ton per mile, now paid along 
tin; Oiir..«i canals, ainoiiid to .18,013 rupees, or about 450 rupees |)Rrmile per annum. The 
tuitlie along the Cocanada Canal, alone 32 miles in length, amounts Id* 2,009,045 tons 
tliKiugh oni; mile, which at the -ame rat<! of toll would give a revenue of 27,810 rupees, 
e(|uiv.ile.ni to 070 rupees per mile per annum. It is e.!;timatc'.d that 3,000 passengers also 
piisson each nnlc of tied canal tlurinti the year. These, at the rate of ,} ofu pie per mile, 
Would give 47 rn|)ee.s per ainiani, and tmike the total earnings of the Cocanada Canal for 
tile year 917 ru|)ecs per mile. 

Ill cstiiiiLtiiig the amoniit of traffic along the Cuttack mid I’oone canals, that which 
1iikc< place ill llie Fiastern Delta of the God.ivcry may he taken as a guide, as a similar 
trade to the port is certuin to arise. • 

Tlic Icimth of the canals in Cuttack and Foorce, will be aiiont 2 00 miles. The tolls on 
them, tliererori.u id 1.70 rujices pir mile, will uinoiint to 90,000 nqu es. Hut for the High 
Li v(l Canal, which will iiilereept the traffic which is now conducted in all tiic intcrnicdiate 
rivers, as well as that which comes by land from I,In* interior, and is eonviyed to tJie 
Calcutta market, and of wiiich live cattle forms u large ileift, I think 200,odo tons per 
untinm cioniot hut bo considered as a imiderate estiioaie. I'or artie.lcs winch nmy be 
i-i'i i i. d a long distance a toll of 1 pie |.ier ton per mile will iin.biibly be foiiml to be the limit 
eliargi ■.tide. The rtvenue tliciefrom wookl, tlieieloie, yiehl at the rale of l,040 rnpecs ))er 
mile alioiit 2 , 00 ,( 101 ) rupees. For tile local traffic in the ncighlionrhood of Calcutta, such 
as now travels short distances, the higle r toll of 2 pics per ton per mile will eoiitinue 
to l;e jiaid as at present, and wlicn tho'e portions of the canals uie complete they will pro- 
hablv yield a revenue of about 1,00,000 rupees. 

'I’hi jiiisscngers travelling by the canals in the Oodavery and Kistiia Della are stated by 
Coloiiil Anderson In have aniounlcil to ahoiil 17 , 57 ;), I.so (hr'iiigh uni' mile during tiic year, 
tlic aaiifcgntc lena*b of tlie c.oials being 491 miles. This gives aliiad 100 passengers per 
mile per day, or :»>,.7oo [k r annum, winch at the rate of J oi a pie per head per mile 
woiihi vii'ld a revenue id 47 riipcc.s per mile. The iiallie on tlie t.)rissa canals will 
}iroliai.|y cuiisidcrahly exceed that rate, both on .■leconnl of the crowds of jiderims who flock 
to ,lini’tieriiaulli, and lln* proxinnly l.o Calcutt.i, to and (ioiii whieb there is of course a coii- 
stuni sireanr oflraveller:.. It is estimated that li)t),00() ijilgriiiis at least traverse the Triiuk- 
load yearly to Jiiggeniaulli. This iti in alone would give 5a0 pii.-sciigcis per day coming 
and .I'Uiig'. 

1 think that 200 travellers ])er mile per day in addilioit, or 750 per day, will 1 m: within the 
mark. 'I’his mmiiier would at. the same rate oftoH yield a revenue of 370 rupees per mile, 
01 on 300 miles, the ilistrinee from Caleutta to Pooree, 1,11,000 riijiecs. The probable 
reeei|its from pas.seiiger lolls over the whole 530 miles may lie assumed then at 1,00,000 
nipees. 

Adding lliesc sum.s together tlic i'(‘venuc from navigation will ]nobal)ly ainouni to— 

I lit. 


Cuttuek and I’oorce fJiimds - . . - 

High Level Ciiiiul . . . - - 

Miiliiapore nml fidul - - - - - 

From j)assenger.< over the whole of the Canals 


00,000 
2,GO,000 
1,1)0,000 
1,00,000 


Totaj. per Atiuum 


- ih. 


7,50,000 


The third .source of revenue, viz,, customs dues, is one rcgaiding which there cun be little 
miceitainty. Up to tliis Inm; the export and import trade can scarcely be said to have had 
any exisience. No custom house was established at False Point till lflf!U-61, and therefore 
no returns prcviou.s to tliat time are availubie. 



lSliO-(ll. 

1801-62. 

1862-63. 

1863 04. 

1S64-66. 

« 

1865-66. 

1868 67. 



lt». 

Jtt. 

Us, 

Rs. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Import! - . . 

• 

• 

. .. 

3,30,930 

9,318 

15,500 

18,48,601 

Export! - 

67,506 

2,46,668 

1,78,021 

1,80,942 

2,56,346 ' 

62,253 

— 


The 
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The above ia the invoice value of the articles importc*;! aixl exported. Of the former, Appeiidi*, No. l.i, 
the imports in 1803-04 consisted almost entirely of machitiery for the Irrigation Company's 
works, and in 1866-07, of the rice imported during the famine. 

The exports consist almost entirely of rice, seeds, and hides, but, as will be observed, 
they are exceedingly trifling, the largest (piaiitity exported, and which took place in 1864-65, 
not exceeding 3,000 tons. I remember when the value of the aimuul exports of the G odavery 
district were under 4 lakhs of rupees; 1 believe they have now reached 70 lakhs. I know 
of no reason why the trade of Crissa should not siinihirly increase, nnd the customs dues 
form an important item in its revenue. Wimt the amount may reach it is ol course 
not possible now to determine, but, at a moderate estiiuaic, it muy be taken at 
1,00,000 rupees. 

The fourth source of income will he rents from wastelands which may Iw brought under From Waste Lands- 
cultivation. 


Of such lands there are in the Pergunnahs within the Delta— 



i 

Jungle Waste. 

Calt-uiidilc 

Waste. 

Total. 


In Pooroo - - - • - 

33,600 

31,03!) 

67,530 

,, Ciittnek 

3r»,:i00 

45,077 

81,277 

„ Balasore 

60,800 

53,855 

114,05.5 

ToiAl. - - - 

120,600 

133,871 

26.3,471 


Of tlie above land possibly gOO.OOO acres may be brought nn<ler cultivation, and if only 
one rupee per acre be. credited, the result due to the works will he un inconm of 2,00,000 
rupees from tins source. 

Tlie (iftli source of revcime is the enhanced land rent that may bt; levied at the renewal onliancvd 
of the settlement, consctiue.ut on tlie increased value of the land, and equalization of prices Lm,,) Jlevenue. 
throughout the province, owing to the means of chea|> transit, tinil system of inter-communi- 
ciitions. 

The average assessment per acre of the various qualities of laud in the three districts now 
is as follow s :— 



Sarud llicc. 

Dalwii 

Rice. 

1 

'I’wo Crop r, 
lAind. 

Culturnblu 

Waste. 



Rs. a, p. 

lit, a. p. 

Jh. a. p. I\s. a. p. 

JRs, a. p. 

Pooreo ... 

1 9 - 

- 12 0 

1 13 - 4 15 - 

- 10 1 

Cuttack ... 

.3 15 2 

1 .3 1 

3 3 4 5 4 2 

- 8 - 

llalasora ... 

1 8 0 

2 11 1 

s ‘2 7 j 0 4 

1 

- J) 10 


Tlie average revenue of the whole of the cultivated lands paid to Government is 



Cullivated 


Per Acre. 

Culturuble 


PerAorrt. 

1 


Acreage. 


Acreage. 




R$. 

Rs. a. p. 


Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Pooreo ... 

308,014 

4,57,446 

1 7 10 

34,039 

21,274 

- 10 1 

Cuttack ... 

501,833 

0,78,862 

1 3 4 

45,977 

22,086 

- 8 - 

Bfklaaore ... 

408,816 

2,72,400 

- 9 7 

53,855 

38,678 

- 0 10 

Total ... 

1,33(7,003 

14,08,708 

j 

133,871 

1 

77,940 



0.59. 


5a4 


How 





yVppnndix, No. 


Troni 

Misncllum'ous. 


Cnpitnl cost of 
vi orks per acre. 
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18. How greatly the prices of nil kinds of food grain have increased within the last eight 
years will be seen from the following Table:— 


AllTICIE. 

I’OOUEE. 

le m 

CUTTACK. 

DALASORE. ' ■ 

j AvtrAfce 

1 priKiurlton 
per Acre. 

V«I« 

.Average 
production 
per Acre. 

Value in 

Avenge 

produetiun 
per Acte. 

V^utt in 

IHUO. 

1887. 

16Ct>. 

1867. 

1860. 

1 ; 

■ 1867., 



Kt.a. p. 

Ri, a, p. 

Jiaunila, 

Ji». a. p. 

1 

' Rs. a. p. 

JHaumlt. 

Rs. a. p. 

R*. a, p. 

i. I’luldy, Diilwa 

22 

11 6 9 

3S10 3 

25 

12-6 

3712 - 

21 

8 3 - 

28 4 2 

Sanicl 

13 

S12 - 

21 1 9 

19 

9 2 4 

2811 2 

18 

7 - 4 

21 10 8 

I)e:itl«c 

10 

3 3 1 

16 2 9 

13 

1 

6 4 '! 

19 in 2 

IS 

8 12 

16 10 3 

2. KulHc - 

4 

1 

H 3 4 

18 8 9 

6 

7 -11 

2311 6 

6 

11 6 

201310 

3. Muong - - - 


S Sll 

to 8 4 

94 

0 5 10 

12 419 

4 

11 610 

to 6 6 

4. I'rhur - - • 

n 

8- 

It - 9 

34 

7 ,9 4 

13 4 - 


- 

- 

6. KooJice 

4 

3 ; It 

in Ifi 9 

7 

6 8 8 

17 11 0 

3 

4-3 

814 2 


2J 

4 it 

11 4 3 

34 

7 S III 

1.1 in 3 

24 

8 I 9 

1310 6 

7. Goot - - - 

13 

71 1 8 

ini 1 9 

M I 

07 3 2 

104 2 - 

14 

62 3 6 

140 ■ - 

8. Cvttua - - - 

2 

... 

Hi - - 

4 

2012 - 

30 8 - 

— 

... 

- 


huikiIo. 



BiiDiIIes. 






9. Tolaci'O 

I,1"0 

sa b 3 

42 7 in 

f,5U0 

39 4 n 

78 - - 





With this arcat increase in tiie value of [imduce, and with the increased (juaniily, which 
will lie raised otf an acre by means of iirifialion, it is evident tlial. the enhance d revenue for 
wliich the (joveinau nl may well look by tlic time tlie ])eriod of tlic iie.xt scttlcmciit arrives 
will, jjiobubly, imt be less titan ju r cent, on thal wliieli is now jiaid in the three districts, 
ainountino, us above shown, In a little short ol 1& laklis of iiipecs, so that the income 
derivable from this soiiice, will jnobubly be about r>, 00 , 0 (m rupees. 

Tin; (iimiititv ol land above, slu wti is only tliat subjected to a'sessincnl. To lliut has to 
he added the Jukhiaj and jaghcer, which amount in— 


Poorue 






\ A cm. 
i 7-.>,fil 1 

Cuitank 

- 

- . 

- 

• 

- 

lac.uoo 

UuIhsoi'o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

115,G3U 






Totaj. - • - 

311,101 


as also about ‘i 00 , 0()0 acres of redeemable waste, or 511,000 acres, making a total in Orissa 
ol 1,001,501 acres. Of the 1 , 000,000 acres for which water is provided by tlie canals, 
370,000 Itelongs to the llnrtlwan Commissionersbip in tlie Midmipore and Hoogly districts, 
leaving 1,'230,000 as the irrigable area in Orissa Proper, tliut is, between the Ohilka Lake 
and.the River .Soobtmreeklia. 

The al)ove-mentioned statistics ol land, and prices liavc been given lor Orissa only, as 
obtained liom recent investigaticiis. I liavc been unahio to procure similar particulars for 
tlte districts comprised witliin the Burdwan Commissionorsbip. 

Tlu' it( m of iiiiscellaiicous revenue can at jiresent only be coiijeetuied. Inquiries have 
already been made lelalive to the sale of water to saw-mills, as also regarding fisheries, 
while nlons; the Midnaporc canals pliintuUoiis of mulherry are likely to prove a considerable 
source of revenue. A sum of 50j0(K» tupees may safely be taken for this item. 

The ahove-mentioned "ross expenditure ol ‘i77.i lakhs distp'tbuted over Ute whole irrigable 
area will give a capital cost of 17'32 rupees per acre, of which about 32 lakhs, or two rupees 
acre may be taken as the jtiopoiiion due to navigation, leaving the capital cost for irriga¬ 
tion, &c., somewhat under ia‘32 rupees per acre. This sum is considerably more than me 
works in Madras have cost, and which have not, 1 believe, exceeded 8 rupees per acre, 
but less than is estimated fur the Soane and Damuodah, and about tlie same as for the 
Gunduck i'ruject I am unable to account altogether for the difi'erence between the cost 
of the Orissa and Godavery works, unless it is that within the last 10 years the value of 
money has fallen so much. The canals in Orissa are certainly on a larger scale, especially 
as regards the navigation, but the requirements to be provided for are, as has been before 
shovi'n, greater than tliose in the Godavery. The amount of drainage that has to be passed 
iu the shape of large rivers is also much greater; but, as before observed, this circumstance 
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>8 not without a compensating advantage. The individual works may have hecn more 
expensively designed in some instances, and the rate of wages has been higher, eapecally 
at the Calcutta end of the works; but, on the whole,'1 think neither much superfluous 
labour nor muterial has been expended hitherto, and I believe the csiiniates for the remain¬ 
ing work represent adeouateiy tlio probable further expendituic neeessary to carry ihe 
whole scheme, as above oescribod, to completion. 

The indirect sources of revenue, which the general increase of prosperity will create, it is 
of course impossible to estimate; but without taking these into coiisidemtion, and collecting 
that which may be realised from the six direct sources, the eventual gross income may be 
iHWumed as follows 


From Irrigation to 1,000,uoo acres, at Hs. 3. 
„ Navigation over 030 miles of Canal • 
„ Custom Dues on Exports and Imports 
„ Waste Lands and Rent . . . 

„ Enhanced Land Revenue • 

„ Miscellaneous • • • • . 


Total 


m • 

Its. 

40,00,000 

- 

0,60,00(1 

- 

1,00,000 

- 

2,00,000 

. 

6,00,000 

- 

50,000 

- - R.V. 

54,00,000 


From this Sum will have to be deducted the cost of repairs and maintenance. Tim 
former may be taken at 2 |>er cent, on the wliule capitul cost, and tho latter at 4 uniius per 
acre. Assuming then that by the time the works are fully completed,etlie entire cost, in¬ 
clusive of every Item, as before explained, reaches the sum of 2,77,25,000 rupees, and that 
1 , 600,000 acres are irrigated for the sum, the deductions to be iimde rvill Irn .'i,54,500 for 
repairs, and 4,00,000 mr maintenance, establishment, and so forth, or a total of 9,54,500 
rupees, which would leave 44,45,500 rupees as net revenue, or about l(i jur cent; or, il 
the item of enhanced land revenue he omitted, 14 per ctmt. on the gross ex|jcndunre. If 
the water-rate be raised, as will doubtless he the. case after a few years, and if a distinct 
rate be levied for cold weather crops, then the returns will of course he proportionately 
higher. 

F, H, Itundnil, Colonel B.B., 

Calcutta, 20 November 1809. Chief Engineer, Bengal, 

Irrigation Bianch. 


No. 2. 

PARTICULARS regarding the East India IxtuiGATioN .ami Canal Company. 

I £. s. d. 

Capital paid up at date of surrender - - - - - - j 942,90,') 8 7 

Sums advanced by Secretary of State ou loan - - - - j 152,000 - - 

£. .S-. d. I 

Sums paid to Company for their Orissa Works - 990,0.50 8 7 1 

Ditto - - - Bchar Undertaking - - 14,000 - - [• 1,054,050 8 7 

Compensation to Ofiicers ----- .50,000 - - J 

Act of Incorjioration of East India Irrigation .and Canal (.lomiiany, 1891. 

Contract with Secretary of State to construct Works in Orissa, 28th Doccniber 1861, 

Commencement of advances on loan, 18G7. 

Surrender of Works, 19th May 1869. 

At tlic commencement of 1868, the Secretary of State offered to assist the (kimpany with 
a loan not exceeding 500,000 including tire sums alre.mly advanced to them; the loan 
was to bear interest at 5 jier cent., and whenever the amount advanced, with .accumulated 
interest thereon, reached 100,000 1, the Company were to give their debentures, bearing 
interest, pwablc half-yearly, at .5 per cent., and repayable in six years; in default of 
myment ot interest for six nionths, or of repayment of each debenture when due, the 
Quvernment were to have power to take ]X)sses8ion of the Company's works, paying to tlieni 
the amount of their paid up capital. These terms not being anproved by the Company, 
negotiatiuns for loan were suspended, but they were speedily followed by negotiation.^ 
for the purchase of the Company’s works by the Government of India. 

The snares of the Company, 20/. each, with 16/. 10*. ))aid, were ([uoted at 4 to 3 
discount in July 1867, just before arrival of Despatch from India, recommending the 
purchase of the Company’s works by the Government; but in December 1868, when fully 
paid up, they were quoted at par to 2 premium. 

The Directors were, 

James Thomson, Esq., Chairman. 

Field Marshal Sir George Pollock. 

Honourable Arthur Kinuaird. 

Colonel G rimes. 

Colonel Onslow- 


Appendix, No. 13. 


Groiis Income from 
all sources. 
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APFEMDIX TO REPORT FBOH THE • 


Appendix, No. 14. 


PAPERS furnislied by Mr. T, L. Seceombf, c.b. 


STATEMENT showing tho Proportion of the Registered Debt of India, as bold by Europeans and Nstivei 
respectively, prepared on the basis of the Interest paid on each Loan at all the Treasuries throughout India 
during tho Half-years ending 31st December 1868, Slst December 186!), and Slst December 1670, os showi 
in the Statements furnished by the Rank of Bengal. 




31 It Dueembor IStls. 

31st Pecomber 1869. 

31st December 1870. 



Europeans. 1 

Netives, 

Total. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total. 



Total. 




• 

£e 


£. 

dC. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Calcutta - • - - 

- 

10,128,490 

0,4004170 

81/819,400 

17,048,073 

.14758,989 

83,207,002 

17,011,400 

6,645,197 

22,050,087 

Bombay • - - • 

• 

3,100,000 

8,073,150 

5,289,7.10 

3,404,701 

1,705,540 ^ 

5,110,301 

1 

1,8974153 

5,424,322 

Madras ... - 

- 

r.,414,400 

390,800 

5,80.1,290 

5,121,878 

479,029 

.1,801,507 

5,121,878 

479,029 

5,801,607 

MofussU .... 

1 

1,077,900 

3,817,380 

4,8ai,880 

1,331,114 

3,988,903 

. 1 , 32 : 1,077 

67n/.10 

2,100,803 

2,848,779 

Total . - 

£. 


11,742,330 

37,519,780 

274>U9,42f! 

11,733,181 

39,242,547 

26,339,063 

10el()l,G4S 

30,531,205 

♦The above proportion of notes 
actually presimtod for inlorost, 
if applM to the balance of 
notes not presented, shows the 
relative proiiorttoii of Bnro- 
peans and Natives to ho ' 

0,.'i04,llfi(t 

1 

‘ !l,5.1.1,480 

0,781.23-4 

1 

1 

1 

2,802/i!W 

* 9,C7.1,.127 

i 

1 

8vl43;}ri0 

.3,1.10,922 

•11,204,281 

Amount of eiifaced Notes liold in 
London .... 

l.'>,701,040 

. 

1.1,751,940 

I0,08ri,8fM» 

- 

lC,08C,8liO 

18,051,550 

- 

18,051,.150 

Amookt of Debt - 

£. 

48,094,300 

14,732,850 

<i2,827,200 

__I 

50,377,520 

14,02.1,414 

05,<I024«4 

52, 5 : 14 ,.162 

13.342,504 

05,877.120 


• Ai St lliB (lute of the returti niado by the Ilmik of Dtinpral noles to the amnuntii niarkni * had not Iwon |iret!imted for intereet, tho 'Sutboritlot at thi 
Bulk of Bengal amumod that ttie proportions of those notes, held by Europoaris and Xalivos respoctively, wtiru the same as tlioso in ros]>ect of which thi 
intomt had been dntwii. 


STATEMENT of the Amount of llic Iniliiin (ioverninenh Rupee Promissory Note and Debenture Loans held in 
England by Europeans and Natives of India re8|icetivL'ly, on the 31st December 1868, the Slat December 1869: 
and the Slst December 1870. 



31 at Docamlnir 1868. 

31st December 18(i0. 

31st December 1670. 


Rura|ieans. 1 

K stives. 

T^tal. 

1 

Eurupeenk. 

Natives. 

Total. 

1 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Bank of England* 

£. 

15,050,420 

£. 

n>8,090 

£. 

15,1.184510 

£. 

15,017,790 

£. 

190,600 

£• 

15,8144>90 

£- 

17,4744510 

£. 

.340,280 

£. 

17,814,700 


* Thn above toula do not agree with those shovrii in tlie returns of tin; Bank of Bengal, as this .Statement gives tho amount for which interest hod boo 
oUlmed at the Bank of England, whereu those prepared by tlie Bank of Bengal ropresuated the amount of the notes which bad been enlaced fur pajnnct 
of internt by bills to be drawn in London. 
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STATEMENT of India 5 per Cent, Stock, India 4 per Cent. Stock, and Debt of the India 4 per Cent, 
Transfer Loan, standing in the Names of EiruoPEANS and Natives of India respectively, on the Slst 
December 1868, the Slst December 1809, and the Slst December 1870, in the Books of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England, and in the Books of the Bank of Ireland. 



Bank of England. 

Bank of Ikeland. 

Total. 


Europeans. 

Natives. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

India £. 6 per Cent Stock: 

' 81 Dooember 1808 

£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 

10,644,810 9 0 

None 

565,184 10 G 

None 

17,100,000 - - 

SI Dcoeraber 1809 • 

10,043,572 - 4 

>1 

660,427 10 8 

ff * 

17,200,000 - - 

31 December 1870 

10,078,699 4 8 

1* 

620,400 15 4 

>» * 

1 

17,200,000 - - 

India £. 4 per Cent. Stock : | 

SI December 1808 

4,400,823 15 1 

» 

190,170 4 11 

* 

4,000,000 - - 

SI Decombor 1809 

7,098,825 15 3 

V 

501,174 4 0 

ff 

7,000,000 - - 

SI December 1870 

10,279,084 11 7 

ff 

720,316 8 6 

ft 

11,000,000 - - 

India £. 4 per Cent. Transfer 
Loan: 

31 December 1808 

1,501,575 M 5 

M 

4 

» 

ft 

1,504,675 1-1 6 

31 December 1809 

1,407,839 3 8 

»> 

. 

»* 

1,407,339 3 8 

31 December 1870 

1,411,492 6 1 

»> 

• 

« 

ff 

1,411,402 0 I 


India Office, "I 
20 July 1871./ 


2\ L. Scernmbe, 

Finimcml Secretaiy, 
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APPEITDIX TO EEPOKT IKOM THE 


Appendix, No. 15. 


Apii. No. 15. STATE51ENT of the Estimate!) and Actual Revenue from Opium, in each 

Year, from 1860-61 to 1869-70, bclusivo. 






GroM 

neccipts. 

Hefunii*, 

Hoceipts 

after 

Deducting 

Ketuada. 

ChUTgra. 

i 

Net 

Receipti. 




j 



£. 

£. 

£•. 

£. 


1800-01 

Sketch Estinmto 

. 

• 

6,478,000 


• 

1,336,000 

4,143,000 


Actual 

• 

• 

0,070,760 


0,070,760 

018,407 

6,768,203 

1801-02 

lleg-iilar Eatinmic 



0,2l!),600 



2 , 050,000 

4,160,600 


Actual 


* 

(i,3o0,200 


0,3.50,300 

1,440,406 

4,000,804 

1802-00 

Iliidfi'Ot Fetiinate 



0,.1t)0,0n0 

! 


2,100,000 

4,200,000 


Actual 

• 

• 

8,056,470 

— 

8 , 006,470 

1,8.50,278 

0,100,108 

IHC.104 

Uiidgct Eatlmalo 


. 

8,000,000 



2,003,600 

' 6,000,500 


Actual 


■ 

0,8:11,00!) 


0,831,909 

2,300,403 

4,626,600 

1804-00 

Biid^'ct Estimate 



8,200,000 



2,2.54,101 

6,046,830 


Actual 

“ 

■ 

7,aoi,.»o.5 

30 

7,301,800 

2,370,081 

4,984,386 

1800-00 

Budget Estimuti' 

. 


7 , 72 : 1,000 



1,0.54,800 

6,768,800 


•Actnul 


■ 

8,.'i 18,204 

12 

8,518,262 

1,804,270 

0,023,982 

1800-07 

Budget Bslimate 

. 

. 

! 

8,50(>,0t)(» 



1,702,940 

0,737,000 


Actual (11 Months) 

• 

•• 

* 

0,8(i;i,4is 

6 

C,80:i,408 

1,077,830 

6,726,078 

1807-08 

Biidget Eatimatc 



7 , 71 : 1 , 7.50 


. . 

1,070,073 

6,033,778 


Actual 

• 



32 

8,023/>3C 

1,874,121 

7,049,416 

i 

1808-00 

Budget I'lstiniato 



8,08.5,800 



1,0(17,780 

6,478,020 


Actual • - 

• 

“ 

8 , 45 : 1 , 30.5 

80 

8,463,82(1 

i 

1,720,111 

0,783,216 

1809-70 

Budget Estimate 

. 


8,280,540 



1,724,330 

6.562,210 


Actual 

' 


7,05.1,008 

28 

7,063,070 

1,820,083 

6,132,337 


India Offieo, 1 
20 May 1871. J 


2\ L. Seccombe, 

Financial Secretary. 
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Appendix, No. Ifl. 


PAPERS Imnded iu by Sir James ElphimtiniF, M.P., 4 July 1871. 


MEMORANDUM of Autioles coinjKwing a SoLWEn’s RA'no.v per Day; ntid, Statement of llic Average 

Cost of Epkopean Rations, from 18')7 to 1869 inclusive. 


Memouandum of AiiTicT.ES coniiiosiiig a SoLDiEit’s Ration per D.ay. 


Auticleb. 

Qua.stitv. 

Autkxes. 

QcAJiTlTV. 

1 

Bread. 

1 Ih. 

Sugar .... - 

Si OZ. 

Beef or - - - - -1 

1 lb. 

Suit ..... 

1 OZ. 

Mutton - . - - -J 




Rice ..... 

4 OZ. 

AlixeJ \'egctahlos ... 

R OZ. 

Tea. 


Pot a foes .... 

8 OZ. 

Coffee. 

li OZ. 

firewood - - - 

a Ih.x 


E.B. —Suit, provisions in lieu of fresh liccf urc issued twice u inoulh iu Itiiniinli, sit 1 lli. |ier man jier dsiy, nl f> annas per II 
Preserved potatoes, in lieu of vegi-daliles, sire silso issuctl al 4 oz. jser iiiuii jier day, ut S siniias per lli. 

Ji. a. Jlillrr, Colonel, 

Coniinissary Geucnil, 


STATEMENT of the Aveuage (h»ST of Ratukv.s jicr Alan per Alonlh iu tlic Preisidcney of Aladras. 


» T A *1’ 1 

O N 

IHW. 

IHTiP. 

isno, 

iHf.l. 

isliv. 


Wfi. 


IhOi 


1KG7. 

IftOft. 

1809. 



n:. 

a. 

P- 

Ri. (t. 

P* 

Us. a. 

!»• 

Ux 

H. 

P. 


n. />. 

Its, It. 

/'• 

IU. 

M. 

P- 

tu. ,t 

?'■ 

1(4 

rr. 


Its 

u, 

/'• 

IU. u. 

/'• 

J(f. -i. 

P 

lantroluru 

- . - 

5 

2 

1 

0 & 

4 

7 7 

7 

H 

H 

- 

7 

1 10 

H !) 

2 

10 

12 

9 

!• 5 

1 

u 

9 

IU 

II 

'■ 

U 

il a 

9 

ft 13 

3 

kUnry - - 

- . 

C 

0 

5 

H 9 

2 

7 0 

H 

K 

h 

8 

7 

H 1 

a - 

H 

12 

1 

ID 

11 2 

- 

13 

4 

a 

n 

I 

4 

H 3 

3 

7 - 

10 

lunuatioro 


7 

- 

- 

6 ID 

8 

7 « 

U 

7 

ID 

C 

a 

12 1 

9 M 

9 

10 

4 

.5 

12 13 

7 

13 

r. 

9 

13 

9 

7 

n f> 

1 

11 1 

n 

!alicttt • 

. - . 

7 

U 

1 

7 5 

1 

7 12 

9 

8 11 

9 

H 


9 M 

2 

10 

1.5 

D 

II 4 

3 

12 

14 

8 

12 

7 

ft 

12 3 

7 

11 a 

8 

lalii&])uoraiij • 

. . . 

r 

s 

0 

7 12 

il 

K 7 

H 

9 

3 

9 

9 

- 10 

9 H 

«i 

10 

■1 

II 

13 4 

4 

13 

7 

2 

12 

H 

2 

12 13 

3 

11 n 

7 

Lamplei^ - • 

- 

i 15 

5 

•) - 

2 

0 * 

3 

H 

- 

2 

H 

- r. 

H 12 

3 

IU 

4 

7 

10 ID 


12 

9 

3 

Jo 14 

3 

9 1 

D 

11 13 10 

eeUbuldee 


4 15 

1 

3 ID 

D 

- 

- 

H 

a 

- 

H 

2 - 

9 10 

1 

11 

2 

D 

11 12 10 

13 

2 

9 

11 Iz 

3 

10 3 

2 

la II 

R 

furtrai - 

. . . 

U 


3 

8 1 

9 

7 13 It 

9 

3 

3 

H 

7 4 

IU 1 

0 

11 

4 

- 

9 13 

3 

12 

7 

7 


r, 

H 

10 11 

A 

10 a 

6 

laiuiijHitHnt, VirH(rAp«tnm • 

H 

4 

H 

10 15 

- 

10 0 

2 

10 

- 

H 

M 

ID - 

0 2 

10 

IU 

(i 

H 

9 12 


12 


9 

13 M 

0 

Il 3 

9 

13 11 

D 

ecuodersbatt > 

- 

5 

7 

S 

0 3 

H 

h 14 

1 

0 


10 

9 

8 7 

9 D 

4 

K 

to 

3 

11 5 

1 

11 

" 

H 

.11 

14 

■ 

7 11 

8 

9 0 

2 

Vlchinopoly • 

. . . 

S 

2 

3 

9 11 


9 it 

0 

10 


3 

9 

.5 0 

9 7 

D 

13 

4 11 

11 14 

4 

12 

19 

H 

’ 11 


ft* 

IS S 

ft 

10 15 

H 

Mtifiirtou 

. . . 

U 11 

5 

13 n 


11 1 

.5 

11 

3 

n 

10 

4 1 

n 2 

r, 

IS 

0 

■1 

10 14 

5 

11 

0 

r, 

12 

9 

9 

13 9 


12 ft 

D 

Uagoon • 

. 

IG 

All 

IH 3 

■ 

- 

- 

- 


- 

10 111 1 

IU !.*• 

4 

11 

D 

10 

11 D 

1 



- 

10 

ft 10 

13 lU 

K 

14 K 

ft 

liystmow 

- 

10 IS 10 

11 9 11 

II 7 

9 

- 


■ 

n 

_ . 

IU 10 

0 

9 

7 

3 

iU 9 

3 

17 

A 

!. 

12 

1 


13 K 

4 

13 0 

ft 

'OPRhoo • 

■ - - 

10 

n 11 

10 3 


13 H 


- 


- 

i.i 

10 10 

1.5 3 

3 

13 

11 

10 

M .5 

7 

i7 

13 

2 

13 

- 

A 

t.S A 

7 

18 J 


Total - - - 

ISO 13 


143 III II 

111 9 11 

10.5 

9 

0 

139 

0 2 

l.'d> 3 

9 

iMi 

7 

■' 

17U H 

■( 

IH., 

11 

0 

187 

- 

9 

170 - 

7 

177 13 

T 

OOiit uf Hationi prr\ 
nwnperiuuiilti - - -j 

8 

7 

3 


1 

D 

1 

8 12 



r» - 

JO - 

1 

II 


7 

11 r. 

11 

12 

h 

. 

12 

7 

(* 

Il .5 

4 

It 13 

8 

Rffpilatrd rfttr uf It Btinnu ) 
pvrrouuilt * - •/ 

0. 

R 

4 

0 5 

4 

D 

1 

■ 

0 

1 


m 

mi 

1 

1 

1 

1 

mn 

1 

1 

1 

1 

« 

1 

1 

0 a 

4 

f. D 

•1 

DilRirrncn ia • 


1 It 

3 3 11 

• 

1 13 

8 

2 

7 

r.j 

9 1.5 K 

3 10 11 

1 

12 

1 

im 

1 

1 

- 

9 

0 

2 

8 • 

h 4l 

- 

a ft 




















T1j« avprapc liKii-nw fur 

• 12 T«ura 

- - 

- 

4 1 

IJ 


ComtaiMtry Officit, MfttJrtiil f;. c. itiUtv, (‘oloncl, 

FebruMjf UTU. > (Jciicrol. 
















































- ArPENDIX TO BBPOUT PROM THE 


STATEMENT of the Cost of Coppeb, Chenna, and 


COPFEE, Poundi, per Rupee. 


CHENNA, 


STATIONS. 


IR(K). IRUI. m'2. 1803. 1861. lb(i&. 1866. 1807. 1888. 1860. I 1800. 1681. 1863. . 1863. 1864. 
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PoimiJi, per Rupee. 


ISUfi. 


Lit. oz. Lht. oz. 


mi. i86ta. 


f32 01 
3(i 0 [a.'i o| 

Lsb oJ 

S2 & 15 Q 

35 14 25 6 

20 0 26 0 

32 0 25 n 

30 U 2ll 0 

45. 0 25 0 


43 4 23 0 
30 0 II 13 


S18 0 33 0 

2l> 0 


32 15 23 12 20 1 .;j 0 ;jii 0 


200 0 . 2(;o 0 

no 0 112 0 


110 

0 

2(1 .•) 

0 


205 0 I 135 0 


200 

0 

200 

0 



1,010 4 


150 15 


35 lbs. li ot. pi r rii|HC. 


MuTTtiN, I’oumlei, per Kuiioc, from 1«()0 to 180!). 

Pound!) per Rupee. 


(.\>iik)niN.>>;uy (juiiei'ul. 


MrrrroN, Puutid}! per Kupa?, 


IBC-l. leiGfi. 18(J7. | If-CO. H(iO. | lS(il. j IK.'J. j I'Ni.f j \'iU. | ! InhI. j 


H(iO. lS(il. I j I'd-l. j I! I,•'Ml. I lKii7, lNi!8. iBOf*. 

fMs.oz. l.is.o:. JJts. oz. ths.oz, Lin. ut. IM.oz. IJm. uz. /.^v. i'J. | 7,/a. n:. IM, Lb>\ (iz\ I.h$, nz. Lbx. oz. Li 

11 12 12 4 10 ii 1» (i H (i ' 6 lO 14 0 l.'l H l.'( H l<* 0 : 11 (» 7 B 7 n 70 (J « 

14 ti n 12 li U ir* 0 la 4 10 10 10 a Ii> H d H 0 0 7 0 u 0 0 2 0 J2 B 0 

55 T 0 (“ D 5 0}» « “ “ " “ " 411 '»V « 


(• 


5 

0 

10 

3 

5 

6 




8 

0 

II 

B 

9 

4 

6 

9 

5 

0 


y 


5 0 3!) 


1 

^ '* i 

10 8 ; 

5 9 j 

7 8| 

5 3 

7 4 

5 0 

0 0 

0 2 

5 10 

I in n 

143 12 


iOu 5 I 147 0 1145 3 I 140 7 110 0 | 143 12 123 15 124 14 i 121 


2 

10 

I 10 

123 


124 14 



eo II 03 5 (I 33 13 03 

--I_ I _ • 


I 6 12 9 5 0 0 I 7 11 


0 6 (ill 5 9 5 13 5 4 


'prieei, 10 lb. 6i«. per rupee. 


Averni'C npim 10 yrara’pricca, CHu SiB. per rupee. 


E. 0. MlUer, Culfinct, 

-CommiiMry GeoenI 
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APPENDIX TO BEPOBT FBOM THE 


STATEMENT of tho Cost of Ve&eta»i.B8, Siob, 





VEGETABLES, Pounotpet Rupee. 

RICE, Rwia 

n i A 11 u n K. 




1 


1 


1 


1 






1 


1 








’■ 





1 

1801. 

1802. 

1863. 

1864. 

1805. 

1866 . 

1867. 

1868. 

I860. 

I860. 

1801. 

i86fi. 

1863 




Lla. 

oz. 

iia, oz. 

JJit. 

OZ. 

Lh. ez. 

hit. 

OZ. 

Ut. 

0 ^. 


OZ. 

Lit. 

OZ. 

Ut. 

OZ. 

XM. 

0 ,1;. 

Ut. 

OZ. 


Utl. OZ, 

m. I 

Bongnlore • 



30 

0 

28 

4 

36 

0 

57 

12 

65 

9 

53 

8 


8 

49 

12 

40 

5 

48 

6 

27 

1 

20 8 

20 

1 

25 

Bellery 



91> 

0 

03 

0 

35 

8 

183 

Xso 

0] 

OJ 

55 

0 

00 

0 

55 

0 

73 

0 

129 

0 

no 

0 

18 

0 

18 6 

22 

0 

21 

Ratuaniiroog 



on 

0 

50 

0 

15 

0 

30 

0 

30 

(1 

40 

0 

40 

0 

35 

0 

3b 

0 

40 

0 

18 

0 

m 

10 

0 

16 

CUnnanoru • 



30 

0 

29 

H 

35 

0 

32 

0 

33 

0 

30 

3 

23 

0 

23 

0 

27 

0 

28 

12 

22 

10 

22 11 

24 

0 

23 

Calicut 



32 


34 

0 

32 

0 

35 

0 

33 

0 

28 

0 

23 
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